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ASSISTANCE  TO  NETHERLANDS  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  June  18,  1935. — On  May  5,  1933,  the  Netherlands  Agricultural 
Crisis  Law — mention  of  which  was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1626  (March  30,  1935) — was  promulgated.  This  law  gives  the  Government 
authority  to  take  whatever  measures  it  may  deem  necessary,  including  import 
monopoly  and  control,  to  protect  various  commodities  designated  as  "  crisis  pro- 
ducts." It  also  authorizes  the  payment  of  a  so-called  monopoly  tax  or  licence  fee 
when  the  articles  in  question  enter  the  country,  at  a  rate  determined  and  fixed 
by  the  administration. 

By  subsequent  decrees  dairy  products  such  as  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and 
milk  products,  as  well  as  margarine  and  vegetable  and  animal  fats  and  oils,  have 
been  designated  as  "  crisis  products,"  and  various  measures  to  assist  the  producers 
of  these  have  been  taken.  In  addition  to  the  restriction  of  the  importation  of 
butter  and  unrendered  animal  fats,  certain  fees  are  levied  on  the  importation  of 
the  foreign  and  the  transportation  of  the  domestic-made  products.  These  levies 
may  vary  slightly  from  time  to  time.  For  butter  this  excise  tax  at  present 
amounts  to  1-10  fl.  per  kilo  (about  $0-34  per  pound).  The  revenue  thus  derived 
is  deposited  into  a  fund,  called  the  "Agricultural  Crisis  Fund,"  out  of  which 
the  producers  are  being  financially  assisted.  This  assistance  is  made  necessary 
by  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  which  were  formerly  the  mainstay  of  the  Nether- 
lands dairying  industry. 
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By  a  royal  decree  of  May  29,  1935,  which  became  effective  on  June  1,  the 
various  measures  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  dairy  industry  have  been  amended 
and  consolidated.    The  principal  points  of  these  decrees  are  as  follows: — 

Milk. — The  keeping  in  stock,  handling,  delivery,  and  transportation  of  milk 
is  confined  to  recognized  producers  and  milk  dealers  who  are  members  of  the 
Central  Dairy  Office  at  The  Hague.  For  every  litre  of  milk  delivered  or  sold 
by  them  to  the  actual  consumer  they  have  to  pay  a  specified  fee  to  the  Crisis 
Dairy  Office  or  to  its  district  representatives.  This  fee  is  not  uniform  in  all 
groups  of  municipalities,  but  for  the  most  it  amounts  to  0-02  fl.  per  litre,  which 
is  the  maximum  levy  at  the  present  time. 

In  addition,  minimum  selling  prices  have  been  set  by  the  Minister  of 
Economic  Affairs.  These  may  also  vary  in  the  different  municipalities,  but  in 
several  of  the  larger  cities,  including  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  The  Hague,  and 
Utrecht,  they  are  as  follows:  milk,  sold  in  bulk,  0-11  fl.  per  litre  (about  $0-07 
per  quart);  pasteurized  and  sterilized  milk  in  bottles,  0-15  fl.  per  litre  (about 
$0-11  per  quart). 

Butter. — The  manufacture  of  butter  is  only  permitted  by  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Central  Dairy  Office  and  recognized,  either  by  the  latter  or  by  the 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  as  butter  producers. 

Dairy  farmers  are  only  allowed  to  produce  butter  if: — 

(a)  They  regularly  produced  butter  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1931, 
to  July  1,  1932,  and  provided  their  butter-making  equipment  complies  with 
reasonable  manufacturing  requirements; 

(6)  Conditions  are  such  that  they  are  not  able  to  supply  their  milk  to  the 
butter  factories,  or  if  they  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Central  Dairy 
Office  that  there  are  valid  objections  to  doing  so. 

The  keeping  of  butter-making  equipment  is  confined  to  recognized  butter 

producers. 

The  transportation  of  butter  is  only  allowed  if  the  merchandise  is  provided 
with  a  mark  to  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  or  if  it  is 
covered  by  a  transportation  certificate  to  be  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Central 
Dairy  Office. 

Similar  regulations  apply  to  cheese,  milk  products,  margarine,  edible  fats 
and  oils.  As  far  as  margarine  is  concerned,  this  must  contain  at  least  25  per  cent 
of  butter  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  planned  that  the  importation  of  the  above-mentioned 
commodities,  and  also  the  exporting  of  butter  and  milk  products,  shall  become  a 
monopoly  of  the  Central  Dairy  Office. 

SWITZERLAND'S   TRADE   WITH   CANADA   IN  1934 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  Swiss  franc  equals  SO -192  at 
par  and  approximately  $0-32  at  present  rate  of  exchange;  all  conversions  at 
that  rate.) 

Rotterdam,  June  7,  1935. — In  the  report  entitled  "  Conditions  in  Switzer- 
land during  1934 "  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1620  (February  16,  1935),  information  was  given  on  page  229  concerning  that 
country's  trade  with  Canada  in  so  far  as  figures  were  then  available.  The 
receipt  of  the  official  Swiss  trade  statistics  now  permits,  however,  a  more  detailed 
survey  of  this  commerce,  the  destination  of  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
trace  due  to  the  transhipment  and  forwarding  taking  place  before  goods  reach 
that  market. 
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For  this  reason  the  Canadian  statistics  cannot  always  contain  an  entire 
review  of  Canadian  products  sent  to  Switzerland,  for  such  shipments  are  often 
declared  as  being  destined  for  one  of  the  many  transhipment  countries  through 
which  these  orders  are  routed.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  draw  the  required 
data  from  the  Swiss  statistics,  the  figures  from  which  are  used  throughout  this 
report. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  total  trade  between  Canada  and  Switzerland 
has  steadily  decreased  in  value,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  all 
figures  being  in  millions  of  francs: — 

Total 

Imports     Exports  Swiss- 

from  to  Canadian 

Canada      Canada  Trade 


Year                                                                               In  Millions  of  Francs 

1930   70             29  99 

1931   47             17  64 

1932   48              11  59 

1933   35               9  44 

1934   15               7  22 


It  will  be  observed  that  trade  on  both  sides  has  fallen  greatly,  and  that  the 
totals  under  all  the  three  headings  above  were  reduced,  during  last  year,  to 
approximately  one-quarter  of  their  1930  level. 

IMPORTS    FROM  CANADA 

Total  imports  into  Switzerland  from  all  countries  for  the  year  1934  were 
valued  at  1,434,506,000  francs,  a  decline  to  about  54  per  cent  of  the  1930  figure, 
when  total  imports  from  all  countries  were  valued  at  2,664,202,000  francs. 
Canada's  share,  as  recorded  in  the  table  above,  is  considerably  less  in  propor- 
tion, for  in  1930  she  supplied  2-64  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  while  in  1934 
this  participation  extended  to  only  1-08  per  cent.  Imports  from  Canada  have 
actually  fallen  off  some  78  per  cent  during  the  past  five  years. 

This  sharp  decline  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the  lessened  supplies  of 
Canadian  wheat  and  other  cereals  which  are  permitted  to  enter  the  Swiss 
market.  The  importation  of  all  these  particular  products  is  a  monopoly  con- 
trolled by  the  Swiss  Government,  and  purchases  are  made  arbitrarily  from 
foreign  countries  in  accordance  with  state  policy,  trade  balances,  and  exchange 
clearing  agreements,  etc.  The  preponderance  of  cereal  importations  is  outlined 
in  a  table  which,  although  included  in  the  earlier  report,  is  reproduced  here  for 
the  sake  of  ready  reference. 

1932  1933  1934 

M.  Tons    1,000  Frs.    M.  Tons    1,000  Frs.  M.  Tons  1,000  Frs. 


Wheat   274,525  38,273  240,305  31,002  S6,880  11,071 

Rye   3,605  428  160  19   

Oats   35,842  4,743  15,202  1,727  1,988  232 

Barley   13.282  1,795  52  5   


Total  cereals   327,254       45,239       255.719       32,753       88,868  11,303 

Total  other  products  4,184         2,492  2,814         2,677         4,558  4,144 


Grand  total   331,438       47,731       258,533       35,430       93,426  15,447 


The  effect  of  the  restrictions  on  the  cereal  section  is  very  apparent,  as  in 
former  years  wheat  and  other  cereals  comprised  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  imports  from  Canada.  An  improvement  can  hardly  be  anticipated  while  the 
present  policy  of  buying  remains  in  force.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
the  lower  bracket  a  considerable  increase  has  been  made  in  the  imports  of  other 
products  from  Canada. 

With  regard  to  imports  of  all  products  other  than  cereals,  totalling  4,144,000 
francs  in  1934,  the  chief  place  is  occupied  by  various  metals,  principally  alu- 
minium, copper,  lead,  nickel,  and  zinc,  mostly  in  a  semi-manufactured  state, 
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but  inclusive  of  copper  wire.  These  together  account  for  approximately 
2,690,000  francs  or  almost  two-thirds.  The  remaining  third  is  divided  among 
such  commodities  as  horse  and  cow  hair;  rubber  tubing;  fish,  frozen  and  canned 
(the  latter  principally  salmon  and  lobster);  unexposed  films;  fresh  apples; 
silk  hosiery;  rubber  footwear;  casings;  hides,  skins,  and  furs;  leather;  grass 
and  clover  seeds;  lumber;  tools  and  hardware;  agricultural  implements;  spirits 
(principally  whisky);  sensitized  paper;  wallboard;  machinery  n.o.p.;  toys; 
wood-pulp;  and  concentrated  vegetable  juices,  arranged  approximately  in 
descending  order  of  value. 

A  classified  list  of  the  principal  Canadian  products  imported  into  Switzer- 
land in  1934,  exclusive  of  cereals,  is  given  below,  together  with  the  comparative 
values  for  1933:— 

1934  1933 
Thousands  of  Frs. 

Total  all  other  products,  ex-  Grass  and  clover  seeds . . 


eluding  cereals   4,144  2,677  Lumber 

Aluminium   1,720  75  Tools  and  hardware   . . 

Copper   538  845  Leather,  incl.  sole  leather 

Horse  and  cow  hair   344  288  Agricultural  implements  . . 

Rubber  tubing   268  267  Upper  leather 


Lead   204  127        Fish,  fresh  and  frozen.. 

Copper  wire   160  59  Spirits. 


1934 

1933 

Thousands  of  Frs, 

26 

16 

26 

6 

21 

20 

20 

5 

14 

6 

14 

11 

10 

14 

10 

8 

10 

21 

9 

4 

9 

38 

9 

13 

8 

10 

8 

"*55 

Unexposed  films   98  171        Sensitized  paper  

Fresh  apples   83    Wallboard  

Canned  lobster   81  60  Copperware  

Other  canned  fish   72  52       Machinery  n.o.p  

Silk  hosiery   70  40  Toys  

Rubber  footwear   52  8  Woodpulp  

Casings  and  bladders  ....  46  17  Concentrated  vegetable 

Zinc   39    juices  t   ..   ..  .. 

Hides,  skins  and  furs  ....  39  282  Automobiles  

Nickel   29  4 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  there  were  important  increases 
in  the  values  of  the  following  commodities  for  1934  over  1933  (figures  in  paren- 
theses being  in  thousands  of  francs) :  aluminium  in  bars,  etc.  (1,644) ;  copper 
wire  (101);  fresh  apples  (83);  lead  in  bars  (77);  horse  and  cow  hair  (56); 
rubber  footwear  (44)  ;  zinc  in  bars  (39) ;  silk  hosiery  (30) ;  casings  (29) ; 
nickel  (24) ;  canned  lobster  (21)  ;  canned  fish,  other  (20) ;  lumber  (20) ;  leather, 
including  sole  leather  (14) ;  upper  leather  (14) ;  grass  and  clover  seeds  (11) ; 
and  concentrated  vegetable  juices  (8). 

Decreases  in  certain  lines  are  also  to  be  noted,  such  as  copper  in  bars — 
figures  in  thousand  francs — (307)  ;  hides,  skins,  and  furs  (243) ;  unexposed  films 
(73) ;  automobiles  (55) ;  fresh  and  frozen  fish  (30) ;  machinery  n.o.p.  (29) ; 
and  wallboard  (12). 

Prospects  for  1935  trading  are  rendered  uncertain  owing  to  the  various 
quota  restrictions  already  in  force  and  their  possible  more  stringent  or  wider 
enforcement  in  the  months  to  come.  When  quotas  for  general  commodities  are 
imposed,  usually  the  restricted  goods  may  still  enter  the  country  at  a  substanti- 
ally higher  duty,  but  this  in  most  cases  is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  article  from 
the  market.  Certain  commodities,  however,  such  as  silk  stockings,  which  are 
on  the  quota  list,  enjoy  a  wide  enough  demand  to  surmount  this  barrier  and  have 
increased  their  sales  in  1934.  These  cases  are  more  the  exception  than  the  rule, 
and,  generally  speaking,  increasing  business  with  Switzerland  in  1935  is  unlikely. 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Though  exports  to  Canada  declined  in  value  in  1934,  they  did  not  show  the 
same  abrupt  decrease  as  imports,  comparative  figures  being  7,219,000  francs 
(approximately  $2,400,000)  for  1934  and  9,484,000  francs  (roughly  $3,160,000) 
in  1933.  The  most  important  single  article  sent  from  Switzerland  to  Canada 
was  watch  movements,  exports  of  which  were  valued  at  1,681,625  francs 
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(roughly  $560,000) .  Watch  cases,  parts,  finished  pocket  and  wrist  watches,  plus 
accessories  to  this  trade,  which  added  a  further  720,000  francs,  gave  the  watch 
industry  products  the  predominant  place  in  trade  with  Canada,  the  total  value 
being  approximately  2,402,000  francs  or  roughly  $800,000.  Next  in  importance 
were  aniline  dyes  at  1,171,325  francs,  while  two  composite  headings  of  various 
tissues  totalling  773,000  francs  and  different  types  of  machinery  valued  at 
488,000  francs  follow.  Exports  of  articles  made  of  straw,  wood  fibre,  etc.,  were 
worth  312,957  francs,  while  those  of  artificial  silk,  with  and  without  other 
materials,  amounted  to  241,000  francs. 

In  approximate  descending  order,  the  other  chief  exports  were:  cheese; 
fancy  articles  and  dresses;  pharmaceutical  preparations;  curtains;  cotton  and 
linen  dry  goods;  articles  of  silk,  with  and  without  other  materials;  glass  current 
rectifiers;  tape  and  ribbons;  cosmetics  and  perfumes;  embroideries;  leather 
footwear;  chemical  preparations;  calculating  machines;  handkerchiefs;  arti- 
ficial silk;  hats;  woollen  dry  goods;  prints,  etc. 

In  the  table  below  the  chief  Swiss  exports  to  Canada  in  1934  are  listed, 
together  with  the  corresponding  value  figures  to  give  an  indication  at  a  glance 
of  the  commodities  concerned:  — 


1,000  Frs. 


Total  exports   7,219 

Watch  movements   1,682 

Aniline  dyes   1,171 

Various  kinds  of  tissues   773 

Watch  cases,  parts,  finished  pocket 
and  -wrist  watches;  and  watch-mak- 
ing accessories   720 

Articles  of  straw,  wood  fibre,  etc.  .  .  313 

Steam  engines   243 

Cheese   166 

Articles  made  of  artificial  silk  .  .   .  .  158 

Dynamos  and  electric  machinery.  .   .  .  154 

Fancy  articles  and  dresses..   138 

Pharmaceutical  preparations   124 

Curtains   119 

Cotton  and  linen  dry  goods   110 

Articles  made  of  artificial  silk  and 

other  materials   83 

Silk  and  silk  articles   73 

Glass  current  rectifiers   71 

Tape  and  ribbons   58 


1,000  Frs. 


Cosmetics  and  perfumes   53 

Articles  made  of  silk  and  other  ma- 
terials  47 

Embroideries   43 

Leather  footwear   41 

Chemical  pharmaceutical  preparations  37 

Textile  machinery   35 

Calculating  machines   32 

Machines   for   manufacture   of  food- 
stuffs   26 

Handkerchiefs   24 

Machinery  n.o.p   23 

Artificial  silk   23 

Hats,  untrimmed   22 

Fancy  goods  n.o.p   22 

Woollen  dry  goods   22 

Prints,  etc                                          .  20 

Controlling,  counting  and  measuring 

apparatus  and  instruments   14 

Twisted  matting   14 


CONDITIONS  AND  PROSPECTS  FOR  ALFALFA  MEAL  IN  THE 

LONDON  AREA 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  27,  1935. — During  the  past  twelve  months  Californian  shippers 
of  alfalfa  meal  have  consolidated  their  position  in  the  London  market,  and  it  is 
this  meal  that  is  principally  in  demand.  The  product  is  of  good  green  colour 
and  finely  ground,  though  its  fibre  content,  between  30  and  35  per  cent,  is  high. 
Its  protein  content  is  about  14  per  cent,  and  its  price  very  competitive,  about 
£5  10s.,  c.i.f.  plus  duty  of  10  per  cent;  the  finest  quality  is  selling  at  £6  5s.  per 
ton.  A  sample  of  the  average  type  of  Californian  meal  received  on  this  market 
is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  shipments  from  South  Africa  have  been  very 
moderate. 

Home-grown  alfalfa  meal,  prepared  under  the  artificial  drying  processes,  is 
still  being  offered  on  the  market,  the  latest  price  being  £7  per  ton,  ex  mill.  This 
meal  has  a  very  high  protein  content,  but  is  said  to  lose  its  food  value  rather 
quickly,  so  that  after  a  period  of  two  months  it  gives  little  satisfaction  to  poultry 
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feeders.  The  demand  for  alfalfa  meal  for  use  in  poultry  mashes  shows,  if  any- 
thing, an  increase. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  market  for  about  2,000 
additional  tons  of  meal  similar  to  Western  meal,  which  would  compete  with  Cali- 
fornian  without  affecting  the  market  for  the  product  coming  from  Eastern 
Canada.  This  might  be  of  interest  to  growers  in  Saskatchewan,  where  the 
climate  is  sufficiently  hot  and  dry  in  the  summer  to  give  a  bright  green  meal  of 
high  protein  content. 

Canadian  shippers  are  again  reminded  that  the  Seed  Branch,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  are  offering  the  service  of  supplying  exporters  with  certificates  of 
analysis  for  representative  samples  of  shipments  and  will  undertake  to  inspect 
the  alfalfa  meal  destined  for  export.  The  view  is  still  prevalent  in  this  market 
that  Canadian  shippers  could  make  greater  efforts  in  this  direction,  to  their  own 
advantage. 


IMPORTS  OF  TOYS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  12,  1935. — The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  show  that  the  trend  of  the  imports  of  toys  of  all  descriptions 
into  the  United  Kingdom  is  upwards.  Imports  of  dolls  and  toys  of  all  kinds  for 
the  period  under  review  were  valued  at  £203,043  compared  with  £186,429  and 
£122,463  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1934  and  1933  respectively.  The  total 
values  for  the  calendar  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934  were  £1,144,019,  £1,092,684, 
and  £1,264,862  respectively.  As  January,  February,  and  March  coincide  with 
the  principal  season,  the  greatest  increase  in  import  values  is  registered  during 
those  months. 

IMPORTS  OF  TOYS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 

1933  1934  1935 

Dolls  and  soft  toys— not  of  rubber .  .           £29.915  £  17,697  £  30,682 

Metal  toys                                                  23,128  22.802  38,422 

Wooden  toys  except  dolls                              14,162  12,254  12,598 

All  other  sorts,  including  parts                      55,258  133.676  121,341 


£122,463  £186,429  £203,043 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  statistics  do  not  include  games.  A  few 
billiard  and  bagatelle  tables  are  imported,  but  in  the  main  the  trade  in  requisites 
is  essentially  domestic. 

It  is  estimated  that  well  over  50  per  cent  of  the  toys  sold  in  Great  Britain 
are  imported.  The  principal  countries  of  supply  in  order  of  importance  are 
Germany,  Japan,  France,  and  the  United  States.  During  the  past  year  or  two 
Canada  has  entered  the  market,  her  participation  being  confined  almost  entirely 
to  dolls,  but  the  value  of  the  trade  is  comparatively  small. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  exception  of  dolls  the  trade 
in  the  more  expensive  and  well-constructed  toys  is  supplied  by  British  manu- 
facturers; that  in  cheap  toys,  which  is  a  large  one,  is  supplied  chiefly  by  foreign 
manufacturers.  This  was  not  the  case  before  the  imposition  of  import  duties 
in  1932,  when  the  foreign  countries  mentioned  above  enjoyed  a  very  large  share 
of  the  trade  in  all  types. 

The  imports  from  Germany  and  Japan  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
foreign  supplies  entering  this  country.  For  many  years  before  the  war  German 
toys  were  predominant.  After  the  war  they  regained  a  good  percentage  of  the 
trade  previously  enjoyed,  and  it  was  retained  for  some  years  until  Japan,  by 
means  of  cheap  production  and  clever  design,  obtained  nearly  50  per  cent  of  it. 
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An  examination  of  the  statistics  for  1933 — the  latest  available  showing  countries 
of  origin — shows  that  while  in  all  classes  the  value  of  imports  from  Germany  is 
greater  than  that  from  Japan,  in  dolls  and  metal  toys  Germany  was  outstripped 
quantitatively  by  Japan.  Germany  still  retains  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  soft 
toys,  musical  toys,  and  cheap  metal  and  mechanical  toys.  The  participation  of 
France  and  the  United  States  in  the  trade  is  very  slight  compared  with  that  of 
Germany  and  Japan. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  statistics,  Great  Britain  imports  fewer  wooden 
toys  than  any  other  type.  The  great  demand  for  these  is  supplied  by  British 
manufacturers,  who  also  control  the  market  for  well-manufactured  and  efficient 
working  models  of  trains,  yachts,  aeroplanes,  speed  boats,  ships,  and  automobiles, 
as  well  as  aerodromes,  houses,  garages,  and  army  and  navy  equipment,  etc.  In 
cheap  makes  foreign  manufacturers  are  able  to  compete. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  dolls  sold  in  Great  Britain  are 
manufactured  in  this  country.  Canadian  dolls  during  the  past  year  or  two  have 
been  well  received,  but  they  do  not  compete  in  price  with  the  cheap  German 
and  Japanese  types  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

Comparatively  few  constructional  toys  and  models  are  imported.  The  vogue 
for  constructing  aeroplane  models  has  given  a  great  fillip  to  the  output  of  all 
types  by  British  manufacturers.  Inquiries  were  made  recently  on  behalf  of  a 
Canadian  firm  of  model  manufacturers,  but  owing  to  the  many  English  makes  on 
the  market  the  results  so  far  have  not  been  encouraging. 

The  buying  season  for  toys  is  from  January  to  June.  By  arrangement, 
British  as  well  as  foreign  manufacturers  gather  once  or  twice  during  the  season 
in  London  and  Manchester  to  show  their  wares  to  buyers  from  all  parts. 

TARIFF 

Under  the  Import  Duties  Act,  1932,  toys  containing  more  than  10  per  cent 
by  weight  of  rubber  or  celluloid  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  other 
toys,  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Any  goods  containing  silk  (includes  artificial 
silk)  are  subject  to  "  silk  duties,"  which  vary  according  to  the  proportion  of  silk 
in  the  article  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  imported.  Toys  which  are  Canadian  or 
British  Empire  products  within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regula- 
tions are  exempt  from  the  duties  of  the  Import  Duties  Act  and  are  accorded  a 
preferential  reduction  of  one-sixth  in  the  case  of  "  silk  duties." 

THE  PORT  OF  HULL 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  15,  1935. — The  port  of  Hull,  situated  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  at  the  junction  of  the  Hull  and  the  Humber  rivers,  is  22  miles  from 
the  North  Sea  and  181  miles  north  of  London.  It  ranks  third  in  volume  of  trade 
among  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  good  dock  accommodation  that 
covers  an  area  of  over  200  acres  with  a  frontage  of  seven  miles,  and  contains 
cold  storage  space  of  900,000  cubic  feet.  This  port  possesses  very  good  facili- 
ties for  the  carriage  of  goods  by  rail,  road,  river,  and  canal,  and  claims  to  be 
the  cheapest  in  the  country  for  the  handling  of  goods.  Considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  between  Hull  and  inland  manufacturing  centres  by  river,  and  an 
ordinary  day  sees  the  departure  of  twenty  to  thirty  barges,  each  capable  of  carry- 
ing 100  or  more  tons.  One  of  the  features  of  this  port  is  the  free  overside 
delivery  service,  whereby  incoming  goods  are  free  of  charges  for  wharfage,  etc. 
In  view  of  the  canal  and  river  connections,  this  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Through  its  rivers  and  canals,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield,  and 
other  cities  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  North  Midlands  can  be 
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easily  reached.  This  mode  of  transport  has  been  considerably  speeded  up  by 
the  introduction  of  oil-engined  craft.  One  effect  of  the  road  transport  system 
that  has  been  highly  developed  within  the  past  ten  years  is  that  hand-to-mouth 
buying  is  now  a  feature  of  ordinary  trade.  Formerly  considerable  stocks  were 
carried,  but  now  not  only  retail  houses  but  wholesalers  purchase  in  small  quan- 
tities, knowing  that  further  supplies  can  be  obtained  from  distributors  within 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  To  St.  John,  Halifax,  and  Montreal 
the  average  time  for  a  cargo  steamer  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days;  Vancouver 
is  about  forty-three  days  distant. 

Hull  claims  to  be  the  only  municipality  in  Great  Britain  owning  and  operat- 
ing its  own  telephone  system.  This  service  goes  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  It  is  also  claimed  that  this  service  is  the  cheapest  in  the  country.  Busi- 
ness houses  are  charged  a  flat  rate  of  £12,  and  private  houses  £6  10s.  per  annum, 
with  an  unlimited  number  of  calls.  Such  charges  compare  with  those  of  the 
national  system  in  the  four  largest  cities  in  the  country  (exclusive  of  London), 
which  work  out  at  £1  15s.  per  quarter  for  business  premises  and  £1  3s.  for  private 
houses,  with  an  additional  charge  of  Id.  per  call  within  a  certain  radius  of  the 
exchange. 

Hull  has  a  population  of  about  320,000  and  a  rateable  value  of  £1,600,000. 
Flour  milling  is  a  leading  industry,  in  this  respect  holding  a  prominent  position 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  thirty  seed-crushing  and  extracting  mills.  Most 
of  these  mills  being  favourably  located  on  a  waterway,  are  able  to  draw  their 
raw  materials  from  river  lighters  and  thus  escape  dock  dues.  Oil  seeds,  linseed, 
cottonseed,  rapeseed,  castorseed,  soya  beans,  palm  kernels,  and  groundnuts  are 
imported  in  substantial  quantities.  Associated  with  the  oil  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  paints,  varnishes,  and  colours,  which  are  exported  to  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

NOTES  ON  COMMODITIES 

Grain. — Some  of  the  more  important  commodities  that  are  brought  in  by 
sea  are  timber,  grain,  and  oil  seeds;  but  in  addition,  Hull  is  a  distributing  point 
for  provisions,  wool,  and  other  commodities.  The  following  figures  show  the 
imports  of  grain  in  1934  as  compared  with  1933  and  the  proportion  thereof  con- 
tributed by  Canada: — 

Canada 

1934  1933  1933 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 


Wheat    14,684,380  18,165,731  7,532,540 

Barley                     .  .    3,048,036  2,886,033  26,280 

Maize    5,588,552  5,929,722   

Oats    289,440  695,341  204,100 


Hull  is  in  a  position  to  handle  grain  expeditiously,  as  there  is  accommodation 
for  over  750,000  quarters,  and  the  port  possesses  an  elevator  which  is  equipped 
with  modern  appliances  to  enable  it  to  handle  900  tons  an  hour.  This  silo  is 
able  to  unload  three  ships  at  once  and  has  facilities  for  delivering  either  in  bags 
or  bulk  to  rail,  road,  or  river  craft. 

Timber. — During  1934  a  large  quantity  of  timber  was  shipped  into  Hull,  so 
much  so  that  the  port  suffered  from  congestion.  A  record  volume  of  over  270,000 
standards  was  either  landed  or  shipped  over  the  side  to  inland  ports;  this  was 
partly  attributable  to  the  early  opening  of  Russian  ports  to  navigation.  Large 
quantities  of  Canadian  timber,  principally  of  the  lower-priced  varieties,  were 
imported.  Over  eighty  firms  are  engaged  in  the  timber  trade  and  twenty  in  saw- 
milling.  The  dock  accommodation  for  handling  timber  is  extensive,  with  600 
acres  of  open  storage  ground  and  several  timber  ponds  available.  Timber  traders 
have  the  advantage  of  water  connections  with  inland  points. 

Through  Grimsby,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Humber,  large  quantities  of 
timber  are  also  imported.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year  it  was  reported 
that  150,000  tons  were  landed,  an  increase  of  10,000  tons  over  the  previous 
year's  figures. 
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Coal. — In  1913,  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  brought  into  Hull  from  the  col- 
lieries tributary  to  the  port,  of  which  4,500,000  tons  were  exported,  while  about 
another  1,000,000  tons  represented  the  coastal  trade.  In  1934  the  trade  was 
diminished  to  3.000,000  tons,  of  which  exports  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
860,000  tons. 

Fishing. — Fishing  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Humber,  the  ports  of  Hull 
and  Grimsby  vieing  with  each  other  for  supremacy  in  this  industry.  In  point  of 
fact  Hull  now  lands  the  larger  quantity  of  fish,  though  the  value  obtained  for 
that  landed  at  Grimsby  is  somewhat  greater.  At  Grimsby  during  the  past  year  a 
new  dock  was  opened  which  affords  increased  accommodation  to  the  growing 
demands  of  the  industry.  A  good  deal  of  research  work  is  being  carried  on  with 
a  view  to  perfecting  methods  of  fish  preservation. 


BRISTOL  CHANNEL  PITWOOD  IMPORT  TRADE 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  June  18,  1935, — A  report  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1618  (February  2,  1935)  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  establishing  quarterly  in  advance  the  quantities  of  coal 
which  South  Wales  might  export  to  France,  the  quantities  of  pitwood  which 
South  Wales  would  in  turn  import  from  France,  and  the  prices  which  would 
obtain  for  the  pitwood  during  the  quarter  concerned. 

An  official  announcement  has  now  been  made  of  the  conditions  which  will 
obtain  with  respect  to  pitwood  during  the  quarter  to  end  in  September.  The 
quantity  of  pitwood  to  be  purchased  by  the  members  of  the  South  Wales  Coal 
Owners'  Association  will  be  at  the  prescribed  rate  of  80,000  tons,  but  the  time  of 
delivery  may  be  extended  to  beyond  the  end  of  September.  Licences  to  import 
will  be  issued  on  normal  lines,  and  there  will  be  no  reduction  of  the  quantities 
normally  issued. 

The  base  price  for  the  third  quarter  has  been  fixed  at  24s.  6d.  per  ton  c.i.f. 
South  Wales  ports,  based  on  a  freight  of  6s.  9d.  per  ton.  It  is  observed  that  this 
price  will  only  obtain  with  respect  to  the  first  40,000  tons,  while  the  prices  of 
subsequent  imports  may  be  varied  according  to  fluctuations  in  the  sterling-franc 
exchange  rate.  It  is  therefore  provided  that,  if  the  rate  of  exchange  exceeds 
77-50  francs,  or  falls  below  72-50  francs,  at  or  after  August  12,  the  f.o.b.  standard 
price  for  the  quarter  of  17s.  6d.  must  be  varied  accordingly. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR    ( BIRMINGHAM ) ,  1935 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  June  15,  1935. — As  previously  announced  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1580,  the  Birmingham  section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  was 
held  this  year  from  May  20  to  May  31  inclusive,  instead  of  during  the  latter  part 
of  February.  This  was  the  first  time  the  Birmingham  section  has  been  held 
independently  of  the  two  London  sections,  but  the  experiment  did  not  wholly 
justify  itself.  After  carefully  considering  the  effect  of  the  change,  the  manage- 
ment have  now  decided  to  revert  to  their  former  policy  and  hold  the  Birmingham 
section  simultaneously  with  the  fair  in  London — that  is  to  say,  during  the  latter 
part  of  February. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  FAIR 

The  estate  of  Castle  Bromwich,  where  the  fair  is  held,  comprises  nearly  50 
acres,  including  indoor  space  of  265,000  square  feet.  The  whole  is  owned  by  the 
Birmingham  City  Council,  and  the  council  recently  granted  a  150-years'  lease  to 
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the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  organizers  and  managers  of  the  fair. 
This  new  long-term  lease,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  the  chamber  to  pursue  a  for- 
ward policy,  including  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  indoor  area  available  for 
exhibits.  Already  there  are  ten  miles  of  stand  frontages  under  one  roof.  This 
year  well  over  1,000  exhibitors  were  accommodated. 

The  lay-out  of  the  Birmingham  section  was  greatly  improved  this  year. 
Instead  of  six  main  groups  of  exhibits,  some  of  which  overlapped  at  the  last  fair, 
there  were  four  groups,  namely:  Hardware;  Building  and  Heating;  Electricity; 
and  Engineering.  The  engineering  section  was  materially  larger  than  last  year, 
and  included  an  outdoor  display  of  heavy  machinery  and  plant  in  actual  opera- 
tion. The  cooking  and  gas  appliance  sections  were  properly  included  in  the 
building  group. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  RESULTS  ACHIEVED 

The  attendance  at  the  fair  this  year  fell  short  of  expectations,  amounting  to  . 
approximately  115,828  as  compared  with  124,178  last  year,  a  reduction  of  8,350. 
However,  there  were  fewer  Continental  buyers  in  attendance,  and  it  is  now  felt 
that  the  advantages  of  warmer  weather  have  not  counterbalanced  the  disadvan- 
tage of  separating  the  Birmingham  section  from  the  London  sections. 

The  Birmingham  section,  however,  was  abundantly  productive  of  results. 
In  the  building  and  heating  group  a  steady  volume  of  business  was  experienced 
throughout  the  fair.  The  demand  for  light  castings  and  sanitary  equipment  for 
the  building  industry  was  particularly  prominent. 

The  amount  of  business  done  by  the  lighter  branches  of  the  electrical  indus- 
try was  also  stated  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  hardware  groups,  however, 
derived  little,  if  any,  benefit  from  the  change  of  date. 

CANADIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SECTION 

The  Canadian  Government  section  has  been  completely  reconstructed  on 
modern  lines  and  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  to  be  seen  at  the  fair.  It  har- 
monized with  the  general  lay-out,  and  provided  Canadian  exhibitors  with  a 
handsome  background  for  the  display  of  their  products.  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment exhibit  consisted  of  a  display  of  Canadian  minerals  and  a  small  timber 
display.  Of  the  remaining  stands  in  the  section,  three  were  leased  by  the  Timber 
Commissioner  for  Eastern  Canada  and  the  remainder  by  the  following  private 
exhibitors: — 

Andrews  Wire  Works  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Watford,  Ont. — "Androck  "  kitchenware. 
P.  &  F.  Corbin,  Belleville,  Ont. — Cylinder  night  latches,  locksets,  door  checks,  mortice  bolts, 
etc. 

Beatty  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Fergus,  Ont. — Electric  washing  machines  and  home  laundry  appliances. 
Canadian  Office  and  School  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  Ont.  (associated  with  The  Preston 

Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  Ont.). — Sanitary  seats. 
Champion  Spark  Plug  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont. — Champion  plugs,  commercial  vehicle 

types  and  motor-cycle  types. 
W.  H.  Colt  (London)  Ltd.,  Bush  House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.2. — Colt  Canadian  cedarwood 

tiles. 

Eaton  Canadian  Products,  Ltd.,  Toronto. — Gas  and  electric  cookers. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Rubber  footwear  for  all  purposes  and  mechanical 
rubber  goods. 

International  Fibre  Board  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. — Ten-test  fibreboard. 
Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Commercial  publications. 

Thor-Canadian  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Thor  electric  washer  and  wringer,  Thor  automatic 
ironer,  and  Thor  electric  vacuum. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Timber  Commissioner  for  Eastern  Canada  included  a  display 
of  the  principal  commercial  woods  found  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia. 
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PAMPHLETS 

Between  4,000  and  5,000  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  folders  were  distributed 
from  the  Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau,  and  several  thousand 
inquiries  were  handled.  A  number  of  foreign  inquiries  were  forwarded  to  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioners  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere. 

On  Thursday,  May  23,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  and  others,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Canadian  section. 

CATALOGUES 

A  copy  of  the  official  catalogue  of  the  fair,  together  with  copies  of  the  cata7 
logue  of  the  Canadian  industrial  section,  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  20,  1935. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  reports 
that  the  weather  during  May  was  exceptionally  dry  and  crops  were  affected  by 
the  lack  of  moisture.  Frost  of  unusual  severity  for  the  season,  accompanied  in 
some  parts  by  snow,  occurred  in  the  third  week.  Growth  was  thus  in  most  dis- 
tricts further  retarded,  and  vegetation  suffered  a  very  severe  check,  while  serious 
damage  was  done  to  fruit  crops.  Live  stock  generally  suffered  from  the  unfavour- 
able weather. 

Wheat  generally  made  vigorous  and  healthy  growth  during  the  month, 
although  in  some  areas  the  crop  suffered  temporarily  from  the  wintry  conditions. 
From  a  preliminary  estimate  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  it  appears  that  the  area 
under  wheat  will  show  an  increase  pf  about  7,000  acres. 

Barley  suffered  less  from  the  severe  frost  than  wheat  and  the  crop  was  look- 
ing well  although  rain  was  needed.  Estimates  of  the  area  under  barley  this  year 
indicate  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  about  7,000  acres. 

Early-sown  oats  were  generally  looking  well  by  the  end  of  May,  but  the 
growth  of  later  sowings  was  checked  considerably  by  frost  and  drought.  The 
reports  on  the  condition  of  the  crop  at  the  end  of  the  month  show  considerable 
variation.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  present  estimates,  the  total  area 
under  oats  will  show  an  increase  of  about  13,000  acres. 

Rye  grass  and  clover  seeds  suffered  from  the  cold  and  dry  weather  condi- 
tions, and  grass  generally  was  less  promising  than  usual  at  the  beginning  of  June. 
Rain  and  heat  were  badly  needed  in  many  districts.  Generally  the  crop  is  not 
well-grown,  hay  being  short  in  the  stalk,  and  a  heavy  crop  is  not  now  expected. 

The  dry  and  cold  weather  during  the  month  caused  serious  damage  to  fruit 
blossoms  in  almost  every  district.  Plums,  gooseberries,  and  red  and  black  cur- 
rants are  regarded  as  a  complete  failure,  while  the  raspberry  crop  promises  to 
be  only  25  per  cent  of  the  average.  Apples  and  pears  will  perhaps  give  half  a 
crop.  A  normal  crop  of  strawberries,  however,  was  looked  for  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Owing  to  lack  of  rain  growth  on  the  pastures  was  slow,  and  grazing  cattle  in 
most  districts  had  not  made  the  usual  progress.  In  many  parts  the  condition 
of  dairy  cows  was  reported  to  be  good,  and  the  milk  yield  up  to  or  above  the 
average. 
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MARKET  FOR  MICA  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  14,  1935. — Although  previous  investigations  have  revealed  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  Canadian  mica  to  compete  against  supplies  from 
India  and  Madagascar,  nevertheless  the  situation  is  now  becoming  more  favour- 
able for  the  Canadian  product. 

This  office  is  in  touch  with  a  large  firm  of  mica  importers  in  Dundee,  who  buy 
from  $60,000  to  $75,000  worth  annually,  mostly  from  India  and  Madagascar. 
The  10  per  cent  tariff,  coupled  with  the  high  French  rate  of  exchange,  have 
resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  Madagascar  amber  supplies,  and 
this  Scottish  firm  are  of  the  opinion  that  Canadian  firms  should  now  be  able  to 
compete.  Samples  of  the  varieties  and  grades  of  overseas  micas  at  present  in 
most  demand  in  this  country  are  now  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  are  available  for  interested  firms. 


grading 

Mica  is  graded  according  to  the  accepted  Indian  standards,  which  ar,e  as 
follows: — 

Grade  Square  Inches      Grade  Square  Inches 

6   1-3  2   16-24 

5   3-6  1   24-36 

4   6-10  Al   36-48 

3   lo-io 

The  grades  in  principal  demand  are  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4.  The  supply  of  the 
smaller-sized  splittings,  Nos.  5  and  6,  is  usually  far  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
There  is  at  present  a  decided  shortage  of  Madagascar  dark  amber  7^  inches  by 
2\  inches.  This  particular  size,  which  is  in  steady  demand,  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  obtain,  and  has  cost  as  high  as  9s.  per  pound  c.i.f.,  as  it  has  only 
been  obtainable  in  Grade  1,  viz.  24-36  square  inches,  whereas  it  should  be 
possible  to  get  it  out  of  Grade  2,  viz.  16-24  square  inches,  at  about  5s.  per  pound 
c.i.f. 

If  any  Canadian  manufacturer  can  produce  this  size,  it  should  find  a  ready 
market  in  this  country. 

trices 

Present  c.i.f.  prices  for  Madagascar  supplies  in  the  following  grades  are  as 
follows:  1,6s.  to  9s.;  2,5s.;  3,  4s.  3d.;  4,  2s.  9d.;  6,  7£d. 

Indian  ruby  varies  considerably  in  price.  For  instance,  Indian  stained  ruby, 
for  electric  irons  and  toasters,  grade  3,  is  quoted  at  3s.  per  pound,  whereas  fine 
Indian  ruby,  grade  5,  for  condenser  plates,  is  5s.  per  pound.  Calcutta  spotted, 
grade  2,  is  quoted  at  from  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  per  pound.  Brazilian  mica,  grade  4,  suit- 
able for  heater  plates,  is  currently  quoted  at  2s.  3d.  per  pound  c.i.f. 

If  Canadian  amber  mica  can  be  delivered  in  this  country  at  a  price  com- 
petitive with  good  Indian  spotted,  there  should  be  a  steady  market  for  it  for 
all  types  of  electrical  work. 


GROUND  MICA,  SLABS,  SPLITTING 

Although  there  is  a  steady  outlet  for  ground  mica  among  wallpaper,  decora- 
tive, and  rubber-proofing  trades,  there  are  sufficient  scrap  mica  splittings  avail- 
able for  ground  mica  in  this  country.  Scrap  is  sent  to  London  to  be  ground,  and 
brings  about  £4  per  ton.  It  is  not  thought  that  Canadian  firms  could  compete 
in  ground  mica. 
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Splittings,  however,  are  in  more  demand,  especially  among  the  large  elec- 
trical firms  in  the  Midlands  of  England.  Large  quantities  are  also  used  for  spark 
plugs. 

The  principal  demand  in  Scotland  is  for  slab  mica.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  mining  and  trimming  of  mica.  The  system  of  "  thumb  trim- 
ming," as  practised  in  Canada,  is  considered  inferior  to  the  practice  of  "  sickle  " 
or  "  knife  "  trimming  in  use  in  other  countries.  Grading  should  also  be  carefully 
supervised,  and  all  wavy,  flawed,  or  imperfect  mica  withheld  from  shipment. 

Scottish  figures  of  imports  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  United  Kingdom 
trade  returns. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  OF  MICA 

The  United  Kingdom  imports  of  mica  for  1933  and  1929  are  as  follows: — 

Quantity  Vah 

1! 

Ground  Mica — - 

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries 
All  British  countries.. 


Total  (all  countries) 
Slabs  and  Splittings — 

Germany  

France   

Madagascar  

United  States  

Brazil  


Total  fall  foreign  countries) 

British  India  

Southern  Rhodesia  

Tanganika  

Other  British  countries..  .. 


Total  British  countries .  . 
Total  from  all  countries 


1933 

1929 

1933 

1929 

Tons 

Tons 

£ 

£ 

512 

398 

10,859 

12,612 

54 

33 

962 

776 

72 

338 

665 

2,543 

638 

769 

12.486 

15,931 

5 

16 

2,196 

5,519 

106 

131 

17.497 

17,494 

61 

29 

8.616 

4,710 

9 

881 

7 

2,389 

194 

227 

32,530 

37,915 

1,023 

1.856 

168,510 

328,005 

171 

47,034 

49 

10,171 

'  24 

64 

4,721 

10,125 

1,047 

2,140 

173,231 

395,335 

1.241 

2,367 

205,761 

433,250 

COOPERAGE  STOCK  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  7,  1935. — As  the  result  of  an  inquiry  from  a  Canadian  firm, 
this  office  has  recently  investigated  the  market  possibilities  for  various  types  of 
cooperage  stock  in  Scotland. 

The  principal  outlets  for  this  class  of  material  are  whisky  barrels  "  (for 
which  oak  is  preferred) ,  wooden  butter  kegs,  herring  barrels,  and  potato  bar- 
rels. In  addition  there  is  a  large  potential  market  for  various  classes  of  boxes, 
packing  cases,  berry  punnets,  etc.,  but  these  products  are  controlled  almost 
entirely  by  the  domestic  industry,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  Canadian  manu- 
facturers could  compete  against  the  local  makers. 

WOODEN  BUTTER  KEGS 

The  demand  for  wooden  butter  kegs  in  Scotland  is  strictly  limited.  Most 
countries  on  the  Continent — including  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  Holland,  and 
Denmark — ship  butter  in  kegs  or  kiels.  In  this  country,  however,  the  generally 
accepted  method  of  packing  is  in  cases  or  boxes  similar  to  the  pyramid-shaped 
box  in  general  use  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  Although  some  firms  may  look  for 
an  increased  demand  for  kegs  in  this  country,  the  general  weight  of  opinion 
here  seems  to  favour  the  56-pound  (^-cwt.)  box,  which  is  considered  more  com- 
pletely air-tight  and  not  so  clumsy  to  handle. 
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There  has  been  an  increased  production  of  butter  in  Scotland  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  planning  for  an  even 
greater  production  in  the  future.  Much  of  this  butter  will  be  sold  in  rolls, 
requiring  no  wooden  packing,  while  the  remainder  will  be  packed  probably  in 
boxes  or  kegs.   Some  packers  use  a  keg  in  order  to  imitate  the  Danish  product. 

The  dimensions  of  the  kegs  at  present  in  use  in  this  country  are  as  follows: 
net  capacity,  1  cwt. ;  outside  dimensions,  22^  by  13  inches;  and  bilge  circumfer- 
ence, 52J  inches,  staves  planed  outside  and  inside.  Half-cwt.  kegs  are  also  used, 
the  dimensions  for  which  are  17^  by  11  inches,  bilge  circumference  44^  inches. 
Thp.  kegs7  of  course,  would  require  to  be  shipped  in  a  knocked-down  condition. 

HERRING  BARRELS 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  used  for  packing  herring  in 
Scotland  each  year.  The  trade  is  large,  though  fluctuating.  The  timber  gener- 
ally used  for  herring  barrels  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  Baltic  fir,  or  white 
wood.  The  leading  cooperage  firms  and  boxmakers  producing  barrels  for  this 
purpose  are  centred  in  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead  in  Scotland.  There  used  to  be 
one  or  two  cooperage  firms  in  Glasgow  catering  for  this  trade,  but  it  is  now 
centred  on  the  Northeast  Coast. 

There  are  two  sizes  of  barrels  in  general  use,  the  whole  barrels  and  half 
barrels,  with  the  following  dimensions: — 

Whole  or  Full  Barrels. — Height.  31|  inches;  maximum  outside  bilge  diameter,  20^ 
inches;  top  and  bottom  diameter,  17^  inches;  thickness  of  staves,  f  inch.  Capacity:  A  full 
barrel  is  guaranteed  to  contain  250  pounds  net  weight  fish.     Full   gross  shipping  weight, 

3  cwts. 

Half  Barrels. — Height,  24  inches;  maximum  outside  bilge  diameter,  17  inches;  top  and 
bottom  diameter.  14  inches;  thickness  of  staves,  |-  inch.  Capacity:  A  half  barrel  is 
guaranteed  to  contain  125  pounds  net  weight  fish.   Full  gross  shipping  weight,  about  1^  cwts. 

Both  full  and  half  barrels  are  reinforced  with  three  top  and  bottom  wooden  hoops,  as 
well  as  a  top  and  bottom  iron  band  1£  inches  wide. 

Prices. — Whole  barrels  (made  in  Aberdeen)  cost  about  5s.  6d.  each  delivered 
Glasgow;  half  barrels  (made  in  Aberdeen)  cost  about  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  each 
delivered  Glasgow. 

As  the  freight  from  Aberdeen  to  Glasgow  is  3d.  per  barrel  (and  the  barrels 
are  bought  "  made  up  ") ,  the  price  at  which  a  Canadian  firm  would  need  to  lay 
them  down  in  Aberdeen,  the  centre  of  the  trade,  is  about  5s.  3d.  each  for  large 
and  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  each  for  the  half-size  barrel.  Recently  some  Scottish  firms 
have  been  turning  out  a  barrel  with  iron  hoops  around  both  the  top  and  bottom 
half,  instead  of  the  three  wooden  hoops  for  this  purpose.  This,  of  course,  is  in 
addition  to  the  top  and  bottom  iron  bands.  Iron-hooped  barrels  are  about 
2d.  cheaper  than  the  regular  wooden-hooped  ones. 

There  is  also  a  large  trade  in  flat  boxes  for  fresh  herring  shipments,  mostly 
to  Germany.  These  boxes  contain  one-half  cran  of  herring  net  (one  cran  equals 
four  96-pound  baskets  of  fish).  The  full  gross  shipping  weight  of  the  boxes 
packed  with  ice  is  from  2  to  2\  cwts. 

The  outside  dimensions  are  as  follows  (in  inches):  length,  36;  width,  19; 
net  depth,  12;  thickness  of  material,  on  the  sides  \  mcn>  at  the  ends  f  inch. 

These  boxes  are  made  from  Scotch  fir.  They  cost  Is.  9^d.  per  set,  delivered, 
or  made  up  about  2s.  Id.  per  box,  free  delivered. 

Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Grimsby,  and  Yarmouth  are  the  chief  United  King- 
dom ports  from  which  fresh  herring  shipments  are  made. 

POTATO  BARRELS 

There  is  a  large  trade  in  potatoes  in  Scotland,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
barrels  are  required  for  this  purpose  each  year.  Formerly,  the  container  in 
most  demand  for  shipping  potatoes  was  an  oak  barrel,  strong  and  well  made. 
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The  material  used  was  American  oak,  reinforced  with  French  hoops.  These 
barrels  were  guaranteed  to  contain  12  stones  of  potatoes  or  168  pounds  net 
weight,  and  were  priced  at  about  5s.  ($1.20)  each  delivered. 

AYithin  the  past  few  years,  however,  many  of  the  leading  potato  merchants 
in  this  country  have  abandoned  the  original  oak  barrel,  and  are  using  in  its 
place  second-hand  fruit  barrels.  Thousands  of  barrels  of  Canadian  apples  are 
shipped  to  Glasgow  annually,  mostly  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario,  and  these, 
once  they  have  been  emptied,  are  obtainable  from  fruit  merchants  and  grocers, 
according  to  their  condition,  at  from  3d.  to  6d.  each.  The  larger  potato  mer- 
chants in  Scotland  employ  their  own  coopers,  who  reinforce  the  used  barrels 
with  hoops,  imported  from  France,  and  add  ropes  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  which 
assist  in  "  shawing "  or  covering  the  new  potatoes.  This  improvised  apple 
barrel  is  the  correct  size  for  marketing  potatoes,  and  is  also  available  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  original  oak  container.  Consequently,  it  has  diverted 
the  demand  from  the  oak  barrel,  and  there  is  now  little  demand  for  new  cooper- 
age stock  in  Scotland  for  packing  potatoes. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Australian  Lead  Production 

Sydney,  May  24,  1935. — In  spite  of  a  lower  output  than  in  the  preceding- 
year,  Australia  in  1934  retained  her  place  as  the  second  largest  producer  of  lead. 
Her  total  production  in  1934  amounted  to  190,000  tons  as  compared  with  208,000 
tons  in  1933  and  187,000  tons  in  1932.  The  two  principal  producers  are  the 
Broken  Hill  mines  in  New  South  Wales  and  the  Mount  Isa  mine  in  Queensland. 
If  demand  and  price  warranted  it,  the  output  could  be  largely  increased;  but 
the  price  last  year  followed  a  course  disappointing  to  producers,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  Australian  exchange  rate,  production  would  hardly  be  economically 
feasible. 

Australian  Tobacco  Production 

It  is  estimated  that  tobacco  production  in  Australia  for  the  current  year 
will  amount  to  2,680,000  pounds  of  leaf — a  reduction  of  approximately  500,000 
pounds  from  last  year,  when  the  yield  was  far  below  average.  The  extent  of  the 
decline  in  production,  due  largely  to  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  to  unfavour- 
able weather,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  two  years  ago  the  crop  was  13,000,000 
pounds. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

There  has  been  a  steady  upward  trend  in  wool  prices  at  recent  wool  sales  in 
Sydney  and  in  Australia  generally,  the  average  being  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
higher  than  those  which  prevailed  in  January.  As  the  selling  draws  to  a  close, 
overseas  buyers  are  becoming  keen  to  buy,  resulting  in  strong  general  competi- 
tion, and  woolmen  are  confident  that  the  favourable  conditions  will  be  main- 
tained until  the  close  of  the  season. 

A  review  of  the  position  abroad  shows  that  there  is  not  an  oversupply  of 
stocks  in  hand.  The  anticipated  benefits  through  the  use  of  synthetic  materials  in 
Germany  have  not  been  realized,  for  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  price  of  wool 
will  have  to  be  from  14  pence  to  15  pence  per  pound  before  such  materials  can  be 
regarded  as  serious  competitors,  and  the  average  price  is  now  about  11  pence. 
The  lowest  price  recorded  in  Sydney  this  season  was  in  September,  when  the 
average  declined  to  9-1  pence  per  pound.  For  the  last  three  weeks  there  have 
been  no  sales  in  Sydney  on  account  of  the  fact  that  auctions  were  being  held  in 
Brisbane,  and  at  those  sales  full  late  figures  were  paid  for  wools  of  all  descrip- 
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tions.  Japanese  and  Yorkshire  competition  was  a  feature  of  these  sales.  Ger- 
man buyers  were  again  very  active,  and  representatives  from  Italy,  France,  and 
Belgium  also  increased  their  purchases. 

The  season  closes  on  June  30.  The  final  series  in  Sydney  has  begun,  and  will 
cover  three  weeks  with  an  approximate  offering  of  156,500  bales. 

In  hose  for  women's  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  for  men's  wear,  artificial  silk 
has  unquestionably  cut  severely  into  wool  consumption;  but  this  has  been  more 
than  made  up  by  the  vast  quantity  now  consumed  in  knitting  yarns  for  domestic 
use. 

Tin  Production  in  Australia 

With  an  output  of  some  2,000  tons  of  metallic  tin  annually,  Australia  now 
produces  sufficient  to  rank  ninth  among  the  producers  of  the  world.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  production  was  over  8,000  tons  annually.  The  decline  during 
these  years  has  been  interrupted  in  periods  of  abnormally  high  metal  prices, 
but  the  Commonwealth  has  given  little  evidence  in  recent  years  that  it  will  again 
become  an  important  producer.  The  easily  mined  rich  lode  has  apparently  been 
worked  out  together  with  the  alluvial  deposits.  There  have  been  no  new  finds  of 
importance,  and  small-scale  operations  have  militated  against  the  low  costs 
necessary  for  the  treatment  of  low-grade  ores. 

Export  of  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Eggs  from  Australia 

Latest  statistical  information  available  indicates  that  the  exports  of  butter 
and  cheese  from  July  until  the  end  of  April  show  considerable  increases  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
regard  to  cheese,  the  figures  for  the  period  1934-35  being  7,064  tons  from  the  whole 
of  Australia  compared  with  3,896  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  Of  the  exports  of  cheese,  95-26  per  cent  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Exports  of  butter  from  Australia  from  July  to  the  end  of  April 
totalled  102,439  tons  as  compared  with  87,251  tons  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  season,  of  which  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  96,645  tons  com- 
pared with  81,444  tons. 

The  exports  of  eggs  during  the  past  export  season  totalled  722,746  cases 
(30  dozen  in  a  case).  This  represents  an  increase  of  99,043  cases  over  the  pre- 
vious season's  figures,  or  15-9  per  cent. 


FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  INDIA,  1934-35 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  May  21,  1935.— The  trade  returns  of  British  India  for  March  last, 
recently  issued,  record  the  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  British  India  during 
the  fiscal  year  1934-35.  During  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31  the  value 
of  the  imports  increased,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  by  Rs.  170 ,000 ,000 
or  15  per  cent  and  amounted  to  Rs. 1,320 ,000, 000.  The  total  exports,  including 
re-exports,  rose  during  the  past  fiscal  year  by  Rs.50,600,000,  or  3  per  cent,  to 
Rs.l, 550,000 .000.  The  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  showed,  during  the  year 
under  review,  an  increase  of  Rs. 49, 300 ,000,  or  3  per  cent,  to  Rs.l, 5 10, 000 ,000. 
while  re-exports  increased  by  Rs.1,300,000,  or  4  per  cent.  The  grand  total  of 
imports,  exports,  and  re-exports  amounted  in  1934-35  to  Rs. 2, 870 ,000 ,000  as 
against  Rs.2,650,000,000,  an  increase  of  Rs. 220 ,000, 000,  or  8  per  cent.  The  figures 
are  as  under: —  April  to  March 

1934-35  1933-34  Increase 

Rs.  Rs.  Rs.      Per  Cent 

Exports                                                    1,512,400,000  1,463,100.000  49,300,000  3.4 

Re-exports"                                                      35,500,000  34,200,000  1.300.000  3.8 

Total  exports                                            1,547,900,000  1,497,300,000  50,600.000  3.4 

Imports                                                     1,322,500,000  1.153,600,000  168,900,000  14.6 

Excess  of  total  exports  over  imports..       225,400.000  343,700,000   
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Imports  of  treasure  on  both  private  and  Government  account  increased  in 
1934-35  by  Rs.22,900,000  to  Rs.42,500,000.  Gold  bullion  dropped  by  Rs.2,900,000 
to  Rs.5,400,000;  sovereigns  and  other  British  gold  coin  by  Rs.800,000  to  Rs.l,- 
700,000,  while  other  coined  gold  declined  by  Rs.100,000  to  Rs.133,000.  The  value 
of  silver  imported  increased  by  Rs.26,900,000  to  Rs.35,100,000,  while  imports  of 
currencv  notes  dropped  by  Rs.200,000  to  Rs.200,000.  Exports  of  treasure  de- 
creased"by  Rs.20,600,000  to  Rs.635,000,000.  Exports  of  gold  alone  amounted  to 
Rs.532,600,000  as  against  Rs.581, 500,000  in  the  preceding  year.  The  import  and 
export  figures  of  gold  and  silver  during  the  year  compare  as  follows  with  those 
of  the  previous  year: — 

April  to  March 
1934-35  1933-34  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Us.  Rs.  Rs. 

Gold  imported   7.200,000         11,000,000       -  3.800,000 

Gold  exported   532,600,000       581,500,000  -48,900,000 

Silver  imported   19,200,000  8,100,000  +11,100,000 

Silver  exported   40,800,000  8,000,000  +32,800,000 

Measured  by  the  statistics  of  merchandise  and  treasure,  the  total  visible  bal- 
ance of  trade  during  the  twelve  months  was  Rs. 781, 000,000  in  favour  of  India  as 
compared  with  Rs.919,600,000  in  the  preceding  year. 

Imports  from  Canada  for  the  twelve  months  under  review  were  valued  at 
Rs.9, 143,671  as  compared  with  Rs.6,867,428  in  the  preceding  period,  while  exports 
to  the  Dominion  were  Rs.16,277,224  and  Rs.18,809,904  respectively. 


GOLD  EXPORT 


But  for  the  phenomenal  export  of  gold  since  September,  1931,  India's  trade 
balance  would  have  been  definitely  adverse.  The  Finance  Member,  while  rebut- 
ting arguments  in  favour  of  a  check  upon  the  export  of  gold,  stated  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  recently  that  there  was  no  reason  to  regard  gold  as  anything 
but  a  commodity.  The  Government  seems  to  be  more  convinced  than  ever  of 
the  need  of  allowing  gold  exports  which,  by  levelling  the  balance  of  trade,  is 
enabling  India  to  meet  her  extensive  foreign  obligations.  It  is  held  that  owing  to 
the  serious  fall  in  India's  exports  as  the  result  of  certain  countries,  such  as  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  curtailing  their  purchases  of  Indian  goods,  the  chief  method  of 
maintaining  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  next  four  or  five  years  will 
be  through  export  of  surplus  gold  and  silver,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of 
raising  large  sterling  loans  to  meet  the  annual  London  obligations.  It  is  said 
that  precious  metals  are  extensively  stored  in  India,  and  that  the  high  price  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  international  situation 
remains  on  the  existing  basis,  will  enable  India  to  export  precious  metals  abroad 
and  thereby  realize  profits  and  also  help  the  country's  finances. 


ANALYSIS  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

An  analysis  of  the  import  figures  shows  that  the  total  imports  during  1934-35 
amounted  to  Rs.l, 322,500 ,000  compared  with  Rs.l, 153,500,000  in  1933-34,  an 
advance  of  Rs.l 69,000,000  over  the  value  of  the  previous  year.  Imports  from 
Empire  countries  amounted  to  Rs. 653,400,000  as  against  Rs. 577,000,000  in 

1933-  34,  an  advance  of  Rs. 76,400,000.    Importations  from  foreign  countries  in 

1934-  35  amounted  to  Rs. 669 ,000 ,000  as  compared  with  Rs.576,500,000,  an  increase 
of  Rs.92,500,000.  A  study  of  the  above  figures  shows  that  in  the  two  years  under 
review  the  percentage  of  share  of  the  Empire  and  foreign  countries  in  the  import 
trade  of  India  was  more  or  less  equal.  The  advance  registered  in  1934-35  over 
the  value  of  1933-34  was  more  or  less  equally  shared  by  both  these  entities,  the 
share  of  Empire  countries  being  Rs. 76,400,000  and  that  of  foreign  countries  Rs.92,- 
500,000.  The  total  imports  into  India  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
Rs.537,400,000  in  1934-35  compared  with  Rs.475,800,000  in  1933-34,  an  increase 
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of  Rs. 61,600,000,  leaving  about  Rs.10,000,000  as  the  share  of  the  other  Empire 
countries.  Japan,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  were  mainly  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

The  total  exports  from  India  in  1934-35  amounted  to  Rs.  1,512, 400,000 
as  against  Rs.1,463,200,000  in  1933-34,  thus  registering  an  increase  of  Rs.49,- 
300,000.  Of  this,  the  share  of  Empire  countries  amounted  to  Rs. 683,700,000 
in  1934-35  as  against  Rs.681,400,000  in  1933-34,  so  that  the  total  value 
of  the  export  trade  of  India  with  Empire  countries  was  more  or  less  sta- 
tionary during  the  two  years  1933-34  and  1934-35.  The  value  of  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  was  practically  stationary  during  this  period  at  about 
Rs.472,500,000  for  each  of  the  two  years,  the  increase,  if  at  all,  in  1934-35  being 
Rs.2,500,000,  a  negligible  amount.  As  regards  exports  to  foreign  countries, 
the  total  of  this  trade  in  1934-35  amounted  to  Rs.828,700,000  compared  with 
Rs.781, 700,000  in  1933-34,  the  increase  being  only  Rs.47 ,000,000.  The  increase 
registered  is  comparatively  so  small  that  it  can  be  stated  that  the  exports  of 
India  to  foreign  countries  remained  more  or  less  stationary  during  the  two  years 
under  review,  though  the  increase  in  this  direction  was  appreciably  greater 
than  with  the  Empire  countries.  Exports  to  Japan  increased  by  Rs. 115,300.000, 
from  Rs.126,100,000  in  1933-34  to  Rs.241, 400,000  in  1934-35.  Of  the  total  export 
trade  of  India,  the  share  of  Empire  countries  was  45  per  cent  (that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  32  per  cent) ,  and  of  the  foreign  countries  55  per  cent. 

TRADE  OF  MALTA  IN  1934 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

"  Milan,  June  5,  1935. — Total  imports  into  Malta  during  1934,  valued  at 
£3,469,035,  showed  a  decrease  of  £12,827  as  compared  to  the  total  for  the  previous 
year,  £3,481,862.  The  1933  figure,  however,  includes  imports  of  bullion  and 
specie  to  the  value  of  £10,000,  so  that  in  point  of  merchandise  imported  the  dif- 
ference is  reduced  to  only  £2,827. 

Exports  in  1934,  totalling  £575,089,  showed  an  increase  of  £234,194  over  the 
total  1933  figure  of  £340,895.  These  totals  include  re-exports  amounting  to 
£399,851  in  1934  and  £197,450  in  1933.  TsTo  exports  of  bullion  or  specie  were 
recorded  in  1934,  but  shipments  to  the  amount  of  £5,516  were  included  in  the 
re-export  total  for  1933. 

IMPORTS 

Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco. — Imports  in  this  category  totalled  £1,355,810  as 
against  £1,388,398  in  1933.  In  both  years  heaviest  import  totals  were  recorded 
under  this  classification.  During  1934  imports  of  wheat  amounted  to  25,498  tons 
(£137,675),  the  corresponding  figures  for  1933  being  31,944  tons  (£186,599). 
Imports  of  wheat  flour  totalled  238,526  cwts.  (£96,705)  in  1934  as  against  266,108 
cwts.  (£117,754)  in  1933.  Fresh,  frozen,  and  preserved  meats  increased  both  in 
quantity  and  value  in  1934  as  against  1933,  the  quantitative  figures  being  314,000 
cwts.  and  19,233  cwts.  respectively  and  the  values  £81,278  and  £53,036. 

Other  major  imports  in  this  group  were:  cattle,  87,666  head  in  1934  as 
against  89,515  head  in  1933;  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  19,772  cwts.  (24,916 
cwts.);  butter  and  butter  substitutes,  19,914  cwts.  (19,501  cwts.). 

Raw  Materials  and  Mainly  Unmanufactured  Articles.— Total  imports  in  this 
group  were  valued  at  £466,650  in  1934  as  compared  with  £513,666  in  1933.  The 
item  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuels  accounted  for  £185,892  of  the  1934  total;  gaso- 
lene £138,506,  and  petroleum  £68,376.  Wood  and  timber,  valued  at  £46,277,  were 
the  only  other  principal  imports  in  this  group. 

Manufactured  Articles,^ Imports  under  this  heading  showed  a  slight  increase 
in  1934  as  compared  to  1933,  the  totals  being  respectively  £1,288,481  and  £1,247,- 
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270.  During  1934  major  imports  in  this  group  consisted  of:  metals  and  metal 
manufactures,  £170,663  (£175,441);  motor  vehicles,  £88,295  (£86,735);  cotton 
goods,  £132,706  (£134,036) ;  woollen  goods,  £73,568  (£53,998) ;  silk  goods,  £61,- 
118  (£62,923);  apparel  and  slops,  £83,280  (£69,097);  haberdashery,  £35,581 
(£35,522)  ;  boots  and  shoes,  £46,190  (£43,829) ;  leather  and  its  manufactures, 
£25,010  (£26,403) ;  soap,  £53,904  (£44,449)  ;  drugs  and  druggists'  sundries,  £42,- 
694  (£38,017) ;  books  and  stationery,  £26,426  (£22,738)  ;  paper,  other  than  sta- 
tionery, £27.808  (£24,545). 

Miscellaneous  and  Unclassified  Articles. — £358,094  in  1934  as  against  £322,- 
528  in  1933. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Imports  into  Malta  from  Canada  during  1934  totalled  £65,226  as  against 
£72,655  in  1933.  Exports  from  Malta  to  Canada  were  £30  in  1933;  none  were 
recorded  in  1934.  As  in  1933,  Canada  ranked  third  among  the  Empire  sources 
of  supply,  being  preceded  by  Great  Britain  with  £959,511  (£1,001,777)  and  Aus- 
tralia with  £74,180  (£98,070). 

Of  the  non-Empire  sources  of  supply,  Canada  was  preceded  bv  Italv,  £330,- 
371  (£494,236)  ;  Turkey,  £232,477  (£165,624)  ;  Roumania,  £213,424  (£260,469)  ; 
Germany,  £161,923  (£190,757)  ;  United  States,  £153,724  (£137,189)  ;  Japan, 
£143,015  (£116,237);  Holland,  £109,674  (£119,158);  France,  £96,401  (£81.917); 
and  Belgium,  £95,314  (£96,844). 

According  to  the  official  Malta  tabulation,  imports  from  Canada  in  the  years 
1933  and  1934  were  as  follows:— 

Quantity  Value 
1934         1933  1934  1933 

Flour  and  semola  Cwt.       17.384       17,647       £10,301       £  8,044 

Wheat  Tons         4.687         8,296         30.124  53,035 

All  other  articles   24,801  11,576 


Total   £65,226  £72,655 

Wheat. — Canada  supplied  4,687  tons  of  wheat  to  Malta  during  1934,  out  of 
a  total  of  25,498  tons.  In  1933  the  figure  was  8,296  tons  out  of  the  total  31,944 
tons.  In  volume  the  sequence  in  1934  of  principal  suppliers  was:  Australia,  7,051 
tons;  Canada;  Argentina,  4,051  tons;  United  States,  2,945  tons.  In  point  of 
value  Australia  also  led  with  £37,568,  followed  bv  Canada,  the  United  States 
(£22,621),  and  Argentina  (£17,337). 

Wheat  Flour. — During  1934  France  was  the  largest  source  of  supply  with 
91.978  cwts.  (£29,741),  followed  bv  Australia,  57,108  cwts.  (£22,727);  United 
States,  38,693  cwts.  (£18,978);  Canada;  and  Russia,  16,010  cwts.  (£7,072).  It 
will  be  noted  that  French  shipments  led  by  far  more  in  point  of  volume  than  in 
value.  This  feature  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  France  is  shipping  flour  made 
from  cheap  grains,  and  so  capturing  a  large  proportion  of  the  market  on  a  price 
basis. 

Under  the  heading  "  other  manufactured  grains,"  Canada  in  1934  was 
credited  with  shipments  of  288  cwts.  (£568) . 

Cheese. — Out  of  a  total  of  15,514  cwts.  imported  into  Malta  in  1934,  Italy 
supplied  5,780  cwts.,  New  Zealand  4,022  cwts.,  Greece  2,300  cwts.,  and  Canada 
1,001  cwts. 

Condensed  Milk. — Holland  was  the  largest  source  of  supply  for  this  com- 
modity during  1934  with  49,668  cases  out  of  the  total  of  62,263.  Other  leading 
sources  were:  Great  Britain,  3,753  cases;  Belgium,  3,250;  Denmark,  2,742;  and 
Canada,  1,245  cases. 

Evaporated  Milk—  Holland,  with  1,934  cases,  and  Great  Britain,  with  1,405 
cases,  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  total  imports  in  1934,  which  amounted  to 
4,704  cases.  Denmark  (670  cases),  Belgium  (400  cases),  and  Canada  (100  cases) 
were  the  other  sources  of  supply. 
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Milk  Powder. — Total  imports,  amounting  to  1,589  cases,  were  made  up 
chiefly  of  864  cases  from  Great  Britain  and  551  cases  from  Australia,  Canada 
being  credited  with  48  cases. 

Motor  Cars. — During  1934  Canada  supplied  45  out  of  the  536  cars  imported 
into  Malta,  for  a  value  of  £7,805  out  of  the  total  £67,992.  Great  Britain,  with 
280  cars  for  a  value  of  £31,023,  was  the  chief  shipper,  followed  by  the  United 
States,  152  cars  (£24,117) ;  Italy,  53  cars  (£4,401) ;  and  Canada. 

Accessories  and  parts  were  imported  to  a  value  of  £19,085,  of  which  Cana- 
dian shipments  amounted  to  £1,118.  Great  Britain  led  with  £11,501,  followed  by 
the  United  States  with  £4,137  and  Italy  with  £1,583. 

Among  other  Canadian  products  shipped  in  more  or  less  small  quantities 
during  the  year  were:  fresh  fish,  £423;  cured  or  dried  fish,  £978;  fish  otherwise 
preserved,  £879;  other  fresh  fruits,  £175;  preserved  meats,  £197;  sauces  and 
condiments,  £582;  and  preserved  vegetables,  £157. 


TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA  IN  1934 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  June  18,  1935. — British  Guiana,  which  is  the  only  British 
colony  on  the  mainland  of  the  Continent  of  South  America,  is  situated  between 
parallels  1°  and  8°  North  Latitude  on  the  northeastern  coast  between  Venezuela, 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  Brazil.  It  has  an  area  of  approximately  90,000  square  miles 
and,  according  to  the  census  of  1930,  a  population  of  310,933. 

The  colony  is  economically  dependent  upon  the  production  and  exportation 
of  sugar  and  its  by-products,  rice  and  other  tropical  products,  gold,  diamonds, 
and  bauxite.  There  is  a  forest  area  of  77,250  square  miles  in  the  interior,  and  such 
timbers  as  greenheart,  wallaba,  and  purpleheart  are  available  in  commercial 
quantities,  while  large  savannahs  interspersed  throughout  the  forest  area  provide 
excellent  grazing.  There  are  many  known  mineral  deposits.  Improved  trans- 
portation facilities  and  capital  are  necessary,  however.,  before  the  natural 
resources  of  the  interior  can  be  developed. 

The  disastrous  floods,  which  reached  their  height  in  January,  1934,  seriously 
affected  the  agricultural  crops.  Exports  of  rice,  which  exceeded  $1,000,000  in 
each  of  the  past  four  years,  from  1930  to  1933  inclusive,  were  valued  at  $583,090 
in  1934.  Corresponding  decreases  were  recorded  in  the  value  of  exports  of  coffee 
and  copra.  The  quantity  of  sugar  exported  in  1934  amounted  to  129,913  tons, 
an  increase  of  2,830  tons  over  the  previous  year;  but  production  was  9,716  tons 
lower. 

TOTAL  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  less  re-exports,  exports  of 
domestic  produce,  and  total  trade  in  the  calendar  years  1932-34: — 

1934  1933  1932 

Imports   $  8.190.268       $  8.364.127       $  7.863.488 

Exports   8,882,065  9,689.043  10,349,936 

Total   $17,072,333       $18,053,170  $18,213,424 

British  Guiana  is  not  located  on  the  direct  steamship  lanes;  but  it  lias 
excellent  services  to  the  principal  European,  Eastern  Canadian,  and  United 
States  ports.  A  total  of  2,238  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  1,519,389  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  in  1934. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  into  British  Guiana  are  made  up  mainly  of  provisions,  cheap 
materials,  machinery  for  the  agricultural  and  mining  industries,  fertilizers,  gaso- 
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lene  and  kerosene,  and  wearing  apparel.  The  largest  single  item  in  value  in  1934 
was  flour,  imports  of  which  amounted  to  195,781  bags  of  196  pounds  valued  at 
$765,886  compared  with  179,422  bags  valued  at  $740,386  in  1933.  Declines  were 
recorded  in  the  1934  value  of  imports  of  cotton  piece-goods,  artificial  silk  piece- 
goods,  edible  oil,  manufactured  tobacco  including  cigars  and  cigarettes,  manures, 
pickled  meats,  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  and  lubricating  oil  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  Increases  were  recorded  in  the  import  values  of  boots  and 
shoes,  cement,  condensed  milk,  motor  cars,  flour,  coal,  beer,  ale,  stout  and  porter, 
fresh  fruit,  crude  petroleum,  tobacco  in  leaf,  and  motor  spirit. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  again  the  principal  source  of  supply,  providing 
imports  valued  at  $4,728,033  (56  per  cent  of  the  total)  in  1934  compared  with 
$5,355,465  (62  per  cent)  in  1933  and  $5,175,736  (64  per  cent)  in  1932.  The 
principal  imports  from  this  source  were:  cotton  piece-goods,  which  amounted  to 
$483,938  in  1934  ($611,233  in  1933);  flour,  $418,420  ($420,158);  machinery, 
$389,845  ($587,238) ;  fertilizer,  $210,658  ($275,632)  ;  boots  and  shoes,  other  than 
rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  $137,585  (  $163,836) ;  beer,  ale,  stout  and  porter, 
$118,604  ($104,441);  woollen  manufactures,  $112,235  ($137,278);  motor  cars, 
$100,814  ($123,733);  and  common  soap,  $100,621  ($89,104). 

Canada's  share  has  increased  from  $993,925  (12  per  cent)  in  1932  and 
$1,078,049  (12  per  cent)  in  1933  to  $1,098,756  (13  per  cent)  in  1934. 

Imports  from  British  India  amounted  to  $373,889  (4  per  cent)  in  1934  and 
$257,890  (2-9  per  cent)  in  1933,  while  imports  from  the  British  West  Indies 
were  valued  at  $346,155  (4  per  cent)  and  $418,059  (5  per  cent)  respectively  in 
the  same  two  years.  British  India  supplied  empty  jute  bags  and  sacks  valued  at 
$252,961  in  1934  ($178,389  in  1933),  and  tea,  $23,399  ($2,656) ;  and  the  British 
West  Indies  motor  spirit,  $104,654  ($99,498) ;  illuminating  oil,  $69,939  ($57,530) ; 
and  fuel  oil,  $45,573  ($39,386) . 

Total  imports  from  Empire  sources  amounted  to  $6,758,775  (80  per  cent)  in 
1934,  and  $7,175,106  (83  per  cent)  in  1933.  The  United  States  was  the  chief 
foreign  supplier,  imports  forthcoming  from  this  source  being  valued  at  $619,769 
(8  per  cent)  in  1934  and  $547,305  (6  per  cent)  in  1933,  with  imports  from  Japan 
amounting  to  $349,571  (4  per  cent)  in  1934  and  $369,945  (4  per  cent)  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Chief  imports  from  the  United  States  consisted  of  machinery, 
$64,808  ($53,944) ;  beef  and  pork,  pickled  or  salted,  $60,262  ($60,597) ;  electrical 
goods  and  apparatus,  $48,086  ($32,073) ;  unmanufactured  tobacco  leaf,  $34,289 
($35,799)  ;  pitch  pine,  $27,491  ($27,284)  ;  and  cotton  piece-goods,  $14,177  ($57,- 
121).  Japan  shipped  cotton  piece-goods  valued  at  $72,610  ($96,772) ;  boots  and 
shoes,  other  than  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  $47,687  ($2,946) ;  artificial  silk 
piece-goods,  $45,970  ($171,752) ;  cotton  underwear,  $42,095  (not  available) ;  and 
apparel,  $27,603  ($42,779). 

EXPORTS 

Sugar  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop  produced.  In  1934  British  Guiana 
exported  129,913  tons  valued  at  $5,568,454,  a  slight  increase  in  quantity  but  a 
decrease  in  value  compared  with  the  previous  year,  wThen  127,083  tons  valued  at 
$5,745,151  wrere  exported.  Exports  of  rum  amounted  to  $486,425  in  1934  and 
$383,262  in  1933,  and  of  molasses  to  $278,354  and  $421,706.  Sugar  and  its  by- 
products accounted  for  71  per  cent  of  the  colony's  total  exports  in  1934  and  68 
per  cent  in  1933.  Gold  exports  amounted  to  28,797  ounces  valued  at  $675,296, 
an  increase  over  the  1933  figure,  which  was  27,075  ounces  amounting  to  $633,247. 
Exports  of  rice  amounted  to  $583,090  in  1934  ($1,062,470)  ;  diamonds,  $483,485 
($551,948);  bauxite,  $318,137  ($263,953);  timber,  $101,742  ($121,510);  balata, 
$70,299  ($127,529);  coffee,  $47,238  ($79,594);  and  copra,  $23,487  ($41,045), 
were,  in  addition  to  sugar  and  its  by-products,  the  chief  exports  of  the  colony. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  again  British  Guiana's  best  customer,  domestic 
exports  to  that  country  amounting  to  $4,878,783  (55  per  cent)  of  the  total  in 
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1934  compared  with  $5,782,733  (60  per  cent)  in  1933.  The  principal  commodities 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  unrefined  dark  sugar  crystals,  $3,225,454 
($3,760,211);  rum,  $362,871  ($267,656);  molasses,  $162,578  ($270,293); 
diamonds,  $89,908  ($254,157) ;  greenheart  timber,  $53,029  ($47,853) ;  balata, 
$52,540  ($118,538)  ;  and  copra,  $23,487  ($40,834).  Exports  to  Canada  increased 
from  $1,816,665  (19  per  cent)  in  1933  to  $2,300,939  (26  per  cent)  in  1934.  The 
British  West  Indies  are  also  important  purchasers  of  British  Guiana's  products; 
exports  amounted  to  $610,675  in  the  year  under  review  compared  with  $1,063,831 
in  1933.  This  total  is  mainly  made  up  of  rice — $372,044  compared  with  $788,445 
in  1933. 

The  United  States  was  the  chief  foreign  customer,  purchasing  commodities 
valued  at  $344,434  in  1934  ($342,886).  The  chief  products  destined  for  that 
country  were:  bauxite,  $299,350  ($258,076) ;  refined  lime  oil,  $10,241  ($13,754) ; 
diamonds,  $6,800  ($5,968) ;  molasses,  $4,592  ($4,028)  ;  and  balata,  $4,031 
($3,367).  Exports  to  Holland  amounted  to  $244,794  in  1934  ($97,231),  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  diamonds,  $184,026  ($5,765)  ;  greenheart  timber,  $41,017  ($56,- 
350);  and  coffee,  $14,439  ($26,797).  Exports  of  diamonds  to  Belgium  were 
valued  at  $199,126  in  1934  and  $286,058  in  1933,  the  total  exports  in  these  years 
to  this  country  being  $199,259  and  $286,757  respectively. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

British  Guiana's  trade  with  Canada  during  the  calendar  years  1932  to 
1934  was  as  hereunder: — 

1934  1933  1932 

Imports                                                     $1,098,576  $1,078,049       $  993,925 

Exports  (domestic)                                     2,300,939  1,816,605  2.764,422 

Total   $3,399,515       $2,894,714  $3,758,347 

Imports  from  Canada  cover  a  wide  variety  of  products.  The  largest  single 
item  in  value  is  flour,  imports  of  which  amounted  to  73,727  bags  of  196  pounds 
($338,052)  in  1934  compared  with  73,781  bags  ($320,228)  and  59,341  bags 
($273,629)  respectively  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Practically  all  imports  into 
British  Guiana  are  low-priced  commodities,  the  majority  of  which  are  not  pro- 
duced in  Canada  at  competitive  prices.  Canada  supplies  the  larger  percentage 
of  the  flour  and  fish  used  in  the  other  colonies  in  this  territory;  but  cheaper 
grades  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom  dominate  the  market  in  British  Guiana. 

Increases  were  recorded  in  the  1934  values  of  imports  from  Canada  of  the 
following  items  when  compared  with  the  previous  year:  motor  cars,  $74,975  ($25,- 
709);  metals,  $36,689  ($8,810);  manures,  $31,177  ($12,413);  condensed  milk. 
$23,903  ($16,022)  ;  cement,  $22,013  ($20,712)  ;  cattle  feeds,  $16,500  ($12,496)  ; 
paper  and  paper  manufactures,  $14,295  ($11,421) ;  onions  and  garlic,  $11,330 
($10,106);  cheese,  $10,767  ($10,742);  and  apples,  $9,639  ($5,258). 

Decreases  were  recorded  in  wood  and  timber,  $126,500  ($150,151) ;  fish, 
$87,127  ($106,057);  potatoes,  $79,903  ($90,668);  oats,  $26,261  ($34,464); 
medicines  and  drugs,  $15,376  ($20,633) ;  other  farinaceous  preparations,  $10,342 
($10,536);  pickled  meats,  $7,797  ($17,596);  and  butter,  $7,177  ($11,554). 

Canada's  increased  share  in  the  colony's  exports  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
exports  of  unrefined  sugar  amounted  to  52,085  tons  valued  at  $2,146,219  in  1934 
compared  with  35,774  tons  amounting  to  $1,622,828  in  the  previous  year.  In 
addition  to  sugar  the  principal  exports  to  Canada  were  molasses,  $107,711  ($138,- 
069);  cocoanuts,  $26,253  ($16,966);  raw  coffee,  $12,599  ($31,261);  rum,  $3,324 
($4,550)  ;  and  rice,  $3,142  ($2,571). 

COMMODITIES  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

The  following  statistics  list  the  principal  articles  imported  into  British 
Guiana  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  In  each  case  the  total  Im- 
portation is  given  first  for  1934  and  then  in  parentheses  for  1933:  — 
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Beer,  Ale,  Stout  and  Porter.— Total,  137.060  gals.,  $122,830  (120,412  gals..  $106,106): 
United  Kingdom,  $1,18.601;  Canada,  $1,522;  Denmark,  $1,601. 

Biscuits,  Bread  and  Cakes,  Unsweetened,  in  Tins.— Total,  25,320  lbs.  $6,034  (19,689  lbs 
$5,016):   Canada,  $4,009;  United  Kingdom,  $1,348. 

Butter. — Total,  552.210  lbs.,  $113,368  (482,863  lbs.,  $108,107):  Irish  Free  State,  $49,122; 
United  Kingdom,  $25,620;  New  Zealand,  $20,766;  Australia,  $8,609;  Canada,  $7,177. 

Cheese.— Total,  239,235  lbs..  $31,996  (193,061  lbs,  $26,832):  New  Zealand  $17,236; 
Canada,  $10,767;  Holland,  $2,439;  United  Kingdom,  $1,380. 

Oilcakes  and  Oilmeal.— Total,  721,715  lbs.,  $13,467  (not  available):  Canada  $8,937; 
United  States,  $4,091. 

Eish,  Canned  or  Preserved  in  Jars  or  Bottles.— -Total,  322,838  lbs,  $44,797  (304,807  lbs, 
$44,019):  Canada,  $28,607;  United  States,  $7,256;  United  Kingdom,  $3,998;  Norway,  $1,628. 

Fish,  Mackerel  and  Salmon,  Pickled.— Total,  2,474  brls.  of  200  lbs,  $15,632:  (3,939  brls, 
$26,470);  Canada,  $15,632. 

Other  Kinds.— Total.  32,725  cwt.s,  $167,963  (34,315  cwts,  $176,860);  United  Kingdom, 
$119,297;  Canada,  $41,620- 

Apples.— Total.  220,183  lbs..  $10,109  (136.014  lbs,  $5,502) :  Canada,  $9,639;  United  States, 
$260. 

'Fruit,  Canned  9r  Preserved.— Total,  76,453  lbs,  $11,187  (not  available):  United  King- 
dom, $3,336;  Canada,  $2,870;  France,  $2,042;  United  States,  $1,743. 

Oats.— Total,  2,285.978  lbs.,  $35,302  (2,552.984  lbs,  $40,823)  :  Canada,  $26,261;  United 
Kingdom,  $5,334;  Soviet  Russia,  $3,440. 

flow.— Total,  195.781  bags  of  196  lbs..  $765,886  (179,422  bags  of  196  lbs,  $740,386): 
United  Kingdom  $418,420;  Canada,  $338,052;  France,  $9,370. 

Cornmeal.— Total,  2220  bags  of  196  lbs..  $7,887  (2,387  bags  of  196  lbs,  $8,698):  United 
Kingdom,  $5,711;  Canada,  $1,264. 

Other  Earinaceous  Preparations.— Total.  668.605  lbs,  $28,471  (557.149  lbs,  $23,881) : 
Canada,  $10,342;  British  Malaya,  $9,866;  United  Kingdom,  $3,856;  British  India,  $2,549; 
United  States,  $1,297. 

Lard.— Total,  63,476  lbs,  $6,016  (not  available):   Canada,  $4,377;   United  States,  $1,629. 

Lard  Substitutes.— Total,  188,301  lbs,  $14,474  (not  available)  :  United  Kingdom,  $14,446. 

Beef  and  Pork,  Salted  or  Pickled.— Total.  9,861  brls.  of  200  lbs..  $119,967  (10,734  brls, 
$157,040):  United  States,  $60,262;  United  Kingdom,  $31,625;  Argentine,  $19,770;  Canada, 
$7,797. 

Condensed  Milk.— Total  1,104.842  lbs..  $95,388  (704.573  lbs.,  $64,685):  Holland,  $46,260; 
Canada,  $23,903;  United  Kingdom,  812,766;  Irish  Free  State,  $6,892;  Denmark,  $5,365. 

Potatoes.— Total,  8,262.966  lbs,  $132,953  (7.603,826  lbs,  $126,498):  Canada,  $79,903; 
United  Kingdom,  $19,813;  Holland,  $19,732;  B.W.I,  $10,139;  United  States,  $3,044. 

Onions.— Total,  1.743,107  lbs.,  $37,669  (1,673,114  lbs..  $39,631):  Canada,  $11,330;  Por- 
tuguese Possessions,  $10,636;  Egypt,  $7,069;  Holland,  $6,656;  Hungary,  $1,506. 

Lumber,  Dressed,  Other  than  Pitch  Pine.— Total,  389.983  sup.  feet.  $21,396  (183,159  sup. 
feet,  $9,843):   Canada,  $20,709;  United  States,  $687. 

Lumber,  Undressed,  Other  than  Pitch  Pine.— Total,  791,115  sup.  feet,  $30,367  (1.188,646 
sup.  feet,  $51,198) :   Canada,  $30,305. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods.— Total,  7,772,726  linear  yards,  $577,749  (10,966.699  yards,  $766,795): 
United  Kingdom,  $483,938;  Japan,  $72,610;  United  States,  $14,177;  Canada,  $1,961;  France, 
$1,141. 

Undergarments  (not  Hosiery)  and  Outer  Garments. — Total.  $89,195  (not  available): 
United  Kingdom,  $52,423;  Japan,  $27,603;  Canada,  $5,707;  United  States,  $2,648. 

Boots  and  Shoes  of  Rubber  or  of  Canvas  with  Rubber  Soles. — Total,  14,878  doz.  pairs, 
$62,456  (10.428  doz.  pairs,  $48,748):  Hongkong.  $28,996;  British  Malaya,  $13,496;  Canada, 
$9,509;  United  Kingdom,  $9,408. 

Cotton  Hosiery.— -Total,  13,608  doz.  pairs,  $14,293  (  72,210  pairs,  $7,513):  United  King- 
dom, $6,719;  Hongkong,  $6,270;  Canada,  $1,135. 

Silk  Hosiery.— Total,  761  dozen  pairs,  $4,975  (1)1,491  pairs,  $7,254):  Canada.  $3,910; 
United  Kingdom,  $1,060. 

Artificial  Silk  Hosiery.— Total,  19,068  doz.  pairs.  $27,902  (162.228  pairs,  $23,224) :  United 
Kingdom,  $18,267;   Hongkong,  $5,856;  Canada,  $2,931. 
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Cotton  Underwear.— Total,  45,280  doz.,  $50,065  (not  available):  Japan,  $42,095 •  United 
Kingdom,  $4,580;  Canada,  $2,121. 

Artificial  Silk  Underwear.— -Total,  3.167  doz.,  $11,370  (not  available) :  United  Kingdom 
$7,648;  Japan,  $2,562;  Canada,  $1,134. 

Rivets,  Clinches,  Wire  and  Wire  Manufactures.— Total,  4,696  cwts.,  $2:5  760  ($13  126)  • 
United  Kingdom,  $15226;  Canada,  $6,857;  United  States,  $1,959. 

Nails  and  Spikes,  other  than  Horse-shoe  Nails.— Total.  7.088  cwts.,  $24,704  (6,014  cwts 
$22,174):   Canada,  $18,264;  United  Kingdom,  $5,171. 

House,  Office,  Cabinet  or  Store  Furniture  of  Iron  and  Steel— Total,  $45,412  ($47,899) : 
United  Kingdom,  $30,471;   Canada,  $10;239;   United  States.  $4,086. 

Hardware  (other  than  Furniture,  Hollow-ware  and  Office  Machinery).— Total,  $44,112 
(not  available) :  United  Kingdom.  $22,847;  United  States.  $9,031;  Germany,  $7,380;  '  Sweden 
$1,878;  Canada,  $1,777. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Parts  thereof .—Total.  $34,013  ($19.160) :  United  Kingdom 
$31,920;  Germany,  $1,006;  Canada.  $387. 

Other  Kinds  of  Implements  and  Tools  and  Parts  thereof.— Total,  $52,227  ($66210)  • 
United  Kingdom,  $30,720;  United  States.  $14,713;  Germany.  $4,133;  Canada,  $1,531. 

Insulated  Electric  Wires  and  Cables. — Total,  $7,860  (not  available) :  United  Kingdom 
$5,932;  Canada,  $1,234. 

Motor  Cars,  Lorries  and  Vam.— Total.  290  units,  $179'.380  (230  units,  $150,921):  United 
Kingdom.  $100,814;  Canada,  $74,975;  United  States,  $3,591. 

Motor  Car,  Lorry  and  Van  Parts.— Total,  $26,257  ($25,153):  United  Kingdom,  $11,977; 
United  States,  $7752;  Canada,  $5,546. 

Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes  for  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Cycles. — Total,  $19,272  (not  avail- 
able) :  United  Kingdom,  $8,833;  Canada,  $7,633;  United  States,  $2,613. 

Cement.— Total,  49.291  brls,  $102,920  (22.414  brls,  $59,414):  United  Kingdom.  $80,122; 
Canada,  $22,013. 

Calcium  Carbide.— Total,  64.300  lbs.,  $2,774  (59,674  lbs.,  $2,616) :  Canada,  $2,359. 
Medicines  and  Drugs.— Total,  $107,209  ($126,575):    United  Kingdom,  $58,422;  United 

States,  $23,535;  Canada,  $15,376;  Germany,  $5,163. 

Paints,  including  Colours  and  Pigments.— Total,  6.495  cwts.,  $58,208  (5,732  cwts.,  $53,417) : 
United  Kingdom.  $51,400;  Canada,  $3,129;  United  States,  $3,031. 

Toilet  Soap.— Total,  67,280  lbs..  $13,564  (76.168  lbs.,  $16236):  United  Kingdom,  $8,538; 
Canada,  $2,675;  United  States,  $2,185. 

Common  Soap.— Total,  1.857.131  lbs..  $104,813  (1.564,145  lbs..  $93,482):  United  Kingdom. 
$100,621;  United  States,  $3,097;  Argentine,  $810;  Holland,  $222;  Canada,  $59. 

Varnish  and  Polish,  not  containing  Spirit.— Total,  3,743  gals.,  $2,997  (3,796  gals..  $3,521): 
Canada,  $1,400;  United  Kingdom,  $1,289. 

Paper,  Printing.— Total,  $36,401  (not  available):  United  Kingdom,  $23,915;  Canada, 
$3,064;  Holland.  $3,063;  Sweden,  $1,802;  Norway,  $1,547;  Denmark,  $1,049. 

Paper,  other  Kinds.— Total,  $122,569  (not  available):  United  Kingdom,  $78,750;  Canada, 
$11,231;  Holland.  $11,085;  France,  $7311. 

House,  Office,  Cabinet  and  Store  Furniture  of  Wood.— Total,  $18,019  ($19,236) ':  Canada, 
$5,084;  United  Kingdom,  $3,435;  Poland,  $3,409;  Germany,  $1,259;  B.W.I.,  $1,159. 

Containers  of  Wood  for  Locally  Manufactured  Goods. — Total.  $72,263  (not  available): 
Canada,  $69,336;  United  States,  $2,651;  United  Kingdom,  $130. 

Baskets  and  Basket-ware  Furniture. — Total,  $2y384  (not  available) :    Canada,  $1,772. 

Brooms  and  Brushes.— Total.  2.513  doz.,  $6,038  (3,348  doz..  $8,449):  Canada,  $3,934; 
United  Kingdom,  $2,100. 

Machinery  Belting,  Boiler,  Packing,  etc. — Total,  $30,826  (not  available) :  United  King- 
dom, $26,168;  United  States,  $2,372;  Canada,  $2,086. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (Nitrates  of  Lime,  Potash  and  Soda)  and  Guano. — Total,  7,727 
tons,  $248,185  (not  available):  United  Kingdom.  $206,004;  Canada.  $31,177;  United  States, 
$11,004. 

Oilcloth.— Total,  $3,971   ($2,029):    United  Kingdom,  $2,065;  Canada.  $1,500. 

Perfumery,  Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Preparations  (except  Perfumed  Spirits  and  Soap). — 
Total,  $32,333  ($32,028):  United  Kingdom,  $14,921;  United  States.  $11,666;  Canada,  $2312; 
France,  $2,220. 

Toys  and  Games.— Total,  $26,315  ($26,194):  United  Kingdom,  $12,087;  Japan.  $5312; 
Germany,  $5,743;  Canada,  $1288. 
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AIR  MAIL  RATES  EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  1935 

Postage  including  Fees 
for  all  Air  Mail 

Any  Place  in  Services  available 

1.  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Irish  Free  State, 

Newfoundland  or  any  place  in  North  America  not  mentioned  in 

Groups  2  and  4   6  cents  first  ounce 

5  cents  each  ounce  after 

2.  United  States,  Bermuda   6  cents  each  ounce 

3.  Europe  (except  places  mentioned  in  Group  1)  10  cents  each  ounce 

4.  West  Indie's  and  British  Guiana,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Central  America. 

Asia,  Africa  25  cents  each  half  ounce 

5.  Australasia  35  cents  each  half  ounce 

6.  South  America — 

(a)  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Dutch  Guiana  and  French 

Guiana  50  cents  each  half  ounce 

(b)  Argentina,    Bolivia,    Brazil,    Chile,    Paraguay,    Peru  and 

Uruguay  70  cents  each  half  ounce 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rates  in  groups  4  and  6,  which  include  the 
West  Indies,  Asia,  Africa  and  South  American  countries,  have  been  reduced 
from  35  cents,  55  and  85  cents  per  half  ounce  to  25  cents,  50  and  70  cents  per 
half  ounce  respectively. 


MR.  STRONG'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong;,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  will  continue  his  tour  of  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in 
the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.   His  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 

London  July  18  Vernon  Aug.  19 

Walkerville  July  19  Winnipeg  Aug.  20 

Vancouver  and  Victoria .  .  Aug.  1  to  17 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Strong  should  communi- 
cate, for  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

PRELIMINARY  CROP  REPORTS  FOR  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

NORWAY 

Oslo,  June  15,  1935. — The  first  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Norwegian 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  condition  of  crops  at  the  end  of  May  states 
that  the  winter  has  been  unusually  mild  except  in  the  northwestern  districts,  and 
spring  has  come  up  to  a  fortnight  later  than  usual  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  weather  conditions  during  May  have  been  exceptionally  cold,  and  there  has 
been  practically  no  rain,  so  that,  although  the  spring  seeding  took  place  under 
quite  favourable  conditions,  germination  has  been  delayed  and  rather  uneven. 
In  the  northern  districts,  however,  the  weather  during  May  has  been  particularly 
cold  and  moist,  delaying  the  spring  seeding  considerably. 

Although  the  pasture  fields  and  winter  crops  have  wintered  quite  satisfac- 
torily, the  prospects  for  the  hay  crops  are  not  very  promising  on  account  of  the 
drought  and  cold  weather  experienced  during  May,  but  the  recent  rains  have 
improved  the  position  somewhat.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  garden  and  orchard 
products.  The  blossoming  of  the  fruit  trees,  however,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
apples,  has  been  exceptionally  abundant,  but  it  is  possible  that  in  some  districts 
damage  may  have  been  caused  by  night  frosts.  On  the  whole,  the  fruit  crop 
prospects  are,  however,  very  good. 

SWEDEN 

During  the  spring  the  weather  conditions  have  on  the  whole  been  unfavour- 
able.   At  times  severe  night  frosts  have  been  experienced  in  conjunction  with 
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high  temperatures  during  the  day,  and  at  other  times  the  weather  has  been 
extremely  cold  and  windy.  During  the  month  of  May  most  districts  have  had 
less  rainfall  and  lower  temperatures  than  the  normal.  In  most  parts  of  the 
country  the  autumn-sown  grain  has  wintered  satisfactorily,  but  considerable 
damage  has  since  been  caused  by  the  unfavourable  weather  conditions  during 
the  spring,  the  crop  prospects  for  both  autumn-sown  wheat  and  rye  being  reported 
as  "  slightly  below  medium."  The  pasture  lands  have  also  been  retarded  in  their 
growth  as  a  result  of  the  night  frosts  and  the  drought,  in  the  case  of  both  cul- 
tivated and  natural  fields,  and  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts. As  in  the  case  of  the  autumn-sown  grain,  the  crop  prospects  for  pasture 
lands  are  also  described  as  being  "  slightly  below  medium  "  for  the  whole  country. 

CANNED  LOBSTER  TRADE  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  June  7,  1935. — Canned  lobster  is  not  entered  separately  in  Belgian 
statistics.  According  to  leading  importers  and  agents,  yearly  imports  average 
between  6,000  and  8,000  cases.  Imported  solely  from  Canada,  canned  lobster 
enters  into  competition  with  crab  from  Japan  and  rock-lobster  from  South 
Africa,  sales  of  which,  although  a  relatively  recent  development  in  Belgium, 
have  grown  rapidly.  The  striking  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  canned 
crab  trade  is  attributed  primarily  to  an  energetic  sales  campaign.  Annual  imports 
of  canned  crab  are  estimated  at  over  10,000  cases,  while  those  of  canned  rock- 
lobster  are  placed  at  from  3,000  to  4,000  cases.  Imports  of  canned  lobster,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  stationary  for  some  years.  Canned  lobster  has  always 
been  considered  as  a  luxury  article,  owing  to  its  high  price  compared  with  that 
of  other  foods.  In  view  of  the  competition  of  rock-lobster  and  crab  on  this 
market,  which  is  intensified  by  the  imposition  of  an  additional  transmission 
(sales)  tax  on  the  Canadian  product,  and  the  recent  devaluation  of  Belgian  cur- 
rency, it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  sales  of  canned  lobster  will  increase  in  the 
near  future.  In  fact,  a  serious  effort  would  seem  to  be  needed  in  respect  to  both 
propaganda  and  prices  in  order  to  maintain  sales  at  their  present  level. 

A  provisional  quotation  of  107s.  per  case  of  ninety-six  halves,  c.i.f.  Antwerp, 
for  canned  lobster  of  the  new  pack  has  just  been  received  by  Belgian  importers, 
and  confirmation  of  this  price  is  expected  shortly.  South  African  rock-lobster 
sells  at  53s.,  and  Japanese  crab  at  72s.,  these  quotations  being  also  c.i.f.  Antwerp 
and  for  cases  of  ninety-six  halves.  Quotations  on  quarters  and  ones,  for  which 
there  is  but  a  limited  demand  in  Belgium,  are  not  at  present  available. 

The  entry  duty  assessed  on  canned  lobster,  crab,  and  rock-lobster  is  46  francs 
($1.56  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange)  per  100  kilograms  (220-46  pounds)  net 
weight.  The  sales  tax,  levied  on  the  duty-paid  value,  amounts  to  10  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  Canadian  canned  lobster,  against  5  per  cent  in  that  of  Japanese 
crab  and  South  African  rock-lobster.  These  products  are  not  subject  to  quota 
restrictions. 

SPANISH  WHEAT  CROP 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Madrid,  June  13,  1935. — The  wheat  crop  this  year  in  Spain  is,  on  the  whole, 
"  patchy,"  owing  to  unsatisfactory  weather  conditions  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  in  certain  areas. 

'in  Sevilla  and  Cadiz  the  crop  is  practically  lost  owing  to  drought.  Owing 
to  timely  rain  in  the  other  Andalusian  provinces,  the  crop  at  the  moment  is 
excellent.  In  Levante,  however,  owing  to  too  much  rain,  the  crop  is  partially 
damaged.    In  a  large  part  of  the  province  of  Saragossa  the  wheat  was  frozen. 
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However,  in  spite  of  this  damage,  owing  to  an  improvement  which  has  been  going 
on  for  some  years  in  the  selection  of  the  seed  wheat,  there  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  quality  of  recent  crops  as  compared  to  the 
past.  For  example,  in  old  Castilla,  Estremadura,  and  in  some  of  the  Andalusian 
provinces,  including  Granada  and  Faen,  the  crop  at  the  present  time  promises 
extraordinarily  good  results.  In  new  Castilla,  Aragon,  the  Leon  region,  and 
Catalonia,  the  crop  also  promises  well. 

Summing  up  the  general  situation,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Spanish  wheat  crop 
for  1935  is  much  larger  than  consumption  needs.  Spain  requires  approximately 
40,000.000  metric  quintals.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  crop  promises  about 
45,000,000  quintals,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  5,000,000  quintals. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  SIAM 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(All  values  in  Siamese  ticals.    One  tical  equals  45  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 

Singapore,  May  20,  1935. — The  principal  event  in  Siam  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year  was  the  abdication  of  King  Prajadhipok  early  in 
March  and  the  acceptance  of  the  throne  by  his  eleven-year-old  nephew.  This 
closed  a  period  of  political  uncertainty  which  began  in  June,  1932,  and  reached 
its  culmination  in  October,  1934,  when  the  former  King  threatened  abdication. 
During  this  period  the  unsettled  political  situation  undoubtedly  had  an  effect 
on  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  coupled  with  this  has  been  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  rice  market. 

During  the  quarter  under  review  imports  into  Siam  totalled  28,277,000 
ticals  as  compared  with  22,027,000  ticals  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  Exports 
for  the  period  totalled  44,078,000  ticals  against  38,201,000  in  the  same  quarter 
of  1934.  Thus  the  favourable  trade  balance  remains  practically  unchanged  at 
16,000,000  ticals. 

Rice  exports  during  the  quarter  totalled  approximately  472,000  metric  tons 
valued  at  25,445,000  ticals  as  compared  with  456,000  tons  valued  at  20,166,000 
ticals  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  While  exports  showed 
this  increase  in  quantity  and  value  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the 
outlook  is  far  from  promising.  Another  serious  blow  has  been  dealt  this  industry 
by  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  in  India  of  Rs.20  a  ton  as  from  April  1 
on  broken  rice,  the  \Tariety  mainly  shipped  from  Siam  to  India.  The  removal 
of  the  rice  tax  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  the 
industry,  but  the  restrictions  on  imports  into  China,  Netherlands  India,  and 
Japan  still  offer  serious  obstacles  to  trade  in  this  commodity.  Thus  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rice  industry  is  the  major  problem  of  the  administration,  and  diversi- 
fication of  agricultural  production  is  advocated  as  one  solution.  Among  recent 
developments  have  been  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Rubber  exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  totalled  3,059,000  ticals  as 
compared  with  1,089,000  ticals  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  This 
increase  in  the  value  of  rubber  exports  shows  the  benefit  that  Siam  is  alreadf 
deriving  from  the  International  Rubber  Restriction  Agreement,  although  she 
is  not  party  to  it.  However,  Siam  has  agreed  that  as  from  July  1  ■  this  year 
she  will  accept  a  standard  quota  of  40,000  tons,  of  which  she  may  ship  75  per 
cent  during  1935,  85  per  cent  in  1936,  90  per  cent  in  1937,  and  100  per  cent  in 
1938,  and  she  will  be  allowed  to  plant  31,000  additional  acres.  Siam's  present 
planted  area  exceeds  150,000  acres,  although  only  two-thirds  of  this  are  in  bear- 
ing. It  is  expected  that  Siam's  exports  for  the  present  year  will  total  approxi- 
mately 25,000  tons.  Thus,  while  Siam  has  been  given  a  quota  which  she  cannot 
reasonably  hope  to  achieve,  the  rubber  industry  is  generally  satisfied  that  even 
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though  Siam  has  not  signed  the  agreement  and  has  been  given  most  favourable 
treatment  the  volume  of  her  production  is  being  controlled  to  known  limits. 

Tin  ore  exports  from  Siam  during  the  first  quarter  totalled  7,434,000  ticals 
as  compared  with  6,577,000  ticals  in  the  same  period  of  1934.  As  in  the  case  of 
rubber,  Siam  refused  to  take  part  in  the  International  Tin  Restriction  Scheme 
and  has  been  awarded  a  very  favourable  tonnage  quota. 

The  teak  industry  continues  to  suffer  restricted  markets  and  falling  prices. 
Exports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1935  totalled  1,062,000  ticals  as  compared 
with  1,147,000  ticals  for  the  same  period  of  1934. 

Japan  is  enjoying  an  increasingly  important  share  of  Siam's  import  trade. 
Siam's  associations  with  Japan  have  always  been  most  friendly,  and  recent  indica- 
tions are  that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  will  become  even  closer.  One 
evidence  of  this  in  trade  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Siamese  Government 
to  increase  rice  shipments  to  Japan.  It  is  urged  that  since  no  obstacles  are 
placed  in  the  way  of  Japan's  trade  with  Siam,  Japan  should  reciprocate  by 
removing  impediments  to  the  marketing  of  rice  in  that  country. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Siam  Paper  Company  Limited  was  held  during 
the  quarter,  and  it  was  announced  that,  although  tenders  for  machinery  are 
still  being  considered,  it  is  expected  that  the  new  paper  mill  will  be  in  operation 
by  April,  1936.  The  company  has  acquired  large  tracts  of  land  under  bamboo 
forests,  and  this  material  will  form  the  raw  product.  It  is  expected  that  the 
mill  will  produce  10  tons  of  paper  daily,  and  this  quantity  should  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  approximately  three-fifths  of  Siam's  total  paper  consumption, 
which  amounts  to  approximately  4,800  tons  annually. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Siamese  tical  will  be  devaluated.  This  will 
not  be  because  of  any  weakness  in  the  currency;  it  is  still  backed  by  over  100 
per  cent  in  sterling  securities.  If  devaluation  takes  place,  it  will  be  to  enable 
Siamese  rice  to  compete  with  Burmese,  and  the  tical  in  such  an  event  will  be 
made  the  equivalent  of  the  Indian  rupee.  No  official  statement  has  been  made 
on  this  subject. 

PRELIMINARY  JAPANESE  CROP  REPORT 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  June  6,  1935. — Although  it  is  much  too  early  to  form  a  reliable  esti- 
mate of  the  1935  crops,  it  is  expected  that  Japan's  thirty-eight  prefectures  will 
yield  28,485,000  bushels  of  barley,  31,466,000  bushels  of  rye,  and  42,759,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  that  season.  (Estimates  for  the  nine  northern  prefectures 
have  not  yet  been  completed.)  On  the  basis  of  this  estimate  the  yield  of 
barley,  rye,  and  wheat  will  increase  by  3-1,  6-1,  and  0-8  per  cent  respectively 
compared  with  returns  of  last  year  for  the  thirty-eight  prefectures. 

The  wheat  market  is  at  present  weak  as  the  milling  companies  are  not  buy- 
ing in  the  expectation  that  when  the  1935  crops  are  thrown  on  the  market  quota- 
tions will  decline.  At  present  wheat  is  being  quoted  at  6-30  yen  (approximately 
$1 .84  Canadian)  per  132  pounds,  which  is  10  per  cent  lower  than  the  May  quota- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in  order  to  stabilize  the  market 
and  enable  the  farmers  to  maintain  prices  for  their  wheat,  have  decided  to  loan 
5,000,000  yen  to  the  farmers'  guilds  for  wheat  storage.  The  Central  Co-operative 
Society  will  advance  the  sum  required,  and  will  loan  moneys  to  farmers'  guilds 
for  a  period  of  one  year  for  storage  purposes  and  to  assist  them  in  the  sale  of 
the  wheat.  The  loan  will  be  made  to  individual  farmers  by  the  guilds  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  4-7  per  cent  per  annum. 
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FIRST  OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  THE   1934-35  ARGENTINE 

MAIZE  CROP 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  June  21,  1935,  that  the  first  official  estimate  of  the  1934-35  maize 
crop,  which  has  just  been  issued,  gives  the  production  as  11,500,000  metric  tons. 
This  figure  constitutes  a  record  maize  production  and  is  4,974,040  tons  greater 
than  last  year's  crop,  or  76-2  per  cent,  and  is  3,756,215  tons  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  last  five  years'  crops,  or  48-5  per  cent.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison the  following  are  the  figures  for  the  last  five  years'  maize  crops  in  Argen- 
tina: 1933-34,  6,525,960;  1932-33,  6,801,504;  1931-32,  7,603,391;  1930-31, 
10,660,000;  1929-30,  7,128,068. 

On  this  estimate  of  production  and  calculating  the  internal  consumption  of 
maize,  both  for  seed  and  other  purposes,  at  1,400,000  tons,  at  April  1  the  maize 
available  for  export  was  10,100,000  tons.  Of  this  amount,  up  to  June  17, 
1,731,992  tons  has  already  been  exported,  so  that  at  that  date  there  remained  an 
exportable  balance  of  new  maize  equal  to  8,368,008  tons.  The  carry-over  from 
last  year's  crop  amounted  to  11,308  tons  on  June  17,  so  that  at  this  date  the  total 
exportable  balance  equals  8,379.318  tons. 


MARKET   FOR   ASPHALT   ROOFING   IN  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  ton  used  in  this  report  is  the  metric  ton,  equal  to  about  2,205  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  May  27,  1935. — There  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  outlet  in 
Argentina  for  asphalt  roll  roofings  and  felts,  and  the  extraordinary  activity  in 
building  construction  at  present  noticeable  in  Buenos  Aires  is  a  most  encourag- 
ing sign  for  the  sale  of  such  material  during  1935.  The  following  statistical 
figures,  indicating  a  steady  increase  in  imports  of  roofing  and  felts  for  the  past 
three  years,  also  show  that  the  1934  requirements  were  not  up  to  the  five-year 
average  1927-31 ;  furthermore,  they  are  still  considerably  below  1930,  the  year 
of  greatest  imports,  when  the  figures  reached  1,921  tons: — 

1927-31  1932  1933  1934 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Total                                                                 1.634  978  1.170  1,274 

United  States                                              1.496  859  1.057  1,115 

United  Kingdom                                             59  46  38  96 

Germany                                                         29  39  61  33 

Belgium                                                          42  25  5  18 

From  the  above  statistics  it  is  evident  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
important  source  of  supply  for  this  material,  there  being  no  local  industry 
making  asphalt  roofings.  The  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  more  favourable  position  as  regards  the  remit- 
tance of  exchange  to  that  country.  There  are  a  great  many  brands  of  roll 
roofings  sold  from  the  United  States,  but  most  of  the  imports  are  in  the  hands 
of  four  firms,  one  manufacturer  in  particular  probably  being  responsible  for 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

TYPES  IN  DEMAND 

The  use  of  asphalt  roofing  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  cities,  and 
particularly  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  built-up  type  of  roofing  made  of  layers  of 
asphalt,  felt,  building  board,  and  roll  roofings  is  generally  specified  in  all  build- 
ings of  any  importance,  although  in  the  cheaper  constructions  the  insulation 
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may  be  omitted.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  lumber,  and  also  as  the  winters 
are  not  cold  enough  in  most  parts  to  require  insulation,  the  use  of  asphalt 
roofing  is  very  small  in  warehouse  construction  or  in  the  country  districts,  corru- 
gated iron  sheeting  being  used  almost  exclusively  for  these  purposes. 

Various  types  of  construction  are  used  for  built-up  roofs,  depending  on 
the  outlay  desired.  The  roofing  is  imported  in  three  weights  or  plys  designated 
by  numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  and  the  felts  in  weights  of  12,  15,  and  30  ounces  per 
100  square  feet.  There  is  no  demand  for  slate-  or  brick-surfaced  roofing  owing 
to  its  heavier  weight  with  resultant  higher  duties.  Some  of  the  roofings  on  the 
market  have  a  light  coating  of  fine  sand,  but  the  bulk  of  the  better  grades  are 
not  surfaced  by  any  such  material.  Similarly  shingled  asphalt  roofings  are  not 
imported  as  private  residences  are  roofed  almost  invariably  with  tiles  or  corru- 
gated iron  in  the  cheaper  constructions.  Most  of  the  imports  are  in  the  No.  1  and 
2  weights,  particularly  the  latter,  while  the  No.  3  roofing  is  specified  only  in 
exceptional  cases  where  the  architect  may  specifically  desire  more  permanent 
protection.  The  12-ounce  felt  is  most  generally  employed  and  is  used  exten- 
sively in  conjunction  with  the  No.  2  roofing  or  with  two  layers  of  the  No.  1. 

The  majority  of  the  larger  office  and  apartment  buildings  in  Buenos  Aires 
are  built  with  successive  balconies  or  terraces  off  the  higher  floors.  These  bal- 
conies are  usually  tiled  and  under  these  tiles  felts  and  roofings  are  laid.  It  is 
customary  to  use  the  heavier  felts  or  Nos.  1  or  2  roofing  for  such  purposes;  in 
these  cases,  however,  an  inferior  grade  of  roofing  is  almost  invariably  used. 

The  rolls  of  both  roofing  and  felts  are  usually  91  centimetres  wide  (3  feet) 
and  20  square  metres  surface  (215  square  feet).  The  felts  are  sold  in  the  same 
width,  but  in  rolls  of  40  and  50  square  metres  for  the  12-ounce  (430  and  538  square 
feet),  40  square  metres  for  the  15-ounce,  and  20  square  metres  for  the  30-ounce. 
Most  of  the  rolls  are  imported  without  accessories. 

DISTRIBUTION 

All  the  important  brands  of  roll  roofings  are  imported  by  buying  agents,  who 
generally  have  similar  representation  arrangements  for  some  mark  of  insulating 
board  or  are  importers  of  asphalt.  These  firms  import  the  roofings  for  their  own 
account,  but  usually  sell  them  under  the  maker's  brand.  The  companies  are 
generally  in  a  position  to  quote  on  a  built-up  roof  installed  by  themselves,  and 
it  would  seem  essential  to  sell  roofing  through  some  firm  capable  of  not  only  lay- 
ing the  roofing,  but  ready  to  give  proper  servicing.  As  most  of  the  business  is  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  on  contract,  there  is  little  retailing  of  the  rolls. 
There  is  some  small  business  in  this  way,  but  this  is  principally  confined  to  the 
limited  trade  in  the  country  districts;  in  these  cases  the  rolls  are  generally  sold 
complete  with  accessories.  The  better-known  brands  are  advertised  extensively 
in  the  local  contractors'  journals  and  newspapers.  In  addition,  most  of  the  im- 
porters regularly  circularize  the  architects  with  small  sample  booklets  of  their 
roofings  and  felts,  which  give  in  Spanish  the  necessary  data  in  regard  to  the  size, 
weights,  and  uses  of  the  product. 

DUTIES  AND  PACKING 

The  duties  on  both  felts  and  roofing  are  the  same,  and  work  out  at  about 
7-64  paper  pesos  per  100  kilograms  gross  weight  ($2-02  Canadian  at  current  free 
market  rates  of  exchange) . 

Roofing  and  felts  are  not  boxed  or  crated  for  this  market,  being  shipped  with 
a  heavy  kraft  paper  wrapping  completely  covering  each  roll.  It  is  customary 
to  protect  the  ends  of  the  rolls  by  wooden  discs  inside  the  paper  wrappings. 
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MARKET  CONSIDERATIONS 

Importers  of  roofing  from  the  United  States  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their 
exchange  at  the  free  market  rates,  plus  the  necessary  increment  to  bring  such 
rates  up  to  20  per  cent  over  the  official  rates  since  April  22,  1935  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal^o.  1631:  May  4),  as  permits  for  official  exchange  are  not 
made  available  for  this  class  of  merchandise  from  that  country.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  probable  that  importers  of  roofing  from  the  United  Kingdom  are 
undoubtedly  given  exchange  permits,  so  that  in  this  respect  they  have  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  the  United  States;  the  increase  noticeable  in  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1934  was  undoubtedly  partially  a  result  of  the  more 
favourable  exchange  position  of  that  country.  In  spite  of  this  factor,  it  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  European  manufacturers  cannot  offer  prices  to  compete  with 
the  United  States,  and,  although  the  principal  shippers  from  the  United  States 
have  a  factory  in  England,  they  continue  to  bring  in  their  supplies  from  their 
head  office  in  spite  of  the  exchange  advantage. 

The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  has  received  inquiries  from 
two  large  importers  of  building  board  who  would  be  interested  in  handling  a 
Canadian  roofing  line  if  competitive  prices  are  offered.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
that  prices,  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  and  samples  should  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  When  sending  samples  these  should 
be  forwarded  by  sample  post  in  packages  weighing  less  than  1  pound,  and  should 
include  felts  and  roofings  of  the  types  described  in  this  report.  In  order  to  enable 
the  importer  to  offer  more  competitive  tenders  for  tile  work,  where  possible 
samples  of  two  grades  of  roofing  should  be  sent. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Trade  Agreement  Between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Turkey 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  reports  that  a  trade  and 
payments  agreement  was  concluded  on  June  4  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Turkey. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  a  number  of  the  principal  United  King- 
dom exports  to  Turkey  will  be  permitted  to  enter  that  country  without  any 
restriction  as  to  quantity,  while  the  importation  of  other  specified  articles  will  be 
governed  by  a  quantitative  limitation.  In  return,  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  undertake  that  in  the  event  of  their  deciding  to  regard  imports  into 
Great  Britain  of  any  agricultural  products  of  Turkey,  they  will  take  Turkish 
interests  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  allocating  to  Turkey  an  equitable 
share  of  the  permitted  foreign  imports. 

The  agreement  also  sets  up  machinery  for  payments  due  in  respect  of  com- 
mercial transactions  between  the  two  contracting  countries. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

Under  the  Additional  Import  Duties  No.  14  Order,  1935,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  effective  May  28,  the  duty  has  been  increased  from  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  marble  on  which  any  process  other  than 
sawing  has  been  carried  out,  except  tiles,  no  side  of  which  exceeds  2  feet  in 
length,  mosaic  cubes  and  chippings. 

Additional  Import  Duties  No.  15  Order  imposes  as  from  June  5  a  duty  of 
33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  spectacles,  goggles  (but  not  including  spectacles  or 
goggles  with  protective  side  shields),  eyeglasses  and  monocles;  frames  and 
mountings  for  spectacles,  or  goggles  (whether  with  protective  side  shields  or 
not),  or  for  eyeglasses  or  monocles,  and  parts  of  such  frames  and  mountings. 
These  goods  were  formerly  liable  to  different  rates  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  components.    Those  containing  real  tortoise  shell  were  chargeable  at  30 
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per  cent;  on  goods  where  metal  was  present,  20  per  cent  was  generally  charge- 
able; on  other  kinds,  10  per  cent.  (Spectacle  lenses  of  non-Empire  origin  are 
themselves  liable  to  Key  Industry  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  will 
continue  to  be  levied.) 

No.  16  Order,  in  effect  June  7,  establishes  a  minimum  specific  duty  of  2s.  6d. 
each  on  wood  split  pulleys  and  parts  thereof  (other  than  bushings)  where  this 
rate  would  yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty  than  the  existing  rate  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Another  order,  effective  June  7,  No.  17,  imposes  minimum  duties  of  6s.  per 
gross  on  household  brooms  and  brushes  and  toilet  brushes,  with  or  without 
handles,  and  Is.  6d.  per  gross  on  other  brushes,  with  or  without  handles.  The 
existing  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  will,  however,  continue  to  apply  where  it 
would  yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty. 

Under  Order  No.  18,  also  effective  as  from  June  7,  the  following  minimum 
specific  rates  are  established:  hair  clippers,  8d.  each;  cutting  plates  for  hair 
clippers,  3d.  per  plate;  levers  or  lever  blanks  for  hair  clippers,  Id.  per  lever  or 
lever  blank  (2d.  per  pair).  The  existing  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent  will 
continue  to  apply  where  it  will  yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty. 

No.  19  Order  provides  that  as  from  June  19  metal  keys  for  opening  canned 
goods  when  imported  with  those  goods  in  the  same  package  and  not  exceeding 
one  key  per  can  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  canned  goods 
with  which  they  are  imported.  Such  keys  when  made  of  wire  were  formerly 
dutiable  separately  at  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  new  duties  imposed  by  Order  No.  6  of  1935  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1628:  April  13,  page  644)  on  certain  elementary  iron  and 
steel  products  have  been  suspended  for  three  months  as  from  May  8  by  Order 
No.  13  of  1935.  Until  August  8,  therefore,  the  former  duties  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  iron  and  steel  rails  and  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  other  forms  of 
iron  and  steel  will  be  in  force. 

The  duties  mentioned  apply  to  products  of  countries  outside  the  British 
Empire.  Goods  of  the  kind  in  question  which  are  British  Empire  products 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  are  guaranteed  duty- 
free entrv  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada — United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement 
of  1932. 

Norwegian  Marking  of  Soup  Extracts 

Mr.  A.  8.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  that 
compulsory  marking  of  locally  produced  and  imported  soup  extracts  and  soup 
tablets  was  ordered  in  Norway  by  a  royal  resolution  of  May  31,  to  be  effective 
from  December  1,  1935.  On  the  outer  packing  (tin,  bottle,  box,  or  other  packing), 
as  well  as  on  the  outer  wrapping  of  each  tablet,  must  be  clearly  printed  the 

words  "  Fabrikert  i   "  (or  "Manufactured  in   "), 

indicating  the  country  of  origin  or  the  word  "  Norsk  "  in  the  case  of  Norwegian 
products,  and  the  word  "  Utenlandsk  "  in  the  case  of  imported  products.  Alterna- 
tively, the  marking  may  be  carried  out  on  a  label  securely  attached  to  the 
packing. 

Import  Licences  on  Motor  Cars  in  Belgium 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that- 
according  to  a  royal  decree,  dated  May  16,  published  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  of 
May  17,  and  effective  from  the  latter  date,  an  import  licence  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  is  required  for  the  importation  into  Belgium  of 
motor  vehicles  with  4-cylinder  petrol  motors  for  carrying  persons  (excluding 
motor  buses),  weighing  less  than  1,150  kilos  (tariff  item  No.  1100a  2A)  and 
from  1,150  kilos  to  1,599  kilos  (tariff  item  No.  1100a  2B),  the  fees  for  licences 
being  161-50  francs  per  100  kilos,  net,  on  goods  coming  under  tariff  item  No. 
1100a  2A,  and  181  francs  per  100  kilos,  net,  on  goods  under  item  No.  1100a  2B. 
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Marking  of  Weight  on  Heavy  Cargo  for  China 

With  reference  to  notices  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1628  (April 
13,  1935),  page  649,  and  No.  1638  (June  22,  1935),  page  1162,  concerning  the 
marking  of  weight  on  heavy  cargo  for  shipments  to  China,  a  Chinese  Customs 
Notification  No.  1448,  dated  at  Shanghai  May  25,  states  that  so  long  as  the 
captain  of  the  importing  steamer  or  other  responsible  person  can  report  the 
approximate  weights  of  unmarked  packages  to  the  stevedores  at  the  time  of  dis- 
charge, such  packages  need  not  be  marked  with  the  weights.  These  regulations 
are  applicable  to  all  open  ports  in  China. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  2 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  2,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  June  24,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 

Nominal  Nominal 

Present  or  Quotations  Quotations 

Country                       Unit          Former  in  Montreal  in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity  Week  ending  Week  ending  Bank  Rate 

June  24  July  2 

Austria  Schilling          .1407  $  .1890  $  .1896  4 

Belgium  Belga           .1390  .1688  .1695  2 

Bulgaria  Lev          .0072  .0132  .0133  7 

Czechoslovakia  Krone          .0296  .0419  .0420  3i 

Denmark  Krone          .2680  .2206  .2209  1\ 

Finland  Markka          .0252  .0218  .0218  4 

France  Franc          .0392  .0663  .0665  5 

Germany  Reichsmark          .2382  .4037  .4054  4 

Great  Britain  Pound        4.8666  4.9442  4.9493  2 

Greece  Drachma          .0130  .0094  .0094  7 

Holland  Guilder          .4020  .6815  .6845  4 

Hungary  Pengo          .1749  .2950  .2978  4^ 

Italy  Lira           .0526  .0826  .0831  3| 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar          .0176  0229  0230  5 

Norway  Krone          .2680  .2483  .2486  34 

Portugal  Escudo           .0442  0450  0451  5 

Roumania  Leu          .0060  ^101  .0100  44 

Spa*1*  Peseta           .1930  .1373  .  1378  5i 

Sweden  Krona          .2680  2548  2552  21 

Switzerland  Franc          .1930  '3276  3289  2^ 

United  States  Dollar         1.0000  1  0004  1  0018  n 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)           .4245  ^3292*  ^3296*  — 

xy                               .    ,n       „  ^2626t  !2640f 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper)           .1196  .0831*  .0834*  — 

r,,.,                                      n  .0525t  !0536f 

ChlIe  Peso          .1217  .0510*  .0511*  4 

,     ,  .                                tx  .0410f  .0411f 

Colombia  Peso          .9733  .5433  >5445  4 

Mexico  Peso           .4985  0777  0701  a  r 

 •••So!          .2800  -HI]  -i,'3%  ** 

Venezuela  Bolivar          .1930  2591  2605  — 

Uruguay  Peso         1.0342  8052  8075  — 

Cuba.  Peso         1.0000  '9997  I'onil 

Hongkong  Dollar    "  S?03  5498  ~ 

India  Rupee          .3650  3722  '3729  ~v 

Japan  Yen          .4985  2902  2910  ?  ft* 

-402°  :«838  '.6868 

bnanghai  Dollar    4999  o0on 

giam   Baht  (Tical)          .4424  4549  S 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar          .5678  ^747  „?q  ~~ 

British  Guiana  Dollar         1.0138  i  0296  io2Q9 

Jamaica   Pound        4 . 8666  4  9542  4 '  9593 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar         1.0138  i  o296  1  o1q2 

Martinique  Franc           .0392  ,993  1  ^  ~ 

Guadeloupe  Franc          .0392  'qms  'SSS 

Australia.   Pound        4.8666  3' 

i^V  ,-  P,°Und  (10°  Pi^res)         4.9431  50624  ' 

|Tewf  ,ZeAaJand  Pound        4.8666  3  9873  3 '99?! 

S°Uth  Afnca ^und        4.8666  4  9380  4  943?  - 

*  Official,    f  Unofficial. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John.  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Aita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Frozen  Salmon  

Codfish  and  Herring,  Salted  and 
Dried. 

Wheat  Flour  

Evaporated  Apples  

Miscellaneous- 
Wrapping  Paper  

Wool  

Light  Building  Hardware,  Hinges, 
Locks,  etc. 


No. 


545 
546 

547 
548 


549 
550 
551 


Location  of  Inquirer 


San  Sebastian,  Spain. 
Camaguey,  Cuba 


Camaguey,  Cuba. 
Scekaboemi,  Java. 


Habana,  Cuba  

Croix  (Nord),  France 
Habana,  Cuba  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  sidjject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond.  July  12;  Duchess  of  York,  July  19;  Montcalm, 
July  27;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  July  19;  Antonia,  Aug. 
2— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  July  12;  Beaverhill,,  July  19;  Beaverford,  July  26;  Beaver- 
dale.  Aug.  2;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  July  12;  Alaunia.  July  19; 
Ascania,  July  26;  Aurania,  Aug.  2 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester.- — Manchester  Division,  July  11;  Manchester  City,  July  18;  Manchester 
Brigade,  July  25;  Manchester  Producer,  Aug.  1;  Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  8 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  July  27;  Dakotian.  Aug.  6;  Norwegian, 
Aug.  27 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  July  16;  Boston  City,  Aug.  17 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond.  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  July  12;  Airthria,  July  19;  Kastalia,  July  26;  Sulairia,  Aug.  2 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  July  10;  Kyno,  July  31 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  July  12;  Cairnglen,  July  26; 
Cairnross,  Aug.  9 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Melmore  Head,  July  10;  Fanad  Head,  July  18— both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverburn,  July  12;  Beaverford,  July  26;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  2; 
Beaverbrae,  Aug.  9! — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Olaf  Bergh,  July  14; 
Sirenes,  July  24;  Hada  County,  Aug.  9 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  July  23;  Brant  Count}',  Aug.  6;  Evanger,  Aug.  18 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Chemnitz,  July  12;  Hagen,  Aug.  2 — both  Hamburg-America-North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen) ;  Beaverhill,  July  19;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  16 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Jul}'  28. 
To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Tyrifjord,  July  13;   Braheholm,  Aug.  1 
— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 
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To  Norwegian  Ports.— Idefjord,  July  10;  Drammensfjord,  July  27— both  Swedish-America 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—BeUe  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  July  19;    Siredal  (calls  at  Marystown,  Grand  Bank,  Fortune  and  Port  aux  Basque) 
Shaw  SS.  Co.,  July  11  and  25. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  July  8;  North  Voyageur,  July  13— both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
July  11;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  25;  Chomedy,  Aug.  8— all  Canadian  National' 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras)  —Lady  Rodney,  July  10;  Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or 
Belize),  July  19;  Lady  Somers,  July  24;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton.  Nassau  or 
Belize),  Aug.  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  July  20;  a  steamer,  Aug.  5 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Veru  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires.—  Dalfram,  July  8;  Nyanza,  July  22;  Lochranza,  Aug.  5; 
a  steamer,  Aug.  31 — all  International  Freighting  Corporation;  Craig,  July  16;  Nordhval, 
July  22 — both  Canada-South  America  Line  (call  at  Montevideo  but  not  at  Santos). 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Adelaide,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Aug.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Britisher,  July  27; 
Canadian  Cruiser,  Aug.  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney  —  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  National 
July  26. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Rhexenor,  Java-New  York  Line.  Aug.  20. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden.  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Lyons,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Eboe,  July  8;  Ebani,  July 
18;  Calumet  (calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  July  27 — all 
Elder-Dempster  Lines,  Ltd. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  12  and  Aug.  3. 


From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  July  18;  Newfoundland,  Aug.  3 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Cold  Harbour,  July  8;  Lehigh,  July  26;  Quaker  City,  Aug.  8 — all  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia- 
America  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Rosalind,  July  8;  Fort  St.  George,  July 
15 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July  15; 
Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co..  July  17;  Nova  Scotia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  July  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  13;  Lady  Hawkins,  July  27; 
Lady  Drake,  Aug.  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  July  9;  Cissy,  July  25 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  July  8;  Cavalier.  July 
22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  July  17;  Lillemor,  July  31 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd, 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
July  15;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges.  Bermuda),  July  29;  Chomedy,  Aug.  12 — all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
July  17;  Silvercypress,  July  31;  Malayan  Prince,  Aug.  14;  Silverwalnut.  Aug  28 — all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gitano,  July  25;  Trentino,  Aug.  14 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  9;  Lady  Hawkins,  July  23; 
Lady  Drake,  July  30 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  July  12;  Crawford  Ellis,  July  19 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — A  steamer,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  August. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), July  13;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  27;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Aug.  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki).  Aug.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  July  30;  Silverbeech,  Aug.  31 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  17;  Aorangi,  Aug.  12 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  July  13;  Golden 
Cloud,  Aug.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Sheaf  Holme, 
July  11;  Cape  York,  Aug.  12 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Roxen,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  July  10. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Willamette.  Reardon  Smith  Line,  July  16. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  July  13;  Loehmonar,  July  27;  Loch- 
goil,  Aug.  10 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Europa,  July  21 ;  India,  Aug.  14 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Antonio,  July  4;  Washing- 
ton, July  8;  San  Jose,  Aug.  7 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  July  17;  Annie  Johnson,  Aug.  9 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  July  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bcira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverfir,  Juty  15;  Silverbelle,  Aug.  6;  Madoera,  Sept.  6 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  July  20. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brand-anger,  July  17; 
Hoyanger,  Aug.  17 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  American 
Mail  Line  Ltd.,  July  27. 

To  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  July  15. 

To  Oriental  Ports. — Olympia,  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  July  10. 

To  Hull,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen,  Malmo  and  Stockholm. — Buenos  Aires,  C.  Gardner 
Johnson  Co.,  July  10. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invc'ce  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  In  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.; 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1.50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics-    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta.  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langlet,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.   Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 

office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.    (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 

Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory —  for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  (Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  CANADA  IN  1934 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I.   Imports  from  Canada  into  the  United  States 

New  York,  July  6,  1935. — In  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  exports 
have  always  exceeded  imports.  This  was  true  to  a  moderate  degree  during  the 
period  1900  to  1914,  and  grew  to  abnormal  proportions  during  the  Great  War 
period,  in  the  process  of  which  the  United  States  became  a  creditor  nation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years  the  United  States  has,  in  each  year,  sold  more  mer- 
chandise to  Canada  than  she  has  bought  from  the  Dominion.  Over  that  long 
period  Canada  has  purchased  in  the  United  States  67^  per  cent  of  her  total  imports 
and  has  sold  in  that  country  37  per  cent  of  her  total  exports. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  estimates  that  the  bal- 
ance paid  by  Canada  on  the  exchange  of  commodities  averaged  $287,000,000  a 
year  throughout  the  decade  from  1921  to  1930,  or  approximately  $3,000,000,000 
in  the  ten-year  period.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  1929  this 
unfavourable  balance  was  $445,000,000.  In  the  worst  year  of  the  depression, 
1933,  the  adverse  balance  of  trade,  amounting  to  $25,000,000,  was  the  lowest  for 
many  years,  but  this  has  sharply  increased  in  1934  to  $75,180,000.   The  following 
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is  a  short  table  of  United  States  trade  with  Canada,  both  exports  arid  imports, 
during  recent  years: — 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  CANADA1 


Exports  to  Imports  from  Canadian  Adverse 

Canada  Canada  Balance  of  Trade 

1910-1914  (Average)   $315,044,000  $117,213,000  $197,831,000 

1915-1919  (Average)                          629,177,000  317,550,000  311,567,000 

1926                                                   738,568,000  475,881,000  262,687,000 

1927                                                   836,532,000  475,028,000  361,504,000 

1928                                                   914,713,000  489,303,000  425,410,000 

1929                                                   948,446,000  503,496,000  444,950,000 

1930                                                   659,094,000  402,350,000  256,744,000 

1931                                                   396,355,000  266,268,000  130,087,000 

1932                                                   241,351,000  174,101,000  67,250,000 

1933                                                   210,651,000  185,409,000  25,242,000 

1934                                                   302,433,000  227,253,000  75,180,000 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  FROM   CANADA  1930  TO   1934  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Commodity  Group                   1934              1933  1932  1931  1930 
Animal    and    animal  products, 

edible  $  10,786,671  $    9,713,889  $    9,967,405  $  14,168,846  $  22,534,771 

Animal    and    animal  products, 

inedible                                          7,393,615       7,144,530  5,148,480  10,636,701  18,120,990 

Vegetable  food  products  and  bev- 
erages                                          47,351,279      20,254,866  10,300,930  20,328,506  3,189,588 

Vegetable   food   products,  ined- 
ible except  fibres  and  wood..        1,037,562         865,069  892,261  2,032.929  39,444,988 
Textile  fibres  and  manufactures.        1,137.348       2,412,536  1.088,558  1,995,018  2,690,635 

Wood  and  paper                             109,101,797     99,163,745  107,168,685  154.451,016  205.499,082 

Non-metallic  minerals                         8,503,184       7,480.660  5,039,981  9,695,155  14,697,628 

Metals  and  manufactures  except 

machine's  and  vehicles                    18,712,177      17,408,934  14,172.486  25.385,826  51.386.670 

Machines  and  vehicles                       1,083,843         514,107  614,003  1.520.818  3,586,640 

Chemicals  and  related  products       7,955.665       6,919,129  5,284.324  5.299,216  10,449,578 

Miscellaneous                                   14,190,504      13,431,385  14,423,394  20,754,329  30,749,710 

Total                                  .  $227,253,645  $185,306,850  $174,100,507  $266,268,360  $402,350,280 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  CANADA  IN  1934 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  photostat  copies  of  the  manuscript  of  Table 
No.  6,  Annual  Report  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  for  1934,  covering  principal  imports  and  exports  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  by  principal  commodities  have  been  made  available. 

It  should  be  noted  that  statistics  of  the  United  States  import  trade  issued 
prior  to  1934  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  related  to  "general 
imports."  Beginning  with  January,  1934,  import  statistics  compiled  by  the 
department  show  instead  "  imports  for  consumption."  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  change  is  to  bring  into  uniformity  the  data  made  public  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

In  considering  statistics  covering  United  States — Canada  trade  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  discrepancies  occur  between  official  Canadian  returns  and 
those  of  the  United  States.  These  discrepancies  arise  chiefly  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  determining  from  the  United  States  figures  available  what  volume  or 
value  of  Canadian  exports  consigned  to  foreign  countries  via  United  States  ports 
are  included  in  the  returns  covering  total  United  States  imports  from  Canada, 
and  conversely  with  regard  to  United  States  export  shipments  routed  via  Cana- 
dian ports. 


1  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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The  calendar  year  1934  shows  a  very  substantial  increase  over  1933  of 
imports  from  Canada  into  the  United  States.  The  total  for  1934  was  $227,- 
253,645  as  compared  with  $185,408,850  in  1933  and  $174,100,507  in  1932. 

The  following  schedules  of  United  States  imports  from  Canada  apply  to 
the  principal  commodities  only,  complete  official  figures  being  available  at  a  later 
date: — 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1934  1933 


- 

(in  n  nf"  i  "f~v 

0 1 1  n  li  f  i  f  v 

-L'Uiicli  a 

227,253,645 

185,408,850 

Animal  and  animal  products,  edibl 

Hams,  shoulders  and  bacon  .  . 

.  .Lbs. 

298,206 

105,680 

1,170,295 

253,034 

Lbs. 

1,716,353 

512,249 

1,925,070 

384,089 

Lbs. 

1,034,958 

139,935 

1,028,483 

122,918 

Fish,  fresh  or  frozen- 

Lbs. 

5,437,410 

491,486 

4,973,570 

363,084 

Fresh  water  fish  and  eels .  . . 

.  .Lbs. 

45,099,857 

3.384,501 

40,808,095 

2,858,484 

Halibut  

Lbs. 

2.622,138 

260,467 

3,925,719 

307,131 

Lbs. 

1,941.557 

84,644 

593,186 

26,769 

Lbs. 

1,611,760 

252,576 

1.821,521 

191,181 

Lbs. 

5,144.799 

605,400 

6.566,525 

652,866 

Lbs. 

38.132,623 

288,004 

25,813,805 

146,222 

Other  fish,  fresh  or  frozen. . 

..Lbs. 

3,817,655 

419,030 

2,973,473 

277,132 

Fish,  pickled  or  salted — 

Cod,  haddock,  hake  

Lbs. 

23,943.523 

1,124,838 

25,383,595 

1,021,864 

Herring  

Lbs. 

3,543,561 

102,402 

2,030,461 

63,279 

Lbs. 

1.398,230 

65,017 

1,812,180 

66,054 

Fish,  smoked  or  kippered  . . 

.  .Lbs. 

2,495,518 

200,176 

2,165,318 

145,358 

Lbs. 

8,989,954 

1,785,574 

9,900,603 

1,652,568 

Lbs. 

830.967 

440,149 

1,441,982 

476,729 

Other  shellfish  

Lbs. 

2,295,483 

143,120 

2,174,482 

122,397 

Animals  and  animal  products,  inedible — 

Cattle  hides  

.  .Lbs. 

16,156,747 

953,039 

23,760,910 

1,576,964 

Lbs. 

866.456 

68,552 

1,545,432 

123,873 

Lbs. 

1,146.364 

91,556 

1,082,525 

98.876 

Horse,  colt  and  ass  hides  .  . 

.  .Lbs. 

1,687,343 

67,503 

1,482,871 

58,571 

Lbs. 

779,365 

99,755 

760,119 

109,243 

Other  hides  and  skins  . . 

Lbs. 

635,813 

32,705 

1,029,465 

42,860 

Lbs. 

194,108 

63,486 

119,376 

45,774 

Leather   cut   into   soles,  blocks. 

etc.                         .  .  .... 

Lbs. 

246,282 

54,427 

Cattle   side   upper,   grains  and 

finished  splits  , 

Sq.  ft. 

19.249 

2,960 

594,465 

28,222 

Patent  leather  

Sq.  ft. 

198,766 

31,521 

223.442 

32.315 

Whole  calf  and  kip  leather  . 

.Sq.ft. 

322,922 

80.717 

666,719 

157.940 

Upholstery,  bag,  case  leather. 
Furs,  undressed — 

85,222 

75,864 

No. 

3.356 

42,383 

4,212 

29,461 

14.392 

140,470 

41,577 

441,390 

No. 

269,728 

111,693 

130,754 

35,387 

No. 

150,241 

121,056 

149,565 

86,991 

Fox  (except  silver)  

No. 

75.152 

1,175,005 

29.072 

437,038 

No. 

10,611 

146,162 

7,657 

95,024 

Mink  

No. 

118,437 

1.334,524 

122,869 

1.073,013 

Muskrat  

No. 

343,226 

328,505 

548,618 

397.757 

Otter  

No. 

2,112 

48,375 

4.558 

53,233 

No. 

7,909 

35,196 

14.873 

51,319 

Skunk   

No. 

26,140 

25,931 

33,164 

29,544 

.  .No. 

915.313 

146,257 

405,112 

79,948 

No. 

271,899 

219,045 

342,058 

221,108 

Wolf  

No. 

19,217 

150,954 

12,803 

90.824 

Othpr  furs   (undrpsspd  1    .  . 

No. 

220,191 

147,551 

Silver  fox  (dressed  or  undressed) 

No. 

429 

15,549 

1.390 

40.193 

Gal. 

266,212 

48,929 

531.770 

93.568 

Cod  oil  

.  .Gal. 

97,973 

32,418 

91,530 

21.782 

Gal. 

53,189 

34,703 

86,451 

48,287 

Other   animal   and   fish  oils, 

ined- 

ible  

Gal. 

325,502 

48,420 

95,166 

12,400 

Tallow  

Lbs. 

2,173.478 

91,936 

238,562 

7,460 

3,293 

410,093 

2,690 

290,109 

No. 

5,608 

396,021 

4,957 

344,949 

1649— li 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  Continued 

1934  1933 

Animals  and  animal  products,  inedible — Con.  Quantity  Dollars  Quantity  Dollars 

Other  live  animals  No   118,671    98,961 

Bones,   hoofs   and   horns,  unmanu- 
factured  Lbs.        1,733,028  20.373  2,858,495  32,290 

Tankage  Tons              4,666  95,947  8,855  190,907 

Fish,  scrap  and  meal  Tons              1,620  58,088  2,309  62,086 

Other  animal  products,  inedible   50,452    28,338 

Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages — 

Oats  Bu.           894,586  383,174  120,586  43,844 

Wheat  Bu.       18.533,495  14,484,342  10,308,749  5,762,525 

Bread-yeast,  leavened  Lbs.         1,209,456  58,211  1,092,111  53,726 

Barley  malt  Lbs.     119,283,780  2,851,182  90,129,798  1,705,526 

Other  grains  and  preparations   4,794,409    2,060,891 

Hay  Tons             23.183  217,506  7.369  52,739 

Wheat   (by-products,  feed).    ..Tons           146,933  3,193,617  178,437  2,386,398 

Beet  pulp  Tons              2,020  49,460  3.938  58,087 

Other  fodders  and  feeds   1,674,600    396,181 

Peas,  dried  Lbs.           676,822  41,645  2,471,046  71,132 

Potatoes,  Irish  Lbs.       88,085,556  1,224,963  66,215,721  887,511 

Turnips  and  rutabagas  Lbs.       88,415,202  651,215  96,020,552  649,875 

Other  vegetables  and  preparations.  .    54,202    56,803 

Apples  Bu.            15,508  16,864  7,371  6,600 

Berries   (natural  or  in  brine)   Lbs.         3,274.920  213,408  3,204,204  169,929 

Cherries  Lbs.           400,360  50,469  5,577  275 

Other  fruits  and  preparations   68,097    76,906 

Coffee  Lbs.           436,162  50.305  110,899  7,708 

Tea  Lbs.           373,261  121,345  308,179  74.436 

Molasses  and  syrup  Gal.            64,844  28,033  71,964  24,756 

Molasses  (for  human  consumption) 

Gal.           928,323  50,227  2,229,636  65,792 

Maple  sugar  and  syrup  Lbs.         4,292,427  571,891  2,718,953  405,734 

Spirits,  cordials,  liqueurs,  etc., 

containing  spirits  Pf.  gal.         3,145.882  16.064,582  768,732  4,716,935 

Wines  Pf.  gal.            76,244  255,958  5,636  50,056 

Other  beverages  and  fruit  juices  ..   67,828    365,428 

Other  vegetable  and  food  products.    46,291    9,062 

Vegetable  products,  inedible — 

Siak   (scrap  and  reclaimed)    ..Lbs.         8,440,566  57,716  6,235,090  27.500 

Drugs,  herbs,  etc.,  Lbs.           352,531  08.492  203,436  78,314 

Flaxseed  Bu.           329.973  460,000  382,991  321,058 

Palm  oil  Lbs.         7,901,600  141.081  8.972,210  230.232 

Other  seeds,  except  oil  seeds  ..Lbs   108.366    25.882 

Peat  moss  Tons              1,001  24.098  1,158  27,237 

Other  vegetable  products,  inedible..    71,796    50,134 

Textiles- 
Cotton  waste  Lbs.           769.481  07.873  800.468  37,520 

Cotton  floor  covering  Sq.  yd.             62.364  43.2f>7  73,552  54,176 

Other  cotton  manufactures   6,992    280.867 

Jute  waste  bagging  Lbs.         1.475.030  39,927  3,511.049  95.121 

Binding  twine  Lbs.         2.948.107  178.260  6.928.734  312.278 

Carpet  wool  Lbs.           226.085  42.805  704.383  103.984 

Clothing  wool  Lbs.           292.356  43.231  535,362  134.109 

Combing  wool  Lbs.         2,135.016  345.591  6,390.530  1,063.132 

Wool  rags  Lbs.           118,392  59.076  195,246  74.727 

Other  wool  manufactures   43,593    69.229 

Hair  and  manufactures   207.361    110.204 

Hats  of  straw  and  fibre  No.            55.873  20.342  118,460  24,153 

Other  textiles   28,311    33,455 

Wood  and  paper — 

Logs  and  timbers   407.737    1.164.083 

Railroad  ties  No.           336.197  296.800  381.427  333.494 

Poles  (T.  and  T.)  No.           190.215  502.760  159,211  503.315 

Other  unmanufactured  wood   884.123    579.580 

Lath  M.           147.582  386.768  163  359  406.767 

Shingles  M.        1.376.170  3,541,954  1.570.331  3,495,913 

Pickets  and  palings   107.0'08    127.546 

Other  sawmill  products   5.883.761    6.500.698 

Barrels,  boxes  and  shooks   142.490    522.273 

Other  wood   manufactures   113.012    53.751 

Pulpwoods  Cords           961.822  7.251.489  689.892  5.095.676 

Mechanically  ground  wood-pulp  Tons            139.815  2.596.420  147.744  2.497.813 

Sulphite    wood-pulp  Tons           260.187  13.422.122  286.128  13.404.521 

Sulphate   wood-pulp  Tons            77.019  3.963.280  54,412  2,806.524 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  Continued 


1934 


Wood  and  paper — Concluded 

Soda  pulp  Tons 

Rags  tor  paper  stock  Lbs. 

Other  paper  base  stock  

Standard  newsprint  Lbs. 

Other   printing   paper  Lbs. 

Pulpboard,  paper  board  and  card- 
board  Lbs. 

Wallboard,    leatherboard,    etc..  Lbs. 

Other  paper  and  manufactures.  .  . . 
Non-metallic  minerals — 

Bituminous  coal  Tons 

Coke  Tons 

Fuel  oil  and  topped  petroleum.  .Bbl. 

Tops  and  other  unfinished  distil- 
lates Bbl. 

Other  stone  

Lime  Lb. 

Gypsum  (crude)  Tons 

Clays  and  earth  

Artificial     abrasives     (crude)  .  .Lb. 

Other  abrasives  and  manufactures.  . 

Asbestos,  unmanufactured..  ..Tons 

Mica  and  manufactures. ...  .  .Lbs.. 

Pyrites  or  sulphide  of   iron.. Tons 

Talc,  steatite,  French  chalk  and 
manufactures  Lb.. 

Graphite  and  plumbago  Lb. 

Diamonds,  glaziers',  engravers',  etc. 
 Carats 

Other  non-metallic  minerals  

Metals  and  manufactures — 

Iron  ore   and  concentrates    .  .Tons 

Pig  iron  Tons 

Iron  and  steel  scrap  and  scale 
 Tons 

Railway  bars  and  plates  Lb. 

Pipes  and  tubes,  except  cast 
iron  Lb. 

Wire  and  manufactures  

Other  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures   

Manganese  ore  (manganese  con- 
tent)  Lb. 

Manganese  alloys  Lb. 

Ferro-silicon  and  other  silicon 
alloys  Lb. 

Other  ferro-alloy  metals  

Aluminum  and  manufactures  

Copper  ore,  concentrates,  reguJus, 
etc  Lb. 

Copper  unrefined,  black,  blister  and 
converter  Lb. 

Copper  refined  ingots,  bars,  etc.  .Lb. 

Other  copper  and  manufactures. 

Old  brass  and  clippings  Lb. 

Lead  ores  and  mattes  Lb. 

Cobalt  ore  and  metal  Lb. 

Nickel  ore  and  mattes  Lb. 

Nickel  oxide  Lb. 

Nickel  and  alloys  in  pigs,  ingots  .Lb. 

Other  metals  and  manufactures. .  . . 
Machinery  and  vehicles — - 

Electrical  machinery  

Industrial  machinery  

Plows  and  cultivators  No. 

Tractors  No. 

Other  agricultural  machinery  

Passenger  automobiles  No. 

Automobile  parts  

Other  vehicles  and  parts  

Chemicals  and  related  products — 

Dead  or  creosote  oil  Gal. 

Other  crude  and  tar  products. .  . . 
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Quantity 
6,605 
3,265,210 

3,912,073,813 
5,103,733 

24,091,325 
1,325,825 


119,091 
18,866 
75,910 

36,520 

i  8,29 1,4  i  9 
293,603 


112, 


,286 


100,946 
1,858,504 
19,341 

16,395,870 
3,627,049 


30,204 


11,126 
8,984 

43,789 
3,111,903 

1,745,838 


1,881.276 
4,986,307 

2,313,798 


41,822,290 

280,103 
525,992 

'  101.601 

6,358,472 
708.850 

11,845,865 
950,236 

42,377,376 


1,396 
309 


368 


1,971,372 


Dollars 
304,660 
69,724 
109,145 
68,486,943 
113,729 

410,421 
19,599 
68,208 

628,798 
279,540 
71,672 

175,726 
103,842 

80,870 
341,283 

70,935 
2,729,954 

38,015 
3,026,563 

58,018 

83,086 

84,499 
74,750 

243,522 
330,104 

56,486 
177,028 

345,066 
39,350 

93,476 
23,548 

62,587 

32,442 
250,443 

198,060 
588,512 

585,509 

3,105,630' 

13,488 
42,080 
9,906 
5,086 
191,394 
81,553 
1,608,515 
184,723 
10,614,523 
342,772 

21,638 
171,439 
71,792 
134,936 
552,025 
73,281 
31,447 
27,285 

206,567 
337,774 


Quantity 

3,568 
7,254,746 

3,090,586,858 
1,704,435 

14,249,100 
3,414,864 


144,164 

492,349 

9,900 

20,862,697 
301,955 

56,963, 6i  8 

'ioo'in 

2,080,445 
29,970 

17,844,476 
1,892,600 

13,742 


90 
12,259 

56,710 
11,427,032 

4,276,543 


200 

42,583,896 
2,120,227 


13,906,612 
19,704,261 


1,794,512 
3,258,191 
461,663 

18,914,878 
2,321,989 

30,532,101 


515 
40 


1933 


331 


H5,790 


Dollars 
139,245 
101,407 
220,636 
60,739,934 
38,208 

245,005 
74,493 
43,174 


722,868 
'  562,364 

25,495 

93,308 
103,757 
354,473 

22,721 
1,584,608 

46,325 
3,192,599 

35,754 
131,940 

80,590 
35,669 

119,075 
277,340 

316 
226,309 

425,495 
151,337 


287,122 
27,073 

53,184 

20 

1,754,460 

156,083 
537,811 

381,366 

867,358 

1,564,890 

22,548 
70,479 
128,472 
85.619 
2,475.372 
420.894 
7,533,395 
239,331 

8,866 
160,356 
28,289 
25,193 
211.148 
62,276 
8,712 
9,507 

74,821 
297,049 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  Concluded 


Chemicals  and  related  products — Con.  Quantity- 
Finished  coal  tar  products  . .   .  .Lb.  15,2*63 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  prep.   

Acetylene,  butyl  en  e,  ethylene,  propy- 
lene Lb.  217,467 

Arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic) .  .Lb.  1,343,930 

Other  acids  and  anhydrides..  ..  Lb.  1,852,765 

Acetic  acid  Lb.  29,736,651 

Cobalt  oxide  Lb  

Glycerine  Lb.  629,880 

Sodium  sulphate  Lb.  7,293,440 

Sodium  cyanide..  Lb.  12,159,293 

Other  industrial  chemicals    

Iron  oxide  and  hydroxide  Lb.  1,318,877 

Other    pigments,    paints    and  var- 
nishes     

Ammonium  sulphate  Tons  40.663 

Calcium  cyanamide  Tons  80,955 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers  Tons  12.610 

Phosphate  fertilizer  Tons  6,288 

Potash  fertilizer  Tons  4,514 

Other  fertilizers  and  materials.  .Tons  19,788 

Soaps  and  soap  powders  Lb.  7,954,576 

Miscellaneous — 

Motion  picture  films,  sensitized,  not 

exposed  Lin.  Ft.  135,212,448 

Motion      picture       films,  nega- 
tives Lin.  Ft.  101,904 

Athletic  and  sporting  goods    

Other  books  and  printed  matter.  ...   

Original  paintings,  statuary    

Art  work  over  100  years  old    

Articles,    the    growth,    produce  or 

manufacture  of  the  U.S.  returned.   

Household  and  personal  effects.  .   . .   

All  other  articles    


1934 


Dollars 
21,949 
25,840 

39,553 
44,710 
13,594 
1,845,852 

51.7 i 6 
34.198 
1,140,060 
86.540 
22,598 

66,554 
926,822 
1.844,324 
388,696 
102.538 
124,563 
411,259 
215.838 


Quantity 
17,071 


254,316 
914,720 
2,116,156 
32,709,240 
125,320 

24,846,280 
14,665,702 

"  i,"l4l',405 


35,087 
53,270 
4,389 
3,595 
3,327 
26.841 
49,805 


1933 


933,573  92,439,839 

44,146  119,244 

49.303   

274.212   

416.697   

58,989   

9.515.905   

1.633.085   

1,213.372   


Dollars 

20,888 
27,054 

28,617 
31,404 
36,897 
2.066.007 
111,225 

'  109,329 
1.224,615 
'  40,637 
21,483 

51,326 
695.723 
1.236.023 
131.680 
65,629 
103,822 
539,762 
2,574 


640,174 

32.800 
8,931 
237,623 
121,945 

50,352 

8.936,781 
1,618.397 
1,033,630 


NOTES  ON  COMMODITIES 

Since  1932  there  has  been  a  consistent  decline  in  the  imports  of  Canadian 
hams,  shoulders,  and  bacons  into  the  United  States,  the  total  dropping  from 
2,540,674  pounds  valued  at  $489,494  in  1932  to  298,206  pounds  valued  at  $105,680 
in  1934.  Shipments  of  sausage  casings,  although  decreasing  in  quantity  from 
2,012,000  pounds  in  1932  to  1,716,000  pounds  in  1934,  have  increased  in  value 
from  $327,146  in  1932  to  $512,249  in  1934. 

Cheese. — Imports  of  Canadian  cheese  have  shown  a  slight  increase  with  a 
total  of  over  1,000,000  pounds  shipped  during  the  past  year. 

Fish. — Practically  all  classes  of  Canadian  fish  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  1934.  Fresh-water  fish,  of  which  large  quantities  are  shipped  from  the  Cana- 
dian Western  Provinces,  have  increased  from  36,000,000  pounds  in  1933  to  over 
45,000,000  pounds  in  1934.  During  the  winter  months  especially  Canadian  fresh- 
water fish  sell  well  in  United  States  markets ;  in  New  York  the  prices  obtained  in 
the  winter  are  far  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  spring  or  summer.  Shipments 
of  Canadian  fresh  fish  to  this  market  are,  to  a  large  extent,  made  on  a  consign- 
ment basis,  and  when  there  is  a  glut  in  the  market  returns  to  Canadian  shippers 
are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Imports  of  salmon,  sword  fish,  sturgeon,  and  sea  herring  also  show  consider- 
able increases  in  the  past  year;  in  the  case  of  smelts  there  was  a  slight  decrease. 
An  important  part  of  the  Canadian  fish  trade  with  the  United  States  consists  of 
pickled  or  salted  codfish,  haddock,  and  hake,  which  amounted  to  approximately 
24,000,000  pounds  in  1934.  The  lobster  trade,  both  canned  and  fresh,  is  valued 
at  the  present  time  at  just  over  $2,000,000.  This  trade  remains  comparatively 
stationary. 
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Furs. — Imports  of  Canadian  furs  into  the  United  States  depend  to  a  certain 
extent  on  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  and  in  the  sum  total  of  values  there  is  no  great 
variation  from  year  to  year.  Ermine  shows  an  increase  in  both  number  and  value 
—74,997  ($46,349)  in  1932,  149,565  ($86,991)  in  1933,  and  150,241  ($121,056)  in 
1934.  Fox  (excepting  silver)  furs  have  risen  from  41,231  pelts  ($551,570)  in 
1932  to  75,152  ($1,175,005)  in  1934.  Similarly,  mink  has  increased  from  90,915 
($687,141)  in  1932  to  118,437  ($1,334,524)  in  1934. 

Feed  Products. — Largely  owing  to  drought  conditions  in  the  Midwestern 
States,  animal  feeds,  including  feed  wheat,  have  had  abnormal  and  sharp  increases 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  shipments  of  hay  quadrupled 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Food  Products  and  Beverages. — Wheat  shipments,  exclusive  of  feed  wheat, 
are  reported  as  increasing  from  10,308,749  bushels  in  1933  to  18,533,495  bushels 
in  1934.  Of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  value  for  this  wheat  increased 
from  $5,762,525  in  1933  to  $14,484,342  in  1934. 

Barley  malt,  potatoes,  and  turnip  shipments  are  on  the  increase;  on  the 
other  hand,  beet  pulp  and  dried  peas  registered  decreases.  Maple  sugar  and 
syrup,  amounting  to  over  4,000,000  pounds  and  valued  at  $500,000,  was  shipped 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  in  1934. 

The  repeal  of  prohibition  in  the  United  States  was  reflected  in  increased 
imports  from  Canada  of  spirits,  cordials,  and  liqueurs.  These  were  valued  at 
$16,064,582  in  1934  compared  with  $4,716,935  in  1933,  and  a  negligible  value  in 
1932. 

Wood  and  Paper. — Imports  from  Canada  of  pulpwood  and  sulphate  wood- 
pulp  in  1934  show  a  substantial  increase  over  the  figures  for  1932  and  1933. 

Sulphite  wood-pulp  shipments,  although  amounting  to  only  260,187  tons  in 
1934  compared  with  286,128  tons  in  1933  and  206,924  tons  in  1932,  were  valued 
at  $13,422,122  in  1934  compared  with  $13,404,521  in  1933  and  $9,995,555  in  1932. 
In  mechanically  ground  wood-pulp  shipments  have  remained  stationary  in  recent 
years  at  approximately  $2,500,000  and  without  much  change  in  volume. 

Imports  of  newsprint  into  the  United  States  by  countries  of  origin  in  the  past 
two  years  are  as  follows: — 


1934 
Tons 

1933 
Tons 

  56,813 

  5,740 

  16,417 

  68,090 

56,577 
12,058 
16,591 
68,062 
15 

  147,060 

153,303 

  106,599 

  1,956,037 

94,944 
1,545,293 

  2,209,696 

1,793,540 

The  above  figures  are  from  the  official  records  of  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau,  New  York. 

Nickel  and  Nickel  Alloys. — Shipments  of  nickel  and  alloys  in  pigs  and  ingots 
have  steadily  increased  from  12,960,125  pounds  ($3,153,201)  in  1932  to  30,532,101 
pounds  ($7,533,395)  in  1933  and  42,377,376  pounds  ($10,614,523)  in  1934. 

Chemicals. — Small  decreases  are  shown  in  the  imports  of  acetic  acid  and 
sodium  cyanide  during  1934,  but  in  both  cases  1934  shipments  are  in  excess  of 
1932. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS   AND  MACHINERY  IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  June  20,  1935. — The  Republic  of  Cuba  is  the  largest  of  the  islands 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  730  miles  long  and  has  an  area  of  about  44,000  square 
miles,  and  according  to  the  1934  census  a  population  of  4,000,000  inhabitants. 
The  island  is  predominantly  agricultural,  the  production  of  sugar-cane  being 
the  vital  industry.  Tobacco,  coffee,  bananas,  citrus  fruits,  corn,  hay,  potatoes, 
and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown.  Live-stock  raising,  to  which  wide 
areas  of  land  are  devoted,  should  be  taken  into  account  with  respect  to  hay 
implements,  although  in  a  minor  degree  compared  with  cold  countries  where 
fodder  has  to  be  gathered  and  stored  for  use  during  inclement  weather.  In 
Cuba,  with  exceptions,  no  live  stock  is  stable-fed. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  island  for  the  year  1934  was  valued  as  fol- 
lows: imports  $73,388,000,  and  exports  $107,746,000,  making  a  total  of  $181,- 
134,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over  the  previous  year:  this  in 
accordance  with  the  rising  price  of  sugar.  According  to  statistics  given  out  by 
a  prominent  sugar  broker,  the  average  price  for  Cuban  raw  sugar,  including 
United  States  duty,  c.  &  f.  New  York,  during  the  first  five  months  of  1935  was 
2-147  cents  per  pound,  an  increase  of  over  106  per  cent  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year,  when  the  average  price  was  1-040  cents  per  pound. 

VALUE  OF  RECENT  IMPORTATIONS 

For  several  years  back  Cubans  have  been  buying  little  in  the  way  of  agri- 
cultural equipment.  Discarded  shares  and  other  parts  have  been  dug  up  from 
weed-covered  scrap  heaps  to  tide  the  farmer  over  these  recent  lean  years.  The 
improving  economic  situation  which  is  now  evident  in  almost  all  centres  of 
activity  on  the  island  has  been  sufficiently  felt  by  agriculturists  to  induce  them 
to  buy  certain  implements  which  they  can  no  longer  do  without,  and  they  have 
done  this  purchasing  to  such  an  extent  that  imports  of  agricultural  machinery 
for  1934  were  nearly  five  times  the  value  of  those  brought  into  Cuba  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  figures  are  as  follows:  1933,  $104,000;  1934,  $500,000. 
Importers  anticipate  much  larger  purchases  for  the  present  year. 

FACTORS  GOVERNING  USE  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

The  factors  which  govern  the  kind  of  farm  implements  employed  in  Cuba 
differ  in  many  ways  from  those  encountered  in  Canada;  consequently,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  with  respect  to  some  machines  for  slight  variations  from 
what  in  the  Dominion  are  considered  standard  types.  In  the  main,  the  products 
differ  from  those  grown  in  temperate  climates  and  are  characteristic  of  the 
tropics.  The  animals  used  for  draft  purposes  are  oxen  and  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  mules.  Horses  cannot  stand  up  against  the  heat,  and  they  are 
also  expensive  as  they  require  to  be  fed  on  imported  fodder.  Cuban  cane  land 
throughout  a  large  area  is  only  equalled  in  toughness  in  Canada,  to  a  very 
limited  degree,  in  southern  Saskatchewan.  In  Cuba,  where  it  is  hard-baked 
by  the  sun,  it  can  be  broken  more  readily  by  oxen  with  their  slow  but  steady 
and  continuous  haul,  in  contrast  to  the  sharp,  Jerky  pull  of  a  horse.  Irrigation 
is  necessary  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  especially  where  potatoes,  rice,  and 
tobacco  are  grown.  The  distance  between  furrows  and  between  the  plants  in 
each  furrow  and  the  depth  of  ploughing  differ  from  Canadian  practice.  There- 
fore both  from  habit  or  custom  and  natural  or  physical  surroundings  of  soil 
and  climate,  the  Cubans  have  problems  exclusively  their  own.    These  distinc- 
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tions  may,  on  the  surface,  not  appear  to  be  important.  They  are  dealt  with 
later  on  in  this  report,  as  they  apply  to  specific  difficulties  where  the  importance 
of  a  full  understanding  of  them  becomes  patent. 

SOIL  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  soils  of  Cuba  are  an  important  factor  which  influences  the  weight  and 
type  of  implements.  In  the  western  part  of  the  island — that  is,  west  of  Havana 
— the  soil  is  light  and  sandy;  because  it  lacks  stickiness,  it  does  not  cling  and 
clog  up  farm  implements  which  penetrate  it  readily,  making  cultivation  rela- 
tively easy.  It  is  very  high  in  quartz  and  low  in  clay  except  in  the  basal  strata. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  soils  east  of  Havana  province  are  very  high  in  clay, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  one  friable  and  the  other  extremely  plastic  and  almost 
impervious  to  water.   Both  bake  hard  and  require  heavy  work  to  open  them  up. 

WALKING  PLOUGHS 

The  single-furrow  walking  plough  is  the  type  most  in  demand.  It  comes  in, 
duty  free,  as  an  animal-drawn  implement,  principally  from  the  United  States. 
There  is,  however,  competition  from  local  industry,  which  produces  an  all-steel 
article  for  some  $7,  whereas  the  lowest-priced  walking  plough  imported  from 
abroad  costs  about  double  this  amount.  Additional  to  the  advantage  of  lower 
price  at  which  local  industry  can  offer  single-furrow  steel  and  "  criollo  "  ploughs 
is  the  personal  contact  which  the  local  blacksmith  or  foundry  owner  has  with 
his  countrymen.  There  are,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  article,  the 
compensating  features  of  better  quality  both  in  construction  and  in  material, 
and  of  a  much  more  attractive  appearance.  The  national  product  is  of  two 
types:  one,  commonly  known  as  the  Egyptian  or  "  criollo  "  plough,  suitable 
only  for  shallow  surface  work.  It  consists  of  a  main  pole  tipped  with  a  steel 
spear-head  and  is  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen  in  charge  of  two  men,  one  of  whom 
is  teamster,  while  the  other  handles  the  plough.  These  steel  heads  are  obtained 
from  the  United  States  and  from  local  blacksmiths.  The  design  of  this  imple- 
ment is  very  simple.  The  draft  pole  comes  straight  off  the  main  shaft  immediately 
above  the  share  or  chisel,  forming  an  angle  into  which  weeds  and  other  rubbish 
jam  as  the  plough  makes  its  way  through  the  soil.  This  "  criollo  "  plough  only 
scores  the  surface  of  the  ground;  it  does  not  make  the  deep,  well-turned  furrow 
produced  by  the  modern  plough  with  its  mouldboard  and  share  of  finest-quality 
steel  and  scientific  design.  The  former  is  limited  to  one  weight  and  shape, 
whereas  the  imported  walking  plough  is  designed  to  cope  more  precisely  with 
specific  needs.  Of  the  latter  there  are  all-steel  types,  some  have  wooden 
handles,  while  in  the  case  of  others  both  the  beam  and  handles  are  of  wood  with 
steel  mouldboard,  share,  and  fittings. 

SUB-SOILERS 

A  sub-soiler  is  a  heavy  implement  with  two  steel  shares  shaped  like  a 
chisel  which  penetrate  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  from  20  to  30  inches.  They 
deep-knife  the  soil  in  one  direction  and  then  cross-knife  it  at  right  angles.  They 
are  drawn  by  from  50-  to  70-horsepower  diesel  tractors,  and  also  by  a  cable 
attached  to  a  stationary  engine,  such  as  the  Fowler  cable  plough.  The  purpose 
of  this  type  of  plough,  which  is  employed  for  cane  cultivation,  is  to  break  the 
pan  in  the  sub-soil  which  forms  a  reservoir  for  the  rainfall.  When  this  under- 
strata is  broken  up,  it  allows  the  water  to  penetrate  much  more  deeply,  so  that 
during  a  dry  season  the  crop  will  be  able  to  draw  moisture  from  below  for  an 
increased  length  of  time.  Before  deep-knifing  is  undertaken,  a  careful  study 
of  the  quality  of  the  sub-soil  is  desirable.  Some  sub-soils,  less  weathered  than 
the  few  inches  of  richer  surface,  may  have  characteristics  which  are  harmful 
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to  vegetation.  It  may  not  be  desirable  to  bring  such  sub-soils  to  the  top.  Then 
again  some  plastic,  dense  clays"  in  Cuba,  when  exposed  to  a  few  rains,  will  flow 
back  to  their  original  bed,  making  the  effort  to  improve  the  yield  of  produce 
a  useless  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  some  surface  soils  can  be  so  improved 
by  24-inch  deep  ploughing  that  crops  can  be  doubled  and  even  trebled,  and  the 
good  results  may  last  from  four  to  five  years. 

TRACTORS 

The  type  of  tractor  most  in  demand  in  Cuba  is  the  diesel  crawler  model. 
Wheel  tractors  are  very  seldom  met  with  here  on  sugar-cane  plantations.  The 
caterpillar  type  of  diesel  tractor,  manufactured  by  several  internationally  known 
firms,  is  very  suitable  for  cane  plantations  because  it  will  climb  in  and  out  of 
irrigation  ditches  and  has  a  good  hold  on  loose  soil,  and  can  turn  about  in  a 
very  much  smaller  space  than  those  of  the  wheel  type.  The  70-horsepower 
crawler  is  employed  for  sub-soiling,  ploughing,  disking,  and  ridging.  An  idea 
of  how  different  soils  in  Cuba  react  on  the  drawing  power  of  tractors  can  be 
had  from  the  fact  that  a  30-horsepower  tractor  will  pull  a  4-disc  plough  in  heavy, 
plastic,  non-friable  clay;  a  5-disc  plough  in  red  or  chocolate-coloured  friable 
clay;  and  a  6-disc  plough  in  sandy  or  light  soil. 

TRACTOR  DISC  PLOUGH 

Disc  ploughs  employed  in  Cuba  are  of  several  types,  sizes,  and  measure- 
ments, to  suit  the  varied  kinds  of  work  which  is  required  of  them.  They  are  very 
sturdy  and  are  designed  for  use  behind  oxen  or  tractor.  There  are  single-disc 
ploughs,  some  reversible,  adapted  to  hillside  work  and  for  use  on  undulating  or 
hilly  ground.  Others  run  to  6- furrow  size  and  are  adjustable  to  one  size  less 
when  desired.  A  second  disc  may  not  be  removed  because  the  remaining  ones,  if 
spread  out  to  cover  the  extra  distance,  would  leave  an  unploughed  cone  or  peak 
between  the  furrows.  In  Cuba,  where  weeds  and  other  undesirable  vegetation 
are  very  heavy,  this  feature  must  be  avoided.  Some  of  these  ploughs  are  of 
better  design  than  others  with  respect  to  clearance,  thus  allowing  ample  space  for 
the  passage  of  trash.  A  Canadian  tractor  disc  plough  recently  imported,  specially 
built  for  sugar-cane  work,  is  expected  to  prove  very  satisfactory  as  it  has  these 
high-clearance  features.  It  is  heavily  built  to  stand  the  resistance  of  deep  plough- 
ing in  hard  cane  soil  and  to  withstand  the  additional  rough  usage  resulting  from 
contact  with  tree  trunks  and  roots.  This  plough  is  of  overhead  beam  construc- 
tion, the  discs  being  spaced  26  inches  apart,  lengthwise,  yet  cutting  a  9-inch 
furrow  per  disc.  An  additional  advantage  accruing  to  this  sturdy,  heavy  machine 
is  that  its  extra  weight  enables  it  to  penetrate  the  soil  more  effectively  than  one 
of  lighter  build  where  ploughing  conditions  are  difficult. 

ORCHARD  DISC  HARROWS 

This  type  of  implement  is  employed  for  all  kinds  of  row-crop  cultivation, 
which  include  orange,  grapefruit  and  coffee  groves,  and  vegetable  market  gardens. 
They  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  designs  to  meet  specific  conditions  both  with 
regard  to  toughness  of  the  soil  and  irregularity  of  the  surface,  product  concerned, 
and  type  of  cultivation. 

TWO-ROW  CULTIVATORS 

There  is  a  demand  for  this  implement;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  many  farm 
tools,  it  must  be  built  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  country.  A  two- 
row  cultivator  recently  imported,  typical  of  those  of  foreign  design,  failed  to  do 
its  work  for  several  reasons,  two  of  which  were:  firstly,  because  it  was  built  for 
narrower  rows  than  those  made  here  and  was  not  adjustable  to  the  width  required; 
secondly,  it  was  made  to  be  drawn  by  horses  with  traces  attached  to  Whipple- 
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trees,  there  being  a  centre  pole  for  balance  and  backing  but  which  was  not  meant 
to  be  used  for  forward  traction.  It  is  true  that  whippletrees  and  a  centre  shaft 
are  employed  sometimes  with  mules  in  Cuba  for  light  farm  implements,  but  as 
oxen  are  in  the  majority  it  may  happen  that  mules  are  not  available.  Oxen 
draw  only  by  means  of  a  pole;  they  do  not  carry  traces  attached  to  a  collar  or 
shoulder  strap;  the  forward  end  of  the  pole  is  attached  to  the  yokes  which  rest 
on  the  heads  of  the  oxen  right  behind  the  horns;  the  animals  push  with  their 
heads  and  do  not  draw  with  their  shoulders  as  do  horses  and  mules.  In  the  present 
instance,  when  the  two-row  cultivator  arrived  on  the  farm,  there  were  no  mules 
available,  so  the  oxen  were  hitched  up  to  the  pole  even  though  it  had  no  direct 
connection  with  the  shares  which  were  to  be  drawn  through  the  ground. 
Under  the  misplaced  strain,  the  machine  broke  up. 

POTATO  DIGGERS 

There  are  various  types  of  potato  diggers  employed,  some  of  which  are  of 
national  design  and  manufacture.  The  bulk  of  this  work  is  accomplished  by 
ploughing  out  the  potatoes  with  the  simple  native  plough,  first  one  way  down 
the  field  and  then  crosswise.  This  method  gives  poor  results  compared  with  those 
effected  by  a  properly  constructed  implement,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds. 
After  the  potatoes  are  brought  to  the  surface,  they  are  picked  up  by  hand  and 
taken  to  the  farm-yard,  where  they  are  graded  and  shipped  to  the  market  both 
in  barrels  and  bags. 

SHAKER  POTATO  DIGGERS 

This  is  an  imported  implement  of  all-steel  construction  resembling  in  some 
respects  a  walking  plough.  It  has  a  share  shaped  like  a  pointed  shovel  which 
goes  under  the  potatoes  and  carries  them  on  to  a  platform  of  horizontal  bars 
which  are  shaken  by  a  star-shaped  wheel  which  runs  on  the  ground.  The  opera- 
tion is  supposed  to  shake  the  earth  through  the  bars,  while  the  potatoes  fall  off 
at  the  back  of  the  plough  on  to  the  ground.  Due  to  the  sticky  nature  of  the  soil, 
this  type  of  digger  is  not  popular  because  the  soil  adheres  to  the  share  and  to 
the  bars  of  the  platform,  thereby  clogging  the  implement  with  dirt  and  other 
trash.  Another  type  of  digger  is  one  which  is  equipped  with  a  wooden  beam. 
It  has  a  somewhat  similar  share  to  that  of  the  shaker  type  but  its  platform  of 
rods  or  spoked  sifter  which  slopes  upward  toward  the  rear  opens  out  in  fan-shaped 
manner.  This  implement  can  also  be  used  for  ridging  as  it  has  an  interchange- 
able rnouldboard  which  can  be  attached  in  place  of  the  spoked  sifter  when  ridging 
has  to  be  done.  There  is  a  small  demand  for  this  type  of  potato  digger.  So  long 
as  labour  continues  to  receive  a  low  wage  there  will  be  little  demand  for  these 
modern  potato-gathering  devices. 

SCUFFLERS 

Scumers  for  cleaning  or  cultivating  between  rows  in  row  crops  are  of  various 
sizes,  weights,  and  designs.  The  value  of  this  implement  in  aiding  to  keep  down 
weeds,  conserve  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  to  preserve  a  fine  mulch  is  fully  under- 
stood by  the  Cuban  farmer.  While  those  imported  are  sturdy,  well-built  machines, 
they  are  not  specially  made  for  Cuba  but  are  of  standard  design.  As  the  heavy 
soil  has  already  been  broken  up  by  ploughing,  no  extra  weight  is  required.  These 
scufRers  are  fitted  out  with  from  six  to  twelve  or  more  shares,  some  of  which 
resemble  miniature  ploughs,  while  others  are  perpendicular  chisels  or  spikes. 

TRANSPLANTERS 

These  machines  are  not  used  in  Cuba,  although  a  few  are  on  exhibition  in 
dealers'  showrooms.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  non-receptive  attitude 
toward  an  implement  which  is  in  good  demand  in  other  countries.  After  plough- 
ing and  harrowing,  the  soil  in  Cuba  still  remains  lumpy.   Hard-baked,  unbreak- 
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able  clods  of  earth  are  scattered  among  the  fine-grained  clay  or  sandy  loam,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  land  is  cross-ploughed  once  or  twice  in  addition 
to  the  first  turning.  These  clays  are  not  as  wholly  friable  as  Canadian  soils 
become  after  the  winter  frost  has  left  them.  When  the  hole-maker  of  this 
machine  working  in  Cuba  hits  the  clod  of  earth,  as  practice  has  shown  it  too 
frequently  does,  it  fails  in  its  work  and  leaves  the  field  with  too  many  bald  spots. 
Then,  again,  labour  is  cheap,  and  that  labour  is  well  skilled  in  this  particular  job 
and  claims  that  machine  work  can  never  be  its  equivalent  in  point  of  quality. 
With  regard  to  tobacco,  many  growers  accompany  their  transplanting  with  irriga- 
tion. Walking  in  the  water  which  is  flowing  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  the 
farm  labourer  sinks  his  finger  into  the  damp  soil  on  the  sloping  side  and  inserts 
plants  at  measured  distances  of  from  8  to  12  inches  apart.  The  rows  are  about 
2  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  Under  this  system  a  transplanter  cannot  be  em- 
ployed. The  land  has  previously  been  worked  by  a  light,  oxen-drawn  plough 
and  later  kept  clean  of  weeds  by  a  short-handled  hoe.  The  soils  preferred  for 
good  tobacco  are  the  well-drained,  reddish  sandy  clay  and  sandy  loam  of  the 
uplands.  Poorly  drained  plastic  clays  are  avoided.  When  the  price  of  tobacco 
permits,  fertilizers  are  used  in  varying  quantity. 

MOWERS 

Mowers  are  in  demand  for  cutting  grass  as  animal  fodder  and  also  for  cutting 
down  weeds.  As  there  are  only  three  golf  courses  in  Havana,  and  probably  not 
more  than  another  three  in  the  rest  of  the  island,  their  employment  in  this  country 
is  limited.  Two  makes  have  oil-bath  features,  to  the  effect  that  all  gears  are 
enclosed  and  running  in  oil,  which  means  that  the  bearings  are  protected  from  dirt 
and  will  wear  a  great  deal  longer  than  they  would  on  the  exposed  bearing  type. 
This  feature  has  its  worthwhile  appeal  to  the  Cubans. 

TARIFF 

Animal-drawn  ploughs  and  other  implements  and  hand  farm  tools,  such  as 
hoes,  scythes,  "  machetes,"  etc.,  come  in  duty  free  under  tariff  item  47-B. 
Traction-drawn  implements  and  machinery  come  under  tariff  item  216-A,  the  duty 
for  which  is,  ad  valorem:  maximum,  16  per  cent;  minimum,  8  per  cent;  tariff 
for  United  States  products,  6  per  cent.  Canada  enjoys  the  minimum  rate  or  8  per 
cent. 

CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  EDIBLE  AND  SEED  POTATOES 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Dollar  values  expressed  are  in  Cuban  pesos,  approximately  equal  in  value  to  VS.  dollars; 

tons  are  metric,  or  2,204  pounds) 

EDIBLE  POTATOES 

Havana,  June  28,  1935. — Edible  potatoes  imported  into  Cuba  increased 
from  10,806  tons  valued  at  $330,000  in  1933  to  17,152  tons  valued  at  $341,180 
m  1934.  The  1934  figures  are,  however,  only  12^  per  cent  of  the  quantity  and 
10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  those  given  for  the  year  1929,  when  imports  amounted 
to  86,263  tons  valued  at  $3,244,935.  The  decrease  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  encouragement  given  to  local  production  by  means  of  tariff  protection  and, 
in  the  second  place,  to  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  economic  crisis  which 
reduced  all  classes  of  imports.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  imported  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  year  has  resulted  from  the  lowering  of  the  duty 
on  behalf  of  edible  potatoes  from  the  United  States  and  the  low  prices  at  which 
they  were  being  offered  last  fall.   Whereas  imports  during  this  period  increased 
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60  per  cent  in  quantity,  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  total  value. 
The  bulk  of  these  potatoes  come  into  Cuba  during  September  and  October  and 
their  importation  practically  ceases  after  the  1st  of  November,  when  the  higher 
duty  becomes  applicable,  as  explained  under  the  heading  of  "  duties."  There 
are,  however,  enough  of  them  imported  during  this  short  time  to  last  well  into 
the  period  immediately  following  the  1st  of  January,  when  Cuban  new  potatoes 
begin  to  arrive  on  the  market. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Imports  increased  from  7,512  tons  valued  at  $227,653  in  1933  to  10,135  tons 
valued  at  $328,907  in  1934.  In  1929  the  seed  imported  amounted  to  8,054  tons 
valued  at  $346,518.  The  increase  of  imports  in  1934  over  those  of  the  preceding 
year  was  due  partly  to  the  drop  in  price  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
was  in  a  slightly  better  financial  position. 

NATIONAL  PRODUCTION 

Two  crops  of  potatoes  are  harvested  annually  in  Cuba.  The  seeding  of  Red 
Bliss,  which  provide  the  first  crop,  lasts  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  December.  The  potatoes  from  this  planting  begin  to  arrive  on  the  market 
the  first  week  in  January.  The  second  seeding,  consisting  of  White  Irish  Cob- 
bler and  Green  Mountain,  takes  place  between  the  middle  of  January  and  early 
March.  If  there  are  any  Red  Bliss  still  on  the  market  from  the  first  seeding 
they  are  used  up  in  January.  This  second  crop  is  harvested  during  April  and 
May.  Cuban  fresh  potatoes  of  both  the  first  and  second  seedings  have  the 
market  to  themselves  up  to  July  1,  when  the  protective  duty  against  edible 
potatoes  from  the  United  States  drops  from  $4  to  $2  per  100  kilograms. 

The  town  of  Giiines,  about  50  miles  southeast  of  Havana,  is  the  centre  of 
perhaps  the  best  potato  district  on  the  island.  They  are  also  grown,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  republic,  namely,  in  the  provinces  of  Camagiiey 
and  Oriente.  "  Tierra  seca  "  (dry  land)  which  is  near  Havana  is  also  important, 
as  there  are  many  potato  farms  in  this  district.  When,  on  account  of  too  much 
moisture,  crops  about  Giiines  are  poor,  those  on  "  tierra  seca  "  are  abundant, 
and  very  often  vice  versa.  Potato  growers  blame  deforestation  for  the  uneven 
rainfall  with  frequent  droughts,  with  the  result  that  cultivation  includes  irriga- 
tion, which  is  carried  out  by  means  of  pumping  water  from  wells  and  conveying 
it  to  the  fields  in  pipes  and  wooden  troughs.  Blight  is  common  and  is  only  kept 
under  control  by  spraying  disinfectant.  Whenever  the  farmer  can  afford  it, 
fertilizers  are  used  in  Cuban  potato  soils,  which  are  of  red  clay  loam. 

Cuban  potatoes  replanted  in  Cuban  soil  will  not  produce  a  saleable  product, 
and  therefore  all  seed  is  imported,  Canada  enjoying  90  per  cent  of  this  market. 
The  island's  total  potato  crop  may  be  roughly  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  yield 
of  7  to  1,  said  to  be  the  average  in  Cuba.  Calculating  by  this  method,  the  two 
Cuban  crops  of  1934,  which  were  gathered  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
should  have  amounted  to  52,586  tons.  Adding  to  this  quantity  the  17,152  tons 
of  edible  potatoes  imported,  an  estimated  consumption  of  70,000  tons  is  arrived 
at.  On  the  same  basis,  the  seed  imported  from  the  northern  autumn  crop  of 
1934  should  have  produced  about  71,000  tons  during  the  early  months  of  1935. 
To  arrive  at  the  total  consumption  for  1935  one  must  add  the  imports  of  edible 
potatoes  which  will  take  place  between  July  1  and  October  31,  as  well  as  the 
very  small  quantity  which  will  come  in  during  November  and  December. 
Imports  during  1929  of  86,263  tons  of  edible  potatoes  and  8,054  tons  of  seed 
would  indicate  a  possible  consumption  of  142,621  tons.  This  is  about  double 
the  quantity  consumed  to-day. 

Although  30  per  cent  more  seed  was  planted  this  spring  than  last,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  crop  did  not  produce  a  normal  yield  owing  to  unfavourable 
weather,  nor  did  prices  rise  to  compensate  for  the  shortage.    Importers  of  seed 
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potatoes  interviewed  state  that  they  are  restricting  credit  to  the  utmost,  and 
that  in  view  of  the  present  trend  of  market  prices  no  advances  can  be  made, 
as  losses  were  incurred  with  last  season's  crop  both  by  themselves  and  by  the 
growers.  Although  wages  and  other  services,  imported  materials,  including 
fertilizers  and  disinfectants,  have  increased  in  cost,  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  returns.  For  this  reason  it  is  thought  that  the  caution 
which  importers  may  exercise  will  result  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  seed  being 
imported  this  coming  fall  than  last. 

COSTS 

The  following  details  covering  the  cost  of  planting,  harvesting  and  market- 
ing one  barrel  of  seed  potatoes  and  the  crop  therefrom  are  interesting.  The 
figures  were  supplied  by  two  different  farmers,  and  one  set  that  is  typical  of 
production  costs  is  given.  After  the  farmer  has  picked  over  his  seed,  the  net 
weight  averages  150  pounds.   The  crop  is  sold  in  bags  of  100  pounds. 

Planting  Costs 


Cost  of  seed  at  the  farm   $4  50 

Fertilizer  (half-bag)   2  00 

Labour   4  00 

Cultivation  and  gathering   1  50 

  $12  00 

Marketing  Costs 

10  jute  bags  at  10  cents  each   $1  00 

Trucking  10  bags  at  10  cents   1  00 

Commission  10  bags  at  10  cents   1  00 

  3  00 


Total  cost   $15  00 


Cost  per  bag  produced,  $1.50. 

The  amount  paid  by  one  wholesale  dealer  to  one  of  these  farmers  for  his 
entire  crop  of  3,595  cwt.  was  $7,333,  or  $2.04  per  bag.  The  wholesale  dealer 
had  to  grade  these  potatoes  for  size  and  quality  before  he  distributed  them  to 
retailers.  Sound  potatoes  of  an  average  size  of  2 J  inches  in  diameter,  11  potatoes 
per  2  pounds,  were  sold  at  $2.50  per  bag;  watery  potatoes  averaging  2  inches  in 
diameter,  12  potatoes  per  2  pounds,  were  disposed  of  at  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  bag. 
Very  often,  the  retailer,  on  receiving  his  potatoes,  re-grades  them,  losing  money 
on  lower  grades  but  making  his  profit  from  those  which  are  in  good  condition. 

DUTIES 

Seed  potatoes  from  all  countries:    free.    Edible  potatoes  imported  from 

July  1  to  October  31,  inclusive,  pay  the  following  duty  per  100  kilograms:  from 

Canada,  $4;  from  the  United  States,  $2,  or  a  preference  of  50  per  cent;  from 

November  1  to  June  30,  inclusive,  per  100  kilograms:   from  Canada,  $5;  from 

the  United  States,  $4. 

MR.  STRONG'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  will  continue  his  tour  of  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in 
the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.    His  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 

London  July  18  Vernon  Aug.  19 

Walkerville  July  19  Winnipeg  Aug.  20 

Vancouver  and  Victoria.  .Aug.  1  to  17 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Strong  should  communi- 
cate, for  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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IRISH  FREE  STATE  FERTILIZER  MARKET 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  June  21,  1935. — Ireland  being  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
is  in  normal  times  a  large  consumer  of  fertilizer,  principally  as  top  dressing  for 
pastures,  although  cereals  and  root  crops  also  require,  and  in  normal  times 
absorb,  considerable  supplies.  The  large  export  of  store  cattle  from  Ireland  is 
a  continual  drain  on  the  phosphate  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  necessary  to  renew  that 
element  constantly  in  the  pasturages. 

For  many  years  farmers  bought  only  fertilizer  containing  one  element — 
i.e.  of  superphosphate  or  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  of  potash — and  mixed  it 
on  the  farm,  or  bought  the  fertilizer  ready-mixed.  New  concentrated  mixtures 
have  recently  to  a  large  extent  displaced  old  methods,  and  single  elements,  also 
dung,  bone  meal,  kelp  and  the  like,  are  very  little  used  on  Irish  farms. 

PRESENT  NEEDS 

The  normal  demand  for  fertilizer  is  at  present  much  restricted  owing  to 
the  big  drop  in  the  export  of  live  stock  to  the  United  Kingdom  following  the 
present  "  economic  war."  Grass  lands  are  now  but  little  fertilized,  because  low 
cattle  prices  have  impoverished  the  farmers  and  the  pasture  is  sufficiently  good 
in  the  normal  state  to  maintain  the  animals  in  fair  enough  shape  to  supply  the 
restricted  and  cheaper  demand.  Farm  expenses  have  to  be  carefully  watched 
to  prevent  further  losses,  and  the  present  outlook  is  not  sufficiently  promising 
to  encourage  the  farmer  to  make  expenditures  on  fertilizer.  The  present  exten- 
sion, under  Government  auspices  and  protection,  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  and 
the  concentration  on  cultivating  more  wheat  are  factors  which  should,  however, 
tend  to  further  consumption  of  fertilizer  this  year  and  in  future  years. 

In  the  case  of  beet,  the  controlling  Irish  Sugar  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited,  finance  the  fertilizing  of  the  beet  lands  of  the  farmers  by  paying  the 
manure  companies  up  to  £2  10s.  per  acre  for  fertilizer  supplied  to  farms  under 
contracts  to  supply  beet  to  the  company,  which  recoups  itself  by  withholding 
the  amount  advanced  from  the  final  settlement.  With  regard  to  wheat,  the 
subsidized  standard  price  of  26s.  per  barrel  (of  280  pounds),  and  the  fact  that 
few  farmers  are  going  in  for  rotation  of  crops,  should  also  tend  to  revive  the 
former  active  demand  for  fertilizer. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

Three  large  companies  control  nearly  all  the  fertilizer  mixing,  and  work  in 
sufficiently  close  co-operation  to  control  prices  and  even  share  cargoes  of  their 
imports  of  raw  materials.  These  companies  have  works  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
Galway  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  in  Belfast  and  Londonderry  in  Northern 
Ireland,  and  many  merchants  stock  their  mixtures  all  over  the  island.  They 
all  manufacture  their  own  sulphuric  acid,  and  buy  their  raw  materials  largely 
from  the  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Limited,  which  has  offices  in  Dublin 
and  Belfast,  and  also  sell  certain  of  its  own  specialties  to  the  farmers  through 
local  merchants  and  sometimes  direct. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

The  following  are  the  official  figures  of  the  Irish  Free  State  home  production 
for  the  last  available  two  years: — 

1932  1933 
Long  Tons     Long  Tons 


Superphosphates  and  compound  manures   112,246  93,591 

Basic  slag   991  480 

Bone  meal   148  212 

Tankage   147  244 

Sulphuric  acid   1,914  2,158 


Totals   115,446  96,685 

1649 — 3^ 
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IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 

There  is  at  present  a  temporary  restriction  of  imports  of  fertilizer,  and  the 
industry  is  controlled  by  licensing  importers.  About  100  licences  have  issued 
for  the  six-months  first  quota  period  ending  October  31  next,  covering  7,000  tons 
of  a  total  of  all  kinds. 

Local  mixers  normally  import  their  raw  phosphate  (chiefly  from  North 
Africa),  their  sulphate  of  ammonia  (from  England),  their  potash  (from  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Poland),  and  their  basic  slag  (from  England,  Belgium, 
and  France).  A  cargo  of  Peruvian  guano  usually  comes  to  Dublin  about  once 
a  year.  Potash  is  made  on  a  small  scale  in  Galway  from  seaweed,  and  bone  is 
used  to  a  small  extent,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  bone  meal  and  compounds,  and  in 
Sligo,  a  mill  grinds  basis  slag  imported  there  in  raw  form. 

The  following  are  the  import  figures  for  fertilizer  for  the  past  two  years: — 


1933  1934 

Tons  Tons 

Guano,  raw      

Rock  phosphate   48,848  58,001 

Basic  slag   3,553   

Kainit   5,250   

Potash  manure  salts   1,393   

Muriate  of  potash   2,369   

Sulphate  of  potash   137   

Nitrate  of  soda   985   

Sulphate  of  ammonia   23,515  17,640 

Superphosphates   10,451  11,425 

Compound  manure  and  other  fertilizers   3,092  25,754* 


Totals   99,593  112,820 


*  Segregated  figures  not  available  for  1934. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  1,  1935. — Official  statistics  just  released  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government  for  the  period  July  1,  1934,  to  April  30,  1935,  embrace  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  Australian  financial  year.  These  figures  show  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  Australian  overseas  trade  balance. 

For  the  period  under  review  the  favourable  commodity  balance  has 
increased  to  £8,682,000.  Exports  were  valued  at  £69,884,000  as  compared  with 
£80,777,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933-34,  and  imports  at  £61,202,000 
as  compared  with  £48,442,000. 

The  improvement  in  the  commodity  balance  during  April  was  the  largest 
for  the  financial  year  to  date,  with  exports  for  the  month  valued  at  £8,207,000 
as  compared  with  £5,504,000  in  April,  1934,  while  imports  were  valued  at 
£5,495,000  as  against  £4,949,000  in  April  of  last  year.  The  balance  for  the 
month  was  therefore  £2,712,000  as  compared  with  £555,000,  bullion  and  specie 
being  included  in  the  return. 

A  total  favourable  balance  of  £14,273,000  is  shown  in  Australia's  oversea 
trade  at  April  30  as  compared  with  £38,309,000  twelve  months  ago.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  favourable  trade  balance  is  almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  the 
reduced  sales  and  returns  for  wool,  which  for  the  ten  months  of  1933-34 
amounted  to  £48,077,000,  whereas  for  the  current  period  has  returned  only 
£29,409,000  for  greasy  wool,  scoured  wool  showing  a  similar  decrease  from 
£6,403,000  in  1933-34  to  £3,812,000. 

The  figures  of  imports  for  the  period  under  review  show  a  steady  decrease 
in  those  commodities  in  which  Canada  is  particularly  interested.  Among  these 
are:  undressed  timber,  £1,135,000  compared  with  £823,000;  printing  paper, 
£1,560,000  compared  with  £1,399,000;  fish  preserved  in  tins,  £626,000  compared 
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with  £461,000;  motor  chassis  and  parts,  £3,817,000  compared  with  £2,109,000. 
In  the  majority  of  machinery  items  in  which  the  Dominion  participates  increases 
were  also  recorded. 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  principal  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  value  of  trade  in  the  individual  commodities  this  year,  as  compared  with 
the  trade  in  the  previous  financial  period: — 

The  Australian  official  figures  show  exports  in  Australian  currency,  and 
imports  in  sterling.    A.£l  equals  $4  Canadian. 

Imports:  Increases  in  Value 

July- April,  July-April, 


Commodity  1934-35  1933-34 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins   £     626,000        £  461,000 

Fish,  fresh,  smoked,  potted                                             220,000  167,000 

Sausage  casings                                                               190,000  111,000 

Whisky                                                                           410,000  356,000 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured                                                 940,000  480,000 

Cattle  and  horse  hides                                                     271,000  180,000 

Copra                                                                               109,000  54,000 

Gums  and  resins                                                              202,000  150,000 

Linseed                                                                           283,000  194,000 

Boots  and  shoes                                                               160,000  107,000 

Gloves                                                                           285,000  241,000 

Trimmings  and  ornaments                                                262,000  199,000 

Carpets,  linoleums,  etc   1,150,000  846,000 

Canvas  duck                                                                 434,000  304,000 

Cotton  and  linen   4.370,000  3,769,000 

Hessian  and  other  jute                                                    335,000  302,000 

Silk  or  containing  silk   2,525,000  2,101,000 

Woollens                                                                         227,000  151,000 

Quilts,  table-cloths,  sheets,  etc                                         198,000  127,000 

Sewing  cottons,  threads,  etc                                             458,000  389,000 

Towels  and  towelling                                                        321,000  256,000 

Cordage1  and  twines                                                         204,000  108,000 

Artificial  silk  yarn                                                          608,000  448,000 

Cotton  yarn                                                                     495,000  382,000 

Residual  oil  •.                             451,000  309,000 

Paints  and  colours                                                          364,000  267,000 

Cable  and  wire,  covered                                                   538,000  359,000 

Dynamo  electric  machines                                                230,000  177,000 

Lamps,  filament                                                               173,000  104,000 

Telegraphic  instruments,  etc                                           174,000  97,000 

Metal  working  machinery                                                272,000  112,000 

Motive  power  machinery,  excluding  electric .  .  .  .              805,000  385,000 

Mining  machinery                                                            151,000  67,000 

Printing  machinery                                                          169,000  88,000 

Alloys                                                                             312.000  149,000 

Iron  bars,  rods,  ingots,  etc                                               331,000  271,000 

Pipes  and  tubes                                                               463,000  361,000 

Iron  plate  and  sheet,  plain                                               428,000  267.000 

Iron  plate  and  sheet,  tinned   1,097,000  939,000 

Plated  ware  and  cutlery                                                   326,000  260,000 

Tools  of  trade,  excluding  machines                                  626,000  479,000 

Cycle  and  cycle  parts                                                      428,000  272,000 

Motor  chassis  and  parts   3,817,000  2,109,000 

Crude  rubber  and  rubber  waste,  etc                               572,000  298,000 

Timber,  undressed   1,135,000  823,000 

Wood  and  wicker  manufactures,  incl.  furniture             246,000  188,000 

Crockery  and  other  household  ware                                  427,000  329.000 

Glass  and  glassware                                                         523,000  388,000 

Paper,  printing   1,560,000  1,399,000 

Books,  etc.,  printed                                                          736,000  657,000 

Timepieces,  etc                                                                 275,000  170.000 

Surgical  and  dental  instruments                                      253,000  178.000 

Dyes                                                                                221.000  180,000 

Vessels   1,464,000  264.000 

Arms  and  explosives                                                        530.000  486,000 

Gold   1,393.000  1,053,000 
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Imports:  Decreases  in  Value 


Commodity 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

Coffee  and  chicory  

Tea  

Silk,  raw  

Wool  

Furs  and  other  skins,  wholly  or  partly  made  up 
Piece-goods,  velvets,  velveteens,  and  plushes  . . 

Corn  and  flour  bags   

Wool  packs  

Oils  in  bulk,  petroleum  

Films  for  cinematographs  

Argol  

Proprietary  medicines  

Fertilizers  

Sulphur  


July- April, 

July- April, 

1934-35 

1933-34 

o     i  on  nnn 

r      i  a  k.  nnn 
1  1*0,UUU 

00,UUU 

7n  nn,n 

i  7no  nnn 

i  on*?  nnn 

1  RA.  nnn 
104, UUU 

ons  nnn 
zUO,UUU 

oo,uuu 

oon  nnn 

i  nfi  nnn 

i  a  o  nnn 

215,000 

243  000 

905'000 

1,458,000 

259,000 

264,000 

2,579,000 

2,780,000 

401,000 

419,000 

102,000 

155,000 

135.000 

167,000 

550,000 

591,000 

239.000 

289.000 

Exports:  Increases  in  Value 


July-April, 

July-April, 

Commodity 

1934-35 

1933-34 

Butter  

£  8.841,000 

£  7,048.000 

379,000 

215,000 

Eggs  

1,149,000 

1,065,000 

1,780,000 

1,389,000 

3.343,000 

2,436,000 

831,000 

517,000 

420,000 

391,000 

348,000 

291.000 

210.000 

106,000 

389.000 

289,000 

Wheat  

10,195,000 

7,533,000 

434,000 

119,000 

3,793,000 

2,787,000 

402.000 

•  351,000 

132,000 

7,000 

198.000 

169,000 

726.000 

427,000 

473,000 

371,000 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactured  or  partly  manu- 

459,000 

289,000 

137,000 

91,000 

649.000 

410.000 

Gold  

8,132,000 

7,786,000 

Exports:  Decreases  in  Value 


Commodity 

Milk  and  cream  

Currants  

Raisins  

Other  dried  fruits  

Fruits,  fresh  apples  

Infants'  and  invalids'  foods 

Sugar  

Tobacco  

Foxskins  

Kangaroo  skins  

Rabbit  and  hare  skins  . . 

Sheepskins   

Wool,  greasy  

Wool,  scoured  

Copper  ingots  and  matte  . . 

Lead,  pig  

Tin  ingots   

Zinc  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Leather   

Soap  

Silver  


July-April, 

July-April, 

1934-35 

1933-34 

£  653,000 

£  706,000 

384,000 

440,000 

1,004,000 

1,397,000 

107,000 

112.000 

959,000 

1,235,000 

5,000 

89,000 

2.193,000 

2,281,000 

120,000 

144,000 

45.000 

163,000 

148.000 

198,000 

613.000 

712,000 

1,461.000 

2,257.000 

29,409.000 

48.077.000 

3.812.000 

6,403.000 

9.000 

230.000 

1.918,000 

2.081.000 

253.000 

277,000 

330.000 

542.000 

389.000 

529,000 

66.000 

101.000 

612.000 

1,044,000 
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In  reviewing  the  foregoing  figures  it  should  be  noted  that,  despite  the 
serious  reduction  in  wool  receipts,  conditions  during  the  past  two  months  have 
shown  a  marked  improvement,  with  prices  definitely  firmer,  and  active  buying 
by  leading  foreign  consumers  at  all  wool  sales.  It  is  expected  that  the  remainder 
of  the  wool  clip  will  be  cleared  at  satisfactory  prices. 

Similarly,  wheat  sales  have  been  greatly  aided  in  recent  months  by  steady 
purchases  from  the  Far  East,  which  has  served  to  compensate,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  lack  of  buying  in  European  markets.  It  is  not  considered  likely 
that  Australia  will  have  a  carry-over  of  more  than  a  negligible  quantity  after 
June  30. 

The  Commonwealth's  third  important  primary  product,  meat,  frozen  and 
chilled,  is  also  showing  a  steady  improvement. 

AUSTRALIAN    WHEAT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Council  at  Canberra,  at- 
tended by  the  heads  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  has  resulted  in  a  num- 
ber of  far-reaching  recommendations  designed  to  modify  existing  arrangements 
for  orderly  marketing  of  Australia's  primary  products.  Of  chief  importance 
was  the  adoption  by  the  Council  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Heads  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  that  the  f.a.q.  system  of 
grading  wheat  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  Standing  Committee  be 
requested  to  prepare  a  plan  for  implementing  and  introducing  a  system  of  sell- 
ing Australian  wheat  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  a  clean  wheat  basis  and  according  to  the  bushel  weight  of  millable  grain. 
The  definition  of  the  suggested  modified  f.a.q.  standard  recommended  by  the 
Council  reads  as  follows: — 

The  wheat  shall  be  dry  and  undamaged  by  moisture.  It  shall  be  free  from  weevils  and 
other  insects  and  from  smutty,  musty,  or  other  commercially  objectionable  smell.  Of  the 
millable  grain  there  shall  be  99  per  cent  of  white  grain  in  commercially  sound  condition. 
The  weight  of  the  millable  grain  shall  be  as  stated  at  the  time  of  sale  (any  variation  from 
the  specified  bushel  weight  would  be  adjusted  as  in  the  case  of  Argentine  wheat  under  con- 
tract 66  of  the  London  Corn  Trade  Association). 

It  was  further  recommended  that  designations  and  descriptions  of  the  sug- 
gested classification  and  suggested  standards  to  meet  Australian  and  oversea 
trade  would  be:  for  export  and  local  trade,  (a)  Australian  standard  white,  (6) 
Australian  soft  white;  for  local  trade  only,  (c)  Australian  premier  strong 
white. 

The  foregoing  recommendation  was  considered  to  meet  the  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  the  section  of  its  special  report  dealing 
with  the  f.a.q.  standard. 

Of  further  interest  was  the  decision  by  the  Agricultural  Council  to  reject 
the  proposal  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Wheat  for  the  establishment  of  a 
compulsory  wheat  pool,  while,  as  an  alternative  plan,  the  majority  of  the 
Council  favoured  the  system  now  in  use  by  the  Australian  butter  marketing 
organization  for  application  to  the  wheat  industry.  This  would  entail  abolition 
of  the  flour  excise  tax  and  the  establishment  of  a  home  consumption  price  for 
wheat,  as  distinct  from  world  wheat  prices. 

Important  modifications  of  the  butter  plan  would,  however,  be  necessary 
before  it  could  be  applied  to  the  wheat  industry.  The  Agricultural  Council  are 
apparently  of  the  opinion  that  the  butter  plan  could  be  applied  to  the  wheat 
industry  if  the  necessary  legislation  were  passed  by  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment and  three  or  more  State  Parliaments,  and  a  recommendation  was  passed 
that  such  legislation  should  be  requested.  The  objective  of  the  legislation  will 
be  to  establish  boards  in  the  States  to  fix  a  home  consumption  price  for  wheat. 
The  proceeds  of  this  price,  which  will  be  higher  than  world  parity,  will  be 
equalized  with  the  return  from  wheat  exported  at  world  parity  to  provide  wheat 
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growers  with  a  uniform  average  price  per  bushel  higher  than  world  parity.  In  the 
present  butter  price  equalization  plan  this  presents  little  difficulty,  as  the  adjust- 
ment is  made  by  cheques  paid  to  dairy  farmers  through  the  butter  factories. 
It  was  felt  therefore  by  members  of  the  Agricultural  Council  that  probably 
the  only  effective  way  of  applying  the  butter  plan  to  wheat  would  be  by  the 
establishment  of  compulsory  State  wheat  pools. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  propose  to  study  the  recommendations 
of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Council  closely,  in  conjunction  with  the  supple- 
mentary data  still  to  be  submitted. 

CONTROL  OF  DAIRY  EXPORTS 

The  Australian  Agricultural  Council  have  decided  to  reconstitute  the 
Dairy  Export  Control  Board  under  the  title  of  the  Australian  Dairy  Produce 
Board,  and  to  disband  the  Australian  Dairy  Council.  The  object  of  the  decision 
is  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  organizations  associated  with  the 
dairying  industry,  while  a  further  decision  was  made  to  consolidate,  the  various 
export  levies  into  one  levy,  to  be  varied  according  to  requirements,  and  to 
allocate  an  annual  sum  from  the  funds  derived  from  the  levy  for  research. 

The  activities  of  the  new  board  will  include  the  advising  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Council  on  any  action  that  should  be  taken  by  governments  in  the  market- 
ing of  dairy  products,  or  for  the  improvement  of  products,  herds,  or  pastures. 
The  board  will  also  exercise  the  powers  of  the  former  Control  Board,  which 
include  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  dairy  produce  to  be  exported,  advising 
the  Government  on  conditions  under  which  export  licences  should  be  issued,  and 
representation  of  the  industry  with  respect  to  freights  and  insurance. 

The  reconstituted  board  will  include  a  representative  of  proprietary  butter 
factories,  a  representative  of  cheese  manufacturers,  four  representatives  of  co- 
operative butter  factories  (one  each  from  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Queensland,  and  one  to  represent  the  other  States),  six  representatives  of  pro- 
ducers, one  from  each  State,  and  an  independent  chairman. 

Levies  amounting  to  about  £80,000  have  been  collected  from  the  dairying 
industry  by  the  various  organizations  which  have  now  been  superseded  by  the 
Australian  Dairy  Produce  Board.  These  export  levies  will  be  consolidated  into 
one,  the  amount  of  which  can  be  varied  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
industry.  It  was  further  decided  that  funds  for  research  should  be  determined 
by  the  Minister  for  Commerce,  and  it  was  also  recommended  that  legislation 
in  the  form  of  that  proposed  in  New  South  Wales  to  deal  with  butter  substitutes 
was  necessary.  This  will  provide  that  margarine  and  substances  like  mar- 
garine, made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  imported  oil,  must  be  marketed  in  white 
colour. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  action  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  large  num- 
ber of  individual  export  brands,  it  being  considered  desirable  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  market  choicest  and  first-grade  butter  with  brands  giving  more  promin- 
ence to  the  country  of  origin  than  the  factory's  name,  the  question  of  a  common 
brand  being  referred  to  the  new  board. 

SOIL  DRIFT  AND  WEED  PESTS 

The  Acting  Prime  Minister,  in  addressing  the  Agricultural  Council,  stated 
that  particular  attention  was  being  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  Government 
to  the  question  of  weed  pests,  and  that  weeds  had  doubled  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion compared  with  forty  years  ago.  If  the  spread  of  weeds  on  productive  land 
could  be  prevented,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  belt  of 
fertile  country.  All  the  State  representatives  were  unanimous  in  a  decision  to 
request  their  State  Governments  to  combine  with  a  view  to  fighting  this  serious 
Australian  menace  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research. 
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As  an  indication  of  the  Australian  Government's  grave  view  of  present  con- 
ditions, it  was  stated  that  officials  are  now  studying  the  entomological  control 
method  at  the  "  parasite  zoo  "  at  Farnham  Royal,  England,  and  at  Kansas, 
United  States,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  additional  official  to  be 
stationed  at  Hyeres,  in  the  south  of  France,  the  latter  to  study  Mediterranean 
pests  which  have  made  serious  inroads  in  Australia. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  June  6,  1935. — The  summary  of  statistics  showing  the  extent  and 
general  direction  of  New  Zealand  trade  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1935  is  now  available.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  values,  both  of 
exports  and  imports,  are  now  recorded  in  terms  of  New  Zealand  currency,  which 
permits  of  a  better  analysis  of  the  visible  balance  of  trade  than  was  readily 
possible  when  the  imports  were  recorded  in  sterling. 

Exports  (excluding  specie)  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were  valued 
at  £15,659,966  as  against  £18,084,633  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 
The  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  was  to  a  large  extent  attributable  to  the 
decreased  shipments  of  wool,  the  value  for  the  1935  quarter  being  £3,194,499  as 
compared  with  £7,863,159  for  the  1934  period.  Cheese  showed  a  slight  decrease, 
and  hides  and  skins  (excepting  sheepskins)  also  exhibited  some  recession.  Most 
of  the  other  prominent  items  of  export,  such  as  butter,  lamb,  mutton,  and  beef, 
were  exported  in  larger  quantities  and  to  greater  values  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1935  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1934. 

The  value  of  the  imports  during  the  three  months  ended  March,  1935,  was 
£8,498,651  as  against  £7,270,418  for  the  relative  period  of  1934.  The  principal 
supplying  countries  were  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
Canada,  Dutch  East  Indies,  India,  and  Japan. 

The  trade  statistics  thus  show  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  some 
£7,161,315  for  the  first  quarter  of  1935. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  New  Zealand  Customs  Department  have  again  courteously  supplied 
details  of  the  imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  quarter  of  1935.  These  show 
that  the  purchases  of  goods  of  Canadian  origin  were  to  the  value  of  £499,005. 
The  value  of  purchases  of  Canadian  commodities  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1934  was  £298,248  sterling,  which  is  equivalent  to  approximately  N.Z.£372,810. 
Thus  purchases  from  Canada  increased  by  some  £126,195  or  33-8  per  cent. 
Expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  imports  during  the  quarter,  Canada  sup- 
plied 5-87  per  cent  in  the  1935  period  as  compared  with  5  per  cent  in  the  three 
months  of  1934. 

Increased  imports  are  noted  in  quite  a  number  of  items;  decreases  are  also 
recorded  in  a  few  items  of  importance.  The  largest  expansion  was  in  newsprint, 
which  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £64,844  in  the  1935  quarter  as  against 
£32,059  in  the  1934  period.  Motor  lorries  and  chassis  are  credited  with  £26,561 
(£7,339  in  the  January  to  March  period  of  1934) ;  tires  for  motor  vehicles,  £63,614 
(£48,039);  rubber  boots  (gum  boots),  £31,435  (£22,254);  canned  fish,  £29,737 
(£20,817)  ;  and  silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods,  £7,007  (£373).  Other  impor- 
tant increases  are  noted  in  the  imports  of  cardboard,  leather  footwear,  rubber 
heels,  printing  paper,  insulators  and  fittings,  apparel,  rubber  footwear,  cotton  and 
canvas  piece-goods,  fur  skins,  agricultural  machinery,  iron  and  steel  pipes,  and 
flour. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  imports  of  wheat  were  recorded  during  the  quarter 
under  review;  in  the  first  three  months  of  1934  these  were  valued  at  £9,766. 
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Among  other  products  for  which  reduced  values  were  shown  were:  hosiery, 
£16,112  (£20,540);  batteries,  other  than  storage,  £8,035  (£3,811);  soap,  £77 
(£4,233) ;  no  clover  seed  came  from  Canada  during  the  first  three  months  of  1935; 
the  value  in  the  1934  period  was  £2,244;  passenger  motor  vehicles,  £30,686 
(£32,747). 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  BY  COMMODITIES 

The  nature  of  the  purchases  of  Canadian  goods  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1935  is  summarized  and  briefly  analysed  hereunder: — 
Provisions  of  Animal  Origin.— 1935,  £20,746;  1934,  £20,817. 

The  outstanding  commodity  of  this  class  is  canned  fish,  including  salmon,  pilchards, 
sardines,  and  herring;  in  fact,  this  was  the  only  item  in  the  1934  returns;  during  the  quarter 
under  review  sausage  casings  were  credited  with  £9. 
Provisions  of  Vegetable  Origin.— 19'35,  £33,601;   1934,  £40,224. 

It  is  seen  that  the  imports  of  this  class  were  smaller  in  the  1935  quarter  than  in  the  1934 
period;  this  decline  is  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  imports  of  wheat,  which  during  the 
1934  period  amounted  to  £9,766.  Imports  of  wheat  from  all  sources  in  the  1935  quarter  were 
only  £432  as  against  £10,080.  The  trade  in  wheat  is  uncertain;  there  are  very  few  regular 
customers  for  Canadian  wheat.  One  of  the  most  prominent  buyers  of  wheat  has  been 
reorganizing  his  purchases  from  Canada,  and  this  accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
decline  which  is  noted;  this  will  not  be  a  permanent  condition.  Wheat  flour  is  the  prin- 
cipal item  in  the  above  class  and  amounted  to  £27,011  (£25,576).  Maizena  and  cornflour 
were  valued  at  £4,134  (£2,646) ;  provisions  n.e.i.  at  £1274  (£728) ;  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and 
spaghetti  at  £396  (£841) :  this  decline  in  the  last-named  is  due  to  a  drop  in  total  purchases 
together  with  severe  competition  from  Australia.  Purchases  of  salt  were  well  maintained, 
although  on  a  low  level;  the  value  was  £760  (£649).  The  only  other  item  specified  was 
confectionery,  £26  (£18) ;  the  smailness  of  the  trade  in  this  product  is  due  to  local  produc- 
tion. 

Beverages.— 1935,  £1,426;   1934,  £132. 

The  only  commodity  included  under  this  heading  in  each  of  the  two  periods  was 
chocolate. 

Animal  Substances.— 1935,  £4,901 ;  1934,  £2,773. 

Here  again  there  is  only  one  commodity  included,  namely  green  and  sun-dried  fur  skins. 
During  recent  months  there  has  been  considerable  interest  displayed  in  the  possibility  of 
purchasing  certain  raw  furs  in  Canada. 
Vegetable  Substances.— 1935,  £317;  1934,  £2,354. 

The  decline  which  is  noted  here  is  due,  as  has  been  suggested  above,  to  the  fact  that 
no  imports  of  clover  seed  were  recorded  for  the  quarter  under  review,  whereas  this  trade 
was  valued  at  £2,244  in  the  1034  quarter.  The  only  item  included  this  year  was  starch,  £317 
(£110). 

Apparel— 1935,  £71,420;    1934,  £52,161. 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  this  group,  which  includes  boots  and  shoes,  hosiery, 
grindery,  and  general  apparel.  The  largest  individual  item  was  rubber  boots  (gum  boots), 
which  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £31,435  (£22,254) ;  this  increase  indicates  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  trade  in  this  commodity  which  was  lost  to  other  countries,  particularly 
Japan,  has  been  recovered;  the  purchases  of  Canadian  rubber  boots  during  the  quarter 
under  review  were  greater  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  any  year  since  1930.  Hosiery  accounted 
for  £16,112  (£20,540);  the  total  imports  of  all  hosiery  from  all  sources  were  valued  at  £59,669 
as  against  £91,179  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1934.  In  the  absence  of  detailed  statistics 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  or  not  the  decreased  imports  are  due  to  smaller  quantities 
or  decreased  prices,  but  it  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  the  importation 
of  hosiery  "  in  the  grey,"  which  would,  of  course,  be  of  lesser  value  than  finished  hosiery. 
Rubber  heels,  soles,  and  knobs  accounted  for  £6.534  as  against  £3,087.  Rubber  and  canvas 
boots  and  shoes  came  to  the  value  of  £5.414  (£2,106),  thus  showing  a  considerable  increase; 
details  of  imports  from  other  countries  are  not  available.  Leather  boots  and  shoes  came 
from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £4,835  as  against  £344;  Canada  has  never  enjoyed  a  substantial 
share  of  the  market  for  leather  footwear,  but  one  well-known  make  of  ladies'  shoe  is  now 
coming  from  that  source.  Apparel  n.e.i.  came  to  the  value  of  £3.809  (£1,475).  while  minor 
articles  of  apparel  accounted  for  £1,880  (£1,790). 
Textiles.— 1935,  £10,675;   1934,  £3,771. 

The  growth  of  the  trade  in  this  group  is  due  to  the  expansion  in  purchases  of  silk 
and  artificial  silk  as  well  as  cotton,  linen,  and  canvas  piece-goods.  Despite  severe  com- 
petition from  Japan,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  Canadian  silk  and  artificial  silk  piece- 
goods  was  £7,007  as  against  £373  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1934;  the  imports  were 
largely  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  garments  within  New  Zealand.  Cotton,  linen,  and 
canvas  picee-goods  came  to  the  value  of  £2,376  (£134) ;  this  increase  is  one  which  should 
be  maintained.  The  purchases  of  Canadian  drapery  showed  some  decline,  the  value  for  the 
1935  quarter  being  £156  as  compared  with  £1,821  for  the  corresponding  period  of  19'34. 
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Manufactured  Fibres.— 1935,  nil;  1934,  £415. 

The  only  item  of  import  under  this  heading  was  bags  of  jute  or  hessian  and  no  ship- 
ments are  recorded  for  the  1935  period.  Competition  is  very  keen,  and  it  is  understood 
that  New  Zealand  can  purchase  her  requirements  of  sacks  and  bags  from  other  Empire 
countries  much  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  secured  in  Canada. 

Paints  and  Varnishes.— 1935,  £544;   1934,  £1,126. 

Details  of  the  imports  from  Canada  of  paints  and  varnishes  are  not  available,  but  it  is 
believed  that  they  consist  of  certain  special  lines  of  varnish  and  lacquers.  Paints  and 
varnishes  are  made  locally  and  competition  is  very  keen. 

Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures.— 1935,  £48558;   1934,  £45,613. 

The  largest  individual  item  of  this  class  is  iron  wire,  other  than  fencing,  to  the  value 
of  £10,696  (£10.499).  Among  other  products  were:  iron  and  steel  pipes,  tubing  and  fittings 
therefor,  £9.120  (£7.384);  fencing  wire,  £7,751  (£8.274);  artificers'  tools,  £4,896  (£3,355); 
hardware  n.e.i.,  £3,361  (£2,071) ;  bolts  and  nuts,  £2.947  (£1,774) ;  copper  plate  and  sheet. 
£2.811  (£2.141);  electric  meters,  £2,559  (£2.678);  nails  and  tacks,  £1,237  (£1,6790;  iron  and 
steel  bar,  bolt,  and  rod,  £82  (£3281). 

Machinery  and  Machines.— 1935.  £26,876;   1934,  £24,310. 

The  principal  item  here  is  agricultural  machinery,  which  came  to  the  value  of  £3,865 
as  against  £1.745  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1934;  the  purchases  of  Canadian  agricul- 
tural implements  had  been  falling.  The  imports  during  the  1935  quarter  were  greater  than 
those  during  the  corresponding  quarter  for  some  years.  Electric  batteries,  other  than  storage 
batteries,  amounted  to  £3,811  (£8,035);  the  imports  during  the  1934  quarter  were  the 
highest  since  1930;  competition  in  dry  batteries  is  very  keen,  and  in  addition  to  the  activi- 
ties of  English  and  Japanese  makers,  there  is  now  a  local  factory.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  quality  of  Canadian  batteries  will  materially  assist  in  retaining  a  fair  share  of  the  market 
despite  price  considerations.  Insulators  and  fittings  therefor  came  from  Canada  to  the  value 
of  £3.506  (£801);  the  market  for  insulators  is  largely  with  Government  departments  and 
public  bodies;  one  Canadian  firm  was  successful  in  a  recent  tender  for  a  Government  con- 
tract, which  accounts  for  the  expansion  recorded  here.  Calculating  machines  and  cash  regis- 
ters accounted  for  £3,399  (£922)  ;  the  market  has  been  largely  affected  by  the  economic 
depression.  In  the  general  classification  of  electrical  machinery  (excluding  batteries  referred 
to  above),  electric  ranges  came  to  the  value  of  £2,112  (£1,910);  the  depression  has  affected 
the  market,  and  the  Dominion  is  operating  under  a  severe  tariff  handicap.  Electric  motors 
of  Canadian  origin  were  valued  at  £1.560  (£382);  wireless  receiving  sets  mounted  in  cabinets 
at  £934  (£1,764);  and  other  wireless  apparatus  at  £944  (£2,109).  New  Zealand  is  quite  a 
large  purchaser  of  component  parts  for  radio  sets  as  well  as  of  the  completed  sets,  but 
Canada  has  been  able  to  secure  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trade,  due  almost  wholly  to  price 
considerations.  Electrical  apparatus,  not  elsewhere  specified  in  the  trade  returns,  was  to 
the  value  of  £3,010  (£1,852).   Spark  plugs  for  oil  engines  were  valued  at  £1,337  (£2,336). 

India-rubber  and  Manufactures.— 1935.  £9,193;   1934,  £6,620. 

Only  two  items  are  specified  in  this  group,,  namely  belts  and  belting  n.e.i.,  which  were 
valued  at  £4.790  (£3,780);  and  hose  tubing  and  piping,  which  accounted  for  £1,356  (£1,579). 
Other  commodities  of  india-rubber  amounted  to  £3,047  (£1,261). 

Leather  and  Manufactures.— 1935,  £805;  1934,  £425. 

The  only  entry  in  this  classification  was  leather  n.e.i.,  including  sole  leather.  The  trade 
is  very  limited  at  present,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  is  capable  of  some  expansion. 

Timber.— 1935,  £4,736;  1934,  £4.162. 

The  purchases  of  Canadian  timber  continue  to  be  on  a  very  low  level.  Douglas  fir  is 
the  principal  item,  being  credited  with  £4.245  (£3,380) ;  other  kinds  of  timber  at  £160  (£41) ; 
laths  and  shingles  at  £331  (£741).  Building  has  not  been  resumed  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
New  Zealand,  but  there  has  been  a  certain  expansion.  Under  a  scheme  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment, building  operations  are  encouraged,  but  local  lumber  is  used  wherever  practicable. 

Woodenware.— 1935,  £449;  1934,  £1,784. 

The  trade  in  woodenware  is  distinctly  limited.  The  articles  specified  in  the  statistics 
are  furniture  and  cabinetware,  £51  (£29) ;  handles  for  tools,  £82  (£287) ;  veneers  and  ply- 
wood, £39'  (£70);  and  woodenware  n.e.i.,  £277  (£1,397).  With  respect  to  handles  for  tools, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  New  Zealand  demands  hickory  handles  for  such  tools  as 
hammers  and  axes,  and  Canadian  prices  have  not  been  found  competitive.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial demand  for  veneers  and  plywood,  and  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  for 
Canadian  sources  of  supply.  The  general  item  woodenware.  n.e.i.  includes  such  articles  as 
dowels,  for  which  quite  a  market  exists,  and  which  should  be  supplied  more  extensively  by 
Canada. 

Earthenicare.— 1935,  £1,007;   1934,  £1,305. 

Lenses  of  all  kinds  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £476  (£379).  Glass  bottles  were 
valued  at  £120  (£156)  and  plaster  of  Paris  at  £370  (£656). 
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Paper.— 1935,  £98,530;   1934.  £54,705. 

This  classification  is  the  second  largest  in  Canada's  trade  with  New  Zealand,  being 
exceeded  only  by  vehicles.  Newsprint  is  the  most  important  item — £64,844  as  against  £32.059 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1934;  total  imports  increased  from  £44,864  to  £69,011. 
Canada's  share  amounted  to  93-9  per  cent  of  the  total  as  against  71-5  per  cent  in  the  1934 
period.  Printing  paper  other  than  newsprint  came  to  the  value  of  £6,084  (£2,686).  The  pur- 
chases of  Canadian  wrapping  paper  showed  some  expansion,,  the  value  being  £9,247  (£7,719). 
Canadian  cardboard,  pasteboard,  and  similar  board,  including  insulating  board  for  building 
purposes,  was  valued  at  £7.801  (£2,707),  wallpaper  (paperhangings)  at  £4,419?  (£4,149),  and 
writing  paper  at  £1,519  (£1,021). 
Stationery .—19135,  £1,993;  1934,  £1,533. 

The  individual  commodities  specified  in  the  group  were :   printed  books,  £676  (£210) ; 
black  printing  ink,  £71  (£49);   and  handbills  n.e.i.,  £10  (£190) ;   while  the  general  item  of 
manufactured  stationery  was  credited  with  £1,236  (£1,084). 
Fancy  Goods,  Jewellery,  etc.— 1935,  £3,260;   1934,  £3,060. 

The  purchases  of  clocks  were  the  largest  of  this  group,  amounting  to  £2,139  (£1,396). 
Watches  were  to  the  value  of  £685  (£1,061),  and  fancy  goods,  including  a  wide  variety  of 
small  items,  £436  (£722). 

Optical,  Surgical,  and  Scientific  Apparatus. — 1935,  £1,321;   1934.  £2.285. 

There  are  only  two  entries  in  this  group,  namely,  surgeons',  opticians',  and  dentists' 
appliances,  £1,000  (£946);  and  photographic  materials,  £321  (£1,330). 
Drugs  and  Druggists'  Wares.— 1935,  £2,282;   1934,  £2.812. 

The  outstanding  item  here  is  sodium  chlorate,  which  came  to  the  value  of  £1,160  (£1,659). 
Medicinal  preparations  and  druggists'  sundries  were  credited  with  £676  (£345) ;  calcium 
carbide — in  which  there  is  severe  competition  from  Australia — with  £322  (£427) ;   and  per- 
fumery and  toilet  preparations  with  £124  (£381). 
Vehicles.— 1935,  £125,584;   1934,  £90,870. 

This  classification  includes  motor  vehicles,  parts  and  tires,  and  is  the  most  important 
in  Canada's  shipments  to  New  Zealand.  The  principal  item  is  that  covering  motor  tires  and 
tubes,  which  shows  purchases  from  Canada  of  a  value  of  £63,614  as  against  £48,039  for  th* 
corresponding  three  months  of  1934.  Total  imports  amounted  to  £156,780  as  against  £172.256 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934;  thus  the  Dominion  supplied  40-6  per  cent  of  the  1935 
requirements  as  compared  with  27-9  per  cent  for  the  1934  period.  Passenger  motor  vehicles, 
other  than  buses,  came  to  the  value  of  £30,686,  a  slight  recession  from  the  1934  quarter,  when 
the  figure  was  £32,747,  but  nevertheless  considerably  higher  than  in  the  first  quarters  of 
19(32  and  1933.  The  effect  of  the  new  tariff  item  applicable  to  completely  knocked-down 
cars  is  to  encourage  the  local  assembly  of  cars  from  the  component  parts,  which  will  in 
most  cases  come  from  the  United  States.  One  make  of  automobile  which  was  formerly 
imported  from  Canada  is  now  being  assembled  in  New  Zealand  from  parts  of  United  States 
origin;  other  importers  and  dealers  are  considering  the  advisability  of  doing  so.  Lorries, 
trucks,  vans,  and  buses,  including  chassis  therefor,  were  valued  at  £26,561  as  against  £7,339. 
The  value  for  the  quarter  under  review  comprised  completely  knocked-down  trucks,  etc., 
to  the  value  of  £25,855,  and  assembled  trucks,  etc.,  amounting  to  £706.  Parts  of  motor 
vehicles,  including  parts  of  oil  engines  for  such  vehicles,  were  valued  at  £3,617  (£2,091). 
Miscellaneous.— 1935,  £22,081 ;   1934,  £9,552. 

Brushes,  brushware,  and  brooms  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £1.075  (£288);  this 
trade  is  chiefly  in  paint  brushes.  Imports  of  roofing  materials  were  valued  at  £280  (£716). 
Soap  from  Canada  amounted  to  only  £77,  whereas  purchases  in  the  1934  quarter  were  £4.233. 
A  well-known  make  of  soap  came  from  Canada  for  a  limited  period  last  year,  but  is  now 
coming  once  more  from  an  associate  firm  in  Australia.  The  principal  imports  of  this  group 
are  under  the  general  heading  of  "  other  items  "  to  the  value  of  £20,535  (£4,079) . 

SUMMARY 

The  trade  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1935  show  an  encouraging  increase 
in  purchases  from  the  Dominion.  The  trade  is  handicapped  by  one  or  two  fac- 
tors; Canadian  goods  (other  than  those  which  enter  free  of  customs  duty)  are 
required  to  pay  surtax,  which  is  not  applicable  to  similar  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Australia.  In  some  lines  Canada  is  suffering  severe  competition 
from  Australia  because  of  the  exchange  position,  Australian  currency  being 
practically  at  par  with  New  Zealand,  whereas  New  Zealand  currency  is  depreci- 
ated to  the  extent  of  approximately  25  per  cent  with  respect  to  the  Canadian 
dollar.  Despite  these  difficulties  Canadian  trade  has  expanded,  and  as  economic 
conditions  in  New  Zealand  have  definitely  improved,  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
the  general  import  trade  will  continue  to  grow  and  Canada  will  secure  her  share 
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of  this  development.  As  the  economic  situation  improves,  so  will  the  demand 
for  goods  on  the  basis  of  price  alter  to  a  demand  for  quality  commodities  which 
the  Dominion  has  demonstrated  she  can  supply. 

Details  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1935  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may 
be  secured  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  (quoting  file  No.  18806) . 

FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  HONGKONG,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(HK$1  equals  approximately  47£  cents  Canadian) 

Hongkong,  June  1,  1935. — A  review  of  the  statistics  issued  by  the  Imports 
and  Exports  Department  of  the  Hongkong  Government  covering  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  shows  that  the  combined  values  of  imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise  amounted  to  a  declared  value  of  HK$172,100,000  (U.S.$76,584,500) 
as  compared  with  HK$173,300,000  (U.S.$64,987,500)  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  representing  a  decrease  in  terms  of  Hongkong  currency  of 
0-7  per  cent  but  an  increase  in  terms  of  United  States  dollars  of  17  per  cent. 

In  face  of  an  appreciable  rise  in  the  value  of  local  currency  in  terms  of  the 
currencies  of  countries  contributing  to  the  import  trade  of  Hongkong,  the  volume 
of  imports  was  indeed  creditable,  the  figure  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
in  terms  of  Hongkong  dollars,  being  slightly  in  excess  of  that  recorded  for  the 
same  period  of  1934.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  United  States  dollar  as  a 
basis,  an  improvement  over  the  previous  year  of  approximately  20  per  cent  is 
shown,  the  respective  figures  for  the  1935  and  1934  periods  being  HK$97,300,000 
(U.S.$43,298,500)  and  HK$95,800,000  (U.S.$35,925,000) . 

In  the  case  of  exports,  however,  the  only  way  by  which  the  trend  of  trade 
may  be  accurately  gauged  is  on  the  basis  of  the  Hongkong  dollar,  since  the 
monetary  return  to  either  producer  or  exporter  is  identical  regardless  of  any 
fluctuations  in  terms  of  the  currencies  of  the  countries  to  which  their  goods  are 
exported. 

The  value  of  exports  recorded  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  HK$74,- 
800,000,  and  that  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year  HK$77,500,000,  a 
decrease  of  approximately  3  per  cent. 

EFFECT  OF  ERRATIC  EXCHANGE 

In  January  of  this  year  the  average  rate  of  the  United  States  dollar  was 
42§,  advancing  to  43|  in  February,  and  registering  47T5F  during  March.  From 
this  an  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  important  role  played  by  exchange  in  the 
general  trade  of  Hongkong.  For  instance,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  exchange 
rates  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  the  landed  cost  of  goods  arriving  in 
January  would  be  approximately  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  those 
arriving  in  March — that  is,  in  terms  of  Hongkong  currency. 

Thus  it  happens  that  with  a  highly  erratic  exchange  the  cost  of  goods  will 
vary  as  much  as  10  per  cent  over  a  period  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  In  such  a 
competitive  market  as  Hongkong,  it  may  be  well  imagined  how  this  element 
can  throw  local  prices  out  of  line,  with  disastrous  results  to  importers,  particu- 
larly if  their  lines  are  worked  on  a  low  margin  of  profit,  and  they  have  to  meet 
intensive  competition  from  similar  types  of  commodities. 

As  an  example,  suppose  an  importer  received  2,400  cases  of  canned  milk 
in  January,  1935,  settling  his  draft  at  the  rate  of  42|,  and  that  by  March  he 
had  disposed  of  only  1,400  cases.  In  March,  however,  a  competitor  imported 
1,000  cases  of  milk,  the  cost  price  of  which  in  terms  of  United  States  dollars 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  first  importer's  line,  and  settled  his  draft  at  47yV 
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Naturally,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  1,000  cases,  the  first  importer  would  be 
forced  to  bring  his  price  to  a  competitive  level  by  a  reduction  of  approximately 
10  per  cent.  Since  his  estimated  margin  of  profit  was,  say,  5  per  cent,  the  result 
to  him  of  the  entire  transaction  is  obvious. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it  would  seem  practical  to  assume  that 
beneficial  results  would  accrue  to  the  import  trade  of  Hongkong  consequent  upon 
the  appreciation  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  in  terms  of  world  currencies;  but  past 
experience  has  shown  that  a  highly  erratic  exchange  is  severely  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  import  trade  in  this  colony,  and  unless  a  term  of  steady  and 
comparatively  stable  exchange  is  experienced  imports  will  be  restricted  to  a 
minimum.  Local  dealers  will  not  indent  freely  on  an  uncertain  exchange,  for 
fear  of  being  burdened  with  stocks  which  would  be  rendered  non-competitive 
on  a  rising  Hongkong  dollar. 

In  the  case  of  export  trade  from  Hongkong,  owing  to  the  appreciation  of 
local  currency,  the  prospects  for  the  maintenance  of  the  export  trade  in 
Hongkong-manufactured  products  would  seem  to  be  disappointing. 

During  the  past  few  years,  due  to  the  low  value  of  silver,  Hongkong  pro- 
ducts, of  which  ginger,  rubber-soled  shoes,  flashlights,  cement,  rope,  rattan- 
ware,  firecrackers,  and  mats  and  matting  are  the  most  important,  have  secured 
a  foothold  in  many  foreign  markets,  and  in  the  case  of  several  commodities 
demand  has  exceeded  production. 

With  the  advent  of  higher  exchange  rates,  and  despite  the  slight  advantage 
accruing  from  the  lower  prices  of  raw  materials,  these  exports  are  likely  to 
suffer  considerably. 

The  same  statement  may  apply  to  South  China's  exports,  which  will  no 
doubt  find  difficulty  in  competing  with  similar  products  obtainable  from  North 
China,  the  currency  of  which  territory  has  not  appreciated  to  the  same  extent 
as  that  of  the  South. 


When  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year,  China,  Japan,  the  United 
States,  French  Indo-China,  Germany,  British  Malaya,  Australia,  and  Belgium 
enjoyed  increased  shares  of  the  import  trade  into  Hongkong,  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands  Indies,  Siam,  and  India. 

The  share  of  the  import  trade  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  steadily 
declined  from  14-8  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1932  to  12  per  cent  in  1933, 
8-8  per  cent  in  1934,  and  7-5  per  cent  for  the  period  under  review;  while  the 
shares  of  China  and  Japan  have  consistently  increased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  giving  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  quarterly  imports  since 
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1932. 


January  to  March 


1932 


1933  1934 


1935 


Percentages 


China  

Japan   

Netherlands  Indies 
United  Kingdom  . 
United  States  . .  . 

Indo-China  

Siam  

Germany  

British  Malaya  .  . 

India  

Australia  

Belgium  

Canada   


25.4 
2.7 
8.8 

14.8 
8.9 
9.5 
7.9 
3.8 
1.4 
2.3 
1.6 
2.0 
1.4 


28.8  33.5 

4.2  8.1 
7.1  9.0 

12.0  8.8 

9.0  5.9 

8.3  7.6 
10.0  7.9 

3.7  2.9 

1.1  1.1 

4.8  3.2 
1.6  1.6 
2.0  1.0 
0.9  1.1 


33.8 
10.3 
5.6 
7.5 
8.4 
8.6 
5.2 
4.1 
1.9 
2.4 
2.1 
2.0 
1.0 
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The  values  of  imports  from  the  above  countries  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  (expressed  in  Hongkong  dollars)  were: — 

China.  $32,831,932;  Japan,  $10,044,765;  Netherlands  Indies,  $5,488,560;  United  King- 
dom. $7,247,488;  United  States,  $8,128,983;  French  Indo-China,  $8,342,217;  Siam,  $5,009,723; 
Germany,  $3,998,279;  British  Malaya,  $1,881,032;  India,  $2,286,312;  Australia,  $2,046,651; 
Belgium,  $1,919,566;  Canada,  $903,163. 

The  following  are  the  total  values  of  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  by  main  groups  (expressed  in  Hongkong  dollars) : — 

Foodstuffs  and  provisions,  $26,590,873;  piece-goods  and  textiles,  $13,876,291;  metals, 
$9,745,711;  oils  and  fats.  $9,560,810;  Chinese  medicines,  $3,944,265;  fuels,  $3,122,501;  paper 
and  paperware,  $2,181,988;  live  animals,  $1,992,763;  tobacco,  $1,846,235;  building  materials, 
$1,827,597;  must  and  seeds,  $1,744,321;  bags,  $1,543,652;  machinery  and  engines,  $1,233,621; 
chemicals  and  drugs,  $1,203,236;  dyeing  and  tanning  materials.  $1,169,530;  wearing  apparel, 
$816,625;  minerals  and  ores,  $753,246;  intoxicating  liquor,  $744,443;  hardware,  $660,032; 
all  kinds  of  leathers,  $642,253;  electric  apparatus.  $605,418;  vehicles,  $591,905;  manures, 
$544,009;  all  kinds  of  hides,  $411,723;  paints,  $393,239;  matches  and  matchmaking  materials, 
$326,417;  railway  materials,  $175,031;   and  other  sundries,  $9,002,213. 

The  value  of  exports  by  principal  countries  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  (expressed  in  Hongkong  dollars)  were: — 

China,  $37,176,938;  Japan,  $3,085,526;  Netherlands  Indies.  $1,342,511 ;  United  Kingdom, 
$2,087,206;  United  States.  $5,417,356;  French  Indo-China,  $4,604,832;  Siam,  $2,751,755 ;  Ger- 
many. $528,984;  British  Malaya,  $5,470,477;  India,  $582,480;  Australia,  $330,095;  and  Can- 
ada, $594,106. 

The  volume  of  exports  from  Hongkong  to  China,  as  shown  above,  is  made 
up  principally  of  goods  imported  into  Hongkong  and  re-exported  to  South  China. 
Of  the  figure  given  above,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  70  per  cent  may 
be  placed  in  this  category. 

The  bulk  of  Hongkong's  imports  are  re-exported  to  neighbouring  territories, 
so  that  in  the  case  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  colony, 
statistical  records  actually  are  compiled  only  on  the  basis  of  declared  values  of 
imports/exports.  In  this  way  an  importer  may  receive  a  shipment  of  goods 
worth  $1,000,  which  he  would  declare  as  an  import.  Later,  on  re-export  to 
South  China,  it  would  be  declared  as  an  export. 

Imports  from  Canada  during  the  quarter  under  review  are  included  under 
eighty-one  headings,  the  principal  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
showing  chief  imports  into  Hongkong  from  Canada  during  the  first  quarters  of 
1935,  1934  and  1933.  From  this  table  a  general  idea  of  the  composition  of  Cana- 
dian imports  into  Hongkong  may  be  obtained. 

Principal  Imports  into  Hongkong  from  Canada,  First  Quarters  1935,  1934 

and  1933 


1935 

u.s.$ 


1934 
U.S.$ 


1933 

u.s.$ 


American  pine  

Softwoods  

Fish  and  fishery  products 

Wheat  flour  

Macaroni  

Condensed  milk  

Bacon  and  ham  

Cattle  

Upper  leather  

Oatmeal  

Lead  

Zinc  

Newsprint  

Butter  

Fertilizer  

Motor  cars  


5,164 
12.626 
48.979 
136.613 


70.537 
2.976 
33.984 
22,688 


11,499 
3.238 
2.881 
9,765 


775 
1,359 


21,933 
15,512 
58,164 
137,029 
608 
5,720 
1,451 
6.750 
3,307 
1.218 
9.871 
932 
35,183 
3,664 


64,016 


11,841 
44,842 
117,550 


7,013 
129 
3.141 
5,288 
642 
13,459 
3.953 
16,027 
21,509 


5,120 


388 
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BARTER   TRADE   WITH  GERMANY 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  June  27,  1935. — In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  the  present 
economic  situation  in  Germany  and  the  German  Government's  encouragement 
of  "  barter  "  or  "  compensation  "  trade  with  other  countries,  it  may  be  opportune 
to  supplement  previous  reports  on  these  and  allied  topics  by  a  brief  statement 
on  the  origin,  development  and  conduct  of  barter  trade  between  this  country  and 
others.  The  remarks  which  follow  will,  it  is  hoped,  indicate  the  essential  features 
of  the  current  position,  but  should  not  be  taken  as  of  any  further  intent. 

As  result  of  a  series  of  unfavourable  trade  balances,  coupled  with  the 
necessity  of  exporting  large  amounts  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  service  of  loans, 
the  German  Government  some  time  ago  found  itself  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
preventing  any  further  drain  on  its  monetary  reserves  and  of  rebuilding  these 
to  normal  figures.  Quite  apart  from  steps  taken  in  this  direction,  which  had  to 
do  solely  with  the  country's  currency  system,  one  means  adopted  was  to  regulate 
import  trade  and  give  every  possible  encouragement  to  exports,  the  objective 
being,  of  course,  to  thus  obtain,  from  export  surpluses,  the  foreign  exchange 
so  urgently  required.  The  regulation  of  imports  has  taken  several  forms,  but 
may  be  said  to  consist  principally  of  the  granting  or  refusal  of  permission  to 
individual  business  concerns  to  undertake  and  complete  purchases  of  foreign 
goods.  Permission  to  conclude  import  transactions  is  by  no  means  a  general 
one,  but  is  to  be  secured  for  every  order  and  is  in  each  instance  of  limited 
duration.  Applications,  which  are  surveyed  by  commodity  bureaus,  are  required 
to  show  complete  details  of  the  type,  quality,  price  and  other  particulars  of  the 
goods  involved. 

Until  comparatively  recently  it  was  ordinarily  possible  to  obtain  permits 
from  the  Commodity  Control  Boards,  at  which  time  the  importer  was  required 
to  obtain  a  further  permit  for  the  export  of  the  foreign  exchange  involved.  The 
restrictions  on  the  transfer  abroad  of  money  or  credit,  however,  have  become 
increasingly  severe,  while,  at  the  same  time,  energetic  and  substantial  assistance 
has  been  accorded  to  the  export  of  German  products  and  import  licences  may 
now  be  obtained,  except  in  the  most  unsual  circumstances,  only  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  "  compensating "  exports  of  German  goods  have  already  been 
arranged.  The  regulations  governing  such  transactions,  morever,  apply,  in  so  far 
as  export  and  complementary  import  business  is  concerned,  to  individual  coun- 
tries and  are  thus  designed  to  enable  a  balance  between  Germany  and  each 
foreign  country  with  which  she  trades  rather  than  with  all  her  overseas  suppliers 
and  customers.  The  situation  as  it  is  at  the  moment,  therefore,  is  one  wherein 
all  ordinary  trade  between  Germany  and  other  countries  must  be  conducted  on 
a  barter  basis.  Foreign  goods  may  be  purchased  only  in  return  for  sales  of 
German  products  and  such  purchases  may  be  made  only  with  governmental 
permission. 

It  is  a  general  requirement  of  firms  engaged  in  foreign  trade  that,  in  the 
arrangement  of  barter  transactions  German  exports  should  exceed  the  value  of 
imports,  and  that  the  excess,  in  the  form  of  foreign  exchange,  should  be  received 
by  the  importer  and  turned  over  to  the  Government.  There  are  actually  a  few 
commodities  in  the  case  of  which  imports  may  equal  export  values  'but,  in  most 
instances,  the  proportion  is  1:1-3  or  higher. 

To  cite  a  concrete  example  may  clarify  the  situation.  An  import  firm 
wishes  to  purchase  Canadian  apples.  It  is  able  to  establish  a  connection  with  a 
manufacturer  of  chemicals  doing  regular  business  in  Canada.  With  this  firm's 
agreement  and  co-operation  an  application  is  filed  with  the  Supervising  Office 
concerned  with  fresh  fruit  and  similar  commodities  showing  evidence  of  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  chemicals  in  the  Canadian  market  and  requesting  authority  for 
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the  purchase  of  stipulated  quantities  of  Canadian  apples  at  specified  prices.  It 
is  also  desirable  to  indicate  that  the  transaction  will  assist  the  export  of  larger 
amounts  of  chemicals  than  could  otherwise  be  arranged.  Permission  for  the 
import  deal  being  obtained,  the  Canadian  purchaser  of  chemicals  is  then  advised 
to  pay,  through  a  bank  as  trustee  or  in  some  similar  manner,  the  purchase  price 
of  the  apples  to  the  Canadian  exporter  of  other  goods  and  to  remit  the  balance 
in  excess  of  this  amount  directly  to  his  supplier  in  Germany,  while  the  German 
apple  importer,  in  a  similar  manner,  makes  payment  to  the  manufacturer  of 
chemicals.  There  is  thus  a  "  four-cornered  "  transaction  involving  an  exchange 
of  goods  between  Canada  and  Germany,  but  entailing  no  further  transfer  of 
funds  than  from  one  Canadian  and  one  German  firm  to  another  and  the  remit- 
tance from  Canada  to  Germany  of  the  excess  value  of  Canadian  imports  over 
exports. 

Such  transactions,  it  must  be  noted,  may  be  completed  by  one  Canadian 
and  one  German  firm  who  both  buy  and  sell  from  and  to  each  other  or  by  one 
firm  in  one  country  and  two  in  the  other,  but  it  has  to  date  been  more  common 
for  the  transactions  to  be  of  the  "  four-cornered  "  type. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  the  inducements  given  to  barter 
trade  by  the  German  Government  have  as  yet  to  be  proved  of  substantial  or 
permanent  value.  As  stated  in  recent  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  there  have  been  some  improvements  in  Germany's  export  business  as 
compared  with  her  import  position,  but  an  analysis  of  the  general  situation 
indicates  that,  while  there  have  been  numerous  alterations  in  the  source  and 
direction  of  foreign  purchases  and  sales,  the  net  result,  in  so  far  as  balances  are 
concerned,  has  been  a  small  one,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  have  been  definite 
indications  that  inferior  qualities,  in  foreign  products  imported,  have  been 
accepted. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  arrangement  of  such  barter  transactions 
will  be  readily  apparent,  and  Canadian  firms  are  again  advised  to  participate 
in  them  only  with  the  assurance  that  no  financial  losses  will  be  suffered. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SPAIN,  1934 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(In  the  following  report  no  conversions  of  currency  have  been  made,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  values  are  given  in  gold  pesetas,  now  used  for  customs  and 
statistical  purposes  only.  At  parity  one  gold  peseta  equals  Canadian  $0-193.) 

Milan,  June  11,  1935. — Imports  of  merchandise  into  Spain  during  1934 
showed  an  increase  both  in  quantity  and  in  value  as  compared  with  1933.  Ex- 
cluding gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  imports  were  valued  at  860,600,331  gold 
pesetas  as  against  the  revised  1933  figures  of  935,408,134  gold  pesetas,  while  in 
point  of  volume  the  corresponding  figures  were  4,822,809  tons  as  against  4,104,745 
tons. 

Gold  and  silver  coins  and  bullion  were  imported  in  1934  to  a  value  of  223,- 
748  gold  pesetas  as  against  1,225,075  gold  pesetas  in  1933. 

Exports,  while  showing  an  increase  in  quantity,  decreased  in  value.  In  1934 
goods  to  the  amount  of  6,586,823  tons  valued  at  610,970,028  gold  pesetas  were 
exported;  the  corresponding  1933  figures  were  6,158,866  tons  valued  at  668,- 
565,481  gold  pesetas  (revised  figures).  Exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bul- 
lion in  1934  were  valued  at  1,541,008  gold  pesetas  as  against  4,476,096  gold  pesetas 
in  1933. 
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The  following  table  shows  imports  by  main  groups,  as  given  in  the  official 
Spanish  statistics  for  1933  and  1934: — 


1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

Gold  Pesetas 

Gold  Pesetas 

3,023 

2,779 

3,439,602 

2,922,763 

2,854,188 

2.460,967 

303,042,098 

309,466,007 

Manufactured  goods.  .. 

1,605,088 

1,295,279 

411,993,398 

375,546,609 

Foodstuffs  

360,510 

345,720 

142,125,233 

147,472,755 

Total  

4,822,809 

4,104,745 

860,600,331 

835,408,134 

As  will  be  seen,  increased  imports  were  recorded  for  all  groups  in  point  of 
quantity,  whereas  both  the  raw  materials  and  the  foodstuffs  categories  showed 
decreases  as  regards  value. 

Under  the  heading  of  metals  and  their  manufactures,  imports  in  1934  rose 
to  133,636  tons  as  against  97,364  in  1933.  The  differences  in  values,  however, 
were  not  so  great,  the  1934  figure  being  43,100  gold  pesetas  as  against  42,478 
gold  pesetas  in  1933.  The  "  machines,  apparatus,  and  vehicles  "  group  showed 
increases  in  both  quantity  and  value;  imports  in  1934  amounted  to  66,581  tons 
for  a  value  of  161,046  gold  pesetas  compared  with  51,838  tons  for  131,389  gold 
pesetas  in  1933.  Motor  vehicles,  included  in  this  group,  numbered  13,641  cars 
in  1934  as  against  9,407  cars  in  1933;  trucks,  8,091  in  1934  and  4,404  in  1933. 
Imports  of  paper  and  its  manufactures  weighed  174,086  tons  compared  with 
159,938  tons  in  1933,  but  decreased  in  value  from  30,493  gold  pesetas  in  1933  to 
29,803  gold  pesetas  in  1934.  Imports  of  "  cereals  and  derived  flours  "  declined 
from  106,280  tons  in  1933  to  61,942  tons  in  1934;  on  the  other  hand,  those  of 
fodder  rose  to  55,258  tons  in  1934,  as  against  9,659  tons  in  1933. 


EXPORTS 

Exports  by  main  groups  during  1933  and  1934  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: — 

1934             1933  1934  1933 

M.  Tons       M.  Tons  Gold  Pesetas  Gold  Pesetas 

Live  animals                                922              575  758,944  569,076 

Raw  materials                     4,541,999       4,051,954  98,089,023  108,979,617 

Manufactured  goods   ..         399,597         320,548  113,822,201  114,651,180 

Foodstuffs                            1,644,305       1,785,789  398,299,860  444,365,608 

Total                             6,586,823       6,158,866  610.970,028  668,565,481 

It  will  be  noted  that  whereas,  as  regards  volume,  all  categories  but  foodstuffs 
showed  increases,  in  point  of  value  decreases  were  shown  for  all  classes  excepting 
live  animals. 

Exports  of  lead  and  its  manufactures  decreased  from  77,680  tons  in  1933  to 
57,090  tons  in  1934.  Chemical  fertilizers  rose  from  202,278  tons  in  1933  to 
273,189  tons  in  1934.  Of  the  foodstuffs,  exports  of  cereals  and  cereal  flours 
totalled  50,574  tons  in  1934  as  against  16,367  tons  in  1933,  but  common  wines 
decreased  from  208,928  tons  in  1933  to  109,000  tons  in  1934. 


TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  position  of  Canada  in  Spanish  external  trade  is  difficult  to  judge  from 
the  official  Spanish  statistics.  Imports  are  not  listed  country  by  country,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  sources  of  origin  for  individual  commodities  are  not  given. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  following  tables  showing 
principal  imports  into  Spain  from  Canada  in  1933  and  1934  are  necessarily 
incomplete: — 
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1934  1933  1934  1933 

Commodity                      Unit  Gold  Pesetas 

Asbestos,  raw,  in  fibres  and  powder  Qtls.  935    32,068   

Auto-vehicles — 

(a)  Chassis  with  motor,  1,760-2,640  lbs.. No.  9  44  22,933  74,133 
Chassis  with  motor,  3,520-4,400  lbs.. No.  1    6,510   

(b)  Open  ears  1,760  lbs.  to  2,640  lbs... No.  4  41  12,556  140,884 

(c)  Closed  cars,  1,760  to  2,640  lbs  No.  697  1,181  2,066,936  3,753,548 

Closed  cars,  2,640  to  3,520  lbs  No.  1,902  702  6,400,891  2,386,396 

Closed  cars,  3,520  to  4,400  lbs  No.  106  88  554,433  526,448 

Closed  cars,  4,400  to  5,300  lbs  No.  70  18  492,963  180,521 

(d)  Trucks  and  buses  No.  38  36  82,361  140,168 

(e)  Chassis  without  motor,  frames,  springs 

and  parts  n.o.p  kilos  38,138    97,126   

Tires  kilos  127,373  468,323  279,862  1,034,815 

Tubes  kilos  9,873  22,872  37,950  79,978 

Milk  powder  kilos    2,768    2,680 

Preserved  vegetables  kilos  45    40   

Figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  exports  to  Spain 
from  Canada  to  a  total  value  of  $2,787,380  in  1934  as  compared  with  $1,886,456 
in  1933,  an  increase  of  47-7  per  cent.  According  to  these  figures,  the  heaviest 
shipments  during  1934  were  made  under  the  heading  iron  and  its  products  ($2,- 
596,352),  followed  by  agricultural  and  vegetable  products  ($91,565),  wood  and 
paper  ($34,851),  non-ferrous  metals  and  products  ($26,922),  chemicals  and  allied 
products  ($17,100),  non-metallic  minerals  and  products  ($10,407),  the  balance 
being  made  up  of  animal  and  animal  products,  fibres,  textiles  and  products,  and 
miscellaneous  commodities. 

NOTES  ON  COMMODITIES 

Auto-vehicles. — According  to  Spanish  statistics,  81  chassis  with  motors  were 
imported  into  Spain  in  1934.  Great  Britain  with  47,  France  with  12,  Germany 
with  10,  and  Canada  with  9  were  the  principal  suppliers.  Imports  of  open  cars 
into  Spain  numbered  494,  of  which  Germany  is  credited  with  361,  Great  Britain 
with  57,  Italy  with  48,  France  with  21,  and  Canada  with  4. 

Imports  of  closed  cars  in  1934  numbered  13,066,  of  which  France  supplied 
3,780,  Canada  2,775,  Great  Britain  2,421,  Germany  2,136,  Italy  1,468,  and  the 
United  States  471. 

In  trucks  and  buses  out  of  a  total  of  8,091  the  United  States  supplied  5,247, 
Great  Britain  1,650,  Germany  678,  and  Canada  38. 

Tires. — Imports  of  tires  in  1934  amounted  to  850,519  kilos  valued  at  2,145,214 
gold  pesetas.  Chief  supplying  countries  during  the  year  were:  Great  Britain, 
260,731  kilos;  France,  172,354  kilos;  Canada,  127,373  kilos  ($279,862  gold 
pesetas);  Belgium,  119,548  kilos;  Italy,  108,783  kilos;  Germany,  38,842  kilos; 
and  the  United  States,  22,581  kilos. 

Inner  Tubes. — France,  with  23,087  kilos  out  of  the  total  of  55,971  kilos,  was 
the  principal  supplier  in  1934,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  12,015  kilos;  Canada, 
9,873  kilos;  Belgium,  5,539  kilos;  Italy,  2,101  kilos;  United  States,  1,863  kilos; 
and  Germany,  1,453  kilos. 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  show  exports  of  rubber  manufactures 
to  Spain  in  1934  as  follows:  tires,  5,508  ($71,836);  tubes,  3,451  ($7,399);  belt- 
ing, 6,393  pounds  ($1,681) ;  boots  and  shoes,  9,653  pairs  ($4,918) ;  canvas  shoes 
with  rubber  soles,  25  pairs  ($22) ;  rubber  hose  ($401)  ;  rubber  heels,  1,328  pairs 
($76)  ;  and  rubber  manufactures  n.o.p.  ($3,433) . 

Powdered  Milk. — No  imports  of  this  commodity  from  Canada  were  recorded 
during  1934.  In  1933  imports  from  Canada  were  2,768  kilos  out  of  a  total  of 
195,203  kilos. 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  show  exports  of  the  following  addi- 
tional commodities:  copper  scrap,  3,960  cwts.  ($24,070)  ;  agricultural  machinery 
and  parts  ($1,038);  wood-pulp,  10,083  cwts.  ($23,173);  asbestos,  162  tons 
($7,887) ;  cheese,  8  cwts.  ($137) ;  mineral  pigments,  217  cwts.  ($821). 
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According  to  official  statistics,  the  following  were  the  chief  Spanish  exports 
to  Canada  in  the  years  1933  and  1934: — 

1934  1933 


Gold 

Gold 

Commodity 

Unit 

Quantity 

Pesetas 

Quantity 

Pesetas 

IVIanuf actured  cork.   . . 

. .  quintals 

7  Qfi4 

k  n^i 

1  Qfi  9H7 

o frn  qqx 

zoy,ooD 

101, o4U 

icq  cio 
loo,OLZ 

1  OA  OR  A 
1/4, 

Ilni  fin  o 

.  .Quintals 

t\  9*?7 

58  7fll 

7,875 

65,965 

1  ^84 

1  77  747 

O,O0Z 

1  74  Qftfl 

4,565 

696,502 

4,363 

806,629 

1  p»94 

1 47  98^ 

419 
41Z 

4Q  1  QO 

839 

58,478 

747 

74.027 

Malaga  wine  

hectolitre 

3,990 

171,461 

3,164 

156.339 

.hectolitre 

78 

2,938 

Amontillado  and  Jerez 

hectolitre 

1,723 

171,573 

1,248 

135,990 

Preserved  vegetables  , 

. .    .  .kilos 

105,313 

53,758 

118,076 

69,322 

Olives,  green,  in  brine. 

. .  .quintals 

13,732 

807,376 

872 

75,539 

471,875 

322,372 

TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  POLAND 

A  Convention  of  Commerce  between  Canada  and  Poland  signed  at  Ottawa 
on  July  3,  1935,  and  ratified  by  a  Canadian  Act  of  Parliament,  received  Royal 
Assent  on  July  5.  The  convention  is  to  come  into  force  fifteen  days  after 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  convention  provides  for  exchange  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment  of 
each  other's  goods  (some  minor  exceptions)  and  also  for  some  special  concessions 
on  both  sides  with  regard  to  particular  goods. 

The  present  Polish  tariff  is  one  instituted  by  a  decree  of  August  23,  1932,  but 
was  not  in  force  until  October  11,  1933.  It  comprises  two  columns  of  rates  for 
all  goods,  the  rates  of  Column  I  being,  as  a  rule,  25  per  cent  higher  than  the 
rates  of  Column  II.  On  some  goods  there  are  conventional  rates  resulting  from 
trade  treaties  which  Poland  has  concluded  with  other  countries  and  which  are 
lower  even  than  the  rates  of  Column  II.  In  the  absence  of  a  Convention  of 
Commerce  with  Poland,  Canadian  goods  would  be  subject  to  the  rates  of  Column 
I.  In  consequence  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  Canadian  goods  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  rates  of  Column  II  and  in  addition  such  conventional  rates 
lower  than  Column  II  rates  as  exist  on  account  of  treaties  between  Poland  and 
other  countries. 

In  addition,  Poland  grants  to  Canada  special  concessions  which  are  set  forth 
in  Schedule  A  to  the  convention.  There  is  a  reduction  of  65  per  cent  of  the  rates 
of  Column  II  on  herrings,  resulting  in  a  rate  equivalent  at  par  of  exchange  to 
4J  cents  per  pound  on  herrings  in  packages  weighing  more  than  500  grams  each 
and  of  6  cents  per  pound  when  weighing  500  grams  each  and  less  together  with 
the  immediate  container.  Canada  is  granted  a  70  per  cent  reduction  from 
Column  II  on  canned  salmon,  resulting  in  a  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound.  Canadian 
sardines  are  subject  to  a  65  per  cent  reduction  from  Column  II,  yielding  a  rate 
of  14  cents  per  pound;  lobsters  prepared  in  airtight  containers  a  75  per  cent 
reduction,  giving  a  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound.  There  is  a  reduction  of  55  per 
cent  from  the  rates  of  Column  II  on  varnished  leather,  resulting  in  a  rate  of  50 
cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of  leather  whole  or  in  halves  and  55  cents  per  pound 
for  cuttings  and  pieces.  There  is  an  80  per  cent  reduction  on  the  rates  of  Column 
II  for  silver  (black)  fox  skins,  raw,  yielding  a  rate  of  $5  per  pound.  There  is 
a  reduction  on  chemical  wood-pulp,  lowering  the  rate  to  40  cents  per  100  pounds 
when  imported  by  paper-mills  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  under  permit  and 
to  50  cents  per  100  pounds  for  other  wood-pulp.  There  is  a  35  per  cent  reduction 
on  ice  skates,  bringing  the  rate  down  to  10  cents  per  pound. 
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The  Polish  zloty  at  par,  11-2  cents,  has  a  current  exchange  value  in  Cana- 
dian money  between  18  and  19  cents.  Conversions  into  Canadian  terms  at  cur- 
rent rates  of  exchange  would  result  in  rates  from  65  to  70  per  cent  higher  than 
those  quoted. 

Poland  has  in  force  an  extensive  system  of  import  restrictions,  most  articles 
being  subject  to  an  import  licence.  As  a  result  of  the  Convention  of  Commerce, 
Canada  will  receive  treatment  in  respect  to  restrictions  as  favourable  as  that 
extended  to  any  other  country. 

The  tariff  concessions  granted  by  Canada  to  Poland  (Schedule  B  to  the  con- 
vention) relate  to  twenty-one  items  of  the  Canadian  customs  tariff.  Books 
printed  in  Poland  and  in  the  Polish  or  Ukrainian  language  covered  by  item  Nos. 
169  and  171  of  the  Canadian  customs  tariff  will  be  free  of  duty.  In  the  case  of 
clover  seed  and  furniture,  similar  concessions  are  embodied  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  France.  Canned  hams,  dried  mushrooms,  some  alabaster  goods,  some 
glassware,  horse  hair  curled  or  dyed,  trunks  and  bags,  moving  picture  films,  are 
subject  to  reductions  of  from  10  to  45  per  cent  from  the  intermediate  tariff.  Nine 
items  continue  free  entry  for  articles  already  free. 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  INCREASES   EMPIRE  CONTENT 

REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  cabled 
on  July  5  that  Southern  Rhodesia  announced  that  50  per  cent  Empire  content 
would  be  necessary  to  qualify  for  preferential  rebate,  effective  October  1,  1935. 
At  the  present  time  the  Empire  content  requirement  for  goods  to  be  entitled  to 
preferential  tariff  treatment  entering  Southern  Rhodesia  is  25  per  cent. 

FRENCH  QUOTAS  ON  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  advises  that  the  quotas 
accorded  to  Canada  for  the  third  quarter  of  1935  on  the  basis  of  percentages 
guaranteed  to  Canada  are  as  follows  in  metric  quintals:  cheese,  240;  sweetened 
biscuits,  3-50;  canned  tomatoes,  60;  insulating  board,  125;  patent  leather,  48; 
calf  leather,  7^;  cultivators,  4-90;  mowers,  8^;  other  agricultural  machinery, 
34^;  veneer  sheets,  26^;  veneers,  lljfr;  automobiles,  217.  The  quotas  for 
skates,  lead,  and  other  products  on  which  Canada  is  guaranteed  a  percentage 
of  the  total  have  not  yet  been  published.  The  quota  for  lobsters  is  on  a  yearly 
basis  and  the  amount  for  imports  from  Canada  is  fixed  at  1,375  metric  quintals 
per  quarter.    (Metric  quintal  equals  220-4  pounds.) 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

NEEDLES  AND  FISHING  TACKLE 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1638  (June  22, 1935) ,  it  is  announced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  a  draft  Order  in 
Council  has  been  laid  before  Parliament  which,  if  sanctioned,  will  render  com- 
pulsory the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported  needles,  etc.,  and 
fishing  tackle  of  the  descriptions  indicated. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  8 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  8,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  July  2,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

July  2 

July  8 

.1407 

$  .1896 

$  .1891 

4 

.1390 

.1695 

.1692 

2 

.0072 

.0133 

.0130 

7 

.0296 

.0420 

.0418 

3£ 

.2680 

.2209 

.2218 

2£ 

!o252 

.0218 

.0219 

4 

.0392 

.0665 

.0663 

4 

.2382 

.4054 

.4042 

4 

4.8666 

4.9493 

4.9687 

2 

!oi30 

.0094 

.0095 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6845 

.6826 

.1749 

.2978 

.2969 

.0526 

.0831 

.0827 

.0176 

.0230 

.0230 

5 

.2680 

.2486 

.2496 

H 

.0442 

.0451 

.0451 

5 

.0060 

.0100 

.0100 

4£ 

.1930 

.1378 

.1374 

5i 

.2680 

.2552 

.2561 

2| 

.1930 

.3289 

.3282 

2i 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0018 

1.0009 

li 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3296* 
.26401 
.0834* 
.05361 
.0511* 

.3310* 
.2640f 
.0832* 
.0536f 
.0510* 

.1196 

.1217 

4 

.04111 

.0410f 

.9733 

.5445 

.5367 

4 

.4985 

.2781 

.2781 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2340 

.2338 

6 

.1930 

.2605 

.2602 

1.0342 

.8075 

.8057 

1.0000 

1.0011 

1.0001 

 Dollar 

.5498 

.5361 

.3650 

.3729 

.3742 

H 

 Yen 

4985 

.2910 

.2919 

3.65- 

.4020 

.6868 

.6856 

4 

 Dollar 

.3930 

.3923 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4583 

.4533 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5748 

.5761 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0292 

1.0342 

4.8666 

4.9593 

4.9787 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0292 

1.0342 

.0392 

.0665 

.0663 

.0392 

.0665 

.0663 

4.8666 

3.9594 

3.9749 

Egypt..  ..Pound  1 

[100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0695 

5.0748 

4.8666 

3.9914 

4.0070 

South  Africa  . .  . 

. .   . .Pound 

4.8666 

4.9431 

4.9624 

*  Official,    t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NJ3. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Winnipeg,  Man. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Toronto,  Ont. 
Montreal,  P.C 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs- 
Food  Products  

Miscellaneous- 
Corsets   

Medical  Elastic  Articles  

Baseball  Bats  

Honey  Casks  

Unplaned  Elm  Coffin  Boards 

Douglas  Fir  Plywood  

Step  and  Pole   Extension  Lad- 
ders (Wooden)  

Leathers,  sole  

Leathers,  kid  

White  Calf  Leather  

Wine-making  Machinery  (Vats 
Agitators  and  Presses)  


No. 


552 


553 
554 
555 
556 
557 
558 

559 
560 
561 
562 


563 


Location  of  Inquirer 


New  York  City,  N.Y  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Jamaica  

Bray,  Irish  Free  State  

Eindhoven,  Holland  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

Tientsin,  China  

Tientsin,  China  

Port    Elizabeth,  South 
Africa  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Representation. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  outright. 

Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  July  19;  Montcalm.  July  27;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Aug.  2;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  July  19;  Antonia, 
Aug.  2 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  July  19;  Beaverford,  July  26;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  2;  Beaver- 
brae,  Aug.  9;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  July  19;  Ascania,  July 
26;  Aurania,  Aug.  2;  Ausonia,  Aug.  9 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  City,  July  18;  Manchester  Brigade,  July  25;  Manchester 
Producer.  Aug.  1;  Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  8;  Manchester  Division,  Aug.  15 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  July  27;  Dakotian.  Aug.  6;  Norwegian, 
Aug.  27 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  July  16;  Boston  City,  Aug.  17 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  July  19;  Kastalia,  July  26;  Sulairia,  Aug.  2;  Letitia,  Aug.  9 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  July  31;  Kelso,  Aug.  21 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  July  26;  Cairnross,  Aug.  9;  Cairnesk  (calls  at 
Dundee).  Aug.  23 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  July  18  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverford,  July  26;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  2;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  9; 
Beaverhill,  Aug.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Sirenes,  July  24;  Hada 
•County,  Aug.  9;  Olaf  Bergh,  Aug.  30 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  July  23;  Brant  County,  Aug.  6;  Evanger, -Aug.  18 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  July  19;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  Line,  Aug.  2. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  July  28. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  Aug.  1;  Korsholm,  end  of 
August — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Drammensfjord,  Swedish-America  Line,  July  27. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld;  and  St.  Pierre.— Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  July  19; 
a  steamer  (calls  at  Bay  Roberts.  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  Bonavista),  July  19;  Siredal 
(calls  at  Marystown,  Grand  Bank,  Gaultois  and  Port  aux  Basque),  July  22— both  Shaw 
SS.  Co. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  July  22;  North  Voyageur,  July  28— both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  25;  Chomedy,  Aug.  8;  Cornwallis.  Aug.  22 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  July  19;  Lady  Somers, 
July  24;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Aug.  2;  Lady  Rodney, 
Aug.  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  July  20;  a  steamer,  Aug.  5 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Nyanza,  July  22;  Lochranza,  Aug.  5;  a  steamer,  Aug.  31 
— all  International  Freighting  Corporation;  Craig,  Juljr  16;  Nordhval,  July  22 — both  Canada- 
South  America  Line  (call  at  Montevideo  but  not  at  Santos). 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Adelaide,  Canada-Far  East  Line. 
Aug.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Britisher,  July  27; 
Canadian  Cruiser,  Aug.  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Planter,  July  26;  Cana- 
dian Conqueror,  Aug.  30— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Bclawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Rhexenor,  Java-New  York  Line.  Aug.  20. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Lyons,  American  and  Indian  Line.  Aug.  3. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Ebani,  July  18;  Calumet 
(calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  July  27— both  Elder- 
Dempster  Lines,  Ltd. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  3  and  17. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gitano,  July  25;  Trentino,  Aug.  14 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins.  July  23;  Lady  Drake,  July  30; 
Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  United  Fruit  Line,  July  19. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Zanzibar. — Inver- 
bank,  American  and  Indian  Line,  July  23. 

*   From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  July  18;  Newfoundland,  Aug.  3 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Lehigh,  July  26;  Quaker  City,  Aug.  8— both  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gydnia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Aug.  4. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierrc-Mir/w  lon. — Fort  St.  George,  July  15;  Rosalind, 
July  22 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July  15; 
Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  July  17;  Nova  Scotia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  July  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  July  27;  Lady  Drake,  Aug.  3; 
Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  17 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  July  25 ;  a  steamer,  Aug.  10 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  Line. 
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To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavalier,  July  22;  Cathcart, 
Aug.  2 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  July  17;  Lillemor,  July  31 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
July  15;  Coliborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges.  Bermuda),  July  29;  Chomedy,  Aug.  12 — all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
July  17;  Silvercypress,  July  31;  Malayan  Prince,  Aug.  14;  Silverwalnut,  Aug  28 — all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — A  steamer,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  August. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), July  27;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Aug.  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki). Aug.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  July  30;  Silverbeech,  Aug.  31 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  17;  Aorangi,  Aug.  12 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Aug.  13;  Golden 
Bear,  Sept.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
Aug.  12;   Wairuna,  Sept.  20— both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  August. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Willamette.  Reardon  Smith  Line,  July  16. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar,  July  27;  Narenta,  Aug.  10;  Drecht- 
dyk,  Aug.  24 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rottt  rdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Europa,  July  21;  India,  Aug.  14 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam.— San  Jose.  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Aug.  7. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  July  17;  Annie  Johnson,  Aug.  9;  Canada,  Aug. 
21 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) .— Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co,  July  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta .— Silverfir,  July  15;  Silverbelle,  Aug.  6;  Madoera,  Sept.  6— all  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico.—Fomt  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  July  29'. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bah ia. — Brandanger,  July  17; 
Hoyanger,  Aug.  17 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool— Willamot to  Valley.  Reardon  Smith  Line,  July  15;  Nebraska 
(calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  July  15;  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow.  Southamp- 
ton and  Rotterdam).  Julv  28;  Steel  Trader  (calls  at  Avonmouth  and  Swansea),  B.  W. 
Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Julv  17;  Pacific  Exporter  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furneefi 
(Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  July  18;  Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  July  23; 
Viking  Star  (calls  at  Glasgow.  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Aug.  6; 
Parthenia  (calls  at  Glasgow).  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co..  July  27. 

To  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  July  15. 

To  Hull,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen,  Malmo  and  Stockholm.— -Buenos  Aires,  C.  Gardner 
Johnson  Co.,  July  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  hy  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
( 'able  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NjS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  9S  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Eraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian);  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome.  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Ba<tavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  .Strong.  Address  for  letters— P:0.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.     (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address.  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Potjssette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ARGENTINE  TOY  MARKET 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  current  free  market  rates  of  exchange,  namely 
379-50  paper  pesos  equal  $100  Canadian) 

Buenos  Aires,  June  21,  1935. — Owing  to  a  limited,  although  rapidly  increas- 
ing, local  industry  and  to  a  ready  demand,  the  importation  of  toys  into  Argentina 
reaches  fairly  large  figures.  Unfortunately  the  classifications  in  the  official 
Government  statistics  are  not  sufficiently  specific  to  allow  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  sources  of  origin  to  be  made,  but  it  is  certain  that  Germany  obtains  the  bulk 
of  the  trade.  Japanese  toys  are  also  in  evidence  but  their  range  is  limited,  while 
imports  from  the  United  States  have  probably  increased  considerably  in  recent 
years  owing  to  their  attractive  presentation  and  novelty  of  ideas. 

With  improving  conditions  there  is  every  indication  that  the  Argentine 
toy  market  will  expand  rapidly.  The  general  feeling  of  optimism  noticeable  in 
the  country  at  the  present  time  will  undoubtedly  extend  to  increased  sales  of 
toys,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Argentine 
people  to  be  generous  towards  their  children. 


LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

So  far  the  Argentine  industry  is  principally  confined  to  the  production  of 
cheap,  inferior  toys.  It  is,  however,  progressing  rapidly,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  manufacturers  of  considerable  importance  as  well  as  many  small  workshops 
turning  out  a  variety  of  items  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself.   Probably  the 
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most  advanced  branch  of  this  industry  is  that  making  tricycles,  scooters,  toy 
automobiles  and  baby  carriages.  For  several  years  these  have  been  produced 
locally  in  both  good  and  fair  qualities  to  the  extent  that  imports  have  practically 
disappeared.  Similarly  there  is  a  wide  range  of  Argentine-made  wooden  toys 
available  that  include  trailer  toys  with  movable  parts,  building  sets,  animals, 
dolls  and  many  other  articles.  Toy  musical  instruments,  garden  sets,  tinplate 
articles,  games  of  all  sorts,  lead  soldiers,  cheap  stuffed  animals  and  dolls, 
unpainted  rubber  balls  and  wicker  furniture  are  also  produced  by  Argentine 
factories  in  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

In  many  cases  the  local  products  are  inferior  to  the  foreign-made  toys,  but 
as  they  are  highly  protected  by  customs  duties  they  find  a  ready  outlet.  There 
are  few  novelties  produced,  as  most  of  the  toys  are  copied  from  articles  origin- 
ally imported,  and  many  are  assembled  from  some  imported  parts. 

IMPORTED  TOYS 

As  the  population  of  Argentina  is  cosmopolitan  and  drawn  from  many  races, 
tastes  vary  extensively  and  toys  of  every  description  are  imported  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Novelties  are  readily  accepted,  and  dolls  or  animals  repre- 
senting animated  cartoon  figures  and  child  moving  picture  actors  are  sold 
extensively.  Similarly  new  popular  games  are  invariably  taken  up  with  enthusi- 
asm, but  usually,  after  the  initial  imports,  they  are  copied  by  local  manufacturers 
as  in  the  case  of  the  yo-yo  top  and  picture  puzzle  fads.  The  following  brief 
notes  give  a  description  of  the  toy  market  and  the  origin  of  the  main  imports: — 

Dolls  and  Stuffed  Animals. — The  majority  of  dolls  are  made  of  papier  mache, 
as  this  type  pays  a  lower  customs  duty.  They  are  imported  in  all  styles,  dressed 
and  undressed,  as  baby  dolls  and  as  small  children.  Germany  supplies  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  all  imports  of  dolls  and,  except  for  celluloid  dolls,  they  have  a 
practical  monopoly  on  the  cheap  lines.  In  addition  to  the  cheaper  dolls,  there 
is  also  a  certain  outlet  for  expensive  types,  elaborately  dressed  and  finished. 
The  United  States  supplies  some  of  the  higher-grade  dolls,  generally  introducing 
novelties.  Both  china  and  expensive  unbreakable  dolls  are  imported  from  this 
country.  France  used  to  sell  fair  quantities  of  expensive  china  or  paste  dolls,  but 
their  lack  of  originality  has  cut  down  imports  in  recent  years.  Fancy  Italian 
dolls  also  sell  in  fair  quantities  and  are  supplied  in  a  great  variety  of  styles,  but 
their  high  price  limits  imports.  Shipments  of  dolls  from  the  United  Kingdom  are 
principally  confined  to  well-made  and  expensive  stuffed  dolls  with  heads  of  a 
paste  and  cloth  combination.  They  pay  a  heavy  duty,  however,  and  the  styles 
have  not  been  readily  accepted  in  the  market.  Paste  dolls  are  imported  in  small 
quantities,  owing  to  high  duties,  and  are  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  Germany, 
while  celluloid  dolls  are  practically  monopolized  by  Japan.  Brazil  has  been 
shipping  fairly  large  quantities  of  cheap  rag  dolls. 

Statistics  show  that  imports  of  dolls,  other  than  celluloid,  china  or  paste, 
were  118,469  kilograms  in  1934,  compared  with  234,323  kilograms  in  1933  and 
172,407  kilograms  in  1932.  Detailed  statistics  are  only  available  for  1933,  but  in 
that  year  Germany  was  responsible  for  227,940  kilograms.  Paste  dolls  were 
imported  to  the  amount  of  1,768  kilograms  in  1934,  3,522  kilograms  in  1933,  and 
5,938  kilograms  in  1932,  Germany  being  credited  with  3,454  kilograms  in  1933. 

Although  no  statistics  are  available  covering  the  imports  of  stuffed  animals, 
Germany  is  also  the  main  shipper  in  this  line.  The  local  industry  produces  very 
cheap  and  inferior  animals,  principally  made  of  coloured  felts,  and  Germany  still 
sends  good  quantities  of  the  better-quality  stuffed  animals.  The  United  Kingdom 
also  dbtains  a  share  of  this  trade,  but,  generally  speaking,  their  prices  are  higher 
than  the  German.  The  import  duties  on  stuffed  animals  work  out  at  1-53  pesos 
(40-3  cents  Canadian)  per  kilogram. 

The  duty  on  all  dolls  is  42  per  cent  of  the  various  appraisal  values  set  out 
in  the  tariff,  except  on  rubber  dolls  or  on  dolls  of  part  rubber,  when  the  duty  is 
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47  per  cent.  The  basic  appraisals  are  given  as  follows  for  undressed  dolls  in 
paper  pesos  per  kilogram  legal  net  weight:  celluloid,  5-68  pesos  ($1.50  Cana- 
dian);  china  or  porcelain,  2-73  pesos  (72  cents  Canadian);  paste,  1*36^  pesos 
(36  cents  Canadian);  rubber,  3-41  pesos  (90  cents  Canadian);  rag  or  stuffed 
dolls,  2-27  pesos  (60  cents  Canadian);  of  other  sorts  (papier  mache  included), 
91  centavos  (24  cents  Canadian) .  These  appraisals  are  raised  by  60  per  cent  in 
all  cases,  but  when  the  dolls  are  imported  dressed  the  appraisals  are  further 
increased  by  20  per  cent.  For  customs  purposes  dolls  brought  in  with  one  shirt 
or  one  layer  of  clothing  are  classified  as  undressed. 

Although  the  duty  is  higher  on  dressed  dolls,  there  are  practically  no  imports 
of  undressed  dolls  for  finishing  locally.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
duty  is  paid  on  the  weight,  and  because  of  this  light  dolls  in  the  cheap  class  are 
generally  preferred. 

Mechanical  Toys. — The  following  statistics  of  imports  of  mechanical  toys 
show  the  predominance  of  German  shipments: — 


Imports  in  1934  totalled  42,962  kilograms.  Details  by  countries  of  origin 
are  not  available. 

The  reduction  in  imports  of  mechanical  toys  may  be  attributed  in  part  to 
increasing  local  manufacture,  and  to  the  establishment  of  chains  of  fixed-price 
stores  that  distribute  a  number  of  small  cheap  mechanical  toys  both  made  in 
Argentina  and  imported,  to  the  detriment  of  the  larger  and  better-made  articles. 

These  statistics  cover  all  clockwork  toys,  except  Hornby  and  Meccano  sets, 
which  under  the  Roca  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina 
of  1933  were  separately  classified  as  "  toys  of  other  classes  "  and  now  come  in 
under  a  lower  duty.  In  order  to  avoid  the  higher  duties  on  mechanical  toys,  it  is 
customary  to  ship  the  engines  of  toy  train  sets  separately  (except  in  the  case  of 
imports  of  Hornby  or  Meccano  sets),  since  it  is  only  the  clockwork  parts  that 
come  under  the  higher  classification.  The  duties  on  mechanical  toys  work  out  at 
1-37^  pesos  (36-2  cents  Canadian)  per  kilogram  legal  net  weight,  whereas  the 
duty  on  other  toys  is  calculated  at  61-1  centavos  (16  cents  Canadian)  per 
kilogram. 

Imports  of  mechanical  toys  from  Germany,  in  addition  to  the  usual  clock- 
work trains,  motor  cars,  and  boats,  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and 
many  novelties  are  offered  each  season.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  supply  higher-grade  and  more  expensive  toys  that  are  sold  to  a  somewhat 
different  class  of  trade.  High-class  electric  and  clockwork  trains  are  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  recently  there  have  been  some  imports  of  a  larger 
and  more  expensive  type  of  electric  train  from  the  United  States. 

Constructional  Sets. — The  United  Kingdom  probably  obtains  the  bulk  of 
this  trade,  although  there  are  also  some  United  States  models  on  the  market. 
Some  polished  and  painted  wooden  sets  are  shipped  from  Czechoslovakia,  but 
their  sales  are  limited.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  this  type  of  toy,  provided 
that  the  construction  is  a  mechanical  operation,  there  being  no  outlet  for  semi- 
finished wooden  toys  for  example. 

For  duty  purposes  these  toys  would  come  under  the  classification  of  61-1 
centavos  (16  cents  Canadian)  per  kilogram,  unless  they  contain  some  parts 
operated  by  clockwork  or  other  motive  power,  in  which  case  they  pay  the  duty 
on  mechanical  toys  (excepting  Hornby  and  Meccano) . 

Wooden. — Imports  of  wooden  toys  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  owing  to  the 
supplies  available  from  local  industry.    There  is  a  small  importation  of  expen- 
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sive  and  highly  finished  wooden  toys  from  Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  States, 
that  the  Argentine  industry  is  not  able  to  copy.  These  consist  of  jointed  animals, 
building  sets,  trains  and  other  varieties.  The  only  possibility  of  importing 
wooden  toys  is  in  well-finished  articles  difficult  to  reproduce  without  considerable 
investment  in  machinery,  and  incorporating  new  ideas.  The  duties  on  toys  of 
bone,  wood,  or  paste  amount  to  1-22  pesos  (32  cents  Canadian)  per  kilogram. 

Miscellaneous. — Many  other  types  of  toys  are  imported  annually  into  Argen- 
tina from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Japan  has  almost  a  monopoly  on  celluloid  toys, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  imports  from  Germany  of  some  heavier  and  better- 
quality  articles.  There  is  practically  no  importation  of  cast-iron  toys  owing  to 
their  heavy  weight,  which  results  in  high  duties.  Uniform  sets  are  in  considerable 
demand,  being  supplied  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  demand 
for  toy  tea  and  cooking  sets  is  not  great,  and  most  of  these  are  of  German  origin. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  outlet  for  most  rubber  toys.  Hungary,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  the  United  States  are  all  active  in  this  trade.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  in  these  goods  are  principally  confined  to  highly  finished  baby 
dolls  and  beach  toys.  Although  there  is  some  local  production  of  rubber  balls, 
it  is  limited  to  unpainted  balls,  and  there  are  fairly  large  imports  of  varnished 
and  enamelled  balls  from  Europe. 

The  following  statistics  give  the  imports  of  toys  in  general,  not  including 
dolls,  children's  vehicles,  celluloid,  rubber,  wooden,  paste,  or  bone  toys,  and 
mechanical  toys,  but  including  the  mechanical  parts  of  Hornby  trains  and 
Meccano: — 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

536,604 

636,846 

  637.530 

428,558 

488,099 

  77,206 

54,645 

49,125 

  31.239 

10.704 

25,008 

  11,644 

10,333 

22,252 

  56,959 

7,395 

15,775 

  8.436 

12,705 

14,703 

Imports  in  1934  totalled  361,192  kilograms.    Details  by  countries  are  not 

available. 

The  duties  on  rubber  toys  work  out  at  about  2-56  pesos  (67^  cents  Canadian) 
per  kilogram  legal  net  weight;  on  celluloid  toys  at  3-06  pesos  (80-6  cents  Cana- 
dian) per  kilogram;  on  toys  with  parts  of  celluloid  at  91-6  centavos  (24  cents 
Canadian)  per  kilogram;  and  on  children's  vehicles,  as  tricycles,  automobiles  and 
scooters,  at  10-69  pesos  ($2.82  Canadian)  each  when  with  chain,  and  at  3-82 
pesos  ($1.01  Canadian)  each  when  without  chain  drive.  Toys  in  general  that  arc 
not  separately  classified  pay  duties  at  61-1  centavos  per  kilogram. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  TERMS 

Toys  are  imported  through  various  channels,  there  being  no  general  method 
of  distribution.  There  are  many  large  wholesale  dealers,  who  buy  for  their  own 
account  and  sell  to  the  many  retailers  in  Buenos  Aires  and  generally  supply  the 
dealers  in  the  interior.  These  wholesalers  frequently  have  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentation of  several  foreign  factories  and  at  the  same  time  they  give  orders  to 
local  factory  representatives  working  on  commission.  In  addition  there  are  many 
large  retailers  and  departmental  stores  that  do  their  own  importing,  either 
through  commission  agents  or  by  sending  orders  direct  to  the  exporter.  The 
bulk  of  the  toys  handled  by  the  more  important  departmental  stores  are  bought 
by  a  travelling  representative  who  usually  goes  to  England  and  Germany  each 
year  to  arrange  for  their  Christmas  supplies. 

While  there  are  some  German  toys  sold  on  commission,  many  factories  deal 
direct  with  the  wholesalers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  usual  for  United  States 
firms  to  appoint  agents  who  generally  work  on  a  10  per  cent  commission,  and 
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sell  to  both  wholesalers  and  retailers,  giving  the  former  larger  discounts  off  their 
list  prices.  Some  of  the  English  toys  are  sold  by  agents  on  commission,  who, 
however,  do  all  the  importing  and  sell  the  toys  on  a  peso  basis  delivered  to  the 
buyer,  all  charges  paid.  The  agents  do  not  carry  stock,  but  by  handling  the 
imports  they  are  able  to  group  many  small  orders  and  in  other  ways  considerably 
facilitate  the  transaction. 

Orders  for  imported  toys  are  generally  placed  during  the  months  of  February 
to  June  for  delivery  in  October  at  the  latest.  United  States  firms  usually  quote 
on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  but  German  manufacturers  frequently  offer  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 
Some  of  the  English  toys  are  sold  to  the  importer  in  pesos,  with  a  clause  pro- 
tecting the  exporter  from  violent  fluctuations  in  exchange. 

As  importers  of  toys  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
from  Germany,  can  obtain  advance  exchange  permits  to  pay  for  their 
goods,  while  importers  from  the  United  States  must  rely  on  the  free  market,  the 
first  two  countries  have  a  definite  advantage  over  the  latter.  However,  this  class 
of  articles  does  not  directly  compete  in  most  cases,  since  the  United  States  toys 
are  of  a  different  type  to  the  German  and  United  Kingdom.  Furthermore,  the 
margin  of  profit  made  in  these  lines  is  large  and  price  is  not  such  a  dominating 
factor,  so  that  if  an  attractive  toy  of  new  design  or  of  superior  presentation  is 
offered,  it  is  usually  of  interest  regardless  of  the  rate  of  exchange  it  will  be  forced 
to  pay. 

Imports  from  Canada  in  all  probability  would  have  to  rely  on  the  free 
market  for  payment,  but  for  the  above  reasons  the  exchange  obstacle  is  not 
insurmountable  in  this  case.  Inquiries  have  been  received  by  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner's office  from  agents  and  a  wholesale  importer,  and  interested  Canadian 
toy  manufacturers  should  send  full  details,  including  prices  and  catalogues,  to 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  CANADA  IN  1934 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II.   Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 

UNITED  STATES  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  1930  TO  1934  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Commodity  Group  1934  1933  1932  1931  1930 
Animal    and    animal  products, 

edible  $    2,374.598  $    1,595,216  $    1,502,465  $    3,610,596  $  8,848,755 

Animal    and    animal  products, 

inedible   6,559,067  5,185,669  5,077,843  10,499,584  16,439,522 

Vegetable  food  products  and  bev- 
erages   18,539,324  15,547,142  19,540,239  37,573,661  55,783,021 

Vegetable  products,  inedible  ex- 
cept fibres  and  wood   8,755,990  7.689,296  8,920,063  11,795,924  16,035.092 

Textile  fibres  and  manufactures  23,982.899  16,456,178  14,939,633  24,632,488  42,059,964 

Wood  and  paper   9,396,939  7,306,564  8.212,364  17,056,388  27,728,801 

Non-metallic  minerals   99,923,616  70,399,925  79,685,762  101,305,109  149,270,460 

Metals  and  manufactures  except 

machines  and  vehicles   25,066,600  14,323,471  16,961,879  43,673,671  87,199,773 

Machines  and  vehicle's   59,386,667  32,345,845  39,878,599  79,740,563  163,454,646 

Chemicals  and  related  products  15,165,718  11,758,467  13,894,286  19,074,104  22,060,574 

Miscellaneous   17,380,289  15,322,318  19,825,106  28,581,686  38,930,579 

Total  $286,531,707  $197,930,091  $228,438,239  $377,543,774  $631,911,187 

The  depth  of  the  depression  in  the  United  States,  measured  in  terms  of  exports 
to  Canada,  occurred  in  1933,  when  the  total  (domestic  and  foreign)  amounted  to 
$210,651,312,  the  lowest  recorded  figure  for  several  decades.  In  1934  there  was 
some  recovery,  and  the  value  amounted  to  $302,433,395. 
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The  principal  increases  were  in  unmanufactured  cotton,  totalling  134,826,040 
pounds  valued  at  $16,417,861  compared  with  117,317,814  pounds  valued  at  $10,- 
254,421  in  1933  and  102,651,880  pounds  valued  at  $6,570,682  in  1932;  in  crude 
petroleum,  valued  at  $26,461,957  in  1934  compared  with  $15,677,855  in  1933;  and 
in  iron  and  steel  bars,  black  sheets,  wire  and  manufactures,  iron  and  steel  cast- 
ings, bauxite  and  aluminium  ores,  textile  machinery,  mining  and  quarrying 
machinery.  Automobile  parts  for  assembly  were  valued  at  $9,120,695  in  1932, 
remained  almost  stationary  at  $9,189,052  in  1933,  and  increased  to  $19,533,851  in 
1934. 

The  following  tabulation  sets  forth  the  principal  items  in  United  States 
exports  to  Canada  during  1934  as  compared  with  1933: — 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  IN  1934  AND  1933 


Animals  and  animal  products,  edible — 
Other  pork  (not  including  bacon 

and  ham)  Lb. 

Sausage  casings  Lb. 

Lard  Lb. 

Fresh  fish  Lb. 

Shellfish,  not  canned  Lb. 

Sardines,  canned  Lb. 

Gelatin  Lb. 

Animals  and  animal  products,  inedible — 

Cattle  hides  Lb. 

Calf  and  kip  skins  Lb. 

Sheep  and  goat  skins  Lb. 

Other  hides  and  skins  Lb. 

Goat  and  kid  upper  leather..  ..Sq.  ft. 

Glove  leather  Sq.  ft. 

Other  leather  and  tanned  skins  . . 

Leather  footwear  Prs. 

Pocket  books,  hand   bags,  cigar- 
ette, key,   pass   and  similar 

leather  cases  No. 

Other  leather  manufactures  

Furs,  undressed — 

Fox  No. 

Muskrat  No. 

Raccoon  No. 

Other  undressed  furs  No. 

Furs,  dressed  on  the*  skin  No. 

Other  fur  manufactures  

Other    animal    oils    and  greases, 

inedible  Lb. 

Other  live  animals  

Other  animals  and  products,  in- 
edible   

Vegetable  food  products — 

Corn  Bu. 

Hominy  and  corn  grits  Lb. 

Rice  Lb. 

Other  grains  and  preparations  

Other  fodders  and  feeds  

Potatoes,  white  Lb. 

Other  fresh  vegetables  

Yeast  Lb. 

Grapefruit  Boxes 

Lemons  Boxes 

Oranges  Boxes 

Apples  in  boxes  

Berries  Lb. 

Grapes  Lb. 

Pears  Lb. 

Peaches  Lb. 

Other  fresh  fruits  

Dried  and  evaporated  fruits — 

Raisins  Lb. 

Peaches  Lb. 

Prunes  Lb. 


Quantity 

4,031,780 
1,476,067 
5,355,181 
4,834.140 
2,059,513 
2,400,178 
164,424 

7,981,872 
2,729,857 
1,463,164 
2,428,131 
2,704.543 
1.217,319 

112,26i 


233,713 


16,605 
774,114 

32,941 
757,610 
147,817 


16,473,059 


2,620.367 
7,111,275 
11,607,244 


11,920,754 

'i. 367.462 
383.845 
174.909 
1,982.264 
85.776 
7.524,717 
17,910,368 
12.441.579 
4,628,735 


9,275,607 
1,563,382 
16,562,385 


1934 


Dollars 

327,474 
397,246 
336,890 
268,451 
220,787 
166,530 
110,237 

577,695 
278,869 
177,615 
170,955 
639,185 
194,544 
190,025 
263.711 


100,126 
270,994 


Quantity 

3,608,233 
774,096 
4,881,715 
1,796,270 
1,866,431 
938,495 
116,882 

4,906,228 
777,885 
1,432,432 
2,391,352 
2,672,115 
677,852 

103,372 


229,195 


1933 


124,891  16,334 

761,982  1,105,785 

122,190  23,981 

757,344  864,759 

260,509  138,393 

.  114,773   

626,618  23,662,862 

203,569   

171,952   

1,951,924  3,682,876 

115,593  7.391,900 

277,911  12,890,768 
198.974 

131,645   

149,393  10,023,589 

2,304,719   

227,031  1,390,789 

779,381  361,527 

655,526  128,508 

5,209.090  2,003.731 

127,977  60.571 

533.423  6,906,643 

696,689  16.447,398 

361.094  9.450,177 

143.862  2,470.592 

601,513   


448.826 
119.521 
929,200 


9.736.631 
1.449,837 
16.201,171 


Dollars 

208,938 
220,953 
276,608 
114,702 
175,840 
66,146 
64,571 

249,947 
76.128 
161,865 
143,844 
579,668 
89,180 
129,313 
208,567 


78.215 
189,865 

171,142 
565,586 

73.224 
677,471 
193,380 

78,096 

791,019 
98,498 

99,081 

1,952,930 
84,604 
193,086 
146.658 
78.241 
127,955 
1,925,583 
229,071 
652,493 
453.308 
3.971.404 
66.072 
384.151 
482.634 
234.604 
77.104 
447.681 

381.639 
84.735 
762,195 
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united  states  exports  to  Canada  in  1934  and  1933 — Continued 

1934  1933 

Dried  and  evaporated  fruits  (concluded) —      Quantity  Dollars  Quantity  Dollars 

Other  nuts  Lb.         1,130,185  240,609  1,078,913  228,874 

Cocoa  butter  Lb.        1,331,357  154,130  1,573,827  172,052 

Coffee  extracts,  substitutes  Lb.           469,251  265,988  501,086  276,814 

Fruit  juices,  syrups  and  flavours 

for  soda  fountains  Gal.           145,730  135,689  96,828  89,448 

Other  vegetable  food  products   111,428    80,346 

Vegetable  products,  inedible — 

Rubber,  reclaimed  Lb.        6,924,692  299,098  5,708,704  205,051 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries     117,521    103,734 

Rubber  tire  casings  (automobile)  No.            11,010  113,090  11,941  81,430 

Other  rubber  manufactures   575,513    393,503 

Gum,  rosin  Bbl.             47.094  409,686  39,929  299,272 

Wood,  rosin  Bbl.             12,712  105,536  10,662  76,142 

Gum  spirits  of  turpentine  Gal.           919,691  418,664  905,311  360,291 

Other  gums  and  resins   438,754    328,290 

Crude  vegetable  drugs  Lb.           774,735  212,481  692,953  120,910 

Coconut  oil,  inedible  Lb.       17,588,437  535,115  14,741,997  492,644 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude  Lb.        4,060,117  137,058  22,106,234  630,306 

Vegetable  soap  stock  Lb.        4,627,817  203,260  5,119,139  197,499 

Other  natural  essential  and  dis- 
tilled oils  Lb.           615,451  249,015  459,474  197,641 

Tanning  extracts  Lb.       15,535,499  529,150  15,525,257  503,414 

Field  and  garden  seeds  Lb.         6,705,247  819,488  4,398,807  323,689 

Other  nursery  and  greenhouse  stock  . .    112,915    66,179 

Leaf  tobacco  Lb.        8,379,936  1,643,194  8,771,021  1,852,537 

Broomcorn  Tons              2,161  373,618  2,756  244,709 

Hops  Lb.           825,281  213,859  667,666  239,659 

Other  vegetable  products,  inedible   228,609    178,759 

Textiles- 
Cotton,  unmanufactured  Lb.      134,826,040       16.417,861  117,317,814  10,254,421 

Cotton  pulp  Lb.        2,931,436  190,229  1,961,776  95,624 

Cotton-mill  waste  Lb.        7,964,011  617,566  8,364,076  535,934 

Cotton  rags,  except  paper  stock  ..Lb.        4,689,730  204,403  3,488,201  145,885 

Cotton  yarn  Lb.           235,333  120,335  1,540,834  645,800 

Cotton  twine  and  cordage  Lb.           867,788  304,016  574,726  156,616 

Cotton  cloth — 

Unbleached  Sq.  yd.        6,190,996  511,814  9,474,737  532,630 

Bleached  Sq.  yd.        1,191,335  168,849  907,604  110,690 

Coloured  Sq.  yd.        4,733,124  804,846  6,382,095  788,968 

Cotton  wearing  apparel   154,468    99,538 

Other  cotton  manufactures   502,676    350,038 

Bags  of  jute  Lb.        2,150,997  132,855  1.869,304  118,571 

Broad  silks  Yd.           338,355  263,171  288,675  202,111 

Silk   dresses,   skirts,   waists  and 

blouses  No.            28,459  283,977  31,015  244,814 

Rayon  dress  and  piece-goods   353,533    125,296 

Other  rayon  manufactures     174,548    71,464 

Other  heavy  oil-coated  fabrics.  .Sq.  yd.           466,910  159,767  369,395  113,304 

Hats  and  caps  No.           222,499  228,022  158,143  156,828 

Hat  trimmings,  artificial  flowers, 

etc   123,364    77,575 

Absorbent  cotton,  gauze,  sterilized 

bandages  Lb.           455,943  238,809  512,340  220,877 

Elastic  webbing  Yd.        3,303,937  129,472  628,516  50,529 

Other  textiles   349,618   268,401 

Wood  and  paper — 

Logs  and  hewn  timber  softwoods  M  ft.            42,358  578,151  12,748  208,612 

Railroad  ties  No.           151,017  198,392  96,322  138,461 

Boards,  planks  and  scantlings — 

Southern  pine  M  ft.              4,283  156,500  2,992  95,371 

White,    ponderosa    and  sugar 

pine  M  ft.            13,238  433,052  6,078  185,009 

Gum,  red  and  sap  M  ft.              3,293  163,168  2,830  114,995 

Oak  M  ft.            11,920  647,116  11,517  568.841 

Walnut  M  ft.              3,146  231,642  3,309  211,725 

Small  hardwood  dimension  stock. M  ft.              3,418  169,962  2,158  96,396 

Other  hardwoods  M  ft.              3,528  179,964  2,359  115,361 

Cooperage  staves  No.         7,525,583  249.683  9,352.218  359,290 

Cooperage  heading  sets                                    449,744  100,237  416,669  98,129 

Veneers  Sq.  ft.        6,997.805  200,034  6,226,124  157,400 

Furniture  of  wood   222,311    170,091 
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united  states  exports  to  caxada  in  1934  and  1933 — Continued 


1934 


1933 


Wood  and  paper  (concluded) — 

Handles,  wood  Doz. 

Other  wood  manufactures  

Cork  manufactures  

Rags  and  other  paper  stock  . .   .  .Lb. 

Printing  paper  Lb. 

Grease-proof  and  waterproof  paper  Lb. 

Wrapping  paper  Lb. 

Surface-coated  paper  Lb. 

Tissue  and  crepe  paper  Lb. 

Paper  board  Lb. 

Writing  paper  Lb. 

Paper  boxes  and  cartons  Lb. 

Vulcanized    fibre    sheets,  strips, 

rods  and  tubes  Lb. 

Other  paper  and  manufactures  

Non-metallic  minerals — ■ 

Coal- 
Anthracite   Tons 

Bituminous  Tons 

Coke  Tons 

Petroleum,  crude  Bbl. 

Natural  gasoline  Bbl. 

Gasoline,     naphtha     and  other 

finished  light  products  Bbl. 

Illuminating  oil   (kerosene)    ..  ..Bbl. 

Gas  oil  and  distillate  fuel  oil..  ..Bbl. 

Residual  fuel  oil  Bbl. 

Lubricating  oil  Bbl. 

Lubricating  greases  Lb. 

Petroleum  coke  Tons 

Other  manufactures  of  stone  

Plate  and  window  glass  

Glass  containers  (bottles,  vials  and 

jars)   

Table  glassware,  plain  

Globes   and   shades   for  lighting 

fixtures  

Other  glass  and  glass  products  . . 

Clays  Tons 

China  and  porcelain  ware  

Other  earthen,  stone  and  crockery- 
ware  

Bricks  and  tiles — 

Fire  clay  brick  M 

Silica  brick  M 

All  other  refractory  brick  M 

All  other  refractory  shapes  . .  .  .Lb. 

Abrasives  

Asbestos  and  manufactures  

Electrodes  for  electric  furnaces  .  .Lb. 

Other  carbon  products   

Sulphur,  crude  Tons 

Sulphur,  refined  Tons 

Salt  Lb. 

Other  non-metallic  minerals  

Metals  and  manufactures — 

Iron  ore  Tons 

Iron  and  steel  scrap  Tons 

Steel  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  slabs 

and  sheet  bars  Tons 

Iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods  . .  .  .Lb. 

Iron  and  steel  plates  Lb. 

Skelp  iron  or  steel  Lb. 

Steel  sheets,  black  Lb. 

Iron  sheets,  black  Lb. 

Strip  iron  and  steel,  cold-rolled  .  .Lb. 

Hoop  bank  and  scroll  iron  or  steel. Lb. 

Tin  plate  and  terne  plate  Lb. 

Structural  iron  and  steel  

Iron  and  steel  rails  Tons 

Tubular  products  and  fittings  ..  ..Lb. 


Quantity 
111,760 


90,759,106 
2,121,879 
2,149,330 
4,512,633 
1.820,628 
962,480 
8,606,764 
1,219.085 
2,618,143 

583,864 


1.130,770 
9,116,133 

818,765 
21,962,374 
683,488 

998,751 
60,671 
605,076 
822,762 
311,872 
4,042.424 
59,024 


71,463 


11,040 

3,380 
680 

14,306,560 


2,682,292 

*145,384 
5,586,548 
92,494,652 


608,697 
54,484 

14,191 

43,835.056 
21.093,020 
127,242,183 
61,135,375 

6,478.322 
23,633.320 
23.468,761 

6,235,767 

"  "  6,729 
9,586,227 


Dollars 
115,801 
558,726 
205,737 
645,654 
116,089 
190,628 
335,484 
256,708 
117,272 
344,618 
123,368 
221,759 

141,509 
928,205 


10,843,901 
37,762,416 

5,215,243 
26,461,957 

1,209,798 

2,563,325 
161,513 
873,306 
690,910 

2,389,267 
197,515 
400,472 
232,993 
675,606 

419,981 
292,747 

104,073 
1,089,610 
577,392 
253,789 

100,202 

559,454 
248.626 
115,101 
499,740 
773,271 
360.536 
156,336 
222,291 
2,650,090 
108,646 
233,219 
630,526 

2,233,372 
446,641 

426,678 
1,225,330 
549,204 
2,074,206 
1,787,391 
178,804 
782,948 
566,554 
272,214 
756,553 
219,841 
604,606 


Quantity 
42,088 


61,157,165 
4,953,907 
2.525,972 
3,784,675 
1,536,828 
902,589 
8,871,566 
1,032,243 
3,090,391 

399,189 


917,060 
7,677,506 
564,124 
19,500,960 
611,862 

987,530 
50,854 
272,302 
989,511 
290,280 
2,747,448 
33,507 


56,928 


5,585 
2,668 
404 
8,711,014 


2,326,365 

122,954 
5,758,316 
100,523,915 


155,271 
39,701 

2,955 
27.844,569 

8,634,437 
51,973,049 
31,226,878 

4,247,964 
16,785,014 
21,725,125 

4,876,638 

932 
5,421,471 


Dollars 
47,116 
460,664 
157,625 
479,581 
203,602 
184,040 
330,204 
215,882 
106,256 
313,002 
92,424 
226,762 

94,454 
766,464 


8,977,698 
27,007,927 

2,761,433 
15,677,855 

1,271,727 

2,270,145 
123,977 
382,488 
832,037 

2,301,042 
142,489 
198,303 
168,599 
555,517 

398,672 
168,937 

87,017 
737,956 
512,582 
190,324 

112,339 

283,401 

189,889 
76,320 
284,596 
461,521 
250,700 
107,713 
134,355 
2,242,426 
102.799 
242,430 
489,358 

646,533 
337,173 

105.118 
743,642 
206,512 
819,954 
849,014 
119.780 
533,791 
458.820 
187.749 
345,391 
40,791 
349,272 
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united  states  exports  to  Canada  in  1934  and  1933 — Continued 


Metals  and  manufactures  (concluded) — 

Wire  and  manufactures  Lb. 

Nails  and  bolts  (except  railroad)  Lb. 
Iron  and  steel  castings  and  forg- 

ings  Lb. 

Cutlery  and  parts  

Hollow  ware  Lb. 

Metal  furniture  and  fixtures  

Stoves  and  furnaces  (except  elec- 
tric)   

Oil  burners  and  parts  

Tools  

Hardware  

Chains  Lb. 

Metal  drums  and  containers  for 

oil,  gas  and  other  liquids  

Other  iron  and  steel  manufactures  . . 

Ferro-alloys  

Aluminium — 

Bauxite   and   other  aluminium 

ores  and  concentrates  Tons 

Tubes,  mouldings,  castings  and 

other  shapes  Lb. 

Other  aluminium  manufactures  .  . 
Other  copper  and  manufactures  .... 
Brass  and  bronze — 

Pipe  fittings  and  valves  Lb. 

Other  brass  and  bronze  manufactures 
Nickel,  monel  metal  and  alloys  in 

bars,  rods,  sheets  or  plates.. Lb. 

Nickel  manufactures  

Zinc  rolled  in  sheets,   strips  or 

other  forms  Lb. 

Other  zinc  manufactures  

Jewelry  

Other  metal  and  manufactures   .  . 
Machinery  and  vehicles — 

Transmission     and  distribution 

apparatus   

Motors,  starters  and  controllers  . . 
Electric  refrigerators  and  parts — 

Household  No. 

Commercial,  up  to  1  ton  No. 

Parts  for  electric  refrigerators..  .. 
Domestic  heating  and  cooking  de- 
vices  Lb. 

Therapeutic  and  X-ray  apparatus.  .  .  . 

Radio  apparatus  

Telegraph  apparatus  

Telephone  apparatus  

Starting,    lighting    and  ignition 

equipment  

Sockets,  outlets,  fuse  blocks  and 

lighting  switches  No. 

Electric  interior  lighting  fixtures..  .. 
Other   wiring   supplies   and  line 

material  

Other    electrical    machinery  and 

apparatus   

Steam  engines  and  parts  

Internal  combustion  engines — 

Stationery  and  portable  No. 

Marine  engines,  diesel  and  semi- 

diesel  No. 

Engine    accessories    and  parts 

(carburetors)  

Construction  and  conveying  mach- 
inery   

Mining  and  quarrying  machinery..  .. 

Well  and  refining  machinery  

Pumping  equipment  

Metal -grinding  machines  

Sheet    and    plate  metal-working 

machines  


1934 


Quantity 
6,771,454 
2,472,048 

24,787,682 

'  4  *999,325 


1.079,670 


50,348 
412,355 

385,498 
438,533 
2,884.068 


Dollars 
520,597 
315,570 


1933 

Quantity  Dollars 


3,168,369 
1,588,907 


4,595 
1,633 


63,959 


1,624,688 


2,971 
77 


1,146,395  14,873,704 

249,310   

521,542  3,031,900 

145,090   

343,963   

125,161   

775,199   

625,190   

175,997  690,141 

340,411   

1,896,700   

218,413   

995,376  21,188 

149,390  374,887 

262,755   

176,150   

264,059  247,246 

769,591   

181,077  885,059 

100,727   

225,419  2,833,257 

105.357   

262,181   

829,817   

460.206   

862,851   

257,150  2,466 

133,736  713 

581,398   

121.158  67,826 

288,088   

1,504,262   

140,348   

374,652   

216,839   

157.163  1,396,459 

110,939   

155,274   

1,501,811   

534,871   

319,657  1,551 

209,902  46 

410,167   

837,731   

1.288.633   

913.142   

473.715   

154,773   

179,080   


335,19& 
192,611 

677,542 
160,388 
376,616 
127,273 

210,090 
173,167 
483,860 
465,653 
104,232 

320,335 
1,045,946 
163,873 


607,327 

125,791 
163,470 
105,996 

164,241 
529,330 

256,652 
58,766 

193,554 
66,862 
148,257 
559,411 


306^964 
486,408 

136,219 
45.904 
173,252 

112,842 
230,728 
994,635 
50,372 
173,596 

122,278 

155.406 
79,877 

93,662 

954,505 
390,430 

159,138 

34,636 

299,100 

312.510 
771.039 
103.145 
266,616 
GO. ISO 

129.718 
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united  states  exports  to  Canada  in  1934  and  1933 — Continued 


Machinery  and  vehicles  (concluded) — 

Rolling-mill  machinery  

Foundry  and  moulding  equipment . . 

Other  power-driven  metal-working 

machinery  and  parts  

•  Other  metal-working  machine  tools  . . 

Textile  machinery  

Sewing  machines  No. 

Sewing  machine  parts  

Shoe  machinery,  except  sewing  . . 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  machinery  . . 

Paper  converting  machinery  and  parts 

Woodworking  machinery  and  parts  . . 

Blowers  and  ventilating  machinery. . 

Ball  and  roller  bearings  and  parts  . . 

Laundry  machinery  and  parts  

Iron  or  steel  body  valves  and 
parts  for  steam,  water,  oil 
and  gas  

Other  industrial  machinery  and  parts 

Accounting  and  calculating  mach- 
ines  No. 

Parts  for  accounting  and  calculat- 
ing machines  

Cash  register  parts  

Typewriters  No. 

Typewriter  parts  

Other  office  appliances  

Typesetting  machines  No. 

Printing  presses  No. 

Other    printing    and  typesetting 

machinery  and  accessories  

Cream  separators  No. 

Other  dairy  equipment  and  parts, 

for  farm  use  

Implements    of    cultivation  and 

parts  

Harvesting  machinery,  implements 

and  parts  

Seed  separators  and  parts  

Feed  cutters,  grinders  and  crushers. No. 

Wheel  tractors  No. 

Tracklaying  tractors  No. 

Tractor  parts  and  accessories  

Other  agricultural  machinery,  imple- 
ments and  parts  

Motor  trucks,  buses  and  chassis  . .  .No. 

Automobile    passenger    cars  and 

chassis  No. 

Automobile  engines  No. 

Automobile  parts  for  assembly  . . 

Automobile  parts  for  replacement   .  . 

Automobile  accessories  

Automobile  service  appliances  

Other  aircraft,  parts  and  accessories.. 

Internal-combustion  marine  en- 
gines, except  diesel  No. 

Railway  motor  cars  No. 

Railway  car  parts,  except  axles 

and  wheels  

Other  vehicles  and  parts  

Chemicals  and  related  products — 

Coal  tar  colours,  dyes,  stains,  etc. ..Lb. 

Other  coal-tar  products,  exclus- 
ive of  medicinals  

Biologies  

Tablets,  capsules,  powders,  etc  

Other  medicinal  and  pharmaceut- 
ical preparations  

Dextrine  or  British  gum  Lb. 

Rubber  compounding  agents  . .    .  .Lb. 

Cementing  preparations,  for  re- 
pairing sealing  and  adhesive 
use  Lb. 


Quantity 


,807 


1934 


996 


4,378 


56 
109 


2,852 


990 
477 
181 


1,076 

1.786 
22,192 


997 


2.443,763 


4.062.637 
736.977 


1,018.751 


Dollars 
151,262 
205,614 

424,007 
327,584 

2,402,153 
211,924 
172,163 
102,293 
359,491 
188,758 
176,959 
127,795 

1,059,624 
133,289 


236,312 
2,637,873 

231,027 

335,003 
265,527 
163.220 
473,277 
275,166 
164.545 
245,720 

898,913 
173,418 

357,339 

430,570 

410.614 
190.888 
113.783 
363.972 
409.355 
1,110,834 

577.709 
789,734 

1.080.729 
1.411.831 
19.533.851 
2.912.236 
1.879.370 
223.670 
162,007 

123.395 
144.497 

125.578 
289.860 

1,093,721 

425.017 
197.015 
141,648 

193.131 
159.824 
265,845 


116.945 


Quantity 


2,863 


1933 


543 


4,963 


64 
4,067 


348 
186 
49 


778 


959 
19,751 


755 
15 


2,142,282 


5.607.604 
462.868 


1.006,306 


Dollars 

67,046 
51,712 

243,543 
167,006 
1,673,069 
142,411 

86,220 
110,090 
170,065 
169,093 
129,644 
102,765 
499.314 

75,248 


133,275 
1,355,840 

212,190 

207,220 
191,658 
112,908 
268,486 
164,795 
19,011 
100,695 

370.722 
232,882 

174,299 

379,604 

306.288 
178.210 

30.081 
119,221 

98.196 
612.332 

175.988 
427,869 

574.557 
1.226.528 
9.189,052 
2.149.816 
1,060.537 

141.633 
53.787 

75.222 
7.648 

86.380 
125.966 

870.897 

382,490 
171.665 
137,932 

157.631 
189.082 
195.476 


95.301 
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UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  IN  1934  AND  1933  Concluded 

1934  1933 

Chemicals  and  related  products  (concluded)—  Quantity  Dollars  Quantity  Dollars 

Textile  specialty  compounds  ..  ..Lb.  3,247,813  132,974  5,185,813  167,395 
Specialty    cleaning    and  washing 

compounds   Lb.        1,210,262  103,996  996,833  88,280 

Polishes  Lb.        1,212,182  169,922  1,189,577  161,541 

Other  industrial  chemical  special- 
ties   1,444,402    1,517,183 

Acids  and  anhydrides  Lb.        4,646,741  270,646  3,563,293  224,363 

Alcohols   274,612    99,278 

Acetone   Lb.        1,556,280  134,398  1,350,126  107,366 

Carbon  bisuiphide  Lb.        3,549,632  146,314  2,402,129  95,235 

Other  organic  chemicals..  ..  ..  ..Lb.        4,781,235  622,022  3,192,637  419,225 

Nitro  or  aceto-cellulose  solutions, 

collodion,  etc  Lb.        1,299,994  204,523  955,579  152,340 

Aluminium  sulphate  Lb.       48,119,979  477,509  48,295,995  473,708 

Calcium  chloride  Lb.       46,238,664  450,456  30,156,203  292,771 

Sodium  compounds — 

Bichromate  Lb.        1,902,525  101,380  1,791,927  75,024 

Borate  Lb.        5,971,806  129,713  4,759,110  102,484 

Silicate  Lb.       16,549,613  136,558  39,132,601  246,507 

Bicarbonate  Lb.        8,133,904  118,554  9,560,481  145,120 

Hydroxide  Lb.       15,704.933  362,389  7,972,958  180,087 

Phosphate  Lb.        7,654,762  179,533  6,792,704  158,082 

Other  sodium  compounds  Lb.       11,165,650  293,429  5,852,566  159,077 

Gases,   compressed,   liquified  and 

solidified  Lb.       11,678,666  315,137  13,607,979  321,928 

Other  industrial  chemicals   1,329,669    789,583 

Mineral  earth  pigments  Lb.       18,347,644  108,172  6,194,774  71,839 

Chemical  pigments — 

Lithopone  Lb.        3,605,733  145,171  1,763,232  77,436 

Carbon  black  or  gas  black  . .  .  .Lb.       11,669,472  517,247  10,578,559  303,115 

Other  chemical  pigments  Lb.        3,955,131  540,703  2,852,320  330,901 

Ready  mixed  paints,  stains  and 

enamels  Gal.            79,356  111,879  42,765  60,831 

Nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials.  .Tons             30,580  787,523  15,374  412,708 

Phosphate  rock  Tons            29,473  173,567  15,187  58,405 

Super-phosphate  fertilizer  ma- 
terials  Tons            42,747  433,346  28,611  263,242 

Potassic  fertilizer  materials  ..  ..Tons              4,244  150,535  6,449  239,972 

Soap  Lb.        4,431,817  305,949  2,037,976  161,934 

Miscellaneous — 

Motion  picture  films  Lin.  ft.       14,396,941  471,527  12,873,149  448,075 

Other  sensitized  films,  not  exposed  No.           555,933  348,949  657,928  259,292 

Other  photographic  and  projecting  goods    109,541    139,205 

Optical  goods   546,094    501,664 

Teeth  No.        2,652,560  218,824  2,920,813  222,034 

Surgical  appliances,  artificial 

limbs,  crutches,  trusses     157,689    123,274 

Other  scientific  and  professional 

instruments  and  supplies     516,693    298,854 

Other  musical  instruments,  parts 

and  supplies   120,365    80,944 

Ink   127,435    100,129 

Other  office  supplies   243,559    192,279 

Toys   493,616    305,354 

Athletic  and  sporting  goods   261,335    223,482 

Books,  maps,  pictures  and  other 

printed  matter   5,435,597    4,575,019 

Clocks  and  parts  (except  electric)    .  .    115,556    81,118 

Paintings  and  statuary   250,385    171,445 

Bottle  and  container  closures  ..Gross  338,545  217,541  413,790  273,893 
Lamps   and   illuminating  devices 

(except  electric)   124,810    95,215 

Synthetic  resin  sheets,  plates  and 

manufactures   164,133    97,599 

Pyroxylin  products  Lb.        1,841,811  1,099,166  1,522,639  897,576 

Plates  and  cuts,  electrotype,  half- 
tone, lithographic  Lb.           216,853  273,102  188,443  208.643 

Notions,  cheap  novelties  and  specialties    434,883    320.127 

Shoe  findings    221,141    184,749 

Coin-operated    machines  (except 

musical)                                                     6,258  247,129  3.825  139.878 

Household  and  personal  effects   2,948,078    3.756.881 

All  other  articles   916,580    723.877 
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LONDON  MARKET  FOR  FRUIT  WRAPPERS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  June  20,  1935. — In  London  the  market  for  fruit  wrappers  is  in 
the  hands  of  two  or  three  firms  of  market  garden  sundriesmen  who  sell  to  the 
home  trade,  and  a  variety  of  indent  and  export  houses  who  sell  to  overseas 
customers. 

The  home  trade  is  only  in  the  developing  stage.  Until  very  recently  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  fruit  growers  to  send  their  apples  to  market  in  bushel  and 
half-bushel  returnable  baskets.  Encouraged  by  the  National  Mark  regulations, 
this  method  of  delivery  is  now  giving  place  to  the  use  of  non-returnable  standard 
and  half-standard  apple  boxes.  The  regulations  further  require  the  fruit  to  be 
covered  with  paper  wrappers.  The  extent  to  which  this  change  has  affected  the 
trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  leading  London  firm  of  sundriesmen 
now  dispose  of  some  50  tons  of  sulphite  wrappers  in  a  season,  and  only  recently 
placed  an  order  for  some  70,000,000  oiled  wrappers,  which  quantity  they  consider 
sufficient  for  the  same  period. 

However,  the  requirements  of  the  home  trade  are  small  when  compared  with 
the  outlet  to  be  found  with  overseas  customers.  In  the  absence  of  official  sta- 
tistics, it  has  been  estimated  that  Australia  uses  about  600  to  1,000  tons  of  sul- 
phite wrappers,  Tasmania  400  tons,  New  Zealand  from  300  to  400  tons,  South 
Africa  from  200  to  300  tons,  and  Palestine  500  tons.  To  these  could  be  added 
the  requirements  of  Brazil,  which  are  not  known. 

While  there  is  apparently  no  fixed  procedure  in  the  purchase  of  wrappers  by 
these  countries,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  are  bought  on  the  London  market. 
And  with  very  few  exceptions  the  purchases  are  made  from  Scandinavian  mill 
agents. 

A  canvass  of  a  number  of  buyers  brought  to  light  the  following  facts  which 
are  briefly  tabulated  below: — 

Home  Trade. — Paper  demanded  is  pure  sulphite,  white  in  colour,  cut  to  the  following 
sizes  (in  inches) :  8  by  8,  10  by  10,  11  by  11,  12  by  12.  The  paper  is  7-pound  substance,  480 
sheets,  bundled  in  1,000  sheets  banded,  5,000  sheets  to  a  parcel.  The  last  price  paid  Swedish 
mills  for  paper  of  the  above  specification  was  £17  10s.  per  ton  c.i.f. 

Australia. — Pure  sulphite,  double  crown,  7-  to  8-pound  substance.  Sizes  are  the  usual 
specification  for  apple  wrappers  (in  inches) :  Si  by  9,  10  by  10,  12  by  12.  The  colour  is  usually 
white,  though  occasionally  shades  such  as  green  are  specified.  Printing  is  seldom  required. 
Price  from  Scandinavian  mills  about  £17  15s.  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  or  £19  10s.  per  ton  c.i.f. 
Australia. 

Tasmania. — Double  crown,  M.G.  sulphite,  plain  white,  8-pound  substance,  480  sheets, 
packed  in  7-pound  packets,  24  packets  to  a  bale,  each  bale  weighing  about  \\  cwts.  The 
sizes  specified  by  one  large  importer  were  (in  inches) :  9  by  9,  9  by  7-£,  10  by  7^,  10  by  10. 

The  sheets  were  not  printed. 

Specifications  for  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  were  much  the  same  as 
those  for  Australia,  except  that  printing  is  required  for  South  African  wrappers. 
The  printing  is  allowed  for  by  an  increase  in  price.  Palestine  is  stated  to  import 
their  requirements  in  30-  to  40-inch  reels.  The  substance  is  double  crown,  1\ 
pounds.   The  cutting  and  printing  are  done  locally. 

While  little  data  were  obtainable  in  regard  to  Brazil,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  fair  order  for  oiled  wrappers  is  placed  annually  by  a  well-known  London 
firm  with  branches  in  that  country.  Last  year  the  business  went  to  a  firm 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  thought  that  Canadian  shippers  should  be  able  to 
supply,  and  this  firm  is  therefore  arranging  for  samples  of  the  wrappers  required 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  anti- 
cipation of  next  season's  business. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Canadian  mills  would  find  competition  with 
Scandinavian  mills  in  this  market  quite  severe.  But  should  any  firm  be  willing 
to  make  the  effort  to  test  out  the  market,  they  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  London  Trade  Commissioner,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  reliable  agents, 
and  who  will  be  pleased  to  secure  whatever  further  details  may  be  required. 
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TRADE  OF  NYASALAND  IN  1934 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  June  12,  1935. — The  total  trade  of  the  Protectorate  for  the 
calendar  year  1934,  including  domestic  imports  and  exports,  and  transit  trade, 
but  not  including  Government  imports  or  specie,  amounted  in  value  to  £1,338,118. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  £124,169  or  10-2  per  cent  over  the  correspond- 
ing total  for  the  previous  year.  Taking  imports  for  home  consumption  alone, 
the  1934  total,  £485,306,  is  less  by  £111,959  than  the  1933  figure.  The  fall 
in  imports  may  be  attributed  largely  to  decreased  purchases  of  manufactured 
articles,  notably  such  items  as  iron  and  steel  products,  agricultural  machinery, 
cotton  manufactures,  linen,  jute  and  hemp,  motor  spirits,  vehicles  and  parts, 
railway  rolling  stock,  and  railway  extension  construction  material. 

Domestic  exports,  valued  at  £771,990,  show  a  substantial  increase  over 
those  for  1933  of  £236,734,  or  44-22  per  cent.  For  this  increase  larger  exports 
of  tobacco  and  tea  were  almost  entirely  responsible,  these  two  commodities 
showing  increases  of  £80,611  and  £111,814  respectively.  Tobacco  represented 
55-4  per  cent  and  tea  20-37  per  cent  of  the  Protectorate's  total  of  produce 
exports  for  the  year.  Other  export  items,  of  less  importance  but  which  also 
returned  better  figures  than  in  1933,  were  raw  cotton  and  coffee.  Sisal  and 
rubber,  the  other  two  principal  export  products,  returned  reduced  figures. 

ORIGIN  OF  IMPORTS 

The  United  Kingdom  was  Nyasaland's  principal  supplier,  contributing  46-4 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  as  compared  with  53-4  per  cent  in  1933.  Other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  contributed  7-6  per  cent,  while  the  balance,  46  per 
cent,  went  to  foreign  countries.  Japan,  with  23-8  per  cent,  was  easily  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  supplier,  shipping  merchandise  to  the  value  of  £115,374  compared 
with  £77,125  in  1933.  This  total  represents  largely  cotton  piece-goods,  shirts 
and  singlets.  Total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  were 
valued  at  £225,360  as  against  £318,751  in  1933,  the  principal  items  involved 
being  iron  and  steel  products,  cotton  piece-goods,  machinery,  wearing  apparel, 
potable  spirits,  tea  chests,  motor  cars  and  tinned  foodstuffs.  Canada,  which 
incidentally  ties  with  South  Africa  as  the  principal  Empire  supplier,  apart 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  is  shown  as  having  contributed  1-8  per  cent  of 
total  imports  in  1934.  The  most  important  items  imported  from  the  Dominion 
were  motor  vehicles  and  accessories  valued  at  £6,300,  and  rubber  tires  and 
tubes  valued  at  £630.  In  the  previous  year  imports  of  similar  articles  from 
Canada  were  valued  at  £4,048. 

The  United  States  supplied  3-6  per  cent  of  Nyasaland's  total  imports  for 
1934,  shipments  being  largely  confined  to  motor  vehicles,  parts  and  accessories. 
The  same  percentage  was  supplied  by  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  the  items  concerned  being  salt,  sugar  and  coal.  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Persia,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  also  listed  among  the  coun- 
tries from  which  Nyasaland  purchased  goods  during  1934,  but  in  no  instance  is 
the  volume  of  business  sufficient  to  merit  special  mention. 

DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS 

Of  total  domestic  exports  for  the  year  valued  at  £771,990,  £729,531,  or  96-84 
per  cent  of  the  total  value,  were  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Shipments 
to  other  parts  of  the  Empire  (chiefly  to  Southern  Rhodesia)  amounted  to  1*38 
per  cent,  while  the  balance,  1-78  per  cent,  was  accounted  for  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  greater  detail,  the  United  Kingdom  received  from  Nyasaland  during 
1934  tobacco  valued  at  £466,583  (incidentally,  the  Protectorate  for  several 
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/ears  past  has  been  the  principal  Empire  supplier  of  tobacco  to  Great  Britain, 
contributing  approximately  one-third  of  the  present  total  imports),  tea  valued 
at  £167,221 ;  and  cotton  valued  at  £90,725. 

Southern  Rhodesia's  purchases  from  the  Protectorate  during  the  year  were 
largely  confined  to  coffee  valued  at  £3,656,  while  foreign  countries,  notably 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Zanzibar  absorbed  negligible 
quantities  of  tea,  raw  cotton,  and  groundnuts. 

Canada  does  not  appear  as  a  customer  in  the  recently  published  trade 
returns  of  Nyasaland,  but  it  is  certain  that  each  year  considerable  quantities 
of  the  products  of  the  Protectorate  find  their  way  to  the  Dominion  by  circuitous 
routes,  notably  as  shipments  from  stocks  held  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Unfor- 
tunately figures  showing  the  extent  of  this  trade  are  not  available. 

TRANSIT  TRADE 

This  type  of  trade  is  only  of  importance  to  the  Protectorate  in  so  far  as  it 
is  reflected  in  the  operating  costs  of,  and  revenues  derived  from,  its  transporta- 
tion systems.  The  direction  of  such  trade  is  from,  and  to,  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  Tanganyika. 
During  1934,  1,725  tons  of  merchandise  in  transit  were  handled  as  compared 
with  2,099  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 

BRITISH  TRADE  FAIR,  SINGAPORE 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Singapore,  June  6,  1935. — The  British  Trade  Fair,  now  an  annual  event  in 
Singapore,  was  held  this  year  from  May  3  to  11.  This  was  the  fourth  annual 
trade  fair  that  has  been  held  in  Singapore,  and  it  was  the  most  successful  to  date. 
The  total  attendance  was  181,495  as  compared  with  137,747  at  the  1934  event. 

The  first  Fair  and  Empire  Shopping  Week  was  held  in  1932,  the  fair  con- 
sisting of  thirty-eight  stalls  of  exhibits.  In  1933  there  were  seventy-five  stalls 
and  a  motor  section.  In  1934  the  number  of  stalls  rose  to  149  and  the  motor 
section  was  enlarged.  For  the  1935  fair  the  committee,  of  which  the  Acting  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  was  a  member,  arranged  with  the  Chinese  manage- 
ment of  a  large  amusement  park  for  the  erection  of  165  semi-permanent  stalls  in 
an  area  occupying  approximately  one-half  of  the  park.  These  stalls  were  erected 
at  the  management's  expense  and  were  allotted  to  exhibitors,  with  light  and  water 
provided,  free  of  charge.  The  only  expense  to  the  exhibitors  was  the  cost  of 
erecting  the  exhibit  and  providing  attendants.  For  these  165  stalls  there  were 
250  applicants  and  space  was  allotted  by  ballot.  There  was  a  total  of  seventy- 
two  exhibitors  in  the  main  section  and  many  motor  car  dealers  exhibited  in  the 
special  section  organized  by  the  Motor  Traders  Association  of  Malaya. 

In  number,  attractiveness,  and  interest  the  exhibits  this  year  set  a  new 
standard  for  the  fair.  Most  of  the  goods  displayed  were  of  United  Kingdom 
manufacture,  but  Australian  butter,  cheese,  and  preserved  foods  were  featured. 
Canadian  exhibitors  whose  goods  were  displayed  are  listed  hereunder: — 

Sherwin  Williams  Co.  Ltd. — Paints. 
Seafood  Products  Ltd. — Frozen  fish. 

Canadian  Canners  Ltd. — Canned  soups,  vegetables,  catsup,  etc. 

Willards  Chocolates  Ltd. — Boxed  chocolates. 

Connors  Brothers — Sardines. 

Lewis  Connors  &  Sons  Ltd. — Sardines. 

Ford  Motors  of  Malaya  Ltd. — Canadian  cars. 

General  Motors  Corporation — Canadian-made  Chevrolet. 

Chrysler  Corp,  Ltd. — Dodge. 

Pacific  Mills  Ltd. — Newsprint. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills — Bond  paper. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby — Canned  tomato  products. 
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The  local  representatives  of  the  above  listed  firms  were  in  charge  of  the 
exhibits  in  each  case.  The  Trade  Commissioner's  office  assisted  by  providing 
attractive  posters  prepared  by  the  Exhibition  Commission  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

While  it  is  realized  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  participa- 
tion in  the  Singapore  British  Trade  Fair,  its  value  to  exhibitors  dealing  with  this 
territory  is  undoubted.  Canadian  exporters  with  representatives  in  this  territory, 
and  who  are  desirous  of  participating  in  the  trade  fair  which  will  probably  be  held 
in  May,  1936,  are  urged  to  co-operate  with  their  agents  in  the  preparation  of  suit- 
able exhibits  so  that  the  Dominion's  participation  in  this  event  may  hereafter  be 
more  important.  Most  importers  here  are  keen  to  display  their  Canadian  goods, 
and  will  gladly  make  effective  use  of  suitable  display  material  if  it  is  provided  by 
their  principals.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  Canadian  manufacturers  show 
sufficient  interest  a  special  section  of  the  fair  will  be  allotted  to  Canada.  Further 
particulars  and  any  assistance  will  gladly  be  given  upon  application  by  the 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore. 

SILVER  EMBARGO  MEASURE  BY  HONGKONG  GOVERNMENT 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  June  13,  1935. — The  Hongkong  Government  Gazette  under 
date  of  June  7,  1935,  promulgates  an  Order  in  Council  establishing  an  embargo 
on  the  imports  and  re-export  of  Chinese  silver  coins  and  bars  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — 

No  person  shall,  after  midnight  of  Saturday,  June  15th,  1935,  except  under  an  export 
permit  granted  in  his  discretion  by  the  Superintendent  of  Imports  and  Exports,  export  from 
the  colony  to  any  country  or  place  other  than  China;  (i)  any  silver  coin  minted  in  China 
or  (ii)  any  silver  bullion,  other  than  silver  bars  the  product  of  refineries  outside  the  colony 
of  Hongkong  and  China. 

Opinion  was  initially  divided  as  to  the  significance  of  the  measure,  but  the 
immediate  bearish  nature  of  the  pronouncement  is  now  discounted  after  a 
period  of  rumour  when  an  immediate  return  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  to  a 
parity  of  Is.  8d.  or  Is.  9d.  was  foreseen.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  Order 
in  Council  is  a  gesture  of  co-operation  toward  the  south-western  provinces, 
and  that  it  will  implement  the  operation  of  China's  variable  export  duty  on 
silver  announced  by  the  Nanking  Government  on  November  3,  1934.  (See 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1611:  December  15,  1934). 

Since  the  movement  of  Hongkong's  currency  and  bullion  remains  unre- 
stricted, the  only  effect  of  the  pronouncement  will  be  to  terminate  the  steady 
importation  of  Chinese  silver  and  bullion,  principally  as  silver  dollars,  which 
has  been  maintained  for  several  months  past  at  the  approximate  rate  of  Mex. 
$100,000  per  day.  Re-exports  of  this  silver,  which  has  been  moving  in  almost 
equal  parts  to  England,  the  United  States,  and  India,  and  more  recently  (within 
the  last  six  weeks)  to  Canada,  is  being  accelerated  to  escape  the  embargo. 

In  so  far  as  the  steady  leakage  of  Chinese  silver  dollars  has  involved  the 
south-western  provinces  in  a  more  complete  dependence  on  paper  money,  and 
as  such  paper  money  is  in  practice  always  at  a  discount  against  silver,  the 
period  being  terminated  has  been  inflationary  with  commodity  prices  mount- 
ing sharply. 

Another  undesirable  aspect  of  this  same  movement  has  been  the  concentra- 
tion of  Chinse  banking  credits  in  Hongkong  to  the  detriment  of  their  reserve 
strengths  in  the  adjoining  provinces.  Interest  rates  and  bank  charges  have 
been  exorbitant,  while  in  many  cases  accommodation  has  been  unavailable 
at  any  cost.  ' 
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The  promulgation  of  the  Hongkong  decree  has  had  a  deflationary  effect  in 
South  China,  and  has  restored  a  measure  of  confidence  in  the  security  behind 
the  paper  currencies  as  is  indicated  by  the  current  trend  of  exchange  quota- 
tions from  the  provinces  of  Kwangtung  and  Fukien. 

Kwangtung  Provincial  Bank  notes  are  quoted  on  the  silver  exchange  at 
29^  as  against  31  under  date  of  promulgation,  while  Hongkong  dollar  notes 
exchange  at  a  premium  of  $438  for  each  thousand  dollars  (Canton  silver)  as 
against  398. 

The  financial  crisis  in  the  province  of  Fukien,  notably  in  the  trading 
centres  of  Swatow  and  Amoy,  where  four  banks  have  been  forced  to  close 
within  the  past  two  weeks,  has  been  ameliorated  with  silver  prices  declining 
sharply  as  speculators  liquidate  holdings  of  silver  bars  and  coins.  Silver 
exportation  from  these  cities  is  at  a  standstill,  while  commodity  prices  are 
adjusting  themselves  as  the  reaction  to  the  presence  of  silver  supplies  is  felt. 

The  question  of  establishing  a  foreign  bank  note  exchange,  which  is  being 
considered  by  the  Economic  Planning  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  in  Kwangtung,  will  receive  immediate  attention.  It  is  conceded  that 
the  operation  of  such  a  bureau  would  assist  in  curbing  speculation  in  foreign 
exchange,  which  has  continued  despite  the  current  Kwangtung  Government 
embargo  on  the  use  of  foreign  currency  as  legal  tender  in  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

CURRENT  BUSINESS  SITUATION  IN  LATVIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  June  25,  1935. — In  a  recent  report  on  "  Economic  Conditions  in 
Latvia,"  the  Commercial  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  at  Riga  has  provided 
a  valuable  analysis  of  recent  developments  in  the  business  situation  in  that 
country  with  an  outline  of  the  market  for  foreign  products  and  the  conditions 
under  which  import  trade  may  be  carried  on.  The  following  statement,  based 
on  this  report  and  amplified  by  reference  to  allied  sources  of  information,  may  be 
of  interest  to  Canadian  firms  concerned  with  trade  to  Northern  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  may  provide  as  well  a  sidelight  on  the  general  outlook  for  Canadian 
products  both  in  Latvia  and  adjacent  markets. 

In  the  rehabilitation  of  its  industrial  and  commercial  life  in  post-war  years, 
Latvia  has  made  appreciable  progress,  but  in  recent  times  has  suffered  severely 
from  restricted  opportunities  of  finding  outlets  for  its  products  and  has  been 
impeded  also,  in  so  far  as  its  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  through  the  general  dis- 
location of  the  international  currency  and  tariff  situations.  The  Latvian  Govern- 
ment has  maintained  its  currency  at  gold  values  and  continues  to  adhere  to  this 
policy,  a  possible  cause  of  the  difficulties  now  being  experienced  in  attaining  a 
definite  measure  of  recovery  from  the  depression.  This  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  has  necessitated  the  institution  of  numerous  schemes 
designed  to  produce  a  favourable  trade  balance  and  to  prevent  excessive  imports 
of  foreign  goods  or  unnecessary  exports  of  foreign  exchange.  These  have  included 
the  establishment  of  an  Exchange  Commission,  empowered  to  regulate  the  quan- 
tity of  foreign  exchange  to  be  utilized  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  products  each 
quarter,  the  institution  of  a  system  of  import  licences,  which  has  reduced  severely 
the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  such  trade,  the  further  regulation  of  import  busi- 
ness through  commodity  quotas,  and  the  arrangement  by  the  Government  itself 
of  barter  transactions  with  the  governments  of  foreign  countries.  It  has  been 
said  that  at  present  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Latvia  is  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, a  situation  which  is  not,  of  course,  peculiar  to  this  country  alone  but  which 
nevertheless  presents  obstacles  which  the  foreign  exporter  in  many  cases  finds  it 
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impossible  to  overcome.  The  general  outlook  for  Canadian  goods  in  the  Latvian 
market  may  accordingly  be  taken  as  being  unfavourable,  a  point  which  will  be 
further  exemplified  below. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Latvia's  foreign  trade  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  that  with  European 
countries.  In  the  case  of  both  imports  and  exports  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  are  her  principal  suppliers  and  largest  customers.  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  United  States  supplies 
Latvia  with  considerable  quantities  of  raw  cotton,  tobacco,  furs,  automobiles, 
and  rubber  tires,  but  takes  in  return  only  small  quantities  of  Latvian  products. 
With  respect  to  the  commodities  involved,  the  principal  Latvian  imports  are: 
herrings,  salt,  furs,  raw  tobacco,  raw  cotton,  wool,  metals,  coal  and  coke,  iron 
and  steel  products  and  other  raw  and  semi-manufactured  goods,  finished  articles 
and  luxuries  being  imported  in  small  amounts  only.  Latvia's  exports  are  largely 
those  of  her  forestry  and  agricultural  industries,  principal  among  them  being 
lumber,  plywood,  match  splints,  butter,  bacon,  flax,  seeds,  and  rye,  while  among 
exports  of  manufactured  commodities  rubber  footwear  and  paper  are  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  values  of  Latvia's  foreign  trade  during  the  year  1933  and  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1934  are  given  herewith,  conversion  to  Canadian  dollar 
equivalents  having  been  made  at  approximate  exchange  rates: — 

Imports  Exports 
Lats        Can.  $        Lats        Can.  $ 

Year  000,000  omitted 

1933    91.2  28.1  81.5  25.1 

1934  (eleven  months)   87.0  26.9  75.2  23.2 

One  lat  is  approximately  equal  to  Can.$0.324 


CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  LATVIA 

Canadian  trade  with  Latvia  is  shown  in  the  official  returns  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  as  having  amounted  to  a  total  value,  in  the  fiscal  year  1934, 
of  $21,309,  this  figure  being  comprised  of  exports  from  Canada  to  Latvia  amount- 
ing in  value  to  $9,249  (of  which  clover  seed  comprised  $8,760)  and  imports  of 
$12,060.  These  imports  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  canned  fish,  hides 
and  skins,  rennet,  and  miscellaneous  paper  manufactures.  It  may  be  fairly 
safely  assumed,  however,  that  shipments  of  Canadian  goods  to  the  Latvian 
market  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the  former  of  these  two  figures,  Lat- 
vian imports  of  lead,  zinc,  furs,  and  several  other  commodities  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  possibly  also  Danzig  being,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  of  Canadian  origin. 

The  Latvian  market,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Canadian  exporter,  must 
be  considered  as  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  those  of  other  countries  which 
depend  largely  on  primary  industrial  production  and  its  export  surpluses  for  their 
foreign  trade.  In  general,  sales  of  Canadian  goods  to  this  country  will  be  limited 
to  those  of  metals,  furs,  seeds  and  similar  products,  and  cannot,  except  in  unusual 
circumstances,  be  expected  to  reach  substantial  totals.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  when  governmental  regulation  of  foreign  trade  and  the  restriction  of  imports, 
referred  to  above,  obtain.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  will 
nevertheless  be  pleased  to  conduct  investigations  into  the  Latvian  market  for 
specific  commodities  for  such  Canadian  firms  as  may  be  interested. 
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DRIED  APPLE  MARKET  SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  florin  equals  $0-402 
at  par,  and  approximately  $0-67  at  current  rate  of  exchange) 

Rotterdam,  July  3,  1935. — The  abnormally  cold  weather  which  prevailed  in 
the  Netherlands  up  to  the  middle  of  June  stimulated  the  consumption  of  dried 
apples  during  a  period  when  it  is  otherwise  small.  Consequently  stocks  in  hand 
have  been  cleared  off  and  considerable  interest  is  being  shown  by  importers  in 
quotations  covering  new  crop  supplies,  although  there  has  been  little  actual  busi- 
ness closed  to  date. 

Offers  which  have  been  received  from  the  United  States  are  on  much  the 
same  level  as  those  of  a  year  ago.  Extra  choice  re-cleaned  rings  are  quoted  by 
Californian  shippers  at  $10  per  50  kilos  c.i.f.  for  September/October  shipment. 
Washington  Oregon  rings,  extra  choice  quality,  are  offered  at  from  $10  to  $10.45. 
Shippers  in  New  York  State  quote  $10.55  for  extra  choice  re-cleaned  No.  1 
rings  for  September/October  shipment.  The  Western  evaporated  apple  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  from  New  York  State  and  consequently  this  quotation  is  con- 
sidered too  high  by  importers.  New  York  apples  are  purchased  only  when  the 
price  margin  in  their  favour  is  wide  in  comparison  with  those  offering  from 
the  West. 

Californian  extra  choice  re-cleaned  quarters  are  quoted  as  high  as  $11.40. 
This,  however,  is  for  established  brands  which  command  a  premium.  Oregon 
Washington  extra  choice  quarters  are  offered  at  from  $10.75  to  $11.25. 

The  Netherlands  trade  statistics  show  imports  of  dried  apples  for  the  fiirst 
five  months  of  1935  as  amounting  to  1,425  metric  tons  valued  at  363,000  fl.  of 
which  the  United  States  supplied  1,312  metric  tons  at  340,000  fl.,  and  Canada  78 
tons  valued  at  16,000  fl.  Total  imports  for  the  corresponding  five  months 
period  of  1934  were  1,499  tons  at  420,000  fl. 

When  imported  into  Holland  dried  apples  are  subject  to  an  import  duty 
of  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  a  1  per  cent  compensatory  duty.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  4  per  cent  turnover  tax  based  on  the  duty-paid  value,  on  which  is  super- 
imposed a  so-called  monopoly  tax  of  4  fl.  per  100  kilos  gross  weight. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  REGULATION  IN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

VII.  Italy1 

1  Former  reports  in  this  series  were  published  as  follows:  United  Kingdom  and  the  Nether- 
lands, No.  1635;  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  No.  1636;  France,  No.  1637;  and  the  Irish  Free 
State,  No.  1638. 

Wheat 

Milan,  June  24,  1935. — Importation  of  wheat  into  Italy  is  subject  to  licence. 
Such  licences  are  issued  only  for  imports  from  countries  with  which  Italy  has 
most-favoured-nation  agreements  such  as  Canada,  Russia,  and  Argentina. 

Regulation  of  the  cereal  trade  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forests.  In  turn,  this  committee  has 
entrusted  the  purchase  of  foreign  wheat  to  the  firm  Societa  Anonima  Fertilizzanti 
"  Italia  "  of  Genoa.  Thus  importation  of  foreign  wheat  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  this  firm,  which  carries  out  purchases  and  sales  as  ordered  by  the  committee. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing,  the  chief  restriction  on  importation  of  wheat  into 
Italy  is  the  wheat-mixing  law.   First  imposed  by  royal  decree  of  June  10,  1931, 
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as  a  result  of  successive  modifications  Italian  millers  are  now  compelled  to  grind 
99  per  cent  of  both  soft  and  hard  domestic  wheat,  thus  allowing  only  1  per  cent 
foreign  wheat  in  their  products. 

Customs  duties  have  risen  steadily  in  recent  years.  Duties  currently  pay- 
able on  foreign  wheat  are  75  lire  per  100  kilos,  or  approximately  $1.39  per  bushel. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

Payment  for  imports  into  Italy  is  subject  to  a  rigid  system  of  exchange 
control. 

Requests  for  foreign  exchange  are  made  by  importers  to  the  Bank  of  Italy, 
through  their  own  bankers.  Such  requests  must  be  accompanied  by  documen- 
tary proof  of  importation  in  the  form  of  customs  receipts.  A  body,  to  be  directed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Currency  Exchange,  has  recently  been  formed,  whose 
duties  include  supervision  of  distribution  of  foreign  exchange.  Necessity  for 
such  control  arose  from  increasing  scarcity  of  foreign  exchange  in  recent  months. 
At  present  it  is  not  uncommon  that  months  may  elapse  between  date  of  applica- 
tion for  exchange  and  its  receipt  by  the  importer.  This  situation  has  given 
increased  importance  to  the  "  dollari  effettivi  "  clause  on  documents.  When  this 
phrase  appears  on  shipping  documents,  especially  the  original  invoice,  the  onus 
of  obtaining  the  required  exchange  falls  on  the  Italian  importer.  Lacking  this 
phrase,  the  Italian  importer  may  quite  legally  deposit  the  equivalent  sum  in  lire 
with  a  bank,  leaving  the  foreign  shipper  the  problem  of  converting  the  sum  into 
his  own  currency. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  ITALY 

The  Italian  Government's  program  of  increasing  domestic  wheat  production 
has  produced  marked  results  to  the  detriment  of  the  import  trade.  With  a  fairly 
constant  annual  consumption  of  306,000,000  bushels,  national  production  rose 
from  the  pre-war  figure  of  215,000,000  bushels  in  1913  to  296,000,000  bushels  in 
1933.  In  the  latter  year  the  yield  per  acre  in  Italy  was  22  bushels  as  against  16 
bushels  in  Canada.  At  the  same  time,  the  flow  of  wheat  to  markets  is  carefully 
regulated.  Collective  stocks  of  wheat  are  held  by  the  agricultural  federations, 
who  advance  payments  to  producers.  The  Government  in  turn  guarantees  to  the 
collecting  bodies  the  price  paid  to  the  farmers.  Millers  may  be  forced  to  grind 
prescribed  percentages  of  wheat  from  the  collective  stocks.  This  system  thus 
provides  for  an  orderly  flow  of  wheat  throughout  the  year,  with  no  undue  price 
fluctuation. 

PRESENT  POSITION 

Apart  from  the  foregoing,  other  factors  make  the  situation  in  regard  to 
importation  of  wheat  very  unfavourable  for  Canada  this  year — viz.  imports  are 
arranged  for  from  France  and  Hungary,  together  with  a  domestic  crop  which 
according  to  advance  estimates  will  be  larger  than  last  year. 

As  regards  imports  from  France,  by  virtue  of  an  Italo-French  agreement, 
it  was  arranged  that  Italy  import  50,000  tons  of  French  grain.  The  importation 
of  a  further  similar  amount  appears  probable  at  time  of  writing. 

The  Italo-Hungarian  trade  agreement  of  May  14,  1934,  provided  for  impor- 
tation of  Hungarian  wheat  into  Italy.  In  the  present  year  some  600,000  bushels 
of  Hungarian  wheat  have  already  been  brought  in. 

In  wheat  circles  in  Italy  it  is  therefore  felt  that  importation  as  above,  plus 
the  new  crop,  will  suffice  for  a  very  great  part  of  consumption  needs  of  the  season. 

Wheat  Flour 

The  importation  of  flour  into  Italy  is  regulated  in  two  ways:  First,  blending 
regulations,  in  force  since  June,  1931,  provide  that  foreign  wheat  flours  and  semo- 
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lina  imported  into  Italy  must  be  blended  with  domestic  wheat  flours  and  semolina 
in  the  proportion  of  1  per  cent  foreign  to  99  per  cent  domestic.  Second,  except 
where  special  trade  arrangements  have  been  made,  importation  of  wheat  flour 
from  abroad,  including  Canada,  is  subject  to  a  percental  contingent  system. 

At  time  of  writing,  importers  may  bring  in  35  per  cent  of  quantities  imported 
by  them  in  the  second  quarter  of  1934.  It  appears  likely  that  these  contingents 
will  be  fixed  quarter  by  quarter.  Customs  duties  currently  payable  on  wheat 
flour  entering  Italy  are  115  lire  per  quintal;  at  the  rate  of  $1  equals  12  lire,  the 
rate  is  $9.58  per  220  pounds. 

GRADING 

By  decree  of  March  17,  1932,  the  following  four  grades  of  flour  for  trading 
were  instituted: — 


Maximum  Maximum  Maximum  Cellulose  Minimum  %  of 

Type            Humidity  %  Ash  %                Content  %  Dry  Gluten 

00                      14  0.45                      ....  7 

0  14  0.60                      0.15  9 

1  14  0.80                      0.30  10 

2  14  0.05                      0.50  10 


For  types  1  and  2  it  is  stipulated  that  the  ash  must  not  contain  more  than 
0-3  per  cent  of  substance  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

As  from  March  17, 1932,  flour  may  not  be  sold  in  Italy  which  has  been  treated 
with  any  physical  or  chemical  agents,  or  to  which  has  been  added  any  organic 
or  inorganic  substance  which  might  alter  its  natural  colour  or  composition. 

VIII.  Spain 

Wheat 

Milan,  June  24,  1935. — Wheat  may  be  imported  into  Spain  only  under 
authorization  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which  specifies  the  quantities 
to  be  imported  and  may  also  change  customs  duties  on  wheat  according  as 
world  prices  compare  with  those  on  the  Spanish  market. 

Wheat  imports  are  further  subject  to  a  quota  system  instituted  by  decrees 
of  November  15  and  December  27,  1933.  By  virtue  of  these  decrees,  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  may  establish  quotas  for  goods  imported  from  each 
country,  such  quotas  being  based  on  imports  during  a  selected  basic  period. 

Wheat  imported  into  Spain  from  Canada  pays  customs  duties  at  the  rate 
of  14  pesetas  per  100  kilos,  plus  a  surtax  of  7  gold  pesetas.  Spanish  customs  are 
payable  as  follows:  75  per  cent  of  the  sum  is  paid  in  Spanish  silver  coins  or 
bank  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Spain.  A  surcharge  is  fixed  periodically  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  duties.  The  remaining  25  per  cent  of  the  duty  is  payable  in  gold  coin 
or  gold  currency  cheques. 

As  an  example,  for  the  week  ending  May  27,  1935,  taking  due  account  of 
the  peseta  exchange  rate  in  Montreal  and  the  surcharge  rate  for  that  period  of 
138-99  per  cent,  duties  payable  on  wheat  of  Canadian  origin  were  $1.09  per 
bushel. 

The  official  Spanish  classifications  for  wheat  are  based  by  weight  per 
hectolitre,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1.  Soft,  averaging  73  to  75  kilos  per  hectolitre. 

2.  Semi-soft,  averaging  76  to  78  kilos  per  hectolitre. 

3.  Hard,  averaging  80  to  82  kilos  per  hectolitre. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

Foreign  exchange  can  be  secured  in  Spain  only  by  application  by  the  im- 
porter through  his  bank  to  the  "  Centro  Oficiel  de  Contratacion  de  Moneda  "  or 
Exchange  Control  at  Madrid.    Application  must  be  accompanied  by  proof  of 
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importation  in  the  form  of  the  import  permit  duly  stamped  by  the  customs 
authorities.  The  original  invoice  may  be  required  as  well.  At  present  there  is 
a  very  serious  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  in  Spain;  in  fact,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  country  is  some  800,000  gold  pesetas  short  of  its  requirements.  The 
situation  is  particularly  serious  as  regards  pounds  sterling  and  dollars.  As  a 
consequence,  after  the  necessary  import  permit  has  been  obtained,  the  goods 
imported,  the  permit  duly  stamped,  and  notification,  together  with  the  required 
documents  sent  to  the  Control  at  Madrid,  importers  will  have  to  keep  suppliers 
waiting  for  from  twenty  weeks  up  before  obtaining  foreign  exchange  to  remit. 

CONSUMPTION  REQUIREMENTS 

Spain  to-day  no  longer  imports  wheat,  but  has  an  over-production.  Such 
importations  as  have  been  made  are  limited  to  quantities  needed  for  sowing 
such  as  Canadian  Manitoba,  or  for  special  purposes.  The  official  calculations  of 
consumption  run  from  about  3,800,000  to  3,900,000  metric  tons,  and  this  accords 
fairly  closely  with  the  facts  of  the  situation.  A  round  figure  of  4,000,000  metric 
tons  to  cover  home  consumption  can  be  adopted.  According  to  figures  from 
official  sources  and  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Spain  requires 
21,976,000  bushels  for  seed.  The  population  of  Spain  is  approximately 
22,575,000,  and  on  this  figure  the  actual  consumption  is  5-6  bushels  per  head  as 
compared  with  Canada's  10-1.  These  last  figures  are  based  on  the  crops  for 
the  years  1926-27  to  1930-31. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

For  some  years  the  Spanish  Government  has,  by  means  of  tariff's,  made  the 
home  market  secure  for  the  Spanish  wheat-growers.  The  tendency  towards 
over-production  became  pronounced  under  the  stimulus  of  an  officially  fixed 
price.  As  there  is  no  organized  forward  market  in  wheat  in  Spain,  prices  have 
always  been  thoroughly  upset  by  selling  pressure  after  harvesting.  In  view 
therefore  of  the  present  surplus  and  the  prospect  of  an  excellent  crop  this  year, 
Government  intervention  in  the  wheat  market  is  under  consideration.  The  pal- 
liative measure  most  frequently  suggested  is  the  control  of  acreage  sown,  as  any 
other  means  would  only  serve  as  a  temporary  measure. 

Wheat  Flour 

Wheat  flour  may  be  imported  into  Spain  only  under  licence  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  There  are  no  blending  or  grading  regulations  which 
affect  imports. 

As  regards  customs  duties,  Canadian  flour  is  dutiable  under  the  second 
tariff  at  the  rate  of  21  gold  pesetas  per  100  kilos,  or  $1.82  per  cwt.,  as  at  sur- 
charge and  exchange  rates  prevailing  for  the  week  ending  May  27,  1935. 

IX.  Portugal 

Wheat 

Importation  of  wheat  into  Portugal  is  possible  only  on  authorization  by 
special  decrees.  These  specify  what  quantities  may  be  imported,  and  customs 
duties  payable.  Such  duties  are  levied  at  a  rate  designed  to  equalize  prices 
prevailing  on  world  markets  and  those  on  domestic  markets. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  imports,  the  manner  in  which  this  system  of  duties 
works  out  in  actual  practice  cannot  be  illustrated  by  quoting  a  recent  or  cur- 
rent rate;  the  latest  available  example,  too  remote  in  point  of  time  to  be  of 
much  present  significance,  involved  a  duty  of  76  cents  per  bushel. 
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No  quota  system  governing  wheat  imports  has  been  instituted  in  Portugal. 
All  importation,  however,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Millers,  which  body  works  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Federation 
of  Producers  with  the  joint  purpose  of  rationalizing  the  milling  industry. 

MILLING  RESTRICTIONS 

The  National  Federation  of  Millers  not  only  controls  importation  of  wheat, 
but  also  supervises  distribution  of  both  domestic  and  imported  wheat  to  Portu- 
guese millers.  Necessity  for  such  action  arose  from  excessive  over-expansion 
of  milling  establishments.  By  1934  there  was  a  total  of  240  mills  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  1,599,966  tons,  a  figure  far  in  excess  of  national  requirements. 
The  National  Federation  of  Millers,  by  judicious  rationing  of  grain,  intends  to 
force  amalgamations  of  some  mills  and  the  shutting  down  of  others,  until  the 
number  and  capacity  of  mills  in  the  country  is  more  in  line  with  consumption 
figures. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

Exchange  control  as  now  effective  in  Portugal  is  merely  formal  in  character. 
No  difficulty  is  met  in  making  payments  for  imported  goods.  The  amount  of 
foreign  cover  reserved  to  the  Government,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange,  is  now 
only  5  per  cent;  in  1928  it  was  75  per  cent.  There  is  no  lack  of  foreign  cover, 
and  permits  to  purchase  exchange  are  freely  granted.  Permits  are  not  required 
for  the  purchase  of  sums  up  to  £100  per  month  per  person. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  appears  to  be  to  facilitate  foreign  trade 
transactions,  and  to  take  no  steps  to  restrict  the  outflow  of  money. 

CONSUMPTION 

Average  annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  Portugal  is  approximately  417,000 
tons.  The  disposal  of  quantities  in  excess  of  this  amount  is  a  matter  of  internal 
consumption,  since  Portugal  realizedly  cannot  hope  to  become  a  wheat  exporter 
in  competition  with  the  great  wheat-producing  countries.  The  Government  is 
accordingly  faced  with  the  problem  of  reducing  production,  while  increasing 
consumption,  in  order  to  maintain  equilibrium. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

It  appears  that  for  the  next  two  years  at  least,  unless  unforeseen  circum- 
stances occur,  Canada  cannot  hope  to  find  a  market  for  wheat  in  Portugal. 

For  the  year  ending  June,  1935,  the  amount  of  wheat  available  is  715,000 
tons.  Counting  on  an  average  consumption  of  around  417,000  tons,  this  pro- 
vides for  a  surplus  of  some  298,000  tons  as  at  June  of  this  year.  Supplies  for 
the  succeeding  year  therefore  will  consist  of  this  surplus,  together  with  the  1934-35 
crop. 

Flour 

Wheat  flour  may  enter  Portugal  only  by  sanction  of  a  ministerial  decree. 
As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  customs  duties  payable  on  such  imports  are  specified 
concurrently  with  the  issuance  of  the  decree. 

Imported  flours  must  conform  to  the  same  specifications  as  those  applying 
on  domestic  flour,  viz:  moisture  limit,  15  per  cent;  ash,  1  per  cent;  acidity. 
0-05  per  cent;  dry  gluten,  minimum,  7  per  cent.  The  extraction  ratio  for  wheat 
is  equal  to  the  specific  weight  of  the  grain,  i.e.  the  weight  per  hectolitre.  Accord- 
ingly, for  wheat,  the  specific  weight  of  which  is  78,  from  100  kilos  (220  pounds) 
78  kilos  of  flour  are  produced. 
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Only  one  quality  of  flour  may  be  ground,  to  sell  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
2-10  escudos  per  kilo,  or  approximately  4-2  cents  per  pound.  (Exchange  rate 
of  1  escuclo  equals  $0-0448.) 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

In  view  of  the  prohibition  of  importation  of  wheat  flour  into  Portugal,  and 
the  present  over-abundance  of  national  wheat,  Portugal  would  seem  to  offer 
only  the  most  limited  of  markets  for  Canadian  wheat  flour,  confined  at  best  to 
small  quantities  for  ships. 

MR.  STRONG'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  will  continue  his  tour  of  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in 
the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  His  itinerary  is  as  follows: 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  August  1  to  17;  Vernon,  August  19;  Winnipeg, 
August  20. 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Strong  should  communi- 
cate, for  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  for  Vernon  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 

JAPAN'S  REQUIREMENTS  IN  RAW  MATERIALS 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(N.B. — The  following  has  been  condensed  from  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Supply  of  Raw  Material  as  a  Fundamental  Condition  of  Japanese  Industry," 
which  appeared  in  the  June  monthly  circular  of  Mitsubishi  Economic  Research 
Bureau.) 

Tokyo,  June  12,  1935. — Japan  has  always  been  dependent  on  foreign  sup- 
plies for  raw  materials,  and  during  the  last  few  years  the  demand  greatly 
increased.  This  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  great  expansion  in  the  light  and 
heavy  industries  occasioned  by  her  huge  export  trade  and  by  the  demand  for 
material  on  the  part  of  the  army  and  navy.  Imports  of  industrial  raw 
material  in  1934  amounted  to  1,400,000,000  yen  or  approximately  61  per  cent 
of  Japan's  total  import  trade. 

inorganic  materials 

(a)  Metals. — With  the  exception  of  silver,  the  domestic  production  of  all 
metals  is  insufficient  to  take  care  of  the  demand.  Although  ferro-alloys  and 
steel  are  at  present  produced  in  almost  self-sufficient  quantities,  their  con- 
stituents are  to  a  large  extent  imported.  The  country  can  only  rely  upon  a 
supply  of  iron  equal  to  13  per  cent  of  her  steel  requirements.  In  pig  iron  Japan 
is  50  per  cent  self-sufficient,  in  copper  80  per  cent,  in  iron  ore  35  per  cent,  and 
in  lead,  zinc  and  tin  between  10  and  50  per  cent.  In  nickel,  antimony,  quick- 
silver, platinum,  and  aluminium,  dependence  is  almost  entirely  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply. 

(b)  Non-metals. — On  the  other  hand,  Japan  is  fortunate  in  having  abund- 
ant supplies  of  sulphur,  which  are  a  great  source  of  strength  to  her  chemical 
industry.  In  refined  sulphur  there  are  surplus  supplies,  and  the  country  is 
self-sufficient  in  sulphur  ore  and  pyrite.  Further,  the  ceramic  industry  is 
greatly  strengthened  through  abundant  supplies  of  clay,  kaolin,  silica  sand, 
limestone,  and  gypsum.  In  salt,  a  basic  material  for  her  alkali  industry,  Japan 
does  not  fare  so  well,  having  only  50  per  cent  of  her  requirements.    About  20 
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per  cent  of  her  salt,  however,  comes  from  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory, 
where  the  industry  is  rapidly  expanding.  Soda  ash  production  has  recently 
increased  considerably;  20  per  cent  of  the  demand  is  imported.  Caustic  soda 
production  is  ample  for  present  needs.  Until  quite  recently  Japan  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  nitrates,  but  during  the  last  few 
years  great  progress  has  taken  place  in  the  nitrogen-fixation  industry  which 
is  now  capable  of  supplying  almost  the  entire  demand  for  nitrogen.  Less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  country's  needs  in  mica,  asbestos,  phosphates,  magnesite, 
and  potash  are  met  by  domestic  supplies.  In  mica,  asbestos  and  phosphates 
supplies  are  very  limited  as  regards  both  quality  and  quantity.  New  sup- 
plies of  magnesite  and  potash  have  been  discovered,  and  these  will  tend  to 
reduce  importations. 

ORGANIC  MATERIALS 

(a)  Zoonic  Materials. — Japan  is  well  provided  with  raw  silk  and  fish-oil, 
but  is  very  deficient  in  supplies  of  wool,  hides,  bristles,  and  animal  fats.  The 
export  of  raw  silk  in  1933  amounted  to  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
production,  while  the  domestic  supply  of  wool,  in  spite  of  an  increased  demand, 
amounted  to  only  300,000  pounds.  As  Japan  has  never  gone  in  for  stock-raising 
on  a  large  scale,  the  domestic  supply  of  hides  is  naturally  small  and  imports  are 
necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  leather.  In  cow  leather  only  is 
Japan  nearly  self-sufficient.  The  demand  for  bristles  for  the  large  brush  manu- 
facturing industries  and  for  shells  for  the  button  industries  is  large  and  imports 
of  these  raw  materials  are  absolutely  necessary. 

(6)  Vegetable  Materials. — Japan,  with  abundant  supplies  of  these  materials, 
is  in  a  position  to  export  camphor,  peppermint  and  isinglass.  While  lumber  sup- 
plies are  plentiful,  there  are  large  imports  annually  for  special  types  of  con- 
structional timbers.  Vegetable  oil  supplies  are  large  and  are  available  for  export, 
but  the  production  of  oil  seeds,  with  the  exception  of  soya  beans,  is  only  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  domestic  demand. 

Raw  cotton  is  Japan's  most  greatly  needed  vegetable  material  for  the 
important  textile  industry.  Her  annual  requirements  amount  to  approximately 
1,000,000  metric  tons,  while  her  domestic  production  scarcely  reaches  100,000 
tons  (in  seed  cotton).  Thus  the  country  is  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  of  supply  for  raw  cotton.  In  1933  imports  of  raw  cotton  were  valued 
at  600,000,000  yen,  corresponding  to  about  30  per  cent  of  her  total  imports. 
In  pulp  for  paper-making  purposes  imports  are  relied  upon  to  the  extent  of  20 
per  cent  of  the  demand;  but  in  the  case  of  rayon  pulp,  the  demand  for  which 
amounts  to  60,000  tons  annually,  reliance  is  entirely  on  imports,  but  steps  are 
being  taken  to  remedy  this  situation.  The  productions  of  hemp  and  jute  amount 
to  only  40  per  cent  of  the  demand.  Shellac,  rosin  and  tanning  materials  are 
almost  all  imported. 

(c)  Mineral  Hydrocarbons. — The  coal  output  of  Japan  in  1933  amounted 
to  approximately  36,000,000  metric  tons,  imports  to  4,000,000  tons,  and  exports 
to  1,750,000  tons.  The  country  would  thus  appear  to  be  about  94  per  cent  self- 
sufficient  in  coal.  In  anthracite,  however,  only  60  per  cent  of  the  demand  is  met 
from  domestic  sources,  not  including  the  Navy's  requirements.  Coal  required  by 
the  carbonization  industry  amounts  to  approximately  4,000,000  metric  tons 
annually,  and  part  of  this  must  be  met  by  imports.  In  by-products  of  the  coal 
industry  Japan  is  self-sufficient. 

Only  7  per  cent  of  the  demand  for  petroleum  products  is  met  from  domestic 
sources  of  supply.  In  1933  the  output  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gasoline  amounted 
to  2,400,000  hectolitres,  imports  to  30,000,000  hectolitres,  and  exports  to  300,000 
hectolitres.   The  oil-refining  industry  has  developed  greatly  during  the  last  year 
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or  two,  and  the  importation  of  oil  products  is  being  gradually  confined  to  crude 
oil.  When  the  by-products  of  imported  crude  oil  are  added  to  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, Japan  may  be  said  to  meet  36  per  cent  of  her  needs  as  far  as  petroleum 
products  for  fuel  purposes  are  concerned.  Lubricating  oil  is  the  most  important 
derivative  of  petroleum  for  industrial  purposes  in  Japan.  The  demand  for 
machine  oil  depends,  of  course,  on  industrial  activity,  but  for  general  purposes 
it  may  be  said  that  home  production  can  only  supply  20  per  cent  of  the  demand, 
while  the  remaining  80  per  cent  is  manufactured  from  imported  crude  oil. 

Asphalt,  paraffin,  and  carbon  black  have  all  witnessed  a  rise  in  production, 
and  at  present  meet  90,  80,  and  24  per  cent  of  the  demand.  Asphalt  and  paraffin 
percentages  here  quoted  include  the  production  from  imported  raw  materials, 
whereas  carbon  black  is  a  domestic  product  entirely  and  the  ratio  of  self- 
sufficiency  is  expected  to  rise  much  higher. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  although  Japan  is  lacking  in  natural 
resources,  what  resources  she  has  have  been  utilized  to  a  great  extent.  Her 
industries  have  expanded  beyond  the  limit  of  self-sufficiency  in  almost  every 
group,  but  particularly  so  in  the  industries  using  iron  and  steel,  raw  cotton,  wool, 
rubber,  and  petroleum.  Japan  is  looking  towards  Manchukuo  to  supply  much 
of  her  raw  material  requirements  as  this  country,  although  undeveloped,  has  great 
potential  natural  resources. 


SEED  POTATOES  ADMITTED  INTO  URUGUAY  FREE  OF  DUTY 
Inquiry   for   Canadian    Source   of  Supply 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  June  18,  1935,  that  a  recent  decree  of  the  Uruguayan  Govern- 
ment permits  the  importation  of  seed  potatoes  free  of  duty,  under  certain  limi- 
tations. Formerly  the  importation  of  seed  potatoes  free  of  duty  was  confined 
to  the  Government  Seed  Commission,  but  under  the  new  regulations  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  allow  private  firms  or  individuals  to  import 
seed  potatoes  up  to  a  maximum  of  5,000  metric  tons  per  annum.  Applica- 
tions for  authority  to  bring  in  seed  potatoes  are  confined  to  a  maximum  of 
100  metric  tons  for  each  importer,  and  the  applications  may  not  be  dupli- 
cated by  any  one  firm  until  the  first  has  been  liquidated.  The  decree  also 
states  that,  whereas  formerly  2,500  kilograms  of  seed  were  stipulated  per  hec- 
tare (2-471  acres),  it  has  been  found  that  1,700  kilograms  are  sufficient  to 
seed  a  hectare.  The  packages  containing  seed  potatoes  must  be  marked 
"  Papas  para  Semilla  "  (seed  potatoes) ,  as  well  as  with  the  origin  and  variety. 

The  importer  is  required  to  prove  to  the  inspectors  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  the  potatoes,  admitted  free  of  duty,  have  been  used  for  seed 
purposes,  failing  which  fines  will  be  imposed.  On  arrival  the  importer  is 
required  to  make  a  deposit  of  the  amount  of  the  duty,  which  will  be  returned 
when  the  proof  of  planting  is  available. 

As  a  result  of  this  decree,  an  inquiry  has  been  received  by  one  of  the 
principal  potato  dealers  for  possible  Canadian  sources  of  supply.  Interested 
firms  may  obtain  the  name  and  address  of  the  importer  from  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  they  should  send  details  concerning 
the  varieties  available,  and  the  approximate  date  of  delivery  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  Uruguayan  market  is  principally  interested  in  elongated  potatoes 
with  white  skin  and  flesh,  so  that  offers  should  be  confined  to  varieties  of  this 
description. 
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ANIMAL  AND  PLANT  QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS  IN  CHINA 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

ANIMALS 

Shanghai,  June  15,  1935. — The  attention  of  breeders  and  exporters  interested 
in  shipping  dairy  cattle  and  other  live  animals  to  China  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
regulations  similar  to  those  imposed  on  April  1,  1935,  by  the  Shanghai  Municipal 
Council  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1614,  dated  January  5,  1935, 
page  24)  have  now  been  applied  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  whole  of 
China.  They  will  be  enforced  by  the  Government  Inspection  Bureau  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  in  co-operation  with  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  whereas  the  regulations  imposed  by 
the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council  refer  only  to  dairy  cattle,  the  new  regulations 
relate  to  all  live  animals.  It  is  specifically  stated  that  "  the  term  1  animals  ' 
includes  the  following:  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  other  domesticated 
birds;  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  camels,  and  other  domesti- 
cated animals;  and  those  wild  animals  which  have  close  blood  relationship  with 
domesticated  birds  and  animals." 

All  importers  of  such  animals  from  a  foreign  country  must  submit,  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  animals  enter  the  port,  an  official  application  for  inspection 
to  the  local  Government  Testing  Bureau.  Moreover,  the  animals  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  inspection  issued  by  the  proper  Government  veterinarian 
of  the  country  of  origin,  such  certificate  to  state: — 

(a)  The  name  of  the  port  of  shipment  from  the  country  of  origin  or  district  of  origin. 
(6)  That  none  of  the  infectious  diseases  mentioned  below  existed  within  a  period  of  sixty 

days  prior  to  shipment, 
(c)  The  kind  of  animal,  its  conformation,  marks,  age,  sex,  the  date  and  the  results  of 

the  different  diagnostic  tests  before  shipment  for  each  head  of  the  imported  animals. 

Should  the  animals  not  be  accompanied  by  such  a  certificate,  or  should  the 
certificate  not  coincide  with  the  findings  of  the  inspection  carried  out  by  the 
Government  Testing  Bureau,  or  should  the  animals  on  inspection  be  found  to 
carry,  or  be  suspected  of  carrying,  infectious  or  parasitic  disease,  they  will  be 
transported  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  to  a  designated  quarantine  station 
for  isolation  and  diagnosis,  and,  if  necessary,  for  treatment  or  destruction.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  diseases  the  discovery  of  which  will  necessitate  the  pro- 
cedure mentioned: — 

Bovine  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  contagious  abortion,  malta  fever,  tuberculosis,  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  surra,  anthrax,  piropasmosis,  rinderpest,  swine  erysipelas,  hog  cholera, 
swine  plague,  glander,  farcy,  dourine.  strangles,  epizootic  and  ulcerous^  lymphangitis,  rabies, 
fowl  cholera,  fowl  diphtheria,  fowl  plague,  white  diarrhoea,  and  other  infectious  or  parasitic 

diseases. 

PLANTS 

Official  announcement  has  been  made  that  henceforth  all  plants  and  their 
packing  materials  imported  into  or  exported  from  China  must  be  submitted  to 
inspection  by  the  Government  Inspection  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Industries 
of  the  National  Government.  The  term  "  plant  "  includes,  it  is  stated,  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

(a)  Plants  or  parts  thereof  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  planting  or  cultivation. 

(b)  Fruits  (including  both  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  those  being  manu- 
factured by  proper  methods  or  kept  in  air-tight  receptacles). 

(c)  Vegetables. 

(d)  Seeds  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  propagation. 

(e)  Dead  plants  or  parts  thereof  that  can  be  used  for  food,  fuel,  or  other  purposes. 

In  addition,  all  plants  imported  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
inspection  issued  by  the  proper  Government  authority  of  the  country  of  origin. 
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Such  certificate  must  state  that  the  plants  concerned  and  their  packing  materials 
have  been  thoroughly  inspected  and  are  believed  to  be  free  from  all  dangerous 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests.  The  certificate  must  also  state  clearly  the  name 
of  the  plant,  place  of  production,  quantity,  total  value,  number  of  packages,  name 
and  address  of  consignor,  name  and  address  of  consignee,  trade-mark  or  shipping 
mark,  port  of  shipment,  date  of  shipment,  port  of  landing,  approximate  date  of 
landing,  name  of  vessel,  materials  used  for  packing,  and  shall  bear  the  signature 
of  the  inspector. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give 
notice  of  applications  for  increases  in  the  import  duties  on  vegetable  oils  and 
oil  seed  cake  and  meal;  condensed  milk,  milk  powder,  and  other  preserved  milk; 
and  buttermilk  powder  and  whey  powder. 

The  committee  further  announce  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any 
recommendation  in  respect  of  the  application  previously  advertised  for  the  addi- 
tion to  the  free  list  of  magnesium  sulphate  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1590,  July  21,  1934,  page  126),  and  that  the  application  previously  adver- 
tised for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  cast-iron  porcelain  enamelled  baths 
(see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1635,  June  1,  1935,  page  1009)  has 
now  been  withdrawn. 

Canadian  preserved  milks  containing  added  sugar  are  duitable  in  respect 
of  their  added  sugar  content.  Apart  from  this  duty,  however,  the  goods  above- 
mentioned,  when  Canadian  products  within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  prefer- 
ence regulations,  will  continue  to  enter  duty  free. 

Marking  of  Flooring  for  the  United  Kingdom 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1629 
(April  20,  1935) ,  page  694,  respecting  the  marking  of  flooring  blocks  and  strips 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  a  British  Board  of  Trade  announcement 
was  made  on  July  1,  1935,  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  have  given  a  "  direction  " 
that  until  October  1,  1935,  the  marking  order  shall  not  apply  to  flooring  blocks 
and  strips  which  were  manufactured  prior  to  June  29,  1935,  provided  that  the 
goods  bear  an  indication  of  origin  stamped,  stencilled,  printed,  impressed  or 
incised  on  one  of  the  larger  surfaces  of  each  block  or  strip. 

This  announcement  is  made  in  order  that  representatives  of  any  interests 
substantially  affected  by  the  proposed  modification,  who  desire  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Standing  Committee  concerned,  may  do  so  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
Offices,  Great  George  Street,  London,  S.W.  1,  not  later  than  July  31,  1935. 

Unless  modified  as  proposed,  the  order  required  marking  of  blocks  and  strips 
as  defined  in  the  previous  announcement  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
as  from  June  29,  1935,  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  incised  or  impressed 
on  each  block  or  strip  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  nine  inches. 

United  Kingdom  Certificates  of  Origin  for  Canned  Lobsters 

Canadian  canned  lobsters,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  tariff  preference — 
i.e.,  duty-free  entry — in  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  accompanied  by  United 
Kingdom  certificate  of  origin  form  No.  120,  which  is  the  form  prescribed  for 
manufactured  goods  generally.  The  main  portion  of  this  certificate  is  designed 
to  be  signed  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  goods  exported  (who  in  the  case  of 
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canned  lobsters  would  be  the  packer  or  canner)  and  if  he  is  not  also  the 
exporter  the  exporter  completes  the  supplementary  portion. 

Since  observance  of  this  regulation  would  entail  furnishing  a  number  of 
certificates  where  a  shipment  is  made  up  of  parcels  of  canned  lobsters  collected 
from  various  canners,  the  British  Customs  have  agreed  to  accept  certificates 
on  form  120  if  the  main  portion  is  signed  by  an  inspector  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Fisheries  and  the  supplementary  portion  by  the  exporter. 

Arrangements  have  therefore  been  made  with  the  Department  of  Fisheries 
for  the  issue  of  these  certificates  by  the  following  Inspectors:  D.  H.  Suther- 
land, Chief  Supervisor  of  Fisheries,  Halifax;  R.  G.  McKay,  Supervisor  of 
Fisheries,  Halifax;  A.  L.  Barry,  Supervisor  of  Fisheries,  Newcastle;  and  S.  T. 
Gallant,  Supervisor  of  Fisheries,  Charlottetown. 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  advise  that  exporters  desiring  certificates 
should  send  to  one  of  the  aforementioned  officers  completed  supplementary 
certificates  on  form  120  accompanied  by  a  declaration  setting  out  the  names 
of  the  packers  of  the  parcels,  location  of  the  canneries  where  packed,  year 
packed,  and  any  other  information  that  the  officers  require  to  properly  satisfy 
themselves  regarding  the  origin  of  the  canned  lobsters. 

Upon  ascertaining  that  the  parcels  are  of  Canadian  origin  and  eligible 
for  preferential  tariff  treatment,  the  Inspector  will  complete  the  certificate, 
retaining  one  copy  for  his  files. 

On  account  of  a  clause  in  certificate  120 — "  I  declare  that  the  manufac- 
turer is  willing  to  allow  his  books  to  be  inspected  at  any  time  by  an  official 
nominated  by  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Customs  and  Excise,  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  this  certificate  if  so  required  by  the  said  Commis- 
sioners " — it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  be  furnished  with  declara- 
tions from  canners  of  their  willingness  to  allow  their  books  to  be  inspected, 
if  this  should  be  required.  These  declarations  would  be  filed  with  the  Fisheries 
Department.  It  is  not  intended  that  one  of  these  declarations  be  furnished  each 
time  a  certificate  of  origin  is  required. 

The  names  of  Canadian  firms  who  have  advised  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  that  they  carry  stocks  of  United  Kingdom  certificate  of  origin 
No.  120  for  sale  to  exporters  may  be  had  by  interested  persons  on  request. 

United  Kingdom  Certificates  of  Origin  for  Canned  Apples 

According  to  cabled  advice  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
London,  the  British  Customs  have  ruled  that,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  prefer- 
ential tariff  treatment  in  the  United  Kingdom,  solid  pack  canned  apples  and 
canned  apples  in  water  will  require  certificate  of  origin  No.  119  instead  of  No. 
120  as  formerly,  the  change  to  be  obligatory  from  July  1,  1935.  Evaporated 
apples  also  require  certificate  of  origin  No.  119. 

The  furnishing  of  certificate  No.  119  means  that  the  goods  covered  must  be 
entirely  (100  per  cent)  the  growth  or  produce  of  Canada  or  other  part  of  the 
Empire  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment.  Foodstuffs  which  the  British 
Customs  admit  to  preference  on  production  of  Form  120  require  only  a  25  per 
cent  Canadian  or  Empire  content. 

South  African  Dumping  Duty  on  Bacon  and  Ham 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  Government  Gazette  of  May  29  contained  a  pro- 
clamation stating  that  in  consequence  of  an  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Industries  a  bounty  dumping  duty  is  to  be  imposed  on  bacon  and/or  ham 
produced  in  Denmark,  Holland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Poland,  and/or  Sweden  equal 
to  the  amount  of  bounty  or  subsidy  granted  to  the  manufacturers  of  bacon 
and/or  ham  in  these  countries,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  value  for  duty 
purposes  of  the  goods. 
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Importation  of  Fodder  and  Litter  into  Jamaica 

The  Jamaica  Gazette  of  June  13,  1935,  contains  an  order  dated  May  27,  and 
effective  from  the  date  of  publication,  made  under  authority  of  "  The  Animal 
Contagious  Diseases  Law,  1890-1924,"  prohibiting  the  landing  in  Jamaica  of 
fodder,  litter,  or  dung  from  all  countries,  with  the  proviso  that  the  prohibition 
was  not  to  be  applicable  to  fodder,  litter,  or  dung  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States. 

Malta  Tariff  Changes 

According  to  Malta  Government  Notice  No.  213,  June  18,  1935,  the  follow- 
ing have  been  added  to  the  duty-free  list:  cardboard  and  paperboard,  in  sheets; 
preparations  imported  solely  for  use  in  grafting  vines  and  trees;  and  twines. 

Italian  System  of  Ministerial  Licences  for  Imported  Goods 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  June  28  that  as  from  July  1  the  importation  of  a  number  of  commodi- 
ties into  Italy  will  be  subject  to  a  system  of  ministerial  licences  instead  of  the 
percental  contingent  system  currently  applying  on  such  goods.  (See  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1631,  May  4,  1935;  and  No.  1635,  June  1,  1935.)  Neces- 
sity for  this  change  has  arisen  from  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  percental  contingent 
system,  particularly  as  far  as  the  needs  of  industries  importing  raw  materials 
are  concerned. 

The  following  list  shows  those  commodities  of  possible  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters,  of  which  importation  will  be  subject  to  ministerial  licences  as  from 
July  1.  The  figures  in  brackets  represent  the  percental  contingents  applying  on 
such  goods  until  June  30,  i.e.  the  proportions  of  such  commodities  which  importers 
are  allowed  to  import  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  current  year,  in  relation  to 
imports  of  these  commodities  effected  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934: 
horse  hair  (35  per  cent)  ;  scrap  steel  and  iron  (30  per  cent) ;  nickel  and  its 
alloys  in  sheets,  cubes  and  scrap  (50  per  cent)  ;  zinc  and  its  alloys  in  sheets  and 
scrap  (25  per  cent) ;  furs,  raw,  fresh,  or  dried  (30  per  cent) ;  mechanical  wood- 
pulp  (25  per  cent)  ;  chemical  wood-pulp  (35  per  cent) ;  rags  of  any  sort  (40  per 
cent) . 

By  decree  of  June  12  a  series  of  Juntas  has  been  created.  Each  represents 
one  of  the  main  divisions  of  industry  whose  imports  will  be  affected  by  applica- 
tion of  the  ministerial  licence  system.  Each  Junta  is  to  report  at  regular  and  brief 
intervals  on  the  requirements  of  the  industries  pertaining  to  it.  Import  licences 
will  be  allocated  to  individual  firms  on  the  basis  of  these  reports. 

The  following  are  the  divisions  of  industry  represented  by  the  Juntas: — 

(1)  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  greases;  tanning  materials. 

(2)  Vegetable  fibres,  excluding  cotton. 

(3)  Ferrous  minerals,  scrap,  metals. 

(4)  Non-ferrous  minerals,  scrap,  metals. 

(5)  Machines  and  apparatus. 

(6)  Rubber,  rubber  products  and  by-products. 

(7)  Wood-pulp,  mechanical  and  chemical;  newsprint. 

(8)  Products,  various  (includes  fresh  and  frozen  meats;  fresh  and  frozen  fish;  copper 
sheets,  tubes,  wire). 

(9)  Coffee;  cocoa. 

(10)  Wool;  animal  hair;  rags. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  National  Fascist  Institute  for  Foreign 
Exchanges,  regarding  regulations  for  private  compensation  exchanges  after 
July  1.  The  circular  contains  detailed  instructions  to  Italian  firms  wishing 
to  effect  such  arrangements  as  regards  methods  of  making  application  for 
authorization  to  carry  out  such  arrangements.   It  is  perhaps  of  more  interest  to 
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Canadian  exporters  that  authorization  to  import  on  a  private  compensation 
basis  will  be  granted  most  readily  when  the  goods  to  be  imported  are  raw 
materials.  As  regards  exports,  authorization  will  be  granted  only  for  those  com- 
modities for  which  a  possibility  appears  for  increasing  sales  abroad.  Only  firms 
duly  enrolled  with  their  local  provincial  corporative  economic  councils  will  be 
allowed  to  make  private  clearing  arrangements.  Such  arrangements  may  not  be 
made  with  firms  in  countries  with  which  Italy  has  effected  clearing  agreements 
unless  the  terms  of  the  agreement  provide  for  private  compensatory  exchanges. 

Guatemala  Surcharge  on  Canadian  Goods  Removed 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1621 
(February  23,  1935) ,  page  296,  to  the  effect  that  a  Guatemala  Decree  No.  1629, 
dated  January  26,  1935,  imposed  a  surcharge  of  100  per  cent  on  imports  from 
certain  countries,  including  Canada,  information  has  been  received  that  orders 
for  provisional  removal  of  the  surcharge  on  Canadian  goods  were  issued  on  June 
6,  1935. 

Cuban  Consular  Fee 

In  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  United  States — Cuban  Trade  Agree- 
ment signed  August  24,  1935  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1599: 
September  22,  1934,  page  489),  the  consular  fee  for  certification  of  invoices 
of  goods  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  was  reduced  on  July  1,  1935, 
from  5  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value.  As  regards  imports  into  Cuba 
from  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  advises  that  under  a  Cuban  decree  of  July  9 
the  fee  for  certification  of  invoices  is  to  remain  at  5  per  cent  until  June  30,  1936. 

Certificate  of  Origin  for  Turkey 

With  reference  to  the  notices  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1547 
(September  23,  1933)  and  No.  1327  (July  6,  1929),  reprinted  as  F.T.D.  Leaflet 
No.  78,  Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cairo,  forwards 
under  date  June  27  a  letter  from  the  Director  General  of  Customs,  Istanbul, 
advising  that  in  countries  where  there  are  no  Turkish  consulates  certificates  of 
origin  may  be  attested  by  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Countries  Accorded  United  States  Trade  Agreement  Rates 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  dated  July  8,  1935,  instructed  that  the  duties  proclaimed  in  the  trade 
agreements  with  Belgium,  Haiti,  and  Sweden  shall  be  accorded  until  October  1, 
1935,  to  Canada,  France  (including  Algeria)  and  its  assimilated  colonies,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Liechtenstein.  He  also  instructed  that 
the  duties  proclaimed  in  the  aforementioned  trade  agreements  shall  be  accorded 
to  Denmark,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Portugal  and  its  colonies  and  possessions 
until  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  notification  is  given  by  the  President 
that  the  United  States  has  ceased,  or  on  a  day  certain  will  cease,  to  be  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  or  trade  agreement  providing  for  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  in  respect  to  customs  duties.  In  respect  of  other  countries 
the  proclaimed  duties  are  to  be  accorded  indefinitely. 

UNITED  STATES— SWEDEN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

A  Proclamation  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  July  8, 
1935,  fixes  August  5,  1935,  as  the  date  on  which  the  United  States — Sweden 
Trade  Agreement  will  come  into  effect.  Details  of  this  Trade  Agreement  were 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1637  (June  15,  1935),  page 
1111. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  three  1,667-k.v.a.  oil-immersed, 
self-cooled,  single-phase  transformers  with  accessories  to  specifications  required 
by  the  Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellington,  for  the  Arapuni  Scheme. 
Tenders  close  November  19.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington, 
in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  15 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  15,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  July  8,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 


parison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  .Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  ..   .     ..  ..Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


July  8 

July  15 

.1407 

$  .1891 

$  .1895 

24 

.1001 

.1692 

.1694 

2 

.0072 

.0130 

.0131 

7 

.0296 

.0418 

.0419 

34 

.2680 

.2218 

.2218 

24 

.0252 

.0219 

.0219 

4 

.0392 

.0663 

.0663 

4 

.2382 

.4042 

.4043 

4 

4.8666 

4.9687 

4.9686 

2 

.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

.4020 

.6826 

.6831 

n 

.1749 

.2969 

.2970 

4* 

.0526 

.0827 

.0823 

3| 

.0176 

.0230 

.0230 

5 

.2680 

.2496 

.2497 

34 

.0442 

.0451 

.0452 

5 

.0060 

.0100 

.0100 

44 

.1930 

.1374 

.1374 

5 

.2680 

.2561 

.2562 

.1930 

.3282 

.3283 

1.0000 

1.0009 

1.0014 

n 

.4245 

.3310* 

.3311* 

.2640f 
.0832* 

.2644f 
.9832* 

.1196 

.0536f 
.0510* 
.0410f 

.0539f 
.0511* 
.041 If 

.1217 

4 

.9733 
.4985 
.2800 

.5367 
.2781 
.2338 

.5312 
.2782 
.2339 

4 
4-5 
6 

.1930 

.2602 

.2604 

1.0342 

.8057 

.8061 

1.0000 

1.0001 

1.0006 

.5361 

.5223 

.3650 

.3742 

.3742 

34 

4985 

.2919 

.2919 

3.65 

.4020 

.6856 

.6845 

4 

.3923 

.3861 

.4424 

.4533 

.4554 

.5678 

.5761 

.5764 

1.0138 

1.0342 

1.0337 

4.8666 

4.9787 

4.9786 

1.0138 

1.0342 

1.0337 

.0392 

.0663 

.0663 

.0392 

.0663 

.0663 

4.8666  . 

3.9749 

3.9666 

4.9431 

5.0748 

5.0972 

4.8666 

4.0070 

4.0069 

4.8666 

4.9624 

4.9624 

Official,    f  Unofficial. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
'further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


1 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Foodstuffs — 

Miscellaneous — 

Toys  

Toys  

Light  Better-class  Toys  

Second-hand  Jute  Bags  

Shoe  and  Slipper  Felts  

Automobile  Electrical  Acces- 
sories for  Model  "A"  Ford 
Cars  

564 

565 
566 
567 
568 
569 

570 

Montevideo,  Uruguay  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  . 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  . 

Zurich,  Switzerland  

Antwerp,  Belgium  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State .  . 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  prererential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 


(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  July  27;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  2;  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Aug.  9;  Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  14— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Aug.  2;  Andania,  Aug.  16 
— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  July  26;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  2;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  9;  Beaverburn, 
Aug.  16;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  July  26;  Aurania,  Aug.  2; 
Ausonia,  Aug.  9;  Alaunia,  Aug.  16 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  July  25;  Manchester  Producer,  Aug.  1;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Aug.  8;  Manchester  Division,  Aug.  15;  Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  22 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  July  27;  Dakotian,  Aug.  6;  Norwegian, 
Aug.  27 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Aug.  17;  Bristol  City,  Sept.  6 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Kastalia,  July  26;  Sulairia,  Aug.  2;  Letitia,  Aug.  9;  Airthria,  Aug.  16 — all 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  July  31;  Kelso,  Aug.  21 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  July  26;  Cairnross,  Aug.  9;  Cairnesk  (calls  at 
Dundee),  Aug.  23 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  3  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverford,  July  26;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  2;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  9; 
Beaverhill,  Aug.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Sirenes,  July  24;  Hada 
County,  Aug.  9;  Olaf  Bergh,  Aug.  30 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  July  23;  Brant  County,  Aug.  6;  Evanger,  Aug.  18 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  Line,  Aug.  2;  Beaverburn, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  16. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  July  28. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  Aug.  1 ;  Korsholm,  Aug.  16 
— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Drammensfjord,  Swedish-America  Line,  July  31. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Siredal  (calls  at  Marystown,  Grand  Bank, 
Gaultois  and  Port  aux  Basque),  July  25;  a  steamer  (calls  at  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port 
Union  and  Bonavista),  Aug.  19 — both  Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  Aug.  2. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld—  New  Northland,  July  22;  North  Voyageur,  July  28— both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  25;  Chomedy,  Aug.  8;  Cornwallis.  Aug.  22 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  July  24;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
Aug.  2;  Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  7;  Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Aug. 
16 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Aug.  5. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Nordhval  (calls  at  Montevideo  but  not  at  Santos),  Canada- 
South  America  Line,  July  22;  Lochranza,  Aug.  5;  a  steamer,  Aug.  31 — both  International 
Freighting  Corporation. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Adelaide,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Aug.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Britisher,  July  27; 
Canadian  Cruiser,  Aug.  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Canadian  Planter,  July  26;  Cana- 
dian Conqueror,  Aug.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Rhexenor,  Java-New  York  Line,  Aug.  20. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Lyons,  Aug.  3;  City  of  Johannesburg,  Sept.  3 — both  American  and  Indian 
Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Calumet  (calls  at  Freetown, 
Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Lines,  Ltd.,  July  27. 


From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  3  and  17. 


From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Aug.  3;  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  20 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Lehigh,  July  26;  Quaker  City,  Aug.  8 — both  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Aug.  4. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Rosalind,  July  22;  Fort  St.  George,  July 
29 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July  29;  Portia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co...  July  31;  Newfoundland  (does 
not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  July  27;  Lady  Drake,  Aug.  3; 
Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  17 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  July  25;  a  steamer,  Aug.  10 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavalier,  July  22;  Cathcart, 
Aug.  2 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  July  31;  Ciss,  Aug.  14 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  July  29;  Chomedy,  Aug.  12;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  Aug.  26— all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silvercypress,  July 
31;  Malayan  Prince,  Aug.  14;  Silverwalnut,  Aug.  28;  Siamese  Prince,  Sept.  11 — all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gitano,  July  25;  Trentino,  Aug.  14 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  July  23;  Lady  Drake,  July  30; 
Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Harboe  Jensen,  July  31 ;  Crawford  Ellis,  Aug.  2 — 
both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam-  and  Zanzibar. — Inver- 
bank,  American  and  Indian  Line,  July  23. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — A  steamer,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  August. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — A  steamer,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  August. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), July  27;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Aug.  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Aug.  22;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Sept.  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  July  30;  Silverbeech,  Aug.  31 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Aug.  12;  Niagara,  Sept.  11 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Aug.  13;  Golden 
Bear,  Sept.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
Aug.  12;  Wairuna,  Sept.  20 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga).- 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Parrakoola,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Aug.  20. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  August. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar,  July  27;  Narenta,  Aug.  10;  Drecht- 
dyk,  Aug.  24 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
India,  Aug.  14;  Canada,  Sept.  11 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Jose.  Aug.  7;  Oregon, 
Sept.  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Aug.  9;  Canada,  Aug.  21;  Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  5 
— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Aug.  15;  Feltre, 
Sept.  12 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  July  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverbelle,  Aug.  6;  Madoera,  Sept.  6 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  July  29; 
Point  Lobos,  Aug.  29— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  Aug.  26; 
Leikanger,  Sept.  16— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  July  23; 
Viking  Star  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  Aug.  6 — both  American  Mail 
Line;  Parthenia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  July  27;  Lochmonar  (calls  at 
Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  July  28;  Pacific  President 
(calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Aug.  1;  Atlantic  City  (calls 
at  Cardiff  but  not  at  Liverpool),  Reardon  Smith  Line.  Aug.  10. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Pacific  Maru,  July  26;  Choyo  Maru,  Aug.  2;  Hiye  Maru,  Aug.  15 — 
all  Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

To  Chinese  Ports.— Tantalus,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Aug.  7. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Lochmaddy,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  10. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED   LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  ?5  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspectio  n  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.   (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intfn  led  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1  single 

copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invc'ce  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  In  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 

Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents  j 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces* 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $1 .50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Yea  f 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.    (Price  SI  per  annum.) 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters—  Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territoiy  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungao',  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  BIdg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  FRASER  TO  VISIT  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAITI 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Jamaica,  will  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Republic  of  Haiti  in  the  latter  part  of  August  in  the  interests  of  Canadian 
trade.  Canadian  firms  who  may  wish  to  have  investigations  made  on  their  behalf 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Fraser,  in  care  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  is  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of 
Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  His  itinerary  is  as  follows:  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  August  1  to  17;  Vernon,  August  19;  Winnipeg,  August  20. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
(whose  territory  includes  Barbados,  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 
British  Guiana),  will  visit  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and  Victoria  from 
August  19  to  31. 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the 
respective  Board  of  Trade. 
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PROMPT   PAYMENT   OF   AGENTS'    COMMISSIONS  ESSENTIAL 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  June  17,  1935. — Manufacturers  and  exporters  everywhere  should 
realize  that  failure  to  remit  promptly  the  payment  of  an  agent's  commission 
affects  not  only  the  work  of  the  agent  but  reflects  on  the  good  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  that  of  export  interests  generally. 

For  example.  There  are  probably  1,000  manufacturers'  agents  or  representa- 
tives in  South  Africa,  all  endeavouring  to  earn  a  living  from  their  commission 
accounts.  Many  are  prosperous  and  well-to-do  and  can  afford  to  wait  for  their 
commissions,  but  the  large  majority,  probably  75  per  cent  of  the  number,  have 
little  financial  backing  and  are  in  need  of  their  commissions  to  tide  them  over 
from  month  to  month. 

Manufacturers  repeatedly  urge  their  agents  to  obtain  more  business,  and  this, 
in  a  country  like  South  Africa,  in  which  wide  distances  separate  the  principal 
cities,  involves  a  great  amount  of  travelling.  The  agent,  after  thoroughly  working 
the  city  in  which  he  is  located,  is  faced  with  heavy  expense  in  order  to  visit  the 
other  cities  of  the  Union.  He  incurs  expense  on  behalf  of  his  principals  before 
he  knows  what  success  he  will  have  in  selling.  The  business  booked,  the  ship- 
ment received,  and  the  drafts  met,  his  commission  account  should  be  promptly 
paid.  Unfortunately,  many  manufacturers  who  have  been  exporting  for  years, 
and  who  have  a  well-organized  export  department  as  well  as  an  established 
export  policy,  have  no  fixed  rule  where  the  commissions  of  their  foreign  repre- 
sentatives are  concerned.  Some  remit  when  the  commission  account  has  reached 
a  substantial  sum,  or  as  their  own  company  finances  permit.  Such  a  policy, 
it  need  hardly  be  stated,  is  very  detrimental  and,  it  may  be,  fatal  to  the  sale  of 
their  products. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  policy  can  be  adopted  which  will  result  in 
commissions  being  remitted  monthly  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any  other 
monthly  expenses  are  met.  Manufacturers  who  have  a  trusted  agent  who  has 
been  selling  to  the  same  accounts  for  years,  and  who  discount  their  drafts,  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  forwarding  the  agent's  commission  account  monthly  on 
invoiced  shipments  during  that  month.  Manufacturers  who  have  not  been  so 
long  in  the  field,  and  whose  relations  with  their  representatives  are  not  so  well 
established  on  a  basis  of  mutual  confidence,  should  remit  monthly  on  all  ship- 
ments for  which  they  have  received  payment.  The  latter  would  probably  find 
that  the  remitting  of  commissions  in  this  manner  would  build  up  the  confidence 
of  their  representatives  and  result  in  increased  sales.  A  representative  working 
on  commission,  like  any  other  individual,  can  work  best  when  free  from  worry 
— in  this  case  the  worry  that  comes  from  unpaid  earnings. 

Even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  it  probably  takes  a  month  for 
an  order  from  South  Africa  to  reach  Canada,  two  months  before  the  shipment 
reaches  its  destination,  another  month  before  advice  is  received  that  the  draft 
has  been  met,  and  another  month  before  a  draft  for  the  commission  reaches  the 
agent.  In  other  words,  an  agent  has  to  wait  from  four  to  five  months  at  least 
after  making  a  sale  before  he  has  any  hope  of  receiving  his  compensation. 

DOUGLAS  FIR  IN  THE   SCOTTISH  MARKET 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  17,  1935. — While  a  large  amount  of  construction  by  specula- 
tive builders  is  constantly  going  on  in  this  country,  the  bulk  of  the  cheap  housing 
is  being  provided  by  the  various  municipal  and  county  authorities,  who  will  be 
exceptionally  busy  during  the  next  few  years  in  carrying  out  schemes  drawn  up 
as  a  result  of  the  determination  of  the  Government,  as  an  urgent  social  necessity, 
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to  eliminate  slums  and  overcrowding.  An  analysis  of  the  present  or  prospective 
position  relating  to  the  market  for  Douglas  fir  in  Scotland,  based  on  an  investiga- 
tion among  housing  directors,  city  architects  in  charge  of  municipal  housing,  and 
burgh  and  county  surveyors — some  thirty-five  officials — follows. 

Six  of  these  authorities,  two  of  which  have  very  large  housing  schemes  in 
immediate  prospect,  are  committed  to  specifying  British  Columbia  Douglas  fir  for 
"  carcassing  "  or  rough  timber  work.  Five  others  have  decided  to  specify  it  as  an 
alternative  to  Baltic  whitewood,  the  choice  depending  mainly  on  price.  Eleven 
are  prepared  to  seriously  consider  its  use  for  this  purpose,  probably  in  most  cases 
specifying  it  as  an  alternative.  With  the  remainder  the  position  is  uncertain, 
although  in  practically  every  case  it  can  be  said  that  the  local  authorities  are 
sympathetic. 

A  considerable  number  are  using  Douglas  fir,  in  No.  2  clear  and  better,  for 
finishings,  and  the  use  of  Douglas  fir  interior  doors,  made  in  this  country  from 
imported  stock,  is  quite  common. 

In  1934,  as  is  well  known,  there  was  a  great  expansion  in  the  shipments  of 
this  timber  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Scotland  snared,  although  not  propor- 
tionately, in  the  increased  consumption.  Canadian  shippers  were  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  American  exporters,  partly,  no  doubt,  as  a  result  of  the 
application  of  the  10  per  cent  import  duty  on  supplies  from  foreign  countries, 
and  to  some  extent  to  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Douglas  fir  has  been  slower  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  Scotland  than  in  England 
for  carcassing  for  house  construction.  A  partiality  for  experimentation  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  business  men  north  of  the  Tweed;  they  prefer  to  make  no 
changes  without  advance  proof  that  these  will  be  advantageous,  and  they  are 
insistent  on  quality.  The  outcome  of  the  competition  in  supplying  materials 
for  each  housing  scheme  depends  in  the  last  analysis  on  value  (quality  combined 
with  price)  and  readily  available  stocks  of  the  right  dimensions. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  STOCKING 

To  take  the  last  point  first,  there  is  a  decided  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
timber  merchants  to  carry  stocks  of  Douglas  fir  for  the  rough  timbers  in  house 
construction,  and  it  happens  not  infrequently  that,  although  the  building 
schedules  specify  Douglas  fir  or  include  this  as  an  alternative  to  Baltic  white- 
wood,  the  latter  is  eventually  used  because  no  stocks  of  the  other  are  locally 
available.  A  building  scheme,  after  the  contract  is  awarded,  cannot  be  held  up 
for  any  length  of  time  awaiting  shipment  of  timber  from  British  Columbia,  and 
if  the  contract  is  a  small  one,  the  business  goes  to  the  Scandinavian  or  Russian 
mills.  If  the  scheme  is  large  enough,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  induce  the 
authorities  to  start  it  with  foreign  wood  and  to  use  the  Canadian  material  for  the 
balance  when  it  arrives.  In  exceptional  cases  that  may  be  done,  but  it  is  unsatis- 
factory to  the  housing  authorities,  diminishes  the  amount  of  business  that  might 
go  to  the  Dominion,  and  is  unfavourably  regarded  by  the  joinery  contractor  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  can  usually  obtain  better  terms  from  the  timber 
merchants  by  buying  one  species  of  wood  instead  of  two. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  reluctance  of  Scottish  timber  merchants  to 
stock  Douglas  fir,  and  in  that  way  to  fall  in  with  the  increasing  desire  of  housing 
officials  to  use  it:  large  stocks  of  European  woods  in  their  yards  which  they  wish 
to  keep  moving;  a  genuine  belief  that  these  are  better  sawn  and  seasoned;  the 
price  of  British  Columbia  material  is  so  nearly  uncompetitive  that  it  must  be 
moved  directly  from  wharf  to  job  and  not  allowed  to  accumulate  carting  and 
storage  expenses;  and  the  fact  that  left-overs  after  sawing  cannot  be  sold  to  the 
boxmakers,  as  is  the  case  with  whitewood,  because  the  boxmakers  do  not  like 
Douglas  fir  for  this  purpose.    (In  Scotland  the  more  important  timber  merchants 
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are  saw-millers  as  well.)  This  problem  is  the  one  which  principally  retards 
expansion  in  the  Scottish  market  for  Douglas  fir  for  housing  purposes;  and  it  is 
almost  inevitable  in  a  change  over  to  a  new  material  from  one  which  has  been 
in  use  for  generations. 

QUALITY  AND  PRICE 

Opinions  about  the  second  point,  quality,  are  divided.  Complaints  are  still 
heard  that  Douglas  fir  is  not  so  well  sawn  as  European  woods,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  made  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
(Scant  sizes,  which  would  ensure  even  measurements,  are  not  yet  in  favour  in 
Scotland.)  It  is  also  stated  that  the  wood  arrives  in  this  country  wet.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  burgh  surveyor  of  a  comparatively  large  city  in  Scotland  states 
that  this  timber,  which  is  being  used  for  carcassing  as  well  as  for  doors  and  finish- 
ings in  several  hundred  houses  under  his  control,  is  working  out  very  satisfactorily. 
The  quality  of  Baltic  whitewood  is  also  from  time  to  time  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  prices  must  be  competitive,  although  it 
occasionally  happens  that  housing  authorities  are  willing  to  pay  slightly  more 
for  the  Canadian  product.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  almost  universal  goodwill, 
the  result  of  a  natural  preference  for  Empire  products,  and  of  years  of  education 
and  propaganda,  will  not  be  thrown  away  by  neglecting  this  market  should  higher 
prices  be  obtainable  elsewhere  in  the  future.  Every  business  man  realizes  the 
value  of  continuity  of  supply  to  a  market  he  has  laboriously  built  up  over  years, 
and,  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  keeps  some  of  his  product  moving  there  even  at 
some  immediate  financial  sacrifice. 

SCOTTISH  TIMBER  IMPORTS 

From  the  figures  printed  in  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Bill  of  Entry,  a  tri-weekly 
publication,  and  from  other  sources,  it  is  possible  to  get  some  indication  of  the 
principal  timber  imports  into  Scotland  and  their  origin,  although  the  information 
is  rather  complicated  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  period  January  to  May,  1935, 
imports  from  Canada  were  8,455  loads  (one  load  equals  50  cubic  feet),  or  85  per 
cent  of  the  total,  the  United  States  accounting  for  the  remaining  15  per  cent.  In 
"  other  softwoods  "  (sawn  and  planed)  Canada  was  in  fourth  place  with  ship- 
ments totalling  6,462  loads  out  of  a  total  of  62,995  loads,  being  exceeded  by  Latvia 
(19,761  loads),  Finland  (11,152  loads),  and  Sweden  (9,269  loads).  As,  however, 
Douglas  fir  is  in  competition  with  these  other  softwoods  from  Northern  Europe, 
a  truer  picture  of  Canada's  share  of  the  business  is  obtained  by  adding  together 
her  shipments  of  both  Douglas  fir  and  other  softwoods,  a  total  of  14,917  loads, 
which  brings  the  Dominion  into  second  place  after  Latvia  as  a  supplier  of  soft- 
woods (other  than  pit  props,  box  boards,  sleepers,  etc.)  to  the  Scottish  market. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

STEEL  AGREEMENT 

Glasgow,  July  8,  1935. — Great  satisfaction  is  being  shown  at  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  negotiations  between  representatives  of  the  British  iron  and 
steel  industry  and  the  Continental  Steel  Cartel,  which  was  reached  early  in 
June.  Probably  no  steel-making  district  in  Great  Britain  will  derive  greater 
benefit  from  the  agreement  than  Scotland,  for  the  imports  of  Continental  steel 
into  Scottish  ports  have  been  proportionately  higher  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  local  industry  has  suffered  accordingly.  This 
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five-year  agreement  with  the  steel  industries  of  Germany,  France,  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg  involves  the  curtailment  of  imports  of  Cartel  steel  products  into 
Great  Britain  and  the  definite  allocation  to  British  makers  of  a  substantial 
share  of  world  steel  exports.  In  1931,  when  the  policy  of  free  imports  was  still 
in  force,  foreign  producers  sent  into  Great  Britain  2,800,000  tons  of  steel,  of 
which  almost  a  quarter  was  for  Scottish  consumption.  The  Cartel  have  agreed 
to  reduce  their  share  of  the  British  market  to  670,000  tons  in  the  present  year, 
and  in  subsequent  years  to  525,000.  The  advantage  to  the  British  industry  is 
self-evident;  and  for  the  Cartel  there  is  an  assurance  of  better  prices — or  at 
least  an  avoidance  of  cut-throat  competition — and  an  assured  and  substantial 
entry  into  the  British  market  which,  if  the  agreement  had  not  been  reached, 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  closed  by  the  imposition  of  a  higher  tariff. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  increased  business  for  the  British  iron  and  steel 
industry  resulting  from  the  agreement  will  give  work  to  an  additional  40,000 
men  as  compared  with  the  number  employed  in  it  in  1931.  But  the  steel  indus- 
try is  of  such  vital  importance  that  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  agreement 
will  circulate  through  the  whole  economic  system,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
Scotland,  where  the  making  of  steel  is  a  major  industry,  and  where  its  con- 
sumption, principally  by  the  Clyde  and  other  shipbuilding  yards,  is  excep- 
tionally heavy. 

The  manufacturers  of  heavy  steel  in  the  West  of  Scotland  are  at  the  present 
time  very  busy,  and  the  demand  for  their  products  has  become  intensified,  so 
much  so  that  there  is  a  heavy  pressure  on  the  works  for  delivery  before  the 
Glasgow  Fair  holidays,  which  begin  at  the  end  of  the  current  week.  Not  since 
the  immediate  post-war  "  boom  "  have  conditions  been  so  good  and  prospects 
so  encouraging. 

SHIPBUILDING 

The  Clyde  shipbuilding  yards  now  have  some  fifty-six  vessels  on  the  stocks 
or  to  lay  down,  of  which  sixteen  are  warships.  Of  the  commercial  vessels  only 
two  are  of  over  10,000  tons.  The  position  therefore  is  that  while  the  general 
industrial  activity  of  the  Clyde  area  is  well  maintained,  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  it  was  earlier  in  the  year.  Indeed,  considering 
the  comparatively  small  tonnage  of  the  vessels  under  construction  or  in  immedi- 
ate prospect,  the  total  work  on  hand  is  barely  25  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the 
yards.  The  "  scrap  and  build  "  plan,  under  which  the  Government  will  give  a 
loan  up  to  £10,000,000  for  the  scrapping  of  old  ships  and  the  building  of  new 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  has  so  far  not  produced  very  much  in  the  way 
of  results.  It  is  stated  that  modifications  of  this  scheme  must  be  made  before 
the  results  hoped  for  can  be  realized.  There  is  some  improvement  in  ship  repair 
work. 

ENGINEERING  TRADES 

During  the  quarter  under  review  unemployment  in  these  industries  decreased 
to  a  marked  extent,  although  few  new  contracts  of  importance  were  placed. 
The  explanation  appears  to  be  that  the  improvement,  which  has  been  well  main- 
tained for  a  long  time  past,  is  at  present  affecting  the  smaller  more  than  the 
larger  establishments.  Many  of  these  smaller  concerns  are  working  to  capacity, 
and  the  cumulative  effect  is  gradually  being  seen  in  the  employment  returns, 
even  if  in  a  less  spectacular  manner  than  would  be  the  case  with  great  firms 
handling  large  contracts. 

CONTRACTING 

Although  inquiries  in  other  directions  are  numerous,  the  most  active  side 
of  the  contracting  industry  at  the  present  time  is  house  building.  The  Glasgow 
Corporation  has  decided  to  build  70,000  houses  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  the 
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Paisley  Corporation  2,000.  But  these  figures  are  merely  indicative  of  the 
activity  in  house  construction  in  every  city  and  town  in  Scotland.  Other  con- 
tracts include  a  drainage  scheme  which  will  cost  Ayr  County  Council  about 
$660,000,  several  large  drainage  schemes  for  the  Lanark  County  Council  cost- 
ing over  $2,500,000,  a  reservoir  for  the  city  of  Stirling  costing  $1,250,000,  and 
a  drainage  scheme  for  the  town  of  Dumbarton  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,375,000. 
The  Glasgow  Corporation  has  decided  to  call  for  tenders  for  construction  of  a 
high  level  bridge  over  the  Clyde  at  Finnieston. 

COAL 

The  Scottish  coal  industry  has  benefited  from  the  coal-cattle  agreement  with 
the  Irish  Free  State,  by  which  the  latter  country  agreed  to  buy  British  coal  only 
in  return  for  the  granting  of  additional  facilities  for  marketing  of  cattle  in  Great 
Britain.  Although  the  June  quarter  is  usually  the  quietest  in  the  coal  trade, 
the  cold  weather  experienced  was  responsible  for  the  demand  for  household  coal 
being  well  maintained.    Production  has  been  kept  up  well. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

The  tweed  trade  in  the  Border  country  has  not  been  good  during  the  quarter, 
although  the  outlook  is  said  to  be  more  promising.  A  considerable  amount  of 
work  is  on  hand  at  the  linen  mills  of  Kirkcaldy,  but  the  current  demand  is 
slack.  The  linoleum  trade  of  Kirkcaldy  is  still  enjoying  prosperity,  and  all  the 
factories  in  this  town  and  district  are  on  full  time. 

AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT   AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Melbourne,  June  19,  1935. — Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  period  beginning  December  1  and  ending  June  12  totalled 
62,650,640  bushels  of  wheat  compared  with  47,207,510  bushels  shipped  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  season.  The  market  has  been  featureless 
during  the  past  month,  and  the  volume  of  business  done  to  the  East  has  been 
relatively  unimportant.  China  has  been  completely  out  of  the  Australian 
market,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  their  native  crop  deliveries  have  com- 
menced, and  also  to  the  unsatisfactory  monetary  conditions  prevailing  there  at 
present.  However,  the  crop  reports  from  Northern  China  being  distinctly 
unsatisfactory,  it  is  expected  that  Northern  China  may  come  into  the  Australian 
market  at  an  early  date. 

Exports  of  Australian  wheat  have  been  so  satisfactory  thus  far  that  a 
relatively  small  quantity  is  left  uncommitted.  Growers  are  not  showing  any 
disposition  to  meet  the  depressed  market,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  has  already  been  disposed  of,  and  dry  weather  and  generally  un- 
favourable crop  conditions  surround  the  commencement  of  the  current  season, 
they  are  inclined  to  hold  their  wheat  for  higher  prices.  Prices  to  the  growers 
at  country  sidings  have  receded  by  about  2d.  per  bushel  Australian  currency, 
making  the  price  about  2s.  8d.  per  bushel,  equivalent  to  52  cents  Canadian, 
and  3s.  4d.  f.o.b.  steamer  or  65  cents  Canadian.  The  weather  in  Australia  has 
been  unfavourable  for  new  crop  sowing,  and  in  Western  Australia  especially 
the  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  not  satisfactory  owing  to  insufficient 
rainfall.  It  appears  very  likely  that  there  will  be  a  reduced  acreage,  and  unless 
they  receive  good  rains  very  shortly,  the  situation  in  the  West  will  become 
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rather  critical.  The  Eastern  States  are  also  suffering  from  insufficient  rainfall, 
and  although  some  centres  have  received  useful  rains,  a  widespread  soaking 
rainfall  is  needed  in  order  to  create  a  sub-soil  reserve. 

FLOUR 

The  flour  market  has  become  sympathetically  dull,  and  the  demand  from 
Dairen,  which  was  a  feature  of  last  month,  has  fallen  off  along  with  the  wheat 
inquiries.  The  mills  fortunately  are  fairly  well  booked  until  the  end  of  June. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  Dairen  will  come  into  the  market  again  at  an 
early  date,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  financial  difficulties  in  Shanghai 
have  affected  the  flour  trade  to  a  marked  extent,  inquiries  for  Australian  flour 
would  doubtless  be  more  active.  The  mills  there  are  reported  to  be  short  of 
wheat,  and  the  new  crop  now  being  delivered  is  much  below  normal.  Nominal 
quotations  for  export  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  49-pound  bags  are  £6  15s., 
equivalent  to  $26.52  Canadian,  and  £6  10s.  in  150-pound  sacks  or  $25.54  Cana- 
dian. The  price  of  flour  for  local  delivery  to  mills  is  £8  10s.  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  tax  additional. 

CHARTERING 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for  space,  and  although  afloat  supplies  are 
not  heavy,  buyers  do  not  appear  to  be  greatly  interested  in  forward  trading. 
Several  steamers  are  loading  for  prompt  charter  at  minimum  rates,  but  there  is 
a  fair  amount  of  shipping  space  going  away  from  Australia  unfilled. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  EXPORTS 

Following  is  a  comparative  schedule  showing  wheat  and  flour  exports  from 
December  1  to  the  end  of  May  for  the  seasons  1932-33,  1933-34,  and  1934-35:— 


1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Wheat- 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

19,670,681 

6,107,522 

6,536,619 

25,606.643 

1,985,221 

5,763,035 

22,872,779 

9,348,096 

17,873,052 

23,642,688 

13,513,361 

14,214,198 

91,792,791 

30,954,200 

44,386.904 

Flour— 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

136,311 

121,464 

123,266 

125,794 

100,749 

123.498 

35,591 

33,584 

37,796 

51,624 

35,624 

42,947 

,   ..  349,320 

291,421 

327,507 

MECHANICAL  CULTIVATION  IN  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  June  18,  1935. — India  is  fundamentally  an  agricultural  country. 
More  than  80  per  cent  of  its  350,000,000  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  so  that  it  is  apparent  that  any  improvement  in  methods  of  cultivation 
or  in  living  conditions  must  eventually  benefit  every  commercial  undertaking 
in  the  country. 

Despite  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  various  governmental  agricul- 
tural departments,  agriculture  in  India  is  in  some  ways  centuries  behind  the 
times,  as  a  result  of  which  the  population  suffers  both  economically  and  phy- 
sically.   The  country's  lower  yields  and  antiquated  methods  depress  the  living 
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standards  of  the  people,  and  the  soil  suffers  from  lack  of  fertilization,  scientific 
attention,  and  proper  ploughing. 

Realizing  these  conditions,  and  with  a  view  to  opening  up  the  whole  field 
of  agriculture  to  more  advanced  methods  of  cultivation,  the  Burmah-Shell  Oil 
Storage  and  Distributing  Company  of  India,  Limited,  undertook  as  an  experi- 
ment to  plough  large  tracts  of  land  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with  tractors 
and  various  types  of  ploughs  at  their  own  expense.  This  was  done,  not  with  the 
narrow  view  of  increasing  the  immediate  sales  of  oil  which  would  result  from 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  tractors  employed,  but  with  the  general  idea  that 
the  introduction  of  modern  methods  would  not  only  benefit  themselves  but 
all  other  organizations  and  the  people  generally.  Mechanization  of  agricultural 
methods  has  not  received  much  attention  in  the  past.  The  success  achieved 
by  the  agricultural  departments  of  the  various  provinces  has  been  in  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  varieties  of  crops.  The  question  of  the  introduction  of 
power  has  not  been  overlooked,  but  there  have  been  many  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  use  of  large  power  machinery,  such  as  steam  tackle  and  motor  tractors, 
has  been  outside  the  small  cultivator's  reach,  and  it  is  only  by  co-operative 
effort  that  he  can  avail  himself  of  its  use.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  tractor 
will  displace  from  eight  to  ten  pairs  of  bullocks,  the  great  field  there  is  for  them 
in  India  may  be  readily  understood. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  United  States  $300,000,000  is  spent  annually  in 
efforts  to  eradicate  weeds,  but  in  India  the  loss  due  to  these  must  be  much 
greater.  Because  of  the  land  that  is  uncultivated  and  undeveloped,  vast  tracts 
are  covered  with  weeds,  and  therefore  cannot  be  cultivated  by  ordinary  bullock 
methods,  which  are  unsuited  for  ploughing  more  than  6  or  7  inches  deep,  while 
hand  digging  is  expensive  and  is  restricted  by  the  labour  supply  available  and, 
in  any  event,  can  only  cover  very  small  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  tractor 
ploughing  does  not  require  the  supervision  entailed  by  manual  labour,  while 
the  time  required  is  estimated  to  be  one-fiftieth  of  that  taken  by  hand  digging. 
After  hand  digging  the  immediate  yield  is  poor,  whereas  the  opposite  is  the  case 
after  tractor  ploughing.  In  addition,  tractor  ploughing  has  been  found  to  be 
cheaper,  except  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply 
of  cheap  labour. 

From  this  experimental  work,  carried  out  by  the  Indian  organization 
referred  to,  it  has  been  found  that  the  number  of  bullocks  employed  on  large 
farms  can  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  consequent  heavy  expenditure  propor- 
tionately decreased,  as  a  result  of  which  the  standard  of  cattle  stock  would  be 
improved.  With  fewer  cattle  required,  more  attention  can  be  paid  to  their 
feeding;  and  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  stock  generally  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  country  at  large. 

Among  the  types  of  machinery  other  than  tractors  used  in  these  experi- 
ments, one  was  of  Canadian  origin  and  manufacture  and  proved  very  success- 
ful; in  fact,  this  particular  machine  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by  the  authorities 
who  carried  out  the  experimental  work.  It  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that 
this  machine  was  only  introduced  into  India  through  demonstration  by  the 
manufacturer's  own  qualified  engineer.  It  is  only  by  demonstration  and  by 
proving  to  the  cultivator  the  benefit  which  machinery  can  offer  that  there  is 
any  hope  of  effecting  sales.  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  are  referred  to 
a  monograph  recently  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Council  of 
Agricultural  Research,  entitled  "Mechanical  Cultivation  in  India,"  which 
describes  in  detail  the  experiments  referred  to  in  this  report.  This  may  be 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  India,  India  House, 
Aldwych,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  6s.  6d. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  July  12,  1935. — The  Supreme  Court's  recent  ruling  in  connection 
with  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  the  most  important  trade  factor 
during  the  past  quarter.  The  decision  was  immediately  followed  by  considerable 
confusion  in  business  quarters,  and  a  temporary  recession  on  the  commodity  and 
security  markets.  Although  uncertainty,  especially  in  reference  to  prices,  is  ex- 
pected to  exist  during  the  transitional  period  until  business  becomes  adjusted  to 
the  removal  of  code  restrictions,  the  decision  is  not  regarded  as  necessarily  con- 
stituting an  unfavourable  influence,  even  from  the  short-term  business  point  of 
view. 

Business  in  general  continues  to  exhibit  the  seasonal  downward  tendency 
that  has  been  visible  throughout  the  spring  season.  Some  signs  of  moderate 
revival  have  been  noted  in  the  last  few  weeks,  but  these  have  not  yet  become 
sufficiently  marked  to  indicate  a  change  of  trend.  Foreign  conditions  have  prob- 
ably played  a  more  important  part  than  usual  in  June  in  influencing  business 
judgments.  The  monetary  situation  in  France,  the  Ethiopian  dispute,  and  the 
renewal  of  military  conflict  between  China  and  Japan  were  the  chief  factors. 

Electric  power  consumption  has  been  well  maintained,  and,  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  basis,  shows  a  net  gain  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  rate  of 
steel  output  has  continued  to  recede  gradually.  New  construction  is  still  some- 
what smaller  than  a  year  ago,  with  a  greater  activity  in  residential  building. 
The  cotton  textile  industry,  while  less  active  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
has  shown  no  definite  trend  in  recent  weeks.  Retail  trade  appears  to  be  fairly 
well  maintained,  while  the  trend  of  business  failures  continues  to  indicate  rela- 
tively favourable  operation  in  most  branches  of  business. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  United  States  Crop  Reporting  Board  predicted  a  wheat  production  this 
year  of  731,045,000  bushels  as  compared  with  last  year's  production  of  496,- 
929,000  bushels,  one  of  the  smallest  crops  in  the  nation's  history. 

An  indicated  surplus  of  about  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  was  threatened 
by  widespread  rust  infection,  which  may  or  may  not  prove  serious,  depending 
upon  weather  conditions  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  board  expects  a  general  increase  of  all  major  crops,  except  potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes,  over  that  of  last  year.  The  yield  of  oats  is  expected  to  be 
1,266,243,000  bushels  as  against  528,815,000  bushels  in  1934.  The  barley  crop 
is  estimated  at  316,850,000  bushels  as  compared  with  118,348,000  bushels  for 
1934.  A  yield  of  2,044,601,000  bushels  of  corn  is  expected  as  against  1,377,126,000 
bushels  last  year.  Rye  production  will  be  about  53,100,000  bushels  for  1935. 
Potato  production  was  put  at  367,589,000  bushels,  nearly  5  per  cent  smaller  than 
the  385,421,000  bushels  harvested  in  1934,  but  1  per  cent  larger  than  the  1928-32 
average.  The  sweet  potato  yield  will  be  less  than  1  per  cent  below  that  of  the 
1933  and  1934  harvests. 

While  the  acreage  of  crops  is  now  well  above  last  year,  it  is  below  other 
recent  years.  As  fewer  areas  have  been  suffering  from  lack  of  rain  than  in  any 
summer  since  1927,  the  amount  of  spring  crops  to  be  abandoned  this  year  is 
expected  to  be  much  below  that  in  recent  drought  seasons. 

Cotton. — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics,  the  total  acre- 
age of  cotton  at  July  1  was  29,166,000  as  compared  with  27,883,000  at  this 
time  in  1934.  This  was  an  increase  of  4-6  per  cent  over  1934,  but  was  28-6  per 
cent  below  the  1929-1933  average.  Except  for  last  year  it  was  the  smallest  acre- 
age since  1905. 
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Extensive  leasing  of  land  to  the  Government  under  the  A.A.A.  program  has 
been  the  primary  cause  of  restriction  of  acreage.  Along  with  this  the  flooding  of 
the  cotton  land  in  the  west  of  the  belt  has  kept  down  the  acreage  planted. 

Since  February  the  rate  of  consumption  of  cotton  by  the  mills  has  gradually 
declined  as  cotton  manufacturing  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  diminution  of  general 
business.  Actual  consumption  for  the  first  five  months  of  1935  was  2,432,000  bales. 

STEEL  INDUSTRY 

The  steel  industry  begins  the  last  half  of  the  current  year  with  operations 
9-8  points,  or  42-6  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average  at  the  beginning  of  July  a 
year  ago.  Production  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  averaged  46  per  cent,  and  a  drop 
of  12  points  to  34  per  cent  would  represent  a  greater  decline  than  has  usually 
occurred.  The  showing  is  not  unfavourable,  however,  because  of  the  influence 
the  automobile  industry  has  exerted  on  it.  It  is  estimated  that  the  automobile 
industry  took  fully  30  per  cent  of  all  the  steel  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

For  the  first  six  months  production  was  16,024,691  tons  against  16,402,554 
tons  in  the  first  half  of  1934.  In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  the  output  was 
7,507,254  tons  compared  with  9,395,041  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year. 

The  monthly  output  of  steel  is  as  follows: — 


1935  1934 
Tons  Tons 

January   2,871,531  1,997,129 

February   2.777,765  2,211,944 

Mai  el,   2.868,141  2,798,440 

Apvil   2.640.504  2,936,064 

May   2.635.857  3,399,494 

Juno   2,230,893  3,059,483 


Total   16,024,691  16,402,554 


AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

Automobile  production  continues  to  keep  up  well,  sustained  by  a  steady  flow 
of  retail  sales  substantially  larger  than  was  anticipated  by  automobile  executives 
some  time  ago.  It  seems  likely  that  the  June  production  will  be  about  the  same 
as  that  of  May,  when  385,486  passenger  cars  and  trucks  were  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Production  will  be  well  above  that  for  June, 
1934,  when  320,382  units  were  produced. 

Production  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  will  total  2,350,000  cars  and  trucks 
for  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  over  the  1,796,347  units  manufactured  in  the  cor- 
responding 1934  period.  It  will  be  82  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  1934, 
and  larger  by  some  350,000  cars  than  the  total  output  of  1933. 

The  output  by  the  industry  as  a  whole  will  probably  run  to  about  3,600,000 
units  for  the  year,  a  recovery  of  152  per  cent  from  1,431,000  in  1932 — the  lowest  in 
seventeen  years — but  32  per  cent  under  the  1929  total.  The  "  big  three  " — 
General  Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler — will  carry  production  to  more  than  3,200,000 
cars  and  trucks,  as  closely  as  can  be  estimated  with  the  half-year  still  to  run. 

COMMODITY  PRICES 

The  general  level  of  basic  commodity  prices  has  advanced  to  a  little  over  a 
point  above  that  of  last  year  and  is  the  highest  the  industry  has  reached  since 
April,  1934.  Farm  prices  have  eased  slightly,  but  the  causes  are:  first,  the  resist- 
ance of  consumers  to  food  price  advances  which  they  cannot  afford  to  pay;  and 
second,  the  improved  crop  prospects. 

According  to  the  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  retail  food  prices 
advanced  38-5  per  cent  from  the  low  point  of  the  depression  to  the  high  of  the 
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spring,  which  came  at  the  end  of  April.  Beef  prices  at  retail  are  more  than  35  per 
cent  above  last  year,  and  pork  and  lard  are  over  50  per  cent  higher. 

Metal  prices  were  somewhat  irregular,  with  moderate  increases  in  lead,  steel 
scrap,  and  zinc,  and  decreases  in  tin  and  silver.  Copper  and  finished  steel  were 
unchanged. 

Textiles  made  a  relatively  favourable  showing.  There  were  advances  in 
wool  and  burlap,  while  silk  remained  unchanged,  and  cotton  was  slightly  lower. 


RAILWAY  CAR  LOADINGS 

Car  loadings  show  that  traffic  continued  to  run  behind  both  last  year  and 
1933,  due  principally  to  a  drop  in  grain  and  live  stock  under  both  the  periods 
and,  in  addition,  to  the  falling  off  in  miscellaneous  traffic  under  last  year. 

Loadings  in  the  first  twenty-six  weeks  of  this  year  totalled  15,t76,057  cars 
compared  with  15,436,623  cars  in  the  same  period  of  1934,  a  decrease  of  1-7  per 
cent  compared  with  the  1933  period,  when  car  loadings  reached  13,344,300,  an 
increase  of  13-  7  per  cent. 

Loadings  by  commodities  in  the  first  twenty-six  weeks  this  year  compare  as 
follows: — 

1935  1934 

Miscellaneous  freight   5,796,872  5,764,047 

Merchandise  l.c.l   4,040,025  4,183,825 

,  Coal   3,201,143  3,183,142 

Forest  products   634,370  600,415 

Ore   338,711  320,593 

Coke   175,212  200,673 

Grain  and  grain  products   670,257  778,221 

Livestock   319,467  405,707 


BANK  CLEARINGS 


Bank  clearings  from  162  cities  in  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Districts 
amounted  to  $146,691,350,645  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935,  an  increase  of 
8  per  cent  over  the  total  of  $135,769,642,149  for  the  same  period  of  1934.  In 
New  York  City  the  clearings  for  the  first  half  of  1935  were  $91,730,548,826  as 
compared  with  $87,183,857,884  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934,  an  increase 
of  5*2  per  cent. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  total  number  of  people  employed  at  the  end  of  April  was  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago,  and  considerably  above  the  low  level  prevailing  in  1932  and 
the  early  part  of  1933.  The  volume  of  unemployment  continued  to  be  high,  and 
approximately  20,000,000  people  were  on  relief  rolls  in  April. 

The  principal  change  in  employment  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year 
is  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  employed  at  factories,  particularly  in  the 
manufacture  of  durable  goods.  To  the  end  of  April,  factory  employment  has 
been  about  3  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  There  was  a  7  per  cent  increase 
at  establishments  producing  durable  goods,  where  declines  during  the  depression 
had  been  the  largest.  In  the  automobile  and  machinery  industries  there  have 
been  substantial  increases  in  employment.  The  employment  in  agriculture  and 
in  the  building  industry  increased  seasonally. 

Declines  in  employment  were  reported  for  railroad  repair  shops  and  textile 
mills.  The  men's  clothing  industry  snowed  none  of  the  usual  seasonal  decline. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

New  financing  during  the  first  six  months  of  1935  reached  the  highest  level 
since  1931.  The  large  volume  of  bonds  offering  during  the  first  half  reflected  the 
broad  movement  toward  the  refunding  of  outstanding  obligations  and  the  substi- 
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tution  of  lower  for  higher  interest  indebtedness.  The  volume  of  securities  issued 
during  the  period  totalled  $1,547,885,900,  which  compared  with  $768,009,627  for 
the  same  period  of  1934. 

The  large  banks  are  steadily  increasing  their  earnings  assets,  particularly  in 
the  investment  field.  In  many  cases  the  volume  of  cash  has  been  reduced  while 
earning  assets  have  increased.  The  bank  statements  also  show  increases  in  un- 
divided profits  accounts  after  payment  and  reserves  for  dividends  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year. 

Passage  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  with  its  resultant  curb  on  cor- 
porate financing  left  federal  and  municipal  securities  as  almost  the  only  outlet 
for  new  investment.  The  Government's  conversion  of  Liberty  3^  Bonds  into  new 
securities,  which  are  subject  to  surtaxes,  in  turn  left  municipal  bonds  as  the  only 
large  source  of  supply  of  totally  exempt  securities. 

Further  evidence  of  easy  money  was  given  when  the  State  Banking  Board 
ordered  banks  to  set  a  maximum  rate  of  2  per  cent  on  deposits,  beginning 
October  1. 

The  gold  holdings  of  the  United  States  were  further  increased  during  the 
second  quarter,  especially  in  June,  when  there  was  a  crisis  in  the  French  franc. 
Of  a  total  of  $236,000,000  of  gold  imported  in  June,  $204,000,000  came  from 
France  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from  Holland.  The  country's  monetary  gold 
stock  is  now  over  $9,000,000,000,  and  is  the  largest  supply  that  the  United  States 
has  ever  held. 

FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  United  States  Treasury  closed  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30  with  a  deficit 
of  $3,575,357,963  and  a  record  public  debt  of  $28,700,892,624.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  amounted  to  $7,375,825,166,  including  $3,654,590,530  of 
"  emergency  "  spending. 

The  deficit  of  $3,575,357,963  as  compared  with  that  of  $3,989,496,035  in 
the  previous  year  is  considerably  less  than  the  $4,869,418,338  deficit  estimated  in 
the  President's  budget  message  to  Congress  last  spring. 

Expenditures  of  $7,375,825,166  were  greater  than  the  expenditures  of  $7,105,- 
050,085  in  the  previous  fiscal  period,  which  included  $4,004,135,551  for  emergency 
spending.  Offsetting  the  expenditures  was  revenue  in  the  1935  fiscal  year  of 
$3,800,467,202  compared  with  $3,115,554,050  in  the  previous  period. 

The  President  had  placed  expenditures  at  $8,581,069,026,  and  of  this  amount 
it  was  estimated  that  $5,259,802,852  would  be  used  for  recovery  and  relief;  the 
actual  figures  were  $3,654,590,530. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  July  10,  1935. — The  following  report  is  based  on  official  statistics 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  data  prepared  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Washington. 

EXPORTS 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  quarter  of  1935  declined 
both  in  quantity  and  value  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1934, 
and  was  considerably  under  the  average  exports  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  years 
1930  to  1934.  Exports  were  valued  at  $524,214,000,  a  decline  of  0-3  per  cent,  and 
of  16-9  below  the  five-year  average.  The  quantity  was  5  per  cent  smaller  than 
a  year  ago,  and  16  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average;  the  average  export  price 
was  6-5  per  cent  higher. 
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The  following  are  comparative  figures  for  January-to-March  period  of  1934 
and  1935:— 

Jan.-Mar.,  1935     Jan.-Mar.,  1934 

Domestic  exports   $515,825,000  $516,541,000 

Re-exports   8,389,000  9,298,000 

Total  exports   $524,214,000  $525,839,000 

Principal  Exports. — By  value,  69  per  cent  of  the  exports  were  products  of 
the  factory,  mine,  and  forest,  and  31  per  cent  were  agricultural  products.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  leading  exports,  chiefly  manufactured  commodities,  recorded 
increased  values  for  the  first  quarter  of  1935  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1934,  but  these  were  the  smallest  since  1933.  On  a  quantity  basis,  about  62  per 
cent  registered  increases. 

The  following  are  the  fifteen  chief  exports  according  to  value.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  after  the  name  of  the  commodity  indicate  the  percentage  of  the 
total  value  of  domestic  exports. 


Jan.-Mar., 

Jan.-Mar., 

Per  Cent 

Commodity  and  Rank 

1935 

1934 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

$81,049,000 

$113,900,000 

-28.8 

Automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories  (12.2%) 

62,749.000 

44,662,000 

+  40.5 

26,172.000 

20,031,000 

+  30.7 

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  (3.4%). 

17,332,000 

14.469.000 

+  19.8 

Lubricating  oil  (2.7%)  

v  14,103,000 

14,748,000 

-  4.4 

Gasoline,  naphtha,  and  other  light  products 

(2.3%)  

12.088.000 

14,728,000 

-17.9 

Crude  petroleum  (2.0%)  

10,110,000 

9,042,000 

+  11.8 

Refined   copper    in   ingots,    bars,    or  other 

forms  (1.8%)  

9.189.000 

8.292.000 

+  10.8 

8.860.000 

9.715.000 

-  8.8 

Boards,  planks,  and  scantlings  (1.7%)  ..  .. 

8.800.000 

8.564.000 

+  2.8 

7,819,000 

10,886,000 

-28.2 

Iron  and  steel  plates,  sheets,  skelp,  and  strips 

(1.5%)  

7,757,000 

9,033,000 

-14.1 

Agricultural     machinery     and  implements 

(1.3%)  

6,575,000 

4,073,000 

+  61.4 

Iron  and  steel  scrap  including  tin  plate  scrap 

(1.2%)  

5,985.000 

3.285.000 

+  82.2 

Gas  and  fuel  oil  (1.1%)  

5,800,000 

6,548,000 

-11.4 

Unmanufactured  cotton  continued  to  be  the  principal  export  commodity, 
but  constituted  only  15-7  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  as  compared  with  22  per 
cent  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  The  quantity  shipped  during  the  first 
quarter  was  1,221,000  bales  or  38-3  per  cent  under  the  quantity  shipped  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1934  and  38-7  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average.  The  average 
price  advanced  from  10-9  cents  to  12-5  cents  per  pound.  Japan  was  the  United 
States'  best  customer  for  this  product,  taking  almost  one-third  of  the  total  amount 
exported. 

The  steady  recovery  in  automotive  exports,  noticeable  throughout  1934,  was 
well  maintained  in  the  first  quarter  of  1935.  Automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories 
were  12-2  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  exports  for  the  period  under  review. 
Exports  of  passenger  cars  amounted  to  47,088  units,  representing  64-1  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1934  and  59-9  per  cent  above  the  average  for 
1930  to  1934.  There  was  a  decrease  of  6-4  per  cent  in  motor  trucks  and  buses, 
which  numbered  22,176,  but  this  was  32-6  per  cent  greater  than  the  five-year 
average. 

With  a  sharp  rise  in  the  average  export  price  of  leaf  tobacco,  from  20  •  7  cents 
a  pound  to  31-2  cents  a  pound,  the  value  of  $26,172,000  showed  a  gain  of  30-7 
per  cent.  Sales,  however,  declined  by  13-2  per  cent;  the  total  exports  were 
83,620,000  pounds.  Leaf  tobacco  represents  5-1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
domestic  exports. 

General  machinery  exports  have  increased  by  29  per  cent  in  value.  Under 
this  heading,  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  exports  increased  19-8  per  cent 
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over  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  Quantity  gains  in  this  group  include 
household  refrigerators  (26-9  per  cent),  batteries  (41-4  per  cent),  and  radio 
receiving  tubes  (4-8  per  cent).  In  all  cases  the  five-year  average  was  exceeded. 

Exports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  increased  by  61*4  per 
cent  by  value  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  Sharp  increases  were  also 
recorded  in  track-laying  tractors,  wheel  tractors,  as  well  as  oil  well  and  refinery 
machinery. 

Exports  of  copper,  brass  and  bronze,  lead,  and  zinc  are  all  higher  in  1935. 
Copper,  amounting  to  135,290,000  pounds,  shows  a  substantial  increase  of  30-2 
per  cent;  but  the  average  export  price  dropped  from  8  to  6*8  cents  per  pound. 
Exports  of  bauxite  and  other  aluminium  ores  more  than  doubled  those  of  the 
1934  period. 

Crude  petroleum  exports  amounted  to  8,454,000  barrels,  an  increase  of  14-5 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1934  and  of  42-9  per  cent  above  the 
1930  to  1934  average. 

Chief  Export  Markets. — An  analysis  of  exports  by  countries  indicates  a  shift 
in  the  currents  of  United  States  foreign  trade  from  Europe  to  other  regions.  A 
decline  of  $43,000,000  in  the  export  trade  to  Europe  is  almost  offset  by  increased 
shipments  to  South  America,  the  Far  East,  and  other  markets. 

The  following  are  the  fifteen  best  customers  of  the  United  States  in  order 
of  importance.  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  percentage  of  total  exports 
taken  by  that  country.  The  plus  sign  after  the  percentage  indicates  countries 
making  larger  purchases  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  quarter  of  1935 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 


Value, 

Country  and  Rank  Jan.-Mar.,  1935 

United  Kingdom  (17.8%)+   ..  $93,177,000 

Canada  (13.8%)+   72,120,000 

Japan  (9.7%)+   50,618,000 

France  (4.2%)   22.204,000 

Italy  (3.8%)  +   20,050,000 

Germany  (3.2%)   16,923,000 

Mexico  (2.9%)  +   15,368.000 

Cuba  (2.8%)+   14.663.000 


Value, 

Country  and  Rank  Jan.-Mar.,  1935 

Australia  (2.6%)+   13,824,000 

China  (2.5%)   13,075,000 

Philippine  Islands  (2.5%)  ....  12,946,000 

Belgium  (2.3%)   12,281,000 

Argentina  (2.3%>)  +   11,891,000 

British  S.  Africa  (2.3%)+  ..  11,801,000 
Brazil  (2.1%)+   11,210,000 


The  United  Kingdom  is  the  leading  consumer  of  United  States  products, 
exports  to  which  are  practically  stationary.  Canada  is  in  second  position,  pur- 
chasing to  a  value  of  $72,120,000,  or  13  per  cent  higher  than  in  1934.  Among 
the  percentage  increases  in  the  British  Empire  were:  Australia,  52-5;  South 
Africa,  24;  India,  36-7;  New  Zealand,  22-9;  Hongkong,  32-7;  British  West 
Africa,  119-8;  British  Malaya,  29-1. 

Of  European  countries,  smaller  purchases  were  made  by  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  Denmark.  In  contrast  to  the  decline  in  the 
European  markets,  sales  to  Latin-American  countries  were  all  larger.  Among 
the  percentage  increases  were :  Mexico,  25-1;  Cuba,  58;  Argentina,  26-4;  Brazil, 
22-2;  Colombia,  51-1;  Venezuela,  47-6;  and  Chile,  108-8. 

Exports  to  Japan  for  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  over  $50,000,000, 
an  increase  of  5-4  per  cent;  those  to  China  amounted  to  $13,075,000,  or  27  per 
cent  less. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  period  was  $496,250,000,  a  gain  of  21-8 
per  cent  and  only  2-8  per  cent  less  than  the  five-year  average  value,  1930  to  1934. 
The  quantity  exceeded  last  year's  figure  by  18  per  cent  and  the  five-year  average 
by  11  per  cent. 

2291—3^ 
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Value 

Per  cent 

Jan.-Mar.,  1935  Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Inc.  or  Dec 

$41,766,000 

$39,835,000 

+  4.8 

40,173,000 

24,902,000 

+  61.3 

35,767,000 

20,121,000 

+  77.8 

ia,v±i,yj\jyj 

19,850,000 

10,045,000 

+97.6 

16,670,000 

15,737,000 

+  5.9 

14,974,000 

14,406,000 

+  3.9 

11,586,000 

15,043,000 

-23.0 

11,156,000 

5,847,000 

+  90.8 

9,367,000 

10,460,000 

-10.4 

7,712,000 

9,874,000 

-21.9 

7,673,000 

7,137,000 

+  7.5 

7,142,000 

6,453,000 

+  10.7 

6,694,000 

7,174,000 

-  6.7 

6,376,000 

5,316,000 

+  19.9 

Principal  Imports. — The  following  are  the  fifteen  chief  imports  according  to 
value  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934  and  1935.  Figures  in  parentheses  after  name 
of  commodity  indicate  percentage  of  total  value  of  imports. 

Commodity  and  Rank 

Coffee  (8.4%)  

Cane  sugar  (8.1%)  

Crude  rubber,  including  latex  (7.2%)   ..  .. 

Raw  silk  (4.2%)  

Tin  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  etc.  (4.0%)  

Standard  newsprint  paper  (3.4%)  

Wood  pulp  (3.0%)  

Undressed  and  dressed  furs  (2.3%)  

Cocoa,  or  cacao,  beans  (2.2%)  

Raw  hides  and  skins  except  furs  (1.9%)  .. 

Liquors,  distilled  (1.6%)  

Burlaps  (1.5%)  

Copper  ore,  concentrates,  and  regulus  (cop- 
per content)  (1.4%)  

Fertilizers,  except  nitrate  of  soda  (1.3%)  .. 
Fish  (1.3%)  

Imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1935  consist  of  57-4  per  cent  of  agricultural 
and  42-6  per  cent  of  non-agricultural  commodities.  On  a  quantity  basis,  forty- 
three  out  of  seventy  items,  or  61-4  per  cent,  recorded  gains,  headed  by  the  heavy 
increase  of  73,000  per  cent  for  oats.  A  very  notable  increase  was  also  made  in 
corn  as  a  result  of  abnormal  conditions. 

Coffee  continues  to  be  the  chief  import  product,  with  approximately  no 
change  in  value  but  a  decline  in  quantity. 

A  heavy  increase,  and  one  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  total  imports,  is 
recorded  in  crude  rubber,  the  average  import  price  of  which  has  advanced  from 
7-1  to  11-8  cents  per  pound.  Copper  ores  and  concentrates,  amounting  to  111,- 
016,000  pounds,  constitutes  the  largest  amount  ever  brought  into  the  United 
States  during  a  three  months'  period.  It  is  imported  for  the  most  part  in  bond, 
and  is  exported  after  smelting  and  refining. 

Nearly  all  the  nickel  imports  are  from  Canada.  A  total  of  18,946,000 
pounds  of  nickel  and  nickel  alloys  were  imported  during  the  quarter,  an  increase 
of  26-7  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1934  and  of  55-7  per  cent  over 
the  five-year  average. 

Pulpwood  shipments  are  double  those  of  the  1934  period.  Imports  of  wheat 
were  valued  at  $4,632,000  in  1935  as  compared  with  $1,786,000;  of  cattle, 
$2,074,000  compared  with  $257,000;  and  of  wheat  by-products  feeds,  $2,000,000 
compared  with  a  negligible  value  in  the  1934  period. 

Grains,  especially  feedstuffs,  were  imported  in  unprecedented  quantities 
because  of  scarcity  in  drought  areas,  higher  prices  enabling  them  to  be  brought 
in  at  a  profit.  Shipments  included  over  6,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  6,358,000 
bushels  of  oats.  Total  cattle  shipments  during  the  period  were  96,993,  or  three 
times  more  than  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1934. 

Chief  Sources  of  Supply. — The  following  table  gives  the  fifteen  chief  sources 
of  supply  in  order  of  importance.  Plus  signs  indicate  countries  with  larger  sales 
to  the  United  States  during  this  quarter  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  Figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  name  of  a  country  indicate  percentage  of  total 
imports  taken  from  that  country. 

Value  Value 
Country  and  Rank         Jan.-Mar.,  1935  Country  and  Rank         Jan.-Mar.,  1935 

Canada  (11  7%)+  $58,254,000  British  India  (3.1%)  $15,269,000 

British  Malaya  (7.8%)+  ....    38,572,000  China  (3.0%)+   14,971,000 

Japan  (7  0%)  +   34,874.000  Netherlands  India  (2.9%)  +. .  14.290,000 

United  Kingdom  (6.8%)  +  ....    33,655,000  Argentina  (2.8%)  +   14,074.000 

Philippine  Islands  (6.1%)+  ..    30,125,000  Colombia  (2.8%)  +   13,855,000 

Brazil  (5.2%)+   25,984,000  France  (2.7%)   13.342.000 

Cuba  (4.9%)+   24,557,000  Mexico  (2.5%)  +   12.341.000 

Germany  (3.9%)   19,282.000 
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Canada  is  the  leading  source  of  supply  for  imports  into  the  United  States. 
As  will  be  noted,  the  Dominion  shipped  to  a  value  of  $20,000,000  more  than 
British  Malaya,  her  nearest  trade  rival,  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  fourth 
position.  Heavy  purchases  of  rubber  and  tin  have  resulted  in  British  Malaya 
moving  up  to  second  from  sixth  place.  Imports  from  Canada  increased  by  20 
per  cent.  Purchases  from  practically  all  the  other  Empire  countries  showed  a 
substantial  increase.  Increases  by  percentages  were:  British  West  Africa, 
112-5;  Ceylon,  49-8;  Australia,  82-1;  New  Zealand,  74-1;  Hongkong,  67-7. 
Of  the  European  countries,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  Czechoslovakia, 
Russia,  and  Finland  all  show  increases.  In  the  case  of  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Norway  declines  were  recorded. 

With  reference  to  Latin-American  countries,  imports  from  Brazil  remained 
practically  stationary  at  $25,984,000.  Heavy  receipts  of  sugar  from  Cuba 
brought  imports  to  a  total  of  $24,557,000,  or  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  last 
year's  period.  Imports  from  Japan  show  an  increase  of  15-8  per  cent,  shipments 
amounting  to  $34,874,000. 

IMPORTS  OF  GOLD 

Possibly  the  outstanding  factor  in  international  payments  during  1934  was 
the  heavy  imports  of  gold  into  the  United  States,  amounting  to  $1,187,000,000. 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  records  this  record  inflow  as  the  result 
of:  (1)  the  large  export  excess  of  merchandise,  amounting  to  $478,000,000;  (2) 
repatriation  of  American  funds;  (3)  the  return  of  foreign-owned  funds;  (4) 
new  foreign  funds  seeking  safety  in  the  United  States. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  JAPAN  IN  1934 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1934  was  29  cents,  and  in  1933, 

28  cents  Canadian  funds) 

Kobe,  June  19,  1935. — According  to  the  annual  returns  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Japan,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  Japan's  total  imports  for  the 
years  1934  and  1933  were  valued  at  2,282,601,600  yen  and  1,917,219,858  yen 
respectively.  Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  54,093,620  yen  in  1934  and 
46,891,334  yen  in  1933.  Canada  was  credited  with  approximately  2-3  per  cent 
of  the  total  trade  in  1934  as  against  approximately  2-4  per  cent  in  1933.  Im- 
ports from  Canada  are  for  the  most  part  raw  materials  for  industry.  The  trade 
returns  are  given  by  various  groups  of  items,  and  this  plan  is  used  throughout 
this  report. 

I.    PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS  (LIVING) 

Japan's  total  imports  of  plants  and  animals  during  the  calendar  year  1934 
were  valued  at  1,142,570  yen  and  in  1933  at  1,420,424  yen.  Canada's  share  was 
71,728  yen  compared  with  1,353  yen  in  1933,  and  represents  the  importation  of 
a  few  live  mink  and  live  foxes.  At  one  time  a  considerable  trade  was  done  in 
live  rabbits,  but  no  very  great  success  was  experienced  in  the  raising  of  rabbits, 
and  in  the  last  few  years  rabbit  breeding  has  fallen  off.  Cows  were  also  im- 
ported at  one  time,  but  prices  are  too  high  at  present,  and  Japanese  breeders 
have  improved  their  herds  to  such  an  extent  that  little  in  the  way  of  new  stock 
is  required. 

II.    GRAINS,  FLOURS,  STARCHES,  AND  SEEDS 

Imports  under  the  above  heading  amounted  to  125,444,090  yen  in  1934  and 
133,306,581  yen  in  1933.  Canada's  share  was  8,198,865  yen  compared  with 
10,307,706  yen  in  1933.  Wheat  and  soya  beans  were  the  largest  individual 
items. 
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Wheat. — Total  imports  amounted  to  40,748,550  yen  compared  with  44,384,- 
004  yen  in  1933.  Canada's  trade  was  valued  at  8,119,710  yen  and  10,243,355 
yen  in  1933.  In  1934  Australia,  owing  to  lower  prices,  supplied  to  the  value  of 
22,032,782  yen.  The  next  largest  supplier  was  the  United  States,  whose  exports, 
due  largely  to  Government  assistance  in  marketing  wheat  from  the  Western 
States,  were  valued  at  9,869,363  yen.  Price  is  the  primary  consideration,  though 
there  is  a  definite  market  here  for  a  regular  quantity  of  Canadian  hard  wheat 
for  milling  purposes.  Imports  of  fodder  (not  listed  in  the  above  figures),  con- 
sisting of  feed  wheat,  were  valued  at  1,132,961  yen.  This  business  depends  on 
available  supplies  in  Canada  of  low-grade  wheat. 

Wheat  Flour. — Owing  to  Japan's  position  as  a  manufacturer  of  flour,  imports 
under  this  heading  are  relatively  small,  amounting  to  146,010  yen  compared 
with  118,201  yen  in  1933.  Canada  is  the  largest  single  supplier  with  78,869 
yen  in  1934  and  63,865  yen  in  1933.  In  1934  the  United  States  supplied  wheat 
flour  to  the  value  of  44,485  yen  and  Australia  to  22,214  yen.  A  small  portion 
of  Canada's  flour  is  imported  for  baking  purposes,  but  the  bulk  is  a  flour  of  a 
high  gluten  content  and  is  made  into  "  ajinomoto,"  a  seasoning  product. 

III.    BEVERAGES,  COMESTIBLES,  AND  TOBACCO 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  71,865,555  ven  as  against  62,- 
479,418  yen  in  1933  (Canada  1,107,121  yen  and  1,080,517  yen). 

Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Nuts  (Preserved  with  Sugar,  etc.). — Imports  under 
this  heading  are  very  small  and  were  valued  at  26,901  yen  compared  with 
22,158  yen  in  1933,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  235  yen  in  1934  and  16,640 
yen  in  1933.  Only  well-advertised  brands  for  consumption  among  foreigners 
are  saleable.  The  Canadian  dollar  was  lower  in  value  in  terms  of  yen  than  the 
United  States  dollar  in  1933,  and  exports  were  diverted  to  American  factories  in 
Canada. 

Confectioneries  and  Jams. — This  is  a  relatively  unimportant  item  in  Japan's 
trade  and  is  one  which  is  consumed  by  the  foreign  population.  Japanese  pro- 
duction of  confectionery  and  jams  has  nmproved  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Total  imports  in  1934  were  valued  at  49,017  yen  and  39,452  yen  in  1933.  Canada 
is  credited  with  1,393  yen  and  1,389  yen  in  the  respective  years.  The  main 
item  was  chocolates  for  the  Christmas  and  Easter  trade,  business  being  confined 
to  well-known  brands. 

Beef,  Fresh. — Imports  were  valued  at  6,876,785  yen  compared  with  5,267,- 
296  yen  in  1933.  Supplies  were  obtained  principally  from  China  and  the  Kwan- 
tung^  Province,  with  smaller  amounts  from  Australia,  Uruguay,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  Canada  is  credited  with  115,250  yen  in  fresh  beef  as  against 
225  yen  in  1933.  This  trade  depends,  in  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  on  sup- 
plies being  available  at  a  competitive  price;  but  business  is  again  impossible 
owing  to  high  prices  in  the  Dominion. 

Meats,  Poultry,  and  Game  (in  Tin,  Bottle,  or  Jar). — There  is  little  demand 
in  Japan  for  these  products.  Imports  were  valued  at  505,618  yen  compared 
with  269,403  yen  in  1933.  The  largest  single  item  is  corned  beef,  which  is  im- 
ported principally  from  Argentina.  In  canned  sausage,  bacon,  ham,  and  frozen 
mutton  and  pork  Canada  is  credited  with  17,305  yen  as  against  17,265  yen  in 
1933.  Although  these  products  are  well  known  here,  the  market  is  strictly 
limited,  and  in  the  case  of  bacon  and  ham  Japanese  production  is  cheaper,  and 
it  is  improving  rapidly  in  quality. 

Salted  Fish. — These  come  principally  from  Asiatic  Russia,  and  of  the  total 
imports  in  1934,  valued  at  11,480,355  yen,  Russia  is  credited  with  10,783,542 
yen.    Canada  was  credited  with  692,102  yen,  principally  dry  salt  herring  lor 
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re-export  to  Formosa,  Korea,  and  North  China.  This  trade  was  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state  until  the  British  Columbia  Salt  Fish  Board  took  it  over  in 
the  fall  of  1934.  While  there  are  a  few  marketing  details  that  will  have  to  be 
improved,  considerable  success  has  been  achieved  in  regulating  this  trade.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  salted  salmon  is  brought  in  from  Canada  for  the  New 
Year  trade  in  Japan. 

Other  Fish  and  Shell  Fish. — Imports  in  1934  were  valued  at  8,799,884  yen 
compared  with  5,668,839  yen  in  1933.  Asiatic  Russia  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  (principally  frozen  salmon)  was  valued 
at  174,453  yen  compared  with  147,067  yen  in  1933. 

Butter. — The  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Japan  in  recent  years 
has  caused  the  imports  of  butter  to  decline  heavily;  they  fell  from  142,033  yen 
in  1933  to  36,307  yen  in  1934.  The  business  has  become  a  seasonal  one;  sup- 
plies are  required  only  in  the  slack  producing  season.  Imports  from  Canada 
were  valued  at  6,485  yen  as  against  9,454  yen  in  1933. 

Condensed  Milk  (Dried). — The  development  of  the  milk-canning  industry 
and  the  imposition  of  high  duties  has  seriously  affected  the  import  trade  in  milk 
products  in  the  last  few  years.  Canada  is  credited  with  802  yen  as  against  4,009 
yen  in  1933;  but  the  actual  amount  is  greater  than  this,  as  supplies  from 
Canada  come  through  New  York.  Only  the  large  producers,  with  affiliations 
in  the  major  dairying  countries,  can  compete. 

Whisky  (in  Bottles). — Imports  of  whisky  in  1934  were  valued  at  497,248 
yen  as  against  392,035  yen  in  1933.  Great  Britain  supplied  the  bulk  of  the 
whisky  consumed  in  Japan.  Canada's  share  (principally  rye  with  small  amounts 
of  bourbon)  was  valued  at  15,947  yen  in  1934  and  12,909  yen  in  1933.  The 
demand  for  rye  is  relatively  small,  and  there  is  little  possibility  of  any  increase 
in  the  trade. 

All  Other  Beverages  and  Comestibles. — Imports  amounted  to  1,191,526  yen 
compared  with  1,262,093  yen  in  1933.  Canada's  share  was  valued  at  76,348 
yen  compared  with  79,687  yen.  The  chief  items,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished over  a  number  of  years,  are  tomato  ketchup,  cheese,  macaroni,  and  (in 
smaller  amounts)  oatmeal,  biscuits,  cereals,  and  rye  flour.  While  individually 
these  items  are  not  large,  they  have  been  worth  cultivating. 

Other  Tobaccos. — While  there  has  been  a  large  importation  of  leaf  tobacco 
into  Japan,  Canadian  leaf  has  either  not  proven  suitable  or  has  been  too  high 
in  price  to  compete.  Manufactured  tobacco  products,  which  are  classed  under 
the  above  item,  were  imported  to  the  value  of  1,023,577  yen  in  1934  and  863,- 
080  ven  in  1933.  Canada's  share  was  valued  at  6,595  yen  in  1934  and  3,793  yen 
in  1933. 

IV.    SKINS,  HAIRS,  BONES,  HORNS,  TEETH,  TUSKS,  SHELLS  AND  MANUFACTURES 

THEREOF 

Imports  under  this  classification  were  valued  at  36,902,073  yen  compared 
with  30,710,127  yen  in  1933.  A  large  number  of  these  products  are  not  avail- 
able in  Canada;  her  trade  in  these  lines  was  valued  at  218,313  yen  compared 
with  142,910  yen  in  1933.   The  chief  items  are  given  below. 

Furs. — Imports  in  1934  were  valued  at  1,084,719  yen  and  at  1,427,306  yen 
in  1933.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  were  China  and  Manchukuo;  the  imports 
consisted  principally  of  furs  not  produced  in  Canada.  The  Dominion's  share 
of  the  trade  (principally  in  silver  fox  furs)  was  valued  at  5,743  yen  compared 
with  8,534  yen  in  1933.  In  addition,  Canadian  furs  no  doubt  find  their  way 
to  Japan  indirectly,  as  the  chief  Japanese  importer  sends  his  buyers  to  the 
fur  auctions  in  New  York,  London,  and  Montreal. 
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Hides  and  Skins  (Cows  and  Buffaloes). — A  large  and  growing  leather 
industry  and  a  small  cattle  industry  have  created  a  big  demand  in  Japan  for 
imported  hides.  Imports  were  valued  at  14,344,654  yen  as  against  11,709,460 
yen  in  1933.  China  and  the  United  States  secure  the  bulk  of  this  business, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  cattle-raising  countries  are  credited  with  varying 
amounts.  Canada  increased  her  share  to  208,787  yen  from  115,739  yen  in 
1933.  It  is  possible  that  a  certain  quantity  of  Canadian  hides  reaches  Japan 
indirectly  after  sorting  in  the  United  States.  In  the  main,  imports  from  the 
Dominion  consist  of  fresh  salted  steer  and  cow  hides  of  the  previous  month's 
take-off,  and  are  secured  from  the  larger  British  Columbia  packing  companies. 

Leather  of  Cows,  Buffaloes,  Horses,  Sheep,  Goats  {Lacquered). — Imports 
were  valued  at  35,743  yen  in  1934  compared  with  48.835  yen  in  1933.  With 
the  development  of  a  Japanese  tanning  industry,  they  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  Canada  secures  only  a  small  share  of  the  business,  the  principal 
supplies  coming  from  the  United  States.  Imports  from  Canada  of  lacquered 
or  patent  leather  in  1934  were  valued  at  3,773  yen  and  in  1933  at  5,492  yen. 
Owing  to  the  inability  of  Canadian  producers  to  compete  with  United  States 
and  Continental  supplies,  this  is  the  only  type  of  leather  shipped  by  the 
Dominion  at  the  present  time. 

V.    OIL,  FATS,  WAXES  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 

The  mineral  oil  situation  has  given  Japan  considerable  concern  for  years. 
The  home  production  takes  care  of  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  demand. 
Imports  under  the  above  heading,  which  amounted  to  136,634,188  yen  as  against 
122,504,329  yen  in  1933,  are  made  up  therefore  principally  of  crude  and  heavy 
mineral  oil.  Canada  is  credited  with  48,477  yen  against  a  negligible  value  in 
1933.  Of  this  amount  crude  or  heavy  oil,  either  partially  refined  in  Canada  or 
merely  transhipped,  accounted  for  39,810  yen,  and  (after  being  out  of  the  market 
for  a  number  of  years)  beef  tallow  for  the  remainder;  future  sales  of  this  product 
are  dependent  on  supplies  being  available  at  prices  competitive  with  Australian 
and  United  States  tallow  quotations. 

VI.    DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINES,  COMPOUNDS  OR  PREPARATIONS  THEREOF  AND 

EXPLOSIVES 

Of  a  total  importation  of  144,293,432  yen  in  1934  and  108,653,688  yen  in 
1933,  Canada's  share  amounted  to  53,368  yen  and  83,436  yen  in  the  respective 
years.  This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  rubber  products 
are  the  largest  single  item,  and  that  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  with  their  larger  chemical  industries  are  offering  strong  competition  to  a 
growing  domestic  industry.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  consist  of  small 
amounts  of  chemical  products  derived  from  coal  tar  distillates,  and  miscellaneous 
drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines. 

VII.    DYES,  PIGMENTS,  COATINGS  AND  FILLING  MATTERS 

Out  of  a  total  importation  valued  at  18,567,833  yen  compared  with  16,991,400 
yen  in  1933,  Canada  contributed  cobalt  oxide  to  the  value  of  194,462  yen  com- 
pared with  96,467  yen  in  1933. 

VIII.    YARNS,  THREADS,  TWINES,  CORDAGES  AND  MATERIALS  THEREOF  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURES OF  TISSUES  AND  CLOTHING 

Purchases  under  the  above  heading  consist  principally  of  cotton  and  raw 
wool.  Canada  has  no  share  in  this  trade,  though  small  quantities  of  wool  have 
been  imported  in  past  years  in  an  endeavour  to  find  new  sources  of  supply. 
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With  the  exception  of  these  two  large  items,  imports  into  Japan  of  tissues, 
clothing,  etc.,  are  now  limited  to  high-quality  materials,  and  imports  have  been 
decreasing  each  year  in  face  of  Japan's  large  and  growing  cotton,  wool,  and 
rayon  production. 

IX.    PULP  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Canada  secures  a  considerable  portion  of  the  import  trade  in  pulp  and  paper 
products.  Of  the  total  imports  into  Japan  of  61,879,024  yen  in  1934  and  41,965,- 
707  yen  in  1933,  imports  from  the  Dominion  were  valued  at  13,279,245  yen  and 
9,757,676  yen  in  the  respective  years.  Chief  items  were  pulp,  newsprint  paper, 
and  packing  paper. 

Pulp  for  Paper-making. — Imports  increased  to  44,255,752  yen  from  27,066,- 
350  yen  in  1933.  Most  of  this  increase  went  to  the  United  States  (16,321,323  yen 
in  1934  and  7,801,822  yen  in  1933),  Norway  (10,463,950  yen  and  7,577,849  yen) 
and  Sweden  (7,438,306  yen  and  3,571,750  yen).  Canada  increased  her  trade  to 
7,244,947  yen  from  6,043,374  yen  in  1933;  tonnage,  however,  was  slightly  less. 
Rayon  pulp  is  included  in  this  item,  and  increases  were  mainly  in  this  type  of 
pulp. 

Newsprint  Paper. — This  is  included  under  the  heading  "  printing  paper 
other,  weighing  not  more  than  58  grams  per  square  metre."  Out  of  a  total 
importation  valued  at  4,786,880  yen  compared  with  3,100,921  yen  in  1933,  the 
Dominion  supplied  newsprint  to  the  value  of  4,595,089  yen  in  1934  and  2,976,017 
yen  in  1933.  Small  quantities  of  newsprint  were  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

Writing  Paper. — In  spite  of  Japanese  production  of  foreign-style  writing 
paper,  imports  were  valued  at  465,224  yen  compared  with  473,395  yen  in  1933. 
The  principal  supplier  is  Great  Britain,  followed  by  the  United  States  and  Con- 
tinental countries.  Canada  has  shipped  small  quantities  of  writing  paper  to  this 
market  for  years,  but  due  to  price  and  other  considerations,  the  trade  amounted 
to  only  11,018  yen  in  1934  and  9,768  yen  in  1933. 

Packing  Paper  and  Match  Payer. — These  imports  have  increased  consider- 
ably and  amounted  to  2,592,002  yen  compared  with  1,942,427  yen  in  1933. 
Canada  secured  the  major  part  of  this  trade  in  1934  with  a  value  of  1,375,857 
yen;  in  1933  the  total  was  686,235  yen,  and  was  exceeded  by  Norway  with 
1,004,614  yen.  Imports  from  Canada  were  made  up  of  kraft  paper,  which  has 
been  established  on  this  market  for  a  number  of  years. 

Carbon  Paper  and  Wallpaper. — No  returns  are  given  for  these  individual 
items.  A  fairly  good  outlet  for  carbon  paper  from  Canada  has  been  built  up  in 
recent  years.  Canadian  wallpaper  has  been  shipped  to  Japan  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  the  market  is  small  due  to  keen  competition  from  domestic  wallpaper 
and  from  cheap  German  and  Continental  supplies. 

X.  MINERALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 

Imports  under  this  classification  totalled  79,851,152  yen  compared  with 
64,965,980  yen  in  1933.  Coal  and  phosphorite  were  the  largest  items,  and  in 
these  Canada  has  no  part. 

Asbestos. — Canada  supplied  asbestos  to  the  value  of  1,378,492  yen  out  of 
a  total  importation  of  4,607,522  yen,  compared  with  1,170,448  yen  in  1933  out 
of  a  total  of  3,342,530  yen.  The  United  States  was  credited  with  1,079,064 
yen  in  1934  and  1,026,436  yen  in  1933,  these  representing,  it  is  practically 
certain,  indirect  imports  from  Canada.  Russia  is  a  growing  competitor  with  a 
value  of  1,025,297  yen  as  against  494,910  yen  in  1933,  and  it  is  probable  that  her 
competition  will  become  more  aggressive. 
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XI.  ORES   AND  METALS 

While  there  is  a  certain  production  of  ores  and  metals  in  Japan,  importa- 
tions reached  a  value  of  307,309,733  yen  in  1934  compared  with  233,634,698  in 
1933.  These  large  imports  are  viewed  with  some  anxiety  in  Japan;  Manchukuo 
has  not  solved  the  problem,  as  supplies  from  that  country  amounted  to  about  7  per 
cent  of  the  total,  part  of  which  consists  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  manu- 
factured form  which  are  either  not  produced  in  Japan  or  are  still  cheaper  to 
import.  Iron  ores  valued  at  19,420,762  yen,  pig  iron  at  26,528,461  yen,  and 
scrap  iron  at  65,730,218  yen  were  the  largest  single  items. 

Zinc  Ore. — Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  256,032  yen  out  of  a  total 
of  689,402  yen  as  against  107,437  yen  in  1933  out  of  a  total  of  2,035,567  yen. 
Australia  supplied  the  bulk  of  these  ores  in  1933,  but  none  in  1934.  Other 
suppliers  were  principally  British  India,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
French  Indo-China. 

Iron  Bars  and  Rods  (Round,  Square  and  Flat). — Some  years  ago  Canada 
did  a  considerable  business  in  these  items,  but,  due  to  very  competitive  prices, 
was  credited  with  only  8,313  yen  as  against  13,086  yen  in  1933  out  of  total 
imports  of  4,932,187  yen  and  4,176,573  yen  in  the  two  years. 

Iron  (Waste  and  Old). — Increased  production  in  the  steel  industry  stimu- 
lated the  demand  for  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel.  Imports  last  year  were  valued 
at  65,730,218  yen  as  against  38,644,896  yen  in  1933.  The  largest  single  source 
of  supply  was  the  United  States,  with  a  value  of  45,564,065  yen.  Imports  came 
from  over  forty  different  countries.  Canada  is  credited  with  1,138,718  yen  of 
scrap  iron  and  steel  compared  with  1,521,569  yen  in  1933.  In  May  (1935),  there 
was  a  buyers'  strike  among  the  leading  steel  companies  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
prices  down.  A  decreased  demand  for  finished  steel  products  should  also  have 
an  effect  on  the  demand  during  this  present  year. 

Aluminium  (Ingots,  Slabs  and  Grains). — Japanese  plans  for  the  domestic 
production  of  aluminium  have  as  yet  not  proven  successful.  Imports  in  1934 
showed  a  considerable  increase — 7,431,016  yen  compared  with  5,806,889  yen 
in  1933.  This  increase  was  almost  entirely  secured  by  the  Dominion,  with 
imports  valued  at  4,025,991  yen  as  against  2,483,219  yen  in  1933.  Other  countries 
supplying  aluminium  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  yen  or  more  were  Norway, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria. 

Aluminium  (Other). — Aluminium  scrap  was  imported  to  the  value  of 
5,145,352  yen  as  against  4,426,218  yen  in  1933.  This  business  has  reacted  to 
the  disadvantage  of  aluminium  ingots,  etc.,  due  to  the  relatively  lower  prices. 
The  bulk  of  these  imports  are  secured  from  the  United  States — 4,145,662  yen 
in  1934  and  2,120,296  yen  in  1933.  The  next  largest  supplier,  British  India,  is 
credited  with  494,479  yen  in  1934.  Relatively  small  amounts  were  secured  from 
a  few  other  countries.  Canada  shipped  aluminium  scrap  to  the  value  of  25,242 
yen  compared  with  15,522  yen  in  1933.  It  is  possible  that  some  Canadian  supplies 
were  included  in  shipments  from  the  United  States. 

Copper  (Other). — In  1933  Canada  shipped  copper  ingots  and  slabs  to  the 
value  of  157,801  yen,  but  secured  no  business  in  1934,  practically  the  whole  of  it 
going  to  the  United  States.  Copper  scrap,  which  is  listed  under  the  above 
heading,  was  valued  at  2,218,108  yen  compared  with  2,151,468  yen  in  1933. 
Canada's  share  decreased  to  7,434  yen  from  67,484  yen  in  1933. 

Lead  (Ingots  and  Slabs). — This  item  increased  to  17,903,409  yen  from 
11,901,947  yen  in  1933.  Canada  secured  the  largest  share  of  the  business  with 
7,405,503  yen  (5,542,380  yen  in  1933),  followed  closely  by  the  United  States  with 
6,823,336  yen  (4,011,582  yen).  British  India  supplied  lead  to  the  value  of 
3,048,708  yen  (2,011,680  yen),  and  Australia  to  the  value  of  579,606  yen 
(249,757  yen) .   No  lead  scrap  was  imported  from  Canada  in  1934. 
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Zinc  (Ingots  and  Slabs). — Imports  were  valued  at  7,227,645  yen  as  against 
7,461,582  yen  in  1933.  In  this  item  Canada  was  the  leading  supplier  with 
3,419,811  ven  as  against  3,957,146  yen,  followed  by  Australia  with  2,293,238 
yen  and  2402,846  yen,  and  the  United  States  with  1,352,427  yen  (824,968  yen). 
No  other  zinc  products  were  imported  from  Canada  in  1934. 

Nickel  (Ingots  and  Grains). — Imports  of  nickel  showed  a  decrease  and  were 
valued  at  8,789,182  yen  as  against  10,905,239  yen  in  1933.  As  Canada  produces 
the  bulk  of  the  world's  nickel,  most  of  these  imports  had  their  origin  in  Canada. 
The  following  are  given  as  the  sources  of  supply:  Great  Britain,  4,153,144  yen 
(5,751,086  yen  in  1933) ;  Norway,  2,444,804  yen  (2,729,863  ven) ;  United  States, 
1,128,769  yen  (151,478  yen) ;  Canada,  1,025,989  yen  (851,il6  yen) ;  Germany, 
36,476  yen  (1,380,501  yen).  Great  Britain,  Norway,  and  the  United  States 
shipped  nickel  refined  for  the  most  part  from  Canadian  ore.  Germany  obtained 
her  nickel  from  nickel  scrap. 

Metal  Manufactures. — These  consist  of  iron  nails,  screws,  bolts,  ball  bearings, 
metal  containers,  chains,  tools,  hardware,  cutting  needles  and  pins,  stoves,  cal- 
culating machines,  etc.  Imports  amounted  to  8,706,009  yen  in  1934.  The 
chief  suppliers  were  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  (Canada, 
1,899  yen).  While  there  was  an  increase  in  value  over  1933,  the  market  has 
been  contracting  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  development  of  Japanese  manu- 
facturing, and  only  specialties  from  foreign  countries  are  in  demand. 

XII.  CLOCKS,  WATCHES,  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS,  VESSELS,  VEHICLES  AND 

MANUFACTURES 

Under  this  heading  are  included  the  bulk  of  Japan's  imports  of  manufactured 
goods.  In  1934  they  amounted  to  143,590,180  yen  as  against  106,574,617  yen 
in  1933.  Canada  does  not  share  very  greatly  in  this  trade,  though  there  was  an 
increase  to  417,559  yen  as  against  264,469  yen  in  1933.  The  main  items  from 
Canada  were:  typewriters  and  parts,  338  yen  (813  yen  in  1933)  ;  musical  instru- 
ments, parts  and  accessories,  principally  piano  actions,  1,539  yen;  railway  car- 
riages and  parts  thereof,  6,340  yen  (26,901  yen) ;  automobile  chassis,  2,020  yen; 
parts  of  automobiles,  41,311  yen  (60  yen) ;  steam  vessels  (not  exceeding  twenty 
years  of  ship's  age),  112,969  yen;  internal  combustion  engines,  11,525  yen;  metal 
and  woodworking  machinery,  7,688  yen;  all  other  machinery,  3,511  yen  (8,920 
yen) ;  endless  felts  for  paper-making,  191,466  yen  (219,232  yen)  ;  all  other  parts 
of  machinery,  37,881  yen  (35,804  yen). 

XIII.  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES,  INCLUDING  PARCEL  POSTS  AND  TRAVELLING  EFFECTS 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  152,191,302  yen  compared  with 
136,565,745  yen  in  1933.  The  principal  values  in  1934  were:  copra,  1,449,493 
yen;  cork  bark,  1,616,207  yen;  wood  products,  various,  40,000,000  yen;  carbon 
for' electric  use,  1,498,147  yen;  films,  sensitized,  3,338,973  yen;  fodder,  31,074,386 
yen;  wheat  bran,  8,884,755  yen;  bone  dust,  1,908,869  yen;  oil  cake  (bean), 
34,409,885  yen;  oil  cake  (cotton  seed),  4,672,235  yen;  oil  cake  (rapeseed), 
1,858,037  yen;  oil  cakes  (other),  1,111,933  yen.  The  majority  of  these  articles 
are  raw  products,  of  which  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  supply  only  fodder  (feed 
wheat) ;  wood  products  of  cedar,  fir,  etc.;  and  films,  sensitized. 

Fodder. — Out  of  total  imports  valued  at  31,074,386  yen  compared  with 
20,761,080  yen  in  1933,  Canada's  share  was  1,132,961  (357,595  in  1933).  This 
item  consists  of  feed  wheat.  The  principal  suppliers  of  fodder  are  Manchukuo, 
Kwantung  Province,  and  China. 

Wood  Products. — Japanese  imports  of  wood  products  consist  principally  of 
large  squares  and  logs  and  cants  of  fir,  cedar,  hemlock,  and  pine.  The  bulk  of 
these  imports  come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Douglas  fir  from 
Canada  sells  at  a  premium;  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  secures  a 
premium  on  Port  Orford  cedar.    In  other  lines  competition  is  principally  one 
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of  price.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  specifications  required  by  the  Japanese 
trade,  only  a  portion  of  the  output  of  Canadian  mills  is  suitable.  The  United 
States,  with  a  larger  lumber  industry,  has  a  higher  percentage  of  suitable  material 
and  therefore  secures  a  greater  total  of  the  business  in  normal  years  than  does 
the  Dominion.  Imports  of  other  cedar,  pine,  and  fir  were  valued  at  30,126,780 
yen  as  against  33,021,147  yen  in  1933.  Canada's  share  in  this  trade  was  valued 
at  9,384,901  yen  compared  with  7,601,530  yen  in  1933;  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  these  years  were  20,106,157  yen  and  22,903,829  yen.  Over  50  per  cent 
of  these  imports  were  logs  and  cants,  and  over  40  per  cent  large  squares.  Business 
in  small  squares  and  lumber  is  practically  impossible,  owing  to  the  higher  duty 
levied  on  this  type  of  material. 

Aspen. — This  item  is  principally  cottonwood  for  use  in  making  match  sticks. 
Imports  in  1934  were  valued  at  277,836  yen  compared  with  204,604  yen  in  1933. 
Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  74,557  yen  in  1934;  there  were  none  in  1933. 
The  United  States  is  credited  with  203,279  yen  compared  with  126,070  yen  in 
1933.   The  other  supplier  in  1933  was  Asiatic  Russia. 

Film  for  Cinematograph  (Sensitized). — Canada  has  secured  a  fair  share  of 
this  business  for  a  number  of  years.  Out  of  a  total  importation  amounting  to 
3,338,973  yen  in  1934  and  3,148,340  yen  in  1933,  imports  from  the  Dominion 
were  valued  at  222,479  yen  and  858,552  yen  respectively.  The  United  States  is 
the  principal  supplier. 

AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  June  25,  1935. — An  exhibition  organized  by  the  Japanese  motor 
car  industry  was  recently  held  in  Tokyo,  at  which  a  few  small  motor  cars,  a 
number  of  trucks  and  buses,  and  a  large  number  of  motor  cycles  were  shown, 
and  there  was  quite  an  imposing  display  of  bus  and  truck  bodies,  and  automo- 
tive parts  and  accessories  as  well. 

The  industry  dates  back  to  1922,  when  as  a  measure  of  defence  the  Army 
assisted  in  its  organization.  Events  in  Manchuria  have  stimulated  the  industry, 
creating  an  active  demand  for  motor  transport  for  both  military  and  commercial 
purposes. 

Private  commercial  manufacture  began  in  1927  with  the  aid  of  government 
subsidies,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  being  self-supporting.  The  fol- 
lowing subsidies  were  voted  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1935:  War  Office,  for  encourage- 
ment of  manufacture  of  military  cars,  746,852  yen;  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  for  industrial  subsidies,  950,854  yen. 

A  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  number  of  heavy  vehicles  for  truck  and 
bus  purposes,  illustrative  of  Army  requirements,  which  are  catered  to  by  the 
domestic  industry  at  higher  cost  than  similar  imported  vehicles,  although  it  is 
said  that  heavy  vehicles  of  the  better  class  can  be  manufactured  in  Japan  at 
lower  prices  than  the  imported. 

Motor  cycles  and  light  delivery  vans  and  trucks  of  the  three-wheeled  type 
were  also  featured  at  the  exhibition.  This  type  enjoys  great  popularity  in 
Japan  as  it  suits  road  conditions  admirably,  is  easy  to  handle  in  the  narrow 
streets  and  lanes,  and  with  its  low  consumption  of  gas  and  oil  is  relatively  cheap 
to  operate. 

THE  DATSUN  CAR 

The  above  reasons  may  explain  the  growing  popularity  of  the  small  Datsun 
car,  which  is  to  Japan  what  the  Austin  is  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Ford  to  the 
United  States. 
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Models  of  the  Datsun  car  were  shown  at  the  exhibition,  and  a  great  deal 
of  interest  has  been  created  abroad  by  the  production  of  this  car  and  its  pos- 
sible invasion  of  foreign  fields.  As  the  taxation  on  motor  cars  in  Japan  is  high, 
a  small  car  such  as  the  Datsun  is  assessed  at  the  minimum  rate  for  taxation 
purposes;  no  garaging  is  necessary — because  of  fire  hazards,  private  garages 
are  a  problem  in  Japan — no  examination  for  a  driver's  licence  is  required,  oper- 
ation costs  are  low,  and  its  purchase  is  therefore  rendered  attractive  to  the  local 
buyer. 

Prices  f.o.b.  factory  Yokohama  range  between  1,750  yen  for  a  roadster 
to  1,900  for  the  sedan,  or  from  approximately  $525  to  $570  Canadian.  But  even 
taking  into  account  transportation  costs  and  import  duties  and  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  domestic  product,  its  success  cannot  as  yet  be  considered  as  a  threat 
to  importations  of  North  American  makes.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
Datsun  might  find  a  sale  in  competition  with  a  car  of  the  Austin  type  should 
export  prices  be  lower  than  domestic  prices. 

The  Datsun  car  is,  however,  making  steady  progress  in  Japan,  and  its 
popularity  is  increasing  for  taxi  purposes  because  of  its  low  running  costs.  It 
is  said  to  run  50  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasolene  and  to  attain  a  speed  of 
45  miles  an  hour.  A  number  of  these  cars  have  been  exported  to  foreign  markets, 
and  although  they  cannot  as  yet  compete  with  the  lower-priced  North  American 
car,  they  have  given  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  speculation  as  to  future 
possibilities. 

POSITION  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY 

Competition  on  foreign  markets  may  be  rendered  possible  because  of  the 
comparatively  low  cost  of  production  in  Japan  and  the  advantages  of  a  depre- 
ciated exchange,  but  before  the  automobile  industry  can  compete  successfully, 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  will  have  to  decrease  through  rationalization,  mass 
production,  and  improved  technical  engineering  and  design.  The  Japanese 
product  of  standard  make  cannot  yet  compete  with  the  Chevrolet  and  Ford 
manufactured  under  mass  production  methods,  even  on  the  Japanese  market. 
The  products  of  Ford  and  General  Motors  are  said  to  constitute  a  combined 
ratio  of  85  per  cent  of  all  automobiles  in  Japan.  The  domestic  output  of  com- 
plete cars  has  barely  passed  1,500  a  year.  Further,  the  purely  Japanese  output 
of  motor  cars  has  never  been  on  a  sound  commercial  basis,  but  under  heavy 
government  subsidy  or  at  high  prices  paid  by  the  Army  and  Navy  or  other 
government  agencies.  Most  of  the  trucks  and  buses  manufactured  locally  are 
being  used  by  the  Army,  the  national  railways,  and  the  municipalities,  and  it 
may  take  some  time  before  general  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  will 
turn  to  them  in  preference  to  foreign  makes. 

Automobile  parts  and  accessories  formed  an  important  part  in  the  display 
at  the  exhibition  in  Tokyo.  A  wide  variety  of  products  were  shown:  axles,  rods, 
pistons,  gears,  wheels,  hub  caps,  radiators,  springs,  dynamos,  headlights,  spot- 
lights, brake  linings,  rubber  products  of  various  sorts,  tubes  and  tires,  cushions, 
mattings,  etc.  It  is  believed  that  by  encouraging  and  promoting  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobile  parts  and  accessories  to  standardized  specifications,  this  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  practical  means  of  establishing  the  automobile  industry 
on  a  sound  footing.  A  variety  of  truck  and  bus  bodies  fitted  to  foreign  motors 
and  frames  were  also  on  display. 

An  increasing  amount  of  interest  has  recently  been  shown  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  motor  cars  in  Japan.  It  is  said  that  a  great  number  of  inquiries  have 
been  received  by  the  local  makers  from  foreign  countries,  especially  from  Africa 
and  South  America. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Imports  of  complete  cars  and  of  incomplete  cars  to  be  set  up  in  Japanese 
plants  were  as  follows: — 

Incomplete  Complete 


1930    18,663  2,591 

1931    18,908  1,887 

1932    13,327  997 

1933    14,084  491 

1934    36,000x  896 


1  Estimate  by  the  Oriental  Economist. 

According  to  the  trade  returns  of  the  Finance  Office,  imports  of  automobiles, 
chassis,  tires,  and  other  parts  were  as  follows: — 


1934 

1933 

 No. 

896 

491 

Yen 

3,357.061 

1,864.392 

 No. 

950 

780 

Yen 

1,167.027 

1,115,531 

Tires  for  automobiles  

 Yen 

8.900 

8.413 

27,769,236 

10,883,014 

Exports  of  automobiles  and  parts  were  as  follows: — 

1934  1933 

.No.                 349  Unknown 

Yen           613,405  Unknown 

Yen        3,675,897  3,712,571- 

2  Including  exports  of  automobiles. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR  CARTEL  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — The  yen  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  is  equal  to  approximately  30  cents 

Canadian) 

Tokyo,  July  5,  1935. — The  recent  dissolution  of  the  wheat  flour  joint  sales 
guild  is  interpreted  as  a  step  towards  the  dissolution  of  other  cartels  in  Japan. 
The  flour  cartel,  organized  in  April,  1930,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fluctua- 
tions and  maintaining  prices  and  other  mutual  benefits,  included  the  three  prin- 
cipal flour-milling  concerns  in  Japan — the  Nisshin,  Nippon,  and  Nitto  com- 
panies— whose  daily  production  capacity  formed  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  capacity  of  Japanese  mills.  In  view  of  the  growth  in  number  of 
small-scale  millers  who,  benefiting  by  higher  prices,  have  become  a  competitive 
factor  in  the  situation,  the  resistance  of  the  cartel  has  lost  its  significance.  In 
fact,  for  the  past  few  weeks  the  wheat  flour  market  in  Japan,  which  was  influ- 
enced in  the  past  largely  by  the  wheat  flour  joint  sales  guild,  has  been  showing 
the  anomaly  of  lower  flour  prices  than  official  quotations  of  the  guild.  The 
following  is  illustrative: — 

Per  Sack  of  40  Lbs. 


Yen 

Standard  quotations  of  the  cartel   3.77 

Actual  selling  price  of  the  cartel   3.47 

Market  price   3.20 


According  to  a  recent  investigation  conducted  by  a  mercantile  n  jws 
agency,  quotations  for  spot  and  futures  on  the  market  since  June  1  showed  a 
remarkable  decline  as  compared  with  the  quotations  of  the  cartel,  recent  quota- 
tions reaching  the  lowest  mark  since  1930. 


Automobiles 
Others  .  .  .  . 
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Cartel  Market 
Per  Sack  of  49  Lbs. 
Quotation      Spot  Future 
Yen  Yen  Yen 


June    1    3.47  3.28  3.00 

5    3.30  3.24  3.03 

10    3.30  3.21  3.00 

15    3.22  3.14  2.92 

18    3.19  3.09  2.91 

19    3.19  3.07  2.90 

20    3.16  3.03  2.88+ 

211   3.16  3.01  2.77 

22     2.90  2.75 

24     2.80  2.74 

25     2.85  2.75 

26    ....  2.83  2.74 


1  When  dissolution  of  the  cartel  was  proposed. 

The  existence  of  a  lower  selling  price  than  the  cartel's  own  standard  quota- 
tions was  an  indication  of  the  conditions  which  led  to  its  dissolution,  which  took 
place  on  June  21,  after  five  years  of  existence,  and  the  Japanese  flour  market 
has  resumed  its  old  free  competition. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  price  control  resulting  from  a  cartel  of  the 
flour-milling  industry  had: — 

(a)  Given  an  opportunity  to  the  important  outsiders  to  increase  or  enlarge 
their  mills. 

(6)  Had  spurred  the  smaller  millers  who  could  not  function  while  in  free 
competition  with  the  large  flour  millers. 

(c)  Had  prompted  newcomers  to  use  small  types  of  flour-milling  machines 
and  thus  offer  competition  to  the  larger  millers. 

These  and  other  causes  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  cartel  may  be 
given  as  follows: — 

(1)  During  the  early  period  of  the  formation  of  the  cartel,  large  quantities 
of  foreign  wheat  were  imported  for  milling,  and  small-scale  millers  with  their 
limited  capital  found  it  difficult  to  carry  on,  but  recent  encouragement  of  wheat 
production  by  the  Government  has  enabled  these  small  millers  to  operate  at  a 
profit. 

(2)  In  view  of  actual  free  competition,  the  wide  margin  of  prices  between 
the  fixed  price  of  the  cartel  and  the  actual  selling  price  or  the  market  price  was 
meaningless. 

(3)  It  was  feared  that  the  nominal  existence  of  the  cartel  would  cause  a 
further  increase  of  outsiders  and  encourage  more  extensive  use  of  small-type 
flour-milling  machines. 

(4)  The  carted  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  each  company 
from  possible  losses,  but  the  recent  stability  of  this  industry,  improvement  of 
business  profits,  and  the  sounder  situation  of  the  member  millers,  have  rendered 
the  existence  of  the  cartel  unnecessary. 

The  daily  productive  capacity  of  the  members  of  the  flour  cartel  is  43,700 
barrels,  that  of  outside  mills  7,470  barrels,  and  that  of  three  newly  established 
mills  3,100  barrels. 

The  Government  has  been  encouraging  rural  communities  to  produce  more 
wheat,  and  also  to  use  small-type  flour-making  machines  for  self -supply  pur- 
poses and  as  a  measure  of  relief  from  depressed  conditions.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered that  if  the  guild  were  kept  in  existence  these  small  millers  as  well  as  the 
larger  mills  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  guild  would  expand,  eventually  dis- 
placing the  largest  concerns  from  their  established  markets. 
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POSTAGE  TO  CHINA 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Tientsin,  writes  under 
date  June  24,  1935,  that  the  attention  of  exporters  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
minimum  postage  to  China  on  first-class  mail  matter  up  to  one  ounce  in  weight  is 
five  cents  and  not  three  cents,  as  appears  to  be  currently  supposed. 

An  additional  three  cents  per  ounce  or  any  fraction  thereof  is  payable  upon 
letters  in  excess  of  the  minimum  weight  of  one  ounce.  Any  deficiency  of  postage 
is  chargeable  to  the  recipient  at  double  rate. 

CONSULAR  INVOICES  FOR  NORTH  CHINA 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Tientsin,  June  24,  1935. — The  attention  of  exporters  is  again  directed  to  the 
regulations  concerning  the  submission  of  consular  invoices  with  the  original 
documents  covering  shipments  to  North  China.  These  regulations  are  identical 
with  those  which  apply  to  ports  in  Central  China  and  they  are  fully  treated  in 
the  list  of  reports  given  in  the  article  entitled  "  Chinese  Consular  Invoices," 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1593  (August  11,  1934). 

Several  shipments  have  recently  arrived  in  Tientsin,  either  not  covered  by 
consular  invoices  where  these  were  necessary  or  covered  by  them  where  they 
were  unnecessary.  All  shipments  by  freight,  with  certain  exceptions,  having  an 
invoice  value  in  excess  of  200  Chinese  dollars  (at  present  rates  of  exchange  this 
is  roughly  82  Canadian  dollars)  must  be  covered  by  Chinese  consular  invoices. 
The  exceptions  are  shipments,  whatever  the  value,  to  consignees  who  are  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  customs  duty,  such  as  foreign  diplomatic  officers  (for  both 
their  official  and  personal  use) ;  foreign  military  forces  stationed  in  China,  etc. 
Moreover,  these  exceptions  apply  even  when  such  goods  are  imported  by  a  com- 
mercial trading  house  for  the  sole  use  of  such  officers,  forces,  etc.  In  such  cases 
it  is  of  course  incumbent  upon  the  importer  to  state  in  his  indent  that  no 
consular  invoice  is  required.  Where  the  value  of  the  goods  is  equal  to  or  less  than 
$200  Chinese  currency,  no  consular  invoice  is  required.  Nor  is  one  required  at 
any  time  on  parcel  post  shipments  whatever  may  be  the  invoice  value  of  these. 

Considering  the  recent  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
Chinese  dollar,  it  may  be  difficult  for  exporters  to  decide  whether  a  consular 
invoice  is  or  is  not  necessary  where  the  value  of  the  shipment  is  around  the  $200 
border-line.  To  complicate  this  such  value  (which  is  translated  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  current  on  the  day  when  the  goods  are  cleared  through  the  customs 
and  not  at  that  ruling  on  the  date  of  exportation)  will  vary  during  transit.  To 
avoid  the  fines  imposed  on  importers  who  fail  to  present  consular  invoices  it  is 
recommended,  in  border-line  cases,  that  such  invoices  be  supplied.  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  regulations  which  provides  a  refund  in  full  from  the  original 
issuing  consulate  for  unused  consular  invoices,  provided  the  claim  therefor  be 
made  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  should  they  on  arrival  be 
found  unnecessary,  they  can  be  returned  to  the  exporter  to  permit  him  to  enter 
such  a  claim.  However,  when  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  value  of  any  shipment 
is  insufficiently  large  to  warrant  a  consular  invoice  being  supplied,  such  needless 
expense  should  be  avoided.  Moreover,  the  inclusion  of  the  cost  of  such  an  item 
in  the  covering  draft  usually  causes  trouble  between  the  importer  and  the  col- 
lecting bank  and  influences  the  former  in  placing  his  future  business  with  ex- 
porters who  are  fully  cognizant  of  export  procedure  an;l  practice. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  with  Uruguay 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  just  concluded  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  Uruguay  is  most-favoured-nation  treatment  of  goods  exchanged  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  main  feature  of  the  arrangement  is  the  establishment  of  machinery 
under  which  facilities  will  be  provided  for  the  payment  of  merchandise  imported 
into  Uruguay  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom 
exporters  of  coal  are  particularly  to  be  safeguarded. 

Regulations  Governing  Irish  Free  State  Pig  and  Bacon  Industries 

The  Irish  Free  State  has  published  an  act  dated  June  20,  1935,  which  makes 
regulations  for  the  governing  of  the  pig  and  bacon  industries.  The  main  object 
of  the  new  act  is  to  provide  a  profitable  price  to  the  farmer  for  his  pigs,  to  avoid 
the  extreme  fluctuations  in  price  which  were  recently  so  common,  and  to  control, 
at  all  stages,  the  curing  of  bacon. 

Numerous  powers  to  fix  and  maintain  the  price  of  pigs  have  been  given  to 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  two  boards  (the  Bacon  Board  and  the  Pigs 
Marketing  Board),  whose  members  will  be  periodically  elected,  will  be  created 
to  advise  him.  Machinery  is  also  provided  for  the  veterinary  inspection  of 
killing  and  curing  the  pigs,  for  the  efficient  manufacture  and  sale  of  bacon,  for 
stabilizing  prices  for  definite  periods  from  a  fund  to  be  provided  by  levies,  and 
for  fixing  the  wages  and  working  hours  in  the  bacon  factories.  Curers  and 
pork  butchers  will  be  registered  and  licensed,  and  their  premises  subject  to 
constant  inspection. 

Irish  Free  State  Assists  Manufacturers  of  Sewing  Cotton 

An  order  of  July  2,  1935,  made  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  declares  sewing  cotton  to  be  a  reserved  commodity  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Control  of  Manufactures  Act  of  1934.  The  purpose  of  this  Act 
is  to  afford  means  for  reserving  the  whole  Irish  Free  State  home  market  for 
selected  commodities.  The  new  order  respecting  sewing  cotton  states  that  the 
Executive  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  being  manufactured  in  the 
Irish  Free  State  to  a  substantial  extent.  In  order  to  encourage  the  industry, 
the  privilege  of  manufacturing  sewing  cotton  is  to  be  reserved  to  a  limited 
number  of  persons. 

United  States  Import  Taxes  Extended  to  June  30,  1937 

The  expiration  date  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  under  which 
taxes  are  levied  on  certain  imported  goods,  has  been  extended  from  June  30, 
1935,  to  June  30,  1937  (United  States  Treasury  Decision  47784,  July  6,  1935). 
It  is  under  this  act  that  the  United  States  imposes  taxes  on  imported  lumber, 
copper,  coal,  coke,  crude  petroleum  and  its  products,  whale  oil,  and  certain  fish 
oils.  Full  details  regarding  the  taxes  imposed  under  this  Revenue  Act  were 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1486  (July  26,  1932),  pages 
160  and  161. 
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Newfoundland  Tariff  Changes 

A  Newfoundland  Revenue  (Amendment)  Act,  which  went  into  force  on 
July  1,  1935,  reduced  rates  of  duty  on  approximately  sixty  items  of  the  New- 
foundland customs  tariff.  The  items  affected,  in  condensed  form,  and  the 
former  and  new  rates  of  duty  are: — 

("  Preferential "  rates  of  duty  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  "  full "  rates  to  Canada 
and  all  other  countries  except  Jamaica,  which  is  granted  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent  from  "  full "  rates  on  products  imported  direct.) 


Oats  per  bu  * 

Peas,  dried  per  TOO  lbs* 

Beans  and  lentils  per  100  lbs* 

Rice,  cleaned  per  100  lbs* 

Maize  meal  or  Indian  corn  meal,  bolted  or 

granulated  per  bbl.* 

Offals  of  corn  and  grain  for  cattle  feed:  oil 
cake,  oil  cake  meal,  cotton  seed  cake,  cot- 
ton seed  meal,  peas  meal,  bran  and  other 
preparations  for  cattle,  dog  biscuits  and 

chicken  feed  per  100  lbs.* 

Bacon  or  bellies,  dry,  salted  or  pickled,  not 

elsewhere  specified  per  lb. 

Cheese  per  lb. 

All  substances  similar  to  and  all  substitutes 

for  cocoa  butter  

Milk  foods  and  like  preparations  .  .ad  val. 
Cabbage — 

May  1  to  July  15  per  lb. 

July  16  to  July  31  per  lb. 

Aug.  1  to  April  30  per  lb. 

Asphalt  and  asphaltum  and  like  prepara- 
tions  ad  val. 

Straw  per  ton 

Bucket  bottoms  and  bucket  ears,  not  galvan- 
ized  ad  val. 

Rivets  for  boiler  and  ships'  plates  ..ad  val. 

Pasturizing  plant  approved  by  the  Board  cf 
Customs,  and  brooders  ad  val. 

Refrigerators,  including  gas  or  electrically 
operated  refrigerators  ad  val. 

Brass  sail  grommets  and  rings  and  galvan- 
ized mast  screws  for  ships'  rigging. ad  val. 

Piece-goods,  wholly  or  mainly  of  cotton, 
printed  or  dyed  or  not,  not  made  up  in  any 
manner  ad  val. 

Made  up  or  partly  made  up  articles,  wholly 
or  mainly  of  cotton  (except  apparel),  not 
elsewhere  specified,  viz.:  quilts,  sheets, 
towels,  aprons  and  curtains  ad  val. 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn  ad  val. 

Piece-goods,  wholly  or  mainly  of  wool,  and 
not  made  up  in  any  manner  ad  val. 

Made  up  or  partly  made  up  articles  wholly 
or  mainly  of  wool  (except  apparel)  not 
elsewhere  specified,  viz.:  blankets,  quilts, 
carpets,  rugs,  mats  and  travelling  rugs 

ad  val. 

Rayon  or  artificial  silk  fabrics,  silk  fabrics, 
velvets,  velveteens,  silk  velvet,  plush,  in 
the  piece  and  not  made  up  ad  val. 

Piece-goods  Avholly  or  mainly  of  linen  not 
made  up  in  any  manner,  not  elsewhere 
specified  ad  val. 

Made  up  or  partly  made  up  articles  wholly 
or  mainly  of  linen  or  silk  (except  ap- 
parel), not  elsewhere  specified,  viz.:  sheets, 
quilts,  and  other  bed  coverings,  towels  and 
curtains  ad  val. 


Former  Rates  of  Duty 

Xew  Rates  of  Duty 

Preferential 

Full 

Preferential 

Full 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

10c. 

10c. 

5c. 

5c. 

$1.25 

$1.25 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.15 

$1.15 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.20 

$1.20 

$1.00 

$1.00 

50c. 

50c. 

25c. 

25c. 

25c. 

25c. 

10c. 

10c. 

4c. 

4c. 

2c. 

2c. 

6c. 

6c. 

3c. 

3c. 

)%  ad  val. 

60% ad  val. 

5c.  per  lb. 

5c.  per  lb. 

■15% 

45% 

35% 

45% 

lie. 

lie. 

He 

iic. 

lie. 

He. 

2hc. 

2h. 

2*c. 

2fc. 

2|c. 

2|c. 

28% 

28% 

18% 

28% 

$2.75 

$2.75 

Free 

Free 

50% 

60% 

12% 

22% 

60% 

60% 

35% 

35% 

50% 

60% 

Free 

Free 

40% 

50% 

30% 

40% 

50% 

60% 

Free 

Free 

25% 

35% 

15% 

25% 

50% 

60% 

40% 

50% 

30% 

30% 

20% 

30% 

25% 

35% 

15% 

25% 

50% 

60% 

40% 

50% 

35% 

45% 

25% 

35% 

35% 

45% 

15% 

25% 

50% 

60% 

•10% 

50% 
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Former  Rates  of  Duty         New  Rates  of  Duty 
Preferential        Full        Preferential  Full 
Rate  Rate  Rate  Rate 

Mats  and  matting  of  cocoa,  straw,  hemp,  or 
jute,  and  all  manufactures  of  hemp,  or 
jute,  not  enumerated  ad  val. 

Threads  for  sewing,  crochet  or  knitting  of 
cotton,  silk,  and  linen  or  mixtures  thereof; 
buttons,  pins  and  needles  ad  val. 

Bags  or  sacks  made  up  of  jute,  hemp,  linen 
or  cloth  ad  val. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  India  rubber  or  caout- 
chouc .ad  val. 

Boots,  shoes,  slippers,  gaiters,  leggings,  of 
leather  or  imitation  leather,  not  elsewhere 
specified  ad  val. 

Fur  gloves,  mitts,  coats,  jackets,  capes,  hats, 
caps,  muffs,  stoles,  robes,  and  all  manufac- 
tures of  furs,  and  all  garments  trimmed  or 
lined  with  fur  where  the  value  of  the  fur 
component  is  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  values  of  all  the  compon- 
ents of  the  article  ad  val. 

Clothing,  outer  garments  of  all  kinds,  not 
elsewhere  specified,  including  overcoats, 
suits,  blouses,  skirts,  costumes,  sweaters, 
cardigans  and  like  garments,  and  regalia 
of  societies  (including  jewels  and  badges') 

ad  val. 

Clothing,  undergarments  and  sundry  articles 

of  apparel,  not  elsewhere  specified,  raid  not 

otherwise  provided  for,  including  shirts, 

under  vests,  and  like  garments;  braces,  gar- 
ters, suspenders,  corsets,  socks,  stockings, 

pyjamas    and    nightwear,    collars,  cuffs. 

gloves,  handkerchiefs,  scarves  and  ties,  and 

belts  of  all  materials,  etc  ad  val. 

Unspecified  materials  for  dyeing  and  tanning. 

approved  by  the  Board  of  Customs,  ad  val. 

Oxygen  and  acetylene  ad  va.1. 

Harness  findings,  viz.:   loops,  winkers,  eyes 

or  blinds,  metallic  and  wood  findings  for 

harness  making,  viz.:  counters,  pegs,  and 

pegAvood.  box-toe  tips,  steel  and  wooden 

shanks,    lasts,    patterns,    heelplates  and 

crimp  irons,  cement,  glues,  plates,  evelets 

and  boot-hooks  ad  val.       45%  45%  30%  3o% 

Bottles,  viz.:  plain  empty  glass  bottles,  other 
than   fancy  bottles  of  cut  glass  or  any 

other  special  kinds  ad  vai.       55%  65%  15%  2o% 

Cellophane  paper  ad  val.       65%  65%  50%  60  /0 

Tarred  paper,  sheathing  paper  and  similar 

articles  for  covering  or  roofing  buildings 


60% 

60% 

40% 

50% 

25% 

35% 

20% 

30% 

60% 

60% 

20% 

30% 

50% 

50% 

30% 

40% 

40% 

50% 

30% 

40% 

55% 

65% 

45% 

55% 

40% 

50% 

30% 

40% 

40% 

50% 

30% 

40% 

45% 
85% 

55% 
65% 

Free 
40% 

Free 
50% 

ad  val. 


50%  50%  30%  *0% 

Grindstones,    scythe    and    other    sharpening  ^q,^ 

A&B.ai™-..-.:-::::  ::ad.vaI:  isAS*  -55* 

65%  Free  Free 


Milk  testing  substances  and  milk  powder 

ad  val.        65%  65% 

Moss    and    porterine    when    imported  by 

brewers.  Ale  basis  when  imported  by  .~of 
licensed  manufacturers  ad  val.       45%  45%  35% 

Whitewood.  basswood,  ash  and  hickory,  ma- 
hogany, walnut,  cedar,  chestnut,  gumwood, 
not  planed  or  dressed,  when  imported  by 
wheelwrights,  carriage  builders,  and  other 

manufacturers  to  be  manufactured  by  them  Apd  *K  nn 

per  M  ft.      $15.00  $15.00  $5.00  bS.OO 

Wire  of  brass,  zinc  or  steel,  screwed  or 
twisted  or  flattened  or  corrugated,  when 
imported  by  manufacturers  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  wire  when  imported  by  broom 
and  brush,  or  carriage  manufacturers  to 

be  used  by  them  in  their  manufactures  _  iri^ 

ad  val.       10%  10%  Free  10% 
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Former  Rates  of  Duty 


Preferential 
Rate 


Angle  iron,  link  fabric,  springs,  and  wire 
when  imported  by  manufacturers  for  the 
manufacture  of  mattresses  ad  val. 

Machinery  of  a  kind  not  manufactured  with- 
in the  Island,  to  be  used  solely  for  drying, 
cleaning,  packing,  manufacturing,  refining, 
and  freezing  the  products  of  the  fishery, 
such  as:  Fish  presses,  fish  drying  appara- 
tus, fat-grinding,  cutting,  and  skinning 
machines,  and  presses  for  oil  refining;  re- 
frigerating machinery,  and  ship  machinery 
of  a  kind  not  manufactured  within  the 
Island  such  as  power  winches,  windlasses, 
and  steering  gears  for  ships,  and  patent 
sealers  for  use  of  canners.  Cod  liver  oil 
boilers  ad  val. 

Brin,  known  as  bread  bag  brin,  when  im- 
ported by  local  manufacturers..   ..ad  val. 

Calcium  chloride  when  imported  for  refrig- 
erating purposes  ad  val. 

Ticking,  when  imported  by  mattress  makers 
for  covering  mattresses  ad  val. 

Shooks,  glue,  tins  and  other  coverings  with 
labels,  when  imported  by  manufacturers 
for  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco  ad  val. 

Forest  fire  fighting  engines  ad  val. 

Binding,  tailors'  chalk,  breek  laces  and  eye- 
lets, cotton  shoulder  pads,  fasteners,  books, 
eyes  and  slides,  tapes  and  webbing,  wool 
cuffing  and  skirting,  zipper  fasteners,  metal 
slides  and  metal  buckles  imported  by 
wholesale  clothing  manufacturers  .  .ad  val. 

Artificial  pulpstones  imported  by  manufac- 
turers of  paper  ad  val. 

Goods  approved  by  the  Board  of  Customs 
imported  for  use  in  manufacture  by  blind 
persons  ad  val. 

Alcohol  supplied  to  hospitals  and  similar 
institutions  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Customs  per  pal. 


50% 


05% 
(mainly) 


$5.80 
(mainly) 


Full 
Rate 


60% 


New  Rates  of  Duty 
Preferential  Full 
Rate  Rate 


65% 
(mainly) 


$5.80 
(mainly) 


10% 


Free 


Free 


20% 


15% 

25% 

Free 

10% 

18% 

18% 

Free 

Free 

65% 

65% 

15% 

15% 

35% 

35% 

15% 

25% 

20% 

20% 

10% 

20% 

10% 

10% 

Free 

Free 

25% 

35% 

5% 

15% 

25% 

25% 

15% 

15% 

Free 


Free 


Including  weight  of  immediate  package. 


Tariff  of  St.  Vincent  on  Apparel,  Boots  and  Shoes 

The  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Vincent  on  June  18,  1935,  revised  the  duties 
on  apparel  and  footwear,  leaving  the  British  preferential  rate  at  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  as  before,  and  establishing  the  following  rates  under  the  general 
tariff: — 

Shirts  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  2s.  9d.  per  dozen. 

Ties  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7d.  per  dozen. 

Other  kinds  of  apparel  of  artificial  silk  or 

a  mixture  of  artificial  silk  and  cotton. .  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Other  wearing  apparel  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rubber  footwear  with  leather  uppers..   ..  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  5s.  per  pair. 

Other  rubber  footwear  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  Is.  per  pair 

Footwear  other  than  rubber  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  regards  shirts  and  ties,  the  change  consists  of  additional  specific  rates 
per  dozen  and  a  decrease  in  the  ad  valorem  rates  from  25  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
when  of  artificial  silk  or  a  mixture  of  artificial  silk  and  cotton.  As  regards 
footwear,  the  change  consists  of  an  additional  4s.  per  pair  in  the  specific  duty 
on  rubber  footwear  with  leather  uppers. 

The  above  rates  of  duty  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  12^  per  cent  plus  an 
additional  5  per  cent  of  the  duty. 
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Japanese  Surtax  on  Some  Canadian  Goods 

Under  provisions  of  a  law  promulgated  April  7,  1934,  being  a  Law  Con- 
cerning Adjustment  of  Trade  and  Safeguarding  of  Commerce,  a  Japanese  ordin- 
ance was  sanctioned  and  came  into  force  on  July  20,  except  as  regards  goods  in 
transit  on  that  date,  imposing  for  the  duration  of  one  year  an  import  duty  of 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  certain  Canadian  goods  in  addition  to  the  already 
existing  import  duties. 

The  commodities  affected,  with  the  rates  of  duty  in  force,  aside  from  the 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  surtax,  are  as  follows: — 


Japanese 
Tariff 

10     Wheat   2.50  yen  per  100  kin 

22-1  Wheat  flour   4.30  yen  per  100  kin 

Ex  647-1  Flour  of  high  gluten   10%  ad  val. 

22-6  Starch  (other  than  corn  starch)..  2.70  yen  per  100  kin 
361-1  Mechanical  pulp  for  paper  making  0.29  yen  per  100  kin 
361-2  Other  pulp  for  paper  making  . .  . .  0.36  yen  per  100  kin 
367     Wrapping  paper  and  match  paper, 

excluding  tissue  paper   3.24  yen  per  100  kin 

605-11  Felts  for  paper-making   105.97  yen  per  100  kin 

612-1  Wood,  cut,  sawn  or  split,  simply — 
612-F2  (a)  Chamaecyparis    (white  cedar, 
yellow  cedar,  etc.) :  not  exceed- 
ing   200    mm.    (7.87    in.)  in 

thickness   13.29  yen  per  cub.  m. 

(b)    Same,  exceeding  200  mm.  in 
thickness,    including   logs  and 

cants   7.29  yen  per  cub.  m. 

612-F3  (a)  Thuja  (red  cedar,  etc.)  and 
Tsuga  (hemlock,  etc.) :  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  mm.    (2.4  in.)  in 

thickness   8.43  yen  per  cub.  m. 

(b)  Same,  not  exceeding  200  mm. 

in  thickness   7.42  yen  per  cub.  m. 

(c)  Same,   exceeding  200  mm.  in 

thickness   4.99  yen  per  cub.  m. 

(d)  Thuja    (red  cedar,  etc.)  and 
Tsuga  (hemlock,  etc.)  logs  and 

cants   4.45  yen  per  cub.  m. 

612-F4  (a)  Abies  (todomatsu,  etc.),  Picea 
(ezomatsu,  spruce,  etc.),  Pinus 
(benimatsu,  etc.)  and  Larix 
(karamatsu,  etc.)  not  exceed- 
ing 200  mm.  in  thickness  .  .  . .  6.00  yen  per  cub.  m. 
(b)  Same,  exceeding  200  mm.  in 
thickness;    including  logs  and 

cants   3.64  yen  per  cub.  m. 

612-F5  (a)  Other  conifers  (Douglas  fir, 
etc.)  not  exceeding  60  mm.  in 

thickness         ...         .  .  .     6.90  yen  per  cub.  m. 

(b)  Same,  not  exceeding  200  mm. 

(c)  '  200  mm!  in     5-6°  ^  * 
thickness   0  ,n  , 

(d)  Other   conifers    (Douglas  '  fir',     3'4°  yen  per  Cub'  m' 
etc.)   logs  and  cants:  d-1.  ex- 
ceeding 18  metres    (59  feet), 

not   exceeding   30  centimetres 

(1  ft.)  in  diameter  at  top  end  F 

d-2,  exceeding  10  metres  (33 

feet)  in  length,  not  exceeding 

30  centimetres  in  diameter  at 

elf?   2.00  yen  per  cub.  m. 

ftio  tto  tt         '      *\ 2.50  yen  per  cub.  m. 
012-1^2  Unenumerated  wood,  cut  sawn  or 

split  simply  ad  val.  25% 


Converted  at 
29  Cents  to  Yen 
33  cents  per  bushel 
95  cents  per  100  lbs. 

10%  ad  val. 
60  cents  per  100  lbs. 
6%  cents  per  100  lbs. 
8  cents  per  100  lbs. 

70  cents  per  100  lbs. 
$23.20  per  100  lbs. 


$9.10  per  M  ft. 
$5.00  per  M  ft. 

$5.75  per  M  ft. 
$5.10  per  M  ft. 
$3.40  per  M  ft. 

$3.05  per  M  ft. 

$4.10  per  M  ft. 
$2.50  per  M  ft. 

$4 . 70  per  M  ft. 
$3.85  per  M  ft. 
$2.30  per  M  ft. 


Free 


.35  per  M  ft. 
.70  per  M  ft. 

25% 
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Lithuanian  Certificates  of  Origin 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Xo.  1596 
(September  1,  1934),  page  361,  respecting  the  validity  of  certificates  of  origin 
issued  by  Canadian  Boards  of  Trade  to  accompany  shipments  of  Canadian 
goods  to  Lithuania,  information  has  been  received  from  the  British  Legation 
at  Kovno,  Lithuania,  to  the  effect  that  the  Lithuanian  Department  of  Trade 
has  ruled  that  certificates  of  origin  issued  not  only  by  Boards  of  Trade,  but  also 
by  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Canada,  are  to  be  considered  valid  in  Lithuania. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  22 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  22,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  July  15,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 


parison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  -Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  ^r^nc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  £es0 

Mexico  P|8° 

Peru  hv 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

EST7*- :::::: 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  RuPee 

Japan  r.':ii 

Java  <*™Wer 

Shanghai  •  •  •  •  -D?11^ 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  D ojla r 

British  Guiana  5°  j 

Jamaica  " 'ST* 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  JSranj 

Australia  •  -  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4245 

.1196 

.1217 

.9733 
.4985 
.2800 
.1930 
1.0342 
1.0000 


.3650 
4985 
.4020 


.4424 
.5678 
1.0138 
4.8666 
1.0138 
.0392 
.0392 
4.8666 
4.9431 
4.8666 
4 

Official. 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
July  15 
$  .1895 
.1694 
.0131 
.0419 
.2218 
.0219 
.0663 
.4043 
4.9686 
.0095 
.6831 
.2970 
.0823 
.0230 
.2497 
.0452 
.0100 
.1374 
.2562 
.3283 
1.0014 
.3311* 
.2644f 
.0832* 
.0539t 
.0511* 
.0411f 
.5312 
.2782 
.2339 
.2604 
.8061 
1  .(1006 
.5223 
.3742 
.2919 
.6845 
.3861 
.4554 
.5764 
1.0337 
4.9786 
1.0337 
.0663 
.0663 
3.9666 
5.0972 
4.0069 
4.9624 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
July  22 
$  .1896 
.1692 
.0133 
.0416 
.2217 
.0219 
.0663 
.4032 
4.9670 
.0094 
.6775 
.2974 
.0826 
.0230 
.2496 
.0451 
.0101 
.1375 
.2561 
.3278 
1.0009 
.3309* 
.2642t 
.0833* 
.0538f 
.0510* 
.0410f 
.5213 
.2777 
.2338 
.2602 
.8070 
1.0000 
.5292 
3743 
.2920 
.  6806 
.3878 
.  4553 
.5767 
1.0338 
4.9770 
1.0338 
.0663 
.0663 
3.9737 
5.0940 
4.0030 
4.9608 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

31 

2 

7 

3* 

H 

4 

u 

4 

o 

7 
3 
*i 
3| 

5 

3£ 
5 

4£ 

5 

2i 
2l 
11 


4 

4-5 
6 


3i 

3.65 
4 


f  Unofficial. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
furtb^vr-  ri~+c,;ic  T-o-nrding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  nf  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply- 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — 

Corset  Accessories,  including  Cor- 
set Elastic,  Eyelet  Tape,  Art 
Silk  Ribbons  and  Tapes  

Window-shade  Cloth,  Scrim  and 
Marquisettes  

Horticultural  Specialties — Hand- 
wheel  Hoes,  Cultivators,  etc.... 

Zinc  Sheets  

All-steel  Covered  Goods  Wagons; 
Covered  Goods  Wagons  with 
Timber  Body  

Metal  Windmill,  Complete  with 
Pump  


571 

572 
573 
574 

575 
576 


Melbourne,  Australia.... 
Melbourne,  Australia  ... 

Herts,  England  

Birmingham,  England.. 

Bangkok,  Siam  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 


Agency. 
Agency. 

As  buyers  or  agents 

(for  the  U.K.) 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 


(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  2;  Duchess  of  Richmond.  Aug.  9;  Duchess  of 
York.  Aug.  14;  Montcalm,  Aug.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Aug.  2;  Andania,  Aug. 
16— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Aug.  2;  Beaverbrae.  Aug.  9;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  16;  Beaver- 
hill,  Aug.  23;  Beaverford,  Aug.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Aug.  2;  Ausonia,  Aug. 
9;  Alaunia,  Aug.  16;  Ascania,  Aug.  23 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer.  Aug.  1;  Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  8;  Man- 
chester Division,  Aug.  15;  Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  22;  Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  29 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Aug.  6;  Norwegian,  Aug.  27 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Aug.  17;  Bristol  City,  Sept.  6 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Aug.  2;  Letitia,  Aug.  9;  Airthria,  Aug.  16;  Athenia,  Aug.  23 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  July  31 ;  Kelso,  Aug.  21 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Aug.  9;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Aug.  23; 
Cairnglen,  Sept.  6 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  3  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverdale,  Aug.  2;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  9;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  23; 
Beaverford,  Aug.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Hada  County,  Aug.  9; 
Olaf  Bergh,  Aug.  30 — both  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Aug.  6;  Evanger,  Aug.  18;  Grey  County,  Sept.  6 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  Line,  Aug.  2;  Beaverburn, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  16. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  July  28. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  Aug.  1 ;  Korsholm,  Aug.  16 
— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line  (call  at  Stockholm). 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Drammensfjord,  Swedish-America  Line,  July  31. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Siredal  (calls  at  Maiystown,  Grand  Bank, 
Gaultois  and  Port  aux  Basque),  Aug.  8;  a  steamer  (calls  at  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port 
Union  and  Bonavista),  Aug.  19— both  Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  Aug.  2  and  16. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  Aug.  5;  North  Voyageur,  Aug.  12 — both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda).  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Chomedy, 
Aug.  8;  Cornwallis.  Aug.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Berm,uda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Aug.  2;  Lady  Rodney, 
Aug.  7;  Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton.  Nassau  or  Belize),  Aug.  16;  Lad}'  Somers,  Aug. 
21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica.  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vinceut,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Aug.  5 
and  21. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Lochranza,  Aug.  5;  a  steamer,  Aug.  31 — both  Inter- 
national Freighting  Corporation. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Adelaide,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Aug.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lijttelton. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian 
National,  Aug.  23. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National.  Aug.  30. 

To  Port  Said,  Bclawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Rhexenor.  Java-New  York  Line,  Aug.  22. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Lyons,  Aug.  3;  City  of  Johannesburg,  Sept.  3 — both  American  and  Indian 
Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  JSast  London  and  Durban. — Tower  Ensign  (calls  at  Free- 
town, Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  Aug.  1. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  3  and  17. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Trentino,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Aug.  14. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montscrrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  July  30;  Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  13 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports.— Crawford  Ellis,  Aug.  2;  Harboe  Jensen,  Aug.  9 — 
both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Zanzibar.— 
Urbino,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Aug.  28. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Rayville,  American  Pioneer  Line,  Aug.  5. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Aug.  3;  Nova  Scotia.  Aug.  20 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London. — Quaker  City  (calls  at  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee),  American  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Aug.  8. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Aug.  4. 

To  St.  Johns,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Fort  St.  George,  July  29;  Rosalind, 
Aug.  5— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July  29'; 
Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  July  31;  Newfound- 
land (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montscrrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Aug.  3;  Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  17 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  10 
and  26. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  Aug.  2;  Cavalier, 
Aug.  19— both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  July  31;  Ciss,  Aug.  14 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Dcmerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  July  29;  Chomedy,  Aug.  12;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  Aug.  26 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silvercypress,  July 
31;  Malayan  Prince,  Aug.  14;  Silverwalnut,  Aug.  28;  Siamese  Prince,  Sept.  11 — all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — A  steamer,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  August. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — A  steamer,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  August. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and,  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Aug.  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki).  Aug.  22;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Sept.  7;   Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Sept.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  July  30;  Silverbeech,  Aug.  31 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi.  Aug.  12;  Niagara,  Sept.  11 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Aug.  13;  Golden 
Bear,  Sept.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
Aug.  12;   Wairuna,  Sept.  20 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Parrakoola,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Aug.  20. 

To  London  and  Liver-pool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  August. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta.  Aug.  10;  Drechtdyk  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Aug.  24;  Lochgoil,  Sept.  7 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  induce- 
ments offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
India,  Aug.  14;  Canada,  Sept.  11 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.' 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Jose,  Aug.  7;  Oregon, 
Sept.  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Aug.  5;  Canada,  Aug.  14;  Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  5 
— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Aug.  15;  Feltre, 
Sept.  12 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Borgestad,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Aug.  26. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverbelle,  Aug.  6;  Madoera,  Sept.  6 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  July  29; 
Point  Lobos,  Aug.  29 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  dc  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  Aug.  26; 
Leikanger,  Sept.  16 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Ijondon  and  Liverpool. — Parthenia  (calls  at  Glasgow).  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  July 
30;  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd., 
July  30;  Pacific  President  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific)  Lines  Ltd., 
Aug.  1;  Atlantic  City  (calls  at  Cardiff  but  not  at  Liverpool),  Reardon  Smith  Line.  Aug.  10. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Dallington  Court.  Aug.  1 ;  Granville,  Aug.  8 — both  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co.;  Corrientes,  Aug.  10;  Gracia,  Aug.  22 — both  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.; 
Atlanta  City,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Aug.  13;  Pacific  Grove,  Furness  Line  Ltd.,  Aug.  15; 
Delftdyk  (calls  at  Continental  ports),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Aug.  23. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Choyo  Maru,  Aug.  2;  Hiyc  Maru,  Aug.  15 — both  Yamashita  Ship- 
ping Co. 

To  Chinese  Porls. — Tantalus,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Aug.  7. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Lochmaddy,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  10. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  hy  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ§.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse^  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian.  i       ;       |  , 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Sonth  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
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NETHERLANDS  AUTOMOTIVE  SITUATION 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  florin  equals  $0-402  at  par  and  approximately  $0-67  at  current  rate  of  exchange; 
one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;   one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

-ib- 
Rotterdam,  July  5,  1935. — In  spite  of  unfavourable  economic  conditions 
and  adverse  factors  such  as  growing  unemployment  and  lower  incomes,  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  in  the  Netherlands  continues  to  increase.  Con- 
sequently the  business  of  merchandising  cars,  parts,  and  accessories  has  remained 
comparatively  good,  which  is  in  contrast  to  most  other  branches  of  commercial 
activity.  The  rate  of  increase  in  car  population  was  at  its  greatest  during  the 
years  1928  and  1929.  Since  then,  while  many  factors  have  militated  against 
sales,  the  currency  situation  has  assisted  in  keeping  the  trade  stimulated. 

There  is  no  domestic  automobile  production,  and  with  the  abandonment  of 
the  gold  standard  by  the  United  States — the  principal  origin  of  imports — prices 
in  terms  of  Dutch  currency  and  incomes  consequently  became  much  cheaper. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  guilder  in  the  Netherlands  remains  close  to  the 
1930  level,  so  that  in  the  case  of  automobiles  purchased  in  this  country  and 
ultimately  paid  for  in  dollars,  there  is  a  40  per  cent  depreciation  in  the  buyer's 
favour. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

With  a  land  area  of  only  about  12,650  square  miles,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  is  one  of  the  smallest  states  in  Europe.    Its  greatest  length  from 
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north  to  south  is  approximately  150  miles,  and  the  extreme  width  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  German  frontier  is  nowhere  more  than  about  125  miles. 

The  most  typical  parts  of  the  country  are  the  so-called  polder  lands  of  the 
north  and  west,  which  are  at  or  below  sea  level  and  are  protected  from  sea 
and  river  inundation  by  dikes.  In  the  east  and  south  the  country  is  also  flat, 
although  higher  and  drier  than  in  the  west.  There  is  everywhere  an  almost 
complete  absence  of  hills.  In  the  south  the  kingdom  is  bisected  by  the  lower 
reaches  of  four  large  rivers — the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  the  Maas,  and  the  Scheldt — 
mostly  only  passable  by  ferries,  which  are  an  obstacle  to  road  traffic  and  cut 
off  the  southern  provinces  from  the  centre  and  north. 

The  climate,  strongly  influenced  by  the  sea,  is  damp  with  no  extremes  of 
temperature.  The  rainfall  is  heavy,  particularly  during  the  winter;  snow  is 
extremely  rare. 

The  total  population  is  roughly  8,000,000,  with  density  greatest  in  the  west 
and  south.    Amsterdam,  with  about  800,000  people,  is  the  metropolis,  followed 

by  Rotterdam  and  The  Hague. 

METHODS  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

An  extensive  network  of  navigable  inland  waterways  covers  the  Netherlands, 
and  over  these  canal  barges  and  small  motor  boats  carry  most  of  the  country's 
heavy  freight  traffic.  In  addition,  there  are  2,110  miles  of  railway  track  and 
1,930  miles  of  urban  and  interurban  tramways,  both  of  which  cater  principally  to 
passengers.  The  railways  also  maintain  an  express  service  for  package  mer- 
chandise. Motor  trucks  are  keen  competitors  in  this  trade.  Buses  are  pre- 
vented by  law  from  running  on  regular  schedules  where  they  may  deprive  the 
railway  of  traffic.   They  are  used  extensively  for  special  excursions. 

In  addition  to  motor  vehicles,  there  are  about  3,000,000  bicycles  in  the 
Netherlands.  They  are  ridden  by  all  classes  of  society  from  Royalty  down  to 
unemployed  labourers.  The  workman,  clerk,  or  mechanic  goes  to  and  from 
work  on  his  bicycle.  They  are  also  used  everywhere  for  pleasure  purposes. 
While  the  vast  majority  of  cyclists  would,  for  financial  reasons,  never  be  car 
owners,  there  are  others  to  whom  the  handicap  does  not  apply  but  who  are 
content  with  such  a  method  of  transportation,  and  consequently  to  this  extent 
the  bicycle  is  a  competitor  of  the  automobile. 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

Many  of  the  roads  and  highways  in  the  Netherlands  are  very  old,  and  con- 
sequently there  are  some  of  them  which  are  not  suited. to  modern  traffic  con- 
ditions. During  the  past  ten  years  in  particular,  however,  there  has  been 
extensive  new  construction  and  improvement.  In  a  comparatively  short  time 
Holland  will  have  a  network  of  first-class  motor  highways  reaching  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  compare  favourably  with  those  in  any  other  country. 
Where  expedient,  the  old  roads  have  been  widened  and  straightened.  In  addi- 
tion, new  trunk  thoroughfares  have  been  and  are  still  under  construction  between 
the  principal  towns.  Some  of  these  are  wide  enough  to  allow  four  lines  of 
traffic,  while  in  addition  they  are  equipped  with  separate  ways  for  bicycles  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles. 

At  the  end  of  1933  there  were  approximately  16,000  miles  of  roads  accessible 
to  automobiles  in  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands.  The  older  ones  are  still  sur- 
faced with  brick.  The  main  highways  are,  however,  of  cement  construction  or 
tarvia-surfaced.  There  are  three  road  administrations — state,  provincial,  and 
municipal.  The  first-named  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  controls  the 
largest  mileage. 
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Bridges  are  also  now  under  construction,  which  will  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  using  ferries  to  cross  the  rivers  separating  the  southern  provinces  from  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

NUMBER  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  total  number  of  all  types  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  Netherlands  on 
August  1,  1934,  was  188,264.  This  included  41,411  motor  cycles  and  bicycles 
with  auxiliary  motors.  The  comparative  figures  on  the  same  date  during  the 
preceding  three  years  were  respectively  180,343,  171,248,  and  158,384.  Apart 
from  motor  cycles,  the  grand  total  was  made  up  of  49,951  trucks,  3,814  buses, 
and  90,088  passenger  cars. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

One  large  United  States  manufacturer  with  international  ramifications  has 
an  assembling  plant  in  Amsterdam.  Otherwise  there  is  no  domestic  production 
of  motor  vehicles,  with  the  exception  of  the  construction  of  bodies,  particularly 
for  buses  and  trucks. 

PASSENGER  CARS 

As  noted  above,  the  number  of  passenger  cars  in  operation  on  August  1, 
1934,  was  90,088.  This  was  in  comparison  with  85,400  a  year  previously,  81,277 
in  1932,  and  75,365  in  1931.  On  August  1,  1928,  the  figure  was  51,922.  There 
is  now  approximately  one  passenger  automobile  in  the  Netherlands  per  eighty- 
eight  inhabitants,  and  while  this  is  much  below  the  North  American  ratio,  it  is 
high  for  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  present  total  is  of  United  States  manu- 
facture. Most  of  the  balance  is  from  France  and  Germany,  with  a  small  residue 
divided  between  Belgium,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Eleven  makes  of  cars  account  for  73  per  cent  of  all  the  passenger  auto- 
mobiles on  the  road,  and  of  these  eleven,  all  but  four  are  of  American  origin. 
These  are  the  French  Citroen,  Renault,  and  Fiat,  and  the  German  Opel,  which 
is  manufactured  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation.  The 
remaining  27  per  cent  consists  of  practically  every  make  of  car  produced  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

Details  as  to  the  number  of  cars  of  the  most  popular  varieties  in  use  in  the 
Netherlands  during  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows:  — 


August  1,  August  1,  August  1,  August  1,  August  1, 


Make  of  Car 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Ford  

16.667 

19.198 

19.562 

19,935 

20,161 

Chevrolet  

11.024 

13.211 

14.860 

15.889 

18.044 

3.516 

3.764 

4.177 

4.649 

4,711 

Essex  

2.745 

3.102 

3.981 

4.275 

4,115 

2.583 

2.904 

3,407 

3.551 

3.424 

Opel  

587 

714 

1.201 

2,099 

3,055 

Fiat  

2.730 

2.822 

2,837 

2.822 

2.562 

Studebaker   

2.137 

2.275 

2,406 

2,331 

2.467 

1.359 

1.649 

2,120 

2,337 

2.384 

1 .526 

1.908 

2.094 

2.143 

2.275 

2,017 

1.992 

1,915 

1,847 

2.145 

Total  

46.891 

53.539 

58,560 

61.878 

65,343 

IMPORTATION    OF    PASSENGER  CARS 

Since  the  producer  of  one  popular  make  of  automobiles  began  assembling 
in  the  Netherlands,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  imports  to  move  downward. 
In  1931  the  number  of  completed  passenger  cars  entering  the  country  was  13,367. 
The  figures  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  periods  were  respectively  12,375, 
14,234.  and  10,283.  The  big  decrease  in  cost  took  place  between  1931  and  1932 
with  a  fall  in  the  value  of  imports  from  22,805,593  fi.  to  13,928,866  fl.  or  about 
42  per  cent,  whereas  the  quantitative  imports  contracted  by  less  than  8  per  cent. 
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The  Netherlands  official  trade  statistics  give  credit  to  Belgium  as  being  the 
principal  country  of  origin.  This  is  due  to  the  existence  of  assembly  plants  in 
Antwerp,  where  American  cars  are  put  together  for  reshipment  to  different 
European  countries.  Otherwise  a  review  of  the  import  figures  is  largely  a 
recapitulation  of  the  preceding  paragraph  dealing  with  the  different  makes  of 
cars  in  operation. 

Particulars  of  imports  during  1933  and  1934  are  subjoined: — 


1933  1934 

Country  of  Origin  Number  Value  in  Fl.  Number  Value  in  Fl. 

Total   14,234  16,553,499  10,283  12,291,768 

Germany   1,775  1,292,035  731  797,747 

Belgium   4,570  6,565,673  4,470  5,533,387 

United  Kingdom   5,390  1,476,681  565  664,580 

France   1,867  2,271,572  961  933,513 

Italy   226  299,710  143  170.383 

Austria   6  13,898  7  10.884 

United  States   3.369  4,611,285  3.391  4,166,829 


There  is  also  a  limited  importation  of  chassis  for  passenger  automobiles. 
In  1934  the  total  number  was  296  in  comparison  with  151  in  1933  and  208  in 
1932.  The  United  States,  France,  and  Belgium  are  the  principal  countries  of 
origin. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

The  increase  in  the  motor  truck  population  of  the  Netherlands  has  lagged 
behind  the  growth  of  passenger  car  traffic.  The  number  in  use  on  August  1, 
1934,  was  49,951  in  comparison  with  49,007  and  46,012  at  that  date  in  August, 
1932,  and  August,  1931,  respectively.  Most  of  the  freight  traffic  of  Holland 
moves  in  barges,  which  offer  a  cheap  method  of  transport  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

As  a  rule  the  truck  chassis  is  brought  in  from  abroad  and  the  body  work 
is  done  locally.  In  1934  the  number  of  chassis  imported  for  non-passenger 
automobiles  totalled  3,993  (4,452,082  fl.)  in  comparison  with  2,088  in  1933  and 
1,914  in  1932.  As  regards  last  year's  figures,  2,355  valued  at  2,484,385  fl.  were 
credited  to  Belgium  and  1,326  valued  at  1,435,406  fl.  to  the  United  States.  Of 
the  small  balance  132  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  66  from  France,  and  59 
from  Germany. 

Apart  from  chassis,  there  were  312  complete  trucks  brought  into  the  Nether- 
lands in  1934.  Slightly  less  than  a  third  were  from  Belgium,  with  the  remainder 
divided  between  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 

Of  the  49,951  trucks  in  operation  on  August  1,  1934,  21,431  were  Fords  and 
14,226  Chevrolets.  The  Fordson  followed  with  1,427,  and  the  Opel  was  fourth 
with  1,032. 

MOTOR  BUSES 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  motor  buses  employed  in  the  Netherlands  has 
been  slow.  In  1930  there  were  3,536  registered,  while  in  1934  there  were  only 
3,814.  Of  these,  1,348  were  small  with  a  seating  capacity  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  passengers.  The  second  largest  group  as  regards  size,  of  which 
there  were  807,  were  able  to  accommodate  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  persons. 
The  balance  consisted  for  the  greater  part  of  larger  vehicles.  Forty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  total  was  made  up  of  six  different  makes  as  follows:  Chevrolet, 
660;  Ford,  377;  Minerva,  217;  Citroen,  207;  G.M.C.,  188;  and  de  Dion 
Bouton,  177. 

MOTOR  CYCLES 

The  number  of  motor  cycles  in  operation  remains  fairly  stationary  with 
32,871  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1934.  For  the  three  preceding  years  the 
figures  were  respectively  33,401,  32,919,  and  32,323. 
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Imports  in  1934  totalled  3,030  machines  in  comparison  with  4,657  in  1933. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  country  of  origin  of  1,808,  Germany  of  455,  and 
the  United  States  of  447.  According  to  the  taxation  returns,  there  are  more 
Harley-Davidsons  on  the  road  than  any  other  single  make  of  machine.  Only 
light  motor  bicycles  are  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands. 

CAR  SALES  DURING  CURRENT  SEASON 

Dealers  report  sales  of  1935  model  cars  as  being  fairly  brisk.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  trade  statistics  for  the  January-to-May  period,  which  show  total 
imports  of  4,701  passenger  cars  in  comparison  with  5,049  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1934.  As  regards  the  current  period,  2,153  are  credited  to  Belgium 
and  1,386  to  the  United  States,  with  the  balance  divided  between  Germany, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy  in  the  order  indicated. 

AGE  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Even  among  the  more  well-to-do  owners,  there  has  never  been  the  same 
rate  of  turnover  as  far  as  the  purchase  of  new  cars  is  concerned  as  is  the  case 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  average  buyer  in  Holland  is  content  to 
continue  using  his  vehicle  for  a  number  of  years  rather  than  to  get  a  new  one 
each  season.  As  a  result  nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  passenger  cars  date  back  to 
1929  and  earlier. 

Statistics  are  available  covering  the  year  of  manufacture  of  all  cars  in  the 
municipalities  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  The  Hague.  These  are  the  three 
largest  cities  with  collective  population  of  close  to  2,000,000.  Details  are  sub- 
joined:— 


Passenger  Cars 

Trucks 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Year  of  Manufacture 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

1934   

1,866 

8.69 

564 

5.56 

1933   

3,284 

15.30 

915 

9.03 

1932   

2,049 

9.54 

943 

9.30 

1931  

2,783 

12.96 

1,342 

13.24 

1930   

3,061 

14.26 

1,165 

11.49 

8,346 

38.87 

4,841 

47.76 

82 

0.38 

367 

3.62 

Total  

21,471 

100.00 

10,137 

100.00 

AUTOMOTIVE  EXHIBITION 

An  automotive  exhibition  is  customarily  held  each  year  in  Amsterdam  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Netherlands  Association  of  Automobile  and  Bicycle 
Traders.  At  this  there  are  exhibits  of  all  the  principal  passenger  cars  arranged 
by  the  Dutch  importers  and  distributors.  Spare  parts,  accessories,  tires,  and 
garage  equipment  are  also  extensively  shown.  With  no  highly  protected  domes- 
tic industry — which  is  the  feature  of  most  motor  shows — the  Amsterdam  auto- 
mobile exhibition  is  of  a  true  international  character.  Prospective  purchasers 
may  impartially  inspect  the  products  of  manufacturers  from  all  the  countries  in 
the  world  where  motor  vehicles  are  turned  out. 

COST  OF  AUTOMOBILES 

Taking  into  consideration  the  comparatively  low  import  duties  and  the 
absence  of  quota  or  other  restrictions  on  the  number  which  may  enter  the 
country,  the  cost  of  automobiles  in  the  Netherlands  is  on  the  high  side.  The 
lowest-priced  American  cars  begin  at  a  list  price  of  about  1,250  fl.  ($850).  At 
the  moment  the  cheapest  Chevrolet  model  is  advertised  at  1,350  fl.  ($918). 
Because  of  these  rather  high  figures,  it  is  in  many  instances  cheaper  to  purchase 
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a  car  in  the  United  States  at  the  retail  price  and  pay  the  freight  and  duty  than 
to  secure  it  from  the  authorized  dealer  in  the  Netherlands.  As  a  result  there 
are  automobile  sellers  who  do  not  represent  any  producers,  but  who  import 
privately  all  makes  of  cars  from  the  United  States  with  which  they  undersell 
the  importers  officially  representing  the  manufacturers.  These  regular  dealers 
advertise  that  they  will  not  give  service  on  irregularly  purchased  cars,  while 
the  sellers  of  the  latter  proclaim  that  their  business  is  done  with  full  guarantees 
and  service  auxiliaries. 

FUEL  SUPPLY 

While  the  cost  of  gasolene  in  the  Netherlands  varies  slightly,  depending  on 
how  and  where  it  is  bought,  the  usual  price  in  the  larger  centres  is  from  0-11  fl. 
to  0-12  fl.  per  litre,  which  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  is  the  equivalent  of 
about  $0-34  per  gallon.  While  this  is  a  high  figure,  it  is  well  below  that  of 
practically  all  other  European  countries.  Taxes  amount  to  0-0680  fl.  per  litre, 
which  is  roughly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  There  is  no  gasolene  refined  in 
the  Netherlands.  It  is  imported  in  the  processed  state,  chiefly  from  Curacao 
and  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  the  distribution  is  in  the  hands  of  four 
large  oil  companies  which  have  worldwide  ramifications.  Modern  service  and 
filling  stations  with  up-to-date  equipment  are  now  becoming  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  where  motor  traffic  is  general. 

TAXATION 

Motor  vehicles  in  the  Netherlands  pay  a  road  tax  and  also  a  so-called 
"  personal  "  tax  which  are  based  respectively  on  the  weight  of  the  conveyance 
and  its  value.  The  latter  is  a  form  of  luxury  tax.  The  road  tax,  in  addition 
to  being  levied  on  weight,  also  varies  depending  on  the  type  of  tires;  trucks, 
for  instance,  with  pneumatic  tires  paying  less  than  those  equipped  with  cushion 
or  solid  tires. 

On  a  passenger  car  for  not  more  than  seven  persons  the  road  tax  is  6  fl. 
per  100  kilos  weight  with  a  minimum  of  48  fl.  annually. 

The  personal  tax  varies  slightly,  depending  on  the  municipality.  In  prin- 
ciple, however,  it  is  2  per  cent  on  a  car  valued  up  to  2,000  fl.  When  the  value 
is  between  2,000  fl.  and  4,000  fl.,  it  is  40  fl.  plus  2-25  fl.  per  100  above  2,000  fl. 
For  more  expensive  cars  the  tax  is  higher. 

On  motor  cycles  the  road  tax  is  from  10  fl.  to  30  fl.,  depending  on  the 
weight,  while  the  "  personal  "  tax  is  6  fl.  or  8  fl.  Bicycles  pay  an  annual  tax  of 
2-50  fl. 

The  total  income  from  the  road  tax  in  1934  was  14,335,037  fl.  in  comparison 
with  13,428,907  fl.  in  1933  and  9,444,295  fl.  in  1929. 

PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Because  of  the  heavy  percentage  of  old  cars  in  use,  there  is  a  good  demand 
in  the  Netherlands  for  replacement  parts.  There  is  a  small  domestic  produc- 
tion of  certain  articles,  but  it  is  not  a  serious  competitive  factor. 

The  foreign  trade  statistics  group  both  parts  and  accessories  together  under 
one  heading,  and  imports  show  a  steady  and  even  substantial  increase  in  volume. 
In  1932  the  total  weight  was  6,882  metric  tons;  in  1933,  7,282  tons;  and  in  1934, 
10,069  tons. 

In  view  of  the  predominance  of  American  cars,  it  is  natural  that  6,309 
tons  of  parts  and  accessories  valued  at  5,227,057  fl.  imported  in  1934  should 
have  come  from  the  United  States.  The  United  Kingdom  followed  with  1,787 
tons,  while  Germany  supplied  870  tons,  and  Belgium  818.  The  remainder  was 
distributed  among  ten  or  twelve  other  countries,  including  Canada,  which  par- 
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ticipated  to  a  minor  degree.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  most  types  of  parts, 
and  if  Canadian  manufacturers  could  meet  United  States  price  competition, 
they  could  secure  additional  business.  As  regards  accessories,  modern  cars  are 
so  well  equipped  that  there  is  not  a  strong  demand  for  extensive  lines  of  extras. 
A  market  does  exist  in  Holland,  however,  for  accessories  if  they  are  competitive 
in  price  with  American  offerings. 

TIRE  IMPORTS 

W 'ith  the  exception  of  a  large  internationally  known  shoe  manufacturer, 
whose  Dutch  factory  has  recently  begun  making  automobile  tires  in  a  small  way. 
there  is  no  production  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  trade  statistics  imports  are  shown  as  coming  from  fourteen  different 
countries,  among  which  Canada  occupies  a  prominent  place. 

Casings. — From  1931  to  1934,  inclusive,  the  numbers  of  outer  tires  imported 
into  Holland  from  all  sources  were  respectively  244,796,  263,774,  284,836,  and 
281,052.  The  United  States  is  the  principal  country  of  origin.  In  recent  years 
British  competition  has  become  increasingly  strong,  so  that  the  United  Kingdom 
is  now  in  second  place  among  the  supplying  countries. 

Details  as  to  imports  in  1934  and  the  January-to-May  period  of  1935  are 
appended: — 

1934  Jan.-May,  1935 

Country  of  Origin  Number    Value  in  Fl.  Number    Value  in  Fl. 

Total   281,052       4,226,465       91,946  1,350,000 

Germany   31,393         515,472       14,384  221,000 

Belgium   27,716         395,267        3,934  50,000 

United  Kingdom   42,001         678,246       16,065  256,000 

France   10,836         220,499        6,175  116,000 

Czechoslovakia   2,714  35,426   

Soviet  Union   3.317  30,207   

Italy   15,757         312,717        6,830  109,000 

Japan   1,228  13,905   

Canada   32,047         547,655        9,497  156,000 

United  States   113,072       1,465,664       34,246  431,000 

When  comparing  the  two  five  months'  periods,  imports  in  1934  amounted 
to  101,565,  while  for  the  current  five  months  this  figure  stood  at  91,946.  Out 
of  the  former  figure  Canada  was  credited  with  12,383  units  and  the  United 
States  with  39,594.  The  extent  to  which  both  countries  participated  in  the 
current  year  declined,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  all  showed  an  increase. 

Inner  Tubes. — Concerning  volume,  the  trend  of  tube  imports  follows  that 
of  casings,  although  the  total  is  somewhat  smaller.  Here  too  the  United  States 
supplies  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total.  Particulars  of  imports  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1934  are  as  follows: — 

1934  Jan.-May.,  1935 

Country  of  Origin  Number  Value  in  Fl.  Number  Value  in  Fl. 

Total   209,856       452,879       63,924  131,000 

Germany   22,222         53,867         8,828  20,000 

Belgium   19,942         42,862         1.409  4,000 

United  Kingdom   45,002       113,217       17,507  38,000 

France   10,085         29,019         4,896  13,000 

Italy   15,467        41,776        3,549  9.000 

Canada   7,038  15,562   

United  States   84,081       147,283       24,019  41,000 

Motor  Cycle  Tires. — There  were  10,304  outer  tires  for  motor  cycles  imported 
into  Holland  in  1934,  14,482  in  1933,  and  12,346  in  1932.  As  regards  last  year, 
they  were  divided  among  the  exporting  countries  as  hereafter  indicated:  Ger- 
many, 1,201;  Belgium,  3,026;  United  Kingdom,  4,429;  France,  737;  Canada, 
560;  and  the  United  States,  322.  The  1934  imports  of  cycle  tubes  aggregated 
9,719  units,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  were  British,  with  most  of  the  balance 
from  Germany  and  Belgium. 
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IMPORT  DUTIES 

There  are  no  quota  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  motor  vehicles  into 
the  Netherlands,  nor  are  tariff  preferences  extended  to  any  exporting  countries. 
The  duty  on  motor  cars  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  there  is  a  special  import 
duty  of  1  per  cent.  There  is  in  addition  a  turnover  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  the  c.i.f. 
value.  Automobile  parts  are,  generally  speaking,  subject  to  a  10  per  cent  import 
duty  and  a  turnover  tax  of  4  per  cent  plus  the  1  per  cent  special  import  duty 
as  in  the  case  of  automobiles. 

|  FUTURE  OF  AUTOMOBILE  TRADE 

Any  devaluation  of  the  guilder  would  cause  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  automobiles 
and  would  act  as  at  least  a  temporary  check  to  the  continued  growth  in  the  use 
of  automobiles  in  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  high  value  of  the  monetary  unit  with  its 
attendant  difficulties  is  acting  as  a  counter-check.  In  any  case,  it  seems  assured 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  any  retrogressive  movement  setting  in.  Taxation 
is  high,  but  the  Hollander  is  accustomed  to  high  taxation.  An  increasing  number 
of  people  are  becoming  automobile-minded.  The  improvement  in  road  facilities 
is  assisting  this,  and  with  an  absence  of  domestic  production,  coupled  with  open 
market  conditions,  a  good  outlet  for  automobile  products  can  be  anticipated 
when  looking  forward  to  the  future. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2.205  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one 
florin  equals  $0-402  at  par  and  approximately  SO- 67  at  current  rate  of  exchange. 
All  conversions  are  made  at  par.) 

Rotterdam,  July  12,  1935. — Wheat  imports  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1935  were  low,  the  total  being  only  111,457  metric  tons,  which  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  trend  of  the  last  year  and  a  half.  The  decline  is  caused  by  the 
substitution  of  35  per  cent  domestic  wheat  for  the  foreign  product.  As  regards 
the  period  under  review,  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  were  from 
Argentina,  with  less  than  20  per  cent  from  Canada.  While  Canadian  prices 
have  been  more  attractive,  uncertainty  regarding  the  future  has  caused  buyers 
to  move  cautiously. 

Details  of  imports  for  the  April-June  period  of  1935,  together  with  com- 
parative figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1935,  are  subjoined: — 


Apr  .-June,  1934  Jan.-Mar.,  1935  Apr  .-June,  1935 

Country  of  Origin           M.  Tons        $  M.  Tons         $  M.  Tons  $ 

Total                                       151,850    2,016.000  137,404    2,076,400  111,457  1,802,800 

Germany                             11,797      129,200  312  5,600   

Belgium                                4,105        50,800  3,180        50,800  1,637  28,000 

Russia                                  7,281  92,400   

Roumania                           43,865  518,800   

Canada                               21.470      364,000  29,735      544,800  20.910  398,800 

Argentina                           49,545      644,000  88,843    1.216,000  75,127  1,124,000 

United  States                       9,749      166.000  6,964      131,600  9.193  187.200 

Uruguay   7,370      107,200  2.190  35.600 

Sweden   500  6,000 

Yugoslavia   449  5,600 


WHEAT  IN  STORAGE 

The  quantity  of  wheat  in  storage  in  Rotterdam  has  reached  a  new  low 
level,  with  only  12,400  tons  on  July  6  in  comparison  with  27,055  tons  early  in 
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April  and  75,396  tons  at  the  close  of  1934.  Concerning  present  stocks,  6,930 
tons  are  from  Argentina,  with  nearly  all  the  balance  from  Canada. 


CROP  CONDITIONS 

Unless  there  are  unfavourable  weather  conditions  during  the  harvesting- 
season,  present  indications  are  that  there  will  be  another  good  cereal  harvest 
in  the  Netherlands.  Taking  into  consideration  that  35  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
used  by  millers  must  be  of  domestic  origin,  this  is  an  important  factor. 

Crops  came  through  the  winter  well.  The  cool,  dry  weather  during  May 
retarded  development,  however.  Since  June  20  the  weather  has  been  warm 
and  sunny  and  as  a  result  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  although  the 
general  situation  is  still  very  slightly  below  the  level  of  last  year. 

The  position  of  fall  wheat,  which  is  a  much  larger  crop  than  spring  wheat, 
is  on  the  whole  good.  In  the  provinces  of  Groningen  and  Zealand,  the  prin- 
cipal wheat-growing  sections,  certain  areas  are  suffering  from  rot  at  the  base 
of  the  plants.  In  the  province  of  North  Holland  the  condition  is  from  good  to 
very  good. 

Rye  and  fall  barley  are  from  good  to  very  good,  while  spring  wheat  and 
spring  barley  are  good. 

The  following  table,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  the 
position  of  the  various  crops  on  June  13,  the  figures  in  parentheses  representing 
the  average  condition  for  the  month  of  June  during  the  past  ten  years:  fall 
wheat,  72  (73);  rye,  68  (71);  fall  barley,  65  (73);  spring  wheat,  69  (71); 
spring  barley,  68  (71);  oats,  66  (69). 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

An  official  report  which  has  recently  been  issued  shows  that  the  increase 
in  acreage  sown  with  wheat  is  still  continuing,  the  1935  area  being  about  5  per 
cent  above  the  level  of  the  year  before.  This  is  caused  by  the  state  guarantee- 
ing producers  a  minimum  price,  which  makes  wheat-growing  profitable. 

Particulars  regarding  cereal  acreage  are  as  follows: — 

1935  1934  1924-33 

Area  Sown  to  Acres  Acres  Acres 

Fall  wheat   316,434  306,179  153,995 

Spring  wheat   60,287  60,085  22,429 

Rye   502,337  463,056  467,044 

Fall  barley   36,652  23,376  21,044 

Spring  barley   61,375  56,247  44,723 

Oats   319,636  322,579  368,955 

Buckwheat   1,063              902  2,646 


Total   1,297,784       1,232,424  1,080,796 


FLOUR 

Despite  the  high  price  of  foreign  flour,  the  statistics  indicate  a  slight 
increase  in  imports  during  the  period  under  review.  Canada  was  credited  with 
1,079  metric  tons  in  comparison  with  only  398  tons  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1934  and  1,265  tons  in  the  last  quarter  of  1934. 

Business  in  imported  flour  is  made  difficult  by  the  monopoly  tax  of  6-75 
fl.  per  100  kilos.  While  consideration  has  been  given  to  reducing  this  sum,  no 
action  has  been  taken  and  any  lowering  is  unlikely. 

Home-milled  flour  is  obtainable  at  about  12-25  fl.  per  100  kilos  f.o.b.  mill. 
Canadian  flour  can  be  purchased  for  about  $4.75  per  100  kilos  c'Lf.  Rotter- 
dam, which,  with  the  tax  added,  works  out  at  roughly  13-70  fl.  in  Netherlands 
currency. 
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Details  of  flour  imports  are  appended: — 


Apr.-June,  1934         Jan.-Mar..  1935  Apr  .-June,  1935 

Country  of  Origin           M.  Tons        $         M.  Tons         $  M.  Tons  $ 

Total                                      8,613       151,200       9,150       184,000  10,012  210.800 

Germany   2,221  26,400   

United  Kingdom  ....          363          8,400         549         12.400  594  14,000 

France                               2,362         36.000       5,526         87.200  4,382  68,800 

Italy                                    828          8,400    50  400 

United  States                     1.977         57.200       1.782         56.800  2.442  75.200 

Canada                                398         10,800         587         17,200  1,079  30,400 

Switzerland     148  1,600 

Australia   133  2.800 


FLOUR  CONSUMPTION 

Figures  issued  by  the  Central  Flour  Office  regarding  the  quantity  of  flour 
purchased  by  bakeries  in  the  Netherlands  indicate  that  there  has  been  no 
radical  change  in  the  rate  of  consumption.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1935  the 
volume  was  44,700  metric  tons  in  comparison  with  45,100  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1934.  During  the  second,  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  last  year  the 
consumption  was  46,300  tons,  47,500  tons,  and  47,500  tons  respectively. 

NETHERLANDS   MILLING  INDUSTRY 

The  government  statistical  bureau  has  recently  issued  a  preliminary  report 
dealing  with  the  milling  industry  in  1934,  which  indicates  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  units  operating  as  well  as  in  production.  Only  mills  which  have 
an  annual  consumption  of  more  than  2,000  metric  tons  of  bread  grains  are 
included  in  the  survey  which  is  tabulated  as  follows: — 


Average 

1926-30 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

20 

19 

18 

16 

19 

Raw  materials  used — 

Wheat  1.000  tons 

602 

667 

796 

754 

789 

Rye  1,000  tons 

37 

48 

43 

53 

42 

443 

507 

599 

555 

605 

Total  value  of  raw  materials,  fuel,  etc. 

1,000,000  florins 

88 

50 

62 

65 

72 

Value  of  total  production  ....  1,000,000  fl. 

99 

63 

70 

74 

83 

1,920 

1.910 

1,960 

1,940 

1,840 

The  increase  in  flour  production  after  1931  indicates  the  stimulation  given 
to  the  Netherlands  milling  industry  by  the  restrictions  on  flour  imports  caused 
by  the  inauguration  of  the  Wheat  Mixing  Law  which  became  effective  on  July 
4  of  that  year. 


LONDON  CANNED  GOODS  TRADE 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  19,  1935. — Statistics  now  available  show  a  substantial 
decline  in  imports  of  the  five  major  classes  of  canned  fruits  of  Canadian  inter- 
est into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  half  of  1935  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  The  January-to-June  period  of  1934  witnessed  exceptionally 
heavy  importations  into  this  country.  This  may  in  part  have  been  in  anti- 
cipation of  an  increase  in  the  duty  which  did  not  materalize,  but,  in  any  event, 
it  had  the  effect  of  overstocking. 

During  the  current  period  therefore  imports  of  tiiose  canned  fruits  which 
are  of  special  interest  to  Canada  have  been  on  a  more  moderate  scale.  The 
trade  as  a  whole  is  therefore  on  a  better  footing  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  Dur- 
;ng  the  period  Canadian  shipments  have  been  well  maintained,  and  in  some 
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cases  important  gains  have  been  made.  This  is  pronounced  in  the  case  of 
canned  apples.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1934  the  total  imports  of  these 
amounted  to  192,747  cases,  Canada's  share  of  which  was  about  21  per  cent. 
In  the  same  period  of  1935  total  imports  had  dropped  to  159,490  cases,  but 
Canada's  proportion  rose  to  slightly  over  32  per  cent.  A  similar  improvement 
took  place  as  regards  pears,  but  shipments  of  peaches  and  cherries,  both  of 
which  in  any  event  are  small,  receded  slightly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Dominion  lost  important  ground  in  the  supply  of  loganberries,  imports  from 
Canada  declining  to  nearly  one-third,  from  14,385  cases  to  5,299  cases.  At  the 
same  time  total  imports  rose  by  over  50  per  cent  to  56,502  cases. 

The  following  table  of  imports  has  been  compiled  from  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee: — 

Estimated  Imports  of  Canned  Fruits  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  Chief 

Countries 

Jan.-June,     Jan.- June, 


Apples — 

1935 
Cases 

1934 

Cases 

Total  :  

  159,490 

  51,829 

  107,331 

  30 

192,747 
40,964 

137,822 
12,701 

Peaches — 

Total  

  584,934 

  2,002 

  307,341 

  275,402 

968,933 
2,882 
610,622 
355,253 

Pears — 

Total  

Canada   

  902,774 

.  . .   97,277 

  608,853 

  173,527 

  23,116 

976,365 
71,722 
705,708 
185,920 
13,015 

Loganberries — 

Total  

  56,502 

  5,299 

  51,198 

31,218 
14,385 
16,543 

Cherries — 

Total  

  25,441 

  1,390 

  3,973 

  20.028 

53,456 
1,403 
4,155 

47,848 

At  this  season,  when  the  trade  is  normally  quiet,  it  seems  to  be  of  little 
interest  to  supply  current  prices.  The  Australian  pack,  which  becomes  avail- 
able in  early  spring,  is  now  well  sold  up,  and  any  further  large  supplies  are  not 
expected.  The  Canadian  and  United  States  crops  are  just  maturing,  and  while 
some  forward  business  is  taking  place,  the  situation  is  not  yet  stabilized  suffi- 
ciently to  make  any  comment. 

Canada's  position  in  the  market 

Referring  to  the  shipments  to  this  country  from  Canada  so  far  this  year, 
some  valuable  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The  increase  in  shipments  of  gallon 
apples  is  most  encouraging.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of  room 
still  exists  for  the  expansion  of  Canadian  sales.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
there  is  still  an  expanding  market  for  these  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
they  are  rapidly  replacing  evaporated  apples  in  the  bakery  trade.  The  market, 
as  is  well  known,  is  largely  a  quality  one,  and  United  States  apples  have  long 
been  accepted  as  the  standard  upon  which  all  are  classed.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  United  States  brands  have  been  favourably  known  over  a  long  period. 
They  therefore  naturally  will  continue  to  secure  a  preference  from  buyers  over 
lesser-known  brands.    There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  well-known  Canadian 
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brands  which,  taking  into  consideration  tariff  preference,  net  more  favourable 
results  to  the  packers  concerned  than  even  the  long-established  United  States 
brands.  It  is  conclusive  therefore  that  any  Canadian  packer  who  is  suffi- 
ciently painstaking  to  put  up  a  product  of  quality,  comparable  in  colour,  etc., 
to  the  best  Oregon,  and  has  the  patience  to  let  his  brand  become  known  on 
the  London  market,  should  do  well.  Consistently  high  quality  and  continuity 
of  supplies  are,  as  always,  the  important  factors. 

Canada's  shipments  of  pears  were  very  satisfactory  during  the  period 
under  review,  and  expanded  by  approximately  33J  per  cent  despite  a  decline 
in  total  imports.  A  less  encouraging  picture  is  that  of  loganberries,  but  the 
drastic  decline  in  Canadian  shipments  was  possibly  due  to  a  short  crop  in 
British  Columbia.  Total  imports  during  the  period  rose  from  31,218  cases  to 
56,502  cases.  But  whereas  in  1934  Canada  and  the  United  States  supplied 
roughly  the  same  quantities  to  the  British  market,  during  the  first  half  of  1935 
Canada's  shipments  fell  back  to  5,299,  while  those  of  the  United  States  rose 
to  51,198  cases.  Canadian  loganberries  are  well  liked  generally,  the  packing 
and  flavour  are  good,  but  prices  must  necessarily  be  competitive. 

OTHER  SHIPMENTS  FROM  CANADA 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  fruits,  during  the  January-June  period,  Canada 
supplied  the  following: — 

Jan.  1-June  15  Jan.-June 


1935  1934 

Cases  Cases 

Apple  pectin                                                                        3.600  24,820 

Pectin   22,735   

Plums                                                                               8.612  11,742 

Grapefruit                                                                            1,500  1,065 

Cherries1                                                                            2,276  1,427 


1  Including  maraschino  type. 

UNITED    KINGDOM    IMPORTS    OF    TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  8,  1935. — Of  a  total  of  310,236  cases  of  canned  tomatoes 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  six  months  of  1935,  Italy  was 
credited  with  262,630  cases  as  compared  with  234,259  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1934,  Spain  with  40,355  cases  as  against  52,304  cases — a  decline  pos- 
sibly due  to  the  reported  short  crop  in  that  country — and  Canada  with  6,707 
cases,  a  slight  increase. 

During  the  period  there  was  an  important  increase  in  Canada's  shipments 
of  pulp  and  puree;  the  figures  were  59,114  cases  in  1935  and  35,162  in  1934,  an 
increase  of  about  70  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  Italian  shipments  dropped 
from  25,922  cases  to  18,239  cases.  No  paste  as  such  is  shipped  to  this  market 
from  the  Dominion,  the  trade  normally  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Italy  and 
Spain.  This  year,  however,  Russia  shipped  13,164  cases  to  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  import  figures  show  that  there  is  still  little  consumption  of  tomato  juice 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  trade  in  the  first  six  months  of  1935  totalled  only 
9,513  cases  (about  double  the  1934  figures),  of  which  Canada  shipped  7,927 
cases  and  the  United  States  1,400  cases.  The  trade,  however,  is  very  small,  and 
at  present  appears  to  be  confined  largely  to  hotels.  Distributors  do  not  antici- 
pate any  rapid  expansion  of  sales. 

Canada  continues  to  be  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  ketchup  and  sauces, 
increasing  her  shipments  in  the  1935  period  to  96,857  cases  from  89,709  cam 
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in  1934.  Italy  was  again  the  second  source  of  supply,  but  her  shipments  declined 
to  10,644  cases  from  16,616  cases  in  1934.  The  tomato  soup  trade  is  almost 
entirely  in  Canadian  hands,  but  it  has  suffered  a  drastic  falling  off  from  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  Total  imports  were  44,200  cases  in  1935  as  compared 
with  246,635  cases  in  1934. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  OF  TOMATO  PRODUCTS,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE, 

1934  AND  1935 


Cases 

Channel  United 
Canada       Islands     Germany         Italy  Spain  States  Total 

1934     1935    1934  1935  1934  1935      1934      1935     1934  1935  1934    1935   1934  .  1935 

Canned  tomatoes   6,022   6,706    234,259  262,630  52,304  40,355  1,260   ....  305,046  310,236 

Puree  and  pulp   35,162  59,114   ....     200  3,508  8,373   25,922   18,239  12,008   3,690    78,184  89,926 

Paste   3,049     4,114     ....      295    100   ....    12,686  18,057 

Juice   3,575   7,927    151       502        50    869  1,400     4,946  9,513 

Ketchup  and  sauce  .     ..    89,709  96,857  3,725  1,562    16,616   10,644    7,460  2,523  117,517  111.386 

Soup   242,763  43,575  1,216    350    226     ....2,436      75  246,635  44,200 

Conserves  and  preserves..       450    565   ....    21,704    12,545  19,911  65,496   ....    775   43,934  81,967 


Note. — In  tomato  paste  Russia  was  credited  with  13,164  cases  in  the  period  under  review,  and  France  with 
1,056  cases  of  conserves  and  preserves. 

While  the  volume  of  Canadian  shipments  of  canned  tomatoes  is  not  large 
in  relation  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  figures,  the  trade  is  of  special  interest. 
The  fact  that  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada  rose  from  6,022 
to  6,706  cases  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  indicates  that  at  a  price  the 
Canadian  type  of  tomato  can  be  sold  on  this  market.  While  this  is  undoubtedly 
true,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  public  taste  will  ever  permit  a  complete  or 
even  substantial  substitution  of  Canadian  for  the  Italian  type.  Canadian  canned 
tomatoes  are  of  good  flavour  and  the  colour  is  normally  attractive,  but  dealers 
are  likely  to  restrict  buying  owing  largely  to  an  otherwise  unattractive  appear- 
ance of  the  product. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  development  of  the  trade  from  Canada 
requires  greater  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  the  plum  type  of  peeled 
tomato  which  is  wanted  here  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  strenuous  efforts, 
at  least,  should  not  be  made  to  enlarge  production  of  this  type  in  the  Dominion. 

Recently,  however,  prices  in  London  have  not  been  attractive  to  packers 
in  Canada  despite  large  stocks  there.  Italians  have  been  selling  at  about  4s.  3d. 
per  dozen  c.i.f.  English  ports,  or  say  5s.  per  dozen  landed  (i.e.  including  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  etc.).  Spanish  have  been  quoted  at  3s.  lO^d.  c.i.f.,  or  4s.  6d. 
landed.  Although  Canadian  tomatoes  are  free  of  customs  duty,  at  the  above 
landed  prices  the  net  return  to  shippers  in  Canada  would  probably  be  as  low 
as  from  70  to  72  cents  per  dozen.  Even  should  this  figure  prove  attractive,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  seldom  that  Canadian  can  under  present  condi- 
tions equal  Italian  or  Spanish  prices,  for  reasons  already  well  known. 

According  to  current  reports,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  rather  short  tomato 
crops  this  season  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  this  may  make  it  possible  for  Canada 
to  share  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  in  the  British  market,  provided  efforts  are 
made  to  pack  to  the  requirements  of  the  market. 

LONDON  BOXBOARD  AND  PAPERBOARD  MARKET 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commssioner 

London,  June  27,  1935. — White-faced  paperboard  finds  a  very  good  market 
among  London  boxmakers  on  account  of  its  excellent  printing  surface.  The 
quality  of  the  board  as  supplied  by  Scandinavian  and  German  mills  has  not  the 
durability  of  nature  boards  imported  from  Canada,  but  the  smooth  white  sur- 
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face  produced  from  M.G.  machines  proves  an  attraction  which  surmounts  the 
recognized  defects. 

Moreover,  the  extra  count  obtained  on  these  boards  of  about  20  per  cent 
more  than  on  Canadian  boards  enables  it  to  meet  Canadian  prices  in  spite  of 
the  tariff.  At  present  boxmakers  are  paying  about  £18  delivered  for  a  white- 
faced  board,  caliper  0-014  to  0-018,  count  260-280. 

As  the  freight  charges  on  low-  and  high-grade  boards  are  the  same,  Cana- 
dian mills  would  probably  find  their  best  market  in  the  white-faced  paperboard 
section  of  the  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  cost  of  new  machines  and 
new  beaters,  since  M.G.  machines  require  a  finer  pulp  than  is  usually  supplied 
in  Canadian  boards,  and  the  strength  of  Scandinavian  competition. 

A  more  attractive  market  for  Canadian  paper  mills  is  to  be  found  in  the 
production  of  kraft  paper  liner.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  liners  such  as 
0-014  non-test  liner  or  0-016  and  0-020  tests  liners  are  not  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  general  sale,  though  moderate  quantities  may  be  available 
for  immediate  use  of  the  manufacturers  concerned.  The  largest  manufacturers 
of  boards  using  kraft  liner  purchase  their  requirements.  The  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness is  in  the  hands  of  active  agents  of  well-known  United  States  mills.  Two 
Canadian  firms  also  supply,  but  their  share  of  the  market,  it  is  stated  by  the 
board  makers,  is  very  moderate  compared  to  the  much  advertised  American 
brand.  Board  makers,  it  is  understood,  would  be  pleased  to  purchase  from 
Canadian  mills  if  they  afford  the  same  service  and  close  attention  to  supply 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  American  firm.  Price  and  quality  would,  of  course, 
also  have  to  be  competitive. 

Another  paper  which  might  be  considered  by  Canadian  mills  is  cylinder 
liner.  Admittedly  the  gaining  of  a  market  against  the  strongly  established 
American  kraft  board  would  be  difficult,  but  given  an  equal  price  per  1,000 
square  feet,  it  is  believed  by  some  manufacturers  that  a  market  could  be 
developed.  One  essential  point  in  entering  this  market  is  that  the  face  on  the 
cylinder  liner  would  have  to  be  the  same  colour  as  the  American  brand  of  kraft 
liner. 

A  market  might  also  be  found  in  0-009  fluting  kraft.  This  still  obtains  a 
good  trade  in  this  country,  largely  because  the  specifications  for  railway  ship- 
ping containers  as  recommended  by  the  railway  clearing  house  give  preference 
in  the  form  of  special  certificates  for  anything  that  has  a  high  bursting  strength. 
Most  manufacturers  prefer  a  straw  fluting  as  the  means  of  producing  a  better 
box,  but  this  does  not  provide  the  same  high  mullen  test  of  fluting  kraft. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND   HAY  CROP 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  July  18,  1935. — During  the  month  of  May  doubts  were  frequently 
expressed  concerning  the  West  of  England  hay  crop,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  Fortunately  for  English  and  Welsh  farmers,  the  rains  of  the  month  of 
June  were  abundant,  and  one  competent  reporter  in  the  south  of  Wales  has 
stated  that  as  a  result  of  this  rain  and  warmer  weather  the  tonnage  had  been 
nearly  doubled.  In  the  district  within  thirty  miles  of  Bristol  the  hay  crop  was 
seriously  affected  by  the  unseasonably  cold  weather  of  late  May,  but  the  rains 
of  June  and  the  very  warm  weather  of  July  made  a  great  difference.  A  crop 
above  the  average  for  quantity,  with  the  most  of  it  being  well  above  the  average 
for  quality,  is  now  anticipated. 

In  the  fertile  Evesham  valley,  and  the  district  northwards  from  Stratford- 
on-Avon  to  Birmingham,  the  hay  crop  has  been  very  heavy  compared  with  that 
of  recent  years. 
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Stocks  of  last  year's  English  and  Welsh  hay  were  becoming  rather  depleted 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  limited  imports  of  Canadian  hay  of  "  fair  average 
quality  "  were  made  during  that  month,  particularly  into  the  mining  areas  of 
South  Wales.  Prices  were  such  as  to  indicate  future  plentiful  supplies  of  domestic 
hay.  Coupled  with  the  greater  volume  of  the  local  hay  crops,  Canadian  ex- 
porters will  have  to  bear  in  mind  in  coming  months  the  depressing  effect  on  the 
hay  market  in  this  particular  area  of  continuance  in  the  decline  of  coal  produc- 
tion, involving  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  pit  ponies  and  a  smaller  colliery 
hay  consumption,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  South  Wales  trade  in 
Canadian  hay. 

At  the  end  of  June  one  quotation  for  Canadian  hay  f.a.q.  (fair  average 
quality)  c.i.f.  South  WTales  ports  was  80s.  a  ton.  No  business  was  done  on  this 
basis,  as  before  competing  with  English  hay  a  further  charge  for  dock  expenses 
would  have  to  be  met,  a  charge  which  varies  between  10s.  and  12s.  6d.  per  ton. 
Canadian  hay  f.a.q.  had  indeed  been  landed  in  the  London  area  some  weeks 
earlier  for  72s.  6d.  per  ton  c.i.f.,  but  the  London  market  is  not  an  exact  index 
of  the  position  in  the  West  of  England. 

Subsequently  Canadian  hay,  clover-mixed,  guaranteed  prime  quality,  was 
delivered  to  South  Wales  ports  at  74s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  compared  with  77s.  6d.  paid 
for  Canadian  f.a.q.  hay  only  a  short  time  before  in  the  same  market.  The 
buyer  of  this  hay  reported  that  he  could  buy  Canadian  hay  to-day  at  much 
lower  prices  if  he  desired,  but  supplies  of  English  hay  now  being  offered  to  the 
market,  as  a  result  of  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
domestic  crops,  are  in  such  volume  that  interest  in  imported  supplies  is  difficult 
to  create  at  the  moment. 


WEST  OF   ENGLAND   ECONOMIC  REVIEW 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  July  12,  1935. — During  the  second  quarter  of  1935  conditions  gener- 
ally in  the  West  of  England  and  in  South  Wales  continued  without  much  change. 
In  the  Bristol  area  unemployment  among  young  people  and  seafaring  men  con- 
tinues to  be  troublesome,  but  generally  the  numbers  of  people  gainfully  employed 
remain  at  levels  comparatively  high  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Traffic  returns  of 
the  port  of  Bristol  for  the  second  quarter  show  increases  in  both  foreign  and 
coastwise  shipping.  Imports  and  exports  of  foreign  goods  also  increased.  Local 
trade  in  grain  continued  quiet,  but  a  fair  amount  of  business  in  leather  goods 
was  enjoyed,  and  the  timber  trade  reported  good  volume  and  wide  distribution. 
Bristol  bank  clearings  for  the  first  five  months  of  1935  amounted  to  £23,388,000, 
a  reduction  of  £2,500,000  compared  with  last  year. 

THE  MIDLANDS 

From  Birmingham  it  is  reported  that  business  in  practically  all  branches 
is  very  satisfactory.  The  jewellery  trade  is  not  as  well  off  perhaps  as  it  was 
in  the  spring,  but  in  the  cheaper  lines,  and  in  the  products  of  the  electro-plate 
trade,  business  seems  to  be  well  maintained.  The  prospects  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  are  bright,  and,  with  larger  purchases  of  pig  iron,  there  is  also  a 
wider  interest  in  material  for  light  castings.  Structural  material  is  in  greater 
demand  and  re-rollers  of  smaller  shapes  are  well  employed.  The  engineering 
trades  are  also  well  occupied  with  orders,  particularly  in  the  lighter  and  struc- 
tural lines.  There  has  been  little  evidence  of  the  so-called  seasonal  slowing 
down  of  production  in  the  motor  car  industry,  as  the  volume  of  orders,  both 
export  and  domestic,  shows  little  sign  of  diminishing.    The  continuance  of  the 
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wide  public  interest  in  pedal  cycling  is  reflected  in  increasing  activity  among 
bicycle  manufacturers,  particularly  for  touring  and  tandem  models.  Exports 
are  also  reported  to  be  increasing.  The  general  hardware  trades  have  been  con- 
siderably improved  in  1935,  and  it  is  reported  that  prospects,  particularly  for 
export,  are  distinctly  favourable.  Bank  clearings  in  Birmingham  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1935  were  £1,000,000  less  than  in  1934  and  amounted  to  £49,- 
956,000. 

At  the  end  of  June  it  was  reported  from  Leicester  that  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  was  experiencing  better  conditions  than  at  the  same  time  last  year, 
although  the  export  demand  continued  to  be  disappointing.  The  industry  is  in 
a  healthy  condition.  As  a  consequence  leather  distributors  are  enjoying  a  fair 
trade,  with  prices  of  sole  and  upper  leathers  advancing  in  sympathy  with  higher 
quotations  for  hides  and  tanning  materials. 

The  Leicester  knitting  industries  reported  a  quiet  period  in  the  late  spring 
owing  to  the  inability  of  many  firms  to  liquidate  their  purchases  of  last  winter 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  mild  weather,  which  forced  them  to  be  extremely 
cautious  as  to  summer  distribution,  which  was  as  confined  as  wholesalers  could 
make  it.  Although  therefore  the  prospect  of  supplying  very  large  quantities  of 
winter-weight  goods  in  the  next  season  is  somewhat  remote,  there  is  a  feeling 
in  the  industry  that  a  fair  turnover  during  the  coming  quarter  could  be  expected. 
Export  trade  is  only  moderate.  Bank  clearings  in  Leicester  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1935  amounted  to  £14,430,000,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  £400,000. 

SOUTH  WALES 

In  the  steel-producing  areas  of  South  Wales  the  inclusion  of  United  King- 
dom producers  in  the  International  Steel  Cartel  has  undoubtedly  imparted  a 
better  feeling  concerning  the  future  of  this  basic  industry,  but  to  date  it  cannot 
be  reported  that  any  substantial  improvement  in  actual  demand  or  in  business 
has  resulted.  Such  business  as  is  available  seems  to  favour  certain  mills,  a  fact 
equally  true  of  tinplate,  the  demand  for  which  has  undoubtedly  been  better  in 
the  second  quarter.  The  tinplate  industry  seems  to  be  operating  at  about  60 
per  cent  of  capacity,  and  prices  continue  unchanged  at  18s.  2d.  per  standard  box 
f.o.b.  Welsh  ports. 

The  mining  of  anthracite  coals  in  the  Swansea  area  has  improved  in  recent 
months.  Canada  is  taking  large  quantities,  and  other  countries,  notably  France, 
are  absorbing  rather  larger  quantities  than  usual. 

The  soft-coal  areas  around  Cardiff  report  a  slowing  down  of  foreign 
inquiries  towards  the  end  of  June,  partly  ascribed  to  trade-control  measures 
and  partly  to  seasonal  declines  in  demand.  Sized  coal  enjoys  the  best  inquiry, 
and  in  fact  premiums  are  required  on  schedule  figures.  The  production  of  most 
of  the  other  grades  is  unfortunately  lower  and  many  collieries  have  had  to  work 
short  hours.  The  inland  trade,  however,  has  been  rather  well  maintained, 
indicating  a  sustained  activity  in  British  industries. 

Reports  of  traffic  through  the  six  more  important  ports  of  South  Wales 
show  comparatively  little  month  to  month  variation.  For  the  month  ending 
June  2  the  total  of  imports  and  exports  through  these  ports  amounted  to  1,933,- 
712  tons,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  month  and  only  slightly  less  than 
the  1,936,590  tons  reported  for  the  month  ending  April  7.  For  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year  the  total  amounted  to  10,406,265  tons  or  264,403  tons  less 
than  the  total  for  the  same  period  of  1934. 

RAILWAY  TRAFFIC 

The  statistics  of  traffic  of  the  principal  railway  in  the  West  of  England,  the 
Great  AVestern  Railway,  show  that  freight  traffic  receipts  for  the  first  twenty- 
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one  weeks  of  1935  amounted  to  £5,884,000,  a  slight  increase  of  £4,000  over  1934. 
Passenger  traffic  receipts  amounted  to  £3,575,000  in  the  same  period,  as  com- 
pared with  £3,601,000  in  1934. 

Throughout  the  territory  the  holiday  season  has  commenced  and  reductions 
in  unemployment  may  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  holidays  will  probably 
cut  into  industrial  production,  but  there  is  a  persistent  feeling  that  any  reduc- 
tions in  production  and  distribution  will  be  but  temporary,  particularly  as 
British  agriculture  promises  to  yield  good  returns  practically  everywhere. 

Many  firms  in  Bristol  are  hopefully  anticipating  the  future  as  the  recently 
announced  larger  air  force  program  will  undoubtedly  result  in  orders  for  aero- 
planes, engines  and  equipment,  being  placed  with  the  Bristol  companies,  who 
are  equipped  for  greater  than  present  requirements. 


WHEAT   AND   FLOUR   IMPORTS   INTO  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Glasgow,  July  18,  1935. — The  figures  of  imports  of  wheat  into  Glasgow 
and  Leith  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  show  that  Scotland  has  taken  more 
Canadian  wheat  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  two  previous  years, 
almost  as  much  as  in  1932  and  slightly  more  than  in  1929.  Imports  of  wheat 
at  other  Scottish  ports  are  negligible.  Although  the  Dominion's  shipments  to 
the  Scottish  market  fluctuate  in  quantity  from  year  to  year  in  considerable 
degree,  corresponding  roughly  with  the  fluctuations  in  aggregate  imports,  her 
share  of  the  trade,  relative  to  the  whole,  has  been  very  steady  for  some  years 
past.  For  instance,  this  year  it  is  66  per  cent  as  compared  with  66^  per  cent  in 
1934,  62  in  1933,  65  in  1932,  and  64^  in  1929. 

The  share  of  Canada's  principal  competitor,  Australia,  fluctuates  rather 
violently  from  year  to  year.  In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  it  was  about  16 
per  cent  as  compared  with  27  in  1934,  31  in  1933,  22  in  1932,  and  13  in  1929. 

Argentina's  contribution  was  5  per  cent  as  compared  with  3  per  cent  in 
1934  and  4^  per  cent  in  1933.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  this  country  is  not 
a  serious  competitor  of  Canada  in  the  Scottish  market.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  trade  this  year  is  the  comparatively  heavy  shipments  from  France,  which 
amounted  to  over  6  per  cent  of  the  whole. 


Wheat  Imports  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  from  Principal  Countries 

(Excluding  Coastwise  arid  Other  Minor  Shipments) 
January  to  June 

From  1935  1934  1933  1932  1929 

Cwts.        Cwts.        Cwts.        Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total   3,062,569    2,654,240    2,574,122    3.278,107  2,949,654 

Canada   2,030,750    1,758,344    1,594,978    2,132,456  1,906,901 

Australia   500,856 

Argentina   151,880 

France   193,627 

Germany   55,220 

United  States   40,976 

Russia  

Hungary  

Poland  

Belgium   54,780 

Lithuania   34,480 


722,189 
83,677 

808,909 
111,999 

731,192 
191,890 

393,053 
187,000 

45,418 

14,498 
11,212 
9,058 

48,236 
10,000 

39,100 
92,281 
91,188 

70,050 
392,650 
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FLOUR 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  imports  of  flour  into  Scotland  as  a  whole  follow 
the  trend  of  the  imports  at  Glasgow  and  Leith,  as  recorded  below.  There  are 
substantial  imports  at  the  ports  of  Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  but  the  figures  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  are  not  available,  and  in  any  case,  when  published 
annually,  are  not  in  a  form  which  could  be  used  in  this  table  as  the  countries 
of  origin  are  not  given. 

At  Glasgow  and  Leith  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  was  over  69  per  cent  of  the  whole  as  compared  with  61^ 
per  cent  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934,  57J  in  1933,  40  in  1932,  and  50  in 
1929.  This  is  a  surprising  result  in  view  of  the  cheaper  non-Canadian  wheats 
available  to  flour  millers  both  in  this  country  and  Australia.  The  Common- 
wealth's share  of  the  trade  was  nearly  24  per  cent  as  compared  with  28^  in  1934, 
34  in  1933,  47  in  1932,  and  16  in  1929.  The  United  States  contributed  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  as  compared  with  4 J,  6,  11,  and  30  in  the  four  periods  quoted. 

Flour  Imports  into  Glasgow  and  Leith 

(Excluding  Coastwise  and  Rail  Shipments) 


January  to  June 

From  1935  1934  1933  1932  1929 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total   1,155,449  1,192,554  1,070,992  1.298.373  1,473,516 

Canada   803.135  737,932  615,354  512,972  787,903 

Australia   272,475  342,790  364,594  606,409  229,276 

United  States   28,959  53.970  63,589  151,054  425,891 

France   19,908  28,879  18,304  23,509  9,643 

Belgium   5,024  10,196  4,983  914   

Germany   3,000  13,530  3,199  590  6,478 

Holland   10,340  1,470  664  200   

Hungary   1,512  3,797  305  2,725  14,325 

Danzig   11,100   


It  will  be  noted  that  Canada's  shipments  this  year  were  greater  than  those 
in  any  year  recorded  above,  even  including  1929.  During  the  period,  however, 
arrivals  by  coast  and  rail,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  from  English  mills,  amounted 
to  316,159  cwts.  as  compared  with  275,280  cwts.  in  the  January-to-June  period 
of  1934. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Business  Conditions  at  Sydney 

Sydney,  June  20,  1935. — Business  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  very  steady 
of  late  and  a  confident  undertone  is  in  evidence,  this  being  no  doubt  due  to  the 
result  of  the  recent  State  parliamentary  elections,  when  the  Government  was 
returned  with  a  large  majority. 

Seasonal  conditions  are,  however,  causing  some  anxiety  in  the  far  outback 
pastoral  country,  where  rain  is  badly  needed.  In  the  adjoining  State  of  Queens- 
land drought  conditions  in  the  far  west  are  very  serious,  and  it  is  stated  that 
five  million  sheep  have  succumbed  to  its  effects.  Although  there  have  been 
losses  in  New  South  AVales,  conditions  are  not  nearly  so  serious  as  in  Queens- 
land. The  dry  conditions  in  the  wheat  areas  of  this  state  are  also  causing  wheat 
growers  much  anxiety,  and,  although  seeding  is  proceeding  very  satisfactorily, 
an  absence  of  rain  during  the  next  month  would  be  serious. 

Wool  and  other  pastoral  products  continue  to  rise  in  price,  and  although 
far  below  previous  peak  periods,  prices  are  much  higher  than  they  were  six 
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months  ago.  On  account  of  the  prevailing  dry  conditions,  it  is  certain  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  shortage  of  wool  as  compared  with  the  season  just  ended, 
and  it  is  generally  expected  that  wool  and  other  prices  will  rise  accordingly. 

The  motor  trade  is  exceptionally  brisk,  and  buyers  of  well-known  makes 
are  unable  to  obtain  immediate  delivery. 

Sydney  Rabbit  Skin  Sales 

For  several  years  past  the  demand  for  rabbit  skins  eased  very  considerably, 
but  during  this  season  there  has  been  a  greatly  increased  demand,  and  prices  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  have  increased  by  fully  25 
per  cent.  At  this  week's  sales  330,000  pounds  weight  of  skins  were  offered,  for 
which  there  was  brisk  competition.  Prices  realized  were  as  follows,  in  pence 
per  pound: — 

First  winters,  to  53;  second  winters,  46  to  48;  first  incomings.  43  to  45^;  second  incom- 
ings, 34  to  37;  autumns,  23^  to  26;  racks.  \1\  to  18£;  first  heavy  pelts,  79  to  82i;  second 
heavy  pelts,  76  to  78;  third  heavy  pelts,  71  to  74;  fourth  heavy  pelts,  62  to  68;  fifth  heavy 
pelts,  47  to  57;  sixth  heavy  pelts,  32  to  40;  lower  grades  of  heavy  pelts1,  21  to  26;  first  does, 
38  to  41 ;  second  does,  28  to  30 ;  third  does,  18  to  20 ;  fourth  does,  15  to  16i ;  kittens  and 
suckers,  8  to  14^;   first  damaged,  20^  to  25;  black  to  fawns,  25  to  30. 

Average  Wheat  Yield  Decline  in  Australia 

Except  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
decreased  in  all  states  in  Australia  last  season,  according  to  figures  just  released 
by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician.  The  average  yield  in  New  South  Wales  was 
12-73  bushels  per  acre,  as  against  12-45  the  previous  year.  The  average  for 
the  Commonwealth  was  10-76  bushels  per  acre  as  compared  with  11-90  in  the 
previous  year. 

Smaller  areas  were  sown  in  all  states  except  Queensland,  the  total  being 
12,494,000  acres  compared  with  14,901,000  acres  in  the  previous  year.  Produc- 
tion fell  from  177,377,800  bushels  to  134,430,550  bushels. 

Sheep  Population  of  Australia 

In  1820,  after  the  coastal  ranges  had  been  crossed  and  the  real  development 
of  the  wool  industry  had  commenced,  there  were  150,000  sheep  in  Australia,  and 
by  1860  the  number  had  increased  to  23,000,000.  The  large  total  of  106,421,068 
was  recorded  in  1891,  but  a  succession  of  severe  droughts  reduced  the  number 
to  70,602,995  in  1900.  Since  that  period  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  and 
the  latest  figures  available  gave  the  total  as  112,926,931. 

Australia  grazes  16  per  cent  of  the  world's  sheep,  produces  25  per  cent  of 
the  world's  wool,  and  in  money  value  represents  32  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
outstanding  success  of  Australia  as  a  sheep  grower  is  due  to  the  peculiar  suit- 
ability of  the  soil,  indigenous  grasses,  and  the  equable  climate,  together  with 
the  wonderful  foundation  laid  by  the  pioneers  of  the  industry  and  the  highly 
expert  work  of  the  studmasters.  There  are  89,000  woolgrowers  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Close  of  Sydney  Wool  Sales 

The  Sydney  wool-selling  season  for  the  year  ending  June  30  next  closed  last 
week.  The  season's  total  was  1,217,166  bales,  compared  with  1,086,149  bales 
for  the  similar  period  of  1933-34  and  1,291,775  bales  for  1932-33.  The  recent 
keen  demand  was  fully  maintained,  and  any  change  in  values  was  in  favour 
of  the  growers.  Scoured  wools  have  not  been  in  such  brisk  demand  as  greasy 
wools.  Japanese  competition  was  again  the  most  prominent  feature  in  recent 
sales,  demand  in  that  quarter  accounting  for  types  ranging  from  medium-fine 
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spinners'  fleece  wools  to  crutchings.  German  buyers  were  also  more  prominent 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  Yorkshire,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium 
bought  in  moderate  volume,  and  good  purchases  were  also  effected  by  Australian 
manufacturers. 

Sales  in  Brisbane  opened  this  week  and  the  total  offered  is  expected  to  reach 
75,000  bales.   These  will  be  the  last  Australian  sales  of  the  current  season. 

The  carry-over  to  next  season  will  be  negligible,  and  it  is  certain  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  decrease  in  production  during  the  coming  season.  As  the 
result  of  the  general  position  of  world  wool  supplies,  the  trade  looks  forward  to 
increased  prices  in  the  near  future. 

Quotations  following  show  the  clean  cost  of  various  types  of  wool  in  the 
Sydney  market,  in  pence  per  pound:  70's  spinners,  29;  70's  topmakers,  26; 
64's  to  70's  spinners,  27 ;  64's  to  70's  topmakers,  25;  64's  spinners,  26;  64 's  top- 
makers,  25;  60's  to  64's  topmakers,  24;  good  pieces,  24;  good  bellies,  21;  car- 
bonizing pieces  and  bellies,  18. 


TRADE   OF  GRENADA  IN  1934 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  July  19,  1935. — Grenada  is  the  seat  of  government  and  also 
the  largest  of  the  group  of  islands  which  make  up  the  British  Colony  of  the 
Windward  Islands.  The  Presidency  has  an  area  of  133  square  miles  and  an 
estimated  population  of  82,624  at  the  end  of  1933.  Agriculture  is  practically 
the  sole  industry  of  the  island,  which  is  the  largest  producer  of  spices  in  the 
British  West  Indies.  Notwithstanding  steady  declines  in  the  value  of  raw  cocoa 
exports,  this  commodity  was  the  largest  single  export  item  in  1934.  Cocoa 
prices  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  at  a  very  low  level,  and  planters 
are  devoting  more  attention  to  the  growing  of  bananas,  which  is  now  an  impor- 
tant secondary  crop.  It  is  stated  that  the  soil  of  the  Presidency  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  growing  of  bananas,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  plantings  are  small 
and  scattered,  it  should  be  possible  to  check  the  Panama  disease,  which  is  the 
chief  factor  operating  against  widespread  production  in  this  territory.  Total 
shipments  of  bananas  from  Grenada  have  increased  in  value  from  £7  in  1932 
and  £116  in  1933  to  £1,414  in  1934,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  this  total 
will  be  greatly  exceeded  in  1935. 

The  total  trade  of  Grenada,  which  had  been  steadily  falling  for  the  past 
five  years  owing  to  low  world  prices  for  cocoa,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  showed  a 
satisfactory  increase  in  the  year  under  review  as  compared  with  the  two  previous 
years.  The  following  table  shows  imports,  exports,  and  total  trade  during  the 
calendar  years  1934,  1933,  and  1932:— 

1934  1933  1932 

Imports   £246.862       £221,120  £259,743 

Exports   218,850        198,069  198,930 

Total   £465,712       £419,189  £458,673 

IMPORTS 

The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  chief  supplier,  imports  from  that 
source  into  Grenada  amounting  to  £105,970  (42-9  per  cent  of  the  total)  in  1934 
compared  with  £98,949  (44-7  per  cent)  in  1933.  Imports  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  £40,998  (16-6  per  cent)  and  £39,267  (17-6  per  cent)  in  the  same 
two  years.  Trinidad  (£17,672),  Barbados  (£9,555),  British  India  (£6,497), 
British  Guiana  (£5,893),  and  Newfoundland  (£5,605)  followed  as  Empire 
sources  of  supply.  Total  imports  from  Empire  sources  amounted  to  £196,585 
(79-6  per  cent)  in  1934  and  £182,800  (82  per  cent)  in  the  preceding  year. 
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The  United  States  is  the  chief  foreign  shipper;  imports  from  this  source 
were  valued  at  £25,823  (10-4  per  cent)  and  £19,096  (8-6  per  cent)  in  the  cal- 
endar years  1934  and  1933  respectively.  Imports  from  Japan  amounted  to 
£8,765,  from  Holland  to  £3,348,  from  Germany  to  £2,624,  and  from  France 
to  £2,065. 

Increases  were  recorded  in  the  value  of  practically  all  the  more  impor- 
tant items,  including  the  following:  flour,  £31,171  (£25,006  in  1933);  cotton 
piece-goods,  £19,701  (£18,425);  unmanufactured  lumber,  £10,137  (£8,701); 
rice,  £8,646  (£6,424) ;  boots  and  shoes,  £8,321  (£7,025)  ;  and  motor  spirit,  £6,130 
(£5,917). 

EXPORTS 

Total  exports  from  Grenada  increased  by  £20,781  to  £218,850.  This  in- 
crease was  mainly  due  to  the  increased  value  of  exports  of  nutmegs,  mace,  and 
bananas.  The  chief  products  exported  during  the  year  under  review  were: 
cocoa,  £100,743  (£106,535);  nutmegs,  £48,778  (£37,024);  mace,  £25,103 
(£22,476) ;  lime  oil,  £6,862  (£6,613) ;  raw  cotton,  £4,101  (£4,183) ;  copra,  £1,871 
(£3,058);  bananas,  £1,414  (£116);  cotton  seeds,  £1,298  (£1,781). 

The  United  States  was  Grenada's  best  customer  in  1934,  taking  the  place 
formerlv  held  bv  the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  to  that  country  were  valued 
at  £74,440  (34  per  cent  of  the  total)  in  1934  compared  with  £36,178  (18-7  per 
cent)  in  1933  and  £51,826  (26-5  per  cent)  in  1932.  This  total  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  nutmegs,  £37,131  (£22,910)  ;  raw  cocoa,  £28.483  (£9,405)  ;  and  mace, 
£5,640  (£2,367). 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  second  most  important  purchaser,  taking 
exports  valued  at  £65,885  (30-1  per  cent)  in  1934,  £85,287  (42-9  per  cent)  in 
1933,  and  £90,545  (45-5  per  cent)  in  1932.  The  principal  items  were:  raw 
cocoa  £27,090  (£42,868) ;  mace,  £18,376  (£19,018) ;  nutmegs,  £7,845  (£10,098)  ; 
lime  oil,  £4,335  (£5,280);  and  raw  cotton,  £3,273  (£3,849). 

Exports  to  Canada,  which  amounted  to  £46,063  (21  per  cent),  showed  a 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  when  they  amounted  to  £56,284 
(28-2  per  cent). 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  total  trade  with  Canada  during  1934,  1933  and  1932  was  as  here- 
under:— 

^                                 1934  1933  1932 

Imports                                                              £40,998  £39,267  £47,628 

Exports                                                                46,063  56,284  37,884 

Total   £87,061       £95,551  £85,512 

Imports  of  flour  from  Canada  amounted  to  £19,424  in  1934,  a  decrease  of 
£22,616.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from 
£2,390  to  £11,332.  British  millers  have  greatly  increased  their  exports  of  flour 
to  the  West  Indies  in  recent  years  and  are  obtaining  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  business  in  many  of  the  markets.  Grenada  formerly  imported  a  better  grade 
of  flour  than  that  supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  as  a  result,  until 
the  past  year  Canada  supplied  90  per  cent  of  the  imports. 

Although  decreases  were  recorded  in  the  1934  value  of  imports  from  Canada 
of  tires,  oats,  condensed  milk,  biscuits,  canned  fish,  and  butter,  increases  in  the 
value  of  unmanufactured  lumber,  dried  fish,  refined  sugar,  motor  cars,  rubber- 
soled  canvas  shoes,  pickled  fish,  cheese,  metals,  cement,  potatoes,  and  medi- 
cines account  for  the  slight  increase  in  the  total  value  of  imports  over  the 
previous  year. 

Decreased  shipments  of  raw  cocoa,  which  amounted  to  £41,223  in  1934 
and  £52,364  in  1933,  are  responsible  for  the  decline  in  value  of  exports  to 
Canada  compared  with  the  previous  year.    In  addition  to  cocoa,  the  chief 
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items  exported  to  Canada  were  nutmegs,  £2,360  (£2,915)  ;  bananas,  £1,414 
(£107)  and  mace  £765  (£809). 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  AND  SOURCES   OF  SUPPLY 

The  following  statistics  list  the  more  important  articles  imported  into 
Grenada  in  1934,  the  total  importation  for  1933  being  given  in  parentheses  in 

each  case: — 

Biscuits,  Bread,  and  Cakes,  Unsweetened— -Total,  178,564  lbs.,  £3544  (104,170  lbs., 
£1,901):   Trinidad,  £2,141;   Barbados,  £593;   Canada,  £415. 

Butter.— Total,  55,688  lbs.,  £2,694  (175.981  lbs.,  £6,106):  United  Kingdom,  £1,334;  Aus- 
tralia, £721;  Canada,  £248. 

Cheese.— Total,  25,721  lbs.,  £844  (14.722  lbs.,  £535):   Canada,  £714;  New  Zealand,  £107. 

Fish,  Canned.— -Total,  13,147  lbs.,  £427  (15,642  lbs.,  £541):  Canada,  £323;  United  King- 
dom, £56. 

Fish,  Dried.— -Total,  727,800  lbs.,  £8.583  (901,822  lbs.,  £8,984):  Newfoundland,  £5,503; 
Canada,  £2,743. 

Fish,  Pickled.— Total,  157,594  lbs.,  £964  (54,136  lbs..  £331):  Canada,  £811;  Newfound- 
land, £102. 

Oats.— Total,  211,444  lbs.,  £838  (247,475  lbs,  £947):  Canada,  £763;  United  Kingdom,  £31. 

Flour.— Total,  6,546,376  lbs..  £31,171  (5,304,231  lbs,  £25,006):  Canada.  £19.424;  United 
Kingdom,  £11,332;   France,  £415. 

Meats,  Pickled.— -Total,  142,483  lbs,  £2,281  (114,097  lbs,  £2,132):  United  States,  £1,770; 
United  Kingdom,  £269;  Argentina,  £132;  Canada,  £110. 

Milk,  Condensed.— -Total,  54,250  lbs,  £1.096  (34,399  lbs,  £856):  Canada,  £424;  Holland, 
£197;  United  Kingdom,  £183;  United  States,  £37. 

Sugar,  Refined.— -Total,  705.814  lbs,  £3,356  (564.398  lbs,  £2,997):  Canada,  £1,944;  United 
Kingdom,  £1,412. 

Potatoes.— Total,  124,751  lbs,  £476  (104,236  lbs,  £424):  Canada,  £274;  Holland,  £92; 
United  Kingdom,  £51. 

Lumber,  Unmanufactured.— Total,  850.224  sup.  feet.  £10.137  (745,782  sup.  feet,  £8,701) : 
United  States,  £5,915;  Canada,  £4,144;  Trinidad,  £47. 

Apparel— Total,  £5,714  (£3,285)  :  Japan,  £2,713;  United  Kingdom,  £2,127;  United  States, 
£799;  Canada,  £27. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Rubber  and  Canvas. — Total,  3,096  doz.  pairs,  £3,298  (4,082  doz.  pairs, 
£7,025):  Canada,  £1,544;  Hongkong,  £682;  Straits  Settlements,  £551;  United  Kingdom, 
£489. 

Motor  Cars.— Total,  53  units,  £5,401  (44  units,  £5,510) :  United  Kingdom,  £1,866;  Canada. 
£1,810;  United  States,  £1,725.  # 

Tires.— Total,  £2,434  (£2,750):    Canada,  £1,490;  United  Kingdom,  £928. 

Cement.— Total,  2,539,295  lbs,  £3,975  (1,658,350  lbs,  £2,850):  United  Kingdom,  £3,643; 
Canada,  £330. 

Cotton  Piece-goods.— -Total,  1,169',442  linear  yards,  £19,701  (1,091,383  linear  yards, 
£18,425):  United  Kingdom,  £14,474;  United  States,  £2,551 ;  Japan,  £2,310;   Canada,  £83. 

Medicines.— Total,  £3,165  (£2,304):  United  Kingdom,  £2,096;  United  States.  £617; 
Canada,  £249". 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures— -Total,  £4,307  (£4.056):  United  Kingdom,  £3,570;  Canada, 
£548. 


NEW  FINANCIAL  MEASURES  IN  FRANCE 

J.  P.  M anion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  July  18,  1935. — The  new  government  presided  over  by  Mr.  Laval, 
which  came  into  being  at  the  end  of  May  for  the  express  purpose  of  balancing 
the  budget  in  order  to  stabilize  the  franc,  has  issued  a  series  of  decrees  affecting 
finance,  which  were  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  July  17. 

The  decrees  may  be  divided  into  four  main  categories:  reduction  in  govern- 
ment expenses;  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living;  increases  in  certain  taxes  and 
imposts;  the  encouragement  of  export  through  a  better  organization  of  clearing 
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arrangements  with  countries  who  control  their  foreign  exchange  dealings  with 
other  trading  nations. 

The  following  are  the  main  provisions  set  out  by  the  twenty-nine  decrees 
published:  — 

The  first  ten  decrees  have  to  do  with  the  civil  government,  and  in  most  cases 
abolish  or  reduce  special  compensation  of  civil  servants,  anomalies  in  the  pen- 
sions lists,  statutory  increases  in  salary,  and  contributions  of  the  government  to 
social  insurances. 

A  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  all  budget  expenses  is  authorized  from  July  17. 
This  includes  salaries  of  all  civil  servants  excepting  those  earning  under  8,000 
francs  a  year,  who  receive  a  cut  of  3  per  cent,  and  those  earning  between  8,000 
and  10,000  francs,  who  receive  a  cut  of  5  per  cent. 

A  surtax  of  50  per  cent  of  the  present  income  tax  is  put  into  effect  on  all 
incomes  above  80,000  francs  a  year. 

A  special  tax  is  imposed  on  producers  of  ammunition  and  war  materials. 

An  additional  tax  is  imposed  on  the  revenue  from  stocks  and  bearer  bonds. 
As  this  affects  government  bonds  as  well,  most  government  issues  which  are  now 
registered  in  the  name  of  the  holder  will  be  changed  to  bearer  bonds. 

A  special  tax  is  imposed  on  betting. 

Fines  imposed  for  civil  and  criminal  offences  are  increased. 

Towards  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living,  a  decree  orders  a  reduction  of  10 
per  cent  in  rentals,  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  mortgage  interest  rates,  and 
reductions  in  the  price  of  gas,  electricity,  and  bread. 

As  an  indication  of  the  public  reaction  to  the  new  policy,  the  price  of 
government  bonds  on  the  stock  exchange  increased  by  about  1  per  cent, 
thus  reducing  the  yield,  and  suggesting  that  the  credit  situation  will  be  easier 
and  interest  rates  lower,  something  that  will  be  specially  welcome  to  the  indus- 
trialist, as  high  rates  of  interest  have  been  one  of  his  most  pressing  problems. 

CROP  REPORTS  FOR  NORWAY  AND  DENMARK 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  July  16,  1935. — The  second  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Norwegian 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  condition  of  crops  at  the  end  of  June  states 
that  the  recent  change  in  the  weather,  with  abundant  rainfall  and  high  tem- 
perature, has  greatly  improved  prospects.  In  the  case  of  the  pasture  fields  and 
hay  crops,  however,  the  rain  came  too  late  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  the 
exceptionally  dry  and  cold  spring  weather.  The  grain  crops  are  now  described 
as  being  very  promising  except  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  and  the  pota- 
toes are  rather  later  this  year  than  usual.  The  root  crops  have  also  improved 
considerably  and  the  prospects  for  garden  products  are  described  as  being 
very  good.  The  fruit  crops,  particularly  apples  and  pears,  are  expected  to  be 
well  above  those  of  an  average  year. 

The  first  crop  report  issued  by  the  Danish  Department  of  Statistics,  dated 
July  5,  covers  only  crop  prospects  for  hay  and  the  condition  of  pasture  fields. 
According  to  this  report,  cultivated  fields  are  expected  to  yield  a  total  hay  crop 
about  15  per  cent  below  normal,  natural  fields  about  5  per  cent  below  normal, 
and  the  condition  of  the  pasture  fields  is  described  as  being  that  of  a  normal 
year. 
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NETHERLANDS   INDIAN  NEWSPRINT  MARKET 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  June  18,  1935.— Complete  statistics  for  1934  of  the  imports  of 
newsprint  into  Netherlands  India  are  not  yet  available.  Preliminary  figures 
indicate,  however,  that  consumption  will  exceed  that  of  the  previous  year,  when 
5,118  metric  tons  were  brought  in.  Of  this  quantity,  Japan  supplied  1,530  tons, 
Sweden  966,  Norway  815,  Austria  450,  Holland  425,  and  Canada  316  tons.  This 
was  the  first  year  in  which  Canadian  newsprint  appeared  in  the  statistics.  In 
1934  Canada  assumed  first  place,  and  in  the  figures  for  Java  and  Madura  alone 
is  credited  with  1,155  tons  out  of  a  total  of  4,151.  Other  suppliers  in  order  of 
importance  were  Sweden  (876  tons),  Japan  (713),  Norway  (459),  Austria  (317), 
and  Germany  (304).  The  total  value  of  all  shipments  to  Java  and  Madura 
amounted  to  $261,000,  of  which  Canada's  share  was  $72,000.  Indications  are 
that  the  Canadian  total  will  still  further  increase. 

Newsprint  is  in  demand  in  both  sheets  and  rolls,  the  sheets  chiefly  for 
Chinese  and  native  newspapers  and  book-publishing  purposes,  and  the  rolls 
entirely  for  newspaper  work.  A  year  ago  a  considerable  quantity  of  sheets 
was  sold  for  manufacture  into  cheap  cigarette  papers,  but  this  trade  has  now 
disappeared. 

NEWSPRINT  IN  ROLLS 

There  is  one  paper  mill  in  Java,  but  as  no  newsprint  is  produced  pub- 
lishers must  draw  their  supplies  from  importers.  These  importers  handle 
numerous  articles  besides  newsprint  and  are  the  largest  advertisers  in  the 
country;  in  that  way  the  publishers  are  buying  from  their  best  customers. 
Consequently  all  import  firms  with  advertising  to  offer  are  keen  to  import 
newsprint,  and  all  publishing  houses  are  equally  keen  to  obtain  their  require- 
ments from  as  many  potential  advertising  sources  as  possible. 

At  present  there  are  four  important  importers  in  this  area.  Although  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  publishers  to  allot  their  newsprint  orders  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advertising  lineage  secured  in  return,  on  the  other  hand,  printing- 
room  foremen  demand  a  paper  that  will  take  the  ink  well  and  yet  will  not 
allow  heavy  cliches  to  show  through.  The  paper  must  have  sufficient  strength 
to  run  through  a  Duplex  machine  without  undue  breakage.  Of  the  thirteen 
major  newspaper  publishers  in  Java,  only  one  has  a  rotary  press,  the  balance 
all  using  Duplex  machines.  At  the  same  time  executives  insist  on  a  light- 
weight paper  in  order  to  keep  postage  charges  at  a  minimum.  The  weight  which 
best  meets  all  requirements  seems  to  be  one  from  50  to  55  grams.  The  average 
weight  is  probably  about  53  grams.  The  largest-size  roll  is  approximately  72 
inches  in  width,  with  corresponding  halves  and  quarters.  Coloured  rolls  are 
not  in  demand. 

On  account  of  the  long  sea  voyage,  and  to  the  rough  handling  encountered 
upon  arrival,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  wrapping.  Ordinary  heavy  kraft, 
such  as  would  be  suitable  for  domestic  sale,  is  not  strong  enough.  Certain 
shippers  have  employed  a  double  thickness  of  kraft  wrapper  with  over-sized 
wooden  cap.  Claims  are  more  common  with  this  method,  however,  than  when 
the  roll  has  wooden  straps  running  lengthwise  in  addition.  An  important  factor 
in  selling  newsprint  here  is  the  provision  of  a  satisfactory  brand  or  "tjap." 
Native  and  Chinese  workmen  demand  u  tjaps  "  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
and  their  preference  frequently  carries  considerable  weight  with  the  printing- 
room  foremen. 

Prices  of  rolls  have  increased  in  the  past  six  months.  At  to-day's  rate  of 
exchange  a  quotation  would  have  to  approximate  $47  per  metric  ton  c.i.f.  to 
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be  attractive.  All  business  is  done  on  a  D/P  basis,  the  importers  maintaining 
stocks  and  granting  credit  facilities  to  their  customers.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  importers  are  speculating  in  paper;  they  obtain  contracts  from  the 
publishers  at  fixed  prices,  generally  for  six-month  or  one-year  periods.  Few 
of  the  publishers  have  sufficient  space  to  store  a  month's  supply  (which  is  the 
interval  between  sailings  from  the  principal  supplying  centres),  so  that  this 
matter  is  taken  care  of  by  the  importers  who  have  large  godown  and  warehouse 
space.    Contracts  are  generally  let  in  December  or  June. 

NEWSPRINT  IN  SHEETS 

The  big  market  for  newsprint  in  sheets  is  among  the  Chinese  and  native 
printers  for  use  in  flat-bed  presses.  It  is  probable  that  the  sheets  account  for 
slightly  less  than  half  of  the  total  tonnage  imported.  In  addition  to  use  by  small 
newspapers,  it  is  used  for  printing  the  Koran  and  for  certain  cheap  native  and 
Chinese  books.  A  year  ago  newsprint  in  sheets  was  cut  and  packaged  for  use  as 
cigarette  papers.  Considerable  quantities  were  taken  for  this  purpose,  one 
requirement  being  that  the  paper  should  leave  a  minimum  of  ash  when  burned. 
Due  to  adjustment  in  excise  taxes  on  better-quality  rice  papers,  the  demand 
has  now  disappeared. 

Sheets  are  required  in  43^-gram  paper,  55  by  75  cm.  Prices  are  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  higher  than  for  rolls. 

Sheets  must  be  carefully  packaged  to  prevent  damage  in  transit  and  local 
handling.  Certain  Norwegian  shippers,  in  addition  to  heavy  boards  protecting 
the  edges,  have  been  wrapping  the  paper  in  plywood  or  building  board,  each 
package  wire-bound. 

The  value  of  newsprint  in  sheets  or  rolls  is  fixed  for  duty  purposes  at  0-09  fl. 
per  kilo  ($0-06  Canadian  at  to-day's  rate  of  exchange  for  2-2  pounds).  An 
ad  valorem  duty  of  12  per  cent  plus  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent,  or  a  total  of  18 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  imposed  on  the  value  thus  computed. 

At  the  present  time  the  bulk  of  Canadian  shipments,  both  rolls  and  sheets, 
comes  from  the  West  Coast;  smaller  parcels  arrive  irregularly  from  Eastern 
Canada.  Because  there  are  so  many  import  firms  advertising  in  the  local  papers, 
this  office  is  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  inquiries  for  Canadian  newsprint  connec- 
tions. Any  firms  interested  in  securing  representation  here  should  submit 
samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  to  this  office.  They  should  also  advise  the  minimum 
quantity  for  shipment  to  obtain  these  prices,  and  whether  they  can  supply  both 
rolls  and  sheets.  The  fact  that  a  mill  is  only  able  to  supply  one  type  should  not 
deter  them  from  quoting,  as  it  is  a  common  practice  for  local  importers  to 
obtain  their  sheets  from  one  source  and  their  rolls  from  another. 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  URUGUAYAN  AUTONOMOUS  AMORTIZATION 

BOND  ISSUE 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  July  4,  1935. — The  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau  is 
now  receiving  applications  for  the  second  series  of  bonds,  authorized  by  the 
Uruguayan  Exchange  and  Finance  Reconstruction  law  of  November  26,  1934 
(see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1612:  December  22,  1934,  page  938). 
The  conditions  governing  the  issue  of  these  bonds  fix  the  interest  at  3^  per  cent 
per  annum,  the  amortizations  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  original 
terms  of  the  law,  namely,  30  per  cent  on  emission,  15  per  cent  for  each  of  the 
following  four  years,  and  10  per  cent  in  the  final  year.    The  bureau,  however, 
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reserves  the  right  to  effect  extraordinary  amortizations  by  redemption  by  offer 
or  by  direct  purchase,  without  prejudice  to  the  stipulated  amortizations. 

The  bonds  will  be  issued  in  pounds  sterling,  French  francs,  and  United 
States  dollars,  and  will  be  available  to  liquidate  deferred  exchange,  which  may 
be  briefly  defined  for  the  purposes  of  these  bonds  as:  (a)  Obligations  in  foreign 
currency  arising  from  merchandise  cleared  from  the  customs  up  to  September 
30,  1934.  (6)  Financial  services  of  companies  with  head  offices  abroad  await- 
ing remittance  on  the  date  the  law  was  published  (November  16,  1934).  (c) 
Obligations  in  foreign  currencies  governed  by  the  Original  Autonomous  Amor- 
tization issue  of  the  law  of  July  15,  1932  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1514  of  February  4,  1933),  for  which  no  applications  for  gold  bonds  have 
been  made  prior  to  the  publication  of  this  law. 

The  bonds  will  be  issued  in  the  currency  of  the  contracted  debt  as  far  as 
possible,  and  where  the  debt  is  in  currency  not  covered  by  the  bonds,  the  appli- 
cant may  state  the  currency  preferred,  but  the  bureau  reserves  the  right  to 
decide  on  the  final  assignment.  The  bonds,  or  a  provisional  certificate,  will 
be  handed  over  against  the  delivery  of  the  equivalent  in  Uruguayan  pesos, 
calculated  at  rates  of  exchange  which  have  been  fixed  by  the  bureau,  and 
which  vary  in  accordance  with  the  class  of  merchandise  and  the  date  of  the 
debt  contracted. 

Requests  for  these  bonds  may  be  made  by  the  creditor,  debtor,  or  by  their 
bankers  or  legal  representatives,  but,  once  made,  they  may  be  withdrawn  only 
at  the  request  of  the  creditor,  and  before  the  actual  issue  has  been  effected. 
The  debtor  is  obliged  by  law  to  make  settlement  of  his  debt,  if  the  creditor 
files  an  application  for  the  bonds. 

Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  an  official  certificate  of  the  debt, 
stating  the  names  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  class  of  merchandise,  country 
of  origin,  value,  name  of  vessel,  and  date  of  embarkation.  Certification  may 
be  carried  out  by  chambers  of  commerce  or  similar  organizations  abroad,  and 
must  be  legalized  by  the  diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  of  Uruguay 
in  the  country  concerned,  or  by  the  official  foreign  representatives  in  Uruguay. 
Debts  certified  by  foreign  banks  with  signatures  registered  with  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic,  or  whose  signatures  are  certified  by  a  local  bank,  are  exempted 
from  the  consular  legalization.  In  order  to  actually  obtain  the  bonds,  a  legal- 
ized letter  must  be  presented  from  the  creditor  authorizing  the  delivery. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  is  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of 
Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  His  itinerary  is  as  follows:  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  August  1  to  17;  Vernon,  August  19;  Winnipeg,  August  20. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
(whose  territory  includes  Barbados,  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 
British  Guiana),  will  visit  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and  Victoria  from 
August  19  to  31. 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the 
respective  Board  of  Trade. 
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ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN   BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  apparently  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  following  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  benefit  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Up-to-date  information  is  available  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
through  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with 
the  Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(b)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume  any 
responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners.  They, 
however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to  the 
standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  Canadian  exporters  the  names  of  responsible 

parties  in  a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 
(£»)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 

them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 

to  buy  goods  from  Canada, 
(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 

of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 

been,  or  are  being,  madp 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers: — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping  and  banking 
representatives. 
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(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide,  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
snipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade-marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advice  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  with  the  first  letter  provide  that  officer 
with  the  following: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(6)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order,  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 

accepted. 

'/)  Details  of  the  experience  he  has  had  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Trade 
Commissioner. 

(g)  Information  regarding  previous  connections,  if  any,  which  he  has 
either  with  agents  or  importers.  If  connections  still  exist,  what,  if  any, 
bearing  will  they  have  on  fresh  contacts  that  may  be  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of 
his  territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM   MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1638  (June  22),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that 
an  order  in  council  has  been  passed  under  which  imported  women's  and  girls' 
garments  must  bear  an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  term  "garments  "  is  defined  as  including: — 

Costumes  (including  bathing  costumes),  dresses,  coats,  skirts,  blouses,  jumpers, 
mantles,  cloaks  and  mackintoshes. 

The  indication  of  origin  must  be  applied  to  the  inside  of  each  garment,  at  the 
top,  in  the  following  manner: — 

Either  (a)  Stamped  or  printed  on  each  article  or  applied  thereto  by  transfer  in  a  con- 
trasting colour; 

or  (b)  Woven  into,  or  stamped  or  printed  on,  or  applied  by  transfer  to,  a  tab  of 
woven  material  securery  sewn  to  each  article. 

The  draft  marking  order  in  relation  to  imported  prepacked  salt  mentioned 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1636  (June  8)  has  also  been  finally  con- 
firmed. This  order  requires  that  imported  prepacked  salt  shall  be  marked  with 
an  indication  of  origin  before  being  sold.  This  indication  must  be  durably 
applied  to  any  wrapper  or  container  in  which  the  salt  is  sold,  or  exposed  for  sale, 
or  to  the  label,  securely  attached  or  affixed  thereto. 

Overseas  exporters  shipping  garments  or  salt  to  this  market  would  be  well 
advised  to  attend  themselves  to  the  marking  necessary,  as  importers  here  usually 
expect  them  to  carry  out  the  regulations  before  shipment.  Both  orders  will  come 
into  force  on  October  15,  1935. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

Under  the  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  20)  Order,  the  following  new 
duties  became  effective  in  the  United  Kingdom  June  27:  citrus  fruit  preserved 
by  chemicals  or  artificial  heat  and  citrus  fruit  (other  than  fresh  fruit)  preserved 
by  artificial  cold,  but  not  including  citrus  fruit  preserved  in  sugar,  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (formerly  25  per  cent) ;  citrus  fruit  juices  unsweetened,  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (formerly  10  per  cent) ;  citrus  fruit  juices  sweetened,  duty  on  added 
sugar  content,  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  (formerly  liable  to  duty  on  added 
sugar  content  but  not  less  than  10  per  cent  on  value  of  sweetened  fruit  juice). 
Shelled  Brazil  nuts,  and  olives  in  brine  imported  in  a  container  when  gross  weight 
(including  the  weight  of  the  container)  does  not  exceed  1  cwt.  (112  pounds), 
are  now  specifically  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  the  rate  remaining  unchanged  at 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  other  nuts,  and  olives  in  containers  exceeding  1 
cwt.,  the  former  25  per  cent  rate  has  been  reduced  to  10  per  cent. 

Except  for  the  duty  on  the  quantity  of  added  sugar  in  sweetened  citrus 
fruit  juice,  goods  of  the  foregoing  classes  when  British  Empire  products  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  are  accorded  duty-free  entry. 

The  United  Kingdom,  by  the  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  21)  Order, 
1935,  in  force  as  from  July  10,  imposes  as  an  alternative  to  the  existing  duty 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  following  specific  rates  where  such  rates  would 
yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty:  boot,  shoe,  corset,  and  similar  laces,  whether 
finished  or  not  (other  than  laces  of  leather,  silk  or  artificial  silk),  Is.  per  gross 
of  single  laces  if  banded  together  in  pairs,  9d.  per  gross  of  single  laces  in  other 
cases. 
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Additional  Import  Duties  No.  22  Order,  effective  July  12,  establishes  a 
minimum  import  duty  of  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  on  pearled  barley  (in- 
cluding pot  barley),  blocked  barley,  flaked  barley,  and  puffed  barley,  but  not 
including  barley  meal  or  flour,  feeding  barley  meal,  barley  bran,  barley  dust, 
barley  husks,  or  barley  grits.  The  former  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  remains 
in  effect  where  it  would  yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty  than  the  new  specific 
rate. 

Goods  of  the  kind  in  question  which  are  Canadian  products  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  will  continue  to  enter  duty  free. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  increases  in  the  import  duties  on  locks  and  latches  and  parts 
thereof,  keys  and  key  blanks  for  locks,  bearded  needles,  and  narrowing  points, 
running-on  points,  and  welt  hooks  for  use  in  conjunction  therewith. 

The  committee  announce  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation in  connection  with  the  applications  previously  advertised  for  an 
increase  in  the  import  duty  on  certain  plaited  tubular  braids  and  plaited  cords 
and  on  electric  insulating  sleeving  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1600:  September  29,  1934,  page  524),  and  for  the  removal  from  the  free  list 
of  certain  classes  of  sulphur  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1604: 
October  27,  1934,  page  670) . 

Goods  of  the  kinds  in  question  which  are  Canadian  products  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
guaranteed  duty-free  entry  into  that  country  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada — 
United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  of  1932. 

Dairy  Produce  Control  in  the  Irish  Free  State 

The  Irish  Free  State  Dairy  Produce  (Price  Stabilization)  Act,  which  expired 
on  March  31,  1935,  was  renewed  on  June  13,  with  amendments.  The  former 
levy  of  32s.  8d.  per  112  pounds  on  creamery  butter  and  18s.  8d.  on  non-creamery 
butter  is  now  made  39s.  on  both  creamery  and  non-creamery  butter  sold  in  the 
Irish  Free  State.  These  rates,  however,  may  be  varied  by  order  of  the 
Minister  of  A  griculture.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  used  for  paying  export  bounties 
as  follows:  butter,  25s.  per  cwt.;  tinned  cream,  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  bulk  cream 
(50  per  cent  or  more  of  butter  fat),  lO^d.  per  gallon,  or  if  lower  butter  fat,  5id.; 
cheese,  8s.  per  cwt.;  condensed  milk  (full  cream),  2s.  8d.  per  cwt.;  and  dried  or 
powdered  milk  (full  cream),  8s. 

Importation  and  exportation  of  milk  and  milk  products,  including  butter 
and  cheese,  are  under  control  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  is  also  given 
power  to  control  butter  prices  in  the  home  market.  The  initial  minimum  price 
fixed  for  creamery  butter  is  141s.  or  144s.  per  cwt,,  depending  on  locality  or 
quantity  sold. 

Outside  of  this  measure,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to 
pay  an  export  subsidy  on  creamery  butter  sufficient  to  bring  the  price  to  the 
seller  up  to  100s.  per  cwt.,  with  the  maximum  subsidy  limited  to  an  average  of 
27s.  per  cwt.  On  other  butter  the  subsidy  is  to  be  determined  by  the  minister 
but  not  to  exceed  an  average  of  23s.  per  cwt,  Subsidy  is  also  provided  for  milk 
products  to  approximate  the  subsidy  on  butter. 

Irish  Free  State  Embargo  on  Soap  and  Candles 

The  Irish  Free  State  Executive  Council  on  July  12  issued  two  quota  on\vr> 
prohibiting  to  August  19  importations,  except  under  licence,  of  soap,  soap 
powders,  and  soap  substitutes,  and  of  candles,  tapers,  and  nightlights.  The 
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extent  of  imports  for  the  quota  period  following  August  19  is  to  be  announced 
later. 

Total  imports  of  soap  into  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1934  amounted  to  27,855 
cwts.  valued  at  £62,946.  Of  this  amount  Canada  supplied  1,309  cwts.  of  hard 
toilet  soap  valued  at  £5,366,  and  Great  Britain  the  remainder.  Total  imports 
of  candles  in  1934  amounted  to  2,097  cwts.  valued  at  £7,265,  all  of  which  were 
consigned  from  Great  Britain. 

Barbados  Licences  for  Commercial  Travellers 

The  Barbados  Commercial  Travellers  and  Transient  Traders  Act,  passed  on 
May  31,  1935,  requires  commercial  travellers  and  transient  traders  to  obtain  a 
licence  from  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  The  fee  for  this  licence,  which  is  valid  for 
six  months,  is  £5.  "  Transient  trader,"  under  this  act,  includes  "  any  pedlar, 
huckster,  or  other  person  not  being  domiciled  in  Barbados  who  carries  or  exposes 
for  sale  any  goods,  not  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  island, 
otherwise  than  in  a  shop  or  building." 

Tariff  Changes  in  St.  Lucia 

The  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Lucia  (British  West  Indies)  on  June  13, 
1935,  revised  duties  on  apparel  and  footwear,  leaving  the  British  preferential 
rate  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  before  and  establishing  the  following  revised 
rates  under  the  general  tariff: — 

Shirts  22 J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  if  higher,  2s.  9d.  per  doz. 

Ties  22*  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  if  higher,  7d.  per  dozen. 

Other  wearing  apparel  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rubber  footwear  with  leather  uppers  . .  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  2s.  per  pair. 

Rubber  footwear  otherwise  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  Is.  per  pair. 

Footwear  other  than  rubber  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  regards  shirts  and  ties,  the  change  consists  of  the  introduction  of  alter- 
native specific  rates  per  dozen  to  be  levied  when  higher  than  the  ad  valorem 
rate.  As  regards  footwear,  the  change  consists  of  an  additional  Is.  per  pair  in 
the  alternative  specific  duty  on  rubber  footwear  with  leather  uppers. 

The  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Lucia  on  July  3,  1935,  increased  the  duties 
on  motor  spirits,  including  benzine,  benzoline,  gasolene,  naphtha,  and  petrol 
spirits  generally,  from  7d.  to  lOd.  per  gallon  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
and  from  lid.  to  Is.  3d.  per  gallon  under  the  general  tariff. 

Belgian  Consumption  Tax  on  Alcohol  Modified 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that 
in  the  Moniteur  Beige  of  June  26  appeared  a  royal  decree,  dated  June  20  and 
effective  on  June  26,  abolishing  the  consumption  tax  of  3,000  francs  per  hecto- 
litre on  bottled  alcoholic  liquids.  All  alcoholic  liquids  are  now  subject  to  the 
following  taxes  per  hectolitre  of  alcohol,  at  50  degrees  Gay  Lussac  at  a  tem- 
perature of  15  degrees  Centigrade:  (a)  Acohol  destined  for  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes,  etc.,  100  francs;  and  all  other  alcohols,  including  spirits,  liqueurs,  and 
other  alcoholic  liquids,  1,500  francs. 

Control  of  Imports  in  Italy 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  July  2,  1935,  that  by  virtue  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Foreign  Commercial  Exchanges,  effective  as  from  July  1,  modifications  are 
effected  in  the  Italian  system  of  import  control.  These  modifications  are  effec- 
tive for  the  third  quarter  of  1935.  (See  Commercial  Intelliqence  Journal  No. 
1642:  July  20,  1935,  page  111.) 

A  number  of  commodities  may  now  be  imported  only  under  licences  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.   Of  the  commodities  so  affected,  the  following  are  of 
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possible  interest  to  Canadian  exporters:  horse  hair;  scrap  steel  and  iron;  nickel 
and  its  alloys  in  sheets,  cubes,  and  scrap;  zinc  and  its  alloys  in  sheets,  scrap, 
ashes,  and  spelter;  furs,  raw,  fresh,  and  dried;  wood-pulp,  mechanical  and 
chemical;  rags  of  any  sort. 

The  majority  of  other  commodities  are  subject  to  a  system  of  percental 
import  contingents,  based  on  quantities  brought  in  by  each  importer  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1934.  Permits  to  import  these  goods  are  released  by  customs 
officials  on  proof  of  importation  during  the  specified  period  of  1934,  furnished 
by  the  importer  in  the  form  of  customs  receipts.  The  only  changes  in  the  per- 
cental contingents  for  the  period  July  1  to  September  30  are:  asbestos,  70  per 
cent  (50  per  cent  in  the  April-to-June  quarter) ;  lumber,  sawn  lengthwise,  25 
per  cent  (20  per  cent) ;  and  soaps,  15  per  cent  (20  per  cent) . 

Pending  further  notice,  customs  officers  are  authorized  to  allow  importation 
of  the  following  goods  without  limitation  as  to  quantity,  and  without  formal 
procedure:  mica;  fresh  sausage  casings;  senega  root. 

Swedish  Tariff  Concessions  to  the  United  States 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1637  of 
June  15,  1935,  pages  1111-13,  concerning  the  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Sweden  which  becomes  effective  on  August  5,  1935,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  that  Sweden  will 
accord  to  all  countries  the  tariff  concessions  made  to  the  United  States. 

Tariff  Arrangements  with  Haiti,  Guatemala,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  and 

Panama 

By  orders  in  council  of  July  20,  1935,  Canada  extends  to  imports  from 
Haiti,  Guatemala,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  the  benefit  of  the  inter- 
mediate tariff,  with  a  further  provision  that  these  imports  shall  not  be  sub- 
jected to  higher  duties  or  charges  than  those  paid  on  like  articles  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country.  This  concession  is  made  on  condi- 
tion that  the  goods  be  conveyed  without  transhipment  from  the  countries  in 
question  or  from  a  port  of  a  country  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  British  prefer- 
ential or  intermediate  tariff  into  a  sea,  lake,  or  river  port  of  Canada. 

In  return,  Canadian  goods  become  entitled  to  most-favoured-nation  treat- 
ment in  these  five  countries  by  virtue  of  agreements  which  they  have  with  the 
United  Kingdom  undertaking  to  accord  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to 
British  dominions  which  reciprocate.  These  most-favoured-nation  agreements 
insure  exemption  for  Canadian  goods  of  surtaxes  as  follows:  30  per  cent  in 
Costa  Rica  under  a  law  of  February  16,  1933;  100  per  cent  in  Guatemala  under 
a  law  of  February  1,  1935;  100  per  cent  in  Haiti  under  a  law  of  April  15,  1935. 
Similarly  in  Bolivia  and  Panama,  if  discriminatory  duties  were  adopted,  Cana- 
dian goods  would  be  entitled  to  the  most  favourable  rates  in  force. 

Sale  of  Fertilizers  Regulation  in  Argentina 

Regulations  were  issued  on  June  24,  1935,  governing  the  sale  of  fertilizers 
in  Argentina,  details  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Importation  of  Bank  Notes  and  Bank-note  Paper  into  China 

Mr.  B.  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  writes 
under  date  July  8,  1935,  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  announced  that  as 
from  June  18  the  right  to  import  bank-note  paper  from  abroad  has  been  vested 
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solely  in  the  Trust  Department  of  the  Central  Bank  of  China,  through  whom 
all  printing  and  engraving  establishments  must  obtain  their  supplies.  Any  such 
paper  imported  otherwise  will  be  detained  by  the  customs.  The  term  V  bank- 
note paper  "  refers  to  paper  which  is  either  declared  as  bank-note  paper  or  is 
considered  by  the  customs  authorities  as  being  suitable  for  the  manufacture  or 
printing  of  bank  notes.  In  so  far  as  actual  bank  notes  are  concerned  (that  is 
notes  manufactured  and  ready  for  use),  their  importation  by  foreign  banks  is 
not  restricted  at  present.  If  imported,  however,  by  Chinese  banks  they  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  permit  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

The  duty,  both  on  manufactured  bank  notes  and  on  paper  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  notes,  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  is  roughly  30  per  cent 
on  the  c.i.f.  cost  to  the  importer:  not  on  the  face  value  of  the  notes. 

Flour-testing  Regulations  in  North  China 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Tientsin,  writes  under 
date  June  15,  1935,  that  the  Chinese  Government  Testing  Bureau  recently  issued 
regulations  to  which  all  wheat  flour  imported  from  abroad  is  to  be  subject. 
This  bureau,  established  some  time  ago,  aims  to  ensure  the  purity  of  all  food 
and  certain  similar  products  for  consumption  which  may  be  imported,  and  also 
the  purity  of  all  invoiced  grades  of  products  exported.  As  yet  regulations 
covering  only  a  few  of  such  commodities  have  been  issued,  but  others  are  ex- 
pected to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time. 

The  flour-testing  regulations  were  promulgated  on  February  2,  1935,  with 
effect  on  and  from  that  date,  but  they  were  not  actually  enforced  until  May  27. 

The  only  clauses  which  impose  obligations  on  Canadian  exporters  of  flour 
are  as  follows: — 

5.  The  following  are  the  standards  by  which  wheat  flour  is  to  be  tested: — 

(a)  To  be  white  or  yellowish  with  no  unusual  or  unnatural  smell,  nor  mouldy  in  con- 
dition, and  to  be  free  of  parasitic  growths. 

(b)  Contents  to  be  free  of  the  following  foreign  substances: — 

1.  Limestone  powder,  chalk,  alum,  copper  sulphate,  etc.,  and  anything  injurious  to 

health. 

2.  Poisonous  seeds  and  flour  from  wheat  already  sprouted. 

3.  Other  starchy  substances. 

(c)  The  portion  of  the  flour  sample  which  remains  after  the  sample  has  been  passed,  by 
sifting,  through  a  42-mesh  sieve,  must  not  exceed  0-2  per  cent  of  the  whole  sample. 

Translator's  Note. — A  42-mesh  sieve  is  one  having  42  holes  per  centimetre  or  1,764  holes 
per  square  centimetre. 

id)  Moisture  must  not  exceed  15  per  cent, 
(e)  Coarse  fibre  must  not  exceed  i  per  cent. 
(/)  Ash  must  not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

6.  The  Testing  Bureau  must  abide  by  the  foregoing  rules  in  order  to  fix  the  grade  of  the 
wheat  flour,  which  is  as  under: — 

Grade  Colour  Coarse  Fibre  Percentage  of  Ash 

No.  1   Pure  white  Under  .2%  Under  .05% 

No.  2   White  Under  .35%        Under  .075% 

No.  3   Grayish  white  or  yellowish  Under  .5%  Under  .1% 

Wheat  flour  must  pass  the  above  tests  in  clause  5  before  the  bureau  will 
issue  a  permit  allowing  the  customs  authorities  to  release  the  goods. 

To  date,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  these  regulations  apply  to  no  other 
ports  in  China  but  Tientsin  and  Tsingtao. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  29 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  29,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  July  22,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 


parison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy   •  -  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  f,8^ 

Peru  •  • -  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  -Peso 

Cuba  --Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  •  -Yen 

Java    G:"V?er 

Shanghai  •  . .  •  -Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


July  22 

July  29 

.1407 

$  .1896 

$  .1891 

H 

.1001 

.1692 

.1694 

2 

.0072 

.0133 

.0132 

7 

.0296 

.0416 

.0415 

3£ 

.2680 

.2217 

.2217 

2£ 

.0252 

.021!) 

.0219 

4 

.  0392 

.0663 

.0662 

3i 

.2382 

.4032 

.4037 

4 

4.8666 

4.9670 

4.9666 

2 

!0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

.4020 

.6775 

.6781 

6 

.1749 

.2974 

.2971 

U 

.0526 

.0826 

.0818 

.0176 

.0230 

.0229 

5 

.2680 

.2496 

.2495 

3£ 

.0442 

.0451 

.0451 

5 

!0060 

^0101 

.0100 

4i 

.1930 

.1375 

.1371 

5 

.2680 

.2561 

.2559 

2J 

.1930 

.3278 

.3271 

f| 

1.0000 

1.0009 

1.0010 

ii 

.4245 

.3309* 

.3309* 

.2642f 
.0833* 

.2652t 
.0831* 

.1196 

.0538t 
.0510* 

.0539t 
.0510* 

.1217 

4 

.0410t 

.5213 

.0410t 

.9733 

.5311 

4 

.4985 

.2777 

.2779 

4-5 

.2800 

.2338 

.2338 

6 

.1930 

.2602 

.•2(i()2 

1.0342 

.8070 

.8043 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0002 

.5292 

.5208 

.3650 

.3743 

.3746 

~3* 

4985 

.2920 

.2925 

3. 

.4020 

.6806 

.6797 

4 

.3878 

.3725 

.4424 

.  4553 

.  4552 

.5678 

.5767 

.5750 

1.0138 

1.0338 

1.0335 

4.8666 
1.0138 

4.9770 
1.0338 

4.9766 
1 . 0335 

.0392 

.0663 

.0662 

.0392 

.0663 

.0662 

4.8666 

3.9737 

3.9732 

4.9431 

5.0940 

5.0950 

4.8666 

4 . 0030 

4.0043 

4.8666 

4.9608 

4.9604 

65 


*  Official,    t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont, 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Frozen  Salmon  

Frozen  Lobster . .  . 

Flour  

Canned  Tomatoes. 
Canned  Pears  


Miscellaneous — 

Silver  Foxes  

Salvarsan  

Yellow  Oxide  of  Iron  

Ear  Trumpets  

Rubberized  Linen  Blinds  

Rubber  Condons  

Rubber  Gloves  

Surgical  R,ubber  Gloves  

Hot-water  Bottles  (Rubber), 
Fancy  Colours  and  Grains .  . 

Hot-water  Bottles  

Rubber  Sheeting  

Rubber  Drizzle  Capes  

Rubber  Ice  Bags  

Waterproofs  

Ladies'  Dresses  and  Coats  

Chamois  Leather  Coats  and  Pull- 


overs   

Bathing  Suits. 
Underwear . . . 
Handbags  


577 
578 
579 
580 
581 


582 
583 
584 
585 
586 
587 
588 
589 

590 
591 
592 
593 
594 
595 
596 

597 
598 
599 
600 


San  Sebastian,  Spain  

San  Sebastian,  Spain  

Belfast,  N.  Ireland  

Bristol,  England  

Bristol,  England  

Oporto,  Portugal  , 

Lisbon,  Portugal  

Madrid,  Spain  

Barcelona,  Spain  

Madrid,  Spain  

Barcelona,  Spain  

Barcelona,  Spain  

Madrid,  Spain  

Madrid,  Spain  

Lisbon,  Portugal  

Lisbon,  Portugal  

Lisbon,  Portugal  

Lisbon,  Portugal  

Valletta,  Malta  

Valletta,  Malta  

Madrid,  Spain  

Valletta,  Malta  

Valletta,  Malta  

Valletta,  Malta  


Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES — Concluded 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency- 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Umbrellas  

Skiing  Boots  

Gloves  

Winter  Sports  Gloves  

Wooden  Separators  for  Auto- 
mobile Batteries  

Pencil  Slats  

Newsprint  Paper  

Piping  and  Tubing  Iron  

Pipe  Fittings  

Lead  Pipe  

Lead  Pipe  

Machinery  (Bakers'  and  Con- 
fectioners')   

Electrical  Machinery,  including 
Three-phase  Motors,  Three- 
phase  Generators,  Direct  Cur- 
rent Motors,  Direct  Current 
Dynamos  


601 
602 
603 
604 

605 
606 
607 
608 
609 
610 
611 

612 


613 


Valletta,  Malta  

Madrid,  Spain  

Valletta,  Malta  

Madrid,  Spain  

Madrid,  Spain  

Madrid,  Spain  

Habana,  Cuba  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

Madrid,  Spain  


Madrid,  Spain 


Purchase. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 


(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

iflonl  \"\tiJiTii>l  scit  fti  I'^noiA-itnta^K*  •>'»-  il  odl  of  Yiuipnl  aliaii  m  oJ  wnoqsyi  ni  tin* 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  9;  Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  14;  Montcalm, 
Aug.  20;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  25;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  30— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Andania,  Aug.  16;  Antonia,  Aug.  30 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Aug.  9;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  16;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  23;  Beaver- 
ford,  Aug.  30;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Aug.  9;  Alaunia,  Aug. 
16;  Ascania,  Aug.  23;  Aurania,  Aug.  30 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  8;  Manchester  Division,  Aug.  15;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Aug.  22;  Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  29;  Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  5 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Aug.  6;  Norwegian,  Aug.  27;  Salacia, 
Sept.  17 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Aug.  17;  Bristol  City,  Sept.  6 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  28;  Montcalm,  Sept.  12 — both  Canadian 

Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Aug.  9;  Airthria,  Aug.  16;  Athenia,  Aug.  23;  Sulairia,  Aug.  30 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Aug.  31;  Kyno,  Sept.  11 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Aug.  8;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Aug.  23;  Cairn- 
glen,  Sept.  5 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  18  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverbrae,  Aug.  9;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  23;  Beaverford,  Aug. 
30;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre) ;  Brant  County,  Aug.  6; 
Evanger,  Aug.  20;  Grey  County,  Sept.  4 — all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Aug.  16;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Goslar  (calls  at  Bremen),  North-German-Lloyd  Line,  Sept.  6. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Birgit,  Aug.  17;  Sonja,  Sept.  2;  Gunvor,  Sept.  27 
— all  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Korsholm  (calls  at  Stockholm),  Swedish- 
America-Mexico  Line,  Aug.  16. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  North  America  Line,  Aug.  8. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Siredal  (calls  at  Marystown,  Grand  Bank, 
Gaultois  and  Port  aux  Basque),  Aug.  8;  a  steamer  (calls  at  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port 
Union  and  Bonavista),  Aug.  19— both  Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co,  Aug.  16  and  30. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  Aug.  5  and  19;  North  Voyageur,  Aug.  12  and 
27— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Aug.  8;  Cornwallis,  Aug.  22;  Coiborne,  Sept.  5 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  7;  Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
Aug.  16;  Lady  Somers,  Aug.  21;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
Aug.  30— all  Canadian  National. 

T o  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Aug. 
21  and  Sept.  6.  / 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Lochranza,  Aug.  5;  a  steamer.  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  13 — 
both  International  Freighting  Corporation;  a  steamer  (calls  at  Montevideo  but  not  at 
Saatds),  Canada-South  America  Line.  Aug.  26  and  Sept.  24. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Adelaide,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Aug.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Aug.  23; 
Canadian  Scottish.  Sept.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckand,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Aug.  30;  Cana- 
dian Victor,  Sept.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Saul,  Bclawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Rhexenor,  Java-New  York  Line,  Aug.  22. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Johannesburg.  Sept.  3;  City  of  Evansville,  Sept.  10 — both  American  and 
Indian  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  FJast  London.  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Tower  Dale  (dees  not  call  at  Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira).  Aug.  20;  Mattawin  (calls  at 
Sierra  Leone).  Aug.  25 — both  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.;  Silverelm,  Kerr-Silver  Line, 
Sept.  3. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Aug.  17  and  31;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  6 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia.  Aug.  20;   Newfoundland.  Sept.  7 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London. — Quaker  City  (calls  at  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee),  American  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Aug.  8. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdvnia),  Gdynia-America  Line. 
Sept.  6. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Rosalind,  Aug.  5;  Fort  St.  George,  Aug. 
12 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  12; 
Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  14;  Nova  Scotia. 
Aug.  20;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  7 — both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  17;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  31; 
Lady  Drake,  Sept.  7— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  8 
and  26. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart.  Aug.  5;  Cavalier, 
Aug.  19 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Aug.  14;  Lillemor,  Aug.  28 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Aug.  12;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Aug.  26;  Coiborne,  Sept.  9 — all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
Aug.  14;  Silverwalnut,  Aug.  28;  Siamese  Prince,  Sept.  11;  Silverteak,  Sept.  25— all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Trentino,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Aug.  14. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  13;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  27; 
Lady  Drake,  Sept.  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  Aug.  9;  Crawford  Ellis,  Aug.  16; 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Zanzibar.— 
Urbino,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Aug.  28. 

To  Alexandria.  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Rayville,  American  Pioneer  Line.  Aug.  5. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — A  steamer,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  September. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — A  steamer,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sep- 
tember. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Aug.  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki).  Aug.  22;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Sept.  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Sept.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  Aug.  31 ;  Silverhazel,  Sept.  30 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi.  Aug.  12;  Niagara,  Sept.  11 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Aug.  13;  Golden 
Bear,  Sept.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
Aug.  12;   Wairuna,  Sept.  20 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Parrakoola,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Aug.  20. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  September. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta.  Aug.  10;  Drechtdyk  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Aug.  24;  Lochgoil,  Sept.  7 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  induce- 
ments offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
India,  Aug.  14;  Canada,  Sept.  11 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Jose,  Aug.  7;  Oregon, 
Sept.  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Aug.  5;  Canada,  Aug.  14;  Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  5 
— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Aug.  15;  Feltre, 
Sept.  12 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Borgestad,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Aug.  26. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourcnco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta — Silverbelle,  Aug.  6;  Madoera,  Sept.  6 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia.  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Aug.  29. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  Aug.  26; 
Leikanger,  Sept.  16— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Atlantic  City  (calls  at  Cardiff  but  not  at  Liverpool),  Rear- 
don Smith  Line,  Aug.  10. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Granville.  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  8;  Cor- 
rientes,  Aug.  10;  Gracia.  Aug.  22— both  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.;  Atlanta  City,  B.  W.  Greer 
&  Son  Ltd.,  Aug.  13;  Pacific  Grove,  Furness  Line  Ltd..  Aug.  15;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Con- 
tinental ports),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd..  Aug.  23. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Hiye  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co..   Aug.  15. 

To  Chinese  Ports.— Tantalus,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Aug.  7. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Lochmaddy,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  10. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NjS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany— except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  (\uut- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

('.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222.  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters  — Casil la  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  'Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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SWISS   WATCH-MAKING  INDUSTRY 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

<One  franc  equals  $0-192  at  par;  one  franc  equals  $0-32  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  or 
approximately  one-third  of  a  dollar) 

Rotterdam,  July  15,  1935.— The  development  of  industry  in  Switzerland  is 
influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  her  geographical  position,  coupled  with  her 
dependence  upon  importation  for  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials.  Being  an 
inland  country  and  deprived  therefore  of  the  benefits  arising  from  cheaper  sea- 
borne traffic,  more  attention  has  been  given  to  those  branches  of  trade  whose 
products,  though  of  small  volume,  necessitate  skilful  workmanship  and  which, 
on  completion,  represent  considerable  value.  Than  watch-making  no  industry  is 
more  typical  of  this  evolution,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  pursuits  of  the  working  population  of  the  country,  now  employing 
approximately  54,000  workers,  who  are  distributed  among  some  1,300  separate 
establishments.  These  figures  include  the  allied  trades  which  furnish  various 
essential  parts  to  the  watch  manufacturers  proper.  Approximately  95  per  cent 
of  the  production  is  destined  for  sale  abroad.  In  1934  total  exports  of  this 
industry  were  valued  at  approximately  $36,000,000  at  present  rate  of  exchange. 

HISTORY 

Early  beginnings  of  the  Swiss  watch-making  industry  are  ascribed  to  three 
different  centres.   In  1587  the  production  of  watches  was  definitely  established 
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at  Geneva,  in  which  city  the  jewellery  craft  had  already  flourished  for  some  cen- 
turies. In  1680  watch-making  began  in  the  Jura  district  and  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel,  spreading  soon  after  into  the  neighbouring 
Canton  of  Berne.  Twenty-five  years  later,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Canton  of  Vaud  became  a  home  of  watch  manufacturing, 
which  trade  was  soon  taken  up  in  other  nearby  districts. 

At  present  the  two  commercial  and  financial  centres  of  most  importance 
are  La-Chaux-de-Fonds  and  Bienne,  while  the  actual  manufacture  is  divided 
among  the  Cantons  of  Neuchatel,  Basle  and  Schaffhausen,  the  Bernese  and  Vaud 
Jura,  Le  Leberberg  in  the  Soleure  Canton,  and  Geneva. 

DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  majority  of  the  watch- 
makers constructed  both  the  movements  and  the  cases.  All  the  work  was 
executed  by  hand  only,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  tools.  Each  individual 
worker  made  all  the  necessary  mechanism.  By  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  watch  construction  was  increasingly  divided  between  specialized 
workers,  each  one  of  whom  naturally  became  more  dexterous  in  his  own  par- 
ticular branch.  At  this  time  machinery,  which  at  first  was  only  the  combination 
of  various  tools,  began  to  be  perfected,  finally  being  developed  sufficiently  to 
execute  more  or  less  completely  definite  essential  operations.  It  was  in  Switzer- 
land that  mechanical  tools  specialized  for  the  watch-making  industry  were  first 
invented  and  where  they  are  claimed  at  present  to  be  the  most  evolved  and 
accurate. 

The  modern  watch-making  industry  has  two  distinct  branches,  the  pro- 
duction by  assembly  and  the  complete  manufacture.  The  assembling  is  per- 
formed, as  in  former  times,  by  artisans,  except  that  they  are  grouped  in  factories, 
and  by  this  method  products  and  parts  are  more  standardized  and  precise.  The 
assemblers  make  a  watch,  the  parts  of  which  are  obtained,  however,  from  the 
manufacturers  of  these  pieces.  There  are  approximately  500  assembly  plants. 
The  second  method,  that  of  complete  manufacture,  is  more  recent  and  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important.  There  are  about  seventy  of  these  factories,  which 
are  equipped  with  machinery  sufficiently  intricate  to  enable  them  to  manufacture 
practically  all  the  parts  in  their  own  plants.  Besides  these  two  types  of  actual 
producers,  there  are  numerous  manufacturers  supplying  the  various  constituent 
parts  for  the  watch.  These  subsidiary  plants  are  widely  diversified  both  in  size 
and  importance,  varying  from  large  factories  utilizing  extensive  machinery  to 
solitary  producers  working  in  their  own  homes.  Since  1876  the  labour  conditions 
in  the  watch-making  industry  have  altered  widely,  for  at  that  time  over  half 
the  workers  were  working  in  their  domiciles.  By  1905  three-quarters  of  the 
workers  were  employed  in  factories,  while  to-day  the  domestic  producers  are 
comparatively  unimportant  and  their  number  has  shrunk  to  less  than  8,000. 

INTERNAL   ORGANIZATION   OF   THE  TRADE 

The  watch-making  trades  are  carefully  organized  in  an  endeavour  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  industry  in  so  far  as  possible.  There  are  two  main 
groups,  one  semi-official  and  the  other  consisting  of  professional  organizations. 
The  first  is  headed  by  the  semi-official  Chambre  Suisse  de  THorlogerie,  which 
unites  in  one  organization  separate  divisions  representing  the  various  regions 
and  the  different  branches  of  manufacture.  Until  the  war  this  organization  was 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  industry  and  acted  as  spokesman  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  both  manufacture  and  trade. 

The  second  or  professional  group  is  a  post-war  development  and  combines 
the  various  firms  according  to  their  products.    Three  separate  organizations 
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have  been  created;  these  are  linked  together,  however,  for  the  defence  of  their 
common  interests.   These  associations  are: — 

(1)  Federation  Suisse  des  Associations  de  Fabricants  d'Horlogerie,  founded 
in  1924,  and  including  both  assemblers  and  manufacturers  of  the  complete  watch. 
In  1933,  482  establishments,  of  which  65  are  manufacturers,  were  covered  by 
this  association. 

(2)  Ebauches  S.A.,  formed  in  1926,  grouping  the  producers  of  the  "ebauche," 
the  watch  in  semi-prepared  form. 

(3)  Union  des  Branches  Annexes  de  l'Horlogerie,  set  up  in  1927  and 
uniting  the  different  producers  of  the  various  constituent  parts  of  the  watch. 
At  the  end  of  1934,  316  enterprises  were  included  in  this  group. 

Besides  these  professional  associations,  the  members  of  which  are  prin- 
cipally producers  of  the  better-  and  medium-quality  watches,  there  are  the 
numerous  small  enterprises  which  remain  independent,  as  also  the  important 
Roskopf  watch  group  which  put  out  lesser  expensive  types. 

The  professional  organizations  have  carried  on  an  active  defensive  cam- 
paign against  the  export  of  watch  parts  for  assembly  abroad.  These  parts  are 
usually  dutiable  only  by  weight  and  consequently  at  a  rate  ten  or  twenty  times 
less  than  the  finished  movement  or  completed  watch.  By  their  export  the 
associations  feel  that  Swiss  industry  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  more  profitable 
operations  of  the  trade,  and  that  competition,  encouraged  by  the  differential  in 
the  customs  rates,  develops  for  the  Swiss-completed  watch  when  it,  in  turn,  is 
exported.  Also,  they  fear  that  the  export  of  such  parts  will  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  watch  industry  in  foreign  countries,  which  trade  will  ultimately 
demand  further  protection  against  the  Swiss  watches. 

•  To  cope  with  this  problem,  conventions  of  the  industry  were  arranged  and 
by  these  the  sale  of  both  parts  and  semi-finished  watches  was  limited  to  recog- 
nized producers.  In  1931  the  Societe  Generale  de  l'Horlogerie  Suisse  S.A.  was 
set  up  with  a  capital  of  more  than  50,000,000  francs,  approximately  40,000,000 
francs  being  subscribed  by  the  various  watch  associations,  individual  firms,  and 
the  banks  in  the  watch-working  districts,  while  13,500,000  francs  were  furnished 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This  association  and  its  affiliates  has  acquired  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  various  plants,  supplying  both  the  essential  parts  and 
the  semi-finished  watches.  By  this  means  a  more  strict  check  is  exerted  over 
the  export  trade. 

The  Swiss  Government  has  furthered  the  interests  of  the  established  industry 
by  assuming  direction,  as  from  March  12,  1934,  of  all  exports  of  movements  and 
parts  and  forbidding  the  sending  abroad  of  the  products  of  firms  working  con- 
trary to  the  well-being  of  the  main  professional  groups.  By  the  same  decree 
further  protection  was  given  to  the  existing  industry,  for  new  firms  are  allowed 
to  enter  business  only  after  securing  a  licence  granted  after  an  investigation  of 
the  project.  A  banking  control — La  Fiduciaire  Horlogere  Suisse — has  also  been 
instituted  and  acts  as  a  central  credit  organization  for  the  industry. 

EXPORTS 

The  Swiss  watch-making  industry  is  almost  entirely  an  export  one  and  con- 
sequently has  felt  the  full  effects  of  the  world  economic  paralysis.  The  value  of 
its  exports  fell  from  307,339,000  francs  in  1929  to  the  low  point  of  86,304,000 
francs  in  1932,  a  reduction  of  over  70  per  cent.  The  last  two  years  have  wit- 
nessed increases  and  in  1934  total  exports  rose  to  the  value  of  109,081,000  francs. 
As  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  sales  represent  net  returns  to  the 
country,  the  prosperity  of  the  watch  industry  has  a  considerable  effect  on 
Switzerland's  foreign  financial  balances. 
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Exports  of  Various  Types  of  Watch  Products 

During  the  last  six  years  exports  of  the  various  types  of  watch  products 
have  been  as  follows: — 

Semi- 
completed  Clocks  Watch 
Watches    Watch    Watches  and       Cases,  Total 
Pocket      Wrist         for         Move-        and  Alarm  Rough  or  Watch 
Watches  Watches    Autos.      ments      Parts  Clocks  Finished  Exports 


Year 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


Figures  in  Thousands  of  Francs 


95,033 
71,301 
38,839 
19,671 
18,642 
17,627 


97,037 
84,133 
54,259 
33,252 
41,727 
46,914 


4,965 
2,735 
3,111 
1,382 
1,445 
1,258 


70,249 
43,761 
24,842 
16,674 
17,668 
24,699 


27,915 
22,416 
17,239 
12,573 
13,449 
15,291 


2,676 
2,365 
1,545 
687 
700 
722 


9,465 
6,742 
3,807 
2,064 
2,384 
2,571 


307,339 
233,453 
143,642 
86,304 
96,015 
109,081 


IS 


The  most  striking  feature,  apart  from  the  wide  variation  in  the  total  figures, 
the  increasing  popularity  of  wrist  watches,  which  though  in  1929  only 
accounted  for  approximately  32  per  cent  of  exports,  by  1934  made  up  more  than 
43  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  pocket  watches  declined  from  roughly  31  per  cent 
in  1929  to  16  per  cent  in  1934. 

The  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  Swiss  watch-making  industry  are 
outlined  in  the  subjoined  table,  the  main  destinations  under  each  continent 
being  mentioned: — 

Exports  of  Swiss  Watches  by  Countries 


Country  of  Destination 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Figures 

in  Thousands  of 

Francs 

Europe  (total)  . . 

73,698 

67,478 

59.721 

98,309 

145,754 

159,413 

Great  Britain. .  . . 

17,950 

17,536 

14,886 

28,305 

35,499 

28,421 

8,819 

10,158 

8,549 

11,952 

16,335 

18,147 

Italy  

10,494 

9,734 

7,782 

9,706 

15,927 

18,538 

12,073 

7,996 

7,252 

12,478 

25,370 

33,940 

The  Americas  (total) 

19,574 

13,754 

12,504 

22,818 

51,676 

93,781 

United  States.  .  . . 

12,599 

7,346 

6.947 

13,193 

30,677 

64,924 

2,380 

2,115 

2,602 

4,208 

6.518 

8,218 

Argentina  

1,626 

1,892 

1,351 

2,158 

4,763 

6,443 

1,501 

1,034 

431 

409 

1,403 

3,067 

10,413 

10,547 

10,708 

17,883 

26,404 

39,405 

Indian  Empire.  . . 

3,298 

3,501 

3,122 

5,236 

7,217 

9,940 

2,335 

3,002 

2,886 

3,918 

5,700 

8,009 

2,327 

2,411 

3,031 

6,697 

9,194 

16.025 

Africa  (total)   ..  .. 

3,025 

2,578 

2,137 

3,545 

5,101 

6,329 

Australasia  (total)  . . . 

2,371 

1,502 

1,173 

1,055 

4,506 

8,401 

Grand  total .    . . 

109,081 

96,015 

86,304 

143,642 

233,453 

307,339 

Of  the  above,  the  greatest  changes  took  place  between  the  European  and 
American  shares  of  the  trade.  In  1929  Europe  absorbed  only  52  per  cent  of  the 
Swiss  products,  while  30  per  cent  went  to  the  Americas;  by  1932  the  distribu- 
tion had  altered  to  68  per  cent  and  13  per  cent  respectively.  Proportionately, 
Great  Britain  is  absorbing  more,  while  the  United  States  has  decreased  her 
imports  of  Swiss  watches  considerably.  Decreased  exports  in  general  are 
ascribed  more  to  the  crisis  period  than  to  competition  from  foreign-made 
watches,  and  the  industry  is  confident  of  better  results  in  the  coming  years. 


PRESENT  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS 

The  financial  condition  of  the  workers  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  trade. 
For  example,  in  1929  the  value  of  salaries  assured  in  the  Jura  districts  at  the 
Caisse  Nationale  d 'Assurances  Accidents  amounted  to  more  than  141,000,000 
francs;  by  1932  this  figure  had  declined  to  42,500,000  francs,  a  decrease  of  about 
70  per  cent.  At  present  for  the  same  workers  about  40,000,000  francs  of  salaries 
are  assured.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  whole  of  the  industry,  but  give  an 
approximation  of  the  distress  prevailing. 
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The  consequences  of  the  depression  have  menaced  the  existence  of  many  of 
the  watch-making  enterprises:  the  smallness  of  sales  caused  annual  deficits 
which,  by  their  repetition,  have  exhausted,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  reserves  set 
aside  for  contingencies. 

The  industry  as  a  whole,  however,  has  overhauled  its  productive  resources 
and  is  organized  to  take  advantage  of  any  upswing  in  general  conditions.  The 
internal  organization  of  the  trade,  through  the  various  agreements  and  partly 
to  the  Societe  Generale  de  l'Horlogerie,  mentioned  above,  is  better,  and  co- 
operative measures  are  more  in  evidence.  The  Swiss-made  watch  is  still  cheaper 
for  the  same  quality  than  any  of  those  produced  by  her  competitors — an  indica- 
tion of  the  superior  craftsmanship  embodied  in  the  product  and  of  the  excellent 
equipment  and  direction  of  the  industry.  Future  prospects  for  the  Swiss  watch- 
making industry  depend  mainly  on  better  world  conditions  and  the  willingness 
of  the  watch-makers  to  abide  by  their  protective  alliances.  The  amelioration 
achieved  in  the  past  year  is  an  indication  of  possibly  higher  hopes  for  the  future. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  27,  1935. — Trade  conditions  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
are  reported  to  be,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  Reports  from  the  various  States 
and  leading  banking  institutions  show  that  these  generally  are  above  the  level 
for  the  same  period  in  1934,  though  a  seasonal  slackening  off  is  noted.  The  present 
period  is  between  seasons  for  the  main  primary  products,  and  in  general  trade 
many  firms  are  not  fully  replacing  stocks  before  the  annual  stocktaking,  which 
occurs  at  the  end  of  June,  to  coincide  with  the  close  of  the  Commonwealth  fiscal 
year. 

The  allocation  of  loan  funds  by  the  Federal  Loan  Council  has  now  been 
made,  and  is  regarded  as  generally  satisfactory  by  the  various  States  concerned, 
and  it  is  expected  that  during  the  Australian  winter  months  sufficient  spending 
power  will  be  maintained  until  returns  from  the  new  season's  products  are  avail- 
able. 

The  most  unfavourable  feature  in  the  outlook  for  primary  production  in 
particular  is  the  serious  drought  condition  now  prevailing  throughout  Western 
Queensland,  which  has  played  havoc  with  that  important  pastoral  area  and  is 
now  reported  to  be  extending  and  seriously  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  feeding 
areas  in  the  more  favoured  sections  of  the  southwest  and  central  districts  of  that 
state. 

COMMODITY  NOTES 

Wool. — Sheep  losses  in  Queensland,  as  a  whole,  are  reported  extremely  serious 
and  there  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  wool  clip  for  this  important  section  of  Aus- 
tralia will  be  drastically  reduced  next  season. 

The  wool-selling  season  for  the  current  year  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
good  clearances  are  reported.  It  is  now  anticipated  that  only  a  modest  quantity 
will  be  carried  forward  into  the  new  season,  but  as  indicated  above,  the  1935-36 
clip  is  certain  to  show  a  marked  reduction  in  volume  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  current  season. 

Meat  Exports. — It  is  further  anticipated  that  the  adverse  pastoral  conditions, 
particularly  in  Queensland,  may  react  unfavourably  on  the  meat  trade,  though 
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it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  meat  exports  have  shown  a  useful  increase  during 
the  past  ten  months,  as  indicated  by  the  following  figures: — 

Meats  Preserved  by  Cold  Process  Exports  10  Months,  July  to  April 

Beef—  1933-34  1934-35 

Quantity  Lbs.  118,775.000  145,177.000 

Value  £  1,389,088  1,780,202 

Lamb — 

Quantity  Lbs.  110,392,000  128,701.000 

Value  £  2,435,972  3,342,840 

Mutton — 

Quantity  Lbs.  36,089,000  51,334,000 

Value  £  516,750  831,433 


Wheat  Seeding. — Seeding  has  been  later  than  usual,  but  ample  rains  through- 
out the  wheat  belt  during  June  are  expected  to  enhance  the  season's  prospects. 
With  present  weather  conditions,  the  area  sown  is  not  expected  to  differ  greatly 
from  last  year. 

The  export  movement  at  the  time  of  writing  is  satisfactory,  though  sellers 
are  somewhat  reluctant  to  meet  present  prices,  particularly  in  the  European 
market. 

Butter. — Butter  production  is  now  passing  through  the  usual  seasonal  decline, 
but  prospects  are  regarded  as  generally  satisfactory. 

Figures  recently  issued  in  regard  to  rates  ruling  in  the  London  market  at 
the  corresponding  dates  of  the  past  four  years,  as  compared  to  the  rates  at  the 
time  of  writing,  show  a  definite  improvement  since  1933.  The  rates  were  as 
follows  per  cwt.:  1931,112s.;  1932,95s.;  1933,81s.;  1934,  74s.  6d.  ;  1935,82s. 

At  the  present  time  also  numerous  discussions  are  taking  place  by  both 
federal  and  state  organizations  with  a  view  to  maintaining  a  better  standard  of 
quality  for  overseas  markets,  and  also  towards  the  elimination  of  superfluous 
brands  in  order  that  Australian  butter  will  be  more  readily  recognized  in  the 
export  field. 

Tobacco. — Production  throughout  the  Commonwealth  is  now  estimated  at 
only  2,680,000  pounds  of  leaf  as  compared  to  3,100,000  pounds  last  year  and 
13,000,000  pounds  in  1932-33.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  serious 
disease  conditions  in  the  main  tobacco  belts,  and  though  extensive  research  work 
is  being  carried  out  to  eradicate  this  widespread  condition,  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion has  not  yet  been  found. 

AUSTRALIAN   LOAN  COUNCIL 

The  Australian  Loan  Council  held  an  important  meeting  in  Canberra  recently, 
following  reports  by  the  State  under-treasurers  embodying  estimates  of  deficits 
for  the  Australian  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30.  State  budgetary  plans  and 
loan  requirements  for  the  ensuing  financial  year  were  reviewed,  and  a  total  sum 
of  £39,065,000  was  requested  by  all  governments  to  finance  deficits,  public  works, 
and  the  Commonwealth  rural  rehabilitation  plan.  As  a  result  of  the  Loan  Council 
deliberations,  a  maximum  of  £30,500,000  was  allocated  on  the  following  basis: 
Commonwealth,  £5,750,000;  New  South  Wales,  £8,000,000;  Victoria,  £4,000,000; 
Queensland,  £3,000,000;  South  Australia,  £2,100,000;  AVestern  Australia,  £2,600,- 
000;  Tasmania,  £600,000;  and  deficits,  £4,450,000. 

The  first  part  of  these  loan  requirements  has  been  met  by  a  public  loan  of 
£12,500,000,  which  opened  for  subscription  on  June  11  and  closed  yesterday,  with 
total  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £10,800,000.  (The  balance  of  £1,700,000 
will  be  subscribed  by  the  underwriters.)  The  new  loan  program  will  increase  the 
National  Debt,  which  amounted  to  £1,222,000,000  on  June  30,  while  the  annual 
interest  bill  will  now  amount  to  approximately  £49,500,000. 
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OVERSEAS  TRADE 

The  following  are  the  official  figures  recently  issued  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  ends  on  June  30,  compared  with  those  at  the 
corresponding  date  of  the  last  fiscal  year: — 

Imports  of  merchandise  for  April,  which  were  valued  at  £5,495,000  sterling, 
were  11  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  while  exports 
at  £8,207,000  sterling  were  approximately  50  per  cent  higher.  The  commodity 
balance  for  the  month  was  in  consequence  favourable  to  the  extent  of  £2,712,000 
sterling  against  £555,000  sterling  for  April  last  year. 

Imports  for  the  ten-months'  period  were  valued  at  £61,202,000  sterling,  which 
is  equal  to  26-3  per  cent  higher  than  the  figure  recorded  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  for  the  same  period  show  a  decline  of  13-5  per 
cent,  primarily  due  to  smaller  shipments  of  wool.  As  a  result  the  favourable 
commodity  balance  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1934-35  amounted  to  only  £8,682,- 
000  sterling  as  compared  to  £32,335,000  sterling  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1933-34.  Exports  of  bullion  and  specie,  if  included,  would  bring  the  favourable 
balance  for  the  period  under  review  to  £14,273,000  sterling  as  against  £38,309,000 
sterling  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

As  an  indication  of  the  variations  in  value  of  merchandise  imports  registered 
for  the  ten-months'  period,  the  following  comparison  with  the  parallel  period  in 
1933-34  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest: — 


July-April, 

1934-35  Inc.  or  Dec. 
£1,000  Stg.     £1,000  Stg. 


Fish  

  845 

+ 

217 

Tea  

  1,709 

94 

  940 

+ 

460 

  508 

+ 

155 

  1,294 

+ 

210 

Textiles  

  11,366 

+ 

1,980 

  905 

553 

  1.171 

+ 

276 

  2,579 

201 

Machines  and  machinery  

  5,288 

+ 

1.985 

Metals  and  manufactures  

  10.476 

+ 

3.632 

  3,817 

+ 

1,708 

  572 

+ 

274 

  1.309 

4- 

349 

  3.977 

+ 

407 

  1,464 

+ 

1,200 

Exports  of  merchandise  for  the  period  under  review,  which  are  valued  in 
Australian  currency,  totalled  £87,530,000,  which  is  £13,643,000  less  than  the  figures 
for  the  previous  period.  The  bullion  and  specie  shipped  abroad  during  the  two 
periods  showed  little  variation. 

The  following  values  are  given,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  showing  the  variation 
in  value  for  the  ten-months'  period  July-April,  1935  and  1933-34: — 


J  ulv-April, 

1934-35 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

£1.000  Aust. 

£1,000  Aust. 

Butter  

  8,841 

+  1.793 

  379 

+  164 

  1,780 

+  391 

  4,174 

+  1.221 

  1.004 

-  393 

  959 

-  276 

Wheat  

  10,195 

+  2.662 

Flour   

  3.793 

+  1.006 

  1.461 

-  796 

Wool  

  33,221 

-21,259 

Tallow  

  726 

-f  299 

»'.'.: JUf...  ..  9 

4-  221 

  330 

-  212 

  649 

4-  240 

  657 

4-  657 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  July  16,  1935. — The  industrial  outlook  in  the  North  of  England 
is  reasonably  encouraging,  and  enterprise,  which  has  been  slowly  asserting  itself 
during  the  last  two  years,  is  broadening  its  scope. 

The  North  of  England  shares  in  the  position  reflected  in  the  better  trade  and 
employment  returns.  Lloyds  Bank  report  for  June  stated  that  the  note  circula- 
tion in  May  of  the  present  year  was  up  by  about  £10,000,000,  or  equal  to  3  per 
cent  as  compared  with  May  of  last  year,  and  retail  trade  in  March  and  April, 
taking  the  two  months  together,  showed  an  improvement  of  over  5  per  cent.  ^ 

In  Lancashire  some  new  industries  have  been  developed  to  take  the  place 
of  those  forced  to  close  down.  For  instance,  one  mill  has  been  taken  over  by  a 
rubber  company  and  another  by  a  doubling  and  yarn  company.  Several  indus- 
tries are  extending  their  works  and  several  new  ones  have  been  planned. 
Development  in  the  weaving  of  four  colours  of  weft  should  be  of  assistance  to 
the  Yorkshire  woollen  industry.  A  new  type  of  loom  has  been  developed  that 
will  enable  woollen  and  worsted  fabrics  taking  four  different  colours  of  weft  to 
be  woven.  This  system  has  been  in  use  in  the  cotton  industry  for  some  time, 
but  previously  only  two  colours  have  been  possible  with  woollens. 

TEXTILES 

Cotton. — It  was  hoped  some  time  back  that  the  problems  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton  industry  were  showing  some  prospect  of  solution,  but  apparently  this  has 
been  delayed  by  the  lack  of  agreement  among  the  millowners. 

Recently  there  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  measure  known 
as  the  Cotton  Spinning  Industries  Bill,  which  if  it  becomes  law  it  is  hoped  will 
bring  a  solution  of  one  of  the  main  problems  confronting  the  industry.  Owing 
to  dissention  in  the  industry  itself,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling 
all  interests,  the  Government  have  felt  it  necessary  to  intervene  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  reorganization. 

The  bill  now  before  Parliament  attempts  to  deal  with  superfluous  spindles 
in  the  spinning  section  of  the  industry.  It  will  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Spindles  Board  of  three  members  who  will  have  power  to  acquire  superfluous 
plant  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  way  that  will  best  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the 
industry.  The  bill,  however,  specifically  provides  that  redundant  machinery 
shall  not  be  sold  abroad.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  bill  becomes  law  it  may  end, 
or  at  least  drastically  curtail,  the  constant  price-cutting  that  has  done  so  much 
to  make  the  cotton  industry  one  of  the  weakest,  if  not  the  weakest,  in  the  British 
economic  system. 

The  production  in  Manchester  to-day  is  only  a  little  more  than  half 
the  pre-war  production,  and  four-fifths  of  the  spindleage  is  still  in  existence.  In 
other  words,  44,000,000  spindles  are  competing  for  a  trade  which  can  be  supplied 
by  35,000,000  spindles. 

Rayon. — Activity  marks  the  production  of  rayon  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  industry  has  an  encouraging  future  before  it.  A 
feature  has  been  the  development  of  a  new  artificial  yarn,  and  at  the  recent 
annual  conference  of  the  Textile  Institute  a  very  wide  use  was  predicted  for  it. 
The  yarn  can  be  mixed  with  both  cotton  and  wool,  and  there  is  practically  no 
end  to  the  combinations  that  can  be  made.  This  yarn  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  Lancashire,  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  ordinary  spinning 
machinery  can  be  used  for  its  manufacture,  and  many  spindles  now  standing 
idle  in  the  country  can  be  brought  back  into  work. 
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The  output  of  rayon  yarn  is  very  large,  and  the  factories  continue  to  be 
busy.  The  figures  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  are  a  record 
with  production  valued  at  £40,250,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  £9,000,000  over 
the  same  period  in  the  previous  year.  The  industry  has  grown  274  per  cent 
within  five  years.  Messrs.  Courtaulds  are  about  to  build  an  immense  rayon 
factory  at  Preston,  which  will  employ  about  2,000  at  the  commencement  of 
operations,  and  after  full  production  is  reached  about  3,000. 

A  firm  of  surgical  dressing  manufacturers  are  transferring  the  whole  of 
their  operations  from  near  London  to  Gargrave,  near  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire border.  The  reason  given  for  this  move  is  the  better  facilities  for  export 
markets  through  Hull,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  together  with  closer  prox- 
imity to  their  most  important  markets  in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

Woollens. — The  woollen  industry  has  recovered  substantially  since  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year,  and  the  higher  prices  now  being  obtained  are  of  consider- 
able assistance  to  the  industry.  The  recovery  that  has  taken  place  has  been 
extraordinarily  rapid.  One  of  the  factors  that  has  assisted  the  rise  in  price  has 
been  the  demand  from  Continental  countries,  which  had  been  recently  in  sus- 
pension. 

Lace. — Conditions  in  the  Nottingham  lace  industry  are  reported  as  satis- 
factory; the  export  trade  has  been  well  maintained.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  the  present  year  exports  of  cotton  net  increased  by  nearly  2,500,000 
yards  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  A  considerable 
part  of  these  exports  have  been  to  the  United  States.  The  demand  for  the  better 
class  of  goods  is  expanding. 

Hosiery. — The  hosiery  trade  has  shown  signs  of  picking  up,  and  this  has 
been  reflected  in  the  unemployment  returns.  In  addition,  the  improved  price  of 
wool  has  had  its  repercussion  in  Nottingham  and  has  stimulated  orders  for 
autumn  underwear.  Keen  competition,  however,  is  being  met  both  from  Con- 
tinental and  Eastern  countries. 

Coal. — During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  there  was  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  output  of  coal  for  the  whole  country  as  compared  with  the  first 
quarter  of  1934. 

In  Northern  England  the  coal  industry  has  enjoyed  fairly  good  conditions, 
and  collieries  are  reported  as  busy  in  the  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  Sheffield  areas. 
The  demand  for  coke  is  substantial. 

Sentiment  on  the  Northeast  Coast  is  more  cheerful  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time,  with  the  business  that  has  been  transacted  in  coal  and  expectations  based 
on  new  industries.  The  works  at  Billingham  for  the  hydrogenation  of  British 
coal  are  now  in  full  production,  and  the  experimental  plant  at  Seaham  Harbour 
has  begun  to  turn  out  petrol  in  a  semi-experimental  way.  Undoubtedly  these 
two  industries  will  be  of  considerable  help  to  the  Durham  coal  fields.  One  of 
the  largest  steel  firms  on  the  Tees  is  extending  its  coke  works,  which  are  expected 
to  become  the  largest  in  Europe. 

Reports  from  Newcastle  show  a  welcome  improvement  in  employment. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  employment  rose  by  nearly  8,000,  and  the  latest 
figures  show  a  further  improvement. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation,  558,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  were  produced  in  May  compared  with  525,000  tons  in  May  of 
last  year.  The  output  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  amounted  to  853,000  tons  in 
May  compared  with  780,000  tons  in  1934. 
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In  Sheffield,  conditions  in  basic  steel  are  satisfactory  and  the  prosperity 
which  that  industry  has  been  enjoying  for  some  time  shows  no  signs  of  diminish- 
ing; employment  figures  in  May  were  substantially  better  than  in  the  previous 
month.  The  cutlery  and  plate  section  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  other  manu- 
factures in  the  district,  although  conditions  remain  steady.  General  engineering 
is  good  and  some  substantial  orders  have  been  received  from  abroad. 

All  branches  of  the  steel  trade  are  active,  and  the  production  of  crude  steel 
is  almost  up  to  the  highest  recorded  level,  while  stainless,  heat-resisting,  and 
special  steels  are  being  produced  in  larger  quantities  than  ever.  A  feature  of 
this  trade  is  the  demand  for  aircraft  steels,  which  reflects  the  projected  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  Air  Force.  From  Sheffield  also  it  is  reported  that  ship- 
building requirements  are  increasing. 

The  Northeast  Coast  is  feeling  the  improved  prospects  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  In  Middlesbrough  it  is  stated  that  the  figures  for  May  production 
are  the  best  so  far  this  year. 

BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

The  building  industry  is  well  employed  in  the  construction  of  houses  and 
flats  under  municipal  housing  schemes.  During  the  six  months  ended  March  31 
last  the  number  constructed  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  149,000,  constituting 
a  record.  Last  April  building  plans  approved  exceeded  the  value  of  those  for 
the  same  month  of  the  previous  year  by  £2,000,000.  Some  very  large  schemes 
are  under  way,  under  one  of  which,  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
17,000  new  houses  and  flats  are  to  be  built  for  the  citv  of  Manchester  at  a  cost 
of  £7,750,000. 

HAY  CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  19,  1935. — Earlier  reports  of  the  growth  of  hay  throughout 
the  country  were  indicative  of  poor  results  for  1935.  The  weather  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  was  such  that  growth  did  not  develop  and  prospects  for  even 
a  normal  yield  were  exceedingly  poor.  This  condition  persisted  until  about 
the  end  of  May.  From  that  time,  however,  the  rains  of  early  June  made  pos- 
sible a  rapid  growth.  At  the  moment  therefore  the  outlook  for  an  excellent  crop 
fully  up  to  average  is  entirely  favourable.  This  period  of  rapid  growth  was 
followed  by  weather  eminently  suitable  for  haymaking,  and  those  who  delayed 
until  this  time  were  successful  in  harvesting  a  crop  in  good  condition. 

The  yield  this  season  is  expected  to  be  about  25^  cwt.  (of  112  pounds)  of 
seed  hay  and  18|  cwt.  of  meadow  hay  per  acre,  as  compared  with  27^  cwt. 
and  19J  cwt.  per  acre  respectively  for  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years. 

At  this  date  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  hay  crop  has  been  gathered  in  excel- 
lent condition.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  estimate  whether  the  balance  will  be  har- 
vested safely,  as  this  naturally  depends  on  the  weather  during  the  next  month. 
Should  conditions  remain  favourable,  however,  it  will  mean  a  large  crop  of 
prime  quality.  In  this  event,  and  it  seems  probable,  there  will  be  a  reduced 
demand  for  imported  hay  from  Canada. 

In  the  South  and  Southeast  of  England,  Canadian  f.a.q.  hay  has  been  arriv- 
ing recently  in  fair  quantity  at  a  price  of  about  70s.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
c.i.f.  London.  At  this  price  with  a  good  English  crop  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
a  large  demand  for  Canadian  continuing.  The  greater  proportion  of  consumers 
in  England  prefer  to  purchase  English-grown  hay  unless  imported  hay  is  obtain- 
able at  considerably  below  English  prices.  In  view  of  the  unexpectedly  good 
domestic  crop  prospects,  English  hay  new  crop  has  dropped  in  price  by  about 
30s.  per  ton. 
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It  will  be  appreciated  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  comparative  prices  for 
English  and  Canadian  hays,  their  qualities  and  characteristics  being  so  dis- 
tinct, but  it  will  at  least  give  some  indication  of  the  situation  to  say  that  new- 
crop  English  hay  is  quoted  at  about  70s.  to  75s.  per  ton  delivered  London.  With 
Canadian  f.a.q.  selling  at  about  the  same  figure  c.i.f.  London,  and  with  the 
necessity  of  adding  8s.  or  9s.  per  ton  landing  and  delivery  charges,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Canadian  is  somewhat  above  market  prices  at  the  moment.  On  this 
basis  it  is  considered  unlikely  that  much  demand  will  exist  for  Canadian  after 
September  unless  prices  are  somewhat  reduced  or  unless  expectations  of  the 
English  hay  crop  are  not  realized. 

An  additional  unfavourable  factor  is  the  report  that  again  this  year  Scan- 
dinavia has  produced  a  first-rate  crop  and  will  be  able  to  ship  substantial  quan- 
tities to  England,  as  was  done  in  1934.  Norwegian  hay  in  a  good  year  is  con- 
sidered better  than  Canadian  in  general  quality. 

During  the  present  season  an  increased  number  of  complaints  have  been 
received  regarding  the  quality  of  hay  arriving  from  Canada.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  quality  cannot  be  maintained  at  a  higher  level.  Most  importers  here 
prefer  f.a.q.  to  graded  hay,  leaving  it  to  the  shippers  to  supply  the  quality  needed 
and  expected. 

BRITISH  CHEESE  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Agricultural  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  18,  1935. — There  are  now  between  eighty  and  ninety  different 
brands  of  process  cheese  on  the  British  market,  a  considerable  number  of  which 
sell  at  prices  that  would  be  uneconomic  to  producers  and  manufacturers  in 
Empire  countries,  and  the  quality  of  which  makes  little  or  no  appeal  to  the 
palate.  The  market  is  over-supplied  with  inferior  makes,  and  in  the  aggregate 
their  effect  on  consumption  must  be  considerable.  Stock  of  this  kind  of  neces- 
sity moves  slowly,  and  its  delayed  sale  accentuates  the  risk  of  deterioration. 

ENGLISH  CHEESE 

Under  the  Milk  Schemes,  the  Milk  Marketing  Boards  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  finding  markets  for  the  nation's  milk  production,  and  the  surplus  milk 
has  become  a  substantial  burden.  Cheese  production  on  the  farm  is  declining 
rapidly  because  it  is  easier  for,  and  more  profitable  to,  the  farmers  to  sell  the 
milk  to  the  board.  They  receive  the  fixed  price  for  the  month  common  to  all 
producers  in  the  regional  area,  and  they  save  the  labour  involved  in  making  the 
cheese  on  the  farm.  Cheshire,  until  recently  the  most  noted  "  farm  cheese  " 
county,  had  at  one  time  upwards  of  12,000  farmers  who  were  making  cheese; 
the  number  now  is  reported  to  be  under  2,000. 

The  volume  of  surplus  milk  in  May,  1935,  was  stated  to  be  40,565,000 
gallons  compared  with  29,699,000  gallons  in  May,  1934,  and  the  provisional 
estimate  for  June,  1935,  is  39,895,500  gallons.  One  of  the  officials  of  the  Milk 
Board,  speaking  of  the  board's  undertaking  and  referring  to  the  milk  surplus 
problem,  says  in  effect  that  the  so-called  increased  surplus  has  largely  come 
about  by  the  entry  of  new  producers  into  the  milk  market.  Not  new  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  purchased  dairy  cows  and  have  changed  their  system  of 
farming,  but  because  they  have  now  been  given  an  opportunity  of  selling  their 
milk  to  the  factories  instead  of  manufacturing  butter  and  cheese  on  the  farms. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  collapse  of  the  fresh  beef  market  and  the  value 
of  store  cattle  which  forced  producers  in  the  rearing  districts  to  find  an  outlet 
in  the  form  of  a  market  for  this  milk,  and  to  the  fact  that  not  less  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  increase  in  the  surplus  milk  since  the  commencement  of  the  scheme 
has  been  caused  by  the  entry  of  these  new  producers. 
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ENGLISH   FACTORY  CHEESE 

While  the  production  of  farm  cheese  has  declined,  the  output  of  factory 
cheese  has  increased.  Having  to  find  a  market  for  the  surplus  milk,  the  board 
contracted  with  the  cheese  factories  for  fixed  quantities  of  milk  over  a  period, 
but  at  prices  which  were  not  remunerative  to  the  sellers.  The  business,  however, 
was  made  possible  by  a  repayable  advance  from  the  Government  to  the  board 
covering  a  period  of  two  years  ending  March  31,  1936.  Out  of  this  advance  the 
board  is  able  to  meet  part  of  the  price  deficiency. 

The  production  of  factory  cheese,  because  existing  factories  are  compara- 
tively few,  especially  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  surplus  milk  and  also  because 
they  were  not  located  and  erected  for  the  specific  purpose  of  coping  with  the 
present  problems,  has  been  to  quite  an  extent  centralized — too  much  so  for  turn- 
ing out  fine-quality  cheese.  Considerable  quantities  of  milk  have  to  be  hauled 
long  distances  by  motor  or  rail,  and  frequently  the  capacity  of  the  factories  is 
overloaded.  The  very  perishable  character  of  the  milk  leaves  the  quality  of  the 
finished  product  mixed,  irregular,  and  often  inferior.  Total  production  of  fac- 
tory and  farm  cheese  in  Great  Britain  in  May  was  estimated  at  about  176,000 
cwts.  compared  with  163,500  cwts.  in  May,  1934. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Milk  Marketing  Board,  the  utilization 
of  milk  for  manufacture  in  England  and  Wales  during  May,  1934  and  1935,  was 
as  follows: — 

May,  1935       May,  1934 

Total  milk  for  manufacturing  Gal.       40,565,392  29,699,080 

Fresh  cream  Per  cent  10.7  10.6 

Tinned  cream  Per  cent  2.7  2.4 

Cheese  Per  cent  33.3  38.0 

Butter  Per  cent  28.4  21.9 

Condensed  milk  Per  cent  19.5  21.3 

Milk  powder  Per  cent  5.0  4.8 

Other  manufacturing  Per  cent  0.9  1.0 

Sales  of  factory  cheese,  according  to  quality,  are  being  made  at  prices 
anywhere  from  28s.  up  to  38s.  or  40s.  per  cwt.  The  general  effect  is  to  weaken 
the  market  temporarily,  but  low  prices,  providing  the  quality  of  the  product 
does  not  deteriorate,  will  make  for  increased  consumption. 


PRODUCTION  IN  NEWT  ZEALAND 

Production  of  cheese  in  New  Zealand  has  been  lower  during  the  past  season, 
the  total  gradings  for  the  eleven  months  ending  June  30,  1935,  showing  a  decline 
of  11  per  cent  on  last  season's  output,  or  expressed  in  figures,  103,139  tons 
(2,240  pounds)  in  1933-34  and  92,253  tons  in  1934-35.  The  stocks  were  3,000 
tons  less  on  June  30  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  month  and  400  tons  below 
last  year's  corresponding  figure. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  imports  of  cheese  during  the  first  six  months  of  1935  and  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  two  previous  years,  according  to  the  official  figures  in 
the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  were: — 


Jan.-June.  1933  Jan.-June,  1934  Jan.-June,  1935 


Country 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

71,094 

67,050 

89,217 

1,320,797 

1,316,700 

1,106,297 

46,267 

30.842 

22,127 

12,190 

2.724 

13.932 

59,804 

61,099 

112.791 

6.131 

6.526 

7.103 

43,769 

50,928 

47,291 

8,742 

9,683 

9,991 

1,568,794 

1,545,552 

1,408.749 
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MARKET  QUOTATIONS  j 

The  official  quotations  at  various  market  centres  on  July  12,  1935,  were: — 

Canada 


Description  Price  per  Cwt. 

London —  s.  d.       s.  d. 

Best  coloured,  June-September   62  0  to  64  0 

Best  coloured,  new  season's   52  0  to  53  0 

Best  white,  June-September   62  0  to  64  0 

Best  white,  new  season's   52  0  to  53  0 

Liverpool — 

Best  white   61  0  to  65  0 

Best  coloured   63  0  to  67  0 

Best  coloured,  new  season's   52  0  to  56  0 

Glasgow — 

Matured  white   58  0  to  64  0 

Matured  coloured   58  0  to  64  0 

New  Zealand 

Description  Price  per  Cwt. 

London —  s.  d.       s.  d. 

Best  coloured   44  0  to  44  6 

1st  grade,  coloured   43  6  to  44  0 

Best  white   44  0  to  45  0 

1st  grade,  white   44  0  to  44  6 

Liverpool — 

Best  coloured   45  0  to  49  0 

Best  white   45  0  to  49  0 

Glasgow — 

Coloured   48  0   

White   48  0 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  July  16,  1935. — In  the  Irish  Free  State  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
in  use  is  not  nearly  as  great  per  capita  as  in  Northern  Ireland  or  the  majority  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  their  substitution  for  horse-drawn  transportation 
has  been  a  much  slower  process.  The  official  figures  of  licensed  vehicles  in  Saor- 
stat  Eireann  over  the  past  ten  years  indicate  a  considerable  and  gradual  increase. 
In  1934  the  numbers  of  private  cars  and  commercial  vehicles  registered  for  use 
are  35,954  and  8,254  respectively,  or  about  four  times  as  many  as  in  1924. 

This  growth  of  new  transport  displaced  the  flourishing  coach-building  indus- 
try, and,  as  the  imported  vehicles  were  completely  fabricated,  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Government  to  revive  the  former  industry  by  encouraging  the  assembly 
of  motor  parts  and  the  building  of  motor  bodies  locally.  The  Ford  Company 
established  a  factory  at  Cork  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  complete  assembling  of 
Ford  car  bodies  and  chassis,  and  more  recently  several  other  companies  have  been 
importing  body  shells  on  chassis  to  be  painted,  upholstered,  and  finished  locally. 
This  new  industry  has  attracted  other  local  firms,  until  at  least  twelve  are  now 
assembling  many  types  of  popular  cars  and  commercial  vehicles,  chiefly  American. 

Government  assistance  to  the  domestic  industry  in  1933  was  in  the  form  of 
a  maximum  road  tax  of  £16  for  Saorstat  assembled  cars  (this  tax  for  other  cars 
is  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  horse-power),  which  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
maximum  for  some  high-powered  cars  imported  complete.  That  new  law  greatly 
assisted  the  local  assembly  of  cars  (chiefly  foreign)  of  over  16  horse-power.  By 
the  end  of  1934,  excluding  the  output  of  the  Ford  Company,  315  private  cars 
of  over  16  horse-power  had  been  assembled  in  the  Free  State. 

The  following  table  of  private  cars  registered  for  the  first  time  (mostly  new 
cars)  indicates  a  great  increase  in  low-powered  cars  where  the  road  tax  is  of 
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little  importance,  stagnation  in  the  middle  group,  and  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  affected  by  the  tax  concession,  i.e.  cars  over  16  horse-power. 

Up  to  8  h.p.  9-12  h.p.  13-14  h.p.  15-16  h.p.  Over  16  h.p. 

1930                                           593  982  363  2,722  686 

1931                                           660  770  586  1,730  709 

1932                                           479  970  477  605  273 

1933                                           959  1,136  168  615  225 

1934    1,642  1,496  233  633  655 


With  regard  to  trucks,  vans,  and  commercial  motor  vehicles,  the  road  tax 
(based  on  gross  unladen  weight)  is  £16  if  not  exceeding  one  ton  and  £30  if  between 
one  and  two  tons.  After  January  1,  1934,  however,  the  tax  on  Saorstat-built 
commercial  vehicles  not  exceeding  25  cwts.  was  limited  to  £20  instead  of  £30. 
This  extra  5  cwts.  exemption  favoured  the  building  of  local  bodies  for  the  chassis 
of  a  type  of  van  much  used  commercially  here. 

To  encourage  further  the  local  development,  recent  orders  under  the  Control 
of  Imports  Act,  1934,  have  prohibited  the  importation  of  complete  automobiles, 
bodies,  shells,  and  chassis,  except  under  licence  of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  so  that  now  it  is  possible  to  purchase  in  the  Free  State  practically 
all  makes  of  cars  of  from  8  to  30  horse-power,  made  locally  from  parts  of  bodies 
and  of  chassis  imported  as  such  (or  fabricated  here)  and  assembled  in  the  Free 
State. 

IMPORTS 

In  1934  imports  into  the  Irish  Free  State  of  motor  cars  (touring  cars  including 
cabs)  totalled  2,176  units  (£347,855)  as  compared  with  2,508  units  (£379,153) 
in  1933.  Great  Britain  was  the  principal  supplier  with  2,019  units  (£321,914) 
as  against  2,345  (£352,935)  in  the  preceding  vear,  followed  by  Northern  Ireland 
49  (73  in  1933) ;  United  States  61  (40) ;  and  France  34  (37). 

Of  24  motor  car  bodies  with  a  value  of  £1,548  imported  in  1934  as  against 
21  (£1,582)  in  the  previous  year,  Great  Britain  supplied  8  valued  at  £622  as 
compared  with  20  (£1,580)  in  1933. 

Imports  of  motor  chassis  (assembled)  totalled  791  units  (£112,089)  in  1934, 
a  heavy  decrease  from  the  figures  of  1,834  units  (£248,956)  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  chief  source  of  supply  was  Great  Britain  with  695  units  (£107,221) 
as  against  1,750  units  (£245,222)  in  1933;  others  of  importance  were  Northern 
Ireland,  66  units  (53  in  1933)  ;  and  the  United  States,  17  units  (19). 


ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  CEYLON,  1934. 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  ton  equals  2,240  pounds;   one  rupee  equals  36^  cents  Canadian) 

Calcutta,  June  28,  1935. — During  1934  Ceylon  commenced  to  show  signs  of 
returning  prosperity  while  at  the  same  time  the  year  saw  several  important 
measures  introduced,  the  effects  of  which  have  not  yet  altogether  fully  material- 
ized. The  tea  industry,  which  had  been  severely  depressed,  had  had  certain 
restrictions  placed  upon  it  with  reference  to  the  quantities  to  be  exported,  and  in 
the  year  under  review  a  similar  control  was  introduced  in  respect  of  rubber. 
Protection  as  a  fiscal  policy  was  definitely  undertaken  by  the  Government,  and 
in  July  protective  duties,  some  almost  prohibitory,  were  imposed  on  a  number  of 
products  with  a  view  to  encouraging  local  production.  The  severe  competition 
from  Japanese  sources  resulted  in  the  introduction  by  the  middle  of  the  year  oJ 
a  quota  system  with  respect  to  cotton  and  artificial  silk  textiles,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  reduce  Japanese  imports  of  these  goods  to  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  volume  during  the  preceding  year. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  visible  balance  of  trade  was  more  in  Ceylon's  favour  during  1934  than 
in  the  previous  year,  and  conditions  in  general  at  the  end  of  1934  were  definitely 
better  than  in  the  previous  year  except  in  the  case  of  tea. 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  of  Ceylon  in  1934,  excluding  specie,  was 
Rs.480,898,737,  an  increase  of  over  Rs.103,000,000  or  about  27  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1933.  Both  imports  and  exports  shared  in  this  increase,  the  former 
contributing  Rs.39,000,000  and  the  latter  Rs.64,000,000.  The  value  of  imports 
reached  a  total  of  Rs.217,088,892,  while  that  of  exports  amounted  to  Rs.263,809,- 
845.  These  figures  show  increases  of  23  per  cent  and  32  per  cent,  respectively,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  value  of  tea  and  rubber  exports 
declined,  while  the  value  of  coconut  products  exported  showed  a  decided  improve- 
ment. The  quantities  of  tea,  rubber,  and  coconut  products  exported  during  the 
year  showed  increases,  as  compared  with  1933,  of  1-22  per  cent,  22-5  per  cent, 
and  30  per  cent  respectively.  There  was,  however,  no  net  increase  in  the  cor- 
responding value  of  exports  in  the  case  of  coconut  products;  values  increased  in 
the  case  of  tea  and  rubber  by  23  per  cent  and  140  per  cent  respectively.  The 
latter  figure  indicates  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  restrictions  on  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber. 

The  trade  balance  of  Ceylon  for  1934  shows  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
amounting  to  Rs. 46,800,000,  the  largest  visible  balance  since  1927,  and  serves  to 
strengthen  the  indication  that  Ceylon  is  rapidly  emerging  from  the  depression, 
the  depths  of  which  were  reached  in  1932. 

As  compared  with  1933,  the  value  of  total  imports  rose  by  Rs. 39,700,000  and 
of  exports  by  Rs. 63,600 ,000,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  Rs.  103,300,000  in  the  total 
trade.  The  increase  in  imports  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  larger  importations  of 
grain,  currystuffs,  petrol,  machinery,  cotton  goods,  manures,  and  metals,  while 
the  improvement  in  the  export  figure  was  due  rather  to  the  rise  in  prices  than  to 
an  increase  in  volume. 

The  trade  with  Empire  countries  showed  a  balance  favourable  to  Ceylon  of 
Rs.33,800,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's  balance  of  Rs. 14,900,000, 
while  the  adverse  trade  balance  with  foreign  countries  decreased  from  Rs. 9,000,000 
in  1933  to  Rs.  5,400,000  in  1934. 

As  regards  the  principal  Empire  countries,  the  favourable  balances  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  Canada  showed  considerable  increases,  amount- 
ing in  the  case  of  each  of  the  latter  two  countries  to  58  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  1933  figures.  The  balance  of  trade  with  New  Zealand  remained  stationary 
at  Rs. 5, 000,000  in  favour  of  Ceylon.  As  regards  South  Africa  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  fell  by  some  22  per  cent,  while  in  the  case  of  British  India, 
including  Burma,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  rose  by  a  comparatively 
large  amount.  The  proportion  of  the  total  exports  of  Ceylon  purchased  by  the 
United  Kingdom  was  51  per  cent  (Rs. 125, 100,000) ,  while  Ceylon  obtained  only 
18-4  per  cent  (Rs.39,900,000)  of  her  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
British  India,  including  Burma,  purchased  only  4-5  per  cent  (Rs.l  1,100,000)  of 
Ceylon's  total  exports,  whereas  she  supplied  Ceylon  with  35  per  cent  (Rs. 75,400,- 
000)  of  her  total  imports. 

Among  foreign  countries,  the  United  States,  Ceylon's  most  important  cus- 
tomer, purchased  goods  to  the  value  of  Rs.  14,100,000  more  than  in  1933,  with  the 
result  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  Ceylon  increased  by  70  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  credit  balances  with  foreign  countries  buying  Ceylon  produce  was  general. 

IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE 

A  preferential  tariff,  whereby  preferential  rates  of  import  duty  are  accorded 
to  some  eighty  classes  of  goods  which  are  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
Empire,  has  been  in  force  since  February  1,  1933. 
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While  it  is  too  early  yet  to  draw  any  very  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  reciprocal  measures  of  preference,  in  view  of  the 
limited  data  available  and  of  the  presence  of  complicating  factors  such  as  dump- 
ing by  Japan,  still  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  statistics  available  an  idea  as 
to  which  products  have  and  which  have  not  benefited  from  the  preferential 
duties. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  the  Empire  share  in  the  total  trade  in  the  following 
commodities,  viz.,  lubricating  oil,  motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories,  photo- 
graphic materials,  chemicals  and  disinfectants,  confectionery,  electric  lamp  bulbs 
and  electric  lighting  accessories  and  fittings,  seems  to  indicate  that,  as  regards 
these  commodities,  preferential  treatment  is  having  the  desired  effect;  while  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  fair  inference  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  curtailment  of  the 
threatened  decline  in  Empire  trade  in  respect  of  the  following  articles,  viz.,  haber- 
dashery, gramophones,  and  household  and  laundry  soap.  As  regards  the  follow- 
ing goods,  viz.,  motor  cars,  motor  lorries,  exercise  books,  perfumery,  cutlery, 
apparel,  wireless  goods,  ham  and  bacon,  porcelain  and  chinaware,  earthenware 
and  stoneware,  paints  and  colours,  and  toilet  soap,  Empire  products  have  appar- 
ently been  unable  to  withstand  the  keen  foreign  competition  and,  in  respect  of 
these  goods,  the  necessity  for  a  higher  rate  of  preference  would  appear  to  be 
indicated  if  the  desired  end  is  to  be  obtained. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  GERMANY 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  July  17,  1935. — In  common  with  other  Continental  countries, 
Germany  has  not  as  yet  adapted  the  motor  car  to  universal  use  as  have  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  general  transportation  problem  is  a  different 
one,  Europe  being  an  area  of  comparatively  short  distances,  while  living 
standards  and  customs  have  also  tended  towards  this  result.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  situation,  however,  not  the  least  of  which  have  been  government 
aid  to  the  automobile  industry  and  in  the  form  of  modern  highway  construc- 
tion, indicate  that  the  production  and  use  of  motor  cars  in  this  country  will 
henceforth  undergo  considerable  expansion. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  situation  shows  that  during  the  year  1934  a  total  of 
866,000  passenger  and  commercial  motor  vehicles  (exclusive  of  motor  cycles)  were 
in  use  throughout  Germany.  Of  this  total,  674,000  were  passenger  vehicles  and 
192,000  commercial  types.  In  comparison  with  the  population  of  the  country, 
the  per  capita  distribution  of  passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  was  on  a  basis 
of  1  to  every  75  persons,  a  ratio  which  is  considerably  out  of  proportion  with 
those  recorded  in  the  United  States,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  the  number  of  persons  per  motor  vehicle  in  use  varies 
from  5  to  27. 

MOTOR  CAR  PRODUCTION  IN  GERMANY 

In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  Germany  was  an  important  producer  of 
motor  cars  and,  although  this  position  was  lost  for  some  years  following  the  war, 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  it  will  soon  be  regained.  The  industry,  once 
entirely  decentralized,  has  undergone  a  process  of  reorganization  and  amalga- 
mation that  has  strengthened  its  financial  position  and  enabled  the  progressive 
prosecution  of  investigations  and  experiments,  while  at  the  same  time  eliminat- 
ing unnecessary  competition.  There  are  at  present  four  large  producing 
organizations,  two  of  exclusively  German  ownership  and  management  and  two 
others  under  foreign  direction.  In  addition,  there  are  some  eight  or  ten  individual 
producing  units,  several  of  which  are  affiliated  financially  or  through  manufac- 
turing rights  with  firms  in  foreign  countries. 
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The  output  of  motor  vehicles,  inclusive  of  motor  cycles  and  three-wheeled 
vehicles,  during  1934  amounted  to  273,997  units  of  an  approximate  value  of 
R.M.750,000,000  (Can.$300,000,000) .  The  figure  of  unit  production  was  con- 
siderably higher,  in  so  far  as  passenger  cars  were  concerned,  than  those  of  all 
previous  years,  but  the  production  of  motor  trucks,  buses,  and  motor  cycles 
showed  declines  from  the  totals  recorded  in  1929.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection, however,  that  recent  increases  in  passenger  vehicle  output  are  to  be 
ascribed  largely  to  the  improving  demand  for  light  cars,  this  fact  also  account- 
ing for  decreased  figures  of  motor  cycle  production.  To  a  considerable  extent 
also,  the  increase  in  passenger  vehicle  production  is  due  to  the  requirements  of 
the  German  army  and  semi-military  organizations  which,  to  all  appearances 
at  least,  are  being  thoroughly  mechanized. 

Statistics  of  production  by  types  of  vehicles  for  the  years  1928-1934 
are  given  herewith: — 

Motor  Vehicle  Production  in  Germany,  1928-1934 


Motor  Trucks  Motor 

Year                                       Cars  and  Buses  Cycles  Other  Total 

Units  Units  Units  Units  Units 

1928                                        70,029  27,760  160,782  1,430  260,001 

1929                                        96,161  31,577  195,686  5,361  328,785 

1930                                        77,257  18,660  98,574  5,778  200,269 

1931                                        62,529  15,034  51,148  8,338  137,049 

1932                                        42,193  8,224  35,464  9,961  95,842 

1933                                        92,610  13,222  38,754  12,692  157,278 

1934                                       147,330  27,325  87,755  11,587  273,997 


Recently  improved  activity  in  the  industry  is  attributable  not  only  to  the 
general  realization  of  the  economic  and  recreational  value  of  motor  cars,  but 
particularly  to  governmental  assistance  to  the  industry  and  a  strenuous  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  popularize  the  use  of  motor  vehicles.  This 
has  taken  the  form  of  complete  tax  remissions  on  new  vehicles,  as  well  for  a 
time  as  partial  remission  of  taxes  on  used  ones.  A  variety  of  concessions  in 
respect  to  fees,  insurance  rates,  etc.,  has  also  been  accorded  to  the  motor-using 
community  at  governmental  instigation.  The  evolution,  at  the  same  time,  of 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  highway  construction  has  been  made  a  basis  for  con- 
siderable propaganda  designed  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles  for  purposes  of  both  business  and  pleasure. 

Germany's  trade  in  motor  vehicles 

The  motor  car  industry  in  Germany  has  to  date  been  chiefly  concerned  with 
sales  in  the  domestic  market.  Competition  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  tariff  obstacles,  have  served  to  limit  oppor- 
tunities of  developing  an  extensive  export  trade.  There  has  also  been  a  fairly 
heavy  import  into  Germany  of  motor  vehicles,  principally  passenger  types,  from 
foreign  countries.  Export  business  now  gives  promise  of  considerable  expan- 
sion, however,  foreign  sales  of  vehicles  and  parts  during  1934  having  amounted 
to  some  R.M.36,000,000  (Can.$14,500,000) ,  an  excess  over  imports  of  similar 
goods  of  more  than  R.M.24,000,000  (Can.$10,000,000) .  While  total  export 
values  were  roughly  50  per  cent  less  than  the  1929  total,  an  unfavourable  balance 
during  that  year  in  Germany's  foreign  trade  in  motor  vehicles  and  parts  is  thus 
seen  to  have  given  way  last  year  to  substantial  export  excess. 

Various  European  countries  provide  Germany  with  her  principal  outlets 
for  exportable  surpluses  of  motor  vehicles,  and  among  them  Spain,  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark  are  the  principal  consumers  of  these  German 
products. 

The  import  situation  at  the  moment  is  one  in  which  there  is  small  encourage- 
ment for  foreign  manufacturers.    In  the  first  place,  the  import  duty  is  high, 
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amounting,  in  the  case  of  a  medium-weight  car  of  whatever  price,  to  some 
R.M.1,000  to  R.M.1,500  (Can.$400  to  Can.$600)  per  unit.  Secondly,  it  has  now 
become  difficult,  and  at  times  impossible,  for  importers  or  agents  to  secure 
import  permits  or  to  complete  payment  for  such  purchases  of  foreign  goods. 
The  effect  of  such  restrictions  has  been  a  heavy  decline  of  from  40  to  10  per 
cent  between  the  years  1928  and  1934  in  the  proportion  of  domestic  sales  of 
foreign  motor  cars  to  those  of  cars  of  both  local  and  foreign  manufacture.  At 
the  moment  the  United  States  enjoys  the  largest  individual  share  of  the  small 
import  trade  in  motor  cars  and  commercial  vehicles,  this  having  involved,  during 
1934,  the  sale  to  the  German  market  of  some  1,600  passenger  vehicles  and  450 
motor  trucks.  Italy,  Austria,  and  France  also  participated  in  the  trade  in  pas- 
senger vehicles,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  that  in^  motor 
cycles,  while  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  supplied  the 
bulk  of  imported  parts  and  equipment.  Such  trade  is,  however,  declining  so 
rapidly  that  this  market  will,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  of  small  interest  to  the 
principal  countries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  export  of  such  products. 

ITALIAN  WHEAT  MONOPOLY 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  18,  1935. — On  the  basis  of  the  Italo-Hungarian  Trade  Agree- 
ment of  May  14,  1934,  Italy  has  agreed  to  take  delivery  of  1,000,000  quintals  of 
Hungarian  wheat  during  the  1935-36  season,  with  the  option  of  importing  an 
additional  million  quintals  (one  quintal  equals  220  pounds).  It  is  believed  that 
the  option  on  the  additional  million  quintals  will  be  fully  exercised  during  the 
1935-36  season,  whereas  in  1934-35,  under  similar  circumstances,  Italy  took  only 
200,000  quintals  over  the  original  million.  Exports  of  this  grain  from  Hungary 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Societa  Anonima  Futura,  while  imports  into  Italy  will 
be  managed  through  the  agency  of  the  Societa  Anonima  Fertilizzanti  Naturali 
"  Italia"  (S.A.F.N.I.). 

To  a  large  extent  credits  arising  in  Hungary  from  these  wheat  shipments  will 
be  devoted  to  liquidating  Italian  credits  in  that  country  resulting  from  exports  of 
Italian  goods  to  Hungary.  Another  portion  of  these  credits  will  be  used  for 
liquidating  private  compensation  business  between  Italian  and  Hungarian  firms, 
while  a  third  portion,  so  far  undetermined,  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hungarian  National  Bank  to  be  used  at  its  discretion. 

According  to  press  quotations  of  June  14,  the  valuation  placed  on  Hungarian 
wheat  imported  into  Italy  was  102  lire  per  quintal.  Prices  for  Hungarian  wheat 
imported  during  the  new  season  have  not  yet  been  published. 

TRADE   OF   HAITI   IN  1933-34 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  gourde  equals  20  cents  United  States  currency) 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  26,  1935. — A  further  improvement  took  place  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  Haiti  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1934,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Fiscal  Representative  just  published.  Although  a  decline 
was  recorded  in  the  quantity  exported  of  the  all-important  coffee  crop,  rising 
prices  in  this  commodity,  and  increased  exports  of  bananas,  cotton  and  sisal 
accounted  for  the  net  increase  in  export  values  over  the  previous  year.  This 
increase  in  exports  resulted  in  turn  in  greater  imports  over  a  wide  range.  Cotton 
piece-goods,  flour,  fish,  and  rice  were  imported  in  larger  quantities,  and  imports 
of  lumber,  cement,  and  other  building  materials  reflected  increased  building 
activity  both  by  private  enterprises  and  by  the  state. 
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Total  imports  during  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  45,608,208  gourdes, 
as  against  38,333,943  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Exports  totalled  51,546,191 
gourdes  in  the  1933-34  period,  as  compared  with  46,650,366  in  1932-33,  resulting 
in  a  favourable  visible  trade  balance  of  5,937,983  gourdes. 

The  United  States  supplied  48-39  per  cent  of  Haiti's  total  imports  in  1933-34 
as  compared  with  62-22  in  1932-33,  and  an  average  of  77-35  per  cent  during  the 
years  1916-17  to  1933-34.  Japan's  share  rose  from  3-02  per  cent  to  19-35  per 
cent,  while  the  United  Kingdom,  the  third  largest  shipper,  dropped  in  percentage 
from  12-70  to  10-46.  Canada's  share  moved  up  from  0-80  per  cent  to  1-49  per 
cent.1 

NOTES  ON  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES 
(The  figures  are  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1934) 

Agricultural  Machinery,  Tools,  and  Implements. — Imports1  under  this  heading  rose  from 
350.337  gourdes  to  637,939  gourdes.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier  with  248,759 
gourdes,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  239.953  gourdes  and  Germany  with  130,810 
gourdes.  As  in  previous  years,  imports  consisted  largely  of  the  smaller  types  of  agricultural 
implements  and  tools  such  as  machetes,  hoes,  shovels  and  spades,  and  ploughs  and  harrows. 

Automobiles,  Trucks,  and  Accessories. — Imports  under  this  heading  came  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  United  States  and  amounted  to  1,495,258  gourdes. 

Cement. — Total  imports  amounted  to  340,116  gourdes,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  Denmark  is  the  largest  shipper  with  114,681  gourdes,  followed  by  Belgium  with  83,177 
gourdes  and  Germany  with  80,025. 

Beef,  Mutton  and  Pork,  Fresh. — Total  imports  of  fresh  meats  amounted  to  12,810 
gourdes  as  against  30.066  gourdes  during  the  previous  year.  The  United  States  was  the  only 
shipper. 

Lard. — Total  imports.  928.559  gourdes,  supplied  exclusively  by  the  United  States. 

Pickled  Meats. — The  United  States  is  credited  with  247.022  gourdes  of  pickled  meats 
out  of  a  total  importation  of  271,430  gourdes;  balance  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Meats,  Salted  or  Smoked. — Total  imports,  52,179  gourdes,  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  50,420. 

Fish,  Pickled  or  Smoked. — This  is  an  important  trade,  amounting  to  1,265,399'  gourdes 
as  against  941,859  gourdes  during  the  previous  year.  The  United  States  is  shown  as  the 
principal  supplier  with  1,103.121  gourdes,  and  Canada  a  poor  second  with  161,064  gourdes. 
It  is  known,  however,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  flour,  considerable  quantities  of  pickled  or 
smoked  fish  entered  as  coming  from  the  United  States  were  really  of  Canadian  origin. 

Fish,  Salted  or  Dried. — Total  imports,  588,670  gourdes,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
year.   The  United  States  is  shown  as  the  principal  supplier. 

Fish,  Canned.— Total,  37,065  gourdes,  of  which  the  United  States  is  credited  with  16,637 
gourdes,  France  11,999  gourdes,  and  Norway  6,639  gourdes. 

Flour  of  Wheat. — Next  to  cotton  piece-goods,  wheat  flour  is  the  largest  single  item  of 
import,  amounting  during  the  year  under  review  to  3.698,565  gourdes,  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  previous  year,  when  the  imports  amounted  to  only  2,806,115  gourdes.  The  United 
States  is  credited  with  3,281,283  gourdes  and  Canada  with  the  balance.  These  figures  are 
misleading,  however,  as  it  is  known  that  large  quantities  of  Canadian  flour  are  shipped  to 
Haiti  annually  through  United  States  ports,  and  in  this  connection  the  report  of  the  Fiscal 
Representative  of  Haiti  for  the  month  of  May,  1935,  states  that  practically  all  of  the  flour 
imported  into  Haiti  is  of  Canadian  origin. 

Onions  and  Garlic. — Total  imports.  83.492  gourdes,  of  which  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  54,556.  Spain  with  21,252,  and  Italy  with  7,289  gourdes. 

Potatoes  and  Other  Tubers. — Total  imports,  70,423  gourdes,  of  which  the  United  States 
is  credited  with  54,026  and  Canada  with  15,959  gourdes;  the  small  balance  came  from  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Denmark. 

Refined  Sugar. — Total  imports,  49',420  gourdes,  originating  altogether  in  the  United 
States. 

Butter.— Total  imports,  242,951  gourdes,  supplied  as  follows:  United  States,  87.727; 
Denmark,  63,526;  Canal  Zone,  29,398;  Argentina,  21,940;  Australia,  15,537;  United  King- 
dom, 11,658;  and  Canada,  10,491  gourdes. 

Cheese. — Total  imports,  97,975  gourdes,  of  which  the  United  States  is  credited  with 
48,487,  Germany  with  23.326,  the  Netherlands  with  20,688,  and  Denmark  with  2,474  gourdes. 


1  Canada's  share  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  in  excess  of  this,  as  so  much  of  her  flour  and 
fish  lose  their  identity  in  passing  through  New  York. 
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Condensed  Malted  and  Fresh  Milk. — Total  imports,  82,740  gourdes,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  56,038,  Denmark  with  14.117,  the  Netherlands-  with  8,878,  and  Bel- 
gium with  2,022  gourdes. 

Hats  and  Caps. — Total  imports,  332,777  gourdes.  Italy  was  the  largest  shipper  with 
114,111  gourdes.  Other  suppliers  were  France,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers. — Total  imports,  421,271  gourdes.  The  United  States  was  the 
principal  supplier  with  246,556  gourdes.  Other  shippers  were  Czechoslovakia,  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Paints  and  Pigments. — Total  imports,  116,307  gourdes,  of  which  the  United  States  is 
credited  with  106,641,  Germany  with  34,265,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  13,570  gourdes. 

Paper  and  Manufactures. — Total  imports,  502.826  gourdes.  The  United  States  was  the 
largest  shipper  with  226,174  gourdes,  followed  by  the  Netherlands  (64,836),  France  (51,301), 
Belgium  (46,949),  Sweden  (44,133),  and  Germany  (42,876  gourdes). 

Boards,  Planks  and  Beams. — Out  of  a  total  importation  of  976,473  gourdes,  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  964.670  gourdes  and  Canada  with  the  small  balance. 

EXPORTS 

The  principal  exports  from  Haiti  in  order  of  importance  are  coffee,  cotton, 
sisal,  sugar.  These  four  commodities  amounted,  during  the  year  under  review,  to 
93-62  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  The  balance  was  made  up  of  logwood,  cotton- 
seed cakes,  cacao,  goatskins,  bananas,  honey,  and  rum. 


TRADE  OF  PERU  IN  1934 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  sol  equals  28  cents  Canadian,  par  of  exchange) 

Lima,  July  10,  1935. — Preliminary  returns  have  recently  been  released  cover- 
ing the  trade  of  Peru  during  the  past  year.  Although  details  are  still  lacking, 
and  it  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  indicate  the  relative  position  of  each  country  by 
commodity,  a  general  idea  can  be  obtained  through  an  examination  of  the  various 
groups. 

The  volume  of  trade  during  the  past  year  constituted  a  record  when  2,911,211 
metric  tons  passed  through  the  ports  and  customs  houses,  indicating  an  increase 
of  22  per  cent  over  1933.  The  previous  high  figure  was  reached  in  1929,  when 
the  volume  obtained  amounted  to  2,761,636  metric  tons. 

In  value  last  year's  total  did  not  reach  that  of  1928  or  1929,  two  dominant 
causes  being  the  lower  level  of  prices  and  lessened  nominal  value  of  Peruvian 
money.  The  value  of  Peruvian  trade  rose  in  1934  to  S/470,229,715,  being  an 
increase  of  30-75  per  cent  over  1933,  which  in  its  turn  was  an  increase  of  43  per 
cent  over  1932.  The  total  value  of  Peruvian  foreign  trade  in  1929  was  S/517,- 
555,830.  Neither  of  the  amounts  mentioned  above  included  the  value  of  postal 
shipments,  which  are  estimated  would  be  more  than  S/6,000,000. 

Canada  continued  to  rank  tenth  in  the  import  trade  of  Peru,  and  followed 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Japan,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  British  India.  The  value  of  this  import  trade  in  1934 
amounted  to  S/4,755,157  as  compared  with  S/3,549,851  in  1933.  In  value  of 
exports  Canada  continued  in  fifth  place,  having  purchased  from  Peru  (petroleum) 
to  the  value  of  S/23,811,975  in  1934  as  compared  with  S/17,700,247  in  1933.  In 
previous  years  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  from  Canada  into  Peru 
consisted  of  wheat,  but  there  was  a  sharp  decline  during  the  past  year  because 
of  the  disparity  of  price  in  comparison  with  Argentine  and  Chilean  wheat,  and 
despite  a  50  per  cent  increase  of  importation  into  Peru. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  Peruvian  trade  during  the  past  five 
years: — 
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Imports  Exports  Total 

Soles  Soles  Soles 

1930    133,283,470  241,133,250  374,416,720 

1931    97,939.494  197,417,166  295,356,660 

1932    72,062,663  178,529,111  250,591,774 

1933    102.672,636  256,969,344  359,641,980 

1934    165,136,038  305,093,677  470,229,715 


IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

Imports  similarly  have  not  as  yet  reached  the  figures  of  1928  or  1929,  although 
they  increased  in  1934  over  those  of  1933  by  60  per  cent.  As  can  be  seen  above, 
imports  reached  their  lowest  level  in  1932,  rose  by  50  per  cent  in  1933,  and  made  a 
further  rise  of  60  per  cent  in  1934  over  those  of  1933  or  in  all  an  increase  of  130 
per  cent  over  1932. 

Cotton  Goods.— The  value  of  cotton  goods  rose  from  S/7,505,278  in  1933  to  S/12,217,763 
in  1934.  Japan  has  displaced  the  traditional  suppliers,  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  offered  strong  competition  to  the  national  industry.  The  importa- 
tion of  cotton  manufactures  rose  to  S/3.944,9'17  as  against  S/2,065,992  in  1933.  The  greater 
part  of  these  were  also  of  Japanese  origin.  Finally,  the  value  of  imported  cotton  thread 
rose  from  S/l, 757,069  in  1933  to  S/2,462;519  in  1934. 

Woollen  Goods. — The  import  of  woollen  fabrics  and  materials  doubled  in  value  in  1934 
as  compared  with  1933,  being  S/2,724,646  as  against  S/1,354.328.  The  importation  of  threads 
fell  from  S/655  248  in  1933  to  S/568.905  in  1934,  owing  to  greater  national  production,  and 
that  of  woollen  manufactures  rose  from  S/85,884  in  1933  to  S/256,832. 

Linen,  Hemp,  Jute,  and  Textiles  of. — Fabrics  and  manufactures  were  imported  to  the 
amount  of  S/l, 823,339  and  S/4,169,906  respectively.  Empty  sacks  and  crude  jute  are 
included  in  the  latter,  which  are  used  in  packaging  the  principal  export  products.  In  1933 
the  value  of  the  import  was  S/4,001,773.    The  importation  of  thread  rose  to  S/568,905. 

Articles  of  Silk. — Silk  thread  to  the  value  of  S/847,479,  and  fabrics  and  goods  to  the 
value  of  S/1,091,905.  were  imported  in  1934  against  S/617,317  and  S/859,417  respectively  in 
1933.    Manufactured  silk  goods  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  S/124,906. 

Leather. — Imports  of  hides  and  skins  amounted  to  S/590,512,  and  of  manufactures  to 
S/459,786. 

Metals. — Returns  under  this  heading  doubled  in  comparison  with  those  of  1933.  Imports 
of  heavy  metals  and  those  prepared  for  industry  amounted  to  S/5,690,358  as  against  S/2,- 
978,495  in  1933.  In  manufactures  imports  reached  S/9,771,9'86  as  compared  with  S/4,332,316 
in  1933.  Imports  of  jewellery  and  fine  metals  were  S/l, 665 ,478,  and  manufactures  of  copper 
and  its  alloys  were  S/780,550. 

Stones,  Earths,  Ceramics,  and  Crystals. — Imports  amounted  to  S/4,121,278  in  comparison 
with  S/2,307,256  in  1933. 

Lumber. — Lumber  imports  amounted  to  S/5,578,462  as  compared  with  S/3,966,096  in 
1933. 

Colourings,  Oils,  Bitumens,  and  Gums. — Imports  under  this  heading  amounted  to  S/8,- 
095,801  in  comparison  with  S/7,407,571  in  1933. 

Papers  and  Cardboards. — An  increase  took  place  in  imports  of  this  item,  which  amounted 
to  S/5,003,665  as  against  S/4,173,724  in  1933. 

Tools  and  Articles. — Imports  under  this  heading  almost  doubled — S/3,061,247  as  com- 
pared with  S/1,650,729  in  1933. 

Machinery  and  Vehicles. — This  item  formed  the  largest  group  in  the  imports  of  19'34.  It 
rose  to  S/25,608,173  a®  against  S/14,413,152  in  1933  and  S/7,469,329  in  1932.  The  increased 
importation  of  automobiles  has  much  to  do  with  the  increase. 

Arms,  Munitions,  and  Explosives. — Imports  of  these  articles  in  1934  amounted  to  S/20,- 
763,480. 

Electrical  Articles  and  Apparatus. — A  large  increase  is  shown  in  importations  under  this 
heading,  which  rose  to  S/4,402,839  as  compared  with  S/2,536,677  in  1933. 

Foodstuffs  and  Specialties. — Importations  rose  to  S/24,217,031  as  against  S/18,620,068  in 
1933.  The  maximum  reached  in  1928  was  over  S/35,000,000.  Wheat  is  the  principal  article 
contained  in  this  section.  Imports  through  the  port  of  Callao  totalled  124,493  metric  tons 
as  against  80,049  metric  tons  in  1933. 

Chemical,  Pharmaceutical  and  Biological  Products. — The  increase  has  been  small  under 
this  heading.  The  importation  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  amounted  to  S/4  - 
692,611  in  comparison  with  S/4,353,071  in  1933.  Pharmaceutical  specialties  imported  in  19&4 
totalled  S/1,177,059;  biological  products,  S/201,745;  and  drugs,  S/779,017. 

Miscellaneous.— Imports  amounted  to  S/3,263,747  as  compared  with  S/2,884,371  in  1933. 
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EXPORTS 

The  volume  of  Peruvian  exports  reached  its  highest  figure  in  1934,  when 
2,526,435  tons  as  compared  with  2,124,436  tons  in  1933  were  exported,  an  increase 
of  19  per  cent.  The  increase  in  value  was  18  per  cent,  S/305,093,677  as  against 
S/256,969,344  in  1933.  The  principal  commodities  exported  are  analysed  in  the 
following  returns: — 

Cotton. — This  commodity  bears  greatly  upon  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  and  its 
rise  and  fall  has  much  to  do  with  internal  prosperity.  Exports  in  1934  amounted  to  67.301 
tons  or  1,463,282  quintals  of  46  kilos  as  compared  with  1,192,021  quintals  in  1933.  This 
indicates  an  increase  of  23  per  cent.  The  value  of  cotton  exports  rose  from  S/60 ,763,950 
in  1933  to  S/81 ,705,579  in  1934.  This  latter  increase  of  34  per  cent  in  comparison  with  23 
per  cent  in  volume  indicates  an  improvement  in  prices.  In  1928  the  value  of  the  cotton 
exports  was  S/58,315,160. 

Sugar. — In  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  diminution  both  in  volume  and  in  value, 
which  was  greatly  accentuated  during  the  past  vear.  Exports  amounted  to  317,549'  tons 
with  a  value  of  S/26,473,531  in  comparison  with  363,370  tons  valued  at  S/33.874,791  in  1933. 
A  fall  of  12  per  cent  in  volume  and  of  22  per  cent  in  value  is  indicated  in  the  foregoing. 

Wool. — A  fall  also  occurred  in  the  exports  of  wool  of  approximately  20  per  cent  in 
value  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  previous  year.  Exports  in  1934  amounted  to  5.279 
tons  valued  at  S/ 8,748.014  in  comparison  with  5.856  tons  valued  at  S/10.439.754  in  1933. 

Cotton  Derivatives. — Included  in  this  item  are  such  commodities  as  cotton  seed, 
cotton-seed  oil,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  linter.  Exports  in  1934  amounted  to  58.441  tons 
valued  at  S/2,670,130,  indicating  an  appreciable  increase  in  volume  but  an  insignificant  one 
in  value  in  comparison  with  the  figures  for  1933,  which  were  47.313  tons  valued  at  S/2.464,236. 

Hides  and  Skins. — A  very  small  increase  occurred  in  exports  of  these  items,  which 
amounted  to  2,779  tons  valued  at  S/2.858.698  in  comparison  with  2.593  tons  valued  at  S/2- 
976,290  in  1933. 

Coffee. — The  exportation  of  coffee  has  increased  over  100  per  cent  in  volume  and  value, 
exceeding  the  highest  figures  reached  in  previous  years.  Exports  were  4,064  tons  valued  at 
S/2,614,146  in  comparison  with  1,861  tons  valued  at  S/ 1.294.332  in  1933. 

Lumber. — The  export  of  lumber  has  been  very  small,  scarcely  461  tons,  with  a  value  of 
S/269,084,  being  more  or  less  half  of  1933. 

Agricultural,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Products. — The  following  products  are  grouped 
together  under  this  heading:  guano,  gums  and  resins,  tagua  or  vegetable  ivory,  cocaine, 
Peruvian  bark,  bran,  alfalfa  seed,  vaccines,  cochineal,  coco  leaves,  offal,  fresh  or  dried  fruitsr 
vegetables  and  greens,  tallow,  and  spices.  The  total  value  of  exports  of  these  different 
products  rose  in  1934  to  S/2,376,767,  being  almost  double  those  of  the  previous  year,  when 
the  value  was  S/ 1,2 18, 676. 

Crude  Petroleum. — The  export  of  crude  petroleum  also  reached  its  highest  figure  in 
1934,  when  1,351,334  tons  valued  at  S/71, 582.148  were  exported  as  compared  with  990,812 
tons  valued  at  S/47 .980,200  in  1933.  As  in  the  previous  year,  petroleum  follows  cotton  in 
importance  in  export. 

Petroleum  Derivatives. — In  this  item  is  included  lubricants,  gas  oils,  gasolene,  lubricating 
grease,  and  turpentine.  There  was  an  increase  in  volume  and  an  appreciable  diminution  in 
value  of  exports  in  1934.  when  500.465  tons  valued  at  S/45.883,113  were  exported  as  against 
432,032  tons  valued  at  S/43,584,493  in  1933. 

Bar  Copper. — An  increase  of  about  18  per  cent  occurred  in  exports  of  this  commodity 
over  those  of  the  previous  year.  Some  28,032  tons  valued  at  S/27,871,879  were  exported  as 
against  24,645  tons  valued  at  S/23.412,400  in  1933. 

Fuel  Petroleum. — Exports  amounted  to  124.685  tons  valued  at  S/3,829,617  as  compared 
with  163,880  tons  valued  at  S/3.300.170  in  1933. 

Cyanide  Precipitates. — Exports  amounted  to  4,000  tons  valued  at  S/ 3.480.805  as  against 
3,395  tons  valued  at  S/3,211,351  in  1933. 

Other  Mineral  Products. — Included  under  this  heading  are  bismuth  in  bars,  minerals  in 
bulk,  and  lead.  The  export  value  of  these  products  amounted  to  S/10,344,766,  almost  double 
those  of  1933,  when  they  were  S/5.863.813. 

Gold  and  Silver. — Exports  of  gold  in  1934  amounted  to  S/1,772.316,  and  those  of  silver 
to  S/2,419,563. 

DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS 

During  the  year  the  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  principal  market 
for  Peruvian  products.  The  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  rose  to  S/103,332,697. 
The  United  States,  which  occupies  second  place,  is  credited  with  S/43,398,857. 
Exports  to  these  two  countries,  however,  have  upon  a  percentage  basis  declined 
from  those  of  the  previous  year;  on  the  other  hand,  a  corresponding  increase  in 
exports  to  Germany,  France,  and  Japan  has  taken  place. 
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GOLD  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  peso  equals  50  cents  Canadian) 

Hongkong,  July  12,  1935. — From  reports  received  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
covering  the  gold  production  in  that  territory  for  the  first  four  months  of  1935, 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  estimated  figure  of  30,000,000 
pesos  for  the  year  being  exceeded. 

The  production  of  gold  bullion  and  concentrates  to  a  value  of  approximately 
9,500,000  pesos  for  the  period  under  review  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
gold  mining  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  with  several  mines  extending  their 
plants  and  a  number  of  new  mills  under  construction,  the  future  outlook  for  the 
industry  is  bright. 

On  the  basis  of  production,  the  "  Balatoc  "  mine  is  the  most  important,  with 
almost  50  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  four  months  under  review,  from  the 
milling  of  approximately  1,200  tons  a  day.  With  an  extension  of  the  mill- 
ing capacity,  and  the  ability  of  the  mine  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  ore,  it 
is  reasonably  expected  that  production  will  be  maintained  at  the  level  recorded 
during  March  and  April. 

"  Benguet  Consolidated  "  was  the  next  in  importance,  with  a  monthly  average 
of  615,000  pesos  and  a  milling  capacity  of  about  800  tons  daily. 

Compared  with  the  highest  level  reached  during  1934,  "  Antamok  "  has  more 
than  doubled  its  production.  The  figure  for  March  was  243,463  pesos,  and  for 
April  225,290  pesos,  the  latter  representing  an  average  of  354  tons  milled  per  day. 

In  March  "  Itogon  "  established  a  record  of  9,823  tons  and  during  April 
milled  9,254  tons.  The  monthly  production  from  this  mine  has  averaged  about 
186,000  pesos  in  value. 

Other  mines  contributing  to  the  gold  production  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in 
order  of  importance,  were  "  Demonstration,"  "  Baguio,"  "  Syoc  Consolidated," 
u  Benguet  Exploration,"  "  Ipo  Gold,"  "  Gold  River,"  "  Paniqui,"  and  "  I.X.L.," 
whose  respective  monthly  productions  are  given,  in  pesos,  in  the  following  table, 
the  figures  in  which  have  been  compiled  on  the  basis  of  gold  at  U.S.  $35  per 
ounce  and  silver  at  mint  price. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

Figures 

in  Pesos 

195,959 

218,092 

243.463 

225.290 

Baguio  

92,494 

76,654 

75.363 

60.212 

914.465 

910.494 

1,053.834 

1.068,136 

Benguet  Consolidated  .  .  . 

639.792 

599.639 

614,400 

615.515 

Benguet  Exploration   .  .  . 

21.500 

23.750 

28.478 

26,864 

Demonstration  

51.391 

45.252 

72.800 

92.555 

Ipo  Gold  

66.589 

46.104 

44.807 

42.230 

Itogon   

195.706 

175.373 

185.117 

189.400 

62.555 

58,662 

63.523 

86.225 

Gold  River  

30.800 

51.702 

47.927 

50.962 

50.000 

I.X.L  

37.000 

31.000 

Total  

2.292,153 

2,201,947 

2,469,747 

2,518.227 

SUSPENSION   OF   GOLD   CURRENCY   COVERAGE   IN  ITALY 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  24,  1935.— By  virtue  of  royal  decree  law  of  July  23,  the  first 
clause  of  Article  4  of  royal  decree  of  December  21,  1927,  is  no  longer  effective. 
In  other  words,  the  40  per  cent  gold  coverage  on  lira  circulation,  effective  since 
1927,  will  no  longer  be  maintained. 

The  Finance  Minister  has  stated  emphatically  that  this  change  is  of  a  purely 
temporary  character,  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  make  payments  abroad  of 
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an  exceptional  character.  He  further  states  that  the  move  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  step  towards  devaluation  of  the  lira,  but  on  the  contrary  as  a  means  to 
preserve  Italian  credit  abroad,  which  is  essentially  a  defence  of  the  lira. 

As  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  gold  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Finance  Ministry,  the  latest  statement  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  shows  a  gold 
reserve  of  5,589,220,000  lire  as  at  June  30,  1935. 

It  has  also  been  announced  that  paper  10-  and  20-lire  notes  will  replace  the 
silver  coins  of  those  denominations  in  the  near  future.  Holders  of  the  silver 
coins  will  be  required  to  turn  them  in.  The  new  notes  are  to  be  issued  to  the 
amount  of  850,000,000  lire,  while  the  silver  coinage  received  in  exchange  will  be 
added  to  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Italy. 

In  recent  months  the  Bank  of  Italy  has  also  strengthened  its  position  in 
regard  to  foreign  payments  by  the  acquisition  of  foreign  credits  taken  over  from 
Italian  exporters  under  the  working  of  the  exchange  control  system,  which  requires 
all  Italian  holders  of  foreign  credits  of  any  sort  to  declare  such  to  the  Bank  of 
Italy.   No  figures  are  available  to  show  what  amounts  have  thus  been  acquired. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  is  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of 
Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  His  itinerary  is  as  follows:  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  August  12  to  17;  Vernon,  August  19;  Winnipeg,  August  20. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
(whose  territory  includes  Barbados,  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 
British  Guiana),  will  visit  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and  Victoria  from 
August  19  to  31. 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the 
respective  Board  of  Trade. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Swedish  Wheat  Tax 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  that  a 
Swedish  resolution,  effective  September  1,  1935,  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  tax  that  may  be  levied  on  wheat  for  milling  purposes  in  Sweden  from 
2  kronor  to  3  kronor  per  100  kilos  (at  current  exchange  from  14  cents  to  21  cents 
per  bushel).  Formerly  this  tax  was  only  applicable  to  domestic  wheat,  but  from 
September  1,  1935,  it  will  apply  also  to  imported  wheat.  The  actual  tax  to  be 
levied  under  the  resolution  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  It  is  stated  that  this  tax  will 
be  used  to  aid  agriculture  in  Sweden.  At  present  there  is  a  duty  of  3-70  kronor 
per  100  kilos  on  imported  wheat,  and  a  monopoly  tax  of  5  kronor  per  100  kilos 
(at  current  exchange  totalling  about  61  cents  per  bushel). 

Denmark  Imposes  Taxes  on  Grain 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  cables  that, 
effective  August  3,  1935,  the  Danish  Government  imposed  taxes  on  imported 
grain  as  follows:  wheat,  3-35  kronor  per  100  kijos;  rye,  4-35  kronor  per  100 
kilos;  barley,  3-50  kronor  per  100  kilos;  oats,  2-45  kronor  per  100  kilos;  mixed 
barley  and  oats,  3  kronor  per  100  kilos;  maize,  2-35  kronor  per  100  kilos. 

A  Danish  grain  law  of  December  13,  1933,  gave  power  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  impose  taxes  on  imported  grain  based  on  domestic  fixed  prices  and 
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foreign  prices.  These  taxes  when  first  imposed  were  as  follows:  wheat,  3*30 
kronor  per  100  kilos;  rye,  4-90  kronor  per  100  kilos;  oats,  barley,  maize,  and 
mixed  grain  (oats  and  barley),  2-70  kronor  per  100  kilos. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  in  reviewing  the  grain  situation  in 
Denmark,  under  date  July  23,  1935,  stated  that  since  these  taxes  came  into  force 
they  have  varied  in  accordance  with  the  sliding  scale  established  until  they  were 
removed  at  the  end  of  the  cereal  year,  July  31,  1934. 

(The  Danish  krone  at  current  rate  of  exchange  equals  about  22-2  cents; 
100  kilos  equal  220-4  pounds.) 


Virgin  Islands  Tariff  Amendments 

An  ordinance  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (British  West  Indies),  dated  May  28, 
1935,  amends  the  customs  tariff  as  follows: — 


Former  Rates 


New  Rates 


Boats,  ships  and  launches  ad  val. 

Medical  extracts  and  preparations,  excluding 

proprietary  and  patent  medicines  ad  val. 

Rum  per  proof  gal. 

Machinery  and  parts  thereof  ad  val. 

Lumber,  pitch  pine,  white  pine,  spruce,  fir 

and  hemlock  per  1,000  ft.  B.M. 

Lumber,  oak,  beech,  elm  and  all  other  hard 

woods  per  1,000  ft.  B.M. 

Shingles,  cedar  and  pine  per  1,000 

Shingles,  Cyprus  and  wallaba  . .   .  .per  1,000 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent  is  charged  in  respect  of 
all  goods  subject  to  customs  duty. 

Imports  from  Canada  are  subject  to  the  British  preferential  rate  of  duty. 


British 
Pref. 
Tariff 

Free 

General 
Tariff 
Free 

British 
Pref. 
Tariff 
8% 

General 
Tariff 
12% 

Free 
7s.  6d. 

8% 

Free 
10s. 

15% 

8% 
5s. 
5% 

12% 
7s.  6d. 

74% 

Free 

Free 

6s. 

12s. 

Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 

16s.  8d. 
3s.  4d. 
6s.  8d. 

25s. 
5s. 
10s. 

Compulsory  Colouring  of  Binder  Twine  Required  for  Argentina 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  July  19  that  a  recent  decree  states  that  in  future  imports  of  binder 
twine  for  use  in  harvesting  machinery  must  be  coloured  red  in  order  to  receive 
the  freedom  from  import  duty  granted  to  binder  twine  that  is  used  in  the  harvest. 
The  decree  further  states  that  every  fibre  in  the  binder  twine  must  be  coloured 
red.  It  is  forbidden  to  manufacture  in  Argentina  ropes  made  with  fibres  coloured, 
completely  or  partially,  red. 

The  new  regulation  is  to  come  into  effect  on  August  1,  1935. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director-General  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications.  Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 2,000  magneto  working,  wall  pattern  telephones,  to 
specification  (tenders  close  October  4) ;  10  tons  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  150  pounds  per 
mile,  to  specification  (tenders  close  October  15) ;  five  miles  wire,  enamelled,  wool  covered 
and  wool  braided,  flameproof,  3-conductors,  12£  pounds  per  mile,  to  specification  (tenders 
close  October  16). 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  5 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  5,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  July  29,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 


nson. 

1\  OI 1 1 1  Hell 

\rnni  i  n  *i  1 

^>  will   I  11(11 

X  1  CDCUb  UI 

Onntn  tinnci 

Quotn  tions 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

i  n  TV  T  n  ti  t"  v  p  ;i  1 

in  jMontrccil 

fJnlrl  Pnritv 

VXUJ  U.  -L  d.1  1  l/J 

?V  ecu  t  lining 

IT  C-\TI\  CllUllJg 

Bank  Rat 

Jnlv  2Q 

u  ui y  — ' 1 

\  iio,ii<af~  F\ 

.  1407 

$  .1891 

%  .1894 

34 

.1001 

.1694 

.1692 

2 

.0072 

.0132 

.0134 

7 

.0296 

.0415 

.0416 

3£ 

.2680 

.2217 

.2215 

2f 

.0252 

.0219 

.0219 

4 

France  

.0392 

.0662 

.0663 

3£ 

Germany  

.2382 

.4037 

.4042 

4 

4.8666 

4.9666 

4.9625 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6781 

.6794 

5 

.1749 

.2971 

.2974 

4£ 

Italy  

.0526 

.0818 

.0821 

H 

.0176 

.0229 

.0230 

5 

.2680 

.2495 

.  2493 

3£ 

.0442 

.0451 

.0451 

5 

.0060 

.0100 

.0100 

.1930 

.1371 

.1375 

5 

.2680 

.2559 

.2558 

2£ 

.1930 

.3271 

.3280 

United  States.  .  . 

 Dollar 

1 .0000 

1 .0010 

1 .0009 

H 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3309* 

.3307* 

.2652t 

.2677t 

.1196 

.0831* 

.0833* 

.0539t 

. 0525t 

Chile  

.1217 

.0510* 

.0510* 

4 

.04 10f 

.0410f 

.9733 

.5311 

.5268 

4 

.4985 

.2779 

.2780 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2338 

.2338 

6 

.  1930 

.2602 

.2600 

1.0342 

.8043 

.8047 

1.0000 

1.0002 

1.0000 

 Dollar 

.  5208 

.5211 

.3650 

.374(5 

.3745 

\i 

 Yen 

4985 

.  2925 

.2924 

3.65 

.4020 

.6797 

.  6806 

1 

 Dollar 

.  3725 

.  3670 

,  Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4552 

.4550 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.  5756 

.  5755 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0335 

1.0328 

4.8666 

4.9766 

4 . 9725 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0335 

1 . 0328 

.0392 

.  0662 

.  0663 

.0392 

.0662 

.  0663 

4.8666 

3.9732 

3 . 9700 

Egypt.  .  .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0950 

5 . 0900 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

4.0043 

4 . 0000 

South  Africa  . . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.9604 

4 . 9550 

*  Official,    t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Sherbrooke,  P.C 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  ALta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon  

Canned  Tomatoes  

Canned  Vegetables  

Canned  Fruits  '.  

Ontario  Onions  

Miscellaneous- 
Bran  and  Pollard  

Lumber  (Douglas  Fir)  

Lumoer  and  Plywood,  particu- 
larly Douglas  Fir  and  Birch. 

Douglas  Fir  (Plywood)  

Birch  Plywood  

Tennis  and  Badminton  Racket 
Frames. 

Patent  Leather  

Leather  (Cowhide)  for  Automo- 
bile Upholstery. 

Elastic  Webbing  

Toys,  including  Dolls  and  Rub- 
ber Balls. 

Rubber  Products,  Hardware  and 
Household  Goods,  Textiles. 


614 
615 
616 
617 
618 


619 
620 
621 

622 
623 
624 

625 
626 

627 
628 

629 


Lima,  Peru  

London,  England  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. . 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Lima,  Peru  

Amsterdam,  Holland. . . . 

Bristol,  England  

Bristol,  England  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Madrid,  Spain  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Wellington,  New  Zealand 

London,  England  


Purchase  and  Agency. 
xAgency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Either  Purchase  or 
Agency,     but  the 
connection  must  be 
Direct   and  Exelu- 
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No.  1645— August  10, 1935. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 


(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York.  Aug.  14  and  Sept.  6;  Montcalm.  Aug.  20;  Duchess  of 
Bedford.  Aug.  25;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  30;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  1-4 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Andania,  Aug.  16;  Antonia,  Aug.  30 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Aug.  16;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  23;  Beaverford,  Aug.  30;  Beaver- 
dale,  Sept.  6;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Aug.  16;  Ascania,  Aug. 
23;  Aurania,  Aug.  30;  Ausonia,  Sept,  6 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Aug.  15;  Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  22;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Aug.  29;  Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  12 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Aug.  27;  Salacia,  Sept.  17;  Dakotian, 
Sept.  27 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Aug.  17;  Bristol  City,  Sept.  6 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  28;  Montcalm,  Sept.  12 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Aug.  16;  Athenia,  Aug.  23;  Sulairia,  Aug.  30;  Letitia,  Sept.  6 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Aug.  31;  Kyno,  Sept.  11 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Aug.  23;  Cairnglen,  Sept.  5; 
Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  10 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  18  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  Aug.  16;  Olaf  Bergh,  Sept.  1;  Sirenes,  Sept.  12 
— all  County  Line;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  23;  Beaverford,  Aug.  30;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  6;  Beaver- 
burn, Sept.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Aug.  20;  Grey  County,  Sept.  4;  Brant  County,  Sept.  20— 
all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Aug.  16;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Goslar  (calls  at  Bremen),  North  German-Lloyd  Line,  Sept.  6. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Birgit,  Aug.  17;  Sonja,  Sept.  2;  Gunvor,  Sept.  27 
— all  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line. 
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To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Korsholm  (calls  at  Stockholm),  Swedish- 
America-Mexico  Line,  Aug.  16. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — A  steamer,  North  America  Line,  September. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Aug.  16  and  30;  a  steamer  (calls  at  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  Port  Union  and  Bona  vista), 
Aug.  19;  Siredal  (calls  at  Marystown,  Grand  Bank,  Gaultois  and  Port  aux  Basque),  Aug.  22 
—both  Shaw  SS.  Co. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Vovageur,  Aug.  12  and  27;  New  Northland,  Aug.  19 
and  Sept.  2— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
Aug.  22;  Colborne,  Sept.  5;  Chomedy,  Sept.  19 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Aug.  16;  Lady  Somers, 
Aug.  21;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Aug.  30;  Lady  Rodney, 
Sept.  4— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Aug. 
21  and  Sept.  6. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer  (calls  at  Montevideo  but  not  at  Santos), 
Canada-South  America  Line.  Aug.  26  and  Sept.  24;  a  steamer,  International  Freighting 
Corp.,  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  13. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Eastbourne,  Canada-Far  East 
Line.  Oct.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Aug.  23; 
Canadian  Scottish,  Sept.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckand,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Aug.  30;  Cana- 
dian Victor,  Sept.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Rhexenor,  Java-New  York  Line,  Aug.  22. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Johannesburg,  Sept.  3;  City  of  Evansville,  Sept.  10 — both  American  and 
Indian  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Tower  Dale  (does  not  call  at  Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira),  Aug.  20;  Mattawin  (calls  at 
Sierra  Leone),  Aug.  25 — both  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.;  Silverelm,  KenvSilver  Line, 
Sept.  3. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Aug.  17  and  31;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  6 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.,  and  North  Shore  Ports. — North  Voyageur,  Aug.  13  and  28;  New 
Northland,  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  3— both  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Ltd. 


From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Trentino,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Aug.  14. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  13;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  27; 
Lady  Drake,  Sept.  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  Aug.  16;  Harboe  Jensen,  Aug.  23 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Zanzibar.— 
Urbino,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Aug.  28. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  20;   Newfoundland,  Sept.  7 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Sept.  6. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fort  St.  George,  Aug.  12;  Rosalind,  Aug. 
19— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  12  and 
26;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  14  and  28;  Nova 
Scotia,  Aug.  20;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  7— both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre). 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  17;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  31; 
Lady  Drake,  Sept.  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer.  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  26 
and  Sept.  11. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavalier,  Aug.  19;  Cathcart, 
Sept.  2 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Aug.  14;  Lillemor,  Aug.  28 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Aug.  12;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Aug.  26;  Colborne,  Sept.  9 — all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
Aug.  14;  Silverwalnut,  Aug.  28;  Siamese  Prince,  Sept.  11;  Silverteak,  Sept.  25 — all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Oseika. — A  steamer,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  September. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — A  steamer,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sep- 
tember. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Aug.  22;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Sept.  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Sept.  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Oct.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  Aug.  31 ;  Silverhazel,  Sept.  30 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi.  Aug.  12;  Niagara,  Sept.  11 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Aug.  13;  Golden 
Bear,  Sept.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
Aug.  12;  Wairuna,  Sept.  20 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Parrakoola,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Aug.  20. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  September. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Aug.  24;  Loch- 
goil,  Sept.  7;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow).  Sept.  21 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
India,  Aug.  14;   Canada,  Sept.  11;  Amerika,  Sept.  25 — all  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Oregon.  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Sept.  8. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Aug.  14;  Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  5;  Balboa,  Sept.  18 — 
all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Aug.  15;  Feltre, 
Sept.  12 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Borgestad,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Aug.  26. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Madoera,  Sept.  6;  Silverwillow,  Oct.  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Aug.  29. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  Aug.  26; 
Leikanger,  Sept.  16— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Grove  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Aug.  15;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow.  Southampton  and  Rotterdam), 
Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Aug.  23;  Gracia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Aug.  25. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Hive  Maru.  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Aug.  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong.  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.    Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 

office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street.  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory —  for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CONDENSED  PRELIMINARY  TRADE  REPORT,  YEAR  ENDED 

MARCH  31,  1935 

The  Condensed  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal 
year  1934-35  has  just  been  issued  by  the  External  Trade  Branch  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  This  handy  little  brochure  of  Canada's  trade,  now  com- 
prising 206  pages,  consists,  as  in  previous  years,  of  two  main  sections:  (1)  A 
Review  of  Canada's  External  Trade  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  (1934-35), 
and  (2)  A  Series  of  Statistical  Tables  (Condensed  Statistical  Record  of  Canadian 
Trade),  partly  summary  and  historical,  but  mainly  a  presentation  of  the  main 
items  of  the  trade  of  Canada  with  ninety-eight  important  countries  of  the  world. 

The  "  Review  "  deals  with  the  volume  and  value  of  the  Dominion's  external 
trade ;  its  fluctuations,  distribution,  and  routes  of  transportation  being  examined  in 
respect  to  both  current  conditions  and  recent  variations.  Canada's  progress  and 
her  present  position  among  the  leading  trading  nations  of  the  world  are  explained 
in  detail.  The  "Review"  more  particularly  treats  of  the  following  subjects: 
Canada's  Monthly  Trade  Trends  with  (a)  The  World;  (b)  Empire  Countries; 
and  (c)  Foreign  Countries;  Upward  Trend  in  World  Trade;  Comparison  of 
Value  and  Volume  of  Canada's  Trade;  Canada's  Trade  with  the  World  in  Lead- 
ing Commodities;  Canada's  Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  Leading  Com- 
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modities;  Canada's  Trade  with  the  United  States  in  Leading  Commodities; 
Canada's  Trade  in  Leading  Commodities  with  (a)  Australia,  (6)  British  South 
Africa,  and  (c)  New  Zealand;  Effect  of  Canadian  Preference  on  United  King- 
dom Imports;  Relation  between  Trade  in  Raw  and  Manufactured  Products; 
Canada's  Trade  Balances  by  Countries  and  Continents;  Canada's  Trade  by 
Continents;  Canada's  Imports  from  and  Exports  to  Forty  Leading  Countries; 
Canada's  Principal  Imports  and  Exports;  Canada's  Imports  for  Canadian  Indus- 
tries; Canada's  Trade  via  the  United  States;  Canada's  Position  in  World  Trade; 
Canada's  Share  in  World  Trade;  Canada's  Principal  Exports  Compared  with 
Similar  Exports  from  Other  Countries;  and  Historical  Summary  of  Canada's 
Trade  by  Decades. 

Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  at  25  cents  per  copy. 

MR.    YOUNG'S    FORTHCOMING   VISIT   TO  CEYLON 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  will  visit 
Ceylon  at  the  beginning  of  October  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  that 
colony.  Canadian  firms  who  desire  Mr.  Young  to  make  any  investigations  on  their 
behalf  are  requested  to  communicate  with  him  at  an  early  date.  His  address 
is  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta,  India. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  is  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of 

Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.   His  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 

Toronto  Sept.  3  Halifax  Sept.  9  and  10 

Oshawa  Sept.  4  Quebec  Sept.  12 

Kingston  Sept.  5  Montreal  Sept.  16  and  17 

St.  John  Sept.  7 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
(whose  territory  includes  Barbados,  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 
British  Guiana),  will  visit  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and  Victoria  from 
August  19  to  31. 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Toronto,  and  Montreal  with  the 
office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with 
the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  11,  1935. — At  the  turn  of  the  year  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  condition  of  business  continues  gradually  to  improve,  and  that  the 
retarded  progress  noticeable  in  the  early  months  has  now  given  place  to  accelera- 
tion. The  immediate  outlook  is  definitely  encouraging  as  far  as  domestic  trade 
is  concerned,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  international  commerce 
languishes  the  prospects  of  a  major  recovery  must  remain  seriously  restricted. 

The  note  circulation,  which  is  a  gauge  of  consumptive  capacity,  was  £390,- 
400,000  in  May,  or  3  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  month  in  1934. 
Bank  clearings  in  London  were  greater  by  6-9  per  cent,  while  the  provincial 
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figures  expanded  by  8-2  per  cent.  The  amount  of  borrowing  on  account  of 
domestic  industries  rose  from  £32,200,000  to  £40,100,000,  a  development  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  upward  movements  of  trade.  The  increase  in  note  cir- 
culation and  bank  clearings  has  been  accompanied  also  by  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  retail  trade,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  for  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  indicates  that  the  country  is  consuming  about  5  per  cent  more 
than  was  the  case  a  year  ago. 

In  the  normal  course  of  trade  recovery,  the  lead  is  taken  by  industries  sup- 
plying capital  and  durable  merchandise,  because  industrial  undertakings  natur- 
ally will  not  risk  the  installation  of  new  equipment  for  replacement,  and  new 
developments,  unless  the  outlook  points  to  expanding  activity.  The  experience 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  following  this  trend  in  the  present  circumstances. 

BUILDING  TRADE  INDUSTRY 

The  marked  activity  in  the  building  trade  continues,  and  it  is  making,  per- 
haps, the  chief  contribution  to  trade  improvement  generally.  The  amount  of 
new  work  projected  will  ensure  the  continuation  of  operations  upon  a  scale 
which  constitutes  a  record,  and,  according  to  the  figures  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  the  value  of  building  plans  sanctioned  by  148  urban  authorities  in 
April  was  £10,000,000.  In  May  this  total  had  risen  to  £11,250,000.  The  rela- 
tive total  for  May,  1934,  was  £8,450,000,  so  that  the  improvement  on  the  month 
is  33  per  cent.  While  the  bulk  of  this  construction  consists  of  houses  and  the 
rebuilding  of  slum  areas,  a  certain  proportion  is  attributable  to  the  erection  of 
new  factories,  business  premises,  and  extensions  of  existing  plants. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Building  Industries  National  Council  shows  that 
during  the  past  two  years  employment  in  the  building  industry  has  increased  by 
156,200  or  25-2  per  cent,  in  directly  dependent  industries  by  70,200  or  21-2  per 
cent,  in  ancillary  industries  by  22,600  or  18-6  per  cent,  and  in  the  industries 
indirectly  affected  by  100,900  or  19-1  per  cent — a  total  increase  in  employment 
of  350,000  or  21-8  per  cent. 

RAILWAY  EXTENSION  PLAN 

The  electrical  and  public  works  contracting  industries  are  likely  to  derive 
considerable  benefit  from  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  sponsor  the  elec- 
trification and  extension  of  the  London  railway  transport  system.  This  policy 
is  in  pursuance  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  expressed  intention  to  avail 
himself  of  the  favourable  monetary  situation,  when  the  state  of  national  finances 
permitted,  to  relieve  unemployment  by  advancing  loans  for  the  undertaking  of 
improvements  in  various  public  utilities,  which  are  urgently  required,  and 
which  would  be  impossible  of  accomplishment  without  Government  aid.  Under 
the  scheme  12  miles  of  tube  railways  are  to  be  built,  44  miles  of  track  to  be 
electrified,  and  a  further  12J  miles  of  suburban  track  doubled  as  well  as  elec- 
trified; 148  miles  of  tramway  are,  in  addition,  to  be  converted  to  trolley  buses. 
The  program  will  be  undertaken  by  two  railway  companies,  and  an  Exchequer 
guarantee  of  the  necessary  loans,  which  are  estimated  to  involve  £35,000,000,  is 
to  be  given.  This  cheap  borrowing  will  allow  the  whole  program  to  be  put  in 
hand  simultaneously,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in 
five  years. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

The  output  of  iron  and  steel  remains  well  ahead  of  last  year,  and  is  still 
growing.  The  total  production  of  both  articles  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1935  aggregated  6,674,900  tons.  This  compares  with  6,133,300  tons  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year.  The  tonnage  produced  in  the  month 
of  May  exceeded  that  of  any  month  since  October,  1929. 
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Confidence  in  the  future  of  the  industry  has  been  stimulated  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  agreement  concluded  between  the  United  Kingdom  iron  and  steel 
industry  and  the  International  Steel  Cartel.  Under  the  terms  of  the  arrange- 
ment, which  is  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with  a  break  of  three  years  (at  the 
instance  of  either  party  on  giving  six  months'  notice),  imports  into  the  British 
market  from  Cartel  countries  of  the  iron  and  steel  products  affected  shall  not 
exceed  670,000  tons  during  the  first  twelve  months.  In  each  subsequent  year 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement  the  imports  shall  not  exceed  525,000  tons  per 
annum. 

The  agreement  also  secures  for  the  British  industry  that  proportion  of  the 
total  export  trade  in  neutral  markets  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  year  1934.  Exist- 
ing international  arrangements  in  which  the  British  industry  is  participating 
covering  rails,  tinplates,  plates,  etc.,  form  an  integral  part  of  the  general  agree- 
ment. As  the  result  of  this  voluntary  co-operation  between  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  in  the  principal  producing  countries,  the  British  Government 
reduced  the  duties  applicable  to  these  goods  to  33^  per  cent  from  the  level  of 
50  per  cent  to  which  they  had  been  raised  temporarily  in  order  to  provide  the 
British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation  with  a  bargaining  weapon.  The  value  of  the 
arrangement  inheres  in  the  fact  that  it  will  safeguard  a  larger  share  of  the  whole 
market  of  the  British  industry  than  it  enjoyed  in  1934  without  raising  the  tariff. 

ENGINEERING  INDUSTRY 

A  distinct  advance  was  recorded  throughout  almost  all  branches  of  the 
engineering  industry,  except  possibly  in  the  marine,  textile,  and  agricultural 
divisions.  There  is  no  recession  in  sight  in  the  automobile  section.  The  number 
of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  registered  in  April,  1935,  was  33,040,  or  7,347 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1934,  a  rise  of  over  20  per  cent.  It  is 
calculated  that  28,790  private  cars  were  turned  out  in  April  against  22,420  in  the 
same  month  last  year. 

Railway  traffic  receipts  are  also  being  fully  maintained,  the  total  income 
of  the  four  groups  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  amounting  to  £71,725,000, 
an  increase  of  £359,000,  or  0-5  per  cent,  compared  with  the  receipts  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1934. 

The  coal  trade  exhibits  a  lack  of  buoyancy.  The  average  weekly  output  for 
the  quarter  ending  May  25  was  4,351,000  tons,  as  compared  with  4,479,000  tons 
in  the  preceding  thirteen  weeks  and  4,506,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago,  a  decline  of  some  3-4  per  cent. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  cotton  and  wool  industries,  which  depend  to  so  large  a  degree  upon 
export  markets,  do  not  appear  to  make  much  headway,  although  little  ground 
has  been  lost.  At  the  end  of  May  only  70  per  cent  of  the  spindles  of  the  United 
Kingdom  cotton  spinners  were  employed,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  twelve 
months  ago.  Cotton  spinners  are  hopeful  that  a  healthier  condition  will  be 
created  in  the  industry  by  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  which  purposes  the 
setting  up  of  a  board  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000,  armed  with  powers  to  purchase 
redundant  spindles  and  scrap  or  otherwise  dispose  of  them.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  about  50,000,000  spindles,  and  the  object  is  to  reduce  this 
number  by  10,000,000.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  legislation  will  be  the  pre- 
vention, so  far  as  possible,  of  the  sale  of  surplus  spindles  to  foreign  countries. 

Wool  has  shown  very  little  variation  during  the  twelve  months.  The  rayon 
trade,  however,  is  in  a  sound  position,  although  unseasonable  weather  has  exer- 
cised a  detrimental  influence  on  sales.    The  production  of  rayon  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  in  May  was  11,100,000  pounds  as  compared  with  9,800,000  pounds  in 
April  and  7,700,000  pounds  in  May  last  year,  which  is,  in  the  circumstances,  a 
remarkable  accomplishment. 

EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  estimates  that  at  June  24,  1935,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 10,361,000  insured  persons  aged  16  to  64  in  employment  in  Great  Britain. 
This  was  27,000  more  than  a  month  before  and  188,000  more  than  on  the  cor- 
responding date  in  1934,  and  is  the  highest  number  recorded  during  the  period 
of  over  fourteen  years  for  which  these  figures  are  available.  There  was  an 
improvement  in  employment  during  June  in  most  of  the  principal  industries, 
those  mainly  affected  being  building  and  public  works  contracting,  engineering 
and  ironfounding,  shipbuilding  and  ship-repairing,  iron  and  steel  manufacture, 
the  hosiery  industry,  printing  and  bookbinding,  the  transport  and  distributive 
trades,  and  hotel,  boarding  house,  etc.,  service.  There  was  a  further  increase, 
however,  in  the  numbers  temporarily  stopped  in  the  coal-mining  industry, 
mainly  in  Yorkshire,  and  there  was  also  a  decline  in  employment  in  the  tailoring, 
boot  and  shoe,  and  motor  vehicle  industries. 

At  June  24,  1935,  the  numbers  of  unemployed  persons  on  the  registers  of 
employment  exchanges  in  Great  Britain  were  1,555,184  wholly  unemployed, 
361,825  temporarily  stopped,  and  83,101  normally  in  casual  employment,  making 
a  total  of  2,000,110.  This  was  44,642  less  than  the  number  on  the  registers  at 
May  20,  1935,  and  92,476  less  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1934,  and  is 
the  lowest  number  recorded  since  the  end  of  July,  1930. 

COMMODITY  PRICES 

The  level  of  wholesale  prices  is  another  factor  which  has  contributed  to  the 
consolidation  of  improved  business  conditions.  The  general  level  of  wholesale 
prices  on  June  29,  as  measured  by  the  Times  index  number,  was  4-1  per  cent 
above  the  figure  for  June  29  of  last  year,  which  exemplifies  the  increased  demand 
for  goods.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  no  marked  changes  in  the  price  situation 
are  apparent. 

Changes  in  the  group  index  figures  for  June,  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  month  and  a  year  ago,  were  as  follows: — 

Inc.  or  Dec. 
Per  Cent  on 


June  29 

May  30 

June  29 

May, 

June, 

Group 

1934 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

Food 

96.4 

105.4 

102.1 

-3.1 

+  5.7 

Materials 

98.5 

101.6 

101.4 

-0.2 

+  2.9 

Total 

all  commodities  . . 

97.6 

103.0 

101.6 

-1.4 

+  4.1 

On  July  1  the  average  level  of  retail  prices  of  the  commodities  taken  into 
account  in  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  (including  food, 
rent,  clothing,  fuel  and  light,  and  miscellaneous  items)  was  approximately  43 
per  cent  above  the  level  of  July,  1914,  as  compared  with  40  per  cent  at  June  1, 
1935,  and  41  per  cent  at  June  30,  1934.  For  food  only  the  corresponding  per- 
centages at  these  three  dates  were  26,  20,  and  22  respectively. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE 

Domestic  trade  has  been,  and  will  probably  continue  for  some  time  to  be, 
the  backbone  of  any  business  recovery.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  therefore 
that,  in  spite  of  the  ever-growing  difficulties  associated  with  international  trade, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  able  to  increase  its  exports  during  the  period  under 
review.    Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  18,  the  President  of  the 
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Board  of  Trade  described  the  progress  made  as  remarkable,  and  added  that  the 
figures  showed  now  year  by  year  and  month  by  month  continuous  growth, 
although  it  was  true  that  they  still  had  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  reached  the 
large  figures  of  1929.  United  Kingdom  exports  reached  a  total  between  January 
and  June  last  of  over  £206,000,000  compared  with  £189,000,000  for  the  previous 
half-year.  That  growth  had  gone  on  month  by  month,  and  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  an  end  had  been  reached. 

The  rise  has  been  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  imports,  and  this  tended  more 
closely  to  equate  imports  to  exports.  The  trend  is  not  altogether  a  welcome  one, 
because  in  industrial  countries  like  the  United  Kingdom  expansion  in  the  import 
trade,  particularly  in  raw  materials,  has  usually  preceded  periods  of  activity  in 
the  home  and  export  trades.  An  outstanding  feature  of  this  situation  at  this  time 
last  year  indeed  was  the  growth  of.  purchases  from  abroad  of  the  raw  materials 
of  industry.  The  following  table  sets  forth  in  brief  the  present  situation  in 
comparison  with  that  existing  at  the  mid-year  date  in  1934. 

Six  Months  ended  June  Increase  or  Decrease 

1935  1934  Value        Per  Cent 


Imports   £359,376,864  £362,186,366  -£  2,809,502  -0.7 

Exports   206,475,191  189,703,785  +  16,771,406  +8.8 

Re-exports   28,843,774  29,016,210  -       172,436  -0.5 

Total  exports   235,318,965  218,719,995  +  16,598,970  +7.5 


The  visible  adverse  balance  of  trade  for  the  six  months  ended  June,  1935, 
was  £124,058,000  as  compared  with  £143,466,000  in  1934,  or  a  reduction  of  13 

per  cent. 

IMPORTS 

The  detailed  figures  of  imports  disclose  that  the  total  contraction  of 
£2,809,502  during  the  six  months  was  mainly  due  to  a  drop  of  £5,458,489  in  the 
raw  materials  section.  Raw  wool  imports  recorded  a  decline  of  £5,652,150,  and 
cotton  of  £2,012,147.  Timber  and  hides  and  skins  also  fell  substantially,  and 
this  condition  is  fairly  general  throughout  the  list.  Offsetting  these  decreases, 
however,  crude  rubber  imports  went  up  by  £1,673,203,  and  seeds  and  nuts  for 
the  oil  industry  by  £1,878,316.  A  relatively  small  reduction  is  apparent  under 
the  heading  of  "  food,  drink  and  tobacco."  Total  receipts  during  the  six  months 
were  valued  at  £166,302,403,  a  diminution  of  £1,024,129.  The  chief  decreases 
were  in  meat  (£945,447)  and  beverages  (£1,610,822),  while  on  the  other  hand 
grain  and  flour  increased  by  £1,037,836,  and  dairy  produce  by  £795,937.  Imports 
of  wholly  manufactured  articles,  at  £88,404,251,  were  greater  than  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1934  by  £3,925,166.  Non-ferrous  metals  largely  contributed  to 
this  result,  this  item  expanding  by  £2,523,709.  Other  divisions  showing  advances 
were  machinery  (£879,467),  oils  and  fats  (£863,064),  and  vehicles  (£855,361). 

EXPORTS 

With  regard  to  exports  of  United  Kingdom  origin,  by  far  the  major  portion 
of  the  growth  is  attributable  to  fully  manufactured  articles.  The  total  under 
this  classification  was  £160,635,534,  which  was  £14,939,592  more  than  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1934.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  industry  which  has  not  shared  in 
this  upward  movement.  Machinery  was  the  most  important  contributor  to  the 
advance,  shipments  having  grown  by  £3,564,472,  largely  under  the  influence  of 
mining  activity  in  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

Iron  and  steel  provided  £2,020,392,  and  vehicles  (including  automobiles, 
locomotives,  ships  and  aircraft),  £2,921,366.  Even  the  cotton  industry  made 
headway  notwithstanding  the  severe  competition  with  which  it  is  faced  in  the 
world  markets.  The  broad  classifications  of  the  external  trade  returns  are  given 
in  the  following  tabulation,  compared  with  last  year's  results. 
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TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1933,  1934,  AND  1935 

(a)  Imports 

1933  1934  1935 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                            £164,185,765  £167,326,532  £166,302,403 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured       83,714.211  108,474,199  103,015,710 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                      70,803,813  84,479,085  88,404,251 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                     340,555  563,821  733,583 

Parcel  post                                                                  1,291,143  1,342,729  920,917 


Total   £320,335,487       £362,186,366  £359,376,864 


(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 

1933  1934  1935 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                           £  12,826,562  £  14,576,542  £  13,989,401 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured       22,026,925  24,095,994  26,309,528 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                     134,943,191  145,695,942  160.635,534 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                     196,654  279,896  250,984 

Parcel  post                                                                  5,296,425  5,055,411  5,289,744 


Total   £175,289,757       £189,703,785  £206,475,191 


(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise 

1933                  1934  1935 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                          £    5,688,136       £    6,497,106  £  6,292,974 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured       13,770,217          16,691,258  16,502,711 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                        5,630,032           5,716,381  5,893,993 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                     114,273              111,465  154,096 


Total   £  25,202,658       £  29,016,210       £  28,843,774 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


The  Board  of  Trade  accounts  include  details  of  the  primary  imports  and 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  countries,  so  it  is  possible  to  make  reference 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  those  classes  of  merchandise  which  are  of  chief 
interest  to  Canadian  trade.  The  usual  table  is  subjoined  to  this  report,  sum- 
marizing the  main  import  items. 

Commencing  with  wheat,  it  is  seen  that  total  imports,  which  were  50,563,314 
cwts.  in  the  first  half-year  of  1934,  amounted  in  1935  to  49,542,858  cwts. 
Arrivals  from  Canada  (16,214,262  cwts.)  were  down  by  1,295,306  cwts.  The 
feature  of  the  comparison  between  the  two  years  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  list  of  suppliers.  A  year  ago  that  country  was  credited 
with  2,095,067  cwts. 

A  highly  satisfactory  recovery  is  apparent  in  Canadian  barley  consign- 
ments, which  at  561,194  cwts.  were  considerably  more  than  double  those  of 
1934.  This  result  was  accomplished  despite  a  drop  in  total  imports  to  4,521,148 
cwts.  from  7,412,092  cwts,  last  year. 

Canadian  supplies  of  oats  were  doubled  during  the  six  months,  and  the 
1,453,936  cwts.  which  Canada  shipped  comprised  practically  the  whole  of  the 
total  receipts. 

The  quantity  of  flour  brought  in  from  all  sources  declined  from  4,852,941 
cwts.  to  3,750,037  cwts.  Canada's  share  fell  in  sympathy  to  1,946,346  cwts.,  or 
by  approximately  7  per  cent.  There  was  a  severe  contraction  in  the  rolled  oats 
trade,  the  aggregate  declining  by  no  less  than  92,544  cwts.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, Canadian  exporters  maintained  their  position  very  satisfactorily,  suffering 
a  setback  of  only  some  9,000  cwts.  So  far  this  year  imports  of  rolled  oats  from 
countries  other  than  Canada  have  been  negligible. 

The  rise  in  Canadian  bacon  shipments  still  continues,  although  it  is  less 
spectacular  than  at  the  end  of  June,  1934.  The  quantity  credited  to  Canada, 
535,918  cwts.,  was  24,599  cwts.  greater.  There  was  a  diminution  in  total  imports 
of  some  430,000  cwts. 
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A  further  shrinkage  occurred  in  Canadian  cheese.  Only  22,127  cwts.  out 
of  1,408,749  cwts.  came  from  the  Dominion,  which  in  the  first  six  months  of 

1934  sent  30,842  cwts. 

Total  deliveries  of  applies,  amounting  to  3,320,284  cwts.,  showed  a  reduction 
of  465,829  cwts.  in  the  half-year.  Canada's  contribution  fell  away  by  some 
330,000  cwts. 

Receipts  of  frozen  salmon  from  Canada  rose  sharply  by  18,837  cwts.,  but 
in  canned  salmon  the  Dominion  lost  ground,  her  consignments  this  year,  40,254 
cwts.,  being  5,600  cwts.  less,  although  the  total  trade  expanded  materially. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  unmanufactured  tobacco,"  a  welcome  though  slight 
recovery  is  exhibited  in  imports  from  Canada  of  the  unstripped  variety.   In  the 

1935  period  5,553,960  pounds  were  bought  from  the  Dominion,  an  increase  of 
125,661  pounds  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  At  the  same  time, 
aggregate  imports,  at  51,108,966  pounds,  showed  a  reduction  of  more  than 
30,000,000  pounds,  practically  the  whole  of  which  was  suffered  by  the  United 
States. 

The  downward  movement  in  lumber  imports  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  the  backward  movement  is  not  due  to 
falling  consumption,  but  to  over-importation  during  the  1934  season,  which  has 
created  a  temporary  glut.  In  sawn  softwoods,  which  is  the  classification  of 
principal  interest  to  Canada,  deliveries  from  all  sources  fell  by  22  per  cent  to 
1,555,358  loads.  All  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Finland,  participated  in 
this  decline.  Canada's  contribution  this  year  was  322,449  loads,  against  479,437 
loads  in  1934,  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  credited  respectively  with  269,678  loads 
and  349,636  loads. 

In  non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  a  very  encouraging  position  is 
revealed.  Purchases  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £3,137,484  as  compared  with 
£2,701,322  in  the  first  half  of  1934:  the  Dominion  easily  heads  the  list  of 
suppliers.  Increases  were  registered  in  all  the  articles  which  Canada  furnishes 
under  this  classification. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  recently  been 
very  active  in  fostering  the  export  of  manufactures  of  wood  from  Canada  to 
this  country.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  record  that  the  value  of  imports 
from  the  Dominion  went  up  from  £170,335  to  £280,709. 

Further  development  is  also  apparent  in  patent  leather  exports  from  the 
Dominion.  The  quantity  credited  to  Canada  was  6,288  cwts.,  valued  at 
£170,682,  representing  an  increase  of  1,515  cwts.  over  last  year. 

Imports  of  Canadian  newsprint  are  still  rising.  Whereas  693,350  cwts. 
reached  this  country  from  the  Dominion  in  the  January-June  period,  1934,  this 
figure  rose  to  783,788  cwts.  in  1935.  Total  receipts  were  2,842,823  cwts.,  repre- 
senting a  fall  of  45,261  cwts. 

IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS,  MAINLY  AGRICULTURAL,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  THE  30TH  JUNE,   1934  AND  1935 

1934  1935 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Wheat- 

Cwts. 

f 

Cwts. 

£ 

Total  imports  

..   ..  50.563,314 

12,553,900 

49.542,858 

14,183,380 

....  17,509,568 

5,103,189 

16.214,262 

5,717,662 

Argentina  

..   ..  15,234,565 

3,290,721 

14,702,776 

3.737.392 

..   ..  10,920.208 

2,753,433 

9,221,482 

2,636,066 

....  46,539 

9,897 

....  2,095,067 

439,163 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

..   ..  4.852,941 

1,536.488 

3.750.037 

1.449,793 

....  2,101.174 

837,779 

1.946.346 

913,258 

..   ..  1,060.403 

335,690 

773.287 

268,361 

....  77,493 

34,665 

43,020 

23,828 
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Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
During  the  Six  Months  Ended  the  30th  June,  1934  and  1935 — Continued 


Barley — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Argentina  

Soviet  Union  

Oats- 
Total  imports  

Canada   

Argentina  

Soviet  Union  

Hams — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Bacon — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Denmark  

Poland  

Netherlands  

Sweden  

Cheese — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

New  Zealand  

Netherlands  

Italy  

Canned  Salmon — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Soviet  Union  

Canned  Lobster — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Cattle  

Total  imports  

Canada   

Irish  Free  State  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured — Stripped — 
Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  '  

British  India  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured — Unstripped — 
Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Leather,  dressed  (patent)  — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Newsprint  in  Rolls — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Newfoundland  

Finland  

Norway  

Sweden  

Cardboard  arid  Millboard — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Germany  

Sweden  

Finland  

Non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures — 
Total  imports  

Canada   

Australia  

Germany  


1934 

Quantity  Value 
Cwts.  £ 


1935 

Quantity  Value 
Cwts.  £ 


7,412,092 
246,929 
1,249.288 
2.084,241 
780,177 

1,984,862 
763,304 
430,746 
490,859 

339,690 
98,158 
210,237 

3,910,207 
510.319 

2,154,323 
248.744 
306.583 
147,684 

1,545,552 
30,842 

1,316,700 
61,099 
50,928 

324.715 
45,833 

161.768 
95.131 

9.675 
8.610 

227.523 
23.138 
204.385 
Lbs. 
12.466.782 
512,854 
8,230,009 
3,157,120 

82,709.697 
5,428.299 
70.343.282 
Cwts. 
7,007 
4.773 
1.684 

2,888,084 
693.350 

1,113.871 
680,121 
289.639 
87,111 

1,299.931 
196.814 
320,152 
279,008 
256,363 


1,645,566 
61,372 
377,036 
375,283 
139,632 

402,523 
191,613 
75,270 
76,694 

1,433,310 
430,970 
880,510 

15,164,863 
1,936.109 
8,714.873 
887,821 
1,196,836 
568,403 

3,489,987 
83.337 

2,850.440 
135,714 
184,837 

1,018.473 
171,464 
530.682 
227,876 

122.601 
114,158 

1,974,854 
389,463 
1,585,391 

648,020 
23.139 
482.800 
114,938 

4,467,020 
264,813 
3,828,330 

193,540 
132.729 
44,439 

1,368,172 
321,219 
586,829 
282,245 
132.807 
38,864 

847.845 
122,455 
237.695 
188.164 
130.514 

10.129.894 
2,701,322 
1.232.122 
764.072 


4,521,148 

1,294,137 

561,194 

165,567 

394,415 

170,917 

1,385,987 

358,661 

142,656 

35,256 

1,654,377 

521,720 

1,453,936 

454,269 

3 

2 

345,864 

1,511,853 

104,819 

474,971 

213,608 

932,217 

3,481,037 

13,752,230 

535,918 

2,023,761 

1,887,972 

7,876,390 

210,534 

783,107 

251,162 

1,027,098 

131,978 

520,612 

1,408,749 

3,233,372 

22,127 

66,536 

1,106,297 

2,506,551 

112,791 

152,388 

47,291 

188,074 

386.907 

1,262,131 

40,254 

170,580 

203,658 

672,941 

87,650 

219,144 

11,412 

145,235 

9,753 

132,339 

267,682 

2,025,031 

6.124 

99,971 

261,558 

1,925,060 

Lbs. 

14,715,802 

1,307,802 

430,754 

28,903 

11,382.842 

1,162,761 

2,228,414 

82,220 

51,108.996 

3,481,109 

5,553,960 

371,350 

38,596,377 

2,800,017 

Cwts. 

9,705 

251,952 

6,288 

170.682 

2,458 

58,955 

2,842.823 

1,309,715 

783,788 

354,948 

982.691 

501,240 

690,101 

285,251 

272,389 

118,927 

99.504 

44,668 

1.394,112 

952,337 

263,769 

174.362 

307,892 

241,282 

305,662 

212,760 

312,897 

161,107 

12,653,603 

3,139,484 

1,302,583 

657.863 

3-382—2 
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Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
During  the  Six  Months  Ended  the  30th  June,  1934  and  1935 — Concluded 


1934 

Quantity  Value 
£ 


Wood  and  timber,  sawn,  hard,  other  than 
planed  or  dressed,  other  than  mahog- 
any, walnut,  oak  or  teak —  1,000  Cu.  Ft. 

Total  imports   8,658 

Canada   2,557 

United  States   3,359 

Wood  and  timber,  sawn,  soft,  other  than 

planed  or  dressed —  Loads 

Total  imports   2,003,660 

Canada   479,437 

Soviet  Union   349,636 

Poland   301.024 

Sweden   279,992 

Finland   292,489 

Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber — 

Total  imports    

Canada     

United  States    

Soviet  Union    

Finland    

Woodpulp,  mechanical,  wet —  Tons 

Total  imports   593,896 

Canada   9,182 

Norway   285,146 

Sweden   148,545 

Finland   147,263 


1,178,864 
252,492 
527,968 


6,940,742 
1,638,910 
1,262,638 
957,571 
943,912 
983,570 

2,852,470 
170,335 
634.010 
344,924 
513,206 

1,414,749 
25,985 
685.263 
363,624 
331,081 


1935 

Quantity  Value 
£ 


1,000  Cu.  Ft. 
8,953 
2,915 
2,945 

Loads 
1,555,358 
322,449 
269,678 
159,461 
204,327 
337,515 


Tons 
552,119 
10,405 
197,231 
150.540 
190,420 


1,190,444 
269,867 
464,437 


5,151,200 
1,124,282 
930,016 
476,195 
623,434 
978,849 

2,961,717 
280,709 
316,872 
457,780 
626,405 

1,238,768 
30,147 
447,960 
341,434 
411,824 


BRITISH  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 


In  view  of  the  general  interest  now  being  displayed  in  the  extension  of 
reciprocal  trade  between  Empire  countries,  returns  have  been  extracted  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  report,  and  are  reproduced  below,  showing  as  far  as  possible  the 
total  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934  and 
1935  of  those  articles  of  which  Canada  takes  important  quantities,  side  by  side 
with  the  amounts  consigned  to  the  Dominion.  Upon  the  whole,  no  important 
changes  have  taken  place. 

1934  1935 


Quantity 

Tons 
19,447,840 
677,899 


Coal- 
Total  exports  

Canada   

Pottery,  glass,  abrasives,  etc. — 

Total  exports    

Canada     

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports   1,037,599 

Canada   62,980 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports    

Canada     

Cutlery,  hardware,  implements  and  instruments — 

Total  exports    

Canada     

Machinery — 

Total  exports   157,249 

Canada   2,697 

Cotton  manufactures  (except  apparel  and  embroidery)  — 

1,000  Sq.  Yds. 

Total  exports   969,291 

Canada   34,955 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and  manufactures — 

Total  exports    

Canada     

Silk  yarns  and  manufactures — 

Total  exports    

Canada     


Value 
£ 

15,479,548 
853,135 

3,619,749 
406,604 

15,942,836 
1,132,516 

5,773,060 
139,096 

3,475,550 
153,460 

15,336,912 
414,051 


19,284,966 
625,353 

14,394,881 
1,710,512 

477,746 
16.904 


Quantity 

Tons 
19.006,188 

624,944 


1,149,700 
71,008 


189,143 
2,647 

1,000  Sq.Yds. 
1,000,989 
32,363 


Value 
£ 

15,308,469 
722,079 

3,928,084 
403,988 

17,963,228 
1,290,490 

6,831,700 
173,073 

3,865,504 
167,620 

18,901.384 
381,720 


20,033,955 
648,629 

14,617.335 
1,473,792 

529,202 
20,570 
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1934  1935 

Apparel —                                                     Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

£  £ 

Total  exports   5,233,426    5,046,276 

Canada   179,507    180,748 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  colours — 

Total  exports   9,737,372    10,039,248 

Canada     513,971    528,594 

Leather  and  manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports   1,626,355    1,928,347 

Canada   87,052    116,069 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc. — 

Total  exports   3,014,771    3,163,542 

Canada   99,703    106,507 

Vehicles  (including  locomotives,  ships  and  aircraft)  — 

Total  exports   11,566,462    14,487,828 

Canada   104,113    140,875 

Miscellaneous  articles,  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured — 

Total  exports   10,705,927    11,665,486 

Canada   477,201    529,039 


INTERNATIONAL  STEEL  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  1,  1935. — Following  a  provisional  agreement  for  three  months 
by  which  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation  joined  the  International  Steel 
Cartel,  the  two  organizations  yesterday  signed  a  five-year  agreement,  with  an 
optional  three-year  termination,  regarding  the  regulation  and  development  of 
steel  in  export  markets,  and  the  protection  of  the  respective  domestic  markets. 

The  agreement  will  come  into  force  as  from  August  8,  and  provides  that 
during  the  twelve  months  from  August  8  the  total  imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  Cartel  countries — France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Poland 
— are  not  to  exceed  670,000  tons,  and  for  the  four  successive  years  thereafter  are 
not  to  exceed  525,000  tons  per  annum.  As  imports  from  Cartel  countries  last 
year  (although  lower  than  in  some  previous  years)  amounted  to  912,000  tons,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  new  arrangement  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  British 
steel  industry. 

As  compensation  for  the  additional  145,000  tons  in  the  imports  for  the  first 
year,  it  has  been  agreed  that  should  the  total  exports  during  that  year  exceed 
the  total  reached  in  1934,  two-thirds  of  such  excess  up  to  a  maximum  of  145,000 
tons  shall  be  allocated  to  Great  Britain.  Agreement  has  also  been  reached  regard- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  between  the 
various  products. 

Provision  is  made  that  if  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  is  not  reached 
by  the  end  of  the  present  year  on  any  of  the  export  agreements,  the  main  agree- 
ment and  any  subsidiary  agreements  pertaining  thereto  may  be  terminated  by 
either  party  giving  three  months'  notice  in  writing.  The  agreement  is  also  sub- 
ject to  the  import  duties  on  the  products  included  therein  being  reduced  to  a  level 
not  exceeding  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  provision  of  an  effective  organiza- 
tion for  controlling  the  imports  under  such  conditions.  Until  this  organization  is 
set  up  the  Cartel  have  "  undertaken  that,  provided  the  duties  are  reduced  from 
August  8,  the  agreed  rate  of  imports  of  the  respectivs  products  during  this  period 
will  not  be  exceeded,  and  the  export  quotas  in  the  various  products  will  also  be 
given  effect  to  as  from  August  8." 

The  signatories  of  the  agreement  have  established  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment and  co-ordination  which  will  be  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  for  the  supervision  of  the  sectional  agreements,  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
that  each  conforms  to  the  general  policy  and  does  not  operate  to  the  detriment 
of  the  interests  of  others.  Provision  is  made  also  for  arbitration  procedure  in  the 
event  of  differences. 
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LONDON  FISH  MEAL  SITUATION 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  29,  1935. — Weakness  has  'been  evident  in  the  fish  meal  market 
recently,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  some  misgiving  on  the  part  of  buyers  and  deal- 
ers in  London,  and  of  producers  in  Canada.  In  fact,  the  fall  in  prices  over  recent 
weeks  has  had  the  effect  of  making  English  buyers  withhold  further  purchases  in 
anticipation  of  even  greater  declines.  The  trade  at  the  moment  therefore, 
especially  in  Canadian  pilchard  meal,  is  most  inactive,  despite  the  lowest  quota- 
tions for  some  time  past. 

Much  of  the  pilchard  meal  trade  is  done  forward,  and  is  booked  early  in  the 
season  by  producers  in  anticipation  of  their  catches  of  pilchards.  The  market 
this  season  opened  at  about  £10  per  ton  c.i.f.,  which  was  approximately  the  figure 
at  which  it  stood  last  autumn.  At  around  this  price  a  fair  volume  of  business 
was  booked.  Indeed,  it  was  expected  that,  if  nothing  unduly  affected  the  situa- 
tion, practically  the  entire  British  Columbia  production  could  be  disposed  of 
without  depressing  the  price. 

With  a  weakening  in  the  market  and  anxiety  by  sellers  not  to  be  left  out, 
a  number  of  orders  were  booked  during  June  at  about  £9  per  ton  by  the  recog- 
nized dealers.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  subsequently  became  evident  that 
competitive  offerings  were  being  made  from  Canada  through  new  channels  at 
cut  prices.  The  result  of  this  increased  competition  has  been  further  and  uneces- 
sary  reductions  in  value  without  any  improvement  in  sales.  Consequently,  at 
the  moment  c.i.f.  prices  stand  at  about  £8  per  ton.  When  the  decline  commenced 
buyers  were  inclined  to  withdraw,  but  were  persuaded  to  resume  operations 
again  at  about  £9.  Even  at  the  latest  figures  it  is  now  stated  that  comparatively 
little  business  has  been  actually  booked,  the  tendency  being  to  await  stability  in 
the  market. 

Probably  the  principal  reason  for  the  demoralizing  situation  has  been  the 
recent  offering  on  the  London  market  of  Canadian  pilchard  meal  through  new 
channels.  In  the  past  two  or  three  years  London  dealers  have  specialized  in  Cana- 
dian meal,  and  they  could  easily  handle  all  the  Canadian  production,  which  prob- 
ably does  not  exceed  8,000  or  9,000  tons  per  annum.  These  few  firms  were  able 
to  keep  the  market  situation  well  in  control,  and  to  obtain  maximum  prices,  and 
it  is  understood  that  they  represent  the  major  share  of  the  production  in  British 
Columbia.  But  recently,  when  offers  began  to  be  made  through  numerous  new 
brokers  in  London  and  throughout  the  country,  the  effect  was  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  buyers  the  erroneous  impression  that  unusually  large  stocks  were  await- 
ing sale.  Consequently  prices  fell,  first  by  a  few  shillings  and  finally  to  a  figure 
as  low  as  £8  per  ton. 

Some  decline  in  Canadian  pilchard  meal  prices  would  have  been  inevitable 
this  season  in  view  of  the  proposed  erection  of  a  new  and  large  herring  meal 
factory  in  the  North  of  England,  but  mainly  owing  to  the  considerably  reduced 
frade  in  fish  meals  generally  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  A  further 
influence  is  the  lower  prices  being  asked  for  fish  meal  held  by  United  King- 
dom and  United  States  producers.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  such  sub- 
stantial declines  would  have  taken  place  in  Canadian  qualities  if  buyers  had  not 
been  led  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  concerning  supplies  available  for  shipment. 

Sellers  therefore  are  being  urged  to  withdraw  offers  at  the  present,  and  to 
await  a  firming  in  the  market  which  it  is  expected  will  develop  later  in  the 
season.  A  factor  which  seems  to  confirm  the  possibility  of  better  prices  is  the 
impression  that  the  California  production  is  likely  to  prove  much  below  original 
expectations,  notwithstanding  the  erection  of  several  new  factories. 
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Nevertheless,  a  recurrence  of  the  present  demoralization  of  the  market  should 
be  avoided;  certainly,  some  measure  of  control  of  marketing  would  appear  to 
be  highly  desirable.  The  careful  handling  of  new  inquiries  is  also  of  importance 
if  distribution  is  to  be  kept  in  strong  hands. 


SCOTTISH  CHEESE,  BUTTER,  AND  EGG  IMPORTS 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  July  19,  1935. — Scotland  is  a  large  importer  of  cheese,  butter, 
and  eggs.  As  the  import  figures  for  Scotland  are  not  published  separately  in 
the  United  Kingdom  trade  returns,  the  statistics  used  in  this  report  have  been 
extracted  from  the  weekly  bulletins  issued  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Com- 
mittee. The  figures  show  the  imports  of  cheese,  butter,  and  eggs  into  Glasgow 
and  Leith — the  two  chief  ports  of  Scotland — and  account  for  approximately  95 
per  cent  of  the  total  Scottish  imports. 


CHEESE 


Imports  of  cheese  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  from  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  for  the  first  half  of  1935  and  1934  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 

Jan.-June,  1935  Jan.-June,  1934 


Source  of  Supply  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total   77,114  87,413 

New  Zealand   61,135  78,644 

Netherlands   8,295  6,050 

Australia   6,602  8 

Canada   439  2,196 

Denmark   316  292 


The  decline  in  the  total  is  largely  owing  to  the  large  drop  in  imports  of 
New  Zealand  cheese,  which  fell  from  78,644  cwts.  in  the  first  half  of  1934  to 
61,135  cwts.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935.  Imports  from  the  Netherlands 
and  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an  increase  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  year. 

There  has  been  a  great  decline  in  the  imports  of  cheese  from  Canada  as 
compared  with  the  first  half  of  last  year;  but  the  bulk  of  Canadian  supplies 
usually  arrive  during  the  autumn  months.  Canadian  cheese  regularly  com- 
mands a  premium  over  that  of  New  Zealand. 

The  present  wholesale  price  of  various  types  of  cheese  on  the  Glasgow 
market  is  as  follows:  Scottish  cheddar  (matured)  60s.,  (new  season's)  40s.  to 
44s.;  Dunlop  (matured)  64s.,  (new  season's)  44s.;  Canadian  (matured)  60s.; 
New  Zealand  (coloured  or  white)  49s. 


BUTTER 


The  imports  of  butter  into  Glasgow-  and  Leith  for  the  first  six  months  of 

1935  and  1934  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: — 

Jan.-June,  1935  Jan.-June,  1934 

Source  of  Supply                                      Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total                                                                            467,895  444,753 

Denmark                                                                   236.210  250,115 

New  Zealand                                                              84,335  91,005 

Australia                                                                    58,958  42,069 

Netherlands                                                                42,650  14,787 

Irish  Free  State                                                         32.572  16,067 

Sweden                                                                       11,851  26,973 

Latvia                                                                          1,065  3,283 
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Imports  from  Denmark  and  New  Zealand,  the  two  chief  sources  of  supply, 
declined  during  the  first  half  of  1935,  as  did  imports  from  Sweden.  This  was 
more  than  balanced,  however,  by  the  large  increase  in  supplies  from  the  Nether- 
lands, Australia,  and  the  Irish  Free  State.  No  imports  of  butter  from  Canada 
were  recorded  during  the  first  half  of  either  1934  or  1935,  although  a  few 
hundred  boxes  of  Canadian  butter  were  shipped  to  Glasgow  during  the  summer 
of  1933. 

The  current  wholesale  price  of  butter  on  the  Glasgow  market  is  as  follows 
per  cwt:  Scottish  creamery  (unsalted),  104s.;  Irish  creamery,  88s.,  unsalted,  91s.; 
New  Zealand,  95s.,  unsalted,  97s.;  Australian,  90s.;  Danish,  103s.,  unsalted, 
105s.;  Swedish,  90s.;  Dutch,  87s.;  and  Latvian,  85s. 

EGGS 

The  imports  of  eggs  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935 
and  1934  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Jan.-June,  1935  Jan.-June,  1934 


Source  of  Supply- 
Total..  ..  t  

Great  Hundreds 
1.329.636  1.298.859 

641,822 

837,088 

350,160 

287,926 

Poland  

165,158 

84,135 

.  .   ,  ,  74,920 

6,547 

20,178 

8,616 

12,132 

6,810 

11,072 

3,495 

3,562 

7,047 

31,624 

49,980 

8,658 

2,115 

5,250 

1,500 

4,800 

3,600 

The  Irish  Free  State  is,  as  usual,  the  chief  source  of  supply,  but  shipments 
from  that  country  have  been  declining  steadily  during  the  past  three  years. 
Shipments  from  Denmark,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  substantially  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  as  did  imports 
from  most  of  the  other  sources  of  supply. 

Canada  is  not  a  large  supplier  of  eggs  to  the  Scottish  market,  but  a  sub- 
stantial increase  was  recorded  in  the  period  under  review  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1934. 

Current  wholesale  prices  of  eggs  on  the  Glasgow  market  are  as  follows  per 
great  hundred:  National  Mark,  special,  10s.  6d.,  standard,  9s.  6d.,  medium, 
8s  6d.;  Northern  Ireland,  17,  10s.  10d.,  15J,  10s.,  14,  9s.;  Irish  Free  State, 
16,  9s.  3d.;  15,  8s.  9d.,  14,  8s.  3d.;  Danish,  15J,  9s.,  14,  8s.  4d.;  Swedish,  15^, 
8s.'  9d.,  14,  8s.;  Polish,  blue,  6s.  8d.,  red,  6s. 

SCOTTISH  BACON  AND  HAM  IMPORTS 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  July  19,  1935. — As  the  import  figures  for  Scotland  are  not  pub- 
lished separately  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  statistics 
used  in  this  report  have  been  extracted  from  the  weekly  bulletins  issued  by 
the  Imperial  Economic  Committee.  The  figures  show  the  imports  of  bacon 
and  hams  into  Glasgow  and  Leith — the  two  chief  ports  of  Scotland — which  account 
for  practically  98  per  cent  of  the  total  Scottish  imports. 
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BACON 

Imports  of  bacon  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  from  the  principal  sources  of 

supply  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935,  1934,  1933,  and  1932  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

January  to  June 

1935  1934  1933  1932 

Country  of  Origin                    Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total                                                    91,331  104,207  177,871  203,073 

Denmark                                        61,489  75,087  140,733  171,056 

Netherlands                                     9,085  12,402  23,181  20,205 

Canada                                            6,802  8,561  3,270  91  • 

Irish  Free  State                               12,064  5,615  5,261  3,538 

Sweden                                            1,245  1,632  4,908  8,166 

The  figures  for  Glasgow  and  Leith  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  show  that 
imports  of  bacon  have  been  declining  steadily  for  the  past  four  years.  Domestic 
production  has  been  gaining  ground  increasingly,  and  in  the  summer  months 
demand  is  greatly  restricted.  Imported  supplies  have  been  too  high  in  price 
to  compete  with  the  local  product,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  carry- 
over in  cold  store,  in  anticipation  of  a  better  demand  developing.  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  materialized,  and  the  price  of  all  imported  bacon  has  been  reduced 
by  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  cwt.  during  the  past  two  weeks  in  order  to  clear. 

Imports  from  Canada  have  been  greatly  restricted  during  the  past  two 
months.  Imports  from  the  Irish  Free  State,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
more  than  double  those  of  the  first  half  of  1934. 

The  present  delivered  prices  of  imported  bacon  are  as  follows  per  cwt.: 
Danish,  93s.;  Swedish,  90s.;  Dutch,  90s.;  Polish,  82s.;  Canadian,  82s.  These 
prices  are  fully  4s.  per  cwt.  less  than  the  peak  price  about  two  weeks  ago,  but 
are  still  somewhat  higher  than  prices  of  three  months  ago  and  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  two  years  ago. 


HAMS 

Imports  of  hams  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  from  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935,  1934,  1933,  and  1932  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 


January  to  June 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Country  of  Origin 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Total  

45,612 

52,542 

31,195 

United  States  

30,019 

38,178 

42,715 

29,515 

Canada  

,   ,  ,  3,563 

6,272 

5,946 

732 

Irish  Free  State  

.    ,  .  1,397 

1,048 

3,237 

272 

As  the  import  figures  show,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  imports  of 
hams  into  Scotland  during  the  past  three  years.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
light  A.C.  or  short-cut  hams,  during  the  summer  months  for  boiling  purposes. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  of  these,  from  14  to  16  and  from  16  to  18  pounds 
have  been  coming  over  to  this  country.  A  shipment  of  heavy  Canadian  hams, 
averaging  20  to  25,  25  to  30  and  30  to  35  pounds  was 'received  a  few  weeks  ago, 
but  these  were  too  coarse  in  texture  to  be  in  great  demand,  and  only  brought 
from  56s.  to  60s.  per  cwt. 

The  present  prices  of  good  A.C.  hams  are:  14-16  pounds,  90s.  to  94s.  per 
cwt.;  16-18  pounds,  90s.  to  92s.  per  cwt. 

Brazilian  hams  have  been  ruling  very  cheap  during  the  past  few  months, 
and  New  Zealand  "  frozen  pork "  has  been  sold  freely  at  5jd.  to  6d.  per 
pound.    This  has  tended  to  restrict  the  demand  for  A.C.  quality  hams. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  July  12,  1935. — Economic  conditions  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  have  continued  to  improve.  The 
gold  mines  are  keeping  up  production  and  even  establishing  new  records.  The 
world  premium  on  gold  has  been  maintained,  with  continued  beneficial  effects 
on  South  Africa.  Most  of  the  Union's  industries  are  working  close  to  capacity; 
unemployment  continues  to  decline,  and  building  is  still  booming.  The  price 
of  wool  has  been  steady  and  agricultural  conditions  generally  are  good;  the 
immediate  outlook  for  both  is  promising.  After  eighteen  months  of  prosperity 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  becoming  habituated  to  these  conditions. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

For  the  first  two  months  in  the  present  financial  year — April  and  May — 
the  Government  loan  account  shows  a  surplus  of  £8,116,281,  and  the  revenue 
account  a  surplus  of  £986,258,  or  a  total  amount  of  cash  in  the  Exchequer  on 
May  31  of  £9,102,539;  this  compares  with  a  deficit  of  £1,426,840  in  the  loan 
account  for  the  same  two  months  in  1934  and  a  surplus  in  the  revenue  account 
for  the  same  two  months  last  year  of  £2,581,629,  or  total  cash  in  the  Exchequer 
on  May  31,  1934,  of  £1,154,799.  If  the  first  two  months  in  the  Government's 
financial  year  are  any  criterion,  there  will  again  be  a  large  surplus  this  year. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RESERVE  BANK 

During  the  quarter  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank  issued  their  annual 
report,  and  disclosed  a  most  satisfactory  position.  The  capital  of  the  bank 
remains  at  £1,000,000;  but  the  reserve  fund  has  now  also  been  brought  up  to 
£1,000,000.  This  is  the  maximum  amount  which  may  be  held  in  the  reserve 
fund. 

The  net  profit  of  the  bank  amounted  to  £306,538,  which  is  lower  than  the 
previous  year  by  approximately  £90,000.  This  is  mainly  attributed  to  the 
smaller  volume  of  London  investments  and  the  lower  rate  of  interest  earned 
thereon.  After  bringing  the  reserve  fund  up  to  £1,000,000  as  mentioned  before, 
and  paying  out  10  per  cent  to  stockholders  to  the  extent  of  £100,000,  there 
remained  £87,111  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Government  as  its  share  of  the  profit 
under  the  Currency  and  Banking  Act. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  act,  when  the  reserve  fund  equals  the  amount  of  the 
paid-up  capital,  the  net  profits,  after  payment  of  a  10  per  cent  dividend  to  stock- 
holders, revert  to  the  Government.  From  now  on  therefore,  if  conditions  con- 
tinue as  at  present,  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank  should  provide  another 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury.  The  attainment  of  a  reserve  fund  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  capital  is  regarded  as  an  important  event  in  this  bank's 
development. 

Notes  in  circulation  on  June  14,  1935,  amounted  to  £12,242,759  as  compared 
with  £11,242,718  on  June  15,  1934,  or  an  increase  of  £1,000,000.  Gold  coin  and 
bullion  held  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank 
in  June,  1935,  amounted  to  approximately  £21,500,000  as  compared  with 
£8,750,000  in  June,  1934.  It  is  natural  that  as  a  result  of  the  above  foreign 
bills  discounted  have  fallen  to  £5,000,000  as  compared  with  £22,500,000  in 
1934.  The  gold  holdings  have  increased  due  to  the  policy  of  the  bank  in 
retaining  a  larger  proportion  of  their  purchases  of  locally  produced  gold  rather 
than  selling  it  overseas.  The  Reserve  Bank  considers  it  sound  policy  to  main- 
tain itself  in  as  strong  a  position  as  possible  under  prevailing  world  conditions 
of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation. 
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RAILWAYS 

South  African  railways  continue  to  reflect  the  prosperity  prevailing  through- 
out the  country.  A  summary  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  April,  the  first 
month  in  the  railways'  new  financial  year,  shows  a  surplus  for  that  month  of 
£233,454  as  compared  with  a  surplus  in  April,  1934,  of  £68,486.  Railway  earn- 
ings for  the  four  weeks  ending  June  22  amounted  to  £2,117,396,  which  is  £132,296 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

AGRICULTURE 

Prospects  for  winter  crops  are  promising.  There  has  been  a  30  per  cent 
increase  in  the  area  sown  in  wheat  this  year,  and  if  weather  conditions  continue 
favourable,  as  they  appear  at  the  present  time,  a  large,  if  not  a  record,  crop 
can  be  expected. 

Practically  no  wheat  was  imported  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year, 
and  stocks  held  by  millers  at  the  end  of  May  amounted  to  182,538  tons  of  South 
African  and  6,212  tons  of  imported  wheat.  The  co-operatives  were  holding 
31,466  tons.  These  figures  compare  with  157,307  tons  of  South  African  wheat 
held  by  millers  at  the  end  of  May,  1934,  61  tons  of  imported  wheat,  and  7,000 
tons  held  by  the  co-operatives.  This  statistical  position,  with  the  large  crops 
expected,  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand,  which  means  no  large 
wheat  imports  from  Canada  this  year.  The  maize  crop  is  estimated  at  19,580,000 
bags  of  200  pounds  each,  compared  with  last  year's  estimate  at  this  time  of 
23,901,000  bags.  The  amount  available  for  export  is  expected  to  be  only  slightly 
less  than  last  year. 

Live  stock  conditions  are  generally  good  throughout  the  Union.  The  wool 
season  is  now  practically  ended,  and  the  carry-over  is  small.  The  amount  of 
this  year's  clip  was  disappointing,  and  the  value  of  exports  during  the  season 
has  been  placed  at  approximately  £7,500,000  compared  with  £10,910,000  in  the 
1933-34  season.  The  future  outlook,  however,  is  considerably  more  encouraging 
than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year.  The  German  barter  agreement  has  resulted 
in  that  country  taking  fair  quantities  of  wool  and  keeping  the  price  steady. 
Assuming  that  the  barter  agreement  is  continued  next  year,  prospects  will  be 
most  favourable  for  the  marketing  of  the  Union's  wool  at  satisfactory  prices. 

The  market  for  mohair,  hides  and  skins  remains  firm,  with  the  overseas 
demand  considered  fair. 

FRUIT 

The  deciduous  fruit  season  just  closed  suffered  a  slight  setback.  Not  only 
were  supplies  below  normal,  but  the  quality  was  not  quite  up  to  the  usual  South 
African  standard.  The  grape  crop,  however,  was  heavy  and  satisfactory.  The 
exports  of  deciduous  fruit  for  the  season  just  closed  amounted  to  3,428,179  cases 
compared  with  3,701,986  cases  for  last  year.  The  exports  of  dried  fruits  are  also 
considerably  below  last  year's,  amounting  to  date  to  7,263,746  pounds  com- 
pared with  9,259,972  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 

The  export  of  citrus  fruit  is  now  in  full  swing.  Shipments  to  date  amount 
to  94,386  cases  as  compared  with  39,428  cases  at  this  time  last  year,  or  more 
than  double.  Prices  too  are  considerably  improved  over  last  year,  which,  in 
view  of  the  decrease  in  the  export  subsidy  this  year,  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
citrus  growers. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

The  expansion  of  employment  in  the  Union's  chief  manufacturing  indus- 
tries is  reflected  by  the  index  of  industrial  activity,  which  now  stands  at  119 
compared  with  105  a  year  ago  and  88  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1933, 
using  July,  1925,  as  the  basis  of  100. 
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The  fun*  ture  and  upholstery  factories,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Johannesburg,  report  normal  conditions,  but  as  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
this  report,  normal  conditions  are  rapidly  coming  to  be  considered  as  capacity 
conditions.  Confectionery  manufacturers  are  working  full  time,  and  report  pros- 
pects as  good.  Footwear  factories,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  canvas 
shoes,  report,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  full  time  employment.  Blanket  fac- 
tories are  also  fully  occupied. 

BUILDING 

Building  activity  continues  unabated,  although  Government  statistics  record 
a  decline  in  building  plans  passed.  October,  1934,  was  the  peak  month,  with 
plans  valued  at  £1,400,000.  A  sharp  recovery  was  recorded  in  January,  but 
during  February,  March,  April,  and  May  the  value  of  building  plans  passed 
ranged  from  £1,000,000  to  £1,100,000  per  month. 

The  most  active  building  centre  has  been  Johannesburg,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  caution  is  now  being  exercised  in  the  passing  of  plans  for  large  blocks 
of  flats,  in  order  to  prevent  over-building.  On  the  other  hand,  further  extensive 
construction  is  said  to  be  contemplated  by  the  Johannesburg  municipality  in 
housing  schemes  and  other  important  projects. 

The  Johannesburg  Empire  Exhibition,  planned  for  1936,  is  rapidly  taking 
shape,  and  the  site  of  this  exhibition  will  presently  become  the  scene  of  great 
activity,  with  the  erection  of  various  halls  and  buildings  for  housing  the  exhibits. 

MINES 

The  output  of  gold  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  totalled  4,380,421 
fine  ounces,  the  currency  value  of  which  was  £31,276,407,  compared  with 
4,372,356  fine  ounces,  valued  at  £29,241,109  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  value  of  gold  production  in  May  constituted  a  record  for  the 
industry. 

PRICES  AND  PRICE  INDICES 

The  retail  price  index  for  food,  fuel,  light,  rent,  and  sundries,  using  1914 
as  the  basis  for  1,000,  stood  at  1,161  for  the  month  of  May  this  year,  which  is 
an  increase  of  one  point  over  the  previous  month,  but  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
average  for  1934. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  living  for  a  number  of  important  food  products 
between  South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  computed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  shows  that  prices  in  South  Africa  are  the  highest.  These 
follow: — 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Imports  for  the  five  months  ending  May,  1935,  were  valued  at  £29,586,942 
as  against  £24,698,118  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  19  per  cent.    Exports  were 
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valued  at  £39,806,591  as  compared  with  £39,726,336  in  1934,  the  gold  premium 
included  in  both  years.  Exports  for  the  corresponding  periods  in  the  two  years 
are  approximately  the  same.  The  policy  of  retaining  larger  quantities  of  gold 
in  the  Union  by  the  National  Reserve  Bank  resulted  in  gold  shipments  for  the 
five  months  being  over  £2,000,000  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1934. 

The  value  of  wool  exports  for  the  five  months  ending  May  declined  to 
£4,791,000  from  £5,445,000  at  the  end  of  May,  1934,  although  the  actual  number 
of  bales  shipped  overseas  increased. 

Exports  of  hides  and  skins,  both  in  quantity  and  in  value,  are  less  than 
this  time  last  year.  The  quantity  of  wattle  bark,  wattle  bark  extract,  beef  and 
sugar  shipped,  however,  all  showed  substantial  increases. 

Rubber  and  rubber  manufactures,  food  and  drink,  motor  cycles  and  parts, 
and  oils,  are  among  the  very  few  statistical  headings  under  which  a  decrease  in 
imports  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  compared  with  last  year  has 
been  recorded. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  FRANCE 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  July  29,  1935. — The  total  trade  of  France  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1935,  including  that  with  her  colonies,  amounted  to  18,560,988,000  francs  as 
compared  to  21,405,747,000  francs  for  the  similar  period  of  1934,  representing 
a  decrease  of  2,844,759,000  francs,  or  over  13  per  cent.  Without  including  the 
colonies,  however,  trade  decreased  from  15,794,834,000  francs  to  13,604,636,000 
francs,  or  by  2,190,198,000  francs,  which  represents  a  drop  of  closer  to  14  per 
cent. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries  dropped  from  9,735,040,000  francs  to 
8,006,973,000  francs  or  by  1,728,067,000  francs,  a  decrease  of  17-7  per  cent, 
showing  that  it  is  by  a  stricter  control  of  importation  rather  than  by  an  expan- 
sion of  exports  that  the  Government  intends  to  bring  about  a  better  balance 
in  her  foreign  trade.  Indeed,  although  exports  also  have  decreased,  they  have 
done  so  by  only  460,000,000  francs,  or  a  little  under  8  per  cent.  For  goods 
imported  under  quota,  it  has  been  the  general  rule,  wherever  possible,  to 
decrease  the  quota  by  20  .per  cent  during  1935  as  compared  to  the  previous 
year.  To  realize  the  full  extent  of  regulation  of  imports  into  France,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  world  prices  are  very  much  lower  than  those  on  the  French 
market,  and  that  the  natural  tendency  during  the  year  would  have  been 
towards  an  expansion  in  imports  rather  than  a  decrease. 

Germany  has  taken  the  place  of  the  United  States  as  the  chief  source  of 
supply,  with  total  imports  worth  912,539,000  francs,  despite  a  decrease  of 
321,976,000  francs  from  equivalent  figures  last  year.  The  United  States  comes 
second  with  851,922,000  francs,  having  registered  a  drop  of  430,608,000  francs, 
or  over  one-third.  Great  Britain  is  third  with  798,762,000  francs,  and  a  drop 
in  trade  of  only  69,053,000  francs.  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  come  fourth  in 
the  list  with  imports  valued  at  690,864,000  francs,  104,988,000  francs  less  than 
in  1934.  Imports  from  these  four  sources  together  represent  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  into  France. 

Australia  is  the  fifth  largest  supplier,  imports  totalling  404,918,000  francs. 
Since  there  is  no  trade  agreement  in  effect  between  the  two  countries,  imports 
from  Australia  come  under  the  general  tariff,  and  therefore  wool,  which  comes 
under  the  free  list,  must  represent  most  of  the  above  total.  (Exports  to  Aus- 
tralia from  France  amounted  to  only  23,227,000  francs.)  Other  important 
sources  of  supply,  in  order,  are  British  India,  Holland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Argentina,  and  Soviet  Russia. 
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Canada  comes  thirteenth  on  the  list,  as  compared  with  seventeenth  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  For  the  period  under  review,  goods  to  the  value  of 
176,668,000  francs  were  imported  from  Canada  as  compared  with  131,931,000 
francs  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934,  an  increase  of  44,737,000  francs  or 
just  over  33  per  cent.  This  was  the  largest  increase  credited  to  any  nation;  the 
only  other  important  one  was  an  increase  of  38,114,000  francs  in  imports  from 
Brazil.  The  only  other  important  increases  in  trade  were  in  imports  from 
British  India  and  from  Portugal.  Of  thirty-nine  countries  listed,  imports  from 
thirty-one  decreased,  and  only  eight  countries  registered  an  increase. 

Exports  from  France  to  Canada  were  valued  at  43,014,000  francs  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1934,  and  at  37,147,000  francs  during  the  period  under 
review,  a  decline  of  about  13-5  per  cent. 


FRENCH  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  July  29,  1935. — Imports  of  wheat  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935, 
owing  to  the  energetic  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  excess  which 
was  carried  over  in  August,  1934,  have  again  decreased  in  comparison  to 
imports  during  the  similar  period  of  1934.    These  were  as  follows: — 

Jan.-June,  1935  Jan.-June,  1934 

Bushels  Per  Cent        Bushels  Per  Cent 

French  North  Africa  ....         6,591,241  61.2            5,734,196  51  2 

Canada                                      3,756,014  34.9            4,709,357  42.0 

Argentina                                     301.882]  410,677] 

United  States                                35,656  [  ~  «               76,386 1  fi  s 

Russia                                             HOf  253,101|  08 

Other  countries                             78,587J  18,309j 


10,763,490  100.0  11,202,026  100.0 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  total  importations  decreased  comparatively 
little  for  the  period  under  review — about  4  per  cent — imports  from  French 
Colonial  territories  increased,  showing  that  imports  from  foreign  countries 
decreased  by  a  much  greater  percentage.  The  total  decrease  from  foreign 
countries  was  1,295,581  bushels,  reducing  total  foreign  imports  from  5,467,830 
bushels  in  1934  to  4,172,249  bushels  in  the  corresponding  period  this  year. 
This  decrease  is  at  the  rate  of  23-6  per  cent,  which  corresponds  quite  closely 
with  the  general  trend  downwards  to  be  seen  in  previous  periods. 

The  French  wheat  surplus  is  fairly  well  liquidated  now.  Estimates  are  that 
less  than  20,000,000  bushels  of  old  wheat  will  be  carried  over  on  August  1. 
Wheat  declared  for  carry-over,  however,  may  be  considerably  more,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  remained  in  the  private  granaries  of  farmers  a  consider- 
able amount  of  undeclared  wheat,  which  may  be  placed  on  the  market  in  the 
course  of  the  new  crop  year  due  to  more  favourable  market  prospects. 

Estimates  so  far  published  for  the  forthcoming  crop  vary  greatly.  The 
weather  in  general  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  good-quality 
wheat,  nor  has  it  been  favourable  to  a  high  production.  The  most  trustworthy 
estimate  so  far  published  appears  to  forecast  a  crop  of  about  77,000,000  quin- 
tals (about  308,000,000  bushels).  The  consumptive  capacitv  of  the  country  is 
about  88,000,000  quintals  (about  352,000,000  bushels).  At  first  glance  it  would 
appear  that  France  would  require  net  imports  for  the  first  time  in  three  years 
over  and  above  wheat  imnorted  under  the  temporary  admission  system.  Reports 
from  Tunisia,  however,  foreshadow  an  excessive  crop  of  high  quality,  so  that 
the  probabilities  are  that  during  the  forthcoming  crop  year  France  will  be  self- 
sufficient  in  wheat  supplies. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTION  IN  FRANCE 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 


Paris,  July  31,  1935. — Since  iron  and  steel  production  is  at  the  base  of  all 
heavy  industry,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  indices  of  industrial  develop- 
ment.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  France. 

World  production  of  steel  was  77,000,000  metric  tons  in  1913,  the  year  before 
the  war;  in  1933  it  was  about  68,000,000  tons,  and  in  1934  it  had  recovered  to 
80,000,000  tons,  or  a  figure  4  per  cent  above  the  1913  total  and  showing  a  distinct 
recovery  from  the  preceding  year.  In  France,  however,  steel  production  was 
7,000,000  tons  in  1913,  6,500,000  tons  in  1933,  and  6,000,000  tons  in  1934,  or  a  drop 
of  nearly  15  per  cent  since  the  year  previous  to  the  war  and  of  6  per  cent  compared 
to  1933.  Furthermore,  she  is  the  only  world  producer  which  recorded  a  drop 
from  1933  in  1934,  and  this  reduction  has  continued  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1935  to  the  extent  of  a  4  per  cent  decrease  from  1934  figures. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  economic  situation  in  this  country,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  domestic  consumption  decreased  at  a  greater  rate  than  exports. 
Thus,  among  the  five  chief  exporting  countries,  France  retained  her  position  as 
exporter  of  26  per  cent  of  the  steel  exported  by  all  five,  actually  exporting  more 
in  1934  than  in  1933.  As  a  result,  the  actual  consumption  in  France  decreased 
by  almost  10  per  cent.  The  following  tables  give  production  figures  for  the  most 
important  countries  for  1913,  1933,  and  1934,  not  only  of  steel  but  of  cast  iron 
as  well: — 

Production  of  Cast  Iron 

1913  1933  1934 
Thousands  of  Metric  Tons 

United  States                                                      31,462  13,559  16,191 

Germany                                                              10,916  5,267  8,742 

Great  Britain                                                      10,424  4,202  6,073 

France                                                                  9,071  6,324  6,151 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg                                      5.033  4,633  4,861 

Japan                                                                243  2,019  2,336 

Italy                                                                       464  553  572 

Poland                                                                  1,031  306  381 

Total                                                           78,800  49,400  62,000 

N.B. — The  Sarre  Valley  has  not  been  included  because'  of  recent  changes  in  administration, 
neither  has  Soviet  Russia  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  statistics. 

Production  of  Steel 

1913  1933  1934 
Thousands  of  Metric  Tons 

United  States                                                    31.802  23,604  25,667 

Germany                                                              11,924  7,587  11,886 

Great  Britain                                                        7.787  7,130  9,000 

France                                                                  6,973  6,531  6,174 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg                                      3,803  4,587  4,881 

Japan                                                                      300  3,201  3,560 

Italy                                                                       846  1,766  1,850 

Poland                                                                1.635  817  845 

Total                                                           76,700  67,900  80,300 

Production  and  consumption  of  steel  in  the  five  important  producing  coun- 
tries for  1933  and  1934  are  given  in  the  table  below: — 

1933  1934 
Pro-             Con-  Pro-  Con- 
duction      sumption  duction  sumption 
Figures  in  1,000  Metric  Tons 

United  States   23,604  23.186  25,667  24,765 

Germany   7,587  7,145  11.886  11,379 

Great  Britain   7.130  6,311  9,000  8,358 

France  (including  the  Sarre)   .  .         8.207  5,800  8.124  5.293 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  . .   .  .         4,587  1,117  4,881  1,190 
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France  is  the  only  country  with  a  much  reduced  domestic  consumption;  but 
she  was  able  to  maintain  her  export  position,  with  a  total  of  26  per  cent  of  the 
steel  exports  from  the  five  countries  involved.  This  does  not  include  manu- 
factures of  steel  such  as  machinery,  but  only  up  to  the  milling  stage — i.e.  rails, 
structural  steel,  pipes  and  tubes,  etc.  Other  countries,  more  particularly  Ger- 
many, would  be  far  in  advance  of  France  in  the  export  of  steel  which  has  under- 
gone further  processing. 

It  must  be  considered  too  that  France  is  facing  new  problems  in  the  field  of 
export.  The  above  figures  for  production  and  consumption  leave  a  balance  of 
exported  steel  which  in  large  measure  was  the  produce  of  the  Sarre  and  was 
destined  to  Germany.  Now  that  the  Sarre  has  been  returned  to  Germany,  these 
exports  will  no  longer  figure  in  French  statistics;  then,  too,  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  production  in  France,  uncompensated  as  it  is  in  Germany  by  subsidies, 
exports  will  be  the  first  to  shrink  with  the  shrinking  world  demand,  and  with 
the  increasing  self-sufficiency  of  certain  markets:  Japan,  British  India,  South 
Africa,  and  Canada.  Indeed,  the  two  first-named  were  able  to  export  on  their 
own  account  a  total  of  800,000  tons  of  steel  during  1934. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  naval  and  munitions  orders  during  1935  should 
raise  considerably  the  level  of  home  consumption,  although  commercial  demand 
is  remaining  stationary  or  is  actually  continuing  to  decrease. 


TRADE   OF  THE   NETHERLANDS,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  equals  $0-402  at  par;  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  one  florin  equals  approximately  $0-67) 

Rotterdam,  July  27,  1935. — The  figures  just  published  by  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reveal  that  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1935  still  remains  at  a  low  level,  being  under  the  totals  registered 
both  for  the  preceding  half  year  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 
Total  trade  between  January  and  June,  1934,  including  all  imports  and  exports 
except  of  coin  and  bullion,  amounted  to  17,786,497  tons  with  a  value  of 
876,889,000  fl.  In  the  first  half  of  1935,  however,  the  comparative  trade 
figures  declined  to  15,698,562  tons  valued  at  774,226,000  fl.,  the  decreases  being 
2,087,935  tons  and  102,663,000  fl.  respectively. 

This  trend  is  reflected  in  the  separate  quarterly  figures,  given  hereafter, 
of  the  value  of  Holland's  imports  and  exports,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion, 
during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 

Imports  Exports 
1933     1934     1935     1933     1934  1935 
Figures  in  Millions  of  Florins 

January-March    ..    ..    279       276       226       178       168  160 

April-June   283       261       229       178       171  159 

July-September   321       251       ...       192  196 

October-December   326       250       ...       178  177 

The  only  improvement  appears  to  be  in  the  percentage  of  imports  covered 
by  the  relative  value  of  exports,  which  rose  from  60-9  per  cent  and  65-1  per 
cent  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1934  to  70-8  per  cent  and  69-4  per  cent 
in  the  respective  three-monthly  periods  of  the  current  year. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1935  total  imports  into  Holland,  exclusive  of  coin 
and  bullion,  weighed  9,727,523  tons  and  were  valued  at  455,444,000  fl.  These 
figures  are  considerably  lower  than  the  January-June,  1934,  imports  of  11,205,277 
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tons  valued  at  538,172,000  fl.  A  great  part  of  the  decline  is  attributable  to  the 
steadily  lessening  purchasing  power  and  to  the  increasing  restrictions  placed  on 
industry  and  on  importers. 

The  trade  returns  summarize  all  commodities  under  fifteen  group  headings. 
Comparing  the  value  figures  of  the  various  groups  for  the  period  under  review 
with  those  for  the  first  half  of  1934,  only  one  division,  namely,  oils,  resins,  gums, 
wax,  etc.,  shows  any  increase,  this  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  other  fourteen 
sections  all  disclose  declines  in  value,  ranging  from  approximately  2\  per  cent 
in  the  vegetable  product  group  to  roughly  33  per  cent  in  both  the  wood  and 
earthenware  divisions.  The  regressions  in  the  other  groups  are  mostly  between 
10  and  25  per  cent,  thus  carrying  out  the  general  trend  exhibited  by  the  total 
for  all  imports,  which  in  the  past  six  months  fell  approximately  15  per  cent 
from  the  value  registered  in  the  first  half  year  of  1934. 

In  the  volume  of  imports,  the  weight  of  chemical  products,  medicines,  etc., 
rose  about  10  per  cent,  oils  approximately  23  per  cent,  glass  5,  and  paper  2  J 
per  cent.  The  other  eleven  divisions  show  decreases  in  weight  of  commodities 
imported. 

Particulars  of  imports  under  the  various  commodity  groups  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year  and  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1934  are 
appended: — 


January-June,  1934 

January-June',  1935 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

61,176 

15,183 

46,748 

12,150 

1,949,997 

109,093 

1,737,599 

106,958 

Minerals,  metals  and  manufactures  there- 

of   

7,138,524 

113,464 

6,017,378 

94,192 

57,399 

3,507 

44,283 

2,943 

Chemical  products,  medicines,  paints  and 

176,653 

21,206 

195,888 

18,159 

Oils,  resin,  gum,  balsam,  pitch,  tar,  wax 

523,496 

22,640 

651,656 

23,759 

Wood   and   manufactures   thereof  and 

643,527 

27,720 

504,742 

18,468 

Hides,  skins,  leather,  leather  footwear 

20,664 

14,616 

20,369 

11,490 

Yarns,  rope  and  manufactures  thereof, 

48,356 

73,482 

43,974 

55,989 

Earthenware,  porcelain  and  other  arti- 

204,537 

5,088 

105,438 

3,243 

26,503 

3,817 

27,835 

3,171 

55,872 

11,041 

57,341 

10,181 

Foodstuffs  and  luxuries,  n.o.p  

171,772 

32,832 

169,477 

24,605 

Carriages,  vessels  and  aeroplanes  .  . 

34.459 

19,790 

29,784 

16,078 

Other  goods  not  specified  under  items  1-14 

92,342 

64,693 

75,011 

54,058 

Total  

11,205,277 

538,172 

9,727,523 

455,444 

EXPORT  TRADE 

Total  exports,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  during  the  period  under  review 
weighed  5,971,039  tons  valued  at  318,782,000  fl.  These  figures  are  below  the 
first  half-year  totals  of  1934,  when  6,581,220  tons  of  goods  valued  at  338,717,000 
fl.  were  despatched  from  the  Netherlands.  Exports,  though  low,  appear  to  be 
on  a  more  stable  level,  however,  the  decline  being  only  approximately  6  per  cent 
in  value  and  10  per  cent  in  weight;  thus  actually  a  slightly  higher  value  per  net 
ton  of  exports  is  evident. 

Among  the  fifteen  commodity  divisions  in  the  trade  statistics,  four  record 
increases  in  value  and  six  in  weight  over  the  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1934. 
The  groups  oils,  gums  and  resins,  etc.,  flour  and  flour  products,  vehicles,  and 
miscellaneous  products  show  considerable  advance.  In  manufactured  goods 
exports  of  cotton  piece-goods  are  substantially  increased  over  the  figures  for  the 
first  half  of  1934,  but  were  not  as  great  as  in  the  second  part  of  the  past  year. 
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These  are  chiefly  destined  for  the  Netherlands  Indies,  where  new  import  restric- 
tions against  foreign  suppliers  now  tend  to  make  that  market  more  accessible 
to  Holland  manufacturers. 

The  value  of  machinery  exported  is  higher  this  half  year  than  in  1934,  as 
is  also  that  for  radio  articles.  On  the  other  hand,  glowlamp  exports  are  on  a 
decidedly  low  level.  Margarine  shipments  have  declined  substantially.  In 
textiles,  the  rise  in  cotton  piece-goods  is  partially  countered  by  a  decrease  in 
woollen  exports,  principally  in  those  usually  forwarded  to  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Artificial  silk  yarns  shipments  are  also  less  and  the  average  price  per  net  unit 
is  lower  than  last  year. 

TRADE   WITH  GERMANY 

Germany  is  usually  both  the  largest  consumer  of  Netherlands  goods  and  the 
most  important  supplier  of  commodities  to  Holland.  Though  Germany,  in  the 
half-year  just  past,  still  retains  this  primary  position,  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries  has  declined  sharply,  chiefly  due  to  the  continuing  payment  and 
exchange  difficulties.  Imports  from  Germany,  which  in  the  first  half  of  1934 
amounted  to  4,310,096  tons  with  a  value  of  163,860,159  fl.,  dropped  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1935  to  3,691,794  tons  valued  at  114,760,613  fl.  Ship- 
ments to  Germany  also  decreased,  from  1,340,260  tons  valued  at  87,503,129  fl. 
to  1,102,312  tons  valued  at  63,699,748  fl. 

In  the  cereal  group,  imports  of  rye  decreased  from  the  107,700  tons  in  the 
January-June  period  of  1934  to  800  tons  in  the  first  six  months  of  1935,  and 
those  of  wheat  from  16,700  to  300  tons.  While  arrivals  of  oats  and  barley  also 
showed  a  small  decline,  imports  of  corn  rose  from  1  ton  to  1,119  tons. 

Another  important  fall  was  registered  in  the  imports  of  fertilizers,  which 
weighed  157,400  tons  during  the  first  half  of  last  year  and  only  78,729  tons 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year.  In  the  group  of  iron,  steel  and 
manufactures  thereof,  the  weight  fell  from  232,900  to  147,340  tons.  Minerals 
n.o.p.  and  manufactures  thereof  dropped  from  751,900  to  732,978  tons.  A 
fairly  large  decrease  was  also  noticeable  in  the  group  "  wood,  woodwork  and 
furniture,"  imports  in  this  division  declining  from  111,100  to  42,370  tons.  The 
decrease  is  probably  a  result  of  the  increasing  propaganda  for  the  use  of  domestic 
wood:  the  woodwork  and  furniture  items  in  this  section  are  always  of  less 
importance. 

In  addition  to  the  groups  mentioned  above  which  principally  accounted  for 
the  fall  in  imports  from  Germany,  there  are  the  following  commodity  decreases 
of  interest:  cattle  feed  n.o.p.,  from  10,300  to  132  tons  (chiefly  due  to  the  low 
imports  of  copra  cake);  vegetable  produce  n.o.p.,  from  18.900  to  10,200  tons; 
coal,  coke  and  briquettes,  from  2,200,300  to  2,046,421  tons;  bricks,  from  40,000 
to  17,153  tons  (chiefly  due  to  the  depression  prevailing  in  the  brick  industry) ; 
others  included  implements  and  machinery,  glass,  paper,  yarns,  piece-goods, 
earthenware,  chemicals,  salt,  crude  petroleum,  resins  and  gums,  and  raw  cotton. 

There  were  only  a  few  commodities  the  imports  of  which  recorded  an 
increase  in  the  past  six  months  over  the  same  period  of  1934.  These  included 
natural  stone,  from  265,400  to  304,555  tons;  and  lime,  trass  and  cement,  from 
99,700  to  101,298  tons. 

As  far  as  exports  to  Germany  are  concerned,  decreases  were  noticeable  in 
several  groups.  Shipments  of  fresh  vegetables,  which  during  the  first  half  of  1934 
amounted  to  80,400  tons  valued  at  9,000,000  fl.,  weighed  only  54,429  tons  valued 
at  4,873,000  fl.  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 

Shipments  of  potatoes  fell  from  12,500  to  2,188  tons,  and  those  of  seed* 
from  5,100  to  855  tons.  Against  these  decreases  in  the  exports  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products,  there  is  a  striking  increase  in  the  item  "  vegetable 
produce  n.o.p.,"  which  rose  from  8,800  tons  during  the  January-June  period 
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of  1934  to  75,173  tons.  The  item  referred  to  includes  unprocessed  straw,  ship- 
ments of  which  to  Germany  amounted  to  66,000  tons  as  against  no  shipments  of 
this  commodity  during  the  first  half  of  1934. 

Fish  deliveries  to  Germany  fell  from  17,800  to  10,325  tons;  rendered 
animal  fat,  from  3,100  to  595  tons;  butter,  from  7,600  to  5,988  tons;  cheese, 
from  12,800  to  7,913  tons;  eggs  and  egg  products,  from  29,500  to  19,036  tons. 

Exports  of  other  types  of  merchandise  also  registered  a  decline:  for 
instance,  iron  and  manganese  ores,  from  105,700  to  80,759  tons;  coal,  coke,  and 
briquettes,  from  651,300  to  624,935  tons;  iron  (mostly  old  iron),  from  120,800 
to  40.983  tons;  zinc,  from  7,700  to  3,577  tons;  chemicals,  from  19,600  to  8,087 
tons;  resins  and  gums,  from  20,100  to  7,908  tons;  and  rags,  from  20,200  to  13,060 
tons. 

TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM  AND  LUXEMBOURG 

Compared  with  the  entry  of  1,892,045  tons  of  goods  valued  at  58,230,109  fl. 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1934,  imports  from  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Econ- 
omic Union  exhibited  a  considerable  contraction  for  the  half  year  just  ended, 
amounting  actually  to  1,424,229  tons  worth  48,348,296  i.  Exports  to  Belgium 
from  Holland  also  registered  a  fairly  large  decrease,  declining  from  2,232,149 
tons  evaluated  at  41,596,813  fl.  during  the  first  half  of  last  year  to  1,910,993  tons 
appraised  at  34,685,878  fl.  in  the  January- June  period  of  this  year.  The  import 
balance  therefore  fell  from  16,633,296  fl.  to  the  figure  of  13,662,418  fl.  for  the 
period  under  review. 

As  is  the  case  with  Germany,  the  decline  in  imports  from  Belgium  is  spread 
over  a  great  many  articles.  Among  these  are  fertilizers,  which  dropped  from 
184,584  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1934  to  171,245  tons;  iron,  steel,  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  from  136,080  to  122,947  tons;  minerals  n.o.p.  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  from  282,722  to  115,614  tons;  bricks,  from  133,469  to  66,421  tons; 
barley,  from  2,986  to  1,095  tons;  pease  and  beans,  from  2,662  to  307  tons;  fruits, 
fresh,  dried  and  preserved,  from  8,113  to  4,946  tons;  vegetable  tanning  materials, 
from  2,592  to  1,803  tons;  hemp,  from  1,676  to  617  tons;  coal,  coke,  and 
briquettes,  from  242,441  to  164,674  tons;  lime,  trass  and  cement,  from  292,501 
to  208,808  tons;  natural  stone,  from  306,194  to  239,540  tons;  fish  oil,  from 
6,750  to  64  tons;  earthenware,  from  11,286  to  6,428  tons. 

On  the  other  hand,  corn  importations  increased  from  10,078  tons  in  the 
first  half  of  1934  to  18,278  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1935;  wood,  furniture 
and  other  wood  products,  from  15,871  to  48,056  tons;  fresh  vegetables,  from 
1,639  to  3,808  tons;  raw  cotton,  from  995  to  2,338  tons;  chemicals  and  chemical 
products,  from  61,919  to  84,749  tons;  yarns,  from  4.438  to  5,626  tons;  glass  and 
glassware,  from  9,882  to  14,753  tons;  sugar,  from  4,420  to  9,888  tons.  Some 
of  these  reflect  the  lower  costs  of  production  prevailing  in  Belgium  as  com- 
pared to  those  in  the  Netherlands. 

As  stated  above,  exports  to  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  were  lower  than  last 
year.  As  regards  the  decrease  in  the  value,  this  to  a  great  extent  may  be 
attributed  to  the  sharp  fall  in  prices  of  certain  commodities.  Exports  of  cheese, 
for  instance,  rose  from  8,109  to  9,059  tons,  whereas  the  value  dropped  from 
3,257,586  fl.  to  2,478,362  fl.  This  also  applies  to  paper  and  paperware,  exports 
of  which  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934  weighed  4,791  tons  valued  at 
469,755  fl.,  whereas  during  the  same  period  of  1935  they  rose  to  6,041  tons 
valued  at  465,329  fl.  Shipments  of  bricks  decreased  from  15,715  to  14,030  tons, 
but  the  drop  in  the  value  was  much  greater,  from  191,912  fl.  to  149,233  fl. 

Exports  of  fish  to  Belgium,  which  during  the  first  half  of  last  year  had 
weighed  20,258  tons,  declined  to  16,275  tons.  The  item  animal  products  n.o.p. 
fell  from  31,635  to  17,487  tons;  wheat,  from  23,558  to  156  tons;  fresh  vegetables, 
from  19,901  to  18,362  tons;  potatoes,  from  49,426  to  25,555  tons.  In  addition, 
there  were  considerable  decreases  in  the  exports  of  coal,  coke,  and  briquettes, 
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from  788,841  to  709,722  tons;  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof,  from  47,859 
to  36,386  tons;  minerals  n.o.p.  and  manufactures  thereof  (principally  earth, 
sand,  and  gravel),  from  968,063  to  791,798  tons. 

Finally,  there  were  increases  in  the  exports  of  crude  petroleum  to  Belgium, 
from  6,625  to  12,532  tons;  resins  and  gums,  from  18,314  to  20,193  tons;  and 
vegetable  produce  n.o.p.,  including  unprocessed  straw,  from  35,968  tons  to  66,215 
tons. 

TRADE   WITH   THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Netherlands  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  like  that  with  Germany  and 
Belgium,  also  shrank.  The  weight  of  the  goods  brought  in  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  first  six  months  of  1934  was  896,020  tons  valued  at  52,054,243  fl., 
while  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1935  the  volume  fell  to  697,204  tons  valued 
at  42,840,490  fl.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  576,301  tons 
estimated  at  65,430,594  fl.  to  513,106  tons  valued  at  64,353,773  fl.  The  decline 
in  exports,  however,  being  but  a  fraction  of  that  recorded  for  imports,  the  export 
balance  rose  from  13,376,351  fl.  to  21,513,283  fl.  for  the  current  half-year. 

The  decrease  in  the  weight  of  imports  was  chiefly  due  to  smaller  shipments 
of  coal,  which  fell  from  691,500  to  548,000  tons.  Other  items  which  showed 
important  contractions  were:  minerals  n.o.p.  and  manufactures  thereof,  from 
22,202  to  18,531  tons;  fertilizers,  from  5,891  to  3,899  tons;  lime,  cement,  etc., 
from  25,008  to  7,091  tons;  and  resins,  gums,  etc.,  from  16,618  to  4,780  tons. 
Less  important  decreases  were  recored  in  fish,  wheat,  tin  and  tin  products, 
chemicals,  paper,  and  sugar.  Imports  of  cocoa  beans  rose  from  4,679  to  5,722 
tons. 

As  far  as  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned,  shipments  of  iron, 
steel,  and  manufactures  thereof  (principally  old  iron),  which  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  preceding  year  weighed  21,062  tons,  declined  to  11,686 
tons  for  the  period  under  review.  Fresh  vegetables  fell  from  67,794  tons  (3,684,- 
062  fl.)  to  48,572  tons  (3,350,709  fl.)  ;  potatoes,  from  6,076  tons  (147,334  fl.)  to 
1,976  tons  (85,756  fl.) ;  pease  and  beans,  from  11,667  to  5,873  tons;  bricks, 
from  36,415  to  17,275  tons;  paper  and  paperware,  from  116,795  to  94,617  tons. 
Shipments  of  sugar  remained  fairly  near  the  same  level,  though  declining  slightly 
from  6,878  tons  to  6,240  tons. 

There  are  certain  groups  in  which  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
greater.  Among  these  are  butter,  which  increased  from  10,067  to  12,065  tons; 
cheese,  from  3,297  to  6,250  tons  (though  in  the  dairy  by-products  division  milk 
powder  fell  from  58,480  to  49,194  tons) ;  flour  from  27,320  to  31,273  tons;  vege- 
table oils,  from  12,051  to  24,536  tons;  and  fish  oils,  from  6,832  to  17,179  tons. 

TRADE  WITH  FRANCE 

The  weight  of  imports  from  France  rose  from  224,870  tons  in  the  January- 
June  period  of  1934  to  236,935  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1935,  but  the  value  declined 
from  22,407,519  fl.  to  21,040,727  fl.  Exports  fell  from  913,933  tons  valued  at 
27,595,851  fl.  to  866,409  tons  valued  at  24,117,913  fl.,  so  that  the  export  balance 
decreased  from  5,188,462  fl.  to  3,077,186  fl. 

Imports  of  fertilizers  rose  considerably,  from  44,613  to  69,786  tons;  of 
flour,  from  4,842  to  9,908  tons;  of  petroleum,  from  nil  to  7,906  tons;  of  chemicals, 
from  25,879  to  29,570  tons,  although  the  value  dropped  from  2,686,737  fl.  to 
2,577,693  fl.  Iron  and  manganese  ores  fell  from  57,484  to  42,820  tons;  iron, 
steel,  and  manufactures  thereof,  from  25,103  to  22,465  tons.  Arrivals  of  cattle 
feed  n.o.p.,  lime,  cement,  glass  and  glassware,  salt,  and  automobiles  were  also 
smaller. 

The  decrease  in  the  weight  of  exports  to  France  is  chiefly  due  to  the  lessened 
shipments  of  coal,  coke,  and  briquettes,  which  fell  from  784,268  to  740,755  tons. 
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Exports  of  pease  and  beans  decreased  from  4,309  to  1,660  tons;  cocoa  beans, 
from  4,049  to  1,016  tons;  potatoes,  from  11,242  to  6,631  tons;  sugar  beets,  from 
3,780  to  623  tons;  vegetable  oils,  from  7,368  to  4,919  tons;  and  rope,  from  3,603 
to  1,915  tons. 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof  increased 
from  11,084  to  16,557  tons;  rags,  from  1,230  to  3,380  tons;  vegetable  products 
n.o.p.  (principally  unprocessed  straw),  from  2,768  to  30,328  tons. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Imports  from  the  United  States  increased  in  weight  from  the  six  months' 
total  last  year  of  288,687  tons  to  299,159  tons  for  the  first  half  of  1935,  but  the 
value  dropped  from  36,967,664  fl.  to  32,460,633  fl.  As  regards  exports,  however, 
the  weight  fell  from  128,419  to  104,869  tons,  though  here  the  value  rose  from 
10,091,607  fl.  to  15,992,337  fl.  The  import  balance  thus  declined  for  the  respective 
periods  from  26,876,037  fl.  to  16,468,326  fl. 

The  commodities  chiefly  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  imports 
during  the  six  months  just  completed  over  the  same  period  in  1934  were  the 
following:  gasolene,  from  29,682  to  47,105  tons;  crude  petroleum,  from  17,060 
to  30,642  tons;  raw  phosphate,  from  23,829  to  30,935  tons;  refined  petroleum, 
from  43,026  to  45,281  tons;  and  wheat,  from  14,067  to  16,157  tons.  These  are 
all  products  with  a  comparatively  low  net  weight  value,  which  explains  the 
irregular  development  of  the  volume  and  value  of  shipments  from  the  United 
States. 

Decreases  were  noticeable  in  the  imports  of  cattle  feed  n.o.p.  (principally 
linseed  cakes),  from  29,302  to  20,076  tons;  raw  cotton,  from  13,509  to  7,914  • 
tons;  lumber,  wood  products,  and  furniture,  from  28,513  to  21,505  tons;  iron, 
steel,  and  manufactures  thereof,  from  6,523  to  2,072  tons;  lead  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  leaf  tobacco,  and  rendered  animal  fat. 

Exports  of  raw  iron  to  the  United  States  declined  from  34,760  to  12,307 
tons.  Vegetable  oil  shipments  increased  from  709  tons  (84,122  fl.)  to  40,737 
tons  (5,887,080  fl.).  Shipments  of  butter  amounted  to  3,340  tons  (no  exports 
in  1934) ;  and  tallow  and  edible  fats  to  1,083  tons  (none  in  1934).  Exports  of 
rope,  rags,  and  tin  were  also  higher. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

Imports  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  declined  from  101,378  tons 
valued  at  28,262,647  fl.  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934  to  91,655  tons  valued 
at  25,748,538  fl.  for  the  January- June  period  of  1935,  whereas  exports  rose  from 
35,987  tons  with  a  value  of  13,353,211  fl.  to  45,010  tons  and  14,596,661  fl.  respec- 
tively.  The  import  balance  dropped  from  14,909,436  fl.  to  11,151,927  fl. 

Corn  arrivals,  which  in  the  first  half-year  of  1934  amounted  to  8,206  tons, 
declined  to  1,779  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1935;  coffee,  from  4,921 
to  2,375  tons;  and  leaf  tobacco,  from  6,375  to  5,322  tons.  Imports  of  feeding 
cakes  (chiefly  copra  cake)  dropped  from  17,836  to  7,373  tons,  but  those  of  copra 
itself  increased  from  18,621  to  21,392  tons.  Imports  of  palm  kernels  increased 
from  360  to  3,979  tons;  vegetable  oils,  from  2,659  to  7,157  tons;  and  tea,  from 
3,724  to  5,204  tons. 

Referring  to  exports,  the  most  important  factor  is  the  increase,  both  in 
weight  and  value,  in  the  shipment  of  piece-goods.  This  is  due  to  quota  restric- 
tions on  the  importations  of  these  articles  from  certain  countries  into  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies.  During  the  January-June  period  of  last  year  the  weight  of 
these  despatched  to  the  Indies  from  Holland  was  only  1,494  tons  valued  at 
2,243,674  fl.,  but  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1935  shipments  rose  to 
2,969  tons  valued  at  4,036,674  fl. 
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In  addition,  the  following  export  items  showed  increases  these  past  six 
months:  milk  products,  from  3,377  to  4,387  tons;  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures 
thereof,  from  3,013  to  3,511  tons;  implements  and  machinery,  from  1,713  to 
2,045  tons;  and  beer,  from  1,389  to  2,517  tons. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

According  to  the  Netherlands  statistics,  total  imports  from  Canada  increased 
from  57,248  tons  valued  at  3,381,000  fl.  in  the  first  half  of  1934  to  69,831  tons 
valued  at  3,898,000  fl.  for  the  January- June  period  of  this  year.  Complete' figures 
are  not  available,  but  according  to  the  data  published,  the  chief  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  cereal  group.  Wheat  arrivals  were  greater  by  8,054  tons 
(563,000  fl.).  Imports  of  buckwheat  rose  by  161,000  fl.,  oats  by  120,000  fl.,  and 
flour  by  47,000  fl.  Increases  were  also  recorded  in  fresh  apples,  undressed  furs, 
salmon,  bronze,  and  used  bags. 

On  the  other  hand,  decreases  have  taken  place  in  fish  meal  arrivals,  which 
declined  by  120,000  fl.,  automobile  tires  by  59,000  fl.,  linseed  cake  by  37,000  fl., 
building  board  by  32,000  fl.,  and  sulphite  pulp  by  29,000  fl.  Copper,  valued  at 
152,000  fl.  in  the  first  six  months  of  1934;  soap,  at  37,000  fl.;  pitch  pine,  at 
24,000  fl.,  and  unexposed  films,  at  16,000  fl.,  find  no  place  in  the  returns  for  the 
six  months  under  review. 

Principal  Imports  from  Canada 

The  table  appended  gives  the  imports  of  the  principal  commodities  from 
«    Canada  into  the  Netherlands  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  and  1935  respec- 
tively:— 

January-June,  1934  January-June,  1935 
M.Tons     1.000  Fl.    M.  Tons     1.000  Fl. 


57,248 

3,381 

69,831 

3.898 

Salmon,  fresh,  salted  or  smoked.... 

18 

9 

2,389 

i83 

949 

63 

Wheat  

42.591 

1,815 

50,645 

2,378 

Oats  

2,032 

77 

4,572 

197 

777 

36 

4,238 

197 

1,179 

93 

1,756 

115 

107 

23 

81 

17 

897 

43 

103 

6 

Copper   (in  blocks  and  bars)    .  . 

560 

152 

Raw  and  semi-processed  materials  of 

vegetable  origin,  n.o.p  

127 

9 

Brass  and  bronze   (in  blocks,  rods. 

etc.)   

66 

15 

Flour  

1.047 

71 

1.666 

118 

3.463 

315 

2.902 

286 

Manufactures  of  wood,  n.o.p  

34 

8 

15 

4 

1 

10 

4.637 

12 

130 

21 

261 

33 

Building  board    (of   gypsum,  wood- 

wool,   sawdust,    magnesite,  peat. 

etc.)   

403 

48 

381 

16 

Automobile  tires  (units)  

13.876 

263 

12,275 

204 

Unexposed  films  of  all  kinds   .  . 

2 

16 

57 

37 

807 

24 

Holland  trade  figures  report  a  decline  in  exports  to  Canada  from  19,239 
tons  valued  at  1,873,000  fl.  for  the  January-June  period  of  1934  to  11,457  tons 
worth  1,837,000  fl.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  Canadian  statistics,  which  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1935  show  a  very  substantial  increase  in  imports  of  Nether- 
lands origin.  The  only  explanation  appears  to  be  that  certain  Netherlands  goods 
destined  for  Canada,  which  are  shipped  via  either  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
United  States,  are  being  accredited  as  exports  to  those  countries  in  the  trade 
returns. 
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Principal  Exports  to  Canada 

Principal  commodities  exported  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  Dominion  are 
reproduced  in  the  table  below: — 

January-June,  1934  January- June,  1935 
M.Tons     1,000  Fl.    M,  Tons     1,000  Fl. 


19,239 

1,873 

11,457 

1,837 

I  ^  y"v  y^i     \~  CilOfl 

25 

4 

20 

4 

30 

4 

32 

5 

42 

26 

17 

12 

Bulbs 

21 

11 

28 

14 

224 

68 

280 

99 

32 

4 

91 

6 

382 

42 

278 

29 

85 

23 

10 

13 

211 

105 

90 

40 

677 

79 

684 

72 

80 

34 

Quantity  and 

value  u 

nknown 

94 

16 

78 

15 

1.882 

349 

4,976 

920 

5 

11 

2 

5 

Cotton  dry  goods,  multi-coloured   .  . 

25 

51 

1 

2 

21 

4 

10 

4 

Gin    (1,000    litres  =  220    gallons,  of 

8 

6 

244 

"36 

401 

58 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  REGULATION  IN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES  1 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

X 

Germany 

(Equivalents  in  this  report  have  been  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  R.M.I  equal  to  40  cents 
Canadian,  and  the  kilo  at  2-2  pounds) 

Hamburg,  July  18,  1935. — In  reviewing  the  situation  surrounding  the 
German  market  for  Canadian  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
primary  consideration  to  the  current  effect  on  all  German  import  trade  of  the 
serious  economic  position  which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  since  1931,  also 
to  the  policy  of  the  present  and  recent  governments  of  exercising  an  extensive 
degree  of  control  over  private  business.  The  results  of  these  influences  have 
been  (1)  that,  at  the  moment,  no  import  trade  into  Germany  can  be  arranged 
except  in  compensation  for  German  exports,  and  (2)  that  no  import  of  wheat 
or  wheat  flour,  or,  in  fact,  of  other  goods,  can  be  carried  on  without  express 
governmental  permission  for  the  completion  of  every  individual  transaction  first 
having,  been  secured.  The  incidence  of  these  two  features  of  the  present  market 
position  render  it  obvious  that  Canadian  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour  into 
Germany  is  faced  with  abnormal  obstacles.  As  will  be  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing comments  on  more  detailed  factors,  their  effect  is  more  serious  in  the  case 


1  Former  reports  in  this  series  were  published  as  follows:  United  Kingdom  and  the  Nether- 
lands, No.  1635;  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  No.  1636;  France,  No.  1637;  the  Irish  Free  State. 
No.  1638;  and  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  in  No.  1642. 
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of  wheat,  in  which  there  is  a  theoretical  opportunity  of  doing  business,  than  in 
that  of  wheat  flour  which,  owing  to  high  tariffs,  has  now  been  virtually  excluded 
from  the  German  market  for  several  years. 

WHEAT 

Germany  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  more  important  of  Canada's 
wheat  markets.  A  country  of  temperate  climate  and  herself  a  prolific  producer 
of  cereals,  Germany  normally  requires  large  amounts  of  wheat  and  rye  for 
general  consumption  in  the  form  of  bread.  Rye  has,  of  course,  been  used,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  and  by  various  strata  of  the  population,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  wheat,  both  on  account  of  its  lower  price  and  its  peculiar  nutritive 
qualities,  but  wheat  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  in  large  demand  and  supplies 
of  foreign  origin  have  been  required  to  augment  those  of  home  production. 
Canada  has  taken  a  prominent  place  among  suppliers  of  this  commodity.  In 
1928,  for  example,  Canada  supplied  over  43  per  cent  of  Germany's  wheat 
imports,  while  over  the  period  1926-34  the  corresponding  average  was  41  -6 
per  cent.  Germany's  imports  of  wheat  for  domestic  consumption  reached  a 
maximum  in  the  year  1927,  when  the  total  amounted  to  2,612,147  metric  tons 
(96,700,000  bushels).  The  corresponding  figure  recorded  during  1934  was 
646,961  tons  (24,000,000  bushels),  of  which  Canada  supplied  437,933  tons 
(16,000,000  bushels)  or  67  per  cent. 

The  German  customs  tariff  provides  for  duties  to  be  levied  on  wheat 
imports.  The  basic  rate  is  R.M.35  per  100  kg.  (Can.$3.80  per  bushel) ,  at  which 
figure  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  considerable  volume  of  trade  to  be 
carried  on.  In  practice  there  is  no  import  of  wheat  subject  to  this  duty. 
Instead,  and  despite  the  existence  in  the  tariff  of  lower  but  non-effective  rates 
formerly  available  under  a  scheme  for  the  subsidization  of  the  export  of  grains 
and  milled  products  (see  also  below) ,  import  business  is  now  to  be  arranged 
through  authority  granted  by  the  Grain  Bureau,  while,  in  place  of  an  import 
duty,  there  is  now  collected  by  the  bureau  a  monopoly  tax  which,  with  the 
exception  of  stipulated  business  profits,  bridges  the  gap  between  purchase  price 
and  artificially  arranged  home  market  quotations. 

Domestic  market  prices  of  grains  in  Germany  are  regulated  by  the  bureau 
referred  to  above.  The  system  is  a  most  comprehensive  one  and  provides 
specific  prices  as  being  payable  to  producers  with  complementary  schedules  of 
profits  or  commissions  applying  to  subsequent  transactions  involved  in  distri- 
bution and  consumption.  The  scheme  applies  equally  to  grain  of  domestic 
or  foreign  origin,  once,  of  course,  the  latter  has  been  imported  into  the  country 
and  has  entered  into  its  internal  commerce. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  monopoly  system  and  that  of 
price-fixing,  the  following  quotation  for  domestic  wheat  by  Hamburg  mills  and 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  same  mills  of  stocks  of  Manitoba  No.  1  grade, 
may  be  cited.  The  domestic  figure  for  good  milling  grades  at  R.M.213  per 
metric  ton  is  equal  to  Can.$2.30  per  bushel,  while  the  Manitoba  may  be 
computed  at  the  considerably  higher  price  of  Can.$3.90  per  bushel.  This 
price,  which  is  now  no  more  than  a  theoretical  calculation,  as  there  is  at  present 
no  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  in  Germany,  comprises  a  basic  cost  per  bushel  of 
Can.$l  and  a  monopoly  tax  (or  cost  of  bonds  entitling  duty-free  import  or 
import  at  extremely  low  rates,  now  unobtainable)  of  Can. $2. 90  per  bushel, 
and  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  closely  comparable  with  the  prices  paid  for  Canadian 
stocks  when  last  sold  in  this  market  some  ten  months  ago.  The  import  bonds, 
herein  referred  to,  need  only  be  described  as  adjuncts  to  the  system,  noted  above 
and  now  inoperative,  for  stimulating  exports  of  surplus  domestic  grades  and 
permitting,  in  return,  the  import  of  foreign  supplies  of  high-quality  grain  and 
other  types  in  keen  demand  throughout  the  country  at  favourable  rates  of  duty. 
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A  further  influence  of  importance  on  the  market  outlook  for  Canadian 
wheat  in  Germany  is  the  requirement  of  the  Government  that  no  more  than 
specified  proportions  of  foreign  stocks  may  be  used  by  local  flour  mills.  The 
maximum  permitted  is,  at  the  moment,  20  per  cent,  although  the  regulation 
is  practically  non-operative  owing  to  heavy  reductions  in  imports  and  a  com- 
parative absence  from  the  market  of  any  wheat  of  foreign  origin. 

The  above  statements,  it  must  be  noted,  constitute  no  more  than  an 
extremely  brief  summary  of  the  current  situation  in  the  German  wheat  market. 
Its  essence  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  general  decline  in  import  business  and 
its  transaction  on  a  barter  basis,  but  also  in  the  rigid  governmental  control  of 
the  grain  trade  which,  apparently,  is  to  be  subject  to  alteration  when  general 
economic  conditions  and  those  in  the  agricultural  and  milling  industries  necessi- 
tate such  action. 

FLOUR 

In  so  far  as  flour  is  concerned,  the  situation  is  considerably  less  involved, 
but  generally  similar  to  that  of  wTheat.  Canadian  flour  could,  in  the  first  place, 
be  imported  into  Germany  only  in  compensation  for  German  exports  to  Canada. 
Were  it  required,  and  such  transactions  capable  of  arrangement,  the  flour,  on 
importation,  would  be  subject  to  customs  duties.  The  rate  for  baking  types, 
applicable  to  all  countries,  is  R.M.59-83  per  100  kg.,  approximately  $21.32  per 
196-pound  barrel,  obviously  a  prohibitive  figure.  This  rate  of  duty  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  duty  applicable  to  wheat  imports,  being  If  times  this  figure,  with 
an  additional  levy  of  R.M.I -50  per  100  kg. 

As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  flour  prices  are  subject  to  control  by  governmental 
authority.  Mills  must  accordingly  dispose  of  their  production  at  figures  based 
on  cost  and  operating  expenses,  while  the  baking  trade  is  assured  of  standard 
prices  of  its  raw  material  requirements. 

Canadian  flour  wras,  some  five  to  ten  years  ago,  in  large  demand  in  Ger- 
many. Its  superior  qualities  for  blending  had  been  widely  recognized.  Imports 
during  the  year  1926  may  be  conservatively  estimated  to  have  been  valued  at 
no  less  than  $3,000,000.  Successive  increases  in  import  duties  led  to  the  inevit- 
able result  that  the  trade  underwent  drastic  declines  until,  in  1931,  it  had 
ceased  entirely.  Recent  influences  affecting  all  import  trade  into  Germany, 
referred  to  above,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  export  of  foreign  exchange,  together 
with  the  stimulation  of  the  German  milling  industry  and  the  gradual  adaptation 
of  the  baking  trades  to  the  use  of  various  substitutes  have  by  now  provided 
what  appear  to  be  insuperable  obstacles  to  any  immediate  revival  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

XI 

Czech  oslo  vakia 

The  Czechoslovakian  wheat  and  flour  market  bears  a  strong  resemblance, 
in  its  essential  features,  to  that  of  Germany  and  of  several  other  Central  European 
countries.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  valuable  outlet  for  both  wheat  and  flour, 
Czechoslovakia  has  recently  bought  and  is  now  buying  very  limited  quantities 
from  Canada.  The  principal  reasons  for  this  are  (1)  the  development  of  "  barter  " 
transactions  with  countries  in  which  Czechoslovakian  credit  has  been  "  frozen  " 
through  foreign  exchange  control,  and  (2)  the  operations  of  a  governmentally- 
created  and  directed  grain  monopoly.  In  the  case  of  the  first  of  these,  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  and  relationship  with  wrheat-producing  countries  underlies  the 
feasibility  of  arranging  sales  of  wheat  in  the  Czechoslovakian  market.  The 
operations  of  the  grain  monopoly,  on  the  other  hand,  prescribe  the  precise  means 
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whereby  these  may  be  concluded.  With  respect  to  flour,  import  trade  has  suffered 
from  artificially  stimulated  domestic  competition  to  a  point  where  it  is  now 
practically  non-existent. 

Wheat 

There  is  normally  a  substantial  market  in  Czechoslovakia  for  foreign  wheat. 
A  large  population  of  industrial  workers  and  limited  agricultural  resources  form 
its  basis.  Canada  has  supplied  a  considerable  part  of  this  demand,  shipments 
having  customarily  been  made  via  the  port  of  Hamburg.  In  1927  total  imports 
of  wheat  into  Czechoslovakia  were  recorded  as  amounting  to  279,500  metric 
tons  (10,340,000  bushels),  of  which  it  may  be  estimated  that  some  40,000  tons 
(1,480,000  bushels)  were  of  Canadian  origin.  The  total  recorded  import  in  1934 
was  2,250  metric  tons  (83,250  bushels),  all  of  which  was  drawn  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states  of  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary. 

The  causes  of  the  disappearance  of  Canadian  wheat  from  the  Czechoslovak- 
ian  market  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  institution  by  the  Government  of  the 
system  of  barter  trade  with  other  countries,  particularly  those  in  which  unliqui- 
dated credits  have  been  available,  in  the  requirement  of  the  Government  that 
wheat  imports  may  be  arranged  only  under  licence,  in  the  tariff,  and  in  regu- 
lations preventing  the  free  export  of  foreign  exchange.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that, 
in  the  case  of  trade  or  "  barter  "  agreements  with  other  countries  from  which 
wheat  has  been  imported,  the  creditor  firms  within  the  country,  or  the  Govern- 
ment itself  in  some  cases,  has  been  reimbursed  directly  through  the  proceeds 
from  sales,  exporters  in  the  countries  participating  in  the  transactions  being  paid 
in  their  own  currency  by  the  purchasers  of  Czechoslovakian  products.  In  so  far 
as  the  tariff  on  wheat  is  concerned,  the  rate  at  present  applicable  to  imports 
from  Canada  and  all  other  countries  is  kc.64  per  100  kg.,  which  is  equivalent 
to  Can.$0.73  per  Ibushel.  Included  in  this  figure,  but  in  practice  a  separate 
levy,  there  is  a  surcharge,  adjusted  from  time  to  time  by  official  decree  to  com- 
pensate for  the  difference  between  world  and  home  market  prices,  which  is 
currently  equivalent  to  Can.$0.16  per  bushel.  Wheat  imports  into  Czecho- 
slovakia can,  at  the  same  time,  be  arranged  only  under  licence,  for  which  a  fee 
of  1  per  cent  is  payable,  and  even  then  only  by  the  Czechoslovakian  Grain 
Company,  which  holds  a  monopoly  covering  all  trade  in  wheat  or  .flour,  or  by 
its  appointees,  presumably  the  commercial  firms  who  hold  membership  in  the 
organization. 

Further  and  more  general  influences  on  the  current  wheat  market  situation 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Government's  policy  of  fixing  grain  prices,  of  conscripting 
grain  stocks,  and  of  encouraging  domestic  production  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 
A  scheme  of  price  regulation,  designed  to  encourage  grain  production  and  to 
ensure  greater  stability  in  the  market  than  had  previously  existed,  has  been 
co-ordinated  with  one  of  grain  conscription.  The  operation  of  the  plans  does 
not  permit  of  detailed  elaboration,  'but,  although  assuring  producers  of  fixed 
return,  these  have,  at  the  same  time,  exercised  a  damaging  effect  on  the  feed 
grain  situation  and  have,  additionally,  resulted  in  appreciable  decreases  in  the 
general  consumption  of  cereal  foods.  The  current  price  to  Prague  mills  to-day 
of  wheat  of  standard  milling  quality  approximates  to  Can.$2.06  per  bushel. 

Buying  operations  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Grain  Monopoly  towards  the 
close  of  1934  resulted  in  heavier  purchases  than  were  apparently  justified  by 
a  contracting  market.  Deliveries  and  contracts  placed  in  Yugoslavia  particu- 
larly, together  with  declining  consumption,  have  led  to  the  accumulation  of  a 
considerable  surplus  of  stocks,  the  liquidation  of  which  will  apparently  be  pro- 
tracted. In  the  meantime  the  Czechoslovakian  wheat  market  remains  quiescent, 
encumbered  by  the  controlling  factors  noted  above. 
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Flour 

As  with  wheat,  Czechoslovakia  has  also  been  a  heavy  buyer  of  Canadian 
flour.  There  has  been  an  evident  preference  for  Canadian  stocks,  exports  from 
Canada  to  Hamburg  having,  during  recent  years,  been  to  a  large  extent  destined 
for  the  Czechoslovakian  market.  From  a  trade  valued  at  some  $500,000  in 
1931,  there  has  since  been  a  decline  of  the  most  serious  proportions,  Canadian 
flour  exports  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1934  being  estimated  in  value  at  no  more  than 
$45,000. 

The  outstanding  influence  now  affecting  this  trade,  apart  from  the  necessity 
of  securing  import  permits,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  is  the  increased  activity 
of  the  domestic  milling  industry  which,  while  consuming  proportionately  larger 
quantities  of  wheat,  has  necessarily  limited  the  opportunities  for  the  sale 
of  all  foreign  flour.  This  activity,  and  the  resulting  competition  offered 
to  imported  stocks,  has,  as  its  prime  cause,  the  regulation  of  grain  and  flour 
prices,  which  has  permitted  more  profitable  operation  than  under  normal 
and  uncontrolled  conditions.  There  is  to  be  further  considered  the  influence  of 
the  customs  tariff.  The  rate  now  applicable  to  Canadian  flour  imported  into 
Czechoslovakia  is  kc.160  per  100  kg.,  the  equivalent  of  Can.$6  per  196-lb.  barrel. 
Decreased  consumption  of  cereals  and  their  products,  an  indirect  result  of  price- 
fixing  policies,  has  also  limited  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  further  factor 
of  the  regulation  by  variable  restrictions  of  the  import  of  artificially  bleached 
flour  exercises  as  well  a  restricting  influence  on  sales  of  this  commodity  and, 
until  there  has  been  a  general  removal  of  the  restrictions  which  now  fetter  the 
trade,  no  revival  in  imports  from  Canada  can  be  anticipated. 


POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  PORTUGAL 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Milan,  July  10,  1935. — Portugal,  although  existing  as  a  separate  political 
entity  from  the  twelfth  century,  is,  from  the  Canadian  commercial  point  of  view, 
an  undeveloped  region.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  direct  sea  communication  and 
the  meagre  trade  exchanges  between  the  two  countries. 

population  and  purchasing  power 

The  area  of  Portugal — including  the  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands  with  a 
surface  of  1,236  square  miles,  which  for  administration  purposes  are  considered 
as  part  of  Portugal — is  35,490  square  miles,  with,  according  to  the  census  of 
December  1,  1930,  a  population  of  6,826,000. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  20  per  cent 
in  industry,  under  1  per  cent  in  fishing,  and  half  of  1  per  cent  in  mining.  Forests 
occupy  26  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  Farming  practices  are  still  antiquated. 
The  best-tilled  farms  are  in  the  north,  in  the  Province  of  Minho.  Small  farmers 
and  peasants  form  the  bulk  of  this  section  of  the  community.  Wheat,  maize, 
rye,  oats  and  barley,  and  wine  are  the  principal  agricultural  products.  The  fish- 
ing population  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  sardine  industry,  which  has  been  going 
through  a  hard  time.  The  present  Government  is  doing  its  best  to  promote  cod 
fishing.  Apart  from  agriculture  and  fishing,  the  most  important  industries  are 
textiles,  mining,  resin  products,  cement,  paper,  fertilizers,  glass,  and  pottery. 
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The  standard  of  living  in  general  is  very  low,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  average 
wage  table  of  various  trades: — 

Wages  per  Day 

Coal  mining   10  Escudos  ($0.4480) 

Metallurgy   14  Escudos  (  0.6272) 

Agriculture   8  Escudos  (  0.3584) 

Construction   16  Escudos  (  0.7168) 

Textile   13  Escudos  (  0.5824) 

Chemical   20  Escudos  (  0.8960) 


It  follows  that  the  Portuguese  market  is  one  of  price.  The  purchase  of  luxury- 
articles  is  confined  to  a  very  restricted  class,  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Labour-saving  appliances  are  of  little  interest;  domestic  labour  is  cheap. 

PHYSICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  FEATURES 

Portugal  is  a  rugged  country  with  mountainous  regions,  particularly  in  the 
north.  There  are  two  main  trading  centres,  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  the  only  two 
cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants.  Lisbon,  the  capital,  has  594,380  inhabitants 
and  Oporto  232,280.  These  figures  do  not  give  any  idea  of  the  distribution  power 
of  these  cities,  as  the  most  densely  settled  parts  of  Portugal  are  the  regions 
round  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  most  sparsely  settled  portion  is  along  the  south- 
west by  the  Spanish  border  of  Huelva;  the  northwestern  portion  is  also  sparsely 
settled.  All  other  towns,  except  Coimbra  (27,000)  and  Evora  (22,000),  on  the 
mainland  have  under  20,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  centre  in  the  Island  of 
Madeira  is  Funchal,  with  approximately  31,000  inhabitants;  and  in  the  Azores, 
Ponto  del  Grada.  In  marketing  goods  these  islands  should  not  be  included  in 
any  effort  in  Portugal  itself;  they  are  too  far  away  from  the  mainland,  and  to  do 
business  with  them  connections  in  Funchal  and  Porto  del  Grada  are  essential. 
There  is  no  distinct  geographical  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Behind  Portugal  are  the  remnants  of  a  great  colonial  empire.  A  large  part 
of  the  wealth  of  Portugal  is  derived  from  these  colonies.  The  total  area  of  the 
colonies  is  800,400  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  10,384,000. 

PORTS  AND  TRADE  ROUTES 

The  two  principal  ports  of  Portugal  are  Lisbon,  on  the  Tagus  in  the  southern 
part,  and  Oporto,  on  the  Douro  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  In  so  far  as  the 
southern  port  of  Lisbon  is  concerned,  this  can  be  regarded  as  the  principal  national 
port.  It  is  also  the  last  European  port  of  call  for  passenger  ships  on  the  South 
American  route.  There  are  12  kilometres  of  riverside  quays,  eight  shelter  basins 
of  an  area  of  45  hectares,  four  dry  docks  varying  in  length  from  45  to  180  metres, 
three  slipways,  two  2-story  reinforced  concrete  warehouses,  and  five  bonded 
depots  of  a  total  area  of  102,285  square  metres.  Rail  facilities  exist  for  all  opera- 
tions and  the  quays  are  connected  with  the  broad-gauge  lines  of  the  Portuguese 
Railway.  There  is  also  a  network  of  narrow-gauge  lines.  The  port  equipment 
is  most  modern,  including  electric,  hydraulic,  and  steam  cranes  with  a  lifting 
capacity  up  to  15  tons;  two  floating  cranes,  one  of  50  tons  and  the  other  of  100 
tons  capacity;  two  electric  coal  conveyors,  four  sack-piling  machines,  high  seas 
tugs  varying  in  power  from  500  to  1,500,  and  dredgers. 

The  northern  port  of  Oporto  is  chiefly  a  centre  for  the  port  wine  trade  and 
also  for  pit  props  and  sardines.  While  Oporto  itself  is  an  industrial  centre  with 
important  textile  industries,  shipbuilding  and  wagon  building,  modern  vessels  are 
not  able  to  reach  the  city  owing  to  the  bar  across  the  Douro  river,  and  an  artificial 
harbour,  Leixoes,  has  been  constructed  for  the  larger  vessels,  while  smaller  vessels 
of  from  200  to  300  tons  only  go  direct  to  Oporto. 
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A  considerable  number  of  contracts  were  given  in  1931  for  improving  Leixoes 
harbour.  The  dredging  of  the  harbour  basin  and  removal  of  reefs  of  rock  have 
not  yet  been  undertaken.  The  construction  of  a  dock,  however,  of  500  metres  in 
length  and  175  metres  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  10  metres  below  normal  water 
level,  is  under  way;  also  about  400  metres  have  been  added  to  the  addition  to 
the  outer  mole,  but  the  work  is  not  yet  finished.  This  is  a  very  important  work 
to  protect  the  harbour  against  heavy  seas. 

Setubal,  the  centre  of  the  sardine  trade,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Lisbon, 
is  the  only  other  port  of  any  importance.  In  quoting  Portugal,  c.i.f.  prices  Lisbon 
and  Oporto  should  always  be  given.  The  trade  of  the  north  is  very  distinct  from 
that  of  the  south,  Lisbon  serving  the  south  and  Oporto  the  north. 

ROLLING  STOCK 

In  1932  the  railway  stock  consisted  of  561  locomotives,  1,350  passenger 
coaches,  and  9,720  wagons.  In  the  same  year  the  total  length  of  track  was  2,106 
miles.  The  best  train  in  Portugal  is  known  as  the  "  Sud-Express,"  from  Lisbon  to 
Oporto  and  vice  versa.  Coastwise  shipping  of  course  accounts  for  some  of  the 
deficiencies  in  internal  communication,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  automobile 
traffic  and  bus  lines,  more  roads  are  being  built.  A  road  board  was  instituted  in 
1927  to  ameliorate  road  conditions.  There  was  first  of  all  a  five-year  plan,  which 
was  completed  in  1932,  under  which  3,800  kilometres  of  road  were  reconstructed 
and  700  kilometres  of  new  road  were  built,  of  which  over  half  has  been  com- 
pleted, as  well  as  the  construction  of  numerous  bridges.  In  November,  1933,  the 
Government  authorized  a  further  road-construction  scheme  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  £9,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  during  this 
period  1,150  kilometres  of  new  road  will  be  constructed  and  3,530  kilometres 
reconstructed.  As  the  work  proceeds  very  slowly,  there  is  very  little  demand  for 
road  machinery,  and  when  the  ten-year  period  has  elapsed  a  further  scheme 
will  be  necessary  before  the  country  will  have  anything  like  proper  roads. 

There  are  three  navigable  rivers — the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Guardania. 
The  Douro  is  capable  of  carrying  a  fair-sized  sailing  vessel  for  a  distance  of  100 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  Tagus  to  a  distance  of  125  miles.  Like  the  Douro, 
the  utility  of  the  Guardania  is  lessened  by  a  bar.  This  is  the  waterway  for  the 
mine  region  of  southern  Portugal. 

TRADE  CONNECTIONS 

For  many  years  Great  Britain  has  occupied  first  place  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
Portugal.  The  United  States,  Germany,  and  France  are  the  next  chief  suppliers 
of  goods,  while  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  are,  in  that  order,  the 
chief  purchasers  of  Portuguese  goods.  The  United  Kingdom  took  22-31  per  cent 
of  Portuguese  exports  in  1933,  followed  by  France  with  9-80,  and  Germany  with 
9-46.  The  chief  country  in  the  New  World  with  which  Portugal  has  the  closest 
sentimental  relations  is  Brazil,  which  was  an  old  Portuguese  colony;  there  their 
kindred  are  and  their  own  language  is  spoken.  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  is 
practically  unknown.  The  business  methods  of  the  Portuguese  are  peculiarly 
southern.  Any  commercial  visitor  from  Canada  must  become  accustomed  to  the 
methods  of  the  country.  Long  credit  is  essential.  Social  courtesy  prefaces  all 
commercial  activity. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICES 

The  distance  of  Montreal  from  Lisbon  is  2,950  miles,  and  from  Oporto  2,900. 
The  distances  between  New  York  and  these  two  ports  are  respectively  3,025  and 
2,944  miles.  The  distance  between  London  and  Lisbon  is  1,035  miles,  and  between 
London  and  Oporto  877  miles;  from  Liverpool  the  distances  are  998  and  837 
respectively.  By  rail,  Lisbon  is  410  miles  from  Madrid.  There  is  no  direct 
steamship  service  between  Canada  and  Portugal. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  paper  peso  and  metric  ton  are  used  throughout  this  report,  which  equal  42-44  cents 
Canadian  and  2,205  pounds  respectively) 

Buenos  Aires,  July  19,  1935. — At  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  calendar 
year  it  is  obvious  that  the  favourable  trend  in  general  economic  conditions  has 
been  well  maintained.  The  bulk  of  the  wheat  crop  has  been  disposed  of  at 
generally  profitable  prices,  the  maize  crop  has  turned  out  the  largest  on  record, 
foreign  trade  has  continued  to  expand,  revenue  figures  show  increases  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  the  increased  clearing  house  figures,  higher 
railway  returns,  and  reduced  liabilities  from  bankruptcies,  indicate  more  active 
and  better  business  conditions.  In  addition,  the  reorganization  of  the  consoli- 
dated and  floating  national  debt  by  conversion  loans  and,  finally,  by  the  creation 
of  the  Central  Bank,  has  definitely  clarified  government  finances. 

The  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  is  not,  however,  promising  in  view 
of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  new  crops  and  pastures  caused  by  lack  of  rain. 
Furthermore,  the  maize  market  has  weakened  appreciably  and  prices  have 
dropped  below  the  established  minimum  price  set  by  the  Grain  Board,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  state  will  be  faced  with  a  considerable  loss  in  the  disposal 
of  its  record  crop. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

The  presidential  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in  May  clearly  defined 
the  improvement  which  has  gradually  been  taking  place  in  the  finances  of  the 
country.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  whereas  in  1930  the  budget  deficit  was  329,- 
000,000  pesos,  the  deficit  for  1934  had  been  reduced  to  1,000,000  pesos,  out  of  a 
total  expenditure  of  904,300,000  pesos.  It  is  true  that,  in  effecting  this  balance, 
various  items  were  paid  for  out  of  bond  issues  and  as  such  were  listed  as  revenue. 
Total  revenue  from  bond  negotiations  was  given  as  163,800,000  pesos,  110,200,000 
pesos  of  which  were  for  public  works  and  the  balance  for  armaments,  contribution 
to  the  civil  pensions  fund,  advances  to  the  provinces,  and  various  other  expendi- 
tures. Profits  from  the  Exchange  Control  Office  were  not,  however,  listed  in  the 
budget. 

As  regards  the  public  debt,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  total  had  only  risen  by 
201,000,000  pesos  since  1931  to  3,640,000,000  pesos  at  the  end  of  1934.  In  spite 
of  this  increase,  the  cost  of  debt  services  has  hardly  risen  owing  to  the  various 
conversion  schemes  carried  out  within  the  last  few  years.  In  1930  the  debt  ser- 
vices were  231,700,000  pesos,  and  in  1934  they  amounted  to  232,400,000  pesos. 
Furthermore,  in  1931,  1,208,000,000  pesos  of  the  total  debt  was  floating  indebted- 
ness, but  by  the  end  of  1934  this  had  been  reduced  to  817,000,000  pesos. 

On  June  6  the  Central  Bank  was  formally  opened.  This  bank  took  over  the 
gold  from  the  old  Conversion  Office  at  a  new  rate  of  exchange  approximately 
equal  to  current  official  exchange  buying  rates.  As  a  result  of  this  the  Govern- 
ment made  a  profit  of  701,060,766  pesos.  By  the  use  of  part  of  this  credit  and 
by  the  consolidation  of  part  of  the  floating  debt  into  a  400,000 ,000-peso  treasury 
bond,  the  floating  debt  was  reduced  to  109,000.000  pesos.  By  these  and  other: 
operations,  it  is  calculated  that  the  total  Government  debt  has  been  decreased  to 
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3,126.000,000  pesos.  The  reduction  in  the  floating  debt  has  already  reacted 
favourably  for  the  Government,  as  the  money  rates  quoted  by  banks  dropped 
immediately  after  the  operation. 

At  the  end  of  April  the  Government  floated  a  new  internal  loan  of  25,000,000 
pesos,  4^  per  cent  interest,  which  was  issued  at  86  per  cent.  The  loan  was  over- 
subscribed by  various  underwriters.  In  May  a  conversion  loan  amounting  to 
£8.100,000  was  issued  at  94  per  cent  in  London,  but  it  was  reported  that  a  great 
percentage  of  this  loan  was  left  on  the  hands  of  the  underwriters.  Finally,  early 
in  July  the  Minister  of  Finance  issued  a  plan  of  conversion  for  bonds  of  the 
republic  and  of  various  provinces  which  had  originally  been  issued  in  French 
francs.  The  savings  in  debt  services  from  this  operation  is  calculated  at  about 
6,829,000  pesos  annually. 

The  revenue  returns  continue  to  show  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  For  the  first  six  months  total  revenue  collected  amounted 
to  488,836,212  pesos  as  against  481,937,865  pesos  for  the  1934  period.  The  expen- 
diture figures,  however,  are  still  in  excess  of  revenue  and  are  also  higher  than 
last  year,  being  490,104,969  pesos  against  479,234,795  pesos  in  the  1933  period. 

CROP  PROSPECTS 

In  considering  the  crop  prospects,  it  is  as  well  to  understand  the  importance 
of  grain  production  and  its  effect  on  the  whole  economic  structure  of  Argentina. 
It  may  be  said  that  export  trade  is  the  chief  indicator  of  general  conditions  in  the 
republic,  while  the  export  of  grains  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  affecting  the 
total  export  movement.  Thus  in  1934  shipments  of  cereals  and  linseed  amounted 
to  nearly  58  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports,  which  compares  with  nearly 
54  per  cent  in  1933.  It  follows  therefore  that  any  reduction  in  grain  production 
and  grain  shipments  affects  the  whole  country. 

The  lack  of  rain  is  serious  throughout  the  whole  country  and  prospects  for 
good  crops  are  becoming  remote.  Some  rain  fell  to  the  south  and  west  in  June, 
but  in  insufficient  quantity,  while  the  drought  in  the  principal  grain  areas  of 
Santa  Fe  and  Cordoba  is  practically  unbroken.  As  a  result,  it  is  feared  that  the 
areas  sown  to  both  wheat  and  linseed  will  be  considerably  reduced.  In  many 
cases  seeding  is  late,  and  in  others  the  lack  of  moisture  is  hampering  the  proper 
germination  of  seed.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  the  main  linseed  belt  up  to  the  end 
of  July,  but  late  sowings  render  the  plant  more  susceptible  to  adverse  conditions 
during  harvest.  Furthermore,  large  swarms  of  locusts  are  reported  to  the  north 
and,  owing  to  dried-up  pastures,  it  is  feared  that  the  attacks  of  the  insects  will 
be  particularly  severe  on  the  growing  crops.  One  estimate  places  the  probable 
reduction  of  wheat  acreage  at  about  15  per  cent. 

While  the  dry  weather  is  proving  damaging  to  the  growing  crops,  it  has 
favoured  the  picking  and  movement  of  maize  to  the  ports.  The  current  crop  is 
reported  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  in  good  condition  for  shipment. 

COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Cereals  and  Linseed. — Prices  on  the  local  wheat  market  rose  slightly  in  April, 
but  fell  away  in  May  owing  to  favourable  crop  prospects  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  There  was  little  change  in  June,  but  the  market  showed  weak- 
ness during  the  first  days  of  July.  In  general,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  has 
been  sold  at  satisfactory  prices,  and  the  current  price  of  6-53  pesos  per  100  kilo- 
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grams  at  Buenos  Aires  is  still  considerably  above  the  established  minimum  price 
of  5-75  pesos.  Shipments  this  year  up  to  July  11  were  about  99,500,000  bushels, 
leaving  an  estimated  balance  available  for  export  of  40,100,000  bushels. 

The  maize  market  has  been  weak  throughout  the  period  and  early  in  July 
prices  fell  below  the  basic  price  of  4.40  pesos  per  100  kilograms.  Since  then 
the  Grain  Board  has  been  purchasing  offers  of  maize  at  this  price,  although 
the  selling  price  has  continued  to  remain  below  the  minimum.  Shipments  of 
maize,  which  have  so  far  been  heavy,  fell  away  in  June  and  prospects  for 
improved  demand  in  the  immediate  future  are  not  good.  Shipments  of  new 
maize  up  to  June  30  were  77,948,000  bushels,  leaving  an  estimated  exportable 
surplus  of  about  277,000,000  bushels. 

Linseed  prices  have  remained  fairly  steady  with  a  slightly  downward 
tendency,  and  prices  are  only  a  little  above  the  basic  price  of  11.50  pesos  per 
100  kilograms.  The  bulk  of  the  linseed  crop  has  already  been  marketed, 
shipments  up  to  July  11  being  1,130,590  metric  tons,  which  leaves  an  estimate 
of  569,000  tons  still  available  for  export. 

Meat  Packinq. — The  cattle  market  was  active  throughout  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June  and  prices  have  reacted  favourably.  The  dry  pastures 
have  affected  the  quality  of  the  entries,  but  scattered  rains  in  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires  have  helped.  In  some  cases,  however,  cattle  have  had  to  be  moved 
to  better  feeding  grounds.  The  sheep  market  has  been  depressed,  but  latterly 
more  interest  from  the  packing  plants  has  caused  a  favourable  reaction  in  prices. 
Cattle  slaughterings  for  the  period  January  to  May  are  only  slightly  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  whereas  sheep  killings  are  fractionally  lower. 

Argentina  is  anxiously  watching  the  efforts  of  the  British  Government  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  meat  problem.  The  British  market  has  already  been 
reduced,  and  any  further  reduction  would  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  meat 
trade  and  on  the  whole  country,  although  until  the  termination  of  the  Anglo- 
Argentine  Trade  Agreement  in  November,  1936,  Argentina's  share  of  the  market 
is  protected.  (Exports  of  meat  constitute  about  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
total  exports,  and  about  90  per  cent  of  meat  exports  are  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom.)  In  addition,  a  sanitary  convention  has  been  arranged  between  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  States,  which  would  open  up  the  United  States  market  for 
meat  from  certain  defined  disease-free  districts  of  Argentina.  If  the  treaty  is 
finally  accepted  by  the  United  States,  it  is  hoped  that  part  of  the  lost  British 
market  will  be  made  up  by  new  outlets  in  the  former  country. 

Wool — The  activity  in  the  wool  market  initiated  in  March  continued  in 
April  and  May,  but  declined  in  June.  Interest  has  been  more  general  from  all 
foreign  sources,  while  local  manufacturers  have  been  absorbing  an  increasing 
share.  Shipments  for  this  season  have  now  passed  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  being  for  the  period  October  1,  1934,  to  July  11,  1935,  313,924 
bales  as  compared  with  303,515  bales.  The  importance  of  wool  exports  may  be 
gauged  by  considering  that  in  both  1933  and  1934  they  accounted  for  about  8-3 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  have  been  higher  each  month 
than  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Although  the  June  figures 
showed  a  considerable  reduction  compared  with  the  May  figures,  this  was  to 
be  expected  in  view  of  the  large  grain  shipments  during  the  first  five  months. 
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The  value  of  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  was  832,343,631  pesos  as 
compared  with  717,626,233  pesos  in  1934  and  580,703,256  pesos  in  1933.  (In 
considering  the  comparison  with  1933,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  value 
of  the  peso  was  officially  depreciated  by  20  per  cent  in  November  of  that  year.) 

This  gain  is  almost  entirely  provided  by  the  increased  value  of  grain  and 
linseed  exported,  which  rose  by  105,195,768  pesos  from  378,913,598  pesos,  or  27 -8 
per  cent,  when  compared  with  last  year's  period.  At  the  same  time  the  tonnage 
of  grain  and  linseed  exported  only  rose  by  12-8  per  cent.  The  chief  reduction 
in  export  values  is  recorded  by  unwashed  wool,  which  declined  by  17-4  per  cent 
from  82,260,000  pesos  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934.  This  decline  is  entirely 
owing  to  lower  prices,  as  the  volume  increased  by  about  21  per  cent.  Tho 
value  of  meat  exports  increased  slightly  owing  to  higher  average  prices,  the 
volume  remaining  almost  unchanged. 

Figures  of  imports  are  only  available  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 
These  also  show  that  the  imports  for  each  month  of  this  year  have  been  higher 
than  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Imports  for  the  five-month  periods 
of  1935  and  1934  were  467,393,176  pesos  and  417,373,534  pesos  respectively; 
these  are  given  in  calculated  real  values  which  are  obtained  from  the  artificial 
appraisal  values  and  are  designed  to  approximate  the  c.i.f.  value  of  merchandise. 
Thus  the  estimated  balances  of  trade  for  the  two  periods  were  236,877,643  pesos 
and  193,678,211  pesos  respectively  in  favour  of  Argentina. 

The  increase  in  imports  was  fairly  generally  spread  over  all  groups,  fuels 
and  lubricants,  textiles  and  their  by-products,  and  machinery  and  vehicles  show- 
ing the  most  important  gains.  Losses  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  food- 
stuffs, tobacco  products,  and  rubber  and  its  by-products. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

During  the  half-year  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  control  of  exchange,  since  the  imposition  in  April  of  the  fixed  surcharge 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value  of  merchandise  over  the  official  rate  of  exchange 
for  imports  without  advance  permits  for  exchange  (see  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1631,  May  4,  1935).  The  import  market  is  therefore  still 
severely  restricted  for  countries  for  which  official  exchange  is  not  readily  avail- 
able. Furthermore,  the  fall'  in  the  price  of  maize  below  the  fixed  minimum 
would  seem  to  decrease  any  possibility  of  an  easing  of  the  control  in  the  near 
future,  as  the  profits  of  the  exchange  operations  are  specifically  designed  to  offset 
any  loss  taken  by  the  Grain  Board.  For  information  concerning  the  present 
organization  of  exchange  control,  reference  should  be  made  to  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1589  (July  14,  1934). 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Although  general  business  conditions  may  be  considered  favourable,  the 
retail  trade  has  not  responded  to  the  usual  winter  activity  owing  to  abnormally 
mild  weather.  Nevertheless  the  bankruptcy  figures  are  definitely  encouraging, 
showing  a  decrease  in  liabilities  of  10,137,000  pesos  from  a  total  of  51,152,000 
pesos  for  the  first  five  months  of  1934.  Bank  clearings  for  the  first  five  months 
indicate  improved  business  activity  and  the  figures  for  the  month  of  May  were 
the  highest  on  record  for  this  year.  The  average  monthly  clearance  figure  for 
the  five  months  was  2,456,000  pesos,  which  is  about  4-8  per  cent  over  the 
average  monthly  returns  for  the  whole  of  1934.  Railway  receipts  for  the  period 
July  1  to  June  29  increased  by  19,226,000  pesos  to  430,666,000  pesos  for  1934-35. 
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Trading  on  the  stock  exchange  has  been  somewhat  dull,  and  the  turnover 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1935  was  under  the  1934  figures  for  the  same  period, 
although  a  favourable  reaction  set  in  in  May.  Quotations  on  Government  mort- 
gage bonds  rose  by  about  2\  per  cent  in  response  to  the  improved  position  of 
Government  finances  caused  by  the  revaluation  of  gold  stocks,  after  having 
shown  a  slowly  declining  tendency  for  the  last  few  months.  The  average  net 
price  for  all  series  of  these  bonds  was  95^  at  the  end  of  June.  Other  govern- 
ment, provincial  and  municipal  bonds  also  showed  a  similar  trend  upwards. 

PAN-AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 

From  May  26  to  June  19  the  Pan-American  Commercial  Conference  was 
held  in  Buenos  Aires,  to  which  twenty-one  countries  sent  delegates.  Various 
resolutions  were  passed  dealing  with  the  interchange  of  goods,  sanitary  regula- 
tions, tourist  traffic,  passport  regulations,  port  and  customs  administration,  aerial 
transport,  commercial  arbitration,  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  other  matters. 
A  report  of  the  resolutions  agreed  upon  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
that,  in  connection  with  an  application  for  additional  duty  on  ice  cream  freezer 
and  carrying  cans,  they  have  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  duty  charge- 
able on  iron,  steel,  or  alloy  steel  cylindrical  cans,  without  shoulders  or  necks, 
polished,  tinned  or  galvanized,  not  exceeding  8  gallons  in  capacity,  whether  fitted 
with  lids  or  not. 

They  also  give  notice  of  the  following  applications:  (1)  for  an  adjustment 
in  the  prevailing  rates  of  import  duty  on  staves,  whereby  additional  duty  shall 
not  be  charged  on  staves,  cylindrically  sawn  but  not  further  prepared,  and  shall 
be  charged  on  all  staves  further  prepared  than  sawn;  (2)  for  increases  in  the 
import  duty  on  fabrics  imported  as  such  consisting  wholly  or  partly  of  paper 
yarn,  whether  coated  or  otherwise  treated  or  not,  and  on  animal  hair  which  has 
been  artificially  curled,  whether  in  rope  form,  teased,  or  otherwise,  and  whether 
new  or  old,  of  a  description  commonly  used  for  bedding,  upholstery,  or  similar 
purposes,  and  any  mixtures  of  the  foregoing  with  other  materials;  (3)  for  the 
addition  to  the  free  list  of  the  following  products:  unwrought  alloys  of  metal, 
in  blocks,  ingots,  cakes,  bars,  and  slabs  (whether  broken  or  not),  containing 
gold  or  silver;  the  crude  sodium  salts  of  the  oil-soluble  sulphonic  acids  formed  in 
the  refining  of  mineral  oil  and  containing  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  mineral 
oil  and  yielding  not  less  than  60  per  cent  of  sulphonic  acids;  rags,  not  pulled, 
wholly  or  partly  of  linen,  cotton,  hemp,  jute,  ramie,  or  hair;  and  (4)  for  draw- 
back under  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Import  Duties  Act,  1932,  in  respect  of 
wheat  in  grain. 

With  the  exception  of  any  rags  containing  silk  or  artificial  silk,  goods  of  the 
foregoing  descriptions,  when  Canadian  products  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Imperial  preference  regulations,  are  guaranteed  duty-free  entry  during  the  life  of 
the  Imperial  Conference  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 
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Irish  Free  State  Bacon  and  Pig  Subsidies 

The  Irish  Free  State  Department  of  Agriculture  announced,  as  effective  from 
August  5,  1935,  a  decrease  from  20s.  per  cwt.  to  15s.  per  cwt.  in  the  export  bounty 
on  bacon,  cured  hams,  and  other  cured  pigs'  meat  exported  to  other  countries, 
and  a  reduction  from  12s.  to  10s.  in  the  export  bounty  on  pork. 

Differentiation  Between  Timber  and  Lumber  under  United  States  Tariff 

The  United  States  Customs  Court,  First  Division,  of  July  16,  1935  (T.D. 
47810),  held  that  wood  6  inches  by  6  inches  or  over  in  cross-section,  not  less 
than  6  inches  at  any  one  side,  is  "  timber  "  as  distinguished  from  "  lumber  "  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  $3  per  1,000  feet  tax  imposed  under  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1932  on  "  lumber,"  rough  or  planed,  or  dressed  on  one  or  more  sides. 
This  decision  is  in  accordance  with  the  holding  of  the  Customs  Court  and  the 
Appellate  Court  over  a  long  period.  Certain  classes  of  lumber  4  inches  by  14 
inches  and  smaller  involved  in  the  same  appeal  were  held  to  be  subject  to  the 
revenue  tax.  Congress,  moreover,  in  paragraphs  401  and  1803  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  recognizes  the  distinction  between  "  timber  "  and  "  lumber  "  by  making 
specific  provision  for  each. 

Belgian  Import  Licences  for  Automobiles 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels,  advises  that, 
according  to  a  royal  decree  dated  July  16,  published  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  of 
July  20  and  applicable  on  the  latter  date,  an  import  licence  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  is  required  for  the  importation  into  Belgium  of  all 
passenger  automobiles  (excluding  motor  buses)  weighing  less  than  1,150  kilos 
and  between  1,150  and  1,599  kilos  and  with  a  cylinder  capacity  not  exceeding 
1-5  litres,  and  also  of  automobile  bodies  and  parts  of  bodies  of  sheet  iron  or 
steel. 

The  fee  for  licences  amounts  to  161-50  francs  per  100  kilos  net,  in  the 
case  of  cars  weighing  less  than  1,150  kilos;  187  francs  per  100  kilos  net,  for 
cars  weighing  between  1,150  and  1,599  kilos;  and  300  francs  per  100  kilos  for 
parts. 

Licences  are  granted  to  importers  for  the  importation  of  the  above-mentioned 
goods,  as  well  as  of  other  automobile  parts  previously  subjected  to  licence 
requirements,  only  upon  agreement  by  them  to  incorporate  a  certain  quantity 
of  Belgian  materials  in  their  cars  either  before  or  after  importation.  The 
Belgian  content  required  has  been  set  by  special  agreements  entered  into  between 
Belgium  and  the  various  countries  exporting  motor  cars. 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions  on  Feeding  Cakes 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1594 
(August  18,  1934),  page  273,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Rotterdam,  writes  under  date  August  1,  1935,  that  the  restrictions  on 
linseed  cake  as  well  as  on  all  other  sorts  of  feeding  cake  when  imported  into  the 
Netherlands  have  been  extended  to  July  31,  1936,  inclusive.  During  the  period 
from  August  1,  1935,  to  July  31,  1936,  inclusive,  imports  of  feeding  cakes  shall 
not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  imported  from  each  exporting 
country  per  twelve  months  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1931,  to  June  30, 
1933,  inclusive.  It  is  specified,  however,  that  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs 
may  fix  special  quotas  for  countries  to  be  designated  by  it. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  12 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  12,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  August  5,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 


nson. 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

KJ  ell 

Country 

unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

ijroia  .rarity 

Week  ending 
August  5 

Week  ending 
August  12 

"Rnnlr  T?nf( 
JJillln.  XVtl  I 

.1407 

$  .1894 

$  .1896 

3£ 

.1001 

.1692 

.1692 

2 

.0072 

.0134 

.0134 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0416 

.0416 

3J 

.2680 

.2215 

.2221 

2i 

.0252 

.0219 

.0219 

4 

.0392 

.0663 

.0663 

3 

.2382 

.4042 

.4048 

4 

Great  Britain 

4.8666 

4.9625 

4.9784 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6794 

.6780 

5 

.1749 

.2974 

.2976 

4* 

Italy  

.0526 

.0821 

.0823 

4£ 

.0176 

.0230 

.0230 

5 

.2680 

.2493 

.2500 

3J 

.0442 

.0451 

.0452 

5 

.0060 

.0100 

.0100 

n 

.1930 

.  1375 

.1375 

5 

.2680 

.2558 

.2566 

.1930 

.3280 

.3282 

24 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0009 

1.0012 

11 

.4245 

.3307* 

.3318* 

— 

.2677f 
.0833* 

.2678f 
.0835* 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0525t 

.0525t 
.0510* 

Chile  

.1217 

.0510* 

4 

.0410f 

.0410f 

.9733 

.5268 

.5311 

4 

.4985 

.2780 

.2780 

4-5 

Peru  

 Sol 

.2800 

.2338 

.2339 

6 

.1930 

.2600 

.2603 

1.0342 

.8047 

.8062 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0004 

.5211 

.5172 
.3753 

.3650 

.3745 

~3i 

 Yen 

,4985 

.2924 

.2934 

3.65 

.4020 

.6806 

.6793 

4 

 Dollar 

.3670 

.3685 
.4563 

.4424 

.4550 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5755 

.5776 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0328 

1.0358 

4.8666 

4.9725 

4.9884 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0328 

1.0358 

.0392 

.0663 

.0663 

.0392 

.0663 

.0663 

4.8666 

3.9700 

3.9825 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0900 

5.1060 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

4.0000 

4 . 0050 

South  Africa  . 

4.8666 

4.9550 

4.9712 

•Official,    t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretarv,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretarv,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon  

Canned  Abalone  

Canned  Foodstuffs  (All  Kinds) .  . 

Meats  (Fresh  Frozen)  

Fresh  Apples  

Onions  

Ontario  Onions  

Seed  Potatoes  

Brewer's  Malt  

Tea  

Miscellaneous — 

Patent  Medicines  

Raw  Angora  Wool  

Cotton  Piece-Goods  

Dresses,  Hosiery,  Textile  Goods 

and  Webbing. 

Plain  Envelopes  

Goat  and  Kid  Skins  (entire)  

Glue  for  Furniture  Making  

Asbestos  Fibre  

Hardware  Specialties  and  Allied 

Lines. 

Hardware  

Hardware  

Immersion  Water  Heaters  

Builders'   and   Engineers'  Sup- 
plies. 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


630 
631 

632 
633 
634 
635 
636 
637 
638 
639 


640 
641 
642 
643 

644 
645 
646 
647 
648 

649 
650 
651 
652 


Talara,  Peru  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle 
ments. 

Bombay,  India  

Talara,  Peru  

Talara,  Peru  

Guantanamo,  Cuba  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  

Habana,  Cuba  

Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cuba. .  . 
Talara,  Peru  

Bombay,  India  

London,  England  

Habana,  Cuba  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad... 

Habana,  Cuba  

Hongkong  

Montevideo,  Uruguay  

Birmingham,  England  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State . . . 
London,  England  


Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Either  Purchase  or 
Agency,  but  con- 
nection must  be 
direct  and  exclu- 
sive. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 


(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Aug.  20;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  25;  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
Aug.  30;  Duchess  of  York,  Sept.  6;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  Aug.  30;  Andania.  Sept.  13 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Aug.  23;  Beaverford,  Aug.  30;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  6;  Beaver- 
brae,  Sept.  13;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Aug.  23;  Aurania,  Aug. 
30;  Ausonia,  Sept.  6;    Alaunia,  Sept.  13 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  22;  Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  29;  Man- 
chester Producer.  Sept.  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  12;  Manchester  Division,  Sept.  19 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Aug.  27;  Salacia,  Sept.  17;  Dakotian, 
Sept.  27 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Sept.  6. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  28;  Montcalm,  Sept.  12 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Glasgow.— Athenia,  Aug.  23;  Sulairia,  Aug.  30;  Letitia,  Sept.  6;  Kastalia,  Sept.  14— 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Aug.  31;  Kyno.  Sept.  11 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Aug.  22;  Cairnglen,  Sept.  5; 
Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  10 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  4  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverhill,  Aug.  23;  Beaverford.  Aug.  30;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  6; 
Beaverburn,  Sept.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Olaf  Bergh,  Sept.  6; 
Sirenes,  Sept.  16 — both  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Aug.  20;  Grey  County,  Sept.  4;  Brant  County,  Sept.  20 — 
all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Goslar  (calls  at  Bremen),  North  German-Lloyd  Line,  Sept.  6;  Beaverbrae, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  13. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Sonja,  Sept.  2;  Gunvor,  Sept.  27 — both  Canada- 
Mediterraneo  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — A  steamer,  North  America  Line,  September. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — A  steamer  (calls  at  Bay  Roberts,  Car- 
bonear,  Port  Union  and  Bonavista),  Aug.  19;  Siredal  (calls  at  Marystown.  Grand  Hank. 
Gaultois  and  Port  aux  Basque),  Aug.  22 — both  Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  30. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  2;  North  Voyageur,  Aug.  27 
and  Sept.  9— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara  —  Cornwallis, 
Aug.  22;  Colborne,  Sept.  5;  Chomedy,  Sept.  19 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras).— Lady  Somers,  Aug.  21;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
Aug.  30;  Lady  Rodney,  Sept.  4;  Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Sept.  13 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Aug. 
21  and  Sept.  6. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Nyhaug  (calls  at  Montevideo  but  not  at  Santos),  Canada- 
South  America  Line,  Aug.  24;  a  steamer..  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Aug.  31  and 
Sept.  13. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Eastbourne,  Canada-Far  East 
Line.  Oct.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Aug.  23; 
Canadian  Scottish,  Sept.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Conqueror,,  Aug.  30;  Cana- 
dian Victor,  Sept.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Rhexenor,  Java-New  York  Line,  Aug.  24. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Johannesburg,  Aug.  28;  City  of  Evansville,  Sept.  12 — both  American  and 
Indian  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Tower  Dale  (does  not  call  at  Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira),  Aug.  20;  Mattawin  (calb  at 
Sierra  Leone),  Aug.  25 — both  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.;  Silverelm,  Kerr-Silver  Line, 
Sept.  3. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Aug.  31 ;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  6 — both 
Canadian  Pacfic. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.,  and  North  Shore  Ports. — North  Voyageur,  Aug.  13  and  28;  New 
Northland,  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  3— both  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  20;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  7 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester — Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  8;  Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  15;  Man- 
chester Division,  Sept.  22;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  2$ — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Sept.  23;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  7 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Sept.  6. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Aug.  19; 
Nova  Scotia,,  Aug.  20;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  7 — both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre) ; 
Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  26;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  31;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  7; 
Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  26 
and  Sept.  11. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavalier,  Aug.  19;  Cathcart, 
Sept.  2 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Aug.  28;  Ciss,  Sept.  11 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Aug.  26;  Colborne,  Sept.  9;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  Sept.  23 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silvcrwalnut,  Aug. 
28;  Malayan  Prince,  Sept.  11;  Silverteak,  Sept.  25 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  27;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  3; 
Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  17 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Harboe  Jensen,  Aug.  23;  Crawford  Ellis,  Aug.  30 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Zanzibar. — 
Urbino,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Aug.  28. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Birmingham,  Canadian  Far  East  Line,  Aug.  27;  Unicoi  (calls  at  Indian  ports  only). 
American  Pioneer  Line,  Sept.  5. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Aug.  24;  Heian  Maru,  Sept.  7;  Hikawa 
Maru.  Sept.  28 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  Aug.  25;  Talthybius  (calls 
at  Miike),  Sept.  15— both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Aug.  22;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Sept.  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Sept.  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Oct.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  Aug.  31;  Silverhazel,  Sept.  30 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Sept.  11;  Monowai,  Oct.  9 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Sept.  13. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Sept 
20;  Hauraki,  Oct.  9 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Parrakoola,  Aug.  20;  Innaren, 
Sept.  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  September. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Aug.  24;  Loch- 
goil,  Sept.  7;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Sept.  21 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Canada,  Sept.  11 ;  Amerika,  Sept.  25 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Oregon,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Sept.  8. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  5;  Balboa,  Sept.  18;  Margaret  Johnson, 
Sept.  29 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Sept,  12. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Borgestad,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Aug.  26. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Madoera,  Sept.  6;  Silverwillow,  Oct.  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Aug.  29. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  Aug.  26;. 
Leikanger,  Sept.  16— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool.— Welsh  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line  Ltd.,  Aug.  22;  Drechtdyk 
(calls  at  Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Aug.  23;  Lochgoil  (calls  at  Southampton 
and  Rotterdam),  Sept.  8— both  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.;  Gracia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour 
Guthrie  &  Co.,  Aug.  25;  King  Bleddyn  (does  not  call  at  Liverpool),  Anglo-Canadian  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Aug.  25;  Pacific  Enterprise  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific) 
Line  Ltd.,  Aug.  30. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — A  steamer,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  24. 
To  Sydney,  Australia. — Titanian,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  20. 
To  Indian  Ports. — Ravnaas,  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Sept.  1. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying, 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office-^Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NRW. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A* 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Actino  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivrat,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Potjssette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CURRENT  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Hamburg,  July  31,  1935. — Preliminary  statistics  of  Germany's  foreign  trade 
for  the  period  January  to  June  show  a  definite  improvement,  in  so  far  as  a  balance 
between  imports  and  exports  is  concerned,  over  those  for  the  first  half  of  1934. 
The  total  value  of  imports  was  approximately  $850,000,000  as  compared  with 
$920,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Export  values  at  the 
same  time  were  $785,000,000  in  1935  as  against  $835,000,000  in  the  previous  year. 
It  thus  appears  that,  despite  declines  in  the  value  of  the  country's  overseas  trade 
(the  volume  actually  having  shown  a  slight  improvement) ,  an  unfavourable  six 
months'  balance  in  1934  amounting  to  $85,000,000  has  been  reduced  to  one  of 
some  $65,000,000. 

Even  a  summary  review  of  Germany's  trade  position,  however,  must  contain 
reference  to  the  unusual  means  by  which  a  degree  of  comparative  equilibrium 
between  imports  and  exports  has  been  attained.  It  is  not  through  improved  sales 
of  finished  products  or  wholly  manufactured  commodities  that  equilibrium 
between  import  and  export  values  has  been  improved,  but  rather  by  a  partial 
success  in  maintaining  this  traditionally  German  trade,  and  through  the  drastic 
reduction  of  purchases  of  numerous  commodities  of  foreign  production  which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  necessities. 
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Figures  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  by  coun- 
tries are  not  yet  available,  and  it  is  impossible  at  the  moment  to  fully  analyse 
the  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  Ger- 
many's imports  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  resulting  from  the  policy  of 
balancing  trade  accounts  with  individual  countries,  necessitated  by  the  scarcity 
of  foregn  exchange.  It  has  recently  been  estimated,  however,  that  payment  for 
80  per  cent  of  Germany's  exports  at  the  present  time  is  made  through  official 
clearing  agreements  and  private  barter  deals,  a  situation  which  has  severely 
reduced  receipts  of  free  foreign  exchange.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Reichs- 
bank's  foreign  exchange  account  to  show  any  appreciable  increase  has  resulted  in 
the  extension  of  the  moratorium  on  foreign  debt  service  from  June  30. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

Increasing  tax  returns  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  months  of 
1934  have  given  certain  grounds  for  optimism  during  the  past  three  months.  The 
position  of  public  accounts,  however,  is  still  obscure  due  to  the  absence  of  official 
statements  concerning  expenditure  during  the  last  year  on  extraordinary  account, 
including  unemployment  projects  and  rearmament,  and  also  for  anticipated  com- 
mitments during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  ordinary  Government  accounts  for 
the  year  ending  March,  1935,  closed  with  a  deficit  of  R.M.354,000,000,  which  was 
slightly  larger  than  was  expected.  Although  tax  receipts  during  the  year  showed 
encouraging  increases  in  all  departments,  there  is  every  indication  that  expendi- 
ture kept  pace  with  this  development. 

STOCK  MARKETS 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  stock  exchanges  have  witnessed  a  heavy  bullish 
movement  which  has  driven  industrial  securities  far  above  the  level  that  would 
appear  to  be  justified  by  their  earning  power.  Recent  action  was  taken  to  curb 
this  tendency,  and  official  warnings  were  given  to  the  effect  that  such  quotations 
were  speculative,  and  that  further  rises  might  critically  upset  the  money  market. 
This  situation  is  to  some  extent  attributed  to  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
reichsmark's  stability  and  the  consequent  movement  of  funds  seeking  security  into 
the  stock  market.  To  date,  however,  the  reaction  in  share  quotations  has  not 
taken  place  and  Government  bonds  remain  in  the  less  preferred  position. 

INDUSTRY 

Certain  branches  of  the  heavier  industries  have  shown  encouraging  advances 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  domestic 
market.  Production  of  iron  and  steel  is  approximately  40  per  cent  above  last 
year's  level,  due  to  increased  sales  to  the  automobile  and  machine  trades  as  well 
as  to  the  demand  created  by  unemployment  projects  under  Government  control. 
Manufacturers  of  electrical  goods  report  favourable  results  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  although  sales  overseas  are  said  to  have  been  disappointing.  The 
chemical  industry  reports  increased  domestic  sales  of  synthetic  fertilizers  and 
satisfactory  orders  from  abroad.  Retail  sales  during  May,  the  last  month  for 
which  figures  are  available,  were  only  1  per  cent  above  those  for  May,  1934; 
further  increases  are  looked  for  during  June  and  July. 

Recent  utterances  of  the  Government's  economic  leaders  have  made  it  evident 
that,  in  spite  of  general  favourable  market  conditions  at  home,  industry  will  have 
to  be  prepared  to  bear  additional  financial  burdens  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing 
the  export  trade,  in  order  to  attain  the  much-needed  favourable  commodity  trade 
balance. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  statistics  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  reflect  further 
improvement,  the  total  returns  showing  respectively  2,019,000  and  1,877,000 
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persons  without  employment.  While  much  of  the  decline  can  be  attributed  to 
seasonal  demand  for  labour  in  agricultural  districts,  and  also  for  additional 
help  in  the  retail  trade,  there  have  been  signs  of  an  increase  in  permanent 
employment  in  the  heavier  industries.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  official 
health  insurance  office,  the  total  number  of  employed  persons  registered  at  the 
end  of  June  was  16,505,000  as  against  15,530,000  on  the  corresponding  date  of 
last  year,  showing  the  re-employment  since  June,  1934,  of  approximately  975,000 
persons  falling  under  the  national  insurance  scheme. 

AGRICULTURE 

General  crop  prospects,  as  a  result  of  the  more  favourable  weather  conditions 
prevailing  during  the  past  two  months,  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The 
supply  of  bread  grains,  wheat  and  rye,  is  assured  for  the  next  year,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  the  former  for  milling  purposes  is  therefore  regarded  as  unlikely.  Prices 
for  foodstuffs,  including  fruits  and  vegetables,  have  strengthened  considerably 
due  to  the  lack  of  competition  from  imported  varieties  as  well  as  to  unfavourable 
local  crop  conditions,  while  the  restrictions  against  importation  of  animal  products 
of  foreign  origin  have  resulted  in  better  returns  to  the  farmer  for  live  stock. 
The  outlook  for  the  domestic  agricultural  industry  is  therefore  promising, 
although  the  continued  support  of  the  Government  in  this  branch,  coupled  with 
the  general  foreign  exchange  position,  will  undoubtedly  work  further  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  those  countries  which  have  always  found  a  market  for  their  agricul- 
tural products  in  Germany. 

PRICES 

The  trend  of  wholesale  prices  continues  to  be  slightly  upward,  the  combined 
index  for  June  being  2  per  cent  higher  than  in  June,  1934.  Retail  prices  of  certain 
items,  however,  have  shown  alarming  increases  since  the  first  of  the  year,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  certain  foodstuffs,  including  fruits  and  vegetables,  foreign 
importations  of  which  are  restricted.  The  increases  as  against  June  of  last  year 
in  prices  of  meat  products  and  other  staple  items  range  from  6-5  to  9-4  per  cent. 
The  shortage  of  foreign  textile  staples  is  already  being  reflected  in  increased 
retail  prices  of  clothing,  which  are  calculated  to  be  about  11  per  cent  above  last 
year's  level.  The  official  cost  of  living  index,  on  the  other  hand,  is  estimated  to 
have  risen  during  the  past  year  only  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent. 

NOTES  ON  THE   CENTRAL  EUROPEAN  GRAIN  SITUATION 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Germany 

(Note. — One  reichsmark  at  present  equivalent  to  40  cents;  all  conversions  at  this  rate) 

Hamburg,  July  28,  1935. — As  a  result  of  the  continued  unfavourable  foreign 
exchange  situation  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the  strong  statistical  position  of  grain 
stocks,  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  1935  has  witnessed  no  new  developments 
which  might  lead  to  renewed  shipments  of  Canadian  grain  to  this  country  in  the 
near  future. 

The  official  estimates  covering  stocks  of  bread  grains  in  Germany  on  May  31 
showed  total  quantities  on  hand  of  1,770,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  1,990,000 
tons  of  rye,  as  compared  with  figures  of  1,810,000  tons  and  1,730,000  tons  for 
wheat  and  rye  respectively  on  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year.  No  further 
data  in  regard  to  stocks  carried  over  by  the  farmers  from  last  year's  crop  are 
available,  but  from  the  table  given  below,  covering  95  per  cent  of  all  available 
grain  in  storage  in  German  mills  and  warehouses,  it  can  be  stated  that  a  satis- 
factory disposition  of  the  old  crop  has  been  made. 
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Grain  Stocks  in  Mills  and  Warehouses 


Domestic  and  Foreign  Stocks    Foreign  Stocks 


Duty  Paid  Duty  Unpaid 


May,  1935      May,  1934    May,  1935  May,  1934 


Figures  in  1,000  Metric  Tons 


Wheat 
Rye  .. 
Oats. . 
Barley 


1,495.7  1,280.1  17.8  18.7 

1,241.9  832.5  8.7  1.6 

117.2  48.0  3.9  0.7 


73.3  71.8  13.5  14.9 


The  above  figures  also  indicate  that  the  seasonal  decline  of  stocks  in  storage 
from  the  peak  reached  at  the  end  of  April  was  well  advanced  by  the  end  of  May. 

Internal  market  conditions  during  the  past  three  months  have  been  very 
quiet,  and  demand  has  been  limited  to  hard  Durum  wheat,  of  which  there  is  still 
a  scarcity,  thus  necessitating  new  contracts  for  delivery  from  Turkey. 

The  rye  and  wheat  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  mills,  which  are  considerably 
higher  than  at  the  same  date  last  year,  are  reported  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  them 
into  the  new  crop  year,  and  the  Government  through  the  monopoly  have  con- 
tinued to  dispose  of  eosined  rye  and  wheat  for  feeding  purposes  at  prices  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  set  for  milling  grades.  Feeding  barley  has  been  in 
demand  due  to  shortage  of  other  feeding  stuffs  normally  imported  from  abroad. 
Supplies  of  oats  have  been  insufficient  and  large  quantities  have  been  purchased 
from  countries  through  official  clearing  agreements. 

The  following  table  showing  imports  of  grains  into  Germany  durmg  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  indicates  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  sources  of  foreign 
deliveries  to  this  country: — 


Canada's  share  of  the  wheat  trade  for  the  January-June  period  amounted 
to  the  low  figure  of  8,723  metric  tons,  whereas  up  to  the  end  of  May,  1934,  wheat 
imports  from  Canada  reached  221,179  metric  tons.  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  France, 
and  Argentina — all  of  which  countries  have  exchange  agreements  with  this 
country — continue  to  appear  as  the  chief  shippers.  Similar  considerations  apply 
in  the  case  of  Poland,  whose  shipments  of  rye  to  Germany  during  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  amounted  to  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  that 
product,  while  Soviet  Russia,  Denmark,  and  the  Argentine  have  found  a  ready 
market  for  the  large  quantity  of  oats  imported  to  date. 

The  first  official  provisional  estimates  of  areas  under  cultivation  and  crop 
yields  for  the  year  1935-36  have  just  been  issued.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  total  German  grain  crop,  as  a  result  of  favourable  growing  conditions  during 
the  past  three  months,  will  approximate  21,900,000  tons,  a  figure  5  per  cent  above 
last  year's  final  returns.  On  the  other  hand,  reduced  areas  under  cultivation  are 
recorded  for  all  grains,  amounting  in  the  case  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  to  5-3, 
2-6,  and  0-3  per  cent  respectively,  while  oat  seedings  are  estimated  to  be  10-7 
per  cent  below  last  year's  level.  The  yields  per  hectare  are  substantially  larger 
than  in  1934,  so  that,  particularly  in  respect  to  bread  grains,  the  officially  expressed 
opinion  indicates  that  importation  of  wheat  and  rye  will  not  be  necessary  during 
the  next  year. 

The  following  table  presents  the  figures  of  the  first  crop  estimate  of  this  year 
together  with  the  final  estimate  of  1934  and  the  five-year  average  of  the  1929-34 
period: — 


German  Grain  Imports,  January-June,  1934,  19$5 


Jan.-June,  Jan.-June, 


Grain— 


1934  1935 
Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 


Wheat   361,171  111,201 

Rye   14,864  201,105 

Feeding  barley   192,718  106,080 

Other  barley   3,508  31,315 

Oats   1,144  163,736 
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Provisional  German  Crop  Estimate,  1935 

Estimate  of        Final  Average 


Grain  July  1,  1935  Estimate,  1934  1929-34 

Figures  in  1,000  Metric  Tons 

Winter  wheat   4,288.9  3,947.2  3,902.1 

Summer  wheat   414.8  585.5  516.5 

Winter  rye   8,033.8  7,522.6  7,777.6 

Summer  rye   97.5  85.0  91.1 

Winter  barley   945.9  691.0  565.2 

Summer  barley   2,456.1  2,512.8  2,592.4 

Oats   5,495.2  5,452.3  6,383.2 


Official  governmental  orders  recently  issued  indicate  that,  with  only  a  few 
modifications,  the  regulation  and  system  of  control  exercised  over  the  grain  trade 
as  revised  and  reorganized  last  year  are  to  apply  to  the  1935  crop.  Certain 
minor  readjustments  have  been  made  in  the  schedules  of  minimum  prices  to  the 
producers,  designed  to  bring  slightly  higher  yearly  average  prices  for  rye  and 
barley,  and  a  decreased  average  price  for  wheat  amounting  to  R.M.I  per  ton. 
Some  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  decentralize  the  control  of  the  grain  trade 
by  the  Government,  particularly  in  respect  to  deliveries  of  grain  by  the  farmers, 
the  regulation  of  which  henceforth  will  be  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
grain  trade.  Compulsory  delivery  and  storage  regulations  applying  to  the  mills 
are  also  to  be  relaxed  somewhat,  while  in  place  of  the  hitherto  officially  fixed 
remuneration  allowed  grain  dealers,  the  Government  has  indicated  that  a  certain 
amount  of  speculation  will  be  permitted  within  the  limits  of  fixed  minimum  prices 
to  the  producer  and  officially  approved  selling  prices  to  consumers. 

The  prices  established  for  the  1935  crop,  payable  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  season  to  growers  in  the  Hamburg  area,  are  given  below,  together  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  last  year,  for  the  kinds  of  grain  indicated: — 

German  Minimum  Grain  Prices  to  Groivers 

Canadinn 
Equivalent 

Aug.,  1934  July,  1935   Aug.,  1935    July,  1936     Aug.,  1935 
Delivery     Delivery     Delivery     Delivery  Price 


Grain  Figures  in  Reichsmarks  per  Metric  Ton  per  Bushel 

Wheat   196  209             193             213  $2  08 

Rye   156  171             159             179  1  63 

Feeding  oats  ....  153  166             166             173  1  02 

Feeding  barley  ..  161  174             167             187  1  45 


It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  amelioration  of  the  present  stringent  regula- 
tions and  control  over  grain  imports  will  take  place  during  the  next  year,  unless 
supplies  of  certain  types  of  grain  are  considered  to  be  excessive  for  domestic 
requirements.  In  that  event,  a  modified  form  of  the  old  export  bond  system 
might  be  reintroduced,  and  imports  permitted  of  such  qualities  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  which  cannot  be  supplied  or  substituted  from  domestic  sources. 
Even  under  such  conditions,  however,  sources  of  supply  will  depend  upon  the 
general  foreign  exchange  situation,  which  in  turn  is  contingent  upon  an  improve- 
ment in  Germany's  export  trade.  On  these  grounds  the  outlook  for  a  return  of 
Germany  to  its  former  position  as  an  important  purchaser  of  wheat  during  the 
next  year  can  only  be  considered  as  distinctly  unfavourable. 

Austria 

Growing  conditions  in  Austria  have  been  very  satisfactory  this  year, 
resulting  in  a  wheat  crop  unofficially  estimated  at  468,000  metric  tons,  a  figure 
30  per  cent  above  last  year's  level.  Domestic  supplies,  however,  will  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  imports  from  abroad  in  order  to  meet  consumption  require- 
ments, and,  as  in  former  years,  Hungary  has  been  given  a  quota,  amounting  this 
year  to  220,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  flour.    It  is  understood  that,  in  com- 
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parison  with  last  season,  this  quota  is  somewhat  larger  but  that  some  reduction 
of  the  quantity  of  wheat  to  be  supplied  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  flour 
have  been  made. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  empowered  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  as  from 
July  1,  1935,  to  grant  a  reduction  in  duty  for  wheat  and  rye  as  necessity  may 
arise  in  order  to  avoid  an  increase  in  the  price  for  flour  and  bread.  During  latter 
years,  in  the  periods  when  wheat  and  rye  stocks  were  short,  a  reduction  in  the 
wheat  and  rye  duties  had  to  be  decreed  by  a  special  law  which  was  set  for  a 
fixed  period.  As  it  has  proved  that  this  decree  has  become  a  necessity  which 
repeats  itself  periodically,  the  Government,  in  order  to  simplify  the  method,  has, 
by  agreement  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ministry  of  Trade,  given 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  this  authority  for  an  unlimited  period,  so  that,  if  neces- 
sary, through  a  reduction  in  duty  a  regulation  of  prices  can  be  made  at  any  time 
without  delay  if  a  price  increase  should  threaten. 

Hungary 

Favourable  weather  conditions  have  prevailed  in  Hungary  during  the  past 
three  weeks,  as  result  of  which  recent  official  estimates  for  this  year's  crop  are 
considerably  higher  than  could  be  anticipated  during  the  early  part  of  the  grow- 
ing season. 

The  officially  estimated  total  yields  of  the  various  types  of  grain  are  given 
below  in  comparison  with  the  final  results  of  last  year: — 

First  Hungarian  Crop  Estimate 

1933-34  1934-35 
Final  Provisional 
Metric  Tons    Metric  Tons 


Wheat   1,672,303  1,950,000 

Rye   513,034  680,000 

Barley   446,987  630,000 

Oats   220,873  240,000 


On  the  basis  of  the  above  conservative  figures,  it  is  expected  that  the  wheat 
export  surplus  will  be  considerably  above  last  year's  level.  The  satisfactory 
disposal  of  these  stocks  therefore  will  depend  upon  the  results  of  negotiations 
with  neighbouring  countries  with  a  view  to  liquidating  these  supplies,  as  in  former 
years,  through  compensating  imports.  Such  agreements  are  reported  to  have  been 
concluded  with  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  involving  the  delivery  of  larger 
quantities  of  wheat  than  last  year  in  exchange  for  the  industrial  products  of  these 
countries. 

In  view  of  the  favourable  crop  outlook,  minimum  domestic  wheat  prices 
have  been  slightly  reduced  below  last  year's,  but  no  definite  action  apparently 
has  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  mooted  establishment  of  a  grain  monopoly, 
reported  earlier  in  the  year. 

Czechoslovakia 

(Note. — Present  value  of  Czechoslovakian  crown  about  4  cents  Canadian) 

Reports  from  Czechoslovakia  indicate  that  in  spite  of  delayed  seeding  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  in  general  the  crops  here  developed  well  and  the  outlook 
is  therefore  substantially  better  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  basic  prices  for  the  new  crop  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Government 
through  the  official  monopolistic  organization,  the  Czechoslovakian  Grain  Com- 
pany, and  it  is  evident  that  the  growers  are  to  continue  to  receive  the  favourable 
prices  guaranteed  them  last  year.  In  certain  areas  slight  price  reductions  have 
been  made,  but  prices  in  the  Prague  district  for  wheat  and  rye  of  standard  mill- 
ing quality  are,  as  for  the  last  season,  set  at  164  and  125  crowns  respectively  per 
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100  kg.  ($1.86  and  $1.32  per  bushel)  for  opening  deliveries.  Between  these  prices 
and  the  official  sales  prices,  the  monopoly  has  fixed  a  span  of  8  and  9  crowns 
for  rye  and  wheat  respectively,  to  finance  its  operations. 

At  the  end  of  June  the  returns  for  the  first  year's  operations  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  Grain  Company  indicate  that,  in  spite  of  the  high  controlled  prices 
secured  by  the  producers,  in  some  respects  the  results  have  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory.  At  this  advanced  date  approximately  600,000  tons  of  grain,  or  one- 
third  of  the  company's  entire  purchases  over  the  year,  remained  unsold.  From  this 
it  may  be  gathered  that  considerable  importations  of  vhcat  from  Yugoslavia, 
amounting  to  29,680  tons  from  January  to  June  of  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  frozen  credits  in  that  country,  have  been  excessive.  The  actual 
accumulation  of  such  stocks  may  be  attributed  to  the  unforeseen  decline  in  the 
consumption  of  bread  grains,  as  well  as  in  the  impetus  given  to  increased  sowings 
by  the  enhanced  prices  guaranteed  the  farmers. 

Action  to  correct  certain  weakness  in  the  control  over  internal  market  con- 
ditions has  been  taken  by  the  Government,  as  a  result  of  which  it  is  hoped  the 
existing  large  stocks,  of  wheat  in  particular,  will  be  liquidated.  These  measures 
permit  the  monopoly  to  control  prices  of  feeding  stuffs,  as  well  as  bread  grains, 
and  to  place  all  types  of  mills  under  quota  control.  Henceforth  the  monopoly 
may  also  exercise  effective  supervision  over  sowings,  and  is  also  empowered  to 
compel  farmers  to  render  accurate  returns  in  regard  to  yields  and  acres  under 
cultivation. 

PAPER  TRADE  OF  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  July  22,  1935. — The  paper  trade  of  Scotland  during  the  past  nine 
or  ten  months  has  shown  definite,  if  moderate,  improvement.  While  there  is 
still  an  excess  of  supply  over  demand,  the  majority  of  the  mills  have  been  fairly 
well  occupied,  the  esparto  group  having  reached  a  production  of  about  90  per 
cent  of  capacity.  There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  export  trade  and, 
although  domestic  demand  at  the  moment  is  inclined  to  lag,  it  has  recently  been 
considerably  better  than  for  a  long  time.  Prices  of  raw  materials  have  tended 
to  remain  firm  and  those  of  the  finished  product  have  not  advanced  to  very 
remunerative  levels.  While  the  future  is  rather  uncertain,  it  is  much  brighter 
than  it  has  been  for  three  or  four  years,  and  if  trade  generally  continues  to 
increase  as  it  has  been  doing  lately,  the  paper  industry  will  doubtless  share  in 
it.  Recently  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  certain  industries  in  the  country  had  advanced  to  such  a  point  of  prosperity 
that  there  was  an  actual  scarcity  of  local  skilled  labour.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
large  reduction  in  the  number  of  youths  apprenticed  to  these  industries  during 
years  of  trade  depression. 

The  paper  industry  of  Scotland  is  one  of  great  importance;  there  are  forty- 
eight  paper  and  board  mills  in  the  country,  of  which  twenty-five  making  esparto 
papers  are  in  operation  to-day  in  five  main  districts,  the  largest  group  (nine) 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

The  use  of  esparto  grass,  which  is  a  hard,  smooth-surfaced  grass  growing  in 
the  south  of  Spain  and  along  the  North  African  coast,  dates  back  to  the  middle 
of  last  century,  and  its  use  is  much  more  a  Scottish  process  than  English.  Indeed, 
it  is  stated  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  production  of  esparto  papers  in  Great 
Britain  is  manufactured  in  Scotland.  Unlike  its  great  rival,  chemical  wood-pulp, 
which  is  reduced  from  pulpwood  to  pulp  in  mills  in  other  countries  and  imported, 
esparto  grass  is  reduced  to  pulp  in  this  country.  In  all  esparto  mills  a  certain 
amount  of  wood-pulp,  the  quantity  depending  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  paper 
is  intended,  is  blended  with  esparto. 
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The  nature  of  the  esparto  fibre  makes  it  particulary  suitable  for  high-class 
printing  papers,  and  the  other  papers  of  quality,  for  which  the  Scottish  paper 
industry  is  noted,  and  in  addition  to  the  home  trade,  a  large  export  business  is 
customarily  done  with  the  Dominions  and  foreign  countries  in  competition  with 
the  wood  papers  which  are  less  satisfactory  in  quality  but  cheaper  in  price.  The 
demand  for  cheapness  since  the  war,  however,  led  to  a  big  reduction  in  the 
demand  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  esparto  papers.  Recent  improvement  in 
the  trade  suggests  a  tendency  for  buyers,  with  more  money  to  spend  as  a  result 
of  better  times,  to  go  in  once  more  for  quality. 

EXPORTS 

The  exports  of  paper  from  Scotland  have  fluctuated  very  little  year  by  year 
since  1930,  and  were  valued  as  follows:  1933,  £711,000;  1932,  £739,000;  1931, 
£711,000;  1930,  £1,013,000.  (Figures  for  1934  are  not  yet  available  for  Scot- 
land.) Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  were:  1934,  £6,277,000; 
1933,  £6,129,000;  1932,  £6,506,000;  1931,  £6,324,000;  1930,  £8,468,000. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fluctuations  for  Scotland  followed  very  closely 
those  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exports  of  newsprint  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  1934  were  of  a  value  of  £624,000,  a  great  fall  from  1933  and  1932,  when 
the  figures  were  £909,000  and  £1,079,000  respectively.  Australia,  with  shipments 
valued  at  £489,000,  was  by  far  the  largest  buyer.  Australia  was  also  the  largest 
market  for  other  printing  paper,  and  was  credited  with  £472,000  out  of  a  total  of 
£1,375,000,  the  balance  being  distributed  among  several  other  countries,  mainly 
British.  Australia  also  took  first  place  as  a  buyer  of  writing  paper  in  large  sheets, 
her  purchases  having  amounted  to  a  value  of  £179,000  out  of  a  total  of  £499,000. 
Exports  of  other  sorts  of  paper  were  of  the  following  values:  packing  and  wrap- 
ping papers  of  all  kinds,  £482,000;  tissue,  £122,000;  blotting,  £120,000;  printed 
and  embossed  paper  hangings,  £336,000;  all  other  sorts  of  coated  papers  except 
waterproof  wrappings,  £563,000;  envelopes,  £131,000;  manuscript  books, 
£166,000;  stationery,  other  sorts,  £640,000;  paper  bags,  £73,000;  boxes  and 
cartons  of  paper  and  cardboard  (including  folding  boxes),  £261,000;  cardboard 
and  millboard,  £264,000;  total  of  all  other  articles  of  paper,  £617,000. 

Of  all  classes  of  paper  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1934,  Australia 
took  about  25  per  cent  (which  that  country  has  done  regularly  for  several  years) , 
South  Africa  10,  Irish  Free  State  10,  New  Zealand  5,  and  Canada  3  per  cent. 
Smaller  amounts  were  credited  to  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 

IMPORTS 

The  overseas  imports  of  paper  into  Scotland  up  to  the  end  of  1933  have 
shown  some  reduction  in  recent  years,  as  the  following  figures  show:  1933, 
£836,000;  1932,  £1,051,000;  1931,  £1,307,000;  and  1930,  £1,341,000.  The  coun- 
tries of  origin  are  not  named  in  the  trade  returns  from  which  these  figures  are 
derived.  The  imports  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  were  as  follows:  1934, 
£13,175,000;  1933,  £12,047,000;  1932,  £13,075,000;  1931,  £16,431,000;  and  1930, 
£17,975,000.  Between  1930  and  1934  imports  fell  off  by  26  per  cent.  Of  these 
totals,  Canada's  contributions  were  as  follows:  1934,  £1,277,000;  1933,  £1,303,- 
000;  1932,  £1,209,000;  1931,  £1,632,000;  1930,  £1,993,000.  Between  1930  and 
1934  the  falling  off  was  35  per  cent. 

A  more  detailed  picture  than  the  above  of  imports  of  paper  into  Scotland 
is  shown  below,  the  figures  having  been  extracted  from  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Bill 
of  Entry.  Owing  to  the  labour  involved,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  more  than 
supply  the  information  for  a  period  of  four  months,  but  this  should  give  at  least 
a  good  indication  of  the  principal  classes,  quantities,  and  countries  of  origin  of 
paper  imported  into  Scotland. 
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SCOTTISH  PAPER  IMPORTS,  SEPTEMBER  1  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1934 
Brown  Paper. — Total,  2,295  cwts.:  Norway,  1,474;  Germany,  795;  Latvia,  26  cwts. 
Blue  Paper. — Total,  613  cwts.:  Belgium,  613  cwts. 
Coloured  Paper. — Total,  95  cwts:  Belgium,  9'5  cwts. 

Cardboard.— Total,  4,491  cwts.:  Germany,  2,448;  Finland,  950;  Canada,  700;  Sweden, 
300  cwts. 

Coated  Paper—  Total,  780  cwts.:  Belgium,  502;  Germany,  203;  Norway,  58  cwts. 

Envelopes.— Total,  1,959  cwts:  Holland;  1,229;  Sweden,  617;  Finland,  104  cwts. 

Greaseproof  Paper.— Total,  25.506  cwts.:  Norway,  9,803;  Germany,  6,516;  Sweden,  6,052; 
Finland,  2,520;  Holland,  289;  Austria,  259  cwts. 

Imitation  Greaseproof  Paper. — Total,  3,216  cwts.:  Finland,  1,250;  Germany,  1,158; 
Sweden,  787;  Switzerland,  21  cwts. 

Boxboard. — Total,  150  cwts.:  Germany,  108;  Belgium,  42  cwts. 

M.G.  Cap  Paper.— Total,  886  cwts.:  Norway,  785;  Germany,  101  cwts. 

Bank  Paper. — Total,  294  cwts.:  Norway,  194;  Finland,  100  cwts. 

M.G.  Kraft  Paper. — Total,  31,201  cwts.:  Sweden,  12;401;  Norway,  10,177;  Finland,  7,002; 
Canada,  1,055;  Czechoslovakia,  217;  Germany,  205;  United  States,  129  cwts. 

Imitation  Kraft  Paper. — Total,  2.552  cwts.:  Germany,  2.123;  Finland,  219;  Czecho- 
slovakia, 210  cwts. 

Vnglazed  Kraft  Paper.— Total,  4,085  cwts.:  Norway,  1,860;  Sweden,  1,473;  Finland,  611; 
Germany,  98  cwts. 

Leatherboards. — Total,  2,354  cwts.:  Sweden,  1,458;  Germany,  423;  Austria,  236;  Nor- 
way, 220;  Belgium,  17  cwts. 

Cartridge  Paper. — Total,  9'11  cwts.:  Sweden,  699;  Norway,  212  cwts. 

Monotype  Paper. — Total,  795  cwts.:  Norway,  644;  Finland,  151  cwts. 

Newsprint.— Total,  207,316  cwts.:  Canada,  127,116;  Norway,  55,715;  Finland,  18,194; 
Sweden,  6,156;  Germany,  135  cwts. 

Vegetable  Parchment.— Total,  2,030  cwts.:  Germany,  1,359;  Belgium,  361;  Finland,  148; 
Holland,  135 ;  Norway,  27  cwts. 

M.G.  Poster. — Total,  692  cwts.:  Sweden,  428;  Austria,  200;  Finland,  64  cwts. 

Glazed  Paper. — Total,  546  cwts.:  Norway,  354;  Finland,  192  cwts. 

Printing  Paper.— Total,  3,006  cwts. :  Norway,  1,695  ;  Finland,  430;  Sweden,  347;  Austria, 
253;  Germany,  188;  Holland,  53;  Belgium,  40  cwts. 

Picture  Postcards.— Total,  24,526  cwts:  Switzerland,  24,526  cwts. 
Packing  Paper. — Total,  184  cwts.:    Germany,  151 ;  Norway.  33  cwts. 
M.G.  Nature  Paper.— Total,  270  cwts.:    Finland,  270  cwts. 
Serviettes. — Total,  104  cwts.:  Germany,  75;  Sweden,  24  cwts. 
Strawboards.— Total,  75,293  cwts.:   Holland,  75.293  cwts. 

Sulphite  Paper.— -Total,  8.283  cwts.:  Sweden,  7,019;  Norway,  543;  Germany,  431;  Fin- 
land, 175;  Czechoslovakia,  108  cwts. 

Tissue  Paper. — Total,  2,705  cwts.:  Norway,  1,391;  Sweden,  747;  Finland,  291;  Germany, 
185  cwts. 

Plasterboards. — Total,  1,174  cwts.:  Canada,  1,174  cwts. 

Toilet  Paper. — Total,  304  cwts.:  Norway,  223;  Germany,  57  cwts. 

Transparent  (Glazed)  Paper. — Total,  996  cwts.:  Germany,  475;  Holland,  396;  Sweden, 
125  cwts. 

Wood-pulp  Boards. — Total,  56.167  cwts.:  Germany,  22.147;  Norway,  11.314;  Finland, 
0,211;  Sweden,  8,457;  Canada,  3,483;  United  States,  852;  Czechoslovakia,  625;  Belgium,  67 
cwts. 

Writing  Paper.— Total,  4,010  cwts.:  Norway,  2,761 ;  Finland,  657;  Sweden,  398;  Latvia, 
103;  Germany,  80  cwts. 

Wallpaper  and  Hangings. — Total,  1,358  cwts.:  Germany,  719;  Canada,  493;  Belgium, 
107;  Austria,  39  cwts. 

Wallboards.— Total,  6,250  cwts.:  United  States,  2,862;  Norway,  1,760;  Sweden,  1,189; 
Canada,  365;  Finland,  74  cwts. 

M.G.  Wrapping  Paper.— Total,  58,794  cwts.:  Sweden,  35,138;  Finland,  11,585;  Germany, 
10,591;  Latvia,  401;  Czechoslovakia,  318;  Holland,  271;  Norway,  193;  Austria,  109;  Estonia, 
88;  Belgium,  60;  United  States,  20;  Canada,  20  cwts. 

Waxed  Paper.— Total,  599  cwts.:  Burma,  400;  Holland,  199  cwts. 

Screenings. — Total,  502  cwts.:  Finland,  502  cwts. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  17,  1935. — Wheat  and  flour  exports  from  Australia  for  the 
period  beginning  December  1  and  ending  July  10,  1935,  total  69,113,621  bushels 
of  wheat  compared  with  55,856,815  bushels  shipped  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  season.  The  market  during  the  past  month  has  declined 
very  considerably,  largely  due  to  favourable  crop  reports  from  North  America 
and  accentuated  to  some  extent  by  improved  crop  prospects  within  the  Common- 
wealth owing  to  bountiful  rainfalls.  The  demand  from  China  has  been  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  market  since  the  beginning  of  July,  and  about  60,000 
tons  of  wheat,  mostly  from  New  South  Wales,  has  been  sold  to  that  country.  A 
substantial  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  contributed  to  the  activity  of  Chinese  buyers, 
as  it  is  understood  that  the  crop  in  North  China  is  very  poor  and  high  prices  are 
being  asked  for  the  native  wheat. 

Growers  are  receiving  about  2s.  4d.  per  bushel,  Australian  currency,  equiva- 
lent to  46  cents  Canadian,  at  country  railway  sidings,  and  at  the  low  prices  now 
ruling  farmers  are  selling  very  reluctantly,  and  unless  prices  rise  considerably  a 
very  small  volume  of  business  will  be  transacted,  as  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
of  the  wheat  still  available  in  Australia  is  fairly  strongly  held.  Allowing  for 
normal  exports  of  flour,  Australia  can  ship  only  a  further  350,000  tons  of  wheat 
this  season.  Quotations  f.o.b.  steamer  are  about  2s.  lid.,  equivalent  to  58  cents 
Canadian  at  current  rates. 

NEW  CROP  PROSPECTS 

Widespread  rainfalls  about  the  end  of  June  and  early  in  July  greatly  improved 
the  Australian  new  crop  outlook,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion has  been  averted,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Western  Australia  was  shaping 
very  badly  until  about  ten  days  ago,  when  heavy  rain  fell  throughout  the  agricul- 
tural belt  and,  given  normal  conditions  until  harvest  time,  it  looks  as  though 
the  crop  may  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  have  also  received  very  beneficial  rainfalls,  and  the  general  position  is 
much  improved,  although  normal  rainfalls  will  be  required  for  the  next  few 
months,  as  there  has  not  been  sufficient  moisture  to  create  a  sub-soil  reserve. 
Important  areas  in  South  Australia  are  still  in  need  of  rain,  but  the  prospects 
may  be  considered  fair  in  that  state. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  area  under  wheat  this  year  indicate  that  it 
will  not  be  larger  than  the  1934  season,  when  12,500,000  acres  were  sown.  The 
maximum  acreage  (18,165,000)  was  sown  for  the  1931  crop.  Accordingly,  this 
year's  sowing  may  be  some  30  per  cent  below  the  maximum  acreage. 

FLOUR 

The  export  trade  in  flour  is  very  quiet  with  no  important  inquiries  forth- 
coming from  any  quarter.  Most  of  the  millers  are  looking  for  business,  and  if 
orders  are  not  received  in  the  very  near  future,  a  contraction  in  milling  activities 
must  result.  Importers  in  the  East  are  reported  to  be  holding  good  stocks,  and 
are  showing  no  inclination  to  contract  for  forward  deliveries.  Export  quotations 
have  weakened  slightly  to  £6  10s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  packed  in  49-pound 
bags,  equivalent  to  $25.68  Canadian,  and  £6  5s.  per  ton,  or  $24.69,  in  150-pound 
sacks.  The  local  price  of  flour  delivered  Melbourne  is  £7  15s.  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 

CHARTERING 

There  has  been  little  recent  demand  for  tonnage.  Importing  countries  are 
not  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Hemisphere  has  a  smaller  quantity 
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of  wheat  available  for  shipment  during  the  second  half  of  this  year  than  during 
the  parallel  portion  of  1934,  and  shipments  are  small  and  apparently  may  con- 
tinue so  until  the  market  position  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  becomes  clarified. 

BULK  HANDLING  IN  VICTORIA 

The  Grain  Elevators  Board  of  Victoria  are  proceeding  with  their  plans  to 
institute  a  system  for  the  bulk  handling  of  wheat,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  board 
has  decided  to  erect  about  160  silos  in  various  centres.  Five  types  have  been 
adopted,  the  first  with  a  capacity  of  65,000  bushels  in  one  bin,  the  second  with  a 
capacity  of  110,000  bushels  in  two  bins,  the  third  will  have  a  capacity  of  150,000 
bushels  in  three  bins,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  will  have  a  capacity  of  200,000 
and  250,000  bushels  respectively.  It  is  expected  that  ten  or  twelve  silos  of  the 
larger  capacities  will  be  built.  In  due  course  tenders  will  be  invited,  but  it  will 
probably  be  some  months  before  any  contract  is  let.  The  terminal  silos  will  be 
of  concrete  construction,  and  some  of  those  in  the  country  will  be  of  concrete,  the 
remainder  being  constructed  of  steel  or  wood. 

AUSTRALIA'S  OVERSEA  TRADE,  JULY  TO  MAY 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  9,  1935. — Official  statistics  just  issued  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  covering  the  period  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1934-35,  are  of  considerable  interest  as  an  indication  of  the  probable  trend  of 
trade  for  the  full  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1935. 

An  improvement  of  approximately  £850,000  in  the  Commonwealth  oversea 
commodity  trade  balance  resulted  in  May  as  compared  with  the  balance  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year,  thus  increasing  the  favourable  commodity  bal- 
ance for  the  eleven  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  to  £9,328,000.  This  com- 
pares adversely  with  the  situation  at  the  end  of  May,  1934,  when  the  favourable 
commodity  balance  was  £32,130,000;  the  difference  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  wool  clip  for  the  periods  concerned,  while  the 
number  of  bales  sold  in  the  respective  periods  was  approximately  the  same. 

The  total  value  of  Australia's  exports  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  year 
amounted  to  £76,871,000  and  the  total  value  of  imports  to  £67,543,000;  for  the 
same  period  last  year  exports  were  valued  at  £85,728,000  and  imports  at  £53,- 
598,000. 

If  the  value  of  specie  and  bullion  is  included,  the  favourable  balance  for  the 
eleven  months  of  the  financial  year  amounts  to  £15,520,000  as  compared  with  one 
of  £38,697,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Following  is  a  comparative  table  showing  imports  of  those  commodities  in 
which  Canada  is  interested  or  has  participated  for  the  eleven-month  period  of 
1934-35  and  1933-34:— 

July-May,  July-May, 


1934-35  1933-34 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins   £  665,000  £  499,000 

Fish,  fresh,  smoked,  potted,  etc   241,000  184,000 

Whisky   458.000  381,000 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   1,192,000  558,000 

Hides,  other  than  cattle  and  horse  hides   321,000  218,000 

Gloves   309,000  268,000 

Trimmings  and  ornaments   290,000  226,000 

Carpets,  linoleum,  etc   1,270,000  942,000 

Canvas  and  duck   475,000  336,000 

Artificial  silk  yarn   657,000  489,000 

Cable  and  wire,  covered   598,000  400,000 

Metal  working  machinery  .  .   .   312,000  139,000 

Motive-power  machinery  excluding  electric   941,000  438,000 

Yarn  and  textile-making  machinery   264,000  238,000 

Alloys   346,000  159,000 

Iron  pipes  and  tubes   491,000  408,000 

3561—3 
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July-May, 

July-May, 

1934-35 

1933-34 

244,000 

174,000 

688,000 

529,000 

473,000 

310,000 

4,269,000 

2,508,000 

1,268,000 

894,000 

1,699,000 

1,530,000 

306,000 

193,000 

113,000 

151,000 

Lamps  and  lampware  

Tools  of  trade,  excluding  machines  

Cycle  and  cycle  parts  

Motor  and  chassis  parts  

Timber,  undressed  

Paper,  printing  

Timepieces,  etc  

Furs  and  other  skins,  wholly  or  partly  made  up  . 

The  increases  in  all  but  the  last  of  these  items  are  attributed  primarily  to 
the  increased  stability  throughout  the  main  consuming  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  to  the  necessity  of  replacing  stocks  and  machinery,  following  the 
period  of  uncertainty  which  existed  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  as  a 
result  of  low  wool  prices. 

The  steady  clearances  of  Australia's  primary  products,  such  as  wool,  wheat, 
and  butter,  have  tended  to  stimulate  retail  trade  and  secondary  industries,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  above-noted  increases  in  imports  will  continue  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Increases  occurred  in  the  exports  of  the  following  products: — 


Butter  

Cheese  

Beef,  frozen  and  chilled  

Lamb,  frozen  

Mutton,  frozen  

Citrus  fruits  

Other  fruit  

Barlev  

Wheat  

Bran,  pollard  and  sharps  

Flour   

Tallow,  unrefined  

Iron  and  steel,  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured 

Timber  

Gold  

Decreases  were  recorded  in  the  exports  of  the  following  commodities :- 


Fruits,  dried  currants  

Raisins  

Fruits,  fresh  apples  

Infants'  and  invalids'  foods  

Skins,  fox  

Sheepskins  

Wool,  greasy  

Scoured  and  tops   

Ores  and  concentrates,  silver  and  silver-lead  .  .  . 

Lead,  pig  

Zinc  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Leather  

Silver  

The  foregoing  decreases  in  value  are  due  chiefly  to  decreased  production  as 
a  result  of  unseasonable  climatic  conditions  rather  than  to  lack  of  markets,  this 
being  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  dried  fruits  and  fresh  apples,  and,  as 
previously  indicated,  the  reduction  in  wool  values  rather  than  quantity  has  been 
responsible  for  the  major  reduction  in  total  exports. 


July-May, 

July-May, 

1934-35 

1933-34 

£9,371,000 

£7,754,000 

395,000 

224,000 

2,110,000 

1,622,000 

3,454,000 

2,646,000 

913,000 

582,000 

211,000 

107,000 

277,000 

220,000 

393,000 

297,000 

11,320,000 

7,982,000 

461,000 

131,000 

4,223,000 

3,030,000 

848,000 

454,000 

535,000 

324,000 

709,000 

433,000 

9,089,000 

8,512,000 

July-Mav, 

J  uly-May, 

1934-35 

1933-34 

£  514,000 

£  545,000 

1,263,000 

1,626,000 

1,223,000 

1,583,000 

5,000 

100,000 

46,000 

163,000 

1,601,000 

2,464,000 

32,093,000 

49,455,000 

4,589.000 

6,892,000 

236,000 

280.000 

2,058,000 

2,292,000 

406.000 

601.000 

438,000 

575,000 

626,000 

1,128,000 

CUSTOMS  RETURNS 

Preliminary  returns  of  collections  of  customs  and  excise  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government  in  the  financial  year  which  ended  on  June  30  indicate  that 
the  total  receipts  will  amount  to  nearly  £39,000,000.  When  the  Budget  was  pre- 
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pared,  customs  and  excise  revenue  for  the  year  was  expected  to  amount  to  £34,- 
600,000,  and  the  final  results  are  regarded  as  satisfactory,  despite  the  reduction 
in  value  of  exports  due  to  the  fall  in  wool  prices. 

The  statement  of  consolidated  revenue  will,  it  is  believed,  show  a  surplus 
slightly  in  excess  of  £1,000,000,  even  after  unforeseen  expenditure  amounting  to 
more  than  £3,000,000  has  been  met  from  ordinary  revenue  for  assisting  wheat- 
growers. 

At  the  present  time  the  reserve  fund  accumulated  by  the  Commonwealth  in 
London  is  estimated  to  be  about  £60,000,000,  and  a  moderate  estimate  of  the 
additional  sum  that  will  be  needed  to  maintain  financial  equilibrium  overseas  is 
£1,000,000.  The  general  financial  situation  is  therefore  regarded  with  some  satis- 
faction, present  indications  pointing  to  firmer  prices  in  overseas  markets  for  the 
majority  of  Australian  primary  products. 

TRADE  OF  BARBADOS  IN  1934 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  August  2,  1935. — Barbados  is  situated  in  latitude  13°  4'  N. 
and  longitude  59°  37'  W.,  and  is  the  most  easterly  of  all  the  West  Indian  islands. 
The  total  land  area  of  the  colony  is  166  square  miles  and  the  population  156,312, 
or  more  than  940  to  the  square  mile,  making  the  island  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  areas  in  the  world.  The  rich  soil  and  abundant  rainfall  are  admirably 
suited  for  the  production  of  sugar,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop  pro- 
duced and  has  been  grown  profitably  by  the  planters  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years. 

Sugar  exports,  which  amounted  to  87,459  tons  in  1934  compared  with  78,994 
tons  and  74,710  tons  in  the  two  previous  years,  constitute  a  record  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  The  price  obtained  was  lower,  as  sugar  exports  were  valued  at 
£774,714  in  1934  compared  with  £788,183  in  1933.  Exports  of  molasses  showed 
a  substantial  increase — 11,626,180  gallons  valued  at  £536,679  as  against  9,003,274 
gallons  amounting  to  £436,812  in  1933.  In  addition  to  sugar  and  molasses,  the 
chief  exports  were:  biscuits,  £8,276  (£5,394  in  1933) ;  building  lime,  £6,609 
(£6,306) ;  rum,  £5,335  (£4,018) ;  hides  and  skins,  £2,942  (£2,720) ;  and  fresh 
vegetables,  £2,056  (£4,202). 

The  tourist  trade  is  an  important  invisible  export  of  the  colony,  and  has 
been  growing  steadily  during  recent  years.  Due  to  its  easterly  position  in  the 
Atlantic,  Barbados  is  favoured  with  a  constant  breeze  and  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  year  and  attracts  a  goodly  number  of  transient  and  annual 
visitors.  A  large  percentage  of  these  are  Canadians. 

TOTAL  TRADE 

The  total  trade  of  Barbados  in  1934  was  valued  at  £3,391,294,  an  increase 
over  the  two  previous  years,  when  the  figures  were  £3,095,392  and  £3,020,021 
respectively.  Imports  increased  in  value  from  £1,718,861  in  1933  to  £1,912,837 
in  1934,  and  exports  from  £1,376,531  to  £1,478,457.  The  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  supply  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  imports 
and  absorb  more  than  80  per  cent  of  her  exports.  The  following  tables  indicate 
the  trend  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  these  three  countries: — 


1934  1933 

Imports  from —  £  Per  Cent  £  Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom   809,673  42.3            819,936  47.7 

Canada   275,603  14.4            205,640  12.0 

United  States   247,403  12.9            180,346  10.5 

Total   1,912,837  1,718,861 

Exports  to — 

Canada   1.021.262  69.1            703.385  51.1 

United  Kingdom   174,290  11.8            445,464  32.4 

United  States   69,456  4.7              38,355  2.8 

Total   1,478,457  1,376,531 
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IMPORTS 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  under 
review  were:  machinery,  £101,583  (90  per  cent  of  the  total  machinery  imported 
in  1934);  cotton  piece-goods,  £74,230  (90-9  per  cent);  cotton  manufactures, 
£58,839  (92  per  cent) ;  flour,  £43,886  (46-7  per  cent) ;  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, £42,362  (84-8  per  cent) ;  and  edible  oil,  £31,027  (91-6  per  cent). 

Total  imports  from  Empire  sources  amounted  to  £1,427,898  (74-7  per  cent) 
compared  with  £1,324,924  (77-1  per  cent)  in  1933.  India,  which  furnished 
imports  valued  at  £95,322  (£60,068  in  1933) ;  Trinidad,  £79,593  (£58,367) ;  British 
Guiana,  £54,513  (£73,945) ;  and  Newfoundland,  £33,674  (£43,507) ,  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  the  principal  Empire  suppliers.  India 
supplied  rice  valued  at  £72,842  (£28,743  in  1933) ;  Trinidad,  motor  spirit,  £47,302 
(£27,162),  and  kerosene,  £11,690  (£11,656);  British  Guiana,  rice,  £18,973  (£37,- 
062);  and  Newfoundland,  dried  fish,  £32,727  (£41,960). 

The  chief  imports  from  the  United  States  were  the  following:  oilmeal  and 
oilcake,  £43,211  (£25,946  in  1933) ;  pitch  pine,  £33,854  (£23,443) ;  shooks  and 
staves,  £13,617  (£9,246) ;  motor  cars,  £13,551  (£4,420) ;  cornmeal,  £12,279  (£10,- 
095) ;  bacon  and  hams,  £9,972  (£7,142) ;  and  salted  pork,  £9,882  (£7,743).  Im- 
ports from  Germany  were  valued  at  £45,052  in  1934  and  £41,690  in  1933,  and  were 
mainly  made  up  of  fertilizers  (other  kinds),  £25,623  (£18,250),  and  hardware, 
£3,283  (£2,874)  ;  from  France,  £34,247  (£19,481),  principally  flour  £12,326  (no 
imports),  cooking  butter  £11,570  (£8,634),  and  motor  car  parts  £4,953  (no  im- 
ports); from  Argentina,  £32,786  (£34,521),  principally  corn,  barley,  and  wheat 
£10,613  (£9,195),  bran  and  pollard  £8,469  (£8,415),  and  salted  beef  £8,411  (£11,- 
565);  from  Japan,  £31,801  (£34,926),  principally  apparel  £8,999  (£3,550),  arti- 
ficial silk  piece-goods  £6,761  (not  available),  and  cotton  piece-goods  £5,833 
(£26,760);  and  from  Holland,  £26,496  (£34,285),  chiefly  margarine  £10,999 
(£10,843),  condensed  milk  £3,616  (£2,255),  and  onions  £2,235  (not  available). 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Canada  purchased  to  the  value  of  £1,021,262  (69-1  per  cent  of  the  exports  of 
Barbados)  in  1934.  This  figure  was  only  exceeded  in  1927,  when  exports  were 
valued  at  £1,031,633  (64-3  per  cent).  During  the  past  ten  years  Barbados  has 
shipped  to  Canada  each  year  an  average  of  58-5  per  cent  of  her  total  exports. 
Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  £275,603  (14-4  per  cent)  in  the  year  under 
review.  The  average  for  the  ten-year  period  1925  to  1934  inclusive  was  17-5 
per  cent. 

The  better  grades  of  Barbados  sugar  and  molasses  find  a  ready  sale  on  the 
Canadian  market.  In  1934  exports  of  sugar  to  the  Dominion  were  valued  at 
£599,376,  and  those  of  molasses  at  £421,339.  The  largest  single  item  imported 
from  Canada  was  unmanufactured  wood  and  timber,  which  was  valued  at  £44,351 
compared  with  £33,758  in  1933.  Imports  of  flour  amounted  to  93,815  bags  of 
196  pounds  valued  at  £93,815  compared  with  85,239  bags  valued  at  £32,427  in 
the  previous  year.  Canada  is  credited  with  37,464  bags  valued  at  £37,464  (39-9 
per  cent  of  the  total)  as  against  42,674  bags  valued  at  £16,240  (50  per  cent)  in 
1933.  Imports  from  France  amounted  to  12,326  bags  valued  at  £12,326  as  against 
no  entries  in  1933. 

There  were  no  shipments  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  Canada  in  1932  or 
1933;  but  in  1934  imports  of  this  commodity  were  valued  at  £25,378.  Shooks 
and  staves  to  the  value  of  £23,589  (£15,202  in  1933) ,  motor  cars  £23,013  (£13,241) , 
oats  £17,489  (£18,613)  ,  shingles  £16,660  (£15,204),  and  salted  pork  £10,576  (£13,- 
963),  were,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  chief  commodities  imported  from 
Canada. 
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STATISTICS  OF  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

The  following  statistics  list  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Barbados 
which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  In  each  case  the  total  importation 
is  given  for  1934  and  (in  parentheses)  for  1933: — 

Biscuits.— Total,  40,240  pounds,  £2,180  (31,666  pounds,  £1.583):  Canada,  £1,712;  United 
Kingdom.  £243;  United  States.  £120. 

Butter.— Total,  560,727  pounds.  £33.644  (476,841  pounds,  £26,228) :  United  Kingdom,  £13,- 
495;  France,  £11.570;  New  Zealand,  £5,086;  Canada,  £318. 

Oilmeal  and  Oilcake.— Total,  12,472,849  pounds,  £43.655  (9,665,074  pounds,  £30.204) :  United 
States,  £43.211;  Canada.  £444. 

Cheese.— Total,  112,604  pounds,  £3,754  (94,678  pounds,  £3,156):  Canada,  £3,078;  New 
Zealand,  £400;  United  Kingdom,  £214. 

Confectionery.— Total,  £5,775  (£5,619):  United  Kingdom,  £4.576;  Canada,  £651;  United 
States,  £488. 

Fish,  Canned  or  Preserved  in  Jars  or  Bottles.— -Total,  £6,203  (£6,603):  Canada,  £4,209; 
United  States,  £1,302;  United  Kingdom,  £340;  Norway,  £161. 

Fish,  Dried,  Salted,  or  Smoked.— -Total,  31.534  quintals,  £42.571  (44,133  quintals,  £55,165)  : 
Newfoundland,  £32.727;  Canada,  £0,219;  United  Kingdom,  £625. 

Fish,  Pickled.— -Total,  1,947  barrels,  £1,947  (2,846  barrels,  £3,388):  Canada,  £1,633;  New- 
foundland, £314. 

Apples.— Total,  520  barrels,  £1,248  (393  barrels,  £943)  :  Canada,  £660;  United  States,  £574. 

Oats.— Total,  6,278,041  pounds,  £21,188  (4.536,108  pounds,  £19.279):  Canada,  £17,489; 
Chile,  £2,034;  Russia,  £1,602. 

Flour.— Total,  93,815  bags,  £93.815  (85,239  bags,  £32,427):  United  Kingdom,  £43.886; 
Canada,  £37,464;  France,  £12,326. 

Hay— Total,  335,380  pounds,  £1,243  (154,189  pounds,  £643) :  Canada,  £1,208. 

Lard  and  Its  Substitutes.— Total,  310,019  pounds,  £6,459  (290,313  pounds,  £4,838) :  United 
Kingdom,  £4,541 ;  United  States,  £1,391 ;  Canada,  £486. 

Bacon  and  Hams.— Total,  283,515  pounds,  £16.538  (272,508  pounds,  £15,89'6)  :  United  States, 
£9,972;  United  Kingdom,  £3  815 ;  Denmark,  £1,241 ;  Canada,  £891. 

Beef,  Salted.— Total,  1,315,650  pounds,  £20,392  (1,620,167  pounds,  £27,002) :  Argentina, 
£8,411;  United  Kingdom,  £7,070;  United  States,  £4,786;  Canada,  £31. 

Pork,  Salted.— Total,  1,530,438  pounds,  £20,661  (1,479,530  pounds,  £22,192):  Canada,  £10,- 
576;  United  States,  £9,882 ;  Argentina,  £174. 

Condensed  Milk.— Total,  798,604  pounds,  £9,583  (624.369  pounds,  £9,365)  :  Holland,  £3,616; 
Australia,  £2,318;  Canada,  £1,042 ;  United  Kingdom,  £677. 

Vegetables,  Canned  and  Preserved.— Total,  33,220  pounds,  £1,107  (28,662  pounds,  £956):. 
Canada,  £568;  United  Kingdom,  £289;  United  States,  £192. 

Onions.— Total,  2,188,404  pounds,  £10,395  (not  available):  Madeira,  £2,891;  Canada, 
£2,650;  Holland,  £2,235;  Egypt,  £1,911. 

Potatoes— Total,  3,952,246  pounds,  £8,234  (not  available):  Canada,  £2,861;  Northern 
Ireland,  £2,086;  Holland,  £1,314;  United  Kingdom,  £783. 

Undressed  Lumber.— -Total,  5,496,319  feet,  £29.771  (4,520,044  feet,  £22,600) :  Canada,  £29,601. 

Wholly  or  Partly  Dressed  Lumber.— -Total,  1,611,950  feet,  £14,777  (1,273,269  feet,  £11,459) : 
Canada,  £14,750. 

Shingles.— Total  number,  16,822,350,  £16,822  (15,360,375,  £15,360) :   Canada,  £16,660. 

Staves  and  Shooks.— Total,  £38,496  (£24,742):  Canada,  £23,589;  United  States,  £13,617; 
United  Kingdom,  £1,243. 

Hosiery,  mainly  of  Artificial  Silk. — Total,  111,467  pairs,  £5,573  (not  available) :  United 
Kingdom,  £4,082 ;  Hongkong,  £819 ;  Canada,  £611. 

Hosiery,  mainly  of  Silk. — Total,  17,033  pairs,  £2,341  (not  available):  Canada,  £1,880; 
United  Kingdom,  £451. 

Apparel— Total,  £34,726  (£28,358):  United  Kingdom.  £18,963;  Japan,  £8,99'9;  United 
States,  £4,085 ;  Canada,  £1.778. 

Cotton  Piece-goods.— -Total,  3,684,545  yards,  £74,959  (5.495,710  linear  yards,  £119,497): 
United  Kingdom,  £67,912;  Japan,  £4,693;  United  States,  £2,097;  Canada,  £22. 

All  Other  Cotton  Manufactures.— -Total,  £63,095  (£65,575):  United  Kingdom,  £58,839; 
Canada,  £1,378;  Japan,  £1,042 ;  United  States,  £764. 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery  .—Total,  £8,680  (£9,861)  :  United  Kingdom,  £6,093;  Ger- 
many, £553;  Japan,  £543;  Canada,  £102. 

Hardware,  including  Metal  Furniture.— -Total,  £26,560  (£23,469)  :  United  Kingdom,  £16,- 
279;  United  States,  £4,673;  Germany,  £3,283;  Canada,  £978. 

Sugar  Machinery —Total,  £41,830  (£55,715):  United  Kingdom,  £38,473;  United  States, 
£3,041;  Canada,  £196. 

Nails,  Rivets,  etc.— Total,  £6,220  (£4,441):  Canada,  £4,423;  United  Kingdom,  £1,609. 
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Motor  Cars.— Total  number,  301,  £39,349  (total  number,  210,  £28,491) :  United  Kingdom, 
£16,360;  Canada,  £15,047;  United  States,  £7,942. 

Motor  Trucks  and  Vans—  Total  number,  129,  £15,744  (total  number,  85,  £11,046) :  Canada, 
£7,966;  United  States,  £5,609;  United  Kingdom,  £2,169. 

Canvas  Boots  and  Shoes  with  Rubber  Soles.— Total,  107,970  pairs,  £10,797  (104,993  pairs, 
£10,500):  Hongkong,  £6,365 ;  British  Malaya,  £2,362;  Canada,  £1,598. 

Cement.— Total,  21,680  barrels,  £12,466  (17,517  barrels,  £10,072) :  United  Kingdom,  £10,- 
449;  Canada,  £1,963. 

Hats  and  Bonnets.— Total,  £16,411  (£15.999):  United  Kingdom,  $13,596;  Italy,  £1,503; 
Japan,  £509;  Canada,  £62. 

Tires  and  Tubes.— Total,  £5,318  (£8,085)  :  United  Kingdom,  £2,678;  Canada,  £1,776; 
United  States,  £864. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.— Total,  4,579  tons,  £30,145  (7,268  tons,  £54,510) :  Canada,  £25,378; 
United  Kingdom,  £4,010;  United  States,  £757. 

Medicines  and  Drugs.— -Total,  £17,092  (£18,325) :  United  Kingdom,  £10,006;  United  States, 
£4.964;  Canada,  £1,424. 

Paints  and  Colours.— Total,  552,541  pounds,  £13,814  (463,027  pounds,  £11,575):  United 
Kingdom,  £11,677;  United  States,  £1,055;  Canada,  £889. 

Writing  and  Wrapping  Paper.— Total,  £16,459  (£15,104) :  United  Kingdom,  £4,826;  United 
States,  £2,979;  Holland,  £2,949;  Sweden,  £2,351;  Canada,  £1,040. 

House,  Office,  and  Store  Furniture.— Total,  £4,871  (£4.584) :  Canada,  £1,576;  United  King- 
dom, £1,293. 

CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  SWEDEN  AND  FINLAND 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

SWEDEN 

Oslo,  August  5,  1935. — According  to  the  second  crop  report  issued  by  the 
Swedish  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  July  15,  the  abundant  rainfall  and  warm 
weather  experienced  during  June  and  the  first  half  of  July  improved  to  a  certain 
extent  the  prospects  for  crops  of  all  kinds.  Autumn-sown  wheat  and  rye  are  now 
expected  to  yield  a  medium  crop,  while  in  the  case  of  spring-sown  grain,  medium 
crops  are  expected  for  spring  wheat,  spring  rye,  and  barley,  and  somewhat  above 
medium  for  mixed  grain  and  oats.  The  prospects  for  potatoes  and  root  crops  are 
described  as  being  about  medium,  and  somewhat  above  medium  for  hay  from 
both  cultivated  and  natural  fields. 

FINLAND 

The  crop  report  issued  by  the  Finnish  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  20 
states  that,  while  the  weather  during  the  spring  was  very  cold  and  dry,  the 
weather  conditions  in  June  and  July  have  been  much  more  favourable  for  the 
crops.  A  number  of  districts,  however,  report  that  the  rainfall  has  not  been 
sufficiently  abundant  to  repair  the  damage  caused  to  the  crops  earlier  in  the  year. 
The  prospects  for  autumn  rye  for  the  whole  country  are  now  described  as  being 
medium,  and  for  autumn  wheat  slightly  above  medium.  Medium  crops  are  also 
expected  for  barley,  oats,  spring  wheat,  and  mixed  grain.  Potatoes  and  root 
crops  have  suffered  most  from  the  drought,  and  while  the  potato  crop  for  the 
whole  country  may  be  described  as  medium,  the  prospects  are  somewhat  below 
medium  for  root  crops.  The  hay  crops,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  suffered 
less  from  the  lack  of  rain,  and  the  crops  from  cultivated  fields  are  reported  as 
being  somewhat  above  medium,  and  from  natural  fields  as  medium. 

POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  PORTUGAL 

II 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

QUOTATIONS 

Exporters  should  always  quote  c.i.f.  to  the  most  convenient  port  for  the 
importers.  There  are  only  two  that  can  be  considered,  the  first  and  chief  being 
Lisbon,  and  the  second  Oporto.   There  is,  as  has  been  stated,  no  direct  steam- 
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ship  connection  between  Canada  and  Portugal;  shipments  can  be  made  via  New 
York  or  England.  Quotations  f.o.b.  Canadian  factories  are  of  little  interest  to 
the  Portuguese  importer. 

Not  only  should  quotations  be  in  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
but  also,  if  possible,  in  Portuguese  currency  or  British  sterling.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  Canadian  dollar  is  not  as  acceptable  as  sterling  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  exchange  rate  of  Canada  is  not  often  obtainable.  Although  it  is  admitted 
that  it  is  better  to  introduce  Canadian  currency  wherever  possible,  in  this  case 
it  is  preferable  to  quote  in  sterling  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  local  exchange 
market. 

CREDIT  INFORMATION 

The  usual  facilities  are  available  to  secure  credit  information  about  Portu- 
guese firms,  and  the  services  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan 
can  also  be  utilized  for  securing  reports  on  prospective  customers.  Credit  infor- 
mation on  certain  selected  Portuguese  importers  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Undoubtedly,  through  Canadian  bank  channels, 
further  information  can  also  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  customer's  standing. 

GRANTING  CREDIT 

Credit  information  on  firms  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  in  Portugal.  The  grant- 
ing of  credit  will  probably  be  limited  to  either  a  purely  Portuguese  firm  or  to  an 
Anglo-Portuguese  firm.  There  is  a  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Portugal, 
both  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  to  which  most  of  the  British  firms  belong.  The  Ger- 
mans grant  very  favourable  terms:  one  agricultural  implement  house  was  granted 
up  to  three  years'  credit  by  its  German  suppliers.  French  and  Belgian  firms  also 
probably  give  larger  credit  than  the  British.  The  question  of  granting  credit 
after  a  firm  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  depends  upon  the  product  to  be  sold 
and  the  confidence  established  between  the  exporter  and  the  importer.  It  is  use- 
less for  a  Canadian  house,  however,  to  write  and  say  that  they  want  a  credit 
opened  in  Canada  or  that  the  terms  necessary  are  cash  against  documents.  It 
is  regrettable  that  more  Canadian  exporters  do  not  first  of  all,  before  they  offer 
terms,  request  information  as  to  the  prevailing  business  method  in  that  particular 
trade  in  the  country,  and  the  basis  on  which  credits  are  extended  to  reliable  firms 
by  European  shippers.  If  this  were  done,  rather  than  making  a  hard-and-fast 
rule  that  the  terms  must  be  cash  against  documents,  probably  more  business 
could  be  obtained.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  for  it  must  be 
appreciated,  for  example,  that  if  a  firm  sells  cooperage  to  an  old-established  port 
wine  house  in  Oporto,  large  credit  facilities  could  be  granted  with  the  fullest 
safety,  but  to  give  similar  terms  to  a  small  Portuguese  agent  in  Lisbon  would 
be  courting  disaster.  Undoubtedly,  in  such  lines  as  machinery  long  credit  terms 
must  be  given.  To  do  this  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  firm  to  send  its  own  repre- 
sentative, so  that  by  actually  coming  into  contact  with  the  importers  that  close 
relationship  which  is  necessary  for  the  granting  of  credit  be  established  as  quickly 
as  possible,  as  well  as  the  expert  technical  advice  for  the  manufacturing  end. 
The  partial-payment  system  will  have  to  be  adopted  in  some  instances,  and  this 
plan  is  perhaps  preferable  to  giving  no  credit  at  all.  Certainly  it  will  be  necessary 
to  quote  c.i.f.  prices,  and  at  least  grant  credit  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  docu- 
ments to  be  taken  up  when  the  goods  have  arrived  and  after  they  have  been 
examined.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Portuguese  im- 
porter has  little  knowledge  of  the  Canadian  exporter,  who  perhaps  wishes  cash  in 
advance,  and  his  facilities  are  probably  far  more  scanty  for  finding  out  what  the 
position  of  the  Canadian  seller  is.  Wherever  possible  sufficient  credit  should  be 
granted  for  the  purchaser  to  check  his  purchase  in  advance  of  payment,  in  pre- 
liminary orders,  and  any  subsequent  business,  after  mutual  confidence  has  been 
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established  between  the  two  houses,  could  be  on  terms  of  the  general  practice 
of  the  country  in  a  particular  line.  Adequate  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  granting 
credit. 

METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Goods  in  Portugal  are  distributed  from  two  main  centres:  Lisbon  for 
the  south  and  middle,  and  Oporto  for  the  north.  The  goods  are  carried  from 
these  two  distributing  centres  by  water  along  the  coast  or  up  the  rivers,  or  by 
rail  where  this  is  possible.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  network  of  roads  and  railways, 
distribution  is  hampered.  The  biggest  distribution  centre  with  the  best  facilities 
is  the  capital,  Lisbon.  For  some  products  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  have  an 
agent  in  both  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  as  the  trades  may  be  local.  If,  however,  it  is 
intended  to  establish  a  sales  organization  for  manufactured  goods,  it  must  be 
placed  at  first  in  Lisbon,  as  the  capital  draws  to  its  centre  all  classes  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  division  of  territory  should,  therefore,  be  carefully 
considered  in  regard  to  north  and  south  Portugal  for  such  lines  as  leather,  wall- 
paper, and  canned  foodstuffs.  It  is  probably  best  to  have  two  agents:  one  in 
the  north  and  one  in  the  south.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  codfish  trade  between  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  While  Lisbon  requires 
Icelandic,  Oporto,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  Newfoundland  cod. 

AGENTS 

A  reliable  local  agent  for  many  lines  is  an  absolute  necessity.  First  of  all, 
he  can  speak  the  language,  and  secondly,  he  has  the  credit  information  and  local 
knowledge  which  is  so  essential  to  doing  business.  It  would  be  difficult  to  sell  to 
Portuguese  by  catalogues  written  in  English.  It  is  also  difficult  to  create  a  mail- 
order business,  and  a  sales  organization  or  a  branch  would  not  be  warranted  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Where  goods  arrive  in  a  condition  in  which  they  need  re- 
processing, this  can  be  done  when  the  local  agent  has  the  facilities,  which  it  is 
desirable  he  should  have  in  such  a  trade  as  that  of  codfish.  In  certain  lines,  of 
course,  it  will  even  be  necessary  to  furnish  some  small  stocks  to  the  local  agent, 
as  he  will  not  be  able  to  carry  them  until  he  has  worked  up  a  business  in  the 
lines  desired.  The  number  of  reliable  local  agents  is  not  large,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  best  to  encourage  active  young  men  of  know  integrity.  There  are  a 
number  of  English  merchant  houses  in  a  small  way,  which  have  been  established 
in  Portugal  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  danger  is  that  these  firms  may  even 
represent  two  rival  manufacturers  of  the  same  product. 

HINTS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS 

There  are  no  special  regulations  for  commercial  travellers.  Canadians  should 
at  once  report  to  the  nearest  British  Consulate  to  have  their  passports  endorsed. 
They  must  also  report  within  eight  days  of  arrival  to  the  "  Policia  International." 
If  their  stay  is  over  thirty  days  in  Lisbon,  or  sixty  days  at  water  places,  a  "  Titulo 
de  Residencia  "  must  be  taken  out,  issued  by  the  Governor  Civil.  Two  photo- 
graphs are  required,  and  this  is  valid  for  six  months.  For  longer  periods  a  "  Bil- 
hete  de  Identidade  "  must  be  obtained  at  the  "Arquivo  de  Identificacao,"  and  a 
British  consul  should  be  consulted  for  a  certificate  of  nationality. 

In  regard  to  the  commercial  traveller's  samples,  moderate  quantities  are 
admitted  as  part  of  his  baggage.  For  trunks  of  samples,  a  deposit  must  be  made 
with  the  customs  authorities  corresponding  to  the  duty  value  of  the  goods.  This 
deposit  is  refunded  when  the  samples  are  removed  from  Portugal.  A  certified  list 
of  samples  by  the  Canadian  customs  authorities  would  facilitate  clearance. 

The  best  season  to  visit  Portugal  from  a  commercial  standpoint  is  the  spring 
from  March  to  the  end  of  May.  Lisbon  and  Oporto  (unless  special  reasons  neces- 
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sitate  the  visiting  of  other  places)  are  the  two  business  centres  that  need  examina- 
tion. The  journey  from  either  one  of  these  cities  to  the  other  can  be  made  on  the 
Sud-Express  as  the  ordinary  train  is  somewhat  tedious. 

The  principal  hotels  in  Lisbon  are:  Aviz,  Avenida  Place,  Europe,  Metropole, 
Frankfort,  Borges,  and  Inglaterra.  In  Oporto  the  choice  is  between  either  the 
Grand  or  the  Peninsular.  Business  men  with  engagements  in  Lisbon  can  also 
stay  at  the  seaside  resort  of  Estorial,  which  is  only  half  an  hour's  run  by  elec- 
trical train.  Local  taxis  are  cheap  and  there  is  no  restaurant  life.  Light-weight 
clothing  is  wanted  in  the  summer  and  medium-weight  in  the  winter. 

CANADIAN  PORTUGUESE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

On  October  1,  1928,  a  most-favoured-nation  trade  agreement  between  Canada 
and  Portugal  came  into  force.  Under  the  Canadian  Act  in  question  Canada 
accepted  a  certain  provision  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  signed  on  August  12,  1914,  which  afforded  the  means 
of  establishing  most-favoured-nation  treatment  between  Portugal  and  British 
Dominions,  Colonies,  etc.  Portugal  has  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  tariff.  In 
consequence  of  the  trade  agreement  Canada  is  entitled  to  the  Portuguese  mini- 
mum tariff. 

DOCUMENTATION 

All  shipments  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  documents:  (1)  bill  of 
lading,  preferably  in  duplicate;  (2)  commercial  invoice,  always  in  duplicate; 
(3)  declaration  of  cargo  or  consular  invoice  duly  endorsed  by  the  Portuguese  con- 
sular office,  in  triplicate;  (4)  certificate  of  origin  for  indirect  shipments,  very 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Canadian  shipments  (this  is  issued  by  Portuguese 
consular  officers) ;  (5)  sanitary  certificate  only  in  the  case  of  perishable  goods 
or  potential  disease  carriers. 

There  is  no  set  form  either  for  the  bill  of  lading  or  commercial  invoice. 
The  bill  of  lading  in  English  or  French  is  accepted.  No  consular  visa  is  required 
either  for  the  bill  of  lading  or  the  commercial  invoice.  The  declaration  of 
cargo  should  be  signed  by  the  shipper  and  endorsed  by  the  Portuguese  consular 
officer  at  the  port  of  lading,  irrespective  of  the  origin  of  the  goods,  within  ten 
days  of  the  carrying  vessel's  departure. 

In  regard  to  the  certificate  of  origin,  it  should  be  carefully  remembered  by 
Canadian  exporters  that  the  origin  of  goods  coming  to  Portugal  by  more  than 
one  means  of  transport — i.e.  by  sea,  air,  rail,  or  river,  must  be  proved  by  means 
of  a  certificate  of  origin.  (December,  1931.)  Formerly  a  certificate  of  origin 
was  not  required  if  the  bill  of  lading  or  "  carta  de  porte  "  issued  at  the  place  of 
origin  specified  the  final  destination  of  the  goods.  In  the  case  of  transhipments, 
a  certificate  of  origin  is  not  necessary  providing  the  consignees  in  Lisbon  present 
to  the  customs,  together  with  the  consular  invoice  (declaration  of  cargo)  taken 
out  at  the  original  port  of  shipment,  two  signed  copies  of  the  through  bill  of 
lading  from  the  original  port  of  shipment. 

MARKING 

Imported  goods  are  not  subject  to  any  special  regulations.  If,  however, 
they  are  marked  with  the  name  of  a  Portuguese  house,  they  should  be  marked 
with  the  country  of  origin. 

All  packing  cases  should  show:  (1)  name  and  initials  of  consignee;  (2) 
number;  (3)  weight  in  metric  units;  (4)  destination.  All  instructional  marking 
should  be,  if  possible,  in  Portuguese.  There  are  no  special  regulations  in  regard 
to  merchandise  marks  and  labels. 
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LANGUAGE 

Apart  from  the  upper  classes,  the  Portuguese  are  not  linguists.  The  national 
language  is  Portuguese,  and  few  speak  English.  Among  the  merchant  class 
French  is  fairly  well  known;  it  is  preferable  to  use  it  and  not  Spanish. 

SAMPLES 

Samples  of  goods  whose  dutiable  value  does  not  exceed  20  gold  centavos 
(approximately  21  Canadian  cents),  and  whose  weight  does  not  exceed  500 
grams,  are  allowed  in  free  (except  tobacco  and  matches).  Only  unit  samples 
of  manufactures  and  of  worked  raw  materials  are  allowed  in  free.  If  mutilated 
to  render  them  unfit  for  sale,  samples  of  value  are  also  duty  free.  Other  samples 
are  subject  to  duty.  Advertising  matter  is  dutiable,  but  individual  units  when 
not  bulky  generally  go  through  the  regular  mails  as  "  printed  matter."  All  adver- 
tising matter  must  either  be  in  Portuguese  or  be  preceded  by  a  Portuguese  trans- 
lation in  equal  characters.  Considerable  trouble  will  be  experienced  as  a  rule  in 
parcel  post  shipments  of  samples. 

POSTAGE 

The  letter  rate  from  Canada  to  Portugal  is  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce 
and  3  cents  for  each  additional  ounce.  Parcel  post  shipments  are  subject  to  the 
usual  customs  regulations,  but  delivery  is  subject  to  considerable  delay. 

MR.  STRONG'S  TOUR  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  is  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interest  of 
Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.   His  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 

Toronto  Sept.  3  Halifax  Sept.  9  and  10 

Oshawa  Sept.  4  Quebec  Sept.  12 

Kingston  Sept.  5  Montreal  Sept.  16  and  17 

St.  John  Sept.  7 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioner 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto  and  Montreal  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

CONDITIONS  IN  URUGUAY  FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1935 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  Uruguayan  peso  at  par  equals  $1-0342  Canadian) 

Buenos  Aires,  July  27,  1935. — In  the  lack  of  any  official  published  data 
relating  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusions  regarding  current  conditions  in  Uruguay, 
since  exports  form  the  basis  of  the  economic  structure.  Although  there  are 
several  factors  pointing  to  slightly  improved  conditions,  nevertheless  there  is 
little  indication  of  real  relief  to  the  difficult  problems  that  have  been  con- 
fronting the  republic  for  some  time. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

Press  reports  recently  published  figures  indicate  that  the  deficit  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1934,  was  839,411  pesos,  which  is  a  considerable 
reduction  from  the  deficits  of  past  years.   No  details  are  available  with  regard 
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to  the  sources  of  revenue  or  to  the  distribution  of  payments,  beyond  that  revenue 
was  61,650,833'  pesos  and  expenditure  62,490,244  pesos.  No  figures  have  been 
issued  giving  the  revenue  collected  so  far  this  year,  but,  owing  to  the  restrictions 
placed  on  imports,  the  customs  duties,  which  in  1934  constituted  about  55  per 
cent  of  total  revenue,  have  declined  seriously  (1,483,146  pesos  less  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1935  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year). 

In  completion  of  the  debt  owed  by  the  State  Electric  Company  to  a  German 
firm  for  installations  recently  effected — (part  of  the  debt  having  been  paid  in 
wool,  as  stated  in  the  report  entitled  "Economic  Conditions  in  Uruguay,"  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1636,  June  8,  1935) — authorization  was  given 
for  the  issue  of  5,500,000  pesos  of  bonds  in  amplification  of  the  authorized  State 
Telephone  debt,  and  for  the  issue  of  297,000  pesos  of  bonds  representing  the 
unissued  portion  of  the  aforementioned  authorized  debt.  In  June  applications 
were  received  for  the  second  issue  of  Autonomous  Amortization  Bonds  author- 
ized by  the  Exchange  and  Finance  Reconstruction  Law  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence  Journal  No.  1612,  December  22,  1934) .  These  bonds  are  being  issued  to 
liquidate  funds  blocked  in  Uruguay  by  exchange  restrictions.  (Details  concern- 
ing the  issue  are  available  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1644,  August 
3,  1935.) 

Since  1932  the  interest  and  amortization  services  on  the  external  debt  of  the 
municipality  of  Montevideo  have  been  in  suspense.  The  municipality  has  now 
been  authorized  to  issue  internal  peso  bonds  in  conversion  of  the  two  loans  out- 
standing in  the  United  States,  the  conversion  being  made  on  the  basis  of  one 
Uruguayan  peso  to  the  United  States  dollar. 

A  project  of  law  has  been  presented  to  Congress  which  would  authorize 
the  revaluation  of  the  gold  reserves  and  would  create  a  separate  department 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  charge  of  note  issue.  It  is  proposed  to  revalue 
the  gold  at  current  official  exchange  rates,  which  would  give  a  book  profit  of 
about  48,767,000  pesos  to  be  used  to  cancel  certain  advances  by  the  State  Bank 
and  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau  to  the  Government.  Part  of  the  profit 
would  also  be  used  for  public  works,  State  Mortgage  Bank,  pensions  fund  and 
for  other  purposes.  In  addition,  the  proposed  law  would  give  authorization  for 
the  conversion  of  part  of  the  external  debt  by  an  internal  issue  of  20,000,000 
pesos. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Commodity  Markets. — Conditions  in  the  wool  market  improved  during  May 
in  response  to  active  demand  from  abroad.  In  June,  however,  reaction  set  in 
and  prices  weakened,  but  recovered  by  the  end  of  the  month.  This  year's  clip 
is  estimated  at  52,824,255  kilograms  as  compared  with  44,020,213  kilograms  for 
the  1934  season.  Shipments  are,  however,  slightly  lower  than  last  year,  while 
prices  have  been  appreciably  under  those  ruling  in  1934. 

The  cattle  market  showed  no  real  improvement,  although  in  June  trading 
was  brighter  and  well-conditioned  animals  were  readily  taken  up.  Slaughterings 
of  cattle  for  the  period  January  to  May  showed  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  There  was  also  a  slight  increase  in  sheep  killed, 
but  hogs  registered  a  decline. 

The  sheepskin  and  hide  markets  have  been  fairly  active  during  April, 
May  and  June.  The  demand  for  sheepskins  slackened  in  June,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  month  it  again  improved.  The  tendency  of  prices  for  both  salted  and 
dry  hides  has  been  upwards,  although  interest  in  dry  hides  fell  away  in  May. 

There  has  been  little  movement  in  the  grain  market,  millers  showing  no 
interest  in  taking  on  new  commitments  in  wheat.  The  maize  market  has  also 
been  depressed  owing  to  abundant  supplies  and  a  law  has  been  proposed  that 
would  permit  the  exportation  of  20,000  metric  tons  of  maize,  the  resultant 
exchange  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  free  market. 
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Money  and  Bond  Markets. — Although  the  demand  for  money  has  improved, 
rates  are  still  at  low  levels.  The  bond  market  has  shown  a  stronger  tendency, 
particularly  following  the  announcement  of  the  gold  revaluation  project.  Total 
turnover  on  the  stock  exchange  in  1934  improved  by  about  10,600,000  pesos 
over  the  figure  of  49,200,000  pesos  nominal  value  in  1933.  The  percentage  of 
real  value  to  nominal  value  of  the  turnover  was  about  83^  in  both  years. 

General  Conditions. — There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  generally  slack 
conditions  that  have  been  prevalent  for  some  time.  Railway  receipts  show 
only  a  slight  increase  for  the  period  December  29,  1934,  to  June  29,  1935,  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  for  the  year  previous,  but  the  clearing  house  figures 
for  the  period  January  to  April  inclusive  are  considerably  over  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

TRADE  TREATIES 

In  June  a  trade  agreement  was  finally  signed  in  London  between  Uruguay 
and  the  United  Kingdom  to  come  into  effect  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tion. The  agreement  gives  certain  guarantees  regarding  the  amount  of  exchange 
that  will  be  made  available  to  pay  for  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
for  financial  services,  as  well  as  granting  preferential  treatment  to  imports  of 
British  coal.  In  return  Uruguay  is  granted  most-favoured-nation  treatment  by 
Great  Britain. 

An  agreement  has  also  been  signed  between  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Trade  of  Russia,  which,  according  to  reports, 
is  made  retroactive  as  from  February  1,  1935,  and  will  expire  on  December  31, 
1935.  No  official  reports  are  available  concerning  the  treaty  but  it  is  understood 
to  cover  the  export  of  wool,  hides,  and  cattle  to  Russia  and  the  import  of  petro- 
leum and  other  products  from  Russia. 

EXPORTS 

As  already  stated,  no  official  figures  have  been  issued  covering  the  foreign 
trade  of  Uruguay  since  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Unofficial  figures,  however, 
show  that  exports  of  wool  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  season,  October  1, 
1934,  to  July  4,  were  97,733  bales  compared  with  101,242  bales  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  Wool  is  the  staple  export  product  of  Uruguay,  accounting  for 
about  37-8  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  in  1933  and  32-1  per  cent  in 
1932.  Similarly  exports  of  chilled  beef,  which  made  up  7-4  and  7-9  per  cent  of 
total  exports  by  value  in  1933  and  1932  respectively,  are  given  in  unofficial 
figures  as  202.217  quarters  compared  with  212,428  quarters  for  the  periods 
January  3  to  July  4,  1935  and  1934  respectively.  Other  important  products  for 
which  export  figures  are  available  are  frozen  beef,  with  129,793  quarters  as 
against  121,944  quarters  for  the  same  periods  respectively;  frozen  mutton  and 
lamb,  289,532  compared  with  194,799  carcases;  and  sheepskins,  6,622  and  9,141 
bales. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  AND  THE  IMPORT  MARKET 

Exchange  remittance  still  continues  under  the  system  of  strict  control  as 
described  in  the  report  entitled  "New  Exchange  and  Finance  Reconstruction 
Law"  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (Dec.  22,  1934).  There  are  prac- 
tically no  import  permits  granted  on  the  basis  of  official  exchange,  while  free 
controlled  exchange  is  principally  preserved  for  imports  of  prime  necessities 
from  countries  with  import  quotas.  Early  in  June  Canada  was  allocated  for 
the  first  time  a  separate  import  quota,  since  previously  imports  from  the 
British  Dominions  were  granted  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  quota.  For  the 
quarter  April,  May  and  June,  Canada's  quota  was  fixed  at  1,500,000  French 
francs,  since  when  the  quotas  for  the  current  quarter  have  not  been  issued. 

As  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1638  (June  22,  1935),  in 
May  the  method  of  calculating  the  25  per  cent  gold  surcharge  in  the  Uruguayan 
duties  was  changed  so  as  to  raise  the  duties  where  imports  are  effected  on  the 
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basis  of  free  controlled  exchange,  and  to  raise  them  even  more  seriously  under 
free  exchange.  At  current  rates  of  exchange  it  is  estimated  that  the  duties  have 
been  raised  by  about  19  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  respectively  for  free  controlled 
and  free  exchange  over  the  old  method  of  'calculation  and  over  the  duties  still 
payable  on  any  goods  that  may  be  imported  on  the  basis  of  official  exchange. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  new  method  of  calculating  the  gold  sur- 
charge, trading  on  the  basis  of  free  exchange  would  seem  to  have  been  seriously 
curtailed,  as  the  operations  on  this  market  have  slackened  considerably  since 
the  new  regulations  came  into  effect,  the  value  of  the  peso  on  the  free  market 
improving  in  consequence.  While  it  might  have  been  possible  formerly  to  com- 
pete with  imports  on  free  exchange  against  imports  on  free  controlled  exchange, 
the  new  duty  surtax  would  seem  to  effectively  prevent  the  possibilities  of  com- 
peting under  such  unequal  conditions. 

Current  exchange  quotations  are  as  follows  in  terms  of  pesos  per  United 
States  dollar:  official,  1.25;  free  controlled,  2.23;  free,  2.45. 

AGRARIAN  CONDITIONS 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  condition  of  pasture  and  grain  areas  is 
satisfactory.  Although  some  districts  need  rain  and  grain  sowings  have  been 
retarded,  Uruguay  has  not  suffered  as  severely  as  Argentina  in  this  respect.  The 
health  of  flocks  and  herds  is  reported  to  be  good,  with  little  disease  in  evidence. 
The  first  official  estimate  of  this  year's  maize  crop  gives  a  production  of  161,504 
metric  tons  compared  with  131,647  tons  last  year. 

In  order  to  give  relief  to  land-owners  in  the  rural  districts,  where  property 
values  have  deteriorated  seriously  in  recent  years,  a  law  has  been  passed  author- 
izing the  reassessment  for  taxation  purposes  of  all  such  properties  every  five 
years.  The  first  revaluation  will  be  made  at  80  per  cent  of  current  values. 

MARKET  FOR  HIDES  AND  SKINS  IN  JAPAN 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1933  was  28  cents,  and  in  1934, 

30  cents  Canadian  funds) 

Kobe,  July  24,  1935. — While  the  production  of  leather  and  leather  goods  has 
shown  annual  increases  during  the  past  years,  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  Japan.  Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
cattle  industry  can  develop  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  is  at  present  owing 
to  the  limited  area  of  grazing  land  available. 

Hence  the  leather  industry  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  imports  of 
hides  from  other  countries.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  table  given  below, 
showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  of  hides  and  skins  of  cows  and 
buffaloes  during  1933  and  1934,  together  with  the  countries  of  origin: — 

1934  1933 
Quantity       Value       Quantity  Value 
Short  Tons       Yen       Short  Tons  Yen 


China   8,665  4,950,829  8,197  4,483,715 

British  India   243  192,903  322  255,728 

Straits  Settlements   722  247,120  859  358,369 

Siam   786  135,593  196  53,272 

France   348  387,097  470  452,975 

United  States   9,894  6,015,189  6,787  4,175,367 

Canada   337  208,787  216  115,739 

Argentina   504  356,299  875  643.055 

Uruguay   636  495,746  148  113,032 

South  Africa   121  101,446  201  152,778 

Australia   1,516  866,471  757  484,503 

Others   475  387,174  401  420,927 


Total   24,247       14,344,654       19,629  11,709,460 
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Unfortunately,  the  statistics  do  not  differentiate  between  cow  and  buffalo 
hides  and  skins ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  probably  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
imports  consist  of  hides  and  skins  of  cows.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table, 
the  United  States  was  the  most  important  supplier  in  1934,  followed  by  China. 
A  rough  approximation  shows,  however,  that  hides  from  the  United  States  com- 
mand a  much  higher  price  than  those  coming  from  China.  Canadian  supplies  are 
on  a  level,  as  far  as  price  and  quality  are  concerned,  with  those  from  the  United 
States.  While  Canada's  share,  as  compared  to  the  United  States,  is  not  large, 
it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Canadian  hides  and  skins  are  exported 
.to  Japan  through  United  States  ports.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the  larger  Ameri- 
can firms  in  this  business  collect  supplies  from  various  points  in  Canada  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States.  After  a  certain  quantity  is  collected,  they  are  sorted, 
and  those  which  are  suitable  for  the  Japanese  market  are  shipped  to  this  country. 
In  this  way,  sales  can  be  made  in  fairly  large  lots,  whereas  the  Canadian  shipper 
would  experience  greater  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  proper 
grade. 

The  above  figures  were  taken  from  the  1934  annual  returns  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Japan  issued  by  the  Department  of  Finance.  Reference  to  the  Canadian 
figures  for  the  same  period  shows  that  a  wide  discrepancy  exists.  According  to 
the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1934, 
exports  to  Japan  of  calf  and  cow  skins  in  1934  totalled  1,283  short  tons  valued 
at  680,173  yen  compared  with  982  short  tons  valued  at  510,411  yen  in  1933. 
(The  dollar  values  have  been  converted  into  yen  at  28  cents  per  yen  during 
1933  and  30  cents  during  1934.)  Roughly  speaking,  the  Canadian  figures  show 
the  quantity  as  being  about  four  times  as  great  as  are  shown  in  the  Japanese 
returns.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  such  a  wide  discrepancy,  particularly  as  the 
Japanese  figures  are  based  on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  whereas  the  Canadian  figures  are 
f.o.b.,  which  would  widen  the  difference. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

For  the  Japanese  market  certain  requirements  are  necessary,  and  particu- 
larly for  steers,  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand.  The  following  are  the 
usual  specifications  under  which  sales  are  made: — 

Weight. — 58  pounds  and  up  with  an  average  weight  of  63  pounds  for  summer  hides  and 
65  pounds  for  winter  hides. 

Take-off. — Killing  month  must  be  clearly  stated. 

Koshers. — Cut-throat  hides  are  to  be  excluded,  or  if  not,  the  approximate  percentage  con- 
tained in  seller's  offer  must  be  mentioned. 

Manure. — No  manure  is  preferred,  but  if  any,  ample  allowance  must  be  granted  on  invoice. 

Curing. — Hides  must  be  thoroughly  cured  before  shipment.  The  extent  of  the  curing  has 
a  great  effect  on  the  shrinkage  of  the  hides  during  transit.  An  unkilled  take-off  completely 
deteriorates  the  quality.  Tanneries  in  Japan  rely  not  upon  the  importers  but  upon-  the 
shippers. 

It  is  owing  mainly  to  the  last  factor  that  importers  are  not  very  anxious  to 
develop  new  sources  of  supply  unless  the  shipper  is  prepared  to  send  out  a  ship- 
ment on  consignment  in  the  first  place.  Importers  prefer  to  deal  with  connections 
that  are  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  this  market. 

TERMS  AND  PAYMENT 

Once  satisfactory  connections  are  established,  all  business  is  done  by  cable. 
Prices  are  quoted  c.i.f.  Kobe  in  United  States  currency  on  the  net  shipping  weight. 
Payment  is  net  cash  against  documents,  under  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  estab- 
lished in  seller's  favour  immediately  after  sale  is  confirmed. 

PRICES 

The  latest  quotations  ruling  in  this  market  are  as  follows  per  pound,  c.i.f. 
Japan:  bull  hides,  8  cents;  steer  hides,  11  cents;  calf  skins  (10-12  pounds),  14 
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cents.  The  above  quotations  are  only  an  indication,  and  for  definite  business 
prices  would  have  to  be  confirmed  by  cable.  The  above  prices  are  considerably 
higher  than  those  ruling  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  supplies  are  somewhat  scarce. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 


wheat 

Tokyo,  August  2,  1935. — Since  the  beginning  of  last  month  the  wheat  market 
has  shown  a  steady  advance  on  account  of  wheat  purchases  by  the  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Society  effected  with  the  view  of  maintaining  prices  at  a  fair  level. 
In  addition,  flood  damage  some  time  ago  resulted  in  slightly  higher  quotations  in 
anticipation  of  a  reduction  in  yield.  According  to  the  Diamond,  an  economic 
review,  local  wheat  quotations,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  figures,  show 
a  steady  increase  as  against  a  decline  in  foreign  wheat  prices: — 

American 
Local      Western  Canadian 

Improved    White    Northern  Australian 
No.  3        No.  2        No.  3  Wheat 

Figures  in  Yen  per  100  Kin  (132  Lbs.) 


June  14    5.80  5.88  6.19  5.77 

June  25    5.30  6.04  6.37  5.67 

July    4    5.40  6.26  6.24  5.54 

July  15    5.75  6.09  6.06  5.04 

July  24    6.05  6.12  6.15  5.49 


The  prices  quoted  for  foreign  wheat  are  all  c.i.f. 

Grain  crop  estimate  in  the  whole  of  Japan  for  1935,  according  to  a  recent 
official  statement,  is  as  follows: — 

Area  Yield 

Acres  Bushels 

Barley                                                                         838,344  35,541,723 

Rye                                                                           1,080,020  32,360,875 

Wheat                                                                       1,625,799  48,278,755 

The  acreage,  when  compared  with  last  year,  has  increased  by  3-1  per  cent 
for  barley,  by  3-9  per  cent  for  rye,  and  by  2-3  per  cent  for  wheat.  Crops  also 
show  increases  of  5-4  per  cent  for  barley,  5-9  per  cent  for  rye,  and  3  per  cent  for 
wheat.  When  compared  with  the  average  crop  for  the  last  five  years,  an  increase 
of  33-4  per  cent  is  noticeable  in  wheat,  6-2  per  cent  in  rye,  and  0-2  per  cent  in 
barley. 

Imports. — Imports  of  wheat  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1934  showed  a  quantitative  reduction  of  0-6  per  cent, 
and  amounted  to  284,898  short  tons  valued  at  24,509,469  yen.  This  reduction  is 
entirely  due  to  a  decline  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  consequence  of 
increased  purchases  from  Australia,  Argentina,  and  other  countries. 

Quantity 

1935  1934  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Short  Tons  Short  Tons  Per  Cent 

Australia                                                     223,939  123,341  +  81.6 

Canada                                                          47,381  46,821  +  1.2 

Argentina                                                        12,703  3,923  +223.8 

United  States                                                    408  112,398  -  99.6 

Other                                                                467  66  +607.6 


Total 


284,898 


286,549 


-  0.6 
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On  the  other  hand,  while  imports  have  decreased  in  quantity  they  have 
increased  in  value,  as  the  following  table  shows:  the  increase  amounts  to 
4,294,993  yen  or  21-2  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1934. 

Value 


1935  1934  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Yen  Yen  Per  Cent 

Australia                                                    18,319,408  8,592.027  +113.2 

Canada                                                        5,098,573  3,993,305  +  32.6 

Argentina                                                      1,017,702  265,265  +283.7 

United  States                                                   37,081  7,356,761  -  99.5 

Other                                                              36,705  7,118  +415.7 


Total   24,509,469       20,214,476       +  21.2 


One  yen  equals  30  cents  approximately. 
WHEAT  FLOUR 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Wheat  Flour  Cartel,  which  took  place  on  June 
21,  1935,  and  in  spite  of  general  considerations  which  seemed  to  point  towards  a 
decline  in  prices  owing  to  keener  competition  among  the  millers,  the  market  has 
shown,  on  the  contrary,  a  fair  advance.  This  may  be  due  to  increased  quotations 
for  wheat  and  rice,  in  addition  to  increased  consumption.  The  future,  however, 
would  indicate  a  decline  as  a  result  of  increased  competition.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Showa  flour  milling  company,  who  are  establishing  their  plant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tokyo,  have  decided  to  increase  productive  capacity  from  1,000  barrels 
a  day  to  2,000  barrels.  The  weeding  out  process  among  the  smaller  millers  is  thus 
expected  to  continue. 

Exports. — According  to  the  customs  trade  returns,  the  exports  of  wheat  flour 
for  the  first  half  of  1935,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  increased  by  54  per  cent  in  volume  and  by  78-2  per  cent  in  value. 
This  increase  was  chiefly  credited  to  Manchukuo. 

Quantity 


1935  1934  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Short  Tons  Short  Tons  Per  Cent 

Kwantung  Province                                       107,773  87,150  +  23.7 

Manchoukuo                                                   70,666  29,386  +140.5 

Philippine  Islands                                            3.657  1,140  +220.8 

China                                                                912  556  +  64.0 

Dutch  India                                                      156  410  -  62.0 

Straits  Settlements                                              98.  25  +292.0 

Other                                                                983  977  +  0.6 


Total                                                     184,245          119,644  +  54.0 

Value 

1935  1934 

Values  in  Yen  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Per  Cent 

Kwantung  Province                               10,954.268           7,803,345  +  40.4 

Manchoukuo                                           7,442,073           2,602,700  +185.9 

Philippine  Islands                                     393,314              102,137  +285.1 

China                                                       111,821               49,564  +125.6 

Dutch  India                                               14,395               36,439  -  61.0 

Straits  Settlements                                      9,720                 2,400  +305.0 

Other                                                       101,923               83,944  +  21.4 


Total   19,027,514  10,680,529  +  78.2 


One  yen  equals  30  cents  approximately. 

According  to  other  sources,  the  exports  of  wheat  flour  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1935  amounted  to  7,537,301  sacks,  showing  an  increase  of  2,638,773  sacks  as 

against  the  same  period  of  last  year,  as  follows: — 
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1935  1934 

Sacks  Sacks 

of  49  Lbs.  of  49  Lbs. 

Kwantung  Province  and  Manchoukuo                             7,299,796  4,767,408 

China                                                                             37,314  22,737 

Other    (Straits  Settlements,  Philippines,  Dutch 

India,  etc.)                                                              200,191  108,383 

Total   7,537,301  4,898,528 

Imports. — Imports  of  wheat  flour  for  the  period  under  review  amounted  to 
717  short  tons  valued  at  95,626  yen  as  against  540  short  tons  valued  at  64,128 
yen  for  the  same  period  of  1934,  showing  an  increase  of  32-8  per  cent  and  49-1 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  value  respectively.  No  countries  of  origin  for  importa- 
tion of  wheat  flour  are  available  at  the  moment. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  OF  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — The  yen  at  the  pnesent  rate  of  exchange  equals  approximately  30  cents  Canadian. 

Kilogram  equals  2*2  pounds) 

Tokyo,  July  25,  1935. — The  soda  industry  in  Japan,  as  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  report  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (May  18,  1935),  has  been 
expanding  at  a  remarkable  rate.  As  recently  as  1931  Japan  imported  nearly 
100,000  tons  of  soda  ash  and  caustic  soda  and  had  no  exports,  whereas  in  1934 
28,000  tons  were  exported  and  imports  had  dropped  by  more  than  half.  This 
rapid  expansion  was  principally  due  to  the  development  of  the  various  industries 
which  required  soda,  such  as  the  rayon,  glass,  and  dyestuff  industries. 

As  rayon  is  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  caustic  soda,  the  recent  depres- 
sion in  rayon  manufacturing,  resulting  in  curtailment  of  production,  has  affected 
in  turn  the  Japanese  soda  industry.  The  rapid  expansion  of  this  industry  has 
resulted  in  a  sharp  decline  in  prices.  Caustic  soda,  which  was  selling  at  16-50 
yen  per  100  kilograms  in  the  early  spring,  is  now  selling  at  15  yen  and  a  price  of 
14  yen  per  100  kilograms  is  anticipated,  although  it  is  said  that  13  yen  is  below 
the  average  cost  of  production.  This  may  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  as 
rayon  producers  consume  large  quantities  of  caustic  soda,  some  of  these  com- 
panies are  setting  up  their  own  soda  plants,  thus  adding  to  the  productive  capa- 
city of  the  industry.  Notwithstanding  this  situation,  it  is  stated  that  twelve 
companies  are  either  going  into  soda  manufacturing  or  are  adding  to  their  plant 
capacity  and  three  concerns  have  decided  to  increase  their  production  of  soda  ash. 

The  high  returns  that  the  chemical  industry  has  yielded  probably  caused 
this  development.  Of  the  nine  principal  groups  into  which  Japanese  industry  is 
divided,  chemicals  have  yielded  the  highest  dividends — 17-7  per  cent  in  the 
second  half  of  1934  and  18-4  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  that  year. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  CUSTOMS  VALUATION  LAW 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  8,  1935. — The  United  Kingdom  Finance  Act,  1935,  redrafts 
the  law  governing  the  valuation  of  imported  goods  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
ad  valorem  duties.  While,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Canadian  products  are 
admitted  into  the  United  Kingdom  free  of  duty,  and  are  thus  not  directly 
affected,  nevertheless  the  question  of  the  methods  of  valuation  employed  in 
levying  duty  on  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  is  important  to  Canadian  firms 
supplying  goods  to  the  United  Kingdom  market,  since  it  may  exert  an  appreci- 
able influence  on  the  degree  of  preference  accruing  to  Canadian  producers. 

According  to  official  explanations,  the  modifications  which  have  been 
introduced  are  not  designed  to  alter  materially  the  previous  regulations,  but  to 
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tighten  up  the  procedure  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  certain  irregularities 
in  the  valuation  of  imported  goods.  It  is  understood  that  the  law  will  be  admin- 
istered more  or  less  the  same  as  in  the  past,  but  that  under  the  new  legislation 
the  Customs  will  be  armed  with  powers  which  they  formerly  did  not  fully  possess 
to  check  cases  of  under-valuation  resulting  from  special  arrangements  or  under- 
standings between  overseas  exporters  and  United  Kingdom  importers. 

The  1935  Act  provides  that  the  value  of  imported  goods  for  duty  purposes 
shall  be  taken  to  be  the  price  which  they  would  fetch  on  sale  in  the  open  market 
at  the  time  of  importation,  and  duty  must  be  paid  on  that  value  as  fixed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs. 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  price,  the  following  assumptions  are 
stipulated: — 

(a)  That  the  goods  to  be  valued  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  buyer  at  the  port  or  place  of 
importation,  freight,  insurance,  commission,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
incidental  to  the  making  of  the  contract  of  sale  and  the  delivery  of  the  goods  at 
that  port  or  place  (except  any  duties  of  customs)  having  been  paid  by  the  seller; 

(6)  That  the  price  is  the  sole  consideration  for  the  sale  of  the  said  goods; 

(c)  That  neither  the  seller  nor  any  person  associated  in  business  with  him  has  any 
interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  subsequent  resale  or  disposal  of  the  said  goods ; 

(d)  That  there  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  any  commercial  relationship  between  the 
seller  and  the  buyer,  whether  created  by  contract  or  otherwise,  other  than  that  created 
by  the  sale  of  the  goods. 

If,  as  is  the  general  impression,  the  previous  practice  is  to  be  followed,  in 
cases  where  the  smallest  common  financial  interest  exists  between  the  importers 
and  the  exporters,  the  Customs  would  ignore  the  prices  paid  by  the  primary 
importer,  and  assess  the  value  of  the  goods  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  obtained  by 
the  importer  on  resale,  minus  a  small  allowance  for  merchanting  expenses, 
which  is  normally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  10  per  cent.  An  importer  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  assessment  made  by  the  Customs  may  take  advantage  of 
the  arbitration  machinery  set  up  under  the  Import  Duties  Act  of  1932.  This 
permits  him  to  state  his  contentions  before  an  official  referee  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
South  Africa  Imposes  its  Maximum  Tariff  on  Certain  Imports 

With  reference  to  a  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1628 
(April  13,  1935),  page  646,  announcing  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  had 
replaced  its  double-column  tariff  (minimum  and  maximum)  by  a  three-column 
tariff  comprising  minimum,  intermediate,  and  maximum  schedules  of  rates,  Mr. 
G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  writes  that,  effec- 
tive July  19,  1935,  some  of  the  maximum  duties  thus  created  have  been  brought 
into  force  as  against  countries  for  which  the  intermediate  tariff  or  minimum  rates 
have  not  been  specifically  extended. 

South  African  Government  Notice  No.  138  announced  that,  effective  July 
19,  1935,  the  maximum  duties  quoted  below  would  be  brought  into  force.  This 
notice  was  qualified  by  another  notice  of  the  same  date,  No.  139,  which  stated 
that  intermediate  rates,  or  minimum  rates  when  such  are  provided  for  in  a  trade 
agreement,  would  be  continued  on  these  commodities  when  grown,  produced,  or 
manufactured  and  imported  from  countries  with  which  trade  agreements  had  been 
concluded,  that  is  to  say,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  the  Irish  Free 
State,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  Still  another  notice  of  the  same  date,  No. 
1023,  continued  intermediate  rates  as  regards  imports  from  Venezuela,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  Norway,  Liberia,  Morocco,  Egypt,  Germany,  Denmark,  Costa 
Rica,  Colombia,  and  Argentina. 
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In  the  appended  list  of  items  affected  the  intermediate  tariff  column  applies  in 
its  entirety  to  Canada  and  the  other  countries  mentioned  above  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  United  Kingdom  has  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  duty  on  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  sub-items  of  piece-goods. 

Minimum        Intermediate  Maximum 
Commodity  Duty  Duty  Duty 

New  hats,  caps  and  bonnets:  of  felt,  wool,  hair, 

straw  and  other  vegetable  fibre   (ex  Item   ' 

69d  and  e)  ad  val.         15%  20%  25% 

With  a  minimum  duty  per  doz.  on  men's  felt 

or  fur  hats  of   3s.  3s.  4s. 

Piece-goods,  not  being  canvas,  blanketing  or 
Kaffir  sheeting: 
Cotton  (woven  or  knitted)  containing  50%  or 
more  by  weight  of  cotton  but  no  rayon,  the 
free-on-board  price  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed Is.  3d.  per  yard  (Item  76a-i)  .  .ad  val.  5%  10%  15% 

or,  if  higher,  per  yd.    ljd.  2d. 

Of  cotton  and  rayon  with  or  without  other 
materials,  containing  50%  or  more  by 
weight  ot  cotton,  the  free-on-board  price  of 
which   does  not   exceed   Is.   3d.  per  yard 

(Item  76a-ii)  ad  val.  5%  10%  15% 

or,  if  higher,  per  yd.  ....  lid.  3d. 

Woollen  (woven  or  knitted)  :  containing  more 
than  50%  by  weight  of  wool  or  hair,  or 

wool  and  hair  mixed  (Item  76b)   ..ad  val.  5%  5%  10% 

Other  woven  fabrics  in  the  piece,  not  else- 
where provided  for,  containing  50%  or  more 
by  weight  of  rayon  (Item  76c-i)  . 

or,  if  highei 

Other  knitted  fabrics  in  the  piece, 

where  specified,  containing  50% 

by  weight  of  rayon  (Item  76d-i) 
Glassware,  other  than  for  laboratory 

Item  172b)  

Citric  and  tartic  acids  (ex 'Item  213c) 
Beads  (Item  299)  


.  .ad  val. 

5% 

5% 

10% 

,  per  yd. 

3d.  less 

3d.  less 

10%  ad  val. 

10%  ad  val. 

not  else- 

or  more 

.  .ad  val. 

5% 

5% 

15% 

use  (ex 

5% 

10% 

20% 

.  .ad  val. 

20% 

20% 

25% 

4d. 

4d 

6d. 

ad  val. 

15% 

15% 

25% 

Australian  Deferred  Duties 

Deferred  rates  under  two  items  of  the  Australian  customs  tariff  which  were 
to  have  become  effective  on  July  1,  1935,  have  been  further  postponed  until 
October  1,  1935,  viz:  unspecified  hoop  iron  (now  free  of  duty  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff,  deferred 
duties  70s.  and  120s.  per  2,240  pounds  respectively.  Tariff  amendment  proposals 
provisionally  effective  December  7,  1934,  but  not  yet  finally  adopted  by  the 
Australian  Parliament,  provide  deferred  rates  of  10  per  cent  under  the  British 
preferential  and  22^  per  cent  plus  70s.  per  2,240  pounds  under  the  general  tariff, 
with  provision  for  increasing  duties  as  Australian  exchange  rises) ;  citric  acid 
(now  free  under  the  British  preferential  and  10  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff, 
deferred  duties  25  per  cent  and  42^  per  cent  respectively.  Tariff  amendment  pro- 
posals of  December  7,  1934,  provide  for  deferred  duties  at  1-Jd.  and  3|d.  per  pound 
under  the  respective  tariffs  with  provision  for  increasing  rates  as  Australian 
exchange  rises) . 

Operation  of  the  following  deferred  duties  has  been  further  postponed  from 
July  1,  1935,  to  January  1,  1936:  acetone  (now  free  of  duty  under  both  British 
preferential  aid  general  tariffs,  deferred  duties  30  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  respec- 
tively) ;  iron  and  steel  sheets,  plain  tinned  (now  free  under  the  British  preferen- 
tial and  10  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff,  deferred  duties  76s.  and  115s.  per 
2,240  pounds  respectively) ;  electric  household  dishwashing  machines  (now  free 
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under  the  British  preferential  and  25  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff,  deferred 
duties  45  per  cent  and  65  per  cent  respectively) ;  screw  hooks,  eyes,  and  rings 
(now  free  under  the  British  preferential  and  15  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff, 
deferred  duties  27^  per  cent  and  45  per  cent  respectively,  which  are  proposed  to 
be  changed  by  resolution  of  March  29,  1935,  to  free  and  26^  per  cent  respectively, 
with  provision  for  increasing  duties  as  Australian  exchange  rises) . 

On  the  item  covering  unspecified  plain  iron  and  steel  plate  and  sheet  the 
tariff  provides  duties  of  48s.  per  2,240  pounds  under  the  British  preferential  and 
85s.  under  the  general  tariff,  with  duties  now  deferred  until  January  1,  1936,  of 
90s.  and  145s.  respectively.  Under  resolutions  provisionally  effective  from  Decem- 
ber 7,  1934,  but  not  yet  finally  adopted,  the  rates  of  duty  on  all  plain  iron  and 
steel  sheets  are  made  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and 
27^  per  cent  plus  70s.  per  2,240  pounds  under  the  general  tariff,  with  increasing 
duties  as  Australian  exchange  rises.  Further  resolutions  of  March  29,  1935, 
provide  that  the  British  preferential  rate  shall  not  exceed  48s.  per  2,240  pounds, 
with  provision  for  raising  this  limitation  as  Australian  exchange  rises.  On  adop- 
tion of  these  customs  amendment  resolutions  the  deferred  duties  provision  under 
this  item  would  be  abolished. 

Bermuda  Tariff  Amendment 

The  Bermuda  customs  tariff  was  amended  as  from  July  8,  1935,  imposing  a 
duty  of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  tariff  and  125  per  cent  ad 
valorem  general  tariff  on  "  cedar  goods,  goods  made  wholly  or  partially  of  Juni- 
peris  Bermudensis,  or  any  goods  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
could  be  sold  as  an  imitation  thereof." 

Norwegian  Import  Control  of  Rubber  Footwear  and  Faience  Annulled 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes  under 
date  July  31,  1935,  that  the  Norwegian  import  control  regulations  for  rubber 
footwear  and  faience  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1577:  April  21, 
1934,  page  654)  were  annulled  on  June  24,  1935,  in  the* case  of  faience,  and  on 
July  15,  1935,  for  rubber  footwear.  On  the  same  dates  respectively  the  import 
duty  on  faience  was  increased  from  36  to  45  ore  per  kilogram  (approximately 
4  to  5  cents  per  pound  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange),  and  on  canvas  shoes  with 
rubber  soles  from  2-16  kroner  to  2-25  kroner  (approximately  24  to  25  cents  per 
pound). 

Belgium  Restores  Tax  on  Wheat 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  cables  that, 
by  a  decree  effective  August  18,  1935,  Belgium  restores  licence  fee  for  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wheat  which  had  previously  been  in  force  from  August  17,  1933, 
to  March  31,  1935  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1629:  April  20, 
page  696).  The  rates  of  the  licence  fee  are  to  be  fixed  monthly  but  are  not  to 
exceed  10  francs  per  100  kilos  (about  9  cents  per  bushel),  which  is  the  rate  fixed 
for  the  present. 

Certificates  of  Origin  Required  for  Goods  Subject  to  Japanese  Surtax 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1643 
(July  27,  1935),  page  153,  concerning  the  Japanese  surtax  of  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  certain  Canadian  goods,  a  translation  from  the  official  gazette  of 
Imperial  Ordinance  No.  208  (July  20,  1935),  shows  that  any  person  who 
imports  any  of  the  articles  affected  shall  attach  a  certificate  of  origin  to  the 
import  declaration;  except  when  such  article  is  mail  matter  of  a  cost  price  not 
exceeding  100  yen  ($29). 
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The  certificate  of  origin  shall  designate  the  marks,  numbers,  names,  num- 
ber and  quantity  of  the  article  to  be  imported  and  also  the  locality  where  it 
was  produced  or  manufactured,  and  shall  be  attested  by  the  Imperial  Consulate, 
or,  if  it  does  not  exist,  by  the  Customs  House,  other  governmental  or  public 
office  or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  existing  in  the  place  where 
the  said  article  was  produced,  manufactured,  purchased  or  shipped ;  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  treaty,  in  which  case  such  treaty  provisions  shall  prevail. 

The  commodities  affected  include  wheat;  wheat  flour;  high  gluten  flour; 
wheat  starch;  wood-pulp;  wrapping  paper;  felts  for  paper-making;  pine,  fir, 
cedar,  and  other  conifers,  cut,  sawn  or  split,  simply  (excluding  certain  specified 
small  cedar  blocks) ;  and  unenumerated  wood,  cut,  sawn,  or  split,  simply. 

Marks  of  Origin  on  Goods  for  Haiti 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1639 
(June  29,  1935),  page  1202,  concerning  marks  of  origin  required  for  goods  to  be 
entered  under  the  minimum  tariff  in  Haiti  and  the  announcement  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1644  (August  3,  1935),  page  192,  concerning  exemption 
of  Canadian  goods  from  the  maximum  tariff  of  Haiti,  further  detailed  informa- 
tion has  been  received  concerning  the  marking  regulations  of  Haiti. 

A  Haitian  decree  published  in  Le  Moniteur  of  May  27,  1935,  to  become 
effective  sixty  days  thereafter,  i.e.,  July  26,  1935,  contains  the  following  order: — 

Article  1. — Articles  of  merchandise,  goods,  or  exported  products,  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
admission  under  the  minimum  tariff  of  the  importation  laws,  must  bear,  plainly  marked  on 
t.hp  goods  themselves,  or  if  that  is  not  possible  on  their  inner  wrapping,  indication  of  their 
country  of  origin  in  French,  English,  or  Spanish.  This  indication  must  be  marked,  printed, 
engraved,  pyrograved,  stamped,  or  labelled,  and  must  be  as  indelible  as  possible. 

The  country  of  origin  will  be  considered  as  indicated  when  the  geographical 
name  of  a  special  country — state,  dominion,  colony,  possession,  or  country  under 
mandate — is  shown  plainly  and  directly  on  the  article  itself  or  indirectly  on  every 
trade-mark,  enclosure,  covering,  envelope,  packet,  etc.,  provided  that  the  said 
geographical  name  serves  as  a  base  for  the  wording  employed. 

Only  the  following  exceptions  to  the  stipulations  given  above  will  be  per- 
mitted, according  to  the  conditions  and  rules  decided  upon  by  the  customs 
administration : — 

(a)  Articles  received  in  the  customs  house  for  immediate  export  or  in  transit  to  a  foreign 
country. 

(b)  Articles  of  minimum  value  or  for  the  personal  use  of  the  importer,  not  intended  to 
be  sold  or  otherwise  transferred. 

(c)  Raw  substances  and  products  and  their  containers. 

Article  2. — Articles  of  merchandise,  goods,  or  products  received  in  the  custom-house, 
which  do  not  bear  any  indication  of  their  country  of  origin  required  in  Article  1  above,  will 
be  included  with  those  from  countries  subject  to  the  maximum  tariff,  provided  for  in  Article  1 
of  the  law  of  the  15th  April,  1935,  and  will  be  treated  as  such. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director-General  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications.   Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — One  hundred  and  seventy-six  sets  plates,  ready-burnt, 
for  replating  a  Tudor  J2  secondary  battery,  according  to  specification.  (Tenders  close  October 
17,  1935.)  Twenty-four  secondary  cells,  unburnt,  lead-acid  type,  according  to  specification. 
(Tenders  close  October  29,  1935.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  19 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  19,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  August  12,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 


parison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  --Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan   -  Yen 

Java  G*ll£er 

Shanghai   ..  • -g?llaf 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  K°Y, 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

Martinique  Eranc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa     .   .      .  ..Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4245 

.1196 

.1217 

.9733 
.4985 
.2800 
.1930 
1.0342 
1.0000 


.3650 
4985 
.4020 

.'4424 
.5678 
1.0138 
4.8666 
1.0138 
.0392 
.0392 
4.8666 
4.9431 
4.8666 
4.8666 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
August  12 
$  .1896 
.1692 
.0134 
.0416 
.2221 
.0219 
.0663 
.4048 
4.9784 
.0094 
.6780 
.2976 
.0823 
.0230 
.2500 
.0452 
.0100 
.1375 
.2566 
.3282 
1.0012 
.3318* 
.2678t 
.0835* 
.0525f 
.0510* 
.0410f 
.5311 
.2780 
.2339 
.2603 
.8062 
1.0004 
.5172 
.3753 
.2934 
.6793 
.3685 
.4563 
.5776 
1.0358 
4.9884 
1.0358 
.0663 
.0663 
3.9825 
5.1060 
4.0050 
4.9712 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
August  19 
$  .1901 
.1694 
.0134 
.0417 
.2227 
.0219 
.0665 
.4050 

4.9900 
.0094 
.6804 
.2978 
.0823 
.0231 
.2505 
.0454 
.0093 
.1377 
.2571 
.3283 

1.0025 
.3326* 
.2682f 
.0837* 
.0539t 
.0510* 
.0410f 
.5339 
.2781 
.2342 
.2600 
.8087 

1.0017 
.4943 
.3761 
.2942 
.6812 
.3713 
.4573 
.5795 

1.0369 

5.0000 


0369 
0665 
0665 
9920 
1200 
0240 
9835 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

31 

2 

7 

3i 

2* 

4 

3 

4 

2 

7 

5 

4* 

4| 
5 

3* 
5 

41 

5 

21 
21 
ll 


4 
4-5 
6 


31 

3.65 
4 


*  Official,    t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  NjS. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Out. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Fresh  Apples  

Wheat  Flour  and  Semolina  

Sugar  

Lard  

Miscellaneous — 

Animal  Feedstuffs  

Seed  Wheat  

Medicinal  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 

and  Seeds  

Lubricating  Oils  

Waxed  Papers,  Printed  and  Un- 

printed,  in  Reels  and  Sheets . . 

Diatomaceous  Earth  

Creosote  Wood  Preservative  

Hardware  Specialties  and  Allied 
Lines  

Household  Appliances  or  Utensils 

Leather  

Rubber  Footwear  

Maple  Lumber  for  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Wooden  Shoe  Heels. . .  . 

Lead  Seals  

Electrolytic  Copper  Tubing 
inch  to  4  inches)  

Bar  and  Sheet  Copper  


653 
654 
655 
656 


657 
658 

659 
660 

661 
662 
663 


664 
665 
666 
667 

668 
669 

670 
671 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Valletta,  Malta  

Valletta,  Malta  

Valletta,  Malta  


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Calcutta,  India  

Wellington,  New  Zealand.. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle' 
ments  

Bristol,  England  

Bristol,  England  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. . 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

New  York,  U.S.A  

Bangkok,  Siam  

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  


Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency  and  Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Buying  Agency. 
Buying  Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency  and  Purchase. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  30;  Duchess  of  York,  Sept.  6;  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, Sept.  14;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Aug.  30; 
Andania,  Sept.  13 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Aug.  30;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  6;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  13;  Beaver- 
burn,  Sept.  20;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Aug.  30;  Ausonia,  Sept. 
6;  Alaunia,  Sept.  13;  Ascania,  Sept.  20 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  2$;  Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  5;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Sept.  12;  Manchester  Division,  Sept.  19;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  26 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Sivansea. — Norwegian,  Aug.  27;  Salacia,  Sept.  17;  Dakotian, 
Sept.  27 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Sept.  6;  Boston  City,  Oct.  8 — both  Bristol 
City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  28;  Montcalm,  Sept.  12  and  Oct.  5 — both 

Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Aug.  30;  Letitia,  Sept.  6;  Kastalia,  Sept.  14;  Athenia,  Sept.  20 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Aug.  31 ;  Kyno,  Sept.  26—- both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Sept.  5;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  19; 
Cairnesk,  Oct.  3 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Sept.  4;  Fanad  Head,  Sept.  18 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork) . 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverford,  Aug.  30;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  6;  Beaverburn,  Sept. 
20;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Olaf  Bergh,  Sept.  6; 
Sirenes,  Sept.  16 — both  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Sept.  4;  Brant  County,  Sept.  20;  Evanger,  Oct.  3 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Goslar  (calls  at  Bremen),  North  German-Lloyd  Line,  Sept.  6;  Beaverbrae, 
Sept.  13;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg- 
America  Line,  Oct.  4. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Sonja,  Aug.  30;  Gunvor,  Sept.  27 — both  Canada- 
Mediterraneo  Line. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingfors. — Idefjord,  Swedish-America- 
Mexico  Line,  Sept.  14. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Aug.  30;  Siredal  (calls  at  Marystown,  Grand  Bank.  Gaultois  and  Port  aux  Basque),  Sept.  5;  a 
steamer  (calls  at  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonnear,  Port  Union  and  Bonavista).  Sept.  19— both  Shaw 
SS.  Co. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  Aug.  27  and  Sept.  9;  New  Northland,  Sept.  2 
and  1&— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
Sept.  5;  Chomedy,  Sept.  19;  Cornwallis,  Oct.  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Aug.  30;  Lady  Rodney, 
Sept.  4;  Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Sept.  13;  Lady  Somers, 
Sept.  18 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Sept. 
6  and  22. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 
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To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hektor,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Sept.  4. 
To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Eastbourne,  Canada-Far  East 
Line,  Oct.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne.  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Aug.  26; 
Canadian  Scottish,  Sept.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Aug.  30;  Cana- 
dian Victor,  Sept.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — A  steamer,  Java-New  York  Line,  September. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Johannesburg.  Sept.  3;  City  of  Evansville,  Sept.  15;  City  of  Mobile,  Oct.  3 
— all  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London.  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Mattawin  (calls  at  Sierra  Leone),  Aug.  27;  Bereby  (does  not  call  at  Lourenco  Marques  or 
Beira),  Sept.  5;  Cochrane  (calls  at  Sierra  Leone),  Sept.  25 — all  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd.; 
Silverelm,  Sept.  3;   Silverteak,  Oct.  8 — both  Kerr-Silver  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  14;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept. 
6  and  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Aug.  31. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.,  and  North  Shore  Ports. — North  Voyageur,  Aug.  28  and  Sept.  11; 
New  Northland,  Sept.  3-^both  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Ltd. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  27;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  3; 
Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  17 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  United  Fruit  Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombassa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Zanzibar. — ■ 
Urbino,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Aug.  28. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Birmingham,  Canadian  Far  East  Line,  Aug.  27;  Unicoi  (calls  at  Indian  ports  only). 
American  Pioneer  Line,  Sept.  3. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  7;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  24 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London. — Cold  Harbour,  Sept.  6;  Quaker  City,  Oct.  3 — both  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  Dundee). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  8;  Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  15;  Man- 
chester Division,  Sept.  22;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  29 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cold  Harbour,  Sept.  6;  Quaker  City,  Oct.  3 — both  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hamburg  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle) ;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  7;  Cairn- 
glen,  Oct.  21 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Sept.  6. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
Aug.  26;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland '  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  28; 
Rosalind,  Sept.  2;  Dominica,  Sept.  9 — both  Furne&s-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  7; 
Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  24 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  31;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  7; 
Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  26 
and  Sept.  11. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  Sept.  2;  Cavalier,  Sept. 
16 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Aug.  28;  Ciss,  Sept.  11 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Aug.  26;  Colborne,  Sept.  9;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  Sept.  23 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverwalnut,  Aug. 
28;  Malayan  Prince,  Sept.  11;  Silverteak,  Sept.  25 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Sept.  7;  Hikawa  Maru,  Sept.  28;  Hiye 
Maru,  Oct.  12 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Sept.  15;  Tyndareus,  Oct.  6 
— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Sept.  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Sept.  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Oct.  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Oct.  191 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  Aug.  31 ;  Silverhazel,  Sept.  30 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Sept.  11;  Monowai,  Oct.  9 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Sept.  13. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Sept 
20;  Hauraki,  Oct.  9 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Innaren,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Sept.  15. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  September. 
To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochgoil,  Sept.  7;   Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Sept.  21;    Lochkatrine,  Oct.  5 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call   at  Southampton  if 

inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Canada,  Sept.  11;  Amerika,  Sept.  25 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  Sept.  3;  Wyoming, 
Sept.  16 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  5;  Balboa,  Sept.  18;  Margaret  Johnson, 
Sept.  29 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Sept.  15;  Cellina, 
Oct.  10 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  , 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Borgestad,  Aug.  26;  Bronnoy, 
Sept.  23 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Madoera,  Sept.  6;  Silverwillow,  Oct.  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Aug.  29. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  Aug.  30; 
Leikanger,  Sept.  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Enterprise,  Aug.  30;  Pacific  Trader,  Sept.  12;  Pacific 
Pioneer,  Sept.  25 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester) ;  Loch- 
goil, Sept.  8;  Damsterdyk,  Sept.  19— both  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow,  Southamp- 
ton and  Rotterdam);  Nansenville  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co., 
Sept.  15;  Modavia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Sept.  15. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports—  Themoni,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  26;  Houston  City, 
Reardon  Smith  Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  13;  Gothic  Star,  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  24. 

To  Continental  Ports. — San  Diego,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  1. 

To  Indian  Ports. — Ravnaas,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Sept.  1. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office— Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumariia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian);  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

k.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langlet,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.   Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 

office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg..  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1934 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

(Note. — Figures  in  parentheses  pertain  to  1933.  All  tons  are  short  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each) 

Cape  Town,  June  20,  1935. — The  total  trade  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
for  1934  was  valued  at  £126,862,267  as  compared  with  £122,410,650  in  1933. 
The  wave  of  prosperity  which  commenced  in  1933  continued  through  1934,  and 
it  is  still  a  debatable  point  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  reached  its  crest.  Imports, 
exclusive  of  goods  in  transit,  were  valued  at  £66,304,439  and  exports  at  £60,- 
557,828,  as  against  £49,317,825  and  £73,092,825  in  1933  respectively.  The  gold 
premium  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  export  figures. 

Canada's  share  of  the  Union's  imports  in  1934  was  valued  at  £2,492,282  as 
compared  with  £1,205,313  in  the  previous  year,  or  an  increase  of  over  100  per 
cent.  The  Dominion  moved  up  from  sixth  to  fourth  place  as  a  source  of  supply 
for  South  African  imports.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  Canada  from  the  Union 
declined  from  £1,041,248  to  £754,464,  or  from  4-9  to  3-6  per  cent  of  South  Africa's 
total  exports. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  imports  and  exports  to  and 
from  overseas  countries  and  neighbouring  states,  together  with  government  pur- 
chases, the  gold  premium  being  added  to  the  exports: — 

Imports  Exports 

Merchandise—  1933  1934  1933  L934 

Overseas   £46,449,427  £62,758,528  £68,103,685  £55,928,532 

Other  states  in  British 

South  Africa  . .   . .  1,082,557  1,126,778  3,606,616  4,459,694 

Government  stores   1,586,627  2,366,556   

Specie   199,214  52,577  1,382,524  169,602 

Total   £49,317,825       £66,304,439       £73,092,825  £60,557,828 

Gold  premium   20,641,088*  21,235,048 

£93,733,913  £81,792,876 
*  Exclusive  of  ships'  stores  and  bunker  coal  taken  by  South  African  vessels. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

There  was  actually  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  during  1934 — that  is,  an 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  £5,683,870,  compared  with  a  favourable  balance 
of  trade,  or  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  1933  of  £25,852,411.  The  above 
figures,  due  to  the  gold  premium  not  having  been  taken  into  consideration,  do 
not,  however,  reflect  the  true  position.  The  following  table  gives  a  more  accurate 
idea  of  the  present  position  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  with  reference  to  trade 
balance,  and  although  this  is  only  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  favourable 
balance  in  1933,  is  still  nevertheless  quite  substantial: — 

1934 

Total  c.i.f.  and  c.  cost  of  imports,  Grand  total  value  exports  (iuclud- 

excluding   parcel   post   imports  ing  ships'  stores)  £60,593,741 

from  countries  overseas  £68,161,000       Gold  premium   21,235,048 

Value  imports  per  parcel  post  . .  1,746,325 

Value  of  imports  (f.o.r.)  from 
Southwest  Africa,  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  Northern  Rho- 
desia   1,179,202 

Value  of  specie   52,577 

Total  visible  imports  £71,139,104 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Union  £10,689,685       Total  visible  exports  £81,828,789 


Total  visible  exports  £93,728,036 


1933 

Total  c.i.f.  and  c.  cost  of  imports,  Grand  total  value  exports  (includ- 

excludine   parcel   post   imports  iM«  ships'  stores)  £73,086,948 

from  countries  overseas  £49,900,000       Gold  premium   20,641,088 

Value  imports  per  parcel  post  . .  1,480,548 

Value   of   imports    (f.o.r.)  from 

Southwest     Africa,      Southern  m 
Rhodesia    and   Northern  Rho- 
desia   1,117,532 

Value  of  specie   199,214  , 

Total  visible  imports  £52,697,294 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Union  £41,030,742 

Canada  had  a  favourable  trade  balance  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
1929  to  the  extent  of  £2,561,349,  but  in  1933  the  trade  balance  was  only  £246,560. 
Last  year  Canada's  trade  balance  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  reached  the 
substantial  sum  of  £1,810,624. 

Exports 

EXPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

The  total  value  of  South  African  produce  exported  overseas  in  1934,  exclusive 
of  specie,  amounted  to  £55,570,358  as  compared  with  £67,656,998  in  1933,  a 
decrease  of  £12,086,640,  or  17-8  per  cent.  The  principal  articles  exported  were 
as  follows: — 
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1933  1934 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Gold  fine  ozs.     10,925,709  £46,409,446  8,137,555  £34,566,137 

Gold  premium   20,641,088    21,235,048 

Wool  lbs.    272,407.718  8.831,366  189,806,651  8,083,665 

Foodstuffs   5,514,029    5,635,017 

Hides  and  skins— ox,  cow.  goat  and  sheep. lbs.      76,830,307  1,600,855  63,704,012  1,384,055 

Diamonds,  met.  carat         518,116  2,130,158  1,243,585  2,815,381 

Wattle  bark  and  extract  lbs.    189,041,612  525,869  198,910,543  555,556 

Coal  cargo  ton         840,201  395,915  1,034,415  451,296 

Angora  hair  lbs.     15,743.087  330,118  6,477,842  177,707 

Copper  bar  and  blister  cental         160,030  323,277  156,770  289,752 

Asbestos,  raw  lbs.     32,047,562  257,759  34,865,655  255,611 

Platinum  ozs.           26,133  157,869  22,014  134,346 

Whale  oil  gal.       2,780,099  139,706  120  10 

Tin  concentrates  tons            1.014  116,313  846  125,743 

Foodstuffs  for  animals  lbs.     60,491,105  104,348  67,355,311  120,543 

Cotton,  raw  lbs.         917,644  19,686  1,036,435  27,874 

Potable  spirits   210,546    213,142 

Gold.— Gold  production  in  1934  amounted  to  11,017,495  fine  ounces,  or  an 
increase  of  only  4,783  fine  ounces  over  1933.  The  total  currency  value,  however, 
of  last  year's  production,  including  premium,  was  £67,603,909.  This  amount  was 
sufficient  to  pay  for  South  Africa's  total  imports,  and  still  leave  a  balance  of 
over  £1,000,000. 

Exports  of  gold  bullion  amounted  to  8,137,555  fine  ounces  compared  with 
10,925,709  fine  ounces  in  1933,  or  a  decline  of  2,788,154  fine  ounces.  The  value 
of  last  year's  gold  exports,  including  the  premium,  amounted  to  £55,801,185  com- 
pared with  £67,050,534  in  1933,  or  a  decline  in  gold  exports  of  £11,249,349,  not- 
withstanding the  fact,  as  shown  above,  that  production  was  approximately  the 
same.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  later  months  of  the 
year  a  large  proportion  of  the  country's  gold  production  was  kept  in  the  country 
by  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank.  The  selling  price  of  gold  in  terms  of  South 
African  currency  continued  to  rise  from  the  average  price  of  last  year,  £6-13695 
to  £6*85724  per  fine  ounce. 

Wool. — Apart  from  gold,  wool  is  the  Union's  chief  export.  In  some  ways  it 
is  the  more  important,  because  whereas  gold  mining  affects  chiefly  a  relatively 
small  area,  wool  covers  almost  the  entire  Union.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  is 
felt  immediately  on  a  thousand  farms,  whereas  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  is  felt 
only  later  and  indirectly.  It  is  therefore  always  a  matter  of  concern  when  wool 
prices  or  exports  decline.  During  1934  the  average  price  of  wool  rose,  but  unfor- 
tunately total  shipments  fell  to  189,806,651  pounds,  a  decrease,  compared  with 
1933,  of  82,601,067  pounds,  or  a  decline  in  exports  of  30-3  per  cent.  With  the 
exception  of  shipments  to  Japan,  which  amounted  to  4,104,572  pounds  as  against 
4,049,861  pounds  in  1933,  exports  to  almost  all  countries  declined.  Exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  grease  wool  in  1934  amounted  to  39,332,555  pounds  as  against 
78,786,684  pounds  in  1933.  To  Europe  direct,  exports  amounted  to  137,748,423 
pounds  as  against  181,205,988  pounds  in  1933.  Shipments  to  the  United  States 
fell  heavily,  amounting  to  162,154  pounds  compared  with  1,368,863  pounds  in 
1933.  Wool  stocks  at  the  end  of  1934  were  considered  heavy,  amounting  to  149,- 
470  bales  compared  with  52,000  and  65,000  bales  at  the  end  of  1933  and  1932 
respectively. 

Foodstuffs. — Exports  of  foodstuffs  from  South  Africa  in  1934  were  valued  at 
£5,635,017  as  compared  with  £5,514,029  in  1933.  The  feature  of  the  foodstuffs 
group  was  the  great  increase  in  maize  and  maize  meal,  due  to  satisfactory  crops. 
This  improvement  was  unfortunately  offset  by  a  considerable  decline  in  exports 
of  sugar.  Total  exports  of  foodstuffs,  as  listed  in  the  table  above,  increased 
slightly  in  value  compared  with  1933.    The  following  table  analyses  the  more 
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important  foodstuffs  items  and  shows  the  extent  of  the  percentage  decrease  or 
increase  in  value  compared  with  1933: — 


Inc.  or 

1934  1933  Dec. 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value  Value  % 

Butter                                       ..lbs.  2,488,184  £   148,882  2,487,486  £   122,524  +  21.1 

Maize  lbs.  500,501,996  1,021,134  241,919,854  333,087  +206.6 

Maize  meal  lbs.  191,079,137  362,591  84.334,420  102,015  +255.4 

Cheese  lbs.  320,391  15,494  1,176,142  47,217  -  67.2 

Eggs  in  shell  number  36,836,424  137,969  54,975,942  203,477  -  32.2 

Fish,  fresh  and  frozen  lbs.  1,060,158  27,565  3,247,934  96,713  -  71.5 

Fish,  dried  and  ciared  lbs.  1,845,826  30,012  1,382,519  22,719  +  32.1 

Fish,  preserved  (crayfish)  lbs.  2,696,128  159,388  4,554,049  257,317  -  38.1 

Fruit- 
Citrus   number  boxes  2,520,695  1,258,428  2,229,324  1,111,681  +  13.2 

Deciduous  number  boxes  2,173,206  572,030  2,141,937  528,754  +  8.2 

Grapes  number  boxes  1,423,078  419,554  1,140,704  337,229  +  24.4 

Dried  lbs.  14,322,878  238,920  16,627,743  317.520  -  24.8 

Preserved  lbs.  5,784,804  76,168  5,592,338  86,176  -  11.6 

Jams  and  jellies  ..  lbs.  251,333  5,541  198,059  4,763  +  16.3 

Meats,  fresh  lbs.  5,884,551  49,872  21,684,351  257,643  -  80.6 

Milk,  condensed  lbs.  281,944  8,535  401,558  11,840  -  27.9 

Nuts,  edible  lbs.  261,928  4,442  226,693  3,759  +  18.2 

Pulse  lbs.  258,709  2,120  209,054  1,603  +  32.3 

Sugar  lbs.  250,102,381  1,000,038  397,895,178  1,591,693  -  37.2 

Molasses  and  treacle  lbs.  50,210,255  16,579  23,369,991  7,574  +118.9 

Grape  syrup  lbs.  3,803,870  27,828  2,481,915  20,204  +  37.7 

Wine  and  brandy  gals.  1,327,636  181  561  1,293,298  166,893  +  9.3 


Butter  exports,  which  declined  heavily  in  1933,  showed  little  improvement  in 
quantity  during  1934,  but  registered  a  21  per  cent  increase  in  value.  There  was 
a  definite  shortage  of  butter  at  several  periods  during  the  year.  Cheese  exports 
again  declined  heavily.  In  view  of  the  Government's  declared  intention  to  reduce 
export  subsidies,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  butter  and  cheese  can  continue  to 
maintain  even  their  present  position  in  the  export  market. 

Citrus  fruit,  deciduous  fruit,  and  wine  continue  to  make  healthy  progress. 
Citrus  fruit  exports  reached  the  satisfactory  total  of  2,520,695  boxes;  these,  as 
well  as  deciduous  fruit,  have  been  increasing  annually.  Deciduous  fruit  exports 
amounted  to  2,173,208  boxes,  or  almost  double  the  quantity  of  five  years  ago. 
The  export  of  grapes  has  increased  from  516,000  boxes  in  1929  to  1,423,078  boxes 
in  1934.  Dried  fruit  had  a  slight  set-back.  The  preserved  fruit  industry,  exports 
of  which  increased  slightly,  is  also  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  may  be  expected  to 
increase  still  further  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  fruit,  with  its  steady  progressive  increases  in 
production,  will  be  soon  looked  upon  as  South  Africa's  second  most  important 
agricultural  industry,  ranking  next  to  wool.  Each  section  of  the  industry  is 
extremely  well  managed,  and  the  Government  is  devoting  more  and  more  atten- 
tion to  research  work,  and  in  other  ways  is  rendering  assistance  and  support  to 
the  fruit-growers.  Canada  continues  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  remaining  potential 
markets  for  South  African  fruit,  and  although  last  year's  citrus  returns  on  ship- 
ments to  Canada  were  not  satisfactory,  it  is  hoped  that  persistent  efforts  to  cater 
for  the  Canadian  market  will  bring  their  reward. 

Wine  and  brandy  is  another  of  South  Africa's  young  industries  which,  not- 
withstanding minor  set-backs,  has  continued  to  make  progress.  Exports  last 
year  showed  only  a  slight  increase  in  quantity,  but  values  increased  almost  10  per 
cent. 

Diamonds. — Diamonds,  which  at  one  time  held  first  place  in  South  Africa's 
exports,  have  fallen  on  evil  times.  The  looked-for  improvement  in  the  industry 
in  1934  did  not  materialize.  The  average  price  for  diamonds  again  declined, 
although  total  exports  of  rough  and  uncut  stones  showed  an  increase  of  744,297 
metric  carats  and  £926,078  in  value.  Cut  and  polished  stones  declined  both  in 
quantity  and  in  value.    The  industry  on  the  whole,  however,  is  in  a  slightly 
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improved  condition,  compared  with  1933,  to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  the  De 
Beers  mines  have  again  resumed  washing  operations. 

Hides  and  Skins. — Hides  and  skins  exported  last  year  declined  over  13,000,000 
pounds  in  quantity  and  £216,800  in  value*  Ox  and  cow  skins  showed  a  substantial 
increase,  which,  however,  was  offset  by  the  heavy  decline  in  sheep  skins,  both 
in  quantity  (37-3  per  cent)  and  in  value  (25-4  per  cent).  Average  prices  were 
about  the  same  or  slightly  better  than  in  1933. 

The  Continent,  as  in  the  previous  year,  was  the  chief  purchaser  of  sheep 
skins,  with  imports  from  South  Africa  valued  at  £308,008,  followed  by  the  United 
States  with  £237,614  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  £222,415.  The  United  States 
was  the  chief  purchaser  of  ox  and  cow  hides  (£293,578) ,  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  (£182,397). 

Mohair. — Exports  of  mohair,  which  had  shown  an  increase  of  145  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  250  per  cent  in  value  in  1933  as  compared  with  1932,  declined 
sharply  in  1934,  as  shown  by  the  above  table.  A  satisfactory  feature  of  this 
product  was  the  improved  price  of  6-6d.  per  pound,  which  prevailed  during  the 
year,  compared  with  5d.  per  pound  in  1933. 

Wattle  Bark  and  Extract. — Wattle  bark  exports  fell  by  3,746,670  pounds, 
but  exports  of  wattle  extract  reached  a  record  figure  in  quantity  (51,416,926 
pounds).  The  average  price  realized  during  the  year  was  £3  19s.  lid.  for  wattle 
bark  and  £10  3s.  Id.  for  wattle  extract,  both  of  which  were  lower  than  in  1933. 

EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  position  of  South  Africa's  chief  cus- 
tomers. These  countries  import  90  per  cent,  excluding  gold,  of  the  Union's  exports. 
Exports  of  gold  go  entirely  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

1931  1932  1933  1934 

£1,000         £1,000         £1,000  £1,000 


United  Kingdom   9,273  7,749  8,717  9,392 

France   2,270  2,299  2,804  2,318 

Belgium   1,476  1,470  2,308  2,039 

Germany   1,498  1,530  1,941  1,927 

Italy   648  897  1,129  1,194 

Canada   822  1,082  1,040  754 

Holland   560  432  866  716 

United  States   768  335  739  574 


Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £9,392,376  as  compared  with 
£8,717,822  in  1933,  an  increase  of  3-8  per  cent,  representing  44-8  per  cent  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  41  per  cent  in  1933.    (Gold  is,  of  course,  not  included.) 

Shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  accounted  for  51-3  per  cent  of 
the  Union's  exports,  as  compared  with  48-7  per  cent  in  1933.  While  these  figures 
would  seem  to  denote  increased  shipments  to  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole, 
actually  they  consist  chiefly  of  increased  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  United  Kingdom  maintained  her  position  as  the  leading  market  for 
South  Africa's  food  products,  absorbing  75-5  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  com- 
pared with  66-9  per  cent  in  1933. 

France  also  maintained  her  position  as  the  Union's  chief  foreign  customer, 
taking  11  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  produce  compared  with  13-3  per  cent  in 
1933.  The  principal  exports  to  France  were:  grease  wool,  £1,834,585  (£1,987,- 
261) ;  sheep  skins,  £209,069  (£386,120) ;  goat  skins,  £30,812  (£20,887) ;  and  pre- 
served crayfish,  £135,601  (£234,067). 

Belgium  remained  the  Union's  second  most  important  foreign  customer,  with 
imports  from  South  Africa  valued  at  £2,039,068  as  compared  with  £2,330,431  in 
1933,  or  9-7  per  cent  as  compared  with  11  per  cent  in  1933.  Belgium's  main 
imports  were  diamonds,  cut  and  uncut,  £968,269  (£1,264,257) ;  grease  wool, 
£900,368  (£946,267);  and  maize,  £58,515  (£2,419). 
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Exports  to  Germany  were  valued  at  £1,927,007,  or  9-2  per  cent  of  the  total, 
as  compared  with  £2,050,944  or  9-7  per  cent  in  1933.  Germany's  principal  imports 
were:  grease  wool,  £1,547,897  (£1,669,383);  scoured  wool,  £118,397  (£111,090); 
wattle  bark  and  extract,  £63,993  (£79,2g8) ;  and  chrome  iron  ore,  £62,167  (£48,- 
648). 

Italy's  purchases  from  the  Union  increased  slightly,  from  5-3  per  cent  of 
the  total  to  5-7  per  cent,  or  from  £1,129,017  in  1933  to  £1,194,972  in  1934.  The 
principal  imports  were  hides,  £151,452  (£181,657) ;  and  grease  wool,  £879,241 
(£634,200). 

Exports  to  Holland  were  valued  at  £716,315  in  1934  as  compared  with 
£880,573  in  1933,  or  3-4  per  cent  as  against  4-1  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 
The  exports  were  principally  diamonds,  cut  and  uncut,  £359,858  (£613,999) ;  and 
grease  wool,  £67,587  (£11,883). 

Exports  to  the  United  States  declined  from  3-5  per  cent  to  2-7  per  cent  of 
the  total;  the  respective  figures  were  £739,953  and  £574,033.  Goat  skins,  sheep 
skins,  diamonds,  and  chrome  ore  were  the  principal  products. 


Canada  is  credited  with  taking  3-6  per  cent  of  South  Africa's  exports  in  1934 
as  compared  with  4-9  per  cent  in  1933  and  6-4  per  cent  in  1932.  Merchandise 
shipments  to  the  Dominion  were  valued  at  £754,464  in  1934  compared  with 
£1,041,248  in  1933. 

South  Africa's  shipments  to  Canada  consist  largely  of  two  main  commodities, 
sugar  and  maize,  and  when  anything  occurs  to  upset  the  movement  of  these  two 
products,  such  as  the  adjustment  of  tariff's  or  crop  conditions,  it  is  immediately 
reflected  in  the  exports  to  the  Dominion.  In  1933  Canada  took  a  substantial 
quantity  of  South  African  sugar,  and  if  the  normal  quantity  of  maize  had  been 
taken,  instead  of  a  decrease,  South  Africa's  exports  to  Canada  would  have  shown 
a  substantial  increase  in  that  year.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  drought,  maize 
shipments  were  reduced  to  only  a  fraction  of  normal.  During  1934  maize  ship- 
ments reached  a  large  figure,  exceeding  those  of  the  three  preceding  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  sugar  shipments  fell  considerably,  with  the  result  that  the  total 
exports  were  the  lowest  for  some  years.  A  close  analysis  of  South  Africa's  exports, 
as  indicated  in  the  table  below,  shows  really  a  healthy  development  in  the  sale 
of  South  African  produce  in  Canada.  Wool,  dried  fruits,  wines  and  spirits,  all 
increased  approximately  100  per  cent,  while  citrus  fruit  shows  an  exceptionally 
large  increase.  Manganese  ore,  which  was  not  shipped  in  1932,  and  only  small 
quantities  in  1933,  was  again  taken  by  Canada  in  fair  quantities.  Only  tinned 
pineapple,  apart  from  maize,  showed  a  decline. 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 


Sugar  

Maize  

Wool  (scoured)  

Citrus  fruit  

Tinned  pineapple  

Dried     fruits  (apricots, 


1931 

£463,046 
313,757 
10.940 
4,958 
3,131 


1932 
£  762,240 


295,498 
8,137 


2,357 


1933 
£  951,268 


35.810 
10,742 
4.663 
2.211 


1934 
£158,595 
466,541 
20,701 
51,064 
1,309 


prunes,  raisins,  etc.)  .  . 

Wines  and  spirits  

Other  commodities  

Manganese  


5,526 
1,726 
18,879 


4,778 
2,048 
7,040 


16,700 
6,741 
9,179 
1,521 


33,377 
11,835 
4,726 
6,036 
754,201 


Total 


821,963 


1,082,098 


1,039,836 


The  item  "  other  commodities  "  consists  chiefly  of  shipments  of  grease  wool, 
fruit  pulp,  fruit  juices,  perfumes,  and  sheep  skins.  A  number  of  very  small  items 
are  not  included. 
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CANNED  SALMON  MARKET  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R,  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  July  22,  1935. — Japanese  exporters,  who  have  the  advantage  of 
direct  shipments,  are  the  chief  competitors  of  Canadian  salmon  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Several  well-known  firms  are  importing  Japanese  and  Russian 
salmon  under  their  own  labels.  This  salmon  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per 
pound  as  against  ljd.  applicable  to  the  Canadian  product;  but  as  only  the 
highest  quality  is  packed,  and  as  these  well-known  names  are  able  to  command 
a  slightly  higher  price  than  brands  not  so  well  known,  they  have  continued  to  be 
able  not  only  to  hold  their  former  trade,  but  to  increase  it.  There  are  certain 
parts  of  South  Africa  where  these  well-known  English  brands  are  practically  the 
only  salmon  sold  in  any  quantity.  Shipments  are  received  not  only  direct  from 
foreign  sources  of  supply,  but  ex  stocks  held  in  England.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  well-known  American  brands  put  up  by  the  large  packing  houses,  such  as 
Del  Monte  and  Libbys,  are  prominent  in  the  stores.  In  the  sale  of  these  latter 
brands  importers  have  sometimes  to  place  a  range  of  products. 

Inquiries  instituted  among  twenty  wholesale  provision  importers  situated  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union  show  that  opinions  as  to  the  most  popular  grade  of  salmon 
differ  greatly,  depending  almost  entirely  as  to  whether  or  not  the  importer  sells 
chiefly  to  the  Indian  and  poorer-class  trade  or  whether  sales  are  among  the 
better-  and  medium-class  provision  stores.  Chum  salmon,  taken  on  the  whole, 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  and  commands  the  largest  sale,  principally 
because  there  is  a  much  larger  class  of  people  to  whom  it  can  be  sold.  It  is 
followed  closely,  however,  by  foreign  pinks  in  flat  tins  and  by  Canadian  pinks 
in  1-pound  tails.  Prices  vary  greatly.  The  most  frequent  price  for  Japanese 
pinks  was  13s.  6d.  per  case  c.i.f.,  the  lowest  12s.  9d.  and  the  highest  lis.  6d. 
These  prices  contrast  with  the  most  frequent  Canadian  price  for  pinks  of  19s.  6d. 
per  case  c.i.f.,  with  18s.  9d.  as  the  lowest  and  21s.  3d.  as  the  highest.  To  the 
Japanese  price  must  be  added  a  duty  of  roughly  6s.  per  case.  This  makes  the 
most  common  Japanese  price  of  13s.  6d.  exactly  equal  to  the  most  common  Cana- 
dian price  of  19s.  6d. 

Of  the  twenty  firms  who  were  consulted,  ten  state  that  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  1-pound  flat  tins.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  firms  who  sell 
their  salmon  to  a  great  extent  in  the  port  cities  of  Durban,  East  London,  and  Port 
Elizabeth,  where  sales  are  made  largely  to  the  native  trade  or  among  the  large 
Indian  population,  especially  in  Durban.  The  Indian  or  native  purchaser  favours 
the  tall  tin,  because  he  is  under  the  impression  that  it  contains  slightly  more  than 
the  flat  tin.  The  flat  tin  to  the  native  also  connotes  quality  and  higher  prices, 
but  if  prices  were  the  same  it  is  believed  that  many  would  purchase  the  flat  tin. 

Even  among  the  better-class  trade  there  are  few  who  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  chum  "  and  "  sockeye."  Purchases  are  influenced  almost  entirely 
by  price.  The  average  housewife  knows  that  for  a  flat  tin  of  salmon  she  will 
usually  pay  more  than  for  a  tall  tin,  chiefly  because  the  tall  tins  on  a  grocer's 
shelf  are  usually  chums  or  pinks,  while  the  flat  tins  are  those  of  either  several 
well-known  English  houses  putting  up  high-grade  salmon  or  fancy  Japanese 
pinks.  In  any  case,  she  pays  more  and  obtains  what  she  regards  as  a  red  salmon, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  slowly  and  surely  being  built  up  the  impression  that 
good  salmon  is  always  packed  in  flat  tins.  Beginning  with  fancy  pinks,  it  might 
be  advisable  for  Canadian  firms  to  pack  the  better  grades  in  flat  tins,  but  to  con- 
tinue to  place  chums  and  pinks  in  the  tall  tins.  Naturally  such  packing  would 
have  to  be  at  no  increased  cost  to  the  purchaser,  as  the  price  must  be  such  as  to 
compete  with  the  product  packed  in  this  manner  from  other  countries. 

Cape  Town  supports  the  purchase  of  Canadian  salmon  better  than  any  of 
the  other  cities.    In  Durban  practically  nothing  but  Japanese  salmon  is  to  be 
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found  among  the  better-class  stores,  although  a  fair  quantity  of  chums  has  been 
sold  among  the  native  stores.  The  better-class  trade  in  Durban  are  purchasers 
of  high-grade  salmon,  and  the  same  applies  to  Johannesburg,  where  several  well- 
known  English  houses  command  a  large  share  of  the  trade  with  foreign  produce. 

PROSPECTS 

Sales  this  season  should  be  larger  than  last.  Stocks,  generally  speaking,  are 
about  the  same  as  at  this  time  last  year;  but  the  country  is  definitely  more  pros- 
perous, and  the  improved  economic  outlook  should  naturally  have  beneficial 
effects  on  the  sale  of  salmon.  One  of  the  largest  importers  advises,  however,  that 
there  is  an  increasing  consumption  of  pilchards  and  herring  in  tomato  sauce. 
From  the  native  point  of  view,  these  may  be  regarded  as  more  "  tasty  "  than 
salmon,  and  their  sales  may  react  on  those  of  salmon. 

Last  year  Japanese  prices  were  received  in  this  country  very  considerably 
in  advance  of  Canadian  prices.  Many  importers,  however,  deferred  purchasing, 
believing  that  Canadian  prices  would  be  lower — that  is,  that  the  landed  price 
would  work  out  considerably  lower  than  the  landed  price  of  Japanese.  The 
Canadian  prices  fixed  by  the  salmon  association,  when  received,  were  found  to  be 
considerably  higher.  The  result  was  that  those  firms  who  had  purchased  Japan- 
ese salmon  without  waiting  for  Canadian  prices  reaped  a  good  profit.  Canadian 
prices  for  chums  were  so  close  to  those  for  Japanese  pinks  that  many  purchasers 
preferred  to  pay  the  slight  difference  and  obtain  a  pink  grade,  and  this  affected 
very  adversely  the  prospects  for  Canadian  pinks.  It  is  strongly  urged  that,  no 
matter  what  price  is  eventually  decided  upon,  the  period  of  time  between  the 
receipt  of  Japanese  and  Canadian  prices  should  be  made  as  short  as  possible. 
Last  year  Canadian  firms  undoubtedly  lost  some  large  orders  for  salmon  not 
because  of  prices  but  because  of  the  long  delay  in  fixing  them. 


MARKET  FOR  LADIES'  WEAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  Wi  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  July  25,  1935. — In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1579 
(May  5,  1934)  a  report  was  published  on  the  "  Market  for  Apparel  in  South 
Africa."  At  that  time  it  was  pointed  out  that  substantial  quantities  of  wearing 
apparel  of  all  kinds  for  men  and  women  are  imported  annually  into  the  Union. 

ladies'  dresses 

South  Africa  offers  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian-manufactured  ladies' 
dresses,  as  they  are  able  to  compete  with  imported  frocks  as  well  as  with  some 
domestic  lines. 

The  greatest  outlet  is  for  afternoon  and  business  wear,  of  pastel  shades  and 
floral  designs.  The  range  should  include  Celanese,  Syringa,  and  Havana  crepes, 
of  which  the  last-named  are  very  popular.  Prices  range  from  $4  to  $6  c.i.f.  South 
African  ports. 

High-quality  evening  dresses  are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Continent.  It  is  in  the  medium-priced  dresses  that  a  really  good  opportunity 
exists,  and  which  Canadian  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  consider.  Experience 
has  shown  that  Canadian  frocks  in  this  class  are  acceptable  to  this  market.  The 
only  retarding  factor  is  change  of  fashion,  which  in  some  cases  has  been  so  rapid 
that  orders  were  unable  to  be  filled  before  the  change  took  place. 

In  prints,  voiles,  and  organdies  the  possibilities  are  not  as  good  as  in  higher- 
grade  garments,  though,  due  to  style  and  cut,  Canadian  manufactures  should 
find  a  limited  sale,  provided  price  competition  can  be  met. 
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South  Africa  purchases  large  quantities  of  cheap  printed  woven  frocks, 
especially  from  Continental  countries,  due  to  the  off-loading  of  end-of-season 
goods.  However,  owing  to  the  extremely  low  prices  paid  for  these  dresses  under 
the  above  circumstances,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  cheap  summer  and  washing 
frocks  are  made  locally  at  prices  below  the  reach  of  Canadian  manufacturers, 
there  is  practically  no  outlet  in  this  range.  The  only  exception  would  be  under 
conditions  where  an  adverse  exchange  situation  prevails  against  supplying  coun- 
tries, and  where  Canadian  costs  of  production  at  the  same  time  were  extremely 
low.  The  fact  that  changes  of  fashion  do  not  affect  these  products  would  also  be 
of  assistance. 

There  are  only  two  distinct  seasons  in  South  Africa.  Summer  may  be  said 
to  extend  from  October  1  to  April  30,  and  winter  from  May  1  to  September  30, 
with  no  spring  or  autumn  season.  February  is  generally  the  warmest  month  of 
the  year,  and  July  the  coldest.  Mean  maximum  temperatures  are  experienced 
during  December,  January,  and  February,  and  in  June  and  July  mean  minimum 
temperatures.  For  this  reason  distinct  prospects  are  offered  for  between-season 
lines  such  as  produced  by  Canadian  manufacturers  for  spring  and  autumn  wear, 
as  the  production  periods  of  these  lines  fit  in  with  the  South  African  seasons. 

The  duty  on  dresses  is  20  per  cent  for  knitted  lines  and  15  per  cent  for  woven 
frocks.  The  method  of  payment  is  usually  sight  draft  against  documents  and 
preferably  in  sterling.  When  orders  are  placed  through  confirming  houses,  a  cash 
discount  is  expected  of  2^  per  cent. 

ladies'  blouses 

This  market  also  offers  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  ladies'  blouses.  Prices 
should  not  exceed  $5  per  dozen  f.o.b.  for  short  sleeves  and  $6  per  dozen  for  long 
sleeves.  Celanese  is  preferred  in  either  pastel  shades  or  fancy  prints.  The  styles 
may  be  either  V-neck,  round,  or  polo  type  neck  with  sports  collars,  or  buttoned 
fronts,  in  women's  and  outsizes.  The  duty  on  ladies'  blouses  from  all  countries 
is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  this  line  it  is  usual  to  allow  2J  per  cent  for  cash  and  7J  per  cent  com- 
mission. 

children's  dresses 

In  children's  dresses,  ages  range  from  five  to  fourteen  years.  For  summer 
they  should  have  no  sleeves  or  short  puffed  sleeves;  long  sleeves  are  required  for 
winter.  In  small  sizes,  bloomer  and  dress  styles  are  most  popular.  These  should 
range  in  price  for  rompers  from  $3  to  $6  per  dozen.  Cotton  dresses  should  be 
priced  from  $4.50  to  $12  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Celanese  silks,  eight  to  fourteen  years, 
up  to  $15  per  dozen;  and  genuine  crepe-de-chene  from  $16  to  $24  per  dozen. 

This  country  offers  practically  no  outlet  for  children's  woollen  garments, 
but  there  is  a  market  for  Celanese,  prints,  and  voiles.  The  buying  season  for 
children's  wear  is  from  March  to  May  inclusive. 

ladies'  silk  underwear 

There  are  opportunities  for  good  and  medium  qualities  of  ladies'  silk  under- 
wear, imports  of  which  into  the  Union  in  1934  amounted  to  approximately 
$720,000,  the  major  portion  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Other 
suppliers  were,  in  order  of  importance,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Canada,  Hungary,  and  Japan.  Ladies'  knickers  in  smalls,  women's, 
and  outsizes,  preferably  in  a  locknit  stitch,  in  pink,  sky-blue,  ivory,  honeycomb, 
peach,  and  pale  green,  at  an  f.o.b.  price  of  about  $3  per  dozen,  are  of  special 
interest. 
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BRASSIERES  AND  GIRDLES 

Some  of  the  better-known  branded  lines  enjoy  substantial  sales  in  South 
Africa.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  well  advertised.  In  order 
that  Canadian  firms  may  share  this  market  the  styles  must  be  right  and  prices 
in  line,  and  they  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  advertising 
in  order  to  obtain  any  worthwhile  business.  Failing  this,  prices  would  have  to 
be  sufficiently  attractive  as  to  offer  an  inducement  to  the  stores  to  advertise  on 
their  own  account.  The  South  African  duty  on  girdles,  corsets,  and  brassieres  is 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  irrespective  of  origin. 

BUYING  SEASON 

Purchasing  by  South  African  firms  for  winter  goods  is  done  from  July  to 
October,  ordering  for  delivery  in  February.  For  summer  lines  the  orders  are 
placed  from  March  to  June  for  delivery  in  August.  As  has  been  stated,  South 
African  firms,  in  addition  to  local  purchasing,  have  their  own  or  retain  buying 
agents  in  the  principal  foreign  centres,  who  have  access  to  post-season  sales. 

REPRESENTATION 

The  best  method  of  marketing  wearing  apparel  in  South  Africa  is  through 
the  medium  of  a  manufacturer's  agent,  whose  object  it  would  be  to  place  the  goods 
with  the  principal  soft  goods  merchants  and  departmental  stores  in  the  chief  con- 
suming centres  of  the  Union.  These  agents  do  not  carry  stocks — in  fact,  their 
licence  only  permits  them  to  take  orders  on  commission  or  to  handle  distress  ship- 
ments when  a  complaint  arises  and  a  shipment  is  refused  by  a  client.  Dresses 
can  be  shipped  on  consignment;  but  this  practice  is  not  recommended. 

While  the  market  offers  sales  prospects  especially  for  ladies'  dresses,  the 
amount  available  to  any  one  firm  would  not  warrant  sending  a  special  representa- 
tive from  Canada,  and  consequently  the  above  suggestion  is  put  forward.  Further, 
it  is  not  likely  that  maximum  results  could  be  obtained  by  endeavouring  to 
approach  buyers  direct  from  the  factory.  The  large  departmental  stores  all  have 
buyers  both  for  local  purchasing  and  for  overseas  purchasing.  Others  have 
export  houses  located  in  such  cities  as  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  New  York, 
buying  on  their  behalf.  These  firms,  however,  would  also  be  approached  by  a 
local  representative,  in  addition  to  which  his  value  would  be  considerable  in  fol- 
lowing up  complaints,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  credit  standing  of  local  firms,  and 
passing  on  suggestions  to  his  principals. 

In  a  few  instances  it  may  be  possible  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  approach 
the  foreign  buying  offices  of  local  firms,  but  even  if  this  is  done  and  sales  effected, 
the  local  representative  should  be  paid  his  commission  as  he  would  be  responsible 
for  paving  the  way  for  any  orders  which  may  be  obtained. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  market  which  makes  sales  through  a  local  agent 
almost  imperative:  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  for  the  principal  outlets 
that  certain  styles  and  designs  be  reserved  exclusively  for  them.  This  in  turn 
necessitates  that  the  local  agent  be  supplied  with  an  extensive  range  once  it  is 
proved  that  the  line  generally  is  acceptable.  This  means  that  from  100  to  200 
dresses  must  be  sent  in  good  time  so  that  they  can  be  exhibited  and  orders  filled 
by  the  opening  of  the  respective  seasons  in  this  country,  which  are  the  reverse  of 
those  in  Canada. 

COMMISSION 

Manufacturers'  representatives  in  South  Africa  work  on  a  commission  of 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  depending  on  the  article,  with  7-J  per  cent  an  average  for 
ladies'  dresses.  This  because  the  distances  between  the  buying  centres  are  great, 
and  an  agent's  travelling  costs  and  the  percentage  of  such  costs  which  each  of 
the  lines  he  is  handling  must  carry  are  proportionately  heavy. 
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SAMPLES 

The  established  practice  in  this  country  regarding  sample  dresses  is  to  supply 
them  at  a  sample  discount  of  up  to  50  per  cent,  the  amount  debited  against  the 
agent's  commission  account.  Should  there  be  no  commission  due  the  agent,  and 
should  the  line  prove  to  be  unsaleable  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  samples 
remain  the  property  of  the  manufacturer,  and  can  either  be  returned  or,  on 
instructions,  sold  locally  by  the  agent  and  the  proceeds  remitted. 

With  regard  to  samples  of  ladies'  wear  other  than  dresses,  it  is  a  common 
practice  in  this  market  for  agents  to  receive  initial  samples  free.  In  fact,  many 
agents  insist  upon  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  intending  exporter  must  expect  to 
incur  a  certain  amount  of  expense  in  attempting  to  establish  his  lines  in  a  new 
market.  Subsequent  samples  should  be  supplied  at  a  reduction  of  up  to  50  per 
cent,  depending  on  the  line.  This  because  samples  become  badly  soiled  during  the 
long  journeys  necessary  to  visit  different  centres  in  the  Union,  and  the  agents 
cannot  obtain  the  value  of  the  samples  when  disposing  of  them  at  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Commission  is  usually  payable  quarterly  or  half-yearly;  sample  ranges  are 
debited  against  the  commission  account.  The  manufacturer  pays  postage,  and 
the  agent  defrays  customs  and  clearing  charges.  Parcel  post  is  the  best  method 
of  shipping  ladies'  wear  to  South  Africa. 

At  the  outset,  in  order  to  interest  an  agent,  full  particulars  of  the  lines 
handled  should  be  supplied  to  this  office.  This  includes  catalogues  or  other 
literature,  swatches,  and  best  export  prices.  The  latter  should  be  either  f.o.b.  or, 
preferably,  c.i.f.  South  Africa,  and  should  include  an  agent's  selling  commission, 
the  amount  of  which  should  be  stated.  Samples  should  also  be  supplied,  but  only 
sufficient  to  judge  workmanship  and  quality.  If  a  sufficiently  favourable  report 
results,  a  more  extensive  range  of  saleable  numbers  could  be  dispatched,  and  the 
name  of  a  suitable  representative  submitted. 

CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 

CEREALS 

London,  August  16,  1935. — According  to  the  official  crop  report  just  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  acreage  sown  to  wheat  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1935  showed  a  further  increase  of  0*7  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year. 
The  results  are,  however,  not  anticipated  to  be  as  favourable  as  they  were  in 
1934,  when  an  exceptionally  high  yield  was  realized.  The  production  of  wheat 
is  expected  to  be  about  17|  cwts.  per  acre,  approximately  equal  to  the  average 
of  the  past  ten  years  but  2  cwts.  per  acre  below  last  year's  figure.  In  most  areas 
the  crop  is  reported  to  be  in  good  condition,  but  a  little  thin  on  some  of  the  lighter 
soils.  Harvesting  has  now  begun  under  very  favourable  conditions.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  total  production  of  wheat  this  year  is  likely  to  be  1,576,000  tons,  or 
172,000  tons  less  than  in  1934. 

The  area  under  barley  has  decreased  by  68;000  acres  (7-9  per  cent)  to 
793,000  acres,  and  the  probable  yield  is  estimated  at  15 J  cwts.  per  acre,  about 
■J  cwt.  per  acre  below  the  ten-year  average  and  1£  cwt.  less  than  last  year.  The 
total  production  of  barley  is  forecast  at  623,000  tons,  a  reduction  of  104,000  as 
compared  with  1934.  Oats  are  expected  to  realize  15^  cwts.  per  acre  or  ^  cwt. 
less  than  in  1934  and  \  cwt.  below  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  acreage 
under  oats  shows  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  total  output  is  estimated  at 
1,097,000  tons.  The  forecasts  of  the  yields  per  acre  of  the  principal  cereal  crops, 
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based  on  their  condition  on  August  1,  suggest  that  the  total  production  in  England 
and  Wales  this  year  will  be  approximately  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Forecast  Production 

1935             1934             1935  1934 

Acres           Acres           Tons  Tons 

Wheat                                       1,771,000       1,759,000       1,576,000  1,748,000 

Barley                                         793,000         861,000         623,000  727,000 

Oats                                          1,416,000       1,402,000       1,097,000  1,116,000 


HAY 

Haymaking  during  the  month  was  carried  out  under  exceptionally  favour- 
able conditions.  Although  a  late  start  was  made,  subsequent  progress  was  so 
good  that  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  bulk  of  the  crop  had  been  secured  in 
excellent  condition.  The  quality  is  good  and  the  yield  heavier  than  anticipated. 
The  yield  per  acre  of  seeds  hay  is  estimated  as  26  cwts.  compared  with  a  ten- 
year  average  of  27^  cwts.  and  a  yield  last  year  of  24  cwts.  Meadow  hay  is  esti- 
mated to  average  20^  cwts.  against  17^  cwts.  last  year  and  a  ten-year  average  of 
19f  cwts.  The  total  acreage  under  hay  is  88,000  acres  less  than  last  year,  but  the 
total  production  is  estimated  at  6,534,000  tons  or  829,000  tons  more  than  in  1934. 


MARKET  FOR  ALFALFA  MEAL  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  13,  1935. — There  is  a  steady  demand  for  alfalfa  meal 
in  the  north  of  England,  used  principally  in  poultry  mashes  and  stock  feeds. 
Alfalfa  meal  of  good  quality  is  now  being  produced  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
The  current  delivered  price  is  about  £7  5s.  per  ton,  as  compared  with  a  price  of 
£5  12s.  6d.  and  £5  10s.  per  ton  ex  quay  for  Canadian  and  Californian  meal 
respectively. 

In  connection  with  the  marketing  of  English  alfalfa  meal,  it  is  claimed  that 
by  the  system  of  artificially  drying  the  alfalfa  immediately  it  is  cut  the  quality 
is  improved.  The  operation,  it  is  stated,  takes  only  thirty-five  minutes  and  the 
time  consumed  between  cutting  and  packing  is  only  an  hour  or  two.  The  manu- 
facturers claim  that  if  the  plant  be  dried  immediately  after  cutting  the  A,  B, 
C,  and  D  vitamin  contents  are  retained,  and  conversely  are  considerably  reduced 
if  the  alfalfa  is  left  out  in  the  field  for  even  short  periods  before  drying. 

Very  little  South  African  meal  appears  to  be  coming  into  the  north  of 
England;  price  at  the  present  time  is  hardly  competitive.  With  alfalfa  meal 
colour  is  of  first  importance.  Even  where  the  analysis  shows  the  meal  to  be  of 
the  highest  value,  buyers  seem  to  be  more  influenced  by  its  appearance  than  by 
the  report  of  the  analyst,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  feeding  quality 
is  the  only  thing  that  matters.  It  is  also  important  that  the  fibre  content  should 
not  average  more  than  30  per  cent,  nor  the  protein  content  less  than  15  per 
cent.  Packing  is  important;  that  from  Canada  is  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  pack  the  meal  in  new  bags  containing  112  pounds  if  at  all  possible. 
An  attractive  trade  mark  may  help  to  sell  the  meal. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Annual  Sheep  Show  and  Sales  at  Sydney 

Sydney,  July  18,  1935. — The  fortieth  annual  sheep  show  has  just  been  held 
at  Sydney.  The  standard  of  quality  was  high,  but  entries  were  lower  than 
usual.  Most  of  the  famous  studs  of  merino  sheep  were  represented  in  superfine, 
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fine,  medium,  or  strong  wool  sections.  After  the  close  of  the  show  the  usual  sales 
were  held:  2,380  sheep  were  sold,  realizing  £52,551.  The  highest  price  was  £800 
for  a  merino  ram;  but  mainly  on  account  of  drought  conditions,  prices  were, 
on  the  whole,  lower  than  in  previous  years.  British  breeds  made  a  better 
average,  but  the  average  quality  was,  on  the  whole,  much  higher  at  this  sale. 
The  demand  for  British  breeds  is  further  evidence  of  the  development  of  the  fat 
lamb  breeding  industry  during  the  last  few  years.  The  sum  of  £518  was  paid  for 
a  Corriedale  ram.  This  is  claimed  to  be  a  world  record  price. 

Activity  in  the  Building  Trade  at  Sydney 

There  has  been  much  increased  activity  in  the  building  trade  of  Sydney 
during  the  year  ended  June  30  last.  The  number  of  buildings  erected  in  the 
metropolitan  area  was  3,520  and  the  cost  was  £3,911,742.  Additions  to  other 
buildings  cost  £1,289,053.  The  total  value  of  new  buildings  and  additions  was 
£5,200,795,  compared  with  £3,112,278  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of 
£2,088,517.  The  peak  year  for  building  was  1929,  with  a  total  of  £17,556,357, 
and  the  lowest  for  many  years  past  was  in  1933,  with  £1,416,829. 

Exports  of  Butter  from  Australia 

Exports  of  butter  from  the  Australian  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1935,  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
were:  New  South  Wales,  25,982  tons  (25,998  tons  in  the  previous  fiscal  year); 
Victoria,  39,784  tons  (32,864)  ;  Queensland,  45,974  tons  (43,510) ;  "South 
Australia,  2,755  tons  (3,708);  Western  Australia,  1,020  tons  (930);  Tasmania, 
1,948  (1,245)— a  total  of  1,17,283  tons  (108,245).  The  United  Kingdom  took 
practically  the  whole  of  the  exports. 

Australian  Opal  Production 

There  are  four  recognized  varieties  of  Australian  opal — boulder,  sandstone, 
seam,  and  black.  Although  opal  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  finest 
opals  come  from  Australia,  and  it  is  the  only  country  in  which  black  opals  are 
found.  Opals  are  generally  found  in  barren  country,  and  the  area  in  central 
Australia,  where  all  the  opal  fields  are  situated,  is  covered  in  an  area  of  250  by 
550  miles.  Opal  is  a  combination  of  silica  and  water — a  hydrous  silica.  There 
is  no  pigment  in  the  stone  itself.  But  when  opal  has  minute  fissures,  and  in 
addition  is  darkened  by  impurities  in  the  stone,  black  opal  is  found  such  as  at 
Lightning  Ridge,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Some 
very  fine  stones  are  at  times  obtained;  one  weighing  5  ounces  and  valued  at 
£300  was  found  in  1911.  Three  finds  of  large  stone  were  made  in  1928,  the 
gems  weighing  790,  590,  and  232  carats  respectively.  The  total  value  of  opal 
won  to  date  since  the  fields  were  opened  amounts  to  £1,601,000. 

Australian  Wool  Sales 

The  official  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Council  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers 
of  Australia  give  the  Commonwealth  wool  sales  of  the  1934-35  season,  which 
ended  on  June  30  last,  as  £37,927,409  compared  with  £51,098,717  for  the  previous 
season,  a  decrease  of  £13,171,308.  The  1932-33  figures  were  £34,410,321.  The 
all-round  average  was  £12  13s.  6d.  per  bale,  and  lOd.  per  pound,  as  compared 
with  £20  4s.  lid.  per  bale,  and  16 -2d.  per  pound,  in  the  previous  season. 

Apart  from  the  1933-34  season,  the  average  price  realized  for  last  season's 
clip  is  the  highest  since  1929-30.  The  quantity  sold  is  approximately  8,000 
bales  short  of  the  record  turnover  dealt  with  in  season  1932-33,  but  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  1934-35  figures  were  inflated  by  the  carry- 
over from  the  previous  season  of  approximately  150,000  bales. 
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As  the  official  estimate  for  the  1935-36  clip  in  the  Commonwealth  is  that 
it  will  show  a  decrease  of  216,000  bales  compared  with  the  production  of  the 
previous  season,  the  quantity  of  wool  in  sight  during  the  forthcoming  season, 
so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  is  366,000  bales  less  than  it  was  twelve  months 
ago,  as  there  is  no  carry-over.  It  is  said  that  smaller  clips  may  be  expected  in 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  North  America. 


INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  BISCUITS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  rupee  equals  Is.  6d.  sterling) 

Calcutta,  July  30,  1935. — Imports  of  biscuits  and  cakes  into  India  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1934,  amounted  to  approximately  44,000  cwt. 
(112  pounds)  with  a  value  of  Rs. 3,000,000.  Five  years  ago  they  were  more 
than  double  in  quantity  and  value,  but  owing  to  the  development  of  the  local 
biscuit-making  industry,  importations  have  fallen.  The  Indian  industry  is 
highly  developed  and  up  to  date.  Particularly  does  this  apply  to  one  organiza- 
tion with  factories  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  a  subsidiary  of  a  well-known 
English  organization.  The  locally  manufactured  biscuits  are  of  a  much  cheaper 
quality  than  the  imported  but,  considering  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold, 
they  are  good  value,  and  the  packing  is  in  every  way  equal  to  that  of  the 
imported. 

The  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  the  twelve- 
month period  ending  March  31,  1934,  was  credited  with  29,000  cwt.  valued  at 
Pts.2,600,000.  The  second,  and  almost  the  only  other,  source  of  supply  is  the 
Straits  Settlements,  with  imports  representing  either  manufactures  of  that  colony 
or  transhipments. 

Recent  investigation  shows  that  there  are  possibilities  for  the  average  range 
of  biscuits  manufactured  in  Canada,  provided  that  prices — the  most  important 
factor — are  competitive  and  that  the  goods  are  packed  so  as  to  withstand 
the  severe  climatic  conditions,  which  vary  from  extreme  dryness  to  extreme 
humidity.  The  type  of  package  required  for  this  country  must  be  the  same  as 
that  used  by  English  manufacturers  and  by  the  local  industry,  namely,  hermet- 
ically sealed  tins.  These  vary  in  size  from  \  to  40  pounds.  The  40-pound  tins 
are  used  to  hold  \-  and  ^-pbund  packages,  wrapped  in  waterproof  or  waxed 
paper,  the  idea  being  that  the  individual  purchaser  buys  in  small  quantities  of 
\  or  \  pound  for  quick  consumption  to  avoid  spoilage  from  moisture,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  40-pound  tins  be  hermetically  sealed  so  that  they  will  stand 
up  against  climatic  conditions  until  such  time  as  the  tin  is  actually  opened.  A 
well-known  English  manufacturer  is  importing  in  air-tight  fibrite  cartons — one 
of  the  latest  types  of  package — and  it  appears  to  meet  the  conditions.  Small 
packages  in  cellophane  wraps  might  prove  suitable  to  the  market,  but  so  far 
none  of  these  have  been  seen. 

The  most  popular  varieties  on  the  market  are  wholemeal  biscuits,  vita- 
wheat,  wheat  crunch,  cheeselets,  digestive,  as  well  as  Marie,  Petit-Beurre,  Nice, 
combination  and  family  mixed.  The  biscuit  that  sells  best  is  one  that  is  crisp 
and  easily  digested. 

To  popularize  a  new  line  of  biscuits  advertising  is  essential,  not  so  much 
in  newspapers  as  by  means  of  attractive  displays,  illustrated  catalogues  and 
sample  show  cases.  The  last-named  does  not  require  to  be  of  large  dimensions, 
simply  air-tight  and  attractive  in  appearance  with  compartments  containing  the 
different  kinds  of  biscuits.  The  actual  display  of  the  biscuits  themselves  is  by 
far  the  most  effective  sales  medium.  In  shipping  the  goods,  exceptional  care 
should  be  taken  in  packing  to  see  that  the  tins  do  not  rub  together  in  transit. 
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The  wooden  case  or  outer  container  must  be  lined  with  waterproof  material. 
Canadian  shippers,  particularly  from  the  East  Coast,  must  remember  that  their 
goods  will  pass  through  a  very  humid  and  hot  area  before  reaching  their  destina- 
tion and  should  make  the  necessary  provision. 

As  stajted,  price  is  very  important,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons 
because  Canadian  packages  are  so  different  from  those  already  being  sold  in 
this  market.  Reference  to  the  catalogues  and  list  prices  of  any  of  the  well- 
known  British  manufacturers  will  undoubtedly  give  Canadian  manufacturers 
interested  in  the  Indian  market  a  guide  as  to  the  general  prices  prevailing. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  florin  or  guilder  is  equal  to  $0-402  at  par  and  at  present  rate  of  exchange  to 
approximately  $0-67;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Rotterdam,  August  9,  1935. — The  main  feature  of  the  economic  situation  in 
the  Netherlands  has  been  the  recent  Cabinet  crisis  coupled  with  its  immediate 
effect  on  the  financial  position.  With  the  resignation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Dr. 
Colijn,  a  further  "  bear  "  raid  on  the  guilder  took  place,  but  by  the  exercise  of 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  in  political  and  financial  fields  the  tension  has 
now  been  relieved,  temporarily  at  least. 

In  Europe  the  second  quarter  saw  the  devaluation  of  two  more  gold  cur- 
rencies, that  of  Belgium  and  of  Danzig.  In  the  desire  to  retain  the  gold  standard, 
subsidies  have  been  allowed  to  certain  branches  of  endeavour  such  as  agriculture 
and  dairying;  foreign  trade  is  controlled  through  restrictions  of  commerce  to 
definite  channels  and  amounts;  and,  finally,  a  retrenchment  policy  in  state  finance 
has  been  introduced.  This  last  measure,  providing  for  a  saving  of  77,000,000  fl. 
per  annum,  precipitated  the  recent  Cabinet  crisis,  and  with  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Colijn's  Cabinet  a  new  "  raid  "  was  made  on  the  guilder  in  the  fear  that  a 
policy  of  devaluation  might  be  adopted.  With  the  failure  of  Professor  Aalberse, 
the  Catholic  leader,  to  form  an  alternative  government,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  party  with  a  united  front  and  workable  policy,  Dr.  Colijn  was  asked  by  the 
Queen  to  endeavour  to  re-form  a  Cabinet,  and  this  he  has  succeeded  in  doing. 
The  Netherlands  Bank  took  appropriate  measures  during  the  crisis  to  protect  the 
unit  of  currency,  and  this  problem  also  seems  to  be  resolved  for  the  time  being. 
The  States  General  is  now  adjourned  until  September,  and  the  Cabinet  therefore 
has  an  interval  to  reshape  its  retrenchment  policy  before  submission  to  the  House. 
Reviewing  the  other  economic  factors,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  unemployment  is 
still  very  high,  foreign  trade  and  shipping  are  at  low  levels,  and  little  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  international  situation,  on  which  this  country  is  so 
dependent.  The  cost  of  living  indices  exhibit  some  decline,  however.  The  finan- 
cial reports  of  the  Netherlands  firms  issued  during  the  last  quarter  are  fairly 
favourable  and  in  some  cases  show  increased  earnings. 

business  and  finance 

Reference  was  made  in  a  recent  report  from  this  office  {Commercial  Intel- 
ligence  Journal  No.  1641:  May  4,  page  797)  to  the  large  loss  of  gold  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  April  as  a  result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  belga  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  discount  rate  to  4^  per  cent.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  gold  stocks 
were  slightly  increased,  and  the  discount  rate  lowered  to  4  per  cent  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  month,  with  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  political  situation  in 
France,  further  gold  shipments  of  about  25,000,000  fl.  made  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  rate  again  to  5  per  cent,  after  which  exports  of  the  metal  gradually 
ceased.    In  the  week  ending  July  1  there  was  a  return  of  about  31,000,000  fl., 
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and  the  Netherlands  Bank  therefore  reduced  its  discount  rate  to  4  per  cent  as 
from  June  27.  The  position  continued  to  improve,  and  there  were  two  successive 
reductions  of  one-half  per  cent  on  July  6  and  18,  making  the  effective  rate  3  per 
cent.  The  Cabinet  crisis,  however,  was  immediately  reflected  in  the  statement 
of  the  Central  Bank  for  the  week  of  July  22  to  29,  in  which  period  a  loss  of 
131,000,000  fl.  of  gold  was  reported  and  the  discount  rate  doubled  by  two  abrupt 
increases,  from  3  to  5  and  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  The  metal  coverage  of  the 
demand  liabilities  was  reduced  to  66  per  cent  as  compared  to  76  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  the  second  quarter.  The  prompt  action  taken,  however,  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  with  the  improved  political  outlook,  embracing  the  cardinal  principle 
of  retention  of  the  gold  standard,  the  uneasiness  has  abated.  The  Netherlands 
Bank  was  therefore  able  to  reduce  its  discount  rate  on  August  3  to  5  per  cent. 

The  stock  market  in  the  second  quarter  underwent  moderate  flurries  due  to 
the  various  changes  in  money  rates,  but  in  general,  over  the  half-year,  prices  are 
slightly  higher.  This  was  caused  by  a  gradual  appreciation  in  some  of  the  Indian 
funds,  in  oil  companies'  shares,  and  the  buying  by  French  interests  towards  the 
end  of  May  of  Netherlands  securities  which  are  quoted  internationally.  Bond 
prices  were  lower  in  May  and  the  first  part  of  June,  but  rose  somewhat  there- 
after. There  were  practically  no  new  share  issues  in  the  period  under  review. 
The  Government  successfully  floated  60,000,000  fl.  worth  of  treasury  notes,  about 
a  quarter  of  which  was  new  money. 

Among  annual  reports  of  large  Netherlands  companies  which  show  favour- 
able indications  is  that  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Oil  Company.  The  position  of  the 
company  appears  considerably  better,  and  an  increase  in  the  dividend  rate  was 
made.  Unilever,  while  not  raising  its  dividend  rate,  made  mention  of  slightly 
better  profits.  Certain  tobacco  and  rubber  companies  have  also  increased  or 
resumed  dividend  payments. 

Financial  relations  with  Germany  are  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory  state. 
The  new  clearing  agreement  put  into  effect  on  July  1  restricts  further  the 
amounts  which  may  be  transferred.  Agreements  for  clearing  measures  in  respect 
to  Chile  and  Turkey  are  also  in  force.  A  commercial  treaty  with  France  has  been 
concluded.  This  applies  conjointly  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  concern- 
ing import  duties,  etc.,  to  products  of  the  contracting  parties  and  their  colonies. 
A  delegation  is  now  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United  States. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Though  numerically  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  registered  unemployed,  the 
diminution  is  much  less  than  could  be  expected  at  this  time  through  the  normal 
operation  of  seasonal  influences.  At  the  close  of  the  current  quarter  the  number 
of  unemployed  persons  on  the  records  of  the  labour  offices  throughout  the  country 
was  336,000  as  compared  with  the  end-of-March  figure  of  384,200.  If  reference 
is  made,  however,  to  the  revised  June  figures  of  1934  and  1933,  when  unemployed 
persons  totalled  291,900  and  275,500  respectively,  the  current  unemployment  is 
large  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Under  the  scheme  of  setting  aside  an  amount  of  60,000,000  fl.  to  be  spent  on 
public  and  industrial  improvements,  plans  from  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  put  forward  and  work  begun.  These  public  works  will  use  approximately 
25,000,000  fl.  of  the  fund,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  give  work  to  14,000 
men  for  one  year. 

Work  has  also  been  given  by  the  Government  to  over  50,000  men  in  the 
"  employment  centres  "  which  are  directly  subsidized  under  unemployment  relief 
schemes.  These  persons  are  technically  counted  as  unemployed  and  are  included 
in  unemployment  returns.  Certain  of  the  municipalities  will  not  pay  the  dole 
to  any  single  "  unemployed  "  workman  who  will  not  undertake  such  emergency 
work.   In  addition,  there  are  other  government  aids  in  the  way  of  expenditures 
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from  the  "  road  fund  "  for  highroad  improvements  and  the  building  of  bridges 
over  the  larger  rivers.  The  upkeep  of  the  roadways  and  waterways,  some  new 
canal  construction  and  railway  improvements,  are  among  the  attempts  that  are 
being  made  to  give  as  much  assistance  as  possible,  particularly  as  the  workers  on 
such  projects  receive  normal  wages,  not  the  rates  allowed  to  those  engaged  on 
the  schemes  under  the  work  production  plan. 

Unemployment  indices  for  the  various  trades,  including  agriculture,  are 
mostly  all  higher  than  in  June,  1934.  The  building  and  wood-working  industries 
suffered  severely,  the  unemployment  in  the  first  half  of  June  actually  being  greater 
than  that  recorded  in  the  winter  months.  In  the  consumption  goods  industries 
the  position  remains  about  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  woollen  branch, 
in  which  the  number  of  unemployed  has  been  high  all  winter  and  is  increasing. 
Unemployment  in  clothing,  leather,  and  food  industries  shows  the  influence  of 
seasonal  increases,  but  more  sharply  than  wTas  the  case  last  year.  In  the  printing 
trades,  commerce,  and  transportation  services  unemployment,  which  has  remained 
high,  rose  again  slightly. 

AGRICULTURE 

During  most  of  the  current  quarter  the  weather  was  rather  cool,  which 
retarded  the  development  of  the  crops.  After  mid-June,  however,  it  was  warm 
and  sunny  and  as  a  result  the  position  has  improved. 

The  most  recent  table  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  the 
position  of  the  various  crops  on  July  13,  the  figures  in  parentheses  representing 
the  average  condition  for  the  month  of  July  during  the  past  ten  years: — 

Wheat   72  (72)        Oats   71  (71) 

Rye   72  (71)        Consumption  potatoes   65  (69) 

Winter  barley   65  (72)        Factory  potatoes   64  (72) 

Summer  bailey   66  (70)        Sugar  beets   68  (69) 

(100  =  excellent;  90=very  good;  70=good;  60  =  fairly  good.) 

PRICES 

The  index  figures  of  wholesale  prices  and  cost  of  living  at  the  close  of 
June  show  evidence  of  more  than  seasonal  declines.  The  general  index  of  whole- 
sale prices  (for  forty-eight  articles,  basis  1913  equals  100)  fell  from  78  in 
January  to  75  for  June  of  this  year,  the  figure  for  June,  1934,  being  76.  Food- 
stuffs prices  are  principally  responsible  for  the  change,  the  index  compiled  for 
twenty-eight  articles  in  this  line  declining  from  83  in  January  to  78  for  June,  the 
latter  also  lower  than  the  previous  year  June  index  of  81.  Cost-of-living  figures 
show  relative  decreases,  though  kept  up,  on  the  other  hand,  by  rents.  In  general, 
based  on  comparative  statistics,  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Netherlands  still  remains 
relatively  higher  than  in  any  other  country. 

TRADE 

The  weight  figures  for  both  imports  and  exports  of  goods  were  larger  in  the 
second  quarter  than  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year.  Though  the 
value  of  imports  did  rise  by  3,000,000  fl.  over  the  total  registered  in  the  March 
quarter,  this  increase  is  not  of  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  volume,  while  for 
exports  the  value  declined  by  1,000,000  fl.  Compared  with  the  second  quarter  of 
1934,  the  trade  for  the  period  under  review  has  decreased  in  quantity  and  value 
for  both  incoming  and  outgoing  merchandise. 

Imports  for  the  April-to-June  period  of  1935  weighed  5,069,000  tons  and 
were  valued  at  229,000,000  fl.  In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  they 
amounted  to  4,659,000  tons  worth  226,000,000  fl.  During  the  second  quarter  of 
last  year,  however,  the  comparative  figures  were  5,652,000  tons  and  261,000,000  fl. 

The  export  figures  show  relatively  less  variation.  They  are  recorded  as 
3,023,000  torn*  valued  at  159,000,000  fl.  for  the  period  under  review  as  against 
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2,948,000  tons  at  160,000,000  fl.  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  and 
3,369,000  tons  worth  171,000,000  fl.  in  the  April-to-June  period  of  1934. 

Figures  covering  imports  of  raw  materials  show  substantial  decreases.  Indus- 
tries making  consumption  goods  are  in  a  better  position  than  those  manufac- 
turing production  goods.  The  former  branch  has  made  gains  since  July  of  last 
year,  but  production  goods  industrial  activity  has  fallen  sharply  since  May, 
1934,  and  is  practically  back  to  the  1932  level.  Also  imports  of  machines  have 
declined,  especially  electric  power  machinery.  Although  the  trade  balance  is 
obviously  unfavourable,  there  is  some  improvement  in  this  respect  over  the  com- 
parative quarter  of  last  year.  Foreign  trade  of  the  Netherlands  is  still  at  a  very 
low  figure,  and  not  much  advance  can  be  expected  until  alteration  occurs  in  the 
international  situation. 

SHIPPING 

The  Netherlands  ports,  principally  Rotterdam,  are  feeling  the  effects  of 
increased  competition  from  the  Belgian  harbours  since  the  devaluation  of  the 
belga.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  5,421  sea-going  ships  with  a  net 
tonnage  of  8,634,090  entered  the  port  of  Rotterdam  as  compared  with  5,562  ships 
with  a  net  tonnage  of  8,547,471  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1934.  Thus,  in 
the  first  half  of  1935  the  number  of  ships  which  came  to  Rotterdam  decreased 
by  141,  but  the  volume  figures  rose  by  86,619  tons  over  the  comparative  period 
of  last  year.  Antwerp  arrivals  show  a  larger  increase,  some  of  which  is  undoubt- 
edly at  the  expense  of  Rotterdam.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Government 
here,  however,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  currency  devaluation  in  Belgium, 
and  reductions  in  pilotage  dues  are  now  in  force  for  most  ports  in  Holland. 
Measures  have  also  been  taken  by  the  various  harbour  authorities  and  these 
charges  have  also  been  considerably  reduced.  A  bill  for  assisting  shipping  has 
been  passed  by  the  Lower  House  of  the  Netherlands  States  General,  which  would 
allot  the  sum  of  8,200,000  fl.  in  the  form  of  unsecured  credits  free  of  interest  to 
be  employed  by  Netherlands  companies  which  can  satisfy  the  Government  as 
being  of  sufficient  national  interest  to  warrant  such  aid.  Consideration  is  also 
being  given  to  the  advisability  of  assisting  the  Holland-America  Line  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  Atlantic  liner  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  Statendam. 
It  is  realized,  however,  that  such  measures  are  temporary  and  that  satisfactory 
improvement  in  this  industry  must  be  international  in  character. 

BELGIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  MEASURES 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  August  10,  1935. — Various  measures  have  recently  been  adopted 
by  the  Belgian  Government  with  a  view  to  improving  financial  and  economic 
conditions  in  this  country.  Among  these  may  be  cited  the  conversion  of  the 
internal  debt,  the  control  of  banks  and  of  stock  and  bond  issues,  and  the 
reorganization  of  employment  and  relief  agencies. 

conversion  of  internal  debt 

The  decision  of  the  Belgian  Government  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
internal  debt  into  a  unified  bond  issue  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent  was 
influenced  by  the  necessity  of  balancing  the  budget,  and  by  the  desire  to  cause 
a  general  lowering  of  interest  rates  and  thus  alleviate  the  financial  burden 
imposed  on  industry  by  the  prevailing  high  rates  of  interest. 

The  total  amount  affected,  including  the  debt  of  the  National  Railways, 
was  about  25,000  million  francs,  borrowed  at  different  rates  up  to  7  per  cent, 
and  on  which  interest  totalling  1,419  million  francs  was  payable  in  1935. 
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Conversion  was  optional.  Holders  accepting  the  conversion  were  to  benefit  by 
the  following  advantages:  (a)  a  capital  bonus  varying  between  5  and  12-5  per 
cent,  depending  upon  the  class  of  bonds  exchanged  and  their  rate  of  interest, 
the  bonus  being  paid  in  bonds  of  the  new  issue;  (5)  exemption  of  the  new  bonds 
from  all  taxation;  (c)  possibility  of  paying  death  duties  in  bonds  of  the  new 
issue,  these  being  accepted  for  that  purpose  at  their  par  value;  (d)  acceptance 
of  the  new  bonds  as  collateral  for  loans  by  the  National  Bank;  and  (e)  creation 
of  a  fund  amounting  to  1,000  million  francs  to  prevent  undue  fluctuations  in 
the  prices  of  the  new  bonds.  Holders  of  about  99-65  per  cent  of  all  bonds 
outstanding  have  agreed  to  the  conversion,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
saving  in  interest  will  amount  to  about  620  million  francs. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  BANKS  IN  BELGIUM 

A  royal  decree,  dated  July  9  and  published  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  of 
July  10,  creates  an  official  Banking  Commission  on  which  the  Government,  the 
National  Bank,  and  the  private  banks  respectively  are  represented  by  two 
members;  it  is  given  a  certain  control  over  all  enterprises  which  generally 
receive  deposits  from  the  public  to  be  used  in  banking,  credit  or  investment 
operations,  with  the  exception  of  certain  banks  or  other  institutions  of  an 
official  character.    The  following  provisions  are  enacted: — 

(1)  All  enterprises  coming  under  the  above  definition  must  be  registered  with  and 
accepted  by  the  Banking  Commission.  Only  enterprises  duly  registered  and  accepted  will  be 
allowed  to  call  themselves  "  banks," 

(2)  All  amalgamations  or  fusions  of  banks  must  be  authorized  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mission. 

(3)  Foreign  banks  having  one  or  more  branches  in  Belgium  must  keep  a  separate 
accounting  of  their  operations  and  they,  as  well  as"  their  directors,  are  subject  to  the  same 
control  as  local  banks  and  bankers. 

(4)  Banks  are  required  to  have  certain  capital  assets  which  must  amount  to  at  least 
10,000,000  francs  in  the  case  of  those  incorporated  under  the  form  of  stock  companies,  and 
to  at  least  2,000,000  francs  in  the  case  of  so-called  "  private  banks."  Foreign  banks  must  have 
a  capital  of  10,000,000  francs  devoted  exclusively  to  their  operations  in  Belgium. 

(5)  The  Banking  Commission  is  authorized,  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  to 
determine  the  relation  which  must  be  made  to  exist  between  (a)  the  liquid  assets  of  a  bank 
and  its  sight  or  short-term  engagements,  and  (b)  between  the  capital  plus  the  reserves  and 
the  total  amount  of  deposits  or  sight  and  short-term  engagements. 

(6)  The  Banking  Commission  may,  under  certain  conditions,  determine  the  maximum 
rates  of  interest  applicable  to  certain  classes  of  credit  operations. 

(7)  All  banks  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Banking  Commission  a  monthly  statement 
of  their  assets  and  liabilities  and,  yearly,  a  similar  statement  as  well  as  a  detailed  profit  and 
loss  account. 

(8)  The  legal  reserves  of  banks  must  be  kept  in  securities  either  issued  by  the  state, 
crown  colonies,  provinces,  or  municipalities  or  issued  under  their  guarantee. 

(9)  Banks,  other  than  private  banks,  must  not  own  partnership  shares  or  have  interests 
or  holdings  under  any  form  in  any  commercial  undertaking  except  a  bank.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  liquidation  of  interests  of  this  nature  already  held  by  banks. 

(10)  Persons  concerned  with  the  direction  or  management  of  a  bank,  other  than  a  private 
bank,  cannot  participate  in  the  direction  or  management  of  more  than  one  commercial  enter- 
prise other  than  a  bank,  an  insurance  company,  or  a  mortgage  loan  company. 

(11)  Banks,  other  than  private  banks,  are  not  allowed  to  make  loans  under  any  form  to 
their  directors  or  managers. 

(12)  When  a  bank  is  forced  into  liquidation,  any  payments  made  to  its  directors  or 
managers  in  the  form  of  dividends  or  participation  to  profits  in  its  last  two  years  of  operation 
will  be  declared  null  and  void. 

(13)  Each  bank  must  appoint  one  or  more  controllers  (reviscurs) ,  accepted  by  the 
Banking  Commission,  whose  duty  consists  solely  in  reporting  to  the  Banking  Commission 
any  irregularities  in  the  operation  of  the  bank.  The  controllers  are  to  be  sworn  in  by  the 
Banking  Commission,  which  will  determine  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the 
banks. 

(14)  Various  penalties  under  the  form  of  fines  and  imprisonment  are  provided  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  new  regulations. 

(15)  A  decree,  dated  August  6  and  published  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  of  August  8,  stipu- 
lates that  the  provisions  of  the  decree  of  July  9,  including  those  regarding  stock  and  bond 

issues  referred  to  hereafter,  will  come  into  effect  on  September  1,  1935. 
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Besides  providing  for  a  Government  control  of  banking,  the  royal  decree  of 
July  9^  places  under  Government  supervision  and  control  public  offerings  and 
issues  of  securities. 

The  provisions  under  this  heading  are  as  hereunder: — 

(1)  Any  one  desiring  to  offer  for  sale  or  to  sell  to  the  public,  even  in  foreign  countries, 
stocks  or  shares  in  an  enterprise  or  bonds  maturing  at  more  than  five  years  must  inform  the 
Banking  Commission  at  least  fifteen  days  in  advance  and  give  all  necessary  information  con- 
cerning the  enterprise  itself,  the  reasons  for  the  new  offer,  and  full  details  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  securities. 

(2)  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Banking  Commission,  the  offering  may  adversely  affect 
the  stability  of  the  market,  the  commission  may  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  amount 
involved  or  a  scaling  of  the  offering  over  a  period  of  time.  If  no  agreement  is  reached  on 
this  point,  the  commission  may  order  a  postponement  but  not  for  a  period  exceeding  three 
months. 

(3)  After  an  issue  of  securities  has  been  made,  the  commission  may  request  full  informa- 
tion concerning  the  results  obtained  in  the  six  months  preceding  the  request.  If,  in  its  opinion, 
the  operation  is  being  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
buyers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  or  the  advantages  attached  to  the  securities,,  the 
commission  is  to  notify  the  firm  whose  securities  are  being  offered  and  the  firm  offering  them. 
If  the  necessary  action  is  not  taken  the  commission  may  prohibit  the  sale  of  the  securities 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months  and  prevent  their  being  quoted  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  REGULATION  IN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

XII.  Norway1 

Wheat 

Oslo,  August  1,  1935. — In  Norway  there  is  no  duty  on  wheat,  and  no  exchange 
restriction.  The  State  Grain  Monopoly,  however,  controls  importation.  During 
the  war  flour  and  wheat  were  controlled  by  the  Norwegian  Food  Commission, 
which  was  organized  in  1914  and  continued  until  late  in  1917.  About  that  time 
the  Norwegian  Government  passed  legislation  creating  the  "  Statens  Kornfor- 
retning  "  (State  Grain  Monopoly),  which  was  very  similar  to  the  present  body. 
This  monopoly  continued  until  July  1,  1927,  when  it  was  abandoned  and  uncon- 
trolled commerce  in  wheat  ruled  for  two  years. 

On  July  1,  1929,  the  Grain  Monopoly  was  recreated.  The  monopoly  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  import  all  wheat  (and  other  food  grains  and  products). 
Local  agents  still  represent  foreign  mills  in  Norway,  and  make  offers  to  the 
monopoly,  which  usually  buys  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports  and  pays  cash  against  docu- 
ments New  York.  The  monopoly  supplies  the  wheat  to  the  local  mills,  which 
are  paid  a  fixed  remuneration  for  milling.  The  mills  then  distribute  the  flour, 
chiefly  to  bakers.  They  are  allowed  to  sell  under  their  own  mill  brands  and  to 
advertise  these  brands.  The  sale  price  of  the  flour  is  fixed  by  the  monopoly. 
This  resale  price  is  kept  high.  Since  August,  1934,  the  price  of  Norwegian  flour, 
milled  from  foreign  and  domestic  wheat,  has  been  27-50  kroner  (about  $6.70 
Canadian)  per  100  kilos.  This  spread  enables  the  monopoly  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  Norwegian  wheat.  The  monopoly  buys  all  Norwegian  bread  grains 
and  have  a  corps  of  about  seventy  buyers  who  purchase  these  grains  in  small  lots, 
principally  rye  and  wheat.  These  are  then  sorted  and  prepared  and  blended 
into  uniform  lots.  The  price  paid  by  the  monopoly  for  Norwegian  wheat  for  the 
1934  crop  was  24  kroner  per  100  kilos,  without  bags  (about  $1.60  per  bushel). 

1  Former  reports  in  this  series  were  published  as  follows:  United  Kingdom  and  the  Nether- 
lands, No.  1635;  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  No.  1636;  France,  No.  1637;  the  Irish  Free  State, 
No.  1638;  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  No.  1642;  and  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  No.  1646. 
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The  Norwegian  country  mills  mill  considerable  locally  grown  wheat  and 
rye,  and  it  is  the  larger  mills  in  the  accessible  ports  which  mill  the  bulk  of  the 
imported  wheat.  The  monopoly  delivers  wheat  to  mills  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  equalizes  the  freight  charges,  so  that  the  price  of  the  resultant  flour  of  the 
same  grade  is  equal  throughout  the  country. 

Total  imports  of  wheat  into  Norway  for  the  calendar  years  1930  to  1933 
were  as  follows  in  metric  tons  of  2,205  pounds:  1930,  130,620  tons;  1931,  130,515 
tons;  1932,  147,770  tons;  and  1933,  168,656  tons.  According  to  the  figures 
appearing  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Grain  Monopoly,  the  percentage  of  Cana- 
dian wheat  imported  has  been  as  follows  for  vears  ending  July:  1930-31,  49-20; 
1931-32,39-71;  1932-33,49-60;  1933-34,37-87;  and  for  ten  months  of  1934-35, 
42. 

Sales  of  Canadian  wheat  in  Norway  seem  to  be  satisfactory  in  relation  to  the 
Dominion's  total  exports,  but  they  do  not  compare  quite  so  favourably  with  the 
total  imports  into  Norway,  although  the  development  was  satisfactory  up  to  the 
recent  general  shrinkage  in  Canadian  wheat  exports.  On  the  whole,  it  is  believed 
that  the  existence  of  this  new  import  system  has  not  worked  out  unsatisfactorily 
in  the  case  of  exports  of  Canadian  wheat  to  Norway.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
such  monopoly  systems  might  have  the  same  results  in  other  countries  with  more 
land  available  for  wheat.  The  system,  comprising  as  it  does  a  subsidy  to  domestic 
wheat  and  rye  at  the  expense  of  the  imported  bread  grains,  has  a  directly  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  production  of  such  bread  grains;  but  in  Norway,  which  is 
very  mountainous  and  has  a  small  area  of  tillable  land,  the  stimulus  has  appar- 
ently been  ineffective.  The  land  actually  tilled  amounts  to  only  272,676  hectares 
(1  hectare  equals  2\  acres).  The  object  of  these  premiums  on  domestic  wheat 
is  to  maintain  production.  The  area  devoted  to  wheat  in  recent  years  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  decline.  The  production  figures  show  a  little  more  progress  in 
recent  years  on  better  yields.  The  best  year  was  1918,  29,583  tons  compared 
with  20,542  tons  in  1933. 

As  the  total  consumption  is  increasing  and  local  grain  production,  including 
rye,  appears  to  be  decreasing,  the  long-term  outlook  for  wheat  imports  appears 
favourable. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  Canadian  wheat  trade  with  Norway 
will  be  the  maintenance  of  a  high  protein  content  in  the  lower  grades  of  Canadian 
Northern  wheat. 

Flour 

There  are  no  customs  duties  in  Norway  on  imported  wheat  flour,  nor  do  any 
exchange  restrictions  or  quota  restrictions  exist.  The  importation  and  resale 
price  of  flour  is,  however,  controlled  by  the  Norwegian  State  Grain  Monopoly, 
and  the  resale  price  of  flour  is  kept  high  and  used  to  subsidize  the  production  of 
local  bread  grains.  The  spread  between  the  purchase  price  and  the  resale  price 
has  much  the  same  effect  as  a  duty,  after  allowing  for  the  costs  of  the  monopoly 
and  distribution. 

The  setting  up  of  the  monopoly  did  not,  however,  destroy  the  mechanism  of 
free  commerce  in  flour  as  it  existed  prior  to  1914  and  from  July,  1927,  to  July, 
1929.  The  resident  Norwegian  agents  of  the  Canadian  flour  mills  still  offer 
Canadian  flour  to  the  monopoly  against  tenders,  and  this  organization  purchases 
usually  c.i.f.  Norwegian  ports  and  pays  cash  against  documents  at  New  York. 
The  monopoly  disposes  of  the  flour  through  wholesale  houses,  which  are  paid  a 
fixed  commission  and  distribute  it  to  their  customers  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
monopoly,  assuming  the  responsibility  for  collection. 

Prior  to  1929  the  monopoly  imported  under  foreign  mill  brands,  but  one  of 
the  first  steps  after  being  recreated  in  that  year  was  to  establish  their  own 
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standard  brands.  Three  such  Canadian  monopoly  brands  were  established, 
corresponding  to  patent,  straight,  and  clear  flour,  and  were  given  distinctive 
marks  under  which  Canadian  mills  are  obliged  to  pack.  Similar  brands  were 
established  for  flour  of  other  origins.  An  identification  number  was  also 
given  to  each  foreign  mill  on  each  order,  to  be  marked  on  the  bags  to 
trace  complaints,  and  an  analysis  and  test  were  made  of  each  shipment  and 
certificates  issued.  Later  the  identification  numbers  were  left  unchanged  for 
repeat  orders  for  mills  which  maintained  uniformity  of  quality.  These  were 
changed,  however,  when  quality  varied.  It  is  understood  that  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  monopoly  imports  certain  mill  brands  which  were 
in  demand  in  limited  areas  and  which  cannot  well  be  assimilated  to  the  monopoly's 
brands.  As  the  local  mills  are  allowed  to  sell  under  their  own  brands  and  to 
advertise  them,  there  have  been  some  complaints  as  to  this  different  treatment  of 
foreign  and  domestic  mills. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  monopoly  to  Canadian  millers  appears  to  be 
the  elimination  of  credit  risk,  larger  individual  purchases,  and  the  greater  con- 
tinuity of  the  flow  of  flour  to  Norway.  The  fact  that  the  monopoly  has  its  own 
laboratory  and  skilled  staff  of  flour  and  wheat  experts  results  in  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  baking  quality  of  Canadian  wheat  flour,  as  opposed  to 
the  situation  when  selling  to  an  unorganized  market,  where  it  sometimes  takes 
years  to  educate  the  baking  trade  to  these  advantages.  The  favourable  percent- 
ages of  flour  and  wheat  which  the  monopoly  has  seen  fit  to  allot  to  Canada  appear 
to  substantiate  this  point.  The  equalizing  of  freights  to  all  points,  accomplished 
by  making  a  uniform  price  for  flour  throughout  the  country,  may  well  have 
stimulated  sales  in  the  interior  and  been  partly  responsible  for  the  reduction  in 
rye  consumption.  The  monopoly  marks  for  Canadian  flour,  which  all  bear  the 
word  "  Canadian,"  also  help  to  advertise  Canadian  flour  as  a  whole,  and  the 
maintenance  of  identification  numbers  for  mills  supplying  uniform  flour  con- 
cedes part  of  the  advantages  of  mill  brand  selling.  The  Norwegian  monopoly 
has  a  very  high  reputation  for  efficiency  and  fairness  in  dealing  with  local  flour 
agents,  which  is  also  a  favourable  feature. 

The  principal  features  of  the  monopoly,  which  may  react  unfavourably  on 
the  Canadian  trade,  are  first  that,  being  a  monopoly,  it  restricts  free  competition 
on  the  buyers'  side  while  the  sellers  are  still  competitive,  and  even  if  they  were 
organized  nationally  there  would  still  be  international  competition.  This  results 
in  a  buyers'  market.  The  second  disadvantage  is  the  control  of  price  to  con- 
sumers exercised  by  the  monopoly. 

Another  possible  disadvantage,  which  is  more  potential  than  actual,  is  the 
temptation  for  such  a  monopoly  to  go  into  the  flour-milling  business.  So  far  the 
monopoly  owns  only  one  flour  mill,  which  it  is  stated  was  bought  to  acquire 
experience  in  the  matter  of  milling  costs,  etc.  One  grain  elevator  is  also  under 
construction  in  Oslo  for  account  of  the  monopoly.  While  apparently  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  monopoly  at  present  to  go  into  the  flour-milling  business,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  possible  development  under  changing  Governments  with  different 
policies  in  regard  to  nationalization.  Such  a  development  would  probably  result 
in  a  decline  in  flour  imports  and  increased  wheat  imports,  and  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  lost  flour  trade  would  be  counteracted  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  Canadian  wheat  imports.  During  the  ten  months  ending  April  30  last,  how- 
ever, the  monopoly  figures  of  imports  show  imports  from  Canada  of  57,000  tons 
of  wheat  and  14,000  tons  of  flour,  representing  42  per  cent  and  44  per  cent  respec- 
tively of  Norway's  total  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  These  percentages 
are  so  similar  that  one  is  lead  to  expect  that  total  purchases  might  not  show  much 
alteration  if  the  trend  were  to  wheat  and  away  from  flour.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  foreign  wheat  is  bought  by  the  monopoly  at  market  prices,  and  flour  at 
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usually  below  domestic  market  prices.  The  capacity  of  Norwegian  flour  mills 
has  increased  from  18,790  barrels  (of  100  kilos)  daily  in  1928  to  21,590  barrels 
in  1933. 

XIII.  Finlaiul 

Wheat 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  import  of  wheat  into  Finland  other  than 
the  duty  of  1-30  Finnish  marks  per  kilo,  nor  are  there  any  exchange  restrictions, 
as  the  banks  have  very  ample  supplies  of  foreign  exchange  abroad.  Finland  is 
increasing  her  purchases  of  foreign  wheat  at  the  expense  of  flour  and  rye,  as  the 
increase  in  duty  on  flour  in  1931  stimulated  the  development  of  a  flour-milling 
industry,  and  Government  control  of  rye  checked  imports  of  that  article.  The 
commercial  milling  of  flour  did  not  commence  till  1931,  and  there  are  now 
reported  to  be  eight  mills,  of  which  the  official  estimate  of  capacity  is  200  tons 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  import  of  wheat  has  apparently  been  done  through  Hamburg,  and  seems 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  well-known  international  wheat  trading  concerns. 

The  Finnish  returns  show  the  following  imports  (in  metric  tons) :  1928,  469; 
1929,369;  1930,853;  1931,12,826;  1932,31,114;  1933,40,806;  and  1934,  55,643. 
In  1931  there  was  a  heavy  drop  in  the  imports  of  rye  to  29,912  tons  against 
95,870  tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  early  in  1932  the  Government  fixed  a  mill- 
ing percentage  for  Finnish  rye  at  30,  which  has  since  been  maintained  at  vary- 
ing levels.  Apparently  since  that  date  imported  wheat  has  been  displacing  foreign 
rye  and  foreign  wheat  flour.  The  Finnish  production  of  wheat  is  very  small,  but 
is  increasing  and  was  66,961  metric  tons  in  1933.  Rye  production  is  also  increas- 
ing and  totalled  362,694  metric  tons  in  1934. 

Flour 

The  trade  in  wheat  flour  is  also  free  of  official  restrictions  other  than  the 
high  duty  of  2-40  Finnish  marks  per  kilo  on  bolted  and  granulated  flour,  and 
1-50  Finnish  marks  per  kilo  on  unbolted  whole  wheat  flour.  The  market  is  very 
largely  for  a  granulated  flour,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  large  quan- 
tities. 

In  1929  the  duty  on  bolted  wheat  flour  was  1-20  Finnish  marks  per  kilo. 
This  was  raised  to  1-50  at  the  beginning  of  1930,  to  2-10  at  the  beginning  of 
1931,  and  later  during  the  year  to  2-50,  where  it  remained  until  1935,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  the  present  rate  of  2-40  Finnish  marks  per  kilo. 

These  increases  in  duty  were  made  in  order  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
a  wheat  flour  milling  industry,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  changes  would  result  in 
some  of  the  small  rolling  mills,  previously  grinding  rye.  being  adapted  to  the 
milling  of  wheat.  At  that  time  about  30,000  tons  of  wheat  were  grown  in 
South  Finland,  and  it  was  thought  possible  to  double  this  amount  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  Finnish  co-operative  associations  also  planned  to  construct  a  mill. 

There  are  no  official  quotas  on  flour  imports  from  different  countries.  Average 
British  exports  prior  to  1931  were  34,300  tons  for  a  three-year  period.  They 
were  31,000  tons  in  1931  and  1932,  29,500  tons  in  1933,  and  24,900  tons  in  1934. 
Total  imports  into  Finland  have  fallen  from  128,816  metric  tons  in  calendar  year 
1929  to  42,474  tons  in  1934.  Exports  of  wheat  flour  from  Canada  to  Finland  in 
the  nine  months  ended  December  of  the  fiscal  year  1934-35  totalled  29,648  barrels. 
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UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  OF  APPLES  AND  THEIR 

BY-PRODUCTS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  August  13,  1935. — In  a  booklet  entitled  "  Marketing  Apples/' 
issued  recently  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  average  annual  production  of  apples  for  the  period  1929  to  1933  was 
155,000,000  bushels. 

Approximately  36  per  cent  of  this  crop  was  produced  in  the  Western  region  of 
Washington,  California,  and  adjoining  states,  25  per  cent  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  nearby  states,  17  per  cent  each  in  the 
North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  regions,  and  5  per  cent  in  the  South  Central 
region  of  Kentucky-Tennessee. 

Of  this  average  annual  crop  of  155,000,000  bushels,  it  is  estimated  that  three- 
fifths  or  60  per  cent  went  into  commercial  or  fresh  apple  consumption.  This 
percentage  varied  according  to  the  different  regions  or  states,  rising  as  high  as 
75  per  cent  in  the  Washington  area  and  dropping  to  60  per  cent  in  the  New  York 
area,  52  per  cent  for  the  South  Atlantic  region,  46  per  cent  for  the  North  Central, 
and  22  per  cent  for  South  Central  areas. 

Exports  of  fresh  fruit  amounted  to  about  17  per  cent  of  the  commercial 
production,  the  variation  being  from  12  to  20  per  cent.  Exports  on  an  average 
can  be  divided  into  10,000,000  bushels  boxed  from  the  Western  regions,  and  about 
7,000,000  bushels  in  barrels  and  baskets  from  the  Eastern  region.  Europe  is  the 
best  market  with  about  95  per  cent  of  the  exports,  45  per  cent  or  7,400,000  bushels 
going  to  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  remainder  distributed  among  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  Belgium,  and  Scandinavian  countries. 

Besides  this  sale  of  commercial  apples,  from  25,000,000  to  35,000,000  bushels 
have  been  annually  converted  to  other  products  such  as  dried  apple  rings,  tinned 
apples,  apple  sauce,  and  cider. 

Surveying  the  figures  of  production  for  a  number  of  years,  it  would  seem 
that  the  output  of  dried  apples  does  not  vary  to  any  great  extent.  Four  per  cent 
of  the  average  apple  production  of  the  United  States  Mas  been  utilized  annually 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  Washington  region — in  the  Yakima  and  similar  well- 
known  dried  apple  centres  of  the  West — the  average  was  as  high  as  8  per  cent,  in 
the  East  as  low  as  2  per  cent. 

According  to  the  Western  Canner  and  Packer  1935  Yearbook,  dried  apple 
production  in  the  United  States  in  1934  was  20,800  tons  as  compared  with  25,600 
tons  in  1933.  California  was  credited  with  9,000  tons  (12,000  in  1933) ,  the  North- 
west with  8,500  tons  (8,500  tons),  and  New  York  with  3,000  tons  (4,500  tons). 

The  average  export  of  dried  apples  has  been  estimated  at  about  36,000,000 
pounds,  all  but  a  very  small  part  of  which  was  sent  to  Europe,  Germany  taking 
from  40  to  50  per  cent.  The  Netherlands,  France,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Denmark  were  the  other  principal  markets  in  1934. 

The  average  export  price  for  dried  apples  over  recent  years  has  been  about 
cents.  On  August  1  the  spot  price  quoted  for  Washington  dried  apples  in 
50-pound  boxes  was  from  11  to  11^  cents  per  pound  for  extra  choice,  and  9J  to 
10J  cents  per  pound  for  choice  grade. 

CANNED  APPLES 

In  1934  the  exports  totalled  10,676,564  pounds  valued  at  $437,137.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  they  totalled  6,234,372  pounds,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  took  5,567,163  pounds.  Fair  quantities  are  sold  from  time  to  time  to 
other  countries.  These  are  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  Netherlands  West  Indies, 
Panama,  the  Philippines,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  all  of  which  have  received 
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substantial  shipments  in  the  past  six  months.  At  present  the  price  f.o.b.  New 
York  for  solid-pack  choice  New  York  State  apples  is  stated  to  be  about  $4.25 

per  case. 

CIDER 

Manufacturers  have  estimated  the  annual  consumption  of  cider  at  about 
60,000,000  gallons,  which  would  require  approximately  16,000,000  bushels  of 
apples.  It  is  understood  that  about  13  per  cent  of  the  apple  crop  in  Eastern  dis- 
tricts is  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  about  4  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  the  West. 

APPLE  CROP 

Under  date  August  1,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  issued 
the  following  forecast  of  the  apple  crop: — 

A  production  of  169.403,000  bushel's  is  indicated  for  the  total  apple  crop  by  the  reported 
August  1  condition.  Although  this  is  slightly  less  than  the  forecast  of  July  1,  the  1935 
prospective  production  is  about  40  per  cent  larger  than  the  unusually  light  crop  of  1934  and 
is  5  per  cent  above  the  five-year  average  production  of  1928-32.  On  the  basis  of  the  August  1 
reports,  the  commercial  apple  production,  or  that  part  of  the  total  crop  which  probably  will 
be  distributed  for  fresh  consumption  by  rail,  boat,  truck,  local  sales,  etc.,  is  placed  at  98,905,000 
bushels.  This  is  but  1  per  cent  above  the  average  commercial  crop  for  the  five-year  period 
1928-32,  but  is  35  per  cent  larger  than  the  small  commercial  crop  of  19<34.  The  forecast  for 
the  nine  Western  States  exceeds  the  commercial  crop  of  1934  by  7  per  cent,  but  is  12  per  cent 
below  the  1928-32  average. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

GUATEMALA 

Mexico  City,  August  9,  1935. — Coffee  exports  from  the  1934-35  crop  to  the 
end  of  June  were  25  per  cent  less  than  at  the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous 
crop  year,  and  there  were  some  100,000  quintals  still  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
decline  in  world  coffee  prices  has  caused  an  acute  depression  in  the  industry,  with 
even  efficient  planters  obtaining  practically  no  margin  of  profit.  As  Guatemala  is 
dependent  upon  her  coffee  exports,  prospects  for  local  trade  remain  gloomy. 
Business  has  been  slowing  down  and  the  situation  will  in  all  probability  intensify 
as  the  year  advances.  An  unusually  large  coffee  harvest  is  estimated  for  the 
1935-36  crop  year. 

The  Central  Bank  continues  to  sell  foreign  exchange  without  restriction, 
charging  1  per  cent  for  drafts  on  New  York.  Gold  holdings  continue  to  rise  and 
totalled  3,089,992  quetzales  at  the  end  of  June  as  against  2,255,354  quetzales  a 
year  ago.  The  Central  Bank's  reserves  on  the  same  date  amounted  to  $1,139,113 
and  are  considered  adequate  to  meet  a  normal  demand  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

In  general,  importers  are  meeting  their  commitments  satisfactorily.  Credit 
operations  are  at  present  restricted  to  the  financing  of  crops.  With  the  greater 
part  of  the  coffee  crop  shipped,  there  is  the  usual  seasonal  scarcity  of  foreign 
exchange,  but,  as  noted,  the  Central  Bank's  reserves  are  considered  sufficient  to 
make  good  any  shortage.  As  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1642  (July  20),  the  duty  surcharge  against  Canadian  products  entering  Guate- 
mala was  suspended  on  June  6. 

EL  SALVADOR 

A  general  dullness  prevails  in  El  Salvador  also  owing  to  low  coffee  prices 
and  the  uncertain  future  of  this  principal  export  crop.  Shipments,  however,  up 
to  the  end  of  June  were  6  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
crop  year,  increased  sales  to  the  United  States  counterbalancing  reduced  exports 
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to  Germany,  which  has  been  the  best  market  heretofore.  Stocks  still  on  hand 
were  27  per  cent  larger  at  41,300  quintals. 

At  the  close  of  the  half-year  bank  deposits  were  at  a  high  figure  and  short- 
term  funds  abundant  with  no  outlet.  Liquidations  of  bills  for  collection  were 
satisfactory.  The  Central  Bank  continued  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
mercial banks  and  the  rates  of  2-49  colones  and  2-51  colones  for  buying  and 
selling  respectively,  per  United  States  dollar,  were  maintained.  Foreign  currency 
reserves  amounted  to  $619,412,  a  decrease  from  $1,277,715  two  months  earlier. 
Imports  during  this  period  were  at  a  high  level,  and  merchants  are  undoubtedly 
overstocked.  Cotton  spinning  is  a  new  industry;  two  factories  are  now  in  opera- 
tion. Total  customs  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1935,  amounted  to 
$5,925,968  as  compared  with  $4,145,262  in  the  previous  twelve  months. 

Commencing  July  1,  customs  import  duties  are  collectible  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  of  2-50  colones  per  United  States  dollar  instead  of  2-20  colones  as 
previously.  As  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1600  (September 
29,  1934),  there  is  a  15  per  cent  duty  surcharge  (above  the  minimum  tariff) 
against  Canadian  products  entering  El  Salvador,  and  this  constitutes  a  consider- 
able handicap  except  in  those  cases  where  the  rates  are  very  low  or  when  goods 
enter  duty  free. 

HONDURAS 

Conditions  in  Honduras  at  the  end  of  June  were  unsatisfactory.  In  northern 
Honduras  commercial  activity  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  owing  to  the  severe  cur- 
tailment in  banana  production  and  exportation,  while  in  southern  Honduras 
merchants  are  greatly  overstocked  with  Japanese  goods.  In  both  sections  col- 
lections are  poor  and  credit  restricted  to  a  minimum.  Improvement  anticipated 
earlier  in  the  year  has  not  materialized. 

The  controlled  exchange  selling  rates  remain  unchanged  at  L.2-04  per  United 
States  dollar  in  the  Tegucigalpa  area  and  L.2-02^  on  the  North  Coast  and  foreign 
exchange  is  available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  normal  requirements. 

Customs  revenue  in  the  present  year  is  very  much  higher  than  usual  owing 
to  large  imports  from  Japan  in  the  expectation  that  restrictions  would  be  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  Japanese  goods.  Could  this  level  be  maintained,  the  esti- 
mated revenue  would  be  more  than  realized,  but  a  marked  diminution  is  expected. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R.  P.  BowERj  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  July  20,  1935. — Conditions  continue  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  Nether- 
lands India  with  regard  to  virtually  all  export  commodities.  Banks  and  insur- 
ance companies  report  lower  figures  for  the  second  quarter  than  for  some  time 
past,  indicating  a  general  stagnation  in  the  movement  of  produce. 

New  quota  restrictions  are  being  introduced  and  old  restrictions  extended. 
The  principal  items  affected  are  textiles,  although  earthenware,  bicycles,  and  cer- 
tain other  products  are  included.  A  kapoc  ordinance,  aimed  at  improving  the 
organization  of  the  trade  in  this  product,  the  course  of  prices,  and  the  exporta- 
tion and  consumption,  became  effective  on  July  1.  An  excise  tax  on  matches  has 
been  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue.  False  labelling,  short  weight,  and  falsifi- 
cation as  to  quality  is  the  subject  of  another  ordinance. 

A  shipping  ordinance  provides  that  if,  as  a  result  of  any  action  from  abroad, 
Netherlands  Indian  shipping  is  jeopardized,  the  Director  of  Economic  Affairs 
has  the  power  to  determine  what  percentage  of  goods  imported  from  the  country 
in  question  shall  be  obliged  to  be  transported  in  Netherlands  Indian  vessels. 

TRADE 

Exports  of  Netherlands  India  by  volume  for  April  compare  favourably  not 
only  with  the  preceding  month  but  with  April,  1934.    Gains  were  recorded  in 
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sugar,  copra,  maize,  and  fibre,  and  reductions  in  cassava  products,  coffee,  and 
rubber.  By  weight,  imports  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  showed  a 
decrease  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The 
decreases  have  taken  place  almost  entirely  in  the  products  affected  by  restric- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  increases  in  the  imports  of  machinery,  tools,  iron  and 
iron  alloys,  and  fertilizers  indicate  that  industry  has  improved.  Through  the 
diminution  of  $9,070,000  in  the  value  of  exports  and  an  increase  in  imports  by 
$2,930,000,  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  declined  by  $12,000,000  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1935  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1934,  although  it  is  still 
above  the  figures  for  1933. 

Rubber. — At  the  end  of  March  the  International  Committee  decided  to  raise 
the  restriction  percentage  for  rubber  from  25  to  30  per  cent  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1935  and  to  35  per  cent  for  the  whole  of  the  second  half-year.  The  export 
tax  on  native  rubber  in  certain  regions  was  increased  from  $10.65  to  $12  per  100 
kilograms  of  dry  rubber,  and  was  later  raised  to  $14.70.  As  a  new  means  of 
revenue,  the  Government  has  placed  a  tax  on  estate  rubber.  The  plan  provides 
that  as  long  as  the  market  remains  below  11-33  cents  per  half-kilo,  there  will  be 
no  tax. 

Sugar. — Improved  sugar  sales  have  raised  the  percentage  share  of  this 
product  in  total  exports  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  Total  exports  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1934  amounted  to  288,600  tons,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1935,  400,700  tons.  Increased  quantities  were  taken  by  India,  China,  Siam,  New 
Zealand,  and  Great  Britain.  The  improved  outlook  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
the  total  area  planted  with  sugar.  Anticipated  production  for  the  coming  year 
is  560,000  metric  tons;  the  previous  estimate  was  478,000  tons. 

Prices. — The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  for  export  articles  rose  by 
one  point  and  stood  in  April  at  43  compared  with  42  in  March,  1935,  and  April, 
1934.  The  index  number  on  prices  of  imported  articles  remained  stationary  at 
72,  two  points  lower  than  it  was  in  April,  1934.  The  general  index  number  for 
stock  market  quotations  on  Netherlands  Indian  estates  rose  by  one  point  to  28. 
This  is  the  same  level  as  applied  in  April,  1934. 

Unemployment. — The  Bureau  of  Labour  reported  a  decrease  in  unemploy- 
ment during  April.  The  official  figures  at  the  end  of  the  month  were  3,500  Euro- 
peans, 11,690  natives,  and  963  non-indigenous  Orientals.  Unemployment  is  not 
a  serious  problem  at  the  present  time. 

Financial. — The  Java  Bank  raised  the  discount  rate  on  June  3  by  1  per  cent 
to  4-J  per  cent.  The  circulation  of  bank  notes  fell  from  $117,130,000  in  March 
to  $116,400,000  in  April.  The  circulation  of  this  form  of  currency  is  now  8  per 
cent  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year  and  43  per  cent 
lower  than  in  April,  1928. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad  (whose  territory  includes  Barbados,  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
and  British  Guiana),  are  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in 
the  interest  of  Canadian  Trade  with  their  respective  territories.  Their  itineraries 
are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Strong 

Toronto  Sept.  3  Halifax  Sept.  9  and  10 

Oshawa  Sept.  4  Quebec  Sept.  12 

Kingston  Sept.  5  Montreal  Sept.  16  and  17 

St.  John  Sept.  7 
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Mr.  Bull 


Edmonton  Sept.  9 

Winnipeg  Sept.  11 

Guelph,  Kitchener  and 

Fergus  Sept.  23  and  24 

Gait  and  Preston  Sept.  25 

Stratford  and  Sarnia. .  . .  Sept.  26 
Windsor  and  Walkerville.  Sept.  27  and  28 


London,  Ingersoll,  and 

Woodstock  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1 

Brantford  and  Paris..   ..Oct.  2 

Toronto  Oct.  3  and  4 

Oskawa  and  Bowmanville .  Oct.  7 
Belleville  and  Kingston  . .  Oct.  8 
Ottawa  Oct.  9  and  10 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and  Edmonton,  with  the 
office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with 
the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

The  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  23)  Order  of  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
creases to  £4  per  ton  the  import  duty  payable  on  ammonia  liquor,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  synthetic  sodium  nitrate  (all  formerly  20  per  cent  ad  valorem), 
also  on  ammonium  sulphate-nitrate  including  mixtures  of  ammonium  sulphate 
and  ammonium  nitrate,  all  ammonium  phosphates,  fertilizers  consisting  of 
ammonium  nitrate  mixed  with  other  materials,  and  compound  fertilizers,  mixed 
fertilizers,  and  compound  manures  (formerly  10  per  cent  ad  valorem).  The 
new  rate  came  into  effect  August  2,  1935. 

Under  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  24)  Order,  effective  August  3, 
the  duty  on  iron  and  steel  tubes  and  pipes  (other  than  cast  tubes  and 
pipes)  is  to  be  £5  per  ton  when  the  value  is  less  than  £13  per  ton.  When  the 
value  is  £13  per  ton  or  higher  but  not  exceeding  £15  the  duty  is  to  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  per  ton  and  £18.  The  former  rate  was  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  duty  on  tubes  and  pipes  of  a  value  of  more  than  £15  per  ton  and 
on  all  cast  tubes  and  pipes  remains  unchanged  at  20  per  cent. 

Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  25)  Order,  also  effective  August  3,  provides 
for  a  rate  of  l^d.  per  pound  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  yields  the 
greater  amount  of  duty,  on  tubing  and  piping  manufactured  partly  of  rubber 
(including  compounded  rubber,  vulcanite,  and  ebonite),  balata,  or  gutta-percha, 
with  or  without  nozzles  or  other  fittings  attached  thereto  and  not  reinforced  or 
armoured  throughout  its  length  with  metal  wire  or  strip.  The  former  rate  was 
in  most  cases  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  26)  Order  establishes  a  minimum  specific 
duty  of  3d.  per  1,000  on  eyelets  of  metal  (whether  plated  or  coated  or  not) ,  includ- 
ing tubular  rivets  with  open  ends  and  boot  hooks.  The  former  ad  valorem  rate 
of  20  per  cent  will  continue  to  apply  where  it  yields  a  greater  amount  of  duty. 
The  order  became  effective  August  3. 

Increased  duties  ranging  from  £2  to  £4  per  ton,  established  by  Order  No.  6 
of  1935,  on  certain  elementary  iron  and  steel  products  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1628,  April  13,  1935,  page  644),  the  operation  of  which  had 
been  suspended  until  August  8,  1935,  are  by  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  27) 
Order  further  suspended  until  January  7,  1936.  Iron  and  steel  rails  will  therefore 
continue  to  pay  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  until  January  7,  1936.  On  the  other 
classes  of  iron  and  steel  affected  the  specific  duties  are  not  only  suspended,  but 
the  effective  ad  valorem  rate  is  reduced  so  that  from  August  8,  1935,  to  January 
7,  1936,  these  products  will  pay  20  per  cent  instead  of  33^  per  cent  as  formerly. 

Cabled  advice  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  on  August 
23  states  that  new  import  duties  effective  August  27  have  been  announced  on 
unwrought  lead  and  zinc  of  7s.  6d.  and  12s.  6d.  per  ton  respectively,  or  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  is  less. 
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Goods  of  the  foregoing  descriptions  which  are  Canadian  products  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  and  are  consigned  direct  from 
a  part  of  the  Empire  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  guaranteed  duty-free  entry 
under  the  terms  of  the  Canada — United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  of  1932. 

Irish  Free  State  Duties  on  Yarns 

Following  an  import  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  imposed  by  the  Irish 
Tree  State  from  May  16,  1935,  an  excise  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  was 
levied  as  from  July  31,  1935,  on  cotton  ply  yarns  in  excess  of  £10,000  value,  in 
the  ownership  or  custody  of  any  one  person. 

Irish  Free  State  Bacon  Stabilization  Scheme 

The  Irish  Free  State  has,  effective  August  5,  decreased  from  10s.  to  5s.  the 
excise  tax  payable  by  every  bacon  factory  in  the  Free  State  in  respect  of  every 
pig  carcass  or  part  thereof  converted  into  bacon.  The  revised  export  bounties  on 
bacon  and  pork,  effective  the  same  date,  were  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1646  (August  17,  1935),  page  273. 

Australian  Duties  on  Advertising  Matter  Forwarded  Through  the  Mail 

The  method  of  payment  of  Australian  customs  duties  on  printed  advertising 
matter  is  explained  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Turner,  Australian  Customs  Representative  in 
New  York,  as  follows: — 

1.  Duty  is  levied  on  catalogues,  price  lists,  circulars,  and  all  advertising 
matter  introduced  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  through  the  mail,  whether 
by  first-class  mail  or  otherwise,  except  that — 

(a)  When  the  total  of  customs  duty,  primage  duty,  and  sales  tax  on  the  total  quantity 
mailed  by  any  overseas  consignor  by  any  one  mail  to  any  one  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth does  not  exceed  one  shilling  (Australian  currency),  payment  may  be  waived; 

(b)  Trade  catalogues  and  price  lists  not  designed  to  advertise  the  sale  of  goods  by  any 
person,  firm,  or  company  in  Australia,  when  sent  into  Australia  in  single  copies 
addressed  to  merchants,  firms,  or  companies  therein  and  not  exceeding  one  copy  to 
each  merchant,  firm,  or  company  or  branch  office  thereof  and  not  being  for  distribu- 
tion, are  admitted  free. 

2.  If  the  overseas  consignor  desires  to  prepay  the  duties  and  sales  tax,  he 
may  do  so  by  any  of  the  following  methods: — 

(i)  at  the  office  of  the  Australian  Customs  Representative,  Suite  526,  25  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  where  adhesive  duty  stamps  may  be  purchased  for  attachment  to 
the  mailed  matter  to  indicate  that  duty  has  been  paid.  Cheques  or  Post  Office 
money  orders  forwarded  for  the  purchase  of  duty  stamps  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  Australian  Customs  Representative; 

(ii)  by  remitting  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of  each  State  (for,  transmission  to 
the  customs)  a  sum  covering  the  total  amount  of  customs  duty,  primage  duty,  and 
sales  tax  on  the  total  amount  of  advertising  matter  addressed  to  each  State.  (The 
sender  may  take  the  benefit  of  the  exchange  rate) ; 

(iii)  at  the  customs  house  in  the  receiving  State  through  the  consignor's  agent. 

3.  If  payment  be  not  made  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  methods,  the 
duty  will  be  collected  from  the  addressee  by  the  Postal  Department  (for  the 
Customs). 

4.  The  rates  of  customs  duty,  primage  duty,  and  sales  tax  payable  on  adver- 
tising matter  of  Canadian  origin  mailed  from  Canada  are: — 

(i)  Customs  duty — one  shilling  (Australian  currency)  per  pound,  or  45  per  cent  ad 

valorem,  whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty; 

(ii)  Primage  duty — 5  per  cent  ad  valorem; 

(iii)  Sales  tax  at  5  per  cent  (computed  on  an  amount  which  exceeds  by  20  per  cent  the 
total  of  the  value  for  duty,  the  customs  duty,  and  the  primage  duty  payable) . 

5.  Duties  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  English  currency  and  the  duties  so 
assessed  are  regarded  as  being  in  Australian  currency  without  further  conversion. 
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To  determine  the  amount  payable  in  Canadian  currency  to  meet  customs  duties 
and  sales  tax,  the  rate  of  exchange,  Canada  on  Australia,  current  at  the  date  of 
payment,  should  be  applied. 

6.  The  duty  stamps  on  sale  are  in  denominations  of  Jd.,  Jd.,  fd.,  Id.,  2d., 
3d.,  4d.,  6d.,  8d.,  9d.,  Is.,  Australian  currency. 

7.  At  a  rate  of  exchange,  Canada  on  London,  of  $5  to  the  £  English,  the 
alternative  ad  valorem  customs  rate  of  45  per  cent,  together  with  primage  duty 
and  sales  tax,  applies  in  all  cases  where  the  advertising  matter  exceeds  50^  cents 
per  pound. 

8.  In  instances  where  the  alternative  specific  customs  rate  of  Is.  per  pound 
yields  more  duty  than  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  45  per  cent.,  the  duty  charge  is 
levied  at  Is.  per  pound  to  cover  the  customs  duty,  primage  duty,  and  sales  tax 
payable,  and  such  rate  represents  Jd.  for  each  one-third  ounce  or  part  thereof. 

9.  Duty  stamps  should  be  affixed  to  the  reverse  sides  of  packets  or 
envelopes  containing  the  advertising  matter  and  then  cancelled. 

10.  Should  there  be  a  doubt,  in  any  instance,  as  to  the  correct  value  of  the 

duty  stamps  to  affix  to  any  advertising  matter  which  it  is  proposed  to  mail, 

particulars  will  be  furnished  by  the  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New 

York  on  receipt  of  details  of  the  number  of  packets  and  the  weight  and  value 

of  each  packet.  wm  . 

larift  Changes  in  M.  Vincent 

Mr.  J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner,  Port  of  Spain,  writes 
that,  according  to  an  amendment  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Vin- 
cent on  July  2,  1935,  the  duty  on  motor  spirit,  including  benzine,  benzolene, 
gasolene,  naphtha,  and  petrol  spirits  generally,  has  been  increased  from  6d.  per 
gallon  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  9d.  per  gallon  under  the  general 
tariff  to  7^d.  and  lid.  per  gallon  under  the  British  preferential  and  general 
tariffs  respectively.    The  British  preferential  tariff  applies  to  Canada. 

On  July  2,  1935,  the  duty  on  cement  imported  under  the  general  tariff  has 
been  increased  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  400  pounds.  The  British  preferential  rate 
of  Is.  per  400  pounds  (applicable  to  Canada)  remains  unchanged. 

Cayman  Islands  Adopt  Preferential  Tariff 

A  tariff  law  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Cayman  Islands  (dependency 
of  Jamaica)  on  November  30,  1934,  assented  to  by  the  Governor  on  April  29, 
1935,  and  to  be  brought  into  operation  on  notice  by  the  Commissioner,  provides 
for  the  first  time  for  a  British  preferential  tariff  in  that  colony.  The  goods 
accorded  British  preferential  treatment  are:  aerated  waters,  butter  and  mar- 
garine, tea,  perfumery,  carriages  and  bicycles,  cement,  and  iron  roofing,  all  12^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff;  hardware,  per  cent  and  12^  per  cent  respectively; 
ale,  beer  and  other  malt  liquors,  cider  and  perry,  Is.  6d.  per  gallon  and  3s.  per 
gallon;  bay  rum  and  bay  water,  6s.  and  12s.  per  gallon;  alcohol,  brandy,  gin, 
rum,  whisky,  and  other  potable  spirits,  9s.  and  18s.  per  gallon;  methylated  and 
other  non-potable  spirits,  4d.  and  6d.  per  gallon;  wines  and  cordials,  3s.  and  8s. 
per  gallon;  leaf  and  plug  tobacco,  3d.  and  4d.  per  pound;  cigarettes,  4s.  and  5s. 
per  1,000. 

British  preferential  treatment  is  extended  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  when  the  goods  are  accompanied  by  a 
prescribed  certificate  of  origin.  In  order  to  qualify  for  preferential  treatment, 
goods  must  be  either  wholly  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  country  entitled  to 
preference  or  have  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  factory  or  works  cost  of  each 
finished  article  made  up  of  material  and/or  labour  of  such  country,  and  the  final 
process  of  manufacture  must  have  been  performed  therein. 

Goods  not  named  in  the  preferential  schedule,  and  not  included  in  the  list 
of  articles  exempt  from  duty,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin. 
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Tariff  Preference  in  North  Borneo  on  Textiles  and  Apparel 

British  North  Borneo  Gazette  Notification  237  of  1935,  effective  July  1, 
1935,  made  under  section  13  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Ordinance,  1916,  amends 
the  tariff  with  respect  to  textiles  and  apparel  and  establishes  a  new  British 
preference.  The  new  rates  are  as  follows: — 

British 
Preferential  General 

Textiles  and  Apparel —  Tariff  Tariff 

(a)  Piece-goods  made  of  cotton,  linen,  artificial  silk,  and  all 

mixtures  made  of  cotton,  linen,  artificial  silk,  and/or 

other  materials   7J%  15%  with  a 

(b)  Cotton,  linen,  jute,  silk  or  artificial  silk,  felt,  flannel,  minimum  of  2 

woollen  and  all  textile  goods  made  from  plant  fibres,  Straits  cents 

whether   finished   goods   or   not,  yarns,   threads,   and  per  yard 

waste,  except  as  elsewhere  provided   7£%  15% 

(c)  Wearing  apparel,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  including 

boots,  bootees,  shoes,  overshoes,  slippers  and  sandals  of 
all  descriptions  and  of  whatever  material  finished  or 

unfinished,  other  than  articles  specified  below   1\%  15% 

(d)  Boots,  bootees,  shoes,  overshoes,  slippers  and  sandals  of 

all  descriptions  made  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber,  balata 
or  gutta  percha  (except  where  the  outer  part  of  the 
uppers,  apart  from  stitchings,  fastenings  or  ornaments, 

is  made  entirely  of  leather  or  leather  and  elastic)   ..  7$%  15%  with  a 

(e)  Boots,  bootees,  shoes,  overshoes,  slippers  and  sandals  of  minimum  of  40 

all  descriptions  made  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber,  balata  Straits  cents 

or  gutta  percha  (where  the  outer  part  of  the  uppers,  a  pair 

apart  from  stitchings,  fastenings  or  ornaments,  is  made 

entirely  of  leather  or  leather  and  elastic)   7£%  15%  plus  40 

Straits  cents 
a  pair 

(f)  Rubber  soles   1\%  15%  with  a 

minimum  of  20 
Straits  cents 
a  pair 

Textiles  and  apparel  were  formerly  dutiable  as  "  unenumerated  goods  "  at 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  all  countries. 

Straits  dollar  (100  cents)  equals  2s.  6d.  or  57*76  cents  Canadian  at  prevailing 

exchange  rates. 

Italian  Import  Monopoly  for  Metal  and  Coal 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  August  1,  1935,  that  a  royal  decree  law  of  July  31  authorizes  the  institu- 
tion of  a  state  monopoly  to  handle  all  imports  into  Italy  of  certain  metals  and 
coal.  Instead  of  creating  a  new  body  for  this  purpose,  however,  the  operation  of 
the  monopoly  is  entrusted  to  the  already  existent  state  railway  administration 
under  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Transportation.  It  is  further  intended  that 
the  monopoly  avail  itself  of  the  experience  of  firms  which  have  been  engaged 
in  the  trade,  especially  as  regards  distribution  of  supplies  to  manufacturers. 

The  metals  category  includes  copper  and  its  alloys,  raw  and  in  scrap,  and 
nickel  and  its  alloys  in  sheets,  block,  and  scrap. 

The  monopoly  will  commence  operations  as  from  August  1. 

Italian  firms  which  had  effective  contracts  with  foreign  firms  for  the  com- 
modities concerned  are  required  to  inform  the  monopoly  immediately  of  the 
amounts  already  imported  in  connection  with  such  contracts,  and  of  the  balance 
yet  to  be  brought  in.  Goods  of  this  description  already  lying  in  Italian  ports,  on 
sea,  or  being  loaded  in  foreign  ports,  having  been  ordered  before  issuance  of  the 
present  decree,  may  enter  the  country  freely.  All  contracts,  however,  must  be  ter- 
minated not  later  than  August  31,  though  in  exceptional  cases,  on  application  to 
the  ministry,  the  monopoly  may  consent  to  allow  such  contracts  to  run  for  a  short 
period  following  that  time. 

It  is  explained  that  by  subjecting  all  imports  of  this  nature  to  one  centralized 
control,  trade  in  these  commodities  can  be  directed  so  that  importation  is  made 
from  those  sources  of  supply  which  offer  the  best  markets  for  Italian  exports. 

Prices  will  be  controlled  in  so  far  as  possible,  so  that  those  prevailing  on  the 
Italian  market  will  be  in  normal  relation  to  those  prevailing  on  world  markets. 
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Belgian  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  M.  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes  under 
date  August  13,  1935,  that,  following  a  recent  agreement  between  the  Belgo- 
Luxemburg  Economic  Union  and  Germany,  a  Belgian  royal  decree,  dated 
August  9,  effective  August  12,  provides  for  reductions  in  the  Belgian  customs 
tariff,  applicable  to  all  countries.   Items  of  interest  to  Canada  are: — 

Former  Rate  New  Rate 
Commodity  Francs  Francs 

Veneer  sheets  of  beech  superimposed  and  glued  or  applied  to 

other  wood  per  100  kg.         103.50  31.05 

Compressed  and  vulcanized  paper  and  board  other  than  fibre- 
board  for  the  manufacture  of  luggage  per  100  kg.  64.00  50.00 

Balatum  "stragula"  and  similar  special  paper  and  board  in 

sheets  or  rolls  per  100  kg.         155.25  103.50 

Paper  and  board,  not  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
mechanical  wood  pulp,  and  weighing  18  grams  or  less  per 

square  metre  per  100  kg.  55.20  41.40 

All  other  manufactures  of  paper  or  board  not  specified  else- 
where ad  val.        17.25%  15.00% 

Needles  for  knitting  and  embroidering  machines. .  .  .per  100  kg.       1,000.00  750.00 

Other  needles  per  100  kg.       1,725.00  1,150.00 

Mechanical  or  safety  razors  (not  including  spare  blades) 

per  100  kg.       2,400.00  1,200.00 
Calculating  machines,  less  than  50  kg.,  and  component  parts 

thereof  per  100  kg.       1,500.00  1,000.00 

Typewriters,  cash-registers,  less  than  50  kg.,  and  parts  thereof 

per  100  kg.       1,500.00  1,150.00 
Electric  floor  polishers,  vacuum  cleaners  and  ventilators 

per  100  kg,         400.00  200.00 

Electric  irons,  without  thermostat  per  100  kg.         364.00  210.00 

Electric  irons,  with  thermostat  per  100  kg.         364.00  450.00 

(One  kilogram  equals  2.204  lbs.  Belgian  franc  at  par  equals  2.002  cents  Canadian,  and 
about  3.38  cents  at  present  rate  of  exchange.) 

Other  products  on  which  rates  of  duty  are  reduced  include:  certain  paints 
and  colours;  inlaid  linoleum;  certain  toys  and  games;  various  tools,  including 
lawn-mowers,  wrenches,  pliers  and  pincers,  trowels,  plasterers'  polishers,  weeders, 
pipe-cutters,  bits  for  working  wood;  various  machine-tools  and  parts  thereof; 
certain  unpolished  manufactures  of  aluminium;  scissors;  barbers'  clippers; 
straight  razors;  meat  slicing  machines;  telegraphic  apparatus;  metallic  watch 
bracelets;  clocks  other  than  electric  alarm  clocks;  certain  eyeglasses,  opera  and 
field  glasses;  certain  pencils;  mechanical  lighters. 

Uruguayan  Import  Duties:    Potatoes;  Furs 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  July  30  that  an  Uruguayan  decree  of  July  12  states  that  as  from  July 
15,  1935,  the  increased  customs  tax  of  20  centesimos  (20-7  cents  Canadian  at 
par)  per  10  kilograms  on  the  importation  of  potatoes  into  Uruguay  established 
by  a  decree  of  November  3,  1934,  as  stated  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1611  (December  15,  1934),  page  905,  has  been  abolished  until  a  new  resolu- 
tion is  issued.  The  decree  further  adds  that  importations  free  of  this  surcharge 
will  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  3,500  metric  tons  per  month.  The  surtax 
removed  by  this  decree  is  over  and  above  the  regular  ad  valorem  duty  on  im- 
ported potatoes,  which  works  out  at  about  12-6  centesimos  (13-03  cents  Cana- 
dian at  par)  per  10  kilograms  gross  weight.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  this  duty 
is,  of  course,  payable  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  in  accordance  with  the  method 
described  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1638  (June  22,  1935),  page 
1160. 

An  Uruguayan  decree  of  July  4,  1935,  states  that  in  future  the  duty  on  furs 
imported  into  Uruguay  will  be  assessed  on  the  net  weight,  instead  of  on  the  legal 
net  weight  as  was  formerly  the  case. 
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The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange: — 

Conditions  with  respect  to  the  major  foreign  currencies  showed  little  change 
for  the  week  ended  August  24.  A  continued  inflow  of  continental  funds  to 
London  held  £  sterling  above  $4.99  until  the  last  two  days  of  the  week,  when  it 
declined  more  than  one  cent.  Continental  gold  units  strengthened  moderately  at 
the  close,  but  gold  shipments  from  Italy  furnished  evidence  of  continued  strain 
upon  the  lira.  It  is  of  note  that  the  recent  removal  of  exchange  restrictions  from 
the  Austrian  schilling  has  been  followed  by  the  repatriation  of  funds,  which  had 
previously  sought  refuge  in  other  countries.  New  York  funds  at  Montreal  con- 
tinued to  command  a  premium  of  slightly  better  than  J  of  1  per  cent. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  26 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  August  26.  1935r  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending  August 
19,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 
Present  or         Quotations  Quotations 
Country  Unit         Former  in  Montreal     in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity      Weekending  Weekending      Bank  Rate 
August  19      August  26 


.1407 

$  .1901 

$  1898 

<p      .  1UCU 

si 

"2 

.1001 

.  1694 

.  1690 

2 

.0072 

0134 

.  UlOi 

7 

!o296 

!o417 

.0417 

34 

.2680 

.2227 

.2226 

sl 

.0252 

.0219 

.0219 

4 

.0392 

.0665 

.0663 

3 

Reichsmark 

.2382 

.4050 

.4034 

4 

4.8666 

4.9900 

4.9875 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6804 

.6792 

5 

.1749 

.2978 

.2978 

Italy   

.0526 

.0823 

.0815 

lj 

.0176 

.0231 

.0230 

5 

.2680 

.2505 

.2505 

n 

.0442 

.0454 

.0452 

5 

.0060 

.0093 

.0091 

44 

.1930 

.1377 

.1374 

5 

.2680 

.2571 

.2569 

24 

.1930 

.3283 

.3275 

24 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0025 

1.0016 

14 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3326* 

.3324* 

.26821 

.2680t 
.0842* 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0837* 

.05391 
.0510* 

.0531t 
.0500* 

.1217 

4 

.0410t 

.04001 

.9733 

.5339 

.5415 

4 

 Peso 

.4985 

.2781 

.2780 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2342 

.2340 

6 

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.2600 

.2605 

1.0342 

.8087 

.8078 

1.0000 

1.0017 

1.0000 

 Dollar 

.4943 

.4962 

 Rupee 

.3650 

.3761 

.3758 

~34 

 Yen 

4985 

.2942 

.2945 

3.i 

.4020 

.6812 

.6803 

4 

 Dollar 

.3713 

.3711 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4573 

.4572 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5795 

.5811 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0369 

1.0370 

 Pound 

4.8666 

5.0000 

4.9975 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0369 

1.0370 

.0392 

.0665 

.0663 

.0392 

.0665 

.0663 

 Pound 

4.8666 

3.9920 

3.9900 

Egypt . .  . .  Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1200 

5.1090 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.0240 

4.0220 

South  Africa 

.   . .Pound 

4.8666 

4.9835 

4.9800 

65 


* . OUUU  1 

*  Official-    +  Unofficial. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since- 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Saint  John,  NJB. 

Halifax,  N.S. 

Quebec,  P.Q. 

Montreal,  P.Q. 

Toronto,  Ont. 
Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Peas  

Miscellaneous — 

Thread  for  Sewing  Shoes  and 
Leather  Football  Cases. 

Men's  Neckwear  

Vacuum  Cleaners  

Slot  Machine  Games  

Felt  for  the  Manufacture  of  Slip- 
pers. 

Kraft  Paper,  Ribbed  and  Plain.  . 

Adding  Machine  Statement  Sheets 
and  Wood-free  Copy  Paper. 

Newsprint  

Paper  Counters,  Stiffeners  and 
Heels  for  Shoes. 

Caustic  Soda,  Aniline  Salt,  Glau- 
ber's Salt,  Red  Oxide. 


672 


673 

674 
675 
676 

677 

678 
679 

680 
681 

682 


Leith,  Scotland  

Batavia,  Java  

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. .  .  . 
Dublin,  Irish  Free  State . . 
Singapore,   Straits  Settle 
ments. 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Batavia,  Java  

Batavia,  Java  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. . 
Tientsin,  China  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 


Purchase. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  Outright. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Sept.  6;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  14;  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Sept.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Sept?  13;  Antonia,  Sept.  27 — both  Cunard- 
White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,.  Sept.  6;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  13;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  20;  Beaver- 
hill,  Sept.  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Sept.  6;  Alaunia,  Sept.  13;  Ascania,  Sept.  20 
— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  12;  Man- 
chester Division,  Sept.  19;  Manchester  Citizen.  Sept.  26 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Sept.  17;  Dakotian,  Sept.  27— both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Sept.  6;  Boston  City,  Oct.  8 — both  Bristol 
City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific.  Sept.  12  and  Oct.  5. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Sept.  6;  Kastalia,  Sept.  14;  Athenia,  Sept.  20 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Sept.  26. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Sept.  5;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  19; 
Cairnesk,  Oct.  3 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Sept.  4;  Fanad  Head,  Sept.  18 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork) . 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverdale,  Sept.  6;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  20;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  27 
— all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Olaf  Bergh,  Sept.  6;  Sirenes,  Sept.  16— both 
County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Sept.  4;  Brant  County,  Sept.  20;  Evanger,  Oct.  3 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Goslar  (calls  at  Bremen),  North  German-Lloyd  Line,  Sept.  6;  Beaverbrae, 
Sept.  13;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg- 
America  Line,  Oct.  4. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Sept.  27. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingfors. — Idefjord,  Swedish-America- 
Mexico  Line,  Sept.  14. 

To  St.  John's  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Siredal  (calls  at  Marystown.  Grand  Bank. 
Gaultois  and  Port  aux  Basque),  Sept.  5;  a  steamer  (calls  at  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonnear,  Port 
Union  and  Bonavista),  Sept.  19 — both  Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  Sept.  13. 
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To  Cornerbrook,  Nfid. — New  Northland,  Sept.  2  and  18;  North  Voyageur,  Sept.  9 — both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
Sept.  5;  Chomedy,  Sept.  19;  Cornwallis,  Oct.  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  Sept.  4;  Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
Sept.  13;  Lady  Somers,  Sept.  18 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Sept. 
6  and  22. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hektor,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Sept.  4. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Eastbourne,  Canada-Far  East 
Line,  Oct.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  Sept.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National, 
Sept.  30. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — A  steamer,  Java-New  York  Line,  September. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Johannesburg,  Sept.  3;  City  of  Evansville,  Sept.  15;  City  of  Mobile,  Oct.  3 
— all  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Bereby  (does  not  call  at  Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira).  Sept.  5;  Cochrane  (calls  at  Sierra 
Leone),  Sept.  25 — both  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd.;  Silverelm,  Sept.  3;  Silverteak,  Oct.  8 — 
both  Kerr-Silver  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  6  and  21 ;  Empress  of  Britain,  Sept.  14 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.,  and  North  Shore  Ports.— New  Northland,  Sept.  3;  North 
Voyageur,  Sept.  11— both  Clarke  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Sept.  3;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  17 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Ki?igston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  United  Fruit  Line,  Sept.  13  and  27. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi.  Bombay,  Colombo;  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
Unicoi  (calls  at  Indian  ports  only),  American  Pioneer  Line,  Sept.  3. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  7;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  24 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London. — Cold  Harbour,  Sept.  6;  Quaker  City,  Oct.  3 — both  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  Dundee). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  8;  Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  15;  Man- 
chester Division,  Sept.  22;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  29 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Neivcastle  and  Leith. — Cold  Harbour,  Sept.  6;  Quaker  City,  Oct.  3 — both  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hamburg  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle) ;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  7;  Cairn- 
glen,  Oct.  21— both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Sept.  6. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Rosalind,  Sept.  2  and  16;  Dominica,  Sept. 
9— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  7;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  24 — both  Fur- 
ness Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Sept.  91  and  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Lady  Drake,  Sept.  7;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  21— 
both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Sept.  11. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  Sept.  2;  Cavalier,  Sept. 
16 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Sept.  11;  Lillemor,  Sept.  25 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
Sept.  9;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Sept.  23 — both  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
Sept.  11;  Silverteak,  Sept.  25 — both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Sept.  7;  Hikawa  Maru,  Sept.  28;  Hiye 
Maru,  Oct.  12 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Sept.  15;  Tyndareus,  Oct.  6 
— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Sept.  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Sept.  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Oct.  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Oct.  1-SJ — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  Aug.  31;  Silverhazel,  Sept.  30 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Sept.  11;  Monowai,  Oct.  9 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Sept.  13. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Sept 
20;  Hauraki,  Oct.  9 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Innaren,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Sept.  15. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  September. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochgoil,  Sept.  7;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Sept.  21;  Lochkatrine,  Oct.  5 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if 
inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Canada,  Sept.  11;  Amerika,  Sept.  25 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  Sept.  3;  Wyoming, 
Sept.  16 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  5;  Balboa,  Sept.  18;  Margaret  Johnson, 
Sept.  29 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Sept.  15;  Cellina, 
Oct.  10 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  , 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetoum  (Barbados). — Bronnoy,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Sept.  23. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Madoera,  Sept.  6;  Silverwillow,  Oct.  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  dc  Janeiro  and  Bahw. — Leikanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Trader,  Sept.  12;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Sept.  25 — both  Fur- 
ness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester);  Lochgoil,  Sept.  8;  Damsterdyk. 
Sept.  19 — both  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam) ;  Nan- 
senville  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  15;  Modavia  (calls  at 
Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Sept.  15. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Houston  City.  Reardon  Smith  Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  13;  Gothic 
Star,  American  Mail  Line  Ltd..  Sept.  24. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgravb.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NjS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the .  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  Ci1y.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  'and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.l.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.l. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

WjC.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory —  for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  l.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Potjssette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  "COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL" 

The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1935  (Nos.  1614  to  1639  inclusive),  is  now  printed  and 
is  being  sent  out  to  subscribers.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  Index,  in 
bound  volumes,  or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  of  the 
Index,  as  well  as  additional  copies,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


ECONOMIC   NOTES   ON  PALESTINE 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  Palestinian  £  [£P]  is  equivalent  to  the  £  sterling) 

Cairo,  July  31,  1935. — Economic  conditions  in  Palestine  continue  on  the 
up-grade.  Land  values  and  labour  wages  have  sharply  increased,  and  the 
country  is  experiencing  a  state  of  things  which  has  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  boom.  As  a  result,  expressions  of  warning  are  forthcoming  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  growing  prosperity  in  Palestine  may  lead  to  speculation  which 
would  be  carried  to  a  point  where  a  crash  would  result,  causing  a  serious 
set-back  to  business.  It  is  pointed  out  that  agriculture  is  concerned  with  one 
chief  crop,  namely  oranges,  the  demand  for  which  abroad  may  be  suddenly 
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restricted  by  tariffs  or  other  import  regulations,  while  the  present  rate  of 
immigration  may  be  checked  following  an  improvement  in  conditions  in  those 
countries  which  have  been  contributing  the  bulk  of  the  new  colonists.  The 
Government  has  been  pursuing  a  cautious  policy  by  considerably  underestimat- 
ing revenue,  and  this  has  brought  about  substantial  surpluses  which  have  been 
used  to  create  a  reserve  which  could  be  drawn  upon  in  an  emergency. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  foundation  on  which  the  present  economic  structure 
of  the  country  is  based  is  generally  sound,  but  conditions  in  Palestine  are  not 
yet  stable  and  the  field  is  still  largely  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Nevertheless  a  striking  testimony  to  the  confidence  which  the  prevailing 
economic  conditions  and  prospects  inspire  is  provided  by  the  success  attending 
the  issue  of  new  share  capital  by  Palestine  companies  and  the  making  of  loans 
to  institutions.  Recent  examples  are  the  loan  of  £P350,000  to  the  municipality 
of  Tel  Aviv  negotiated  by  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  £P500,000  by 
Lloyds  Bank  to  the  Jewish  Foundation  Fund  (for  the  refunding  of  its  debts 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest),  in  which  the  Anglo-Palestine  Bank  participated 
to  the  extent  of  £P50,000,  and  an  issue  of  £P600,000,  additional  share  capital 
by  the  Palestine  Electric  Corporation,  which  generates  and  distributes  electric 
current  in  Palestine. 

IMMIGRATION 

The  net  increase  in  the  population  of  Palestine  due  to  recorded  immigra- 
tion during  1934  was  47,807,  of  whom  42,359  were  Jews.  This  compares  with 
41,891  immigrants  in  1933,  of  whom  30,327  were  Jews. 

The  comparative  net  annual  increase  due  to  recorded  migration  since  1923 
is  set  out  in  the  following  table,  together  with  figures  of  Jewish  immigration 
and  emigration: — 


Total  Jewish  Jewish 

Year  Increase  Immigrants  Emigrants 

1923    1,451  7,421  3,466 

1924    13,053  12,856  507 

1925    39,178  33,801  2.151 

1926*   3,453  13,081  7,365 

1927*   6,767  2,713  5,071 

1928    3,195  2,178  2,168 

1929    1,349  5,249  1,746 

1930   2,996  4,944  1,679 

1931    4,472  4,075  t  666 

1932    15,908  9.553  t 

1933    41,891  30,327  t 

1934    47,807  42,359  f 


*  The  heavy  immigration  in  1924  and  1925  was  halted  by  a  severe  economic  crisis,  and  over 
12,000  Jews  left  the  country  in  1926  and  1927.  t  Statistics  of  the  number  of  Jewish  emigrants 
for  the  years  1932  to  1934  are  not  available. 

The  census  taken  in  November,  1931,  gave  Palestine  a  total  population  of 
1,033,314,  including  759,000  Moslems  and  174,606  Jews.  The  latter  now  number 
about  320,000. 

From  1919  to  the  end  of  1934  nearly  200,000  Jewish  immigrants  have  entered 
Palestine.  The  principal  countries  of  origin  were  as  follows:  Poland,  77,425; 
Russia,  29,026;  Roumania,  8,599;  Yemen,  6,045;  Lithuania,  6,003;  United 
States,  4,363.  There  were  also  15,209  German  citizens  entered,  to  which  must 
be  added  1,339  travellers  authorized  to  remain,  and  2,537  Jews  of  other  citizen- 
ship who  formerly  resided  in  Germany,  making  a  total  for  Germany  of  about 
19,100. 

The  immigrant  Jews  registered  in  1934  were  chiefly  as  follows:  Poland, 
18,028  (13,125  in  1933);  Germany,  6,941  (5,392);  Roumania,  2,031  (1,411); 
Yemen,  1,964  (1,287);  Greece,  1,598  (1,256);  Lithuania,  1,124  (1,099);  United 
States,  1,171  (1,169);  Austria,  928;  Russia,  827;  Czechoslovakia,  860;  Latvia, 
739.  There  were  376  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  69  from  Canada,  52  from 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  37  from  India,  and  15  from  Australia. 
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Of  the  42,359  Jews  who  immigrated  in  1934,  women  formed  48  per  cent 
(the  last  census  revealed  that  49*5  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Palestine 
were  women). 

According  to  principal  occupational  groups,  the  immigrants  last  year  were 
divided  as  follows:  manufacturing  and  industry,  12-2  per  cent;  labourers,  7; 
commerce,  6*9;  students,  4-8;  agriculture,  4-5;  professional,  4-3;  other  occupa- 
tions, 2-5;  no  occupation,  57*8  per  cent.  There  were  10,882  working  men  and 
women,  while  5,124  persons  were  in  the  capitalist  category  (i.e.,  possessing 
£P1,000  or  more).  In  1933  there  were  3,250  immigrants  under  the  latter  cate- 
gory, and  in  1932  and  1931  there  were  727  and  233  respectively. 

The  Government  is  guided  by  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  country  when 
deciding  the  number  of  immigrants  to  be  admitted.  Under  the  labour  schedules 
for  1934  there  were  14,300  Jewish  immigrants  who  were  authorized  entry,  of 
whom  there  were  11,915  men  and  2,385  women.  Of  this  total,  3,577  certificates 
were  allocated  to  German  Jews. 

There  were  945  prospective  immigrants,  of  whom  661  were  Jews,  who  were 
refused  admission  to  Palestine  at  the  ports  last  year.  The  number  of  persons 
deported  for  immigration  offences  was  2,407,  of  whom  772  were  Jews. 

Illegal  immigration  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  concern  to  the 
Palestine  Administration.  It  takes  three  main  forms.  The  first  is  the  entry  of 
persons  who  have  obtained  immigration  facilities  either  by  admitting  proof  of 
ownership  of  capital  which  is  not  actually  in  the  real  possession  of  the  applicant, 
or  women  who  marry  immigrants  and  divorce  on  arrival  in  Palestine.  In  this 
category  also  falls  the  practice  of  women  who  marry  Palestinian  citizens  abroad 
and  enter  Palestine  as  Palestinians  and  then  divorce.  The  second  is  the  entry 
of  immigrants  in  the  guise  of  travellers,  this  practice  having  been  considerably 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  requiring  deposits  from  travellers.  The 
third  is  the  smuggling  of  immigrants  into  the  country  by  land  and  sea. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  BUILDING 

During  1934  Jews  purchased  from  non-Jews  62,114  donums  (15,500  acres) 
of  land  at  a  total  cost  of  £P1, 647,834.  This  compares  with  36,911  donums  and 
£P854,796  for  1933. 

Altogether  approximately  156,000  donums  (39,000  acres)  of  land,  valued  at 
£P8,378,000  were  sold  last  year,  as  compared  with  150,000  donums  (£P5,266,092) 
during  1933. 

Building  activity  was  sustained  almost  at  fever  heat  in  the  four  principal 
towns— Haifa,  Tel  Aviv,  Jaffa,  and  Jerusalem.  About  £P6,000,00O  was  invested 
in  buildings  in  1934  as  compared  with  £P5,600,000  in  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  total  Jewish  working  population  of  Palestine  almost  30  per  cent 
are  employed  in  the  building  trades  as  against  less  than  21  per  cent  in  agri- 
culture. 

In  Tel  Aviv  (population,  about  130,000)  the  municipality  granted  2,113 
licences  during  1934  for  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses  aggregating  13,697 
rooms,  and  of  346  stores  covering  an  area  of  470,000  square  yards,  and  involving 
an  outlay  of  £P2,500,000.  These  buildings  were  financed  by  the  owners  them- 
selves, but  assistance  was  granted  by  two  local  Jewish  banks  to  the  extent  of 
£P826,000  at  7  per  cent. 

In  Haifa,  which  has  a  population  of  between  75,000  and  80,000,  of  whom 
half  are  Jews,  the  number  of  building  licences  (1,436)  increased  by  18  per  cent 
over  1933  and  the  number  of  rooms  (7,938)  rose  by  38  per  cent,  as  a  result  of 
the  large  buildings  erected  last  year.  Jewish  construction  in  1934  amounted  to 
71  per  cent  of  the  general  total,  which  is  an  increase  of  47  per  cent  over  1933, 
a  year  in  which  building  activity  in  Haifa  equalled  the  total  of  the  previous 
six  years. 
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The  Haifa  pipe-line  of  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  was  completed  last 
year  and  the  first  shipment  of  oil  took  place  on  October  27.  The  construction 
of  an  oil  dock  within  the  harbour,  to  accommodate  four  tankers,  has  just  been 
completed. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Public  Works  Department  last  year  was  about 
£P808,000  compared  with  £P435,000  in  1933.  This  considerable  increase  was 
due  chiefly  to  work  put  in  hand  on  general  services  which  form  part  of  the 
program  of  works  provided  in  the  new  £P2,000,000  loan,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  a  year  ago,  the  bulk  of  which  (£P933,000) 
was  intended  to  meet  the  cost  of  municipal  water  supplies  and  drainage  schemes, 
chiefly  in  Jerusalem  and  Haifa;  this  loan  is  in  addition  to  the  Palestine  loan 
of  £P4,475,000  authorized  in  1927. 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  on  the  Jerusalem  water-supply  scheme, 
which  consists  of  an  18-inch  diameter  pipe-line  40  miles  long  to  convey  water 
from  the  source  at  Ras  el  Ain.  The  pipes,  valves,  and  fittings  have  been 
delivered  to  the  site,  excavation  is  proceeding  for  laying  the  pipes,  and  work  is 
proceeding  on  the  pumping  station  buildings  and  reservoirs.  The  difference 
in  level  between  Ras  el  Ain  and  Jerusalem,  about  2,500  feet,  will  be  overcome 
by  means  of  four  pumping  stations,  each  equipped  with  three  Diesel  engines  of 
360  h.p.  and  three  pumps.  Engines,  gearings,  and  pumps,  which  were  ordered 
from  England,  have  been  delivered,  and  the  complete  installation  is  expected  to 
be  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  year  1934  was  free  from  the  droughts  which  were  experienced  during 
the  three  preceding  years,  and  though  the  crops  were  not  uniformly  good,  the 
yields  in  cereals  were  not  much  below  normal.  The  1935  wheat  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  200,000  tons,  but  the  heat  waves  in  April  and  May  are  stated  to  have 
caused  very  material  damage  which  will  result  in  increased  imports. 

The  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  being  specially  encouraged,  the  customs  duty 
on  these  tubers  having  been  raised  from  £P1  to  £P3  per  ton  during  the  period 
April  to  August. 

The  Central  Bank  of  Co-operative  Institutions  lent  £P289,000  to  agricul- 
tural co-operative  societies  last  year  for  the  acquisition  of  live  stock,  especially 
cattle  and  chickens,  the  installation  of  water  supplies,  erection  of  packing- 
houses, and  the  construction  of  roads  between  villages.  Assistance  to  farmers 
has  also  been  given  by  the  Palestine  Jewish  Colonization  Fund  (Pica),  the 
General  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers,  and  the  Keren  Hayesod  (Jewish  Foun- 
dation Fund),  apart  from  the  encouragement  provided  by  the  Government  in 
many  directions. 

According  to  the  animal  census  conducted  in  July,  1934,  there  were  in 
Palestine  131,000  cattle,  188,000  sheep,  380,000  goats,  "4,500  buffaloes,  15,600 
horses,  7,000  mules,  75,000  donkeys,  32,000  camels,  and  1,500,000  poultry. 
There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  animals  imported  for  slaughter; 
25,023  cattle  and  302,171  sheep  and  goats  were  imported  last  year  compared 
with  19,603  and  223,667  respectively  in  1933. 

Agricultural  investments,  chiefly  for  the  plantation  of  new  citrus  groves, 
were  approximately  £P2,500,000. 

Citrus  Fruit. — The  increase  in  the  area  planted  with  citrus  trees  during  the 
year  1934  was  approximately  60,000  donums  (15,000  acres)  compared  with 
44,000  donums  in  1933. 

The  Jaffa  Citrus  Exchange  was  instrumental  in  an  agreement  being  readied 
with  Germany  whereby  a  certain  amount  of  sterling  was  to  be  released  to 
Palestine  citrus  exporters  through  the  operations  of  a  special  marks  account,  the 
effect  being  to  make  available  for  citrus  imports  into  Germany  70  per  cent  of 
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the  total  foreign  exchange  received  by  German  exporters  in  payment  of  orders 
procured  by  the  Citrus  Exchange  for  German  exports  to  the  Far  East,  India, 
and  Egypt,  on  condition  that  the  export  premium  normally  allowed  by  the 
German  Government  to  German  exporters  should  be  paid  half  by  the  Palestine 
shipper  and  half  by  the  German  importer. 

Exporters  also  received  compensation  to  some  extent  by  the  more  favour- 
able treatment  accorded  by  Poland  to  Palestinian  fruit.  The  import  duty  into 
Poland  was  reduced  from  220  zlotys  to  44  zlotys  per  100  kilograms  as  from 
December  21,  1934.  Furthermore,  additional  import  quotas  were  granted  by 
Poland  for  the  1934-35  orange  season,  on  the  basis  of  equivalence  and  reciprocity 
in  the  purchase  of  Polish  timber  for  citrus  boxes  by  Palestinian  shippers. 

Representatives  of  the  Palestinian-Roumanian  Chamber  of  Commerce  were 
successful  in  inducing  the  Roumanian  Government  to  increase  to  113,800  cases 
during  the  season  1934-35  the  quota  for  import  of  citrus  fruit  from  Palestine, 
which  was  to  have  been  fixed  at  half  that  figure;  and  to  make  sterling  avail- 
able for  payment  on  importation  instead  of  after  a  three-months'  interval,  as 
previously.  It  is  understood  that  following  negotiations  just  completed  the 
quota  has  been  fixed  at  200,000  for  the  year  July,  1935,  to  June,  1936. 

Holland  extended  to  Palestine  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  from  2  florins  to 
1  florin  per  100  kilograms  of  the  surtax  on  Spanish  oranges,  while  the  applica- 
tion to  Palestine  of  the  trade  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Lithuania 
brought  about  a  reduction  of  the  import  duty  on  oranges. 

The  Palestine  Government  granted  an  advance  of  £P8,000  to  the  Citrus 
Fruit  Advertising  Committee  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  publicity  campaign  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent  outside  Germany.  This  advance  was 
to  be  repaid  during  the  1934-35  season,  partly  out  of  the  larger  receipts  to 
accrue  from  an  increase  in  the  advertising  fee,  from  \\  mils  to  2  mils  (about 
1  cent)  per  case. 

During  the  1934-35  season,  just  completed,  Palestine  exported  7,250,000 
cases  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  compared  with  5,500,000  for  the  previous  season. 
The  increase  is  approximately  33  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  imported 
about  5,525,000  cases,  Germany  500,000  (a  decrease  of  54  per  cent),  Holland 
355,000,  France  173,000,  and  Poland  161,000  cases.  The  estimates  for  next 
season's  exports  are  for  about  8,500,000  cases. 

The  total  area  of  bearing  and  non-bearing  groves  in  Palestine  at  the  end  of 
1934  was  265,000  donums,  of  which  the  Jews  owned  150,000  and  the  Arabs  and 
others  115,000  donums.  Jewish  and  Arab  growers  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  co-operate  in  marketing  their  produce,  and  it  appears  the  two 
groups  have  again  failed  to  unite  for  the  coming  season  (1935-36). 

INDUSTRY 

Palestine  enjoyed  a  further  development  in  all  branches  of  industry  during 
1934.  The  investments  in  new  industrial  plants  are  estimated  at  about  £P1,- 
500,000. 

Nearly  170  new  industrial  establishments  with  a  total  capital  of  £P1,700,000 
were  registered  last  year,  almost  entirely  by  Jews,  the  most  important  being  a 
foundry  and  machine-shop,  metal  works,  a  silicate  brick  plant,  and  an  essential 
oil  factory.  Factories  for  silk,  glass  sheets,  tiles,  chocolates  and  confectionery, 
jams  and  marmalades,  chemicals  and  drugs,  toilet  preparations,  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving,  hosiery,  wood-working,  automobile  mounting,  stationery,  packing 
material,  cigars,  and  metal  goods  were  among  the  number. 

Thirty  companies  with  a  registered  capital  of  £P340,000  increased  their 
capital  to  about  £P1, 200,000.  Many  factories  enlarged  their  plants  and  increased 
the  number  of  hands  on  their  pay-rolls,  the  most  important  being  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  citrus  fruit  juices,  textiles,  artificial  teeth,  cement,  and 
furniture. 
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It  is  estimated  thai  ^oods  to  the  value  of  £P6,500,000  were  produced  by 
local  factories  and  workshops  in  1934,  an  increase  of  £P1,000,000  over  1933. 

Local  producers  of  constructional  materials  and  manufacturers  were  fully 
occupied  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  building  industry.  The  cement  works 
were  forced  to  cut  down  exports  owing  to  the  increased  home  demand,  while 
imports  of  cement  were  quadrupled. 

The  Palestine  Potash  Limited  (Dead  Sea  Salts)  increased  its  share  capital 
by  £P350,0Q0.  The  company's  production  is  well  in  advance  of  the  quantities 
stipulated  in  their  concession,  and  is  being  raised  by  extensions  and  new  opera- 
tions. Sales  of  potash  and  bromine  are  reported  to  be  proceeding  satisfactorily. 
The  company  now  produces  a  sulphate  fertilizer  for  the  Palestine  market. 

An  issue  of  £P600,000  additional  share  capital  was  effected  by  the  Palestine 
Electric  Corporation.  Its  sales  of  electric  power  for  all  purposes  totalled 
24,750,000  kw.  hours  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  as  against  20,100,000 
kw.  hours  for  the  year  1933  and  11,600,000  in  1932. 

The  adverse  conditions  in  the  olive-oil  soap  industry  at  Nablus  continue  to 
engage  the  Government's  attention.  The  decrease  in  production  is  largely  due 
to  the  heavy  import  duties  on  soap  in  the  export  markets,  principally  Egypt. 
Total  exports  of  soap  from  Palestine  during  1934  were  valued  at  £P71,532  as 
compared  with  £P79,342  in  1933  and  £P206,259  in  1930.  Soap  is  Palestine's 
chief  manufactured  export  commodity. 


LABOUR 

The  Statistics  of  the  General  Federation  of  Jewish  Labour  show  that  at 
the  end  of  1934  its  members  totalled  67,000.  The  Jewish  Agency  estimated 
that  in  September,  1934,  there  were  17,500  wage-earners  in  industry  and  11,900 
in  construction.  The  increase  in  wages,  which  began  in  the  building  industries 
in  1932,  caused  a  considerable  shift  of  workers  from  low-paid  to  high-paid 
work,  chiefly  in  the  towns. 

The  prevailing  wages  for  Jewish  workers  at  the  end  of  1934  in  the  building 
industries  were  from  40  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  those  prevailing  at  the 
beginning  of  1933.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  shortage  of  labour  due  to  the 
rapid  development  of  construction  in  the  towns.  The  minimum  wage  for 
unskilled  labour  was  6  shillings  a  day,  while  highly  skilled  workers  received  an 
average  of  15  shillings  a  day.  In  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa  wages  were  higher  than 
in  Jerusalem.  In  other  industries  wages  rose  by  from  10  to  20  per  cent  during 
the  year.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  wages  of  Jewish  agricultural  labour, 
the  ordinary  orange-grove  labour  wages  rising  from  4  shillings  to  5  shillings  a 
day.  m': 

Arab  labour  wages  are  considerably  lower  than  Jewish,  as  the  Arabs  have 
but  few  trade-unions. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Automobiles. — There  has  been  an  exceptional  development  of  motor  trans- 
port, the  number  of  automobiles  at  the  end  of  1934  being  10,174  compared  with 
6,126  a  year  ago.    Generally,  road  traffic  has  more  than  doubled  since  1930. 

Railways. — The  gross  revenue  and  working  expenses  of  the  Palestine  Rail- 
ways and  Operated  Lines  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

Gross  Revenue  Working  Expenses 

1934  1933  1934  1933 

£P  £P  £P  £P 

Palestine  Railways   516,489       391,874       424,277*  410.997 

Sinai  Railway   111.826       104,352        90.840  90,939 

Hejaz  Railway   98,791        95,653        98,505  83,587 

*  Including  £P157,143  for  interest  and  amortization  charges  on  capital  value.  The  Palestine 
Railways  operate  a  standard-gauge  line  in  Palestine  of  313  kilometres  and  of  203  km.  in  the 
Sinai  (Egypt).  The  Hejaz  Railway  consists  of  144  kilometres  of  105  cm.  line  in  Palestine  and 
of  323  km.  in  the  Transjordan.  The  latter  section  is  part  of  the  main  line  constructed  with  the 
object  of  carrying  pilgrim  traffic  from  Damascus  (Syria)  to  Medina  and  Mecca. 
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Passenger  receipts  in  1934  showed  an  increase  of  £P50,500  over  1933,  due 
largely  to  the  general  prosperity  in  Palestine.  There  was  an  increase  of 
£P72.229  in  goods  traffic  receipts. 

Aviation. — The  existing  facilities  for  civil  aviation  are  largely  dependent  on 
the  assistance  of  the  British  Air  Ministry,  by  whom  the  landing  grounds,  radio 
apparatus,  and  lighting  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the  Imperial  Airways 
United  Kingdom-India  services  have  been  supplied.  These  facilities  have  also 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  other  civil  aviation  organizations  such  as  Royal 
Dutch  Far-East  Lines  (K.L.M.)  and  the  Egyptian  Misr-Airwork  Company, 
operating  from  Cairo  to  Palestine  and  Syria. 

It  is  planned  to  equip  at  least  one  airport  in  Palestine  for  day  and  night 
use,  and  to  provide  other  aerodromes  for  civil  aircraft  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Shipping. — In  the  latter  part  of  1934  four  new  companies  were  granted 
registration  of  ocean-going  passenger  steamers  to  ply  between  Haifa  and 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  Ports.  Marine  training  is  being  provided  for 
Jewish  boys  in  a  school  at  Tel  Aviv. 

There  were  large  increases  in  the  number  of  steamers  calling  at  Haifa  and 
Jaffa,  and  in  the  tonnage  handled,  as  the  following  statistics  show: — 

Tonnage  of 

Vessels  Entered  Tons  Tons 

Sailing            Steam  Discharged  Loaded 

Haifa  1934          15,424          2,132,422  589,203  99,756* 

1933          30,768          1,539,968  401,410  41,632 

Jaffa  1934          33,934          2,127,689  486,974  120,967 

1933          37,169          1,683,608  348,797  96,888 
*  Exclusive  of  crude  oil. 


FINANCE 


The  influx  of  capital  from  abroad  continued  unabated  during  1934.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  £P10,000,000  were  brought  in  by  Jews  during  the  course  of 
the  year.  Deposits  in  the  Palestine  banks  at  the  end  of  December  amounted  to 
approximately  £P14,000,000,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  at  the  end  of  1933. 

A  total  of  £P739,300  is  given  as  the  income  of  the  Jewish  Agency  and 
affiliated  institutions  during  1934.  This  includes  £P92,000  for  the  Bureau  for 
the  settlement  of  German  Jews  and  £P74,000  for  the  Hebrew  University, 
£P255,800  for  the  Jewish  Agency  (Keren  Hayesod),  £P207,500  for  the  Jewish 
National  Fund,  £P70,000  for  the  Hadassah  Medical  Organization,  and  £P40,000 
for  the  Women's  International  Zionist  Organization. 

Currency. — With  the  economic  development  of  the  country,  the  currency  in 
circulation  increased  from  a  total  of  £P4,069,664  on  March  31,  1934,  to 
£P4,738,964  on  December  31,  1934.  This  compares  with  £P2,821,664  on 
March  31,  1933. 

Budget. — The  budget  for  1935-36  provides  for  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
£P4,000,00Q,  of  which  about  one-quarter  will  be  employed  on  state  buildings, 
railwa}/  construction,  and  aerodromes.  Ordinary  expenditure  will  be  much  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.    Revenue  is  estimated  at  £P5,500,000. 

For  the  financial  vear  ended  March  31,  1935,  the  actual  revenue  was 
£P5,452,663  (£P3,985,492  for  1933-34),  compared  with  the  original  estimate  of 
£P4,482,655.  Actual  expenditure  totalled  £P3,230,010  (£P2,704,856  in  1933-34) 
against  an  estimate  of  £P3,255,000.  The  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
for  the  year  amounted  approximated  to  £P2,222,653,  making  the  accumulated 
surplus  balance  on  March  31  last  £P4,733,555. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  1934-35  were:  customs,  £P2,600,000 
(£P1, 868,598  in  1933-34) ;  licences  and  taxes,  chiefly  house  and  land  taxes  and 
excise  duties,  £P1,075,294  (£P857,180) ;  fees  of  court  and  office,  £P845,923 
(£P534,355) ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  £P355,817  (£P287,843). 
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The  receipts  from  import  duty  during  the  calendar  year  1934  totalled 
£P2,429,526  on  total  imports  valued  at  £P15,152,781,  of  which  £P5 ,968,000  were 
exempt  from  duty  (£P3 ,854,000  under  the  Duties  Exemption  Ordinance, 
£P921,000  on  goods  from  Syria,  all  domestic  imports  from  which  are  duty  free, 
and  £P1, 193,000  for  Government,  military  and  Iraq  Petroleum  stores).  Import 
duties  in  1933  totalled  £P1, 687,987  on  goods  valued  at  £P9,644,000,  of  which 
£P4,756,000  were  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  proportion  of  duty-free  goods  to 
total  imports  in  1934  was  39-5  per  cent  compared  with  43  per  cent  in  1933. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 

Most  of  the  Jewish  co-operative  societies  established  in  1934  were  formed 
with  the  object  of  providing  better  and  cheaper  housing  for  members,  in  view 
of  the  abnormal  rise  in  rents.  There  were  forty-four  societies  of  this  type 
registered,  mainly  by  working  men.  The  dwellings  built  vary  considerably, 
from  apartment  nouses  of  over  thirty  flats  each.  The  societies  maintain  their 
own  schools,  recreation  grounds,  laundries,  and  shops. 

The  plan  of  providing  housing  facilities  for  the  working  classes  originated 
in  1928  with  the  formation  of  a  central  housing  organization  by  the  Jewish 
Labour  Federation,  which,  at  the  end  of  1934,  had  67,000  members,  45,000  living 
in  the  towns  and  16,600  in  the  villages,  while  5,700  belonged  to  workers'  settle- 
ments. The  Federation  assists  agricultural  labour  settlements  by  means  of 
loans.  It  has  organized  the  purchase  of  lands  for  settlements  of  certain  workers, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  lay-out  of  suburbs  and  the  construction  of  houses.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1934,  through  affiliated  societies,  building  land  sufficient  for  8,000 
apartments  had  been  acquired  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  large  towns,  and 
over  2,000  apartments  are  in  actual  occupation.  The  apartments  are  normally 
of  two  rooms,  with  modern  conveniences,  and  each  tenant  is  allowed  a  plot  of 
land  for  vegetable  growing.  The  total  expenditure  under  this  head  at  the  end 
of  1934  amounted  to  £P620,000,  half  of  which  was  invested  by  the  owners  them- 
selves. The  co-operative  selling  agency  of  the  agricultural  labour  settlements 
had  a  turnover  of  about  £P250,000  and  has  become  the  chief  supplier  of  dairy 
products  for  the  Jewish  population.  The  turnover  of  the  co-operative  wholesale 
society  of  the  Federation  reached  the  sum  of  £P200,000. 

In  the  sphere  of  agriculture,  irrigation  societies  have  been  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  Jewish  movement.  The  formation  of  new  co-operative  settle- 
ments and  of  general  agricultural  societies  which  also  supply  credit  facilities, 
continued.  Sixteen  new  irrigation  societies  were  formed  during  1934,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  forty,  and  testifying  to  the  more  intensive  forms  of  cultivation 
which  are  penetrating  the  Jewish  settlements. 

The  turnover  of  the  Tnuva  Society,  which  undertakes  the  marketing  of 
vegetables,  milk  and  fruit  of  a  number  of  co-operative  groups  and  units,  rose 
from  £P209,000  in  1933  to  £P284.000  in  1934.  There  were  no  new  co-operative 
marketing  societies  formed  last  year.  The  citrus  marketing  societies  handled 
1,770,541  cases  of  fruit  out  of  the  general  total  of  5,479,886  cases  packed  in  1934. 

There  were  thirty-one  industrial  producers'  and  service  societies  registered 
last  year,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  motor  trans- 
port societies  owing  to  the  opening  up  of  new  areas.  It  is  noted,  however,  that 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  centralization  of  purchases  by  these  societies, 
which  would  result  in  large  savings.  Ten  new  consumers'  societies  were  added, 
but  the  progress  of  this  type  of  society  is  hampered  by  the  free  credit  system 
prevalent  everywhere  in  Palestine. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Jewish  co-operative  movement  is  the 
formation  of  four  audit  unions  (for  producers,  consumers,  agricultural  and  labour 
credit  societies).  Out  of  a  total  of  541  Jewish  societies,  181  were  affiliated  to 
these  unions  at  the  end  of  1934,  and  also  with  the  Union  of  Credit  Societies, 
which  was  formed  eleven  years  ago. 
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There  were  38  urban  and  92  rural  credit  and  thrift  societies  registered  at 
the  close  of  last  year,  representing  only  a  slight  increase  over  1933,  owing  to 
the  registrar's  policy  of  refusing  the  registration  of  new  societies  in  towns  where 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  groups  already  exists.  It  is  sought  to  eliminate  the 
multiplicity  of  membership  which  is  one  of  the  heresies  of  the  Jewish  co-oper- 
ative credit  movement.  The  volume  of  business  of  existing  urban  credit  societies 
has  enormously  increased  owing  to  the  large  influx  of  capital  into  the  country. 

The  number  of  Arab  co-operative  societies  registered  at  the  end  of  1934 
was  only  50,  which  compares  with  541  Jewish.  The  formation  of  credit  and 
thrift  societies  in  the  Arab  villages  is  being  encouraged,  and  the  objects  have 
been  enlarged  so  as  to  promote  improved  farming,  prevent  extravagance,  arrange 
amicable  settlement  of  disputes,  and  provide  for  better  education.  Owing  to 
the  dangers  of  a  too  rapid  expansion  unaccompanied  by  patient  education  and 
constant  supervision,  however,  the  registrar  is  proceeding  cautiously  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  societies  among  the  Arab  cultivators. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE,  JANUARY  TO 

JUNE 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 

London,  August  21,  1935. — The  overseas  trade  returns  of  the  United  King- 
dom, which  are  now  available,  contain  tables  showing  the  total  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  countries  during  the  first  six  months  of  1935.  These  furnish 
further  proof  of  the  progressive  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
volume  of  commerce  exchanged  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Empire 
countries. 

As  regards  imports,  40  per  cent  of  the  total  is  derived  from  Empire  sources 
as  compared  with  38-8  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1934.  This  advance  was 
accomplished  despite  the  contraction  in  the  aggregate  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries. A  similar,  although  less  pronounced,  tendency  is  apparent  in  United 
Kingdom  domestic  exports,  46-5  per  cent  of  which  was  destined  for  other  British 
countries  compared  with  45-1  per  cent  in  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The 
proportions  of  trade  with  foreign  countries  declined  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
The  following  table  summarizes  the  situation  in  regard  to  imports,  British 


exports  and  re-exports: — 


.January  to  June 

January  to  June 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1935 

Imports  from 

£ 

£ 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

140,656,023 

143,864,348 

38-8 

40-0 

Foreign  countries  

221,541,761 

215,512,516 

61-2 

60-0 

362,197,784 

359,376,864 

100-0 

100-0 

Exports  to  (British  produce) 

British  countries  

85,490,066 

95,866,213 

45-1 

46-5 

Foreign  countries  

104,213,719 

110,608,978 

54-9 

53-5 

189,703,785 

206,475,191 

100-0 

100-0 

Re-exports  to 

5,458,101 

5,182,590 

18-8 

18-8 

Foreign  countries  

23,558,109 

23,661,184 

81-2 

82-0 

29,016,210 

28,843,774 

100-0 

100-0 

TRADE   WITH  CANADA 

As  will  have  been  evident  from  previous  reports  from  this  office,  Canada 
has  fully  maintained  her  share  of  the  market  this  year.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  actual  statistics  which  are  reproduced  below,  and  which  reveal  increases  in 
the  values  of  merchandise  both  imported  from  and  exported  to  Canada. 

Jan.-June,  1933  Jan.-June,  1934  Jan.-June,  1935 

Imports                                      £20,413,793  £22.114,687  £24,139,443 

Exports                                       7,204,156  9.267,820  9,536,665 

Re-exports                                      409,665  823,377  513,137 
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Expressed  as  percentages,  imports  from  the  Dominion  represented  6-1  per 
cent  of  the  total  trade  in  the  first  half  of  1934  and  6-7  per  cent  in  1935. 
Canadian  purchases  of  British  goods  were  4-8  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in 
the  January-to-June  period  of  1934,  and  4-6  per  cent  this  year.  The  slight 
decline  in  this  case  is  of  course  caused  by  the  growth  in  Britain's  total  exports. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  Canada's  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  moved 
upward. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  OTHER  DOMINIONS  AND  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Practically  all  British  countries,  with  one  or  two  prominent  exceptions, 
shared  in  the  increase  which  took  place  in  imports.  These  exceptions  were: 
New  Zealand,  whose  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  receded  from  £26,119,028 
in  the  first  half  of  1934  to  £23,042,225;  India,  whose  trade  shrank  from  £19,854,- 
105  to  £17,883,699;  and  South  Africa,  from  £6,561,353  to  £6,324,552.  On  the 
other  hand,  Australia  is  credited  with  imports  to  the  value  of  £30,030,589  as 
against  £27,523,825  in  the  first  half  of  1934,  and  the  Irish  Free  State  £8,416,917 
as  against  £8,005,032.  All  these  countries  purchased  more  of  the  United  King- 
dom's products.  New  Zealand  took  £5,935,487  as  against  £5,047,910;  India,  £18,- 
609,356  as  against  £17,015,528;  South  Africa,  £15,720,132  as  against  £13,824,129; 
Australia,  £13,345,690  as  against  £11,700,977;  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  £9,921,- 
086  as  against  £9,790,225. 

Among  foreign  countries  the  United  States  suffered  a  still  further  reverse 
in  imports,  the  trade  credited  to  that  country  being  £36,692,395  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1935  compared  with  £39,943,835  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  increased  her  purchases  of  British  goods 
from  £9,251,022  to  £10,215,177. 

MARKET  FOR  DRESSES  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  12,  1935. — Cotton  dresses  are  imported  from  the  United 
States  for  sale  during  the  summer  season.  There  is  quite  a  good  turnover  in 
these  frocks,  but  it  naturally  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  season.  Cotton  frocks 
are  not  worn  in  the  houses  in  Britain  as  they  are  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  as  without  central  heating  the  temperature  would  not  be  sufficiently 
warm  to  permit  of  such  a  practice.  Some  Canadian  cotton  frocks  have  been 
imported,  but  the  business  appears  to  have  been  inappreciable  in  the  North. 
In  order  to  effect  sales,  Canadian  dresses  must  be  equal  in  quality,  competitive 
in  price  and  not  inferior  in  style  as  compared  with  the  United  States  product. 
American  dresses  are  usually  bought  on  measurement,  since  they  are  well 
standardized,  and  the  sizes  correspond  more  or  less  to  the  various  numbers. 
The  buying  of  cotton  frocks  usually  begins  about  February.  So  far  as  price  is 
concerned,  a  full  range  is  usually  taken  from  the  cheapest  to  the  dearest.  Sizes 
in  England  are  not  nearly  so  closely  or  accurately  graded  as  the  Canadian  and 
American. 

Artificial  Silk  Frocks. — Artificial  silk  frocks  compete  with  cotton  frocks. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  competition  among  United  Kingdom  manufac- 
turers of  artificial  silk  frocks  due  to  over-expansion  in  the  industry,  but  the 
number  of  small  manufacturers  located  principally  in  the  East  end  of  London 
is  gradually  being  reduced.  Artificial  silk  frocks  can  be  purchased  from  manu- 
facturers as  low  as  5s.  a  garment. 

Silk  Dresses. — Some  Canadian  silk  dresses  came  into  the  North  three  or 
four  years  ago  and  a  few  have  been  sold  since,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are 
not  found  in  Lancashire  shops.   Considerable  quantities  of  American  silk  dresses 
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were  sold  during  the  same  period.  Several  years  ago  United  States  manufac- 
turers shipped  large  quantities  of  silk  frocks  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
apparently  conditions  had  not  been  carefully  studied  and  dresses  were  brought 
in  that  were  not  suitable;  a  number  of  these  had  short  sleeves,  which  can  only 
worn  in  warm  weather  in  this  country. 

Buyers  suggest  Canadian  manufacturers  desiring  to  cultivate  a  trade  in 
silk  and  cotton  dresses  in  this  country  should  make  personal  visits  and  care- 
fully study  local  requirements. 

The  prices  of  dresses  that  could  be  purchased  from  Canada  range  from 
20s.  up  to  about  49s.  6d.,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  would  be  in  the  20s.,  29s.  6d., 
35s.  and  42s.  grades.  These  prices  would  be  duty  paid  or  ex  quay.  The  duty 
on  silk  dresses  from  Canada  is  36%  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  from  the  United 
States  43^  per  cent,  the  Canadian  preference  being  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the 
duty.  Probably  the  best  time  for  selling  dresses  would  be  during  the  jobbing 
season  in  Canada. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Canadian  manufacturers  might  secure  business 
from  Australian  and  South  African  houses  which  have  directed  to  New  York 
business  that  formerly  was  placed  in  London  and  Paris.  Their  agents  expect 
to  buy  cheaply  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1934 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Imports 

Total  imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from  overseas  countries  during 
1934  were  valued  at  £62,758,528  as  against  £46,449,427  in  1933,  an  increase  of 
£16,309,101,  which  is  even  larger  than  last  year's  substantial  increase  over  1932. 

The  tonnage  of  overseas  cargo  landed  at  South  African  ports  amounted  to 
3,240,008  as  compared  with  2,409,000  in  1933. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

Of  the  ninety-seven  countries  trading  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
1934,  sixteen  account  for  £58,507,459  or  91-6  per  cent  of  the  imports. 

In  1934  there  were  only  minor  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  countries 
of  origin.  Canada,  however,  which  had  dropped  from  fifth  to  sixth  place  in 
1933,  recovered  strongly  to  fourth  place,  showing  practically  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent  in  actual  values  over  1933  and  increasing  her  percentage  share  of  total 
imports  by  1-4. 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the  sixteen  principal  suppliers, 
with  the  percentage  of  their  exports  to  South  Africa  for  the  last  three  years, 
based  on  all  imports,  excepting  specie  and  government  stores: — 

1932  1933  1934 


Country  of  Origin 

£1,000 

Per  Cent 

£1,000 

Per  Cent 

£1,000 

Per  Cen 

31,465 

100.0 

47,531 

100.0 

63,885 

100.0 

14,276 

45.4 

23,711 

49.9 

30,717 

48.1 

4,228 

13.4 

5,975 

12.6 

10,804 

16.9 

2,384 

7.6 

3,067 

6.4 

3,041 

4.8 

1,117 

3.5 

1,205 

2.5 

2,492 

3.9 

1,209 

3.8 

2,064 

4.3 

2,241 

3.5 

1,021 

3.2 

1,228 

2.6 

1,455 

2.3 

498 

1.6 

922 

1.9 

1,257 

2.0 

538 

1.7 

928 

2.0 

1,236 

1.9 

535 

1.7 

620 

1.3 

835 

1.3 

10  Italy  

475 

1.5 

737 

1.6 

822 

1.3 

11  Dutch  East  India  Islands  . . 

746 

2.4 

655 

1.4 

792 

1.2 
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1932  1933  1934 

Country  of  Origin  f  1,000  Per  Cent  £1,000  Per  Cent  £1,000  Per  Cent 


586 

1.9 

710 

1.5 

769 

1.2 

362 

1.1 

432 

0.9 

583 

0.9 

279 

0.9 

496 

1.0 

532 

0.8 

36 

0.1 

244 

0.5 

500 

0.8 

16  Finland  

0.4 

256 

0.5 

425 

0.7 

Total  sixteen  countries  . .  , 

.  28,431 

90.4 

43,256 

91.0 

58,507 

91.6 

The  substantial  percentage  increase  of  total  imports  credited  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1933  was  not  maintained  during  1934.  Total  importations  from 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  in  value  to  £30,717,303  from  £23,711,088  in  1933, 
but  this  represented  49  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  overseas  countries  as 
compared  with  51  •  1  per  cent  in  1933.  This  decline  was  undoubtedly  due  to  loss 
of  trade  to  the  United  States,  mainly  in  motor  cars.  The  percentage  of  the 
Union's  imports  from  that  country  increased  by  4-3,  or  more  than  double  the 
total  percentage  increase  obtained  by  Canada,  Sweden,  Persia,  and  Finland,  the 
only  other  countries  to  record  percentage  increases.  Although  these  were  the  only 
five  countries  able  to  increase  their  share  of  exports  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
out  of  the  sixteen  named  above,  no  less  than  fourteen  recorded  increases  in  actual 
shipments. 

Japan  had  shown  a  substantial  increase  both  in  percentage  and  in  ship- 
ments in  1933  over  1932.  In  1934,  although  a  slight  increase  in  shipments  was 
made,  Japan  fell  from  fourth  to  fifth  place  as  a  source  of  supply,  obtaining  3-5 
per  cent  as  compared  with  4-3  per  cent  in  1933. 

South  African  statistics  are  divided  into  thirteen  classes,  and  in  the  following 
table  a  summary  of  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  overseas  is  given 
comparing  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  by  far  the  chief  source 
of  supply,  with  those  from  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  foreign 
countries. 

Foodstuffs  ordinarily  come  under  class  1,  but  in  view  of  its  outstanding 

importance,  it  has  been  broken  up  and  shown  separately. 

Other  Parts  of 

United  Kingdom  British  Empire  Foreign  Countries  Total 
£1,000    Per  Cent  £1,000  Per  Cent  £1,000  Per  Cent  £1,000 

1  Animals,  agricultural  and  pas- 

toral products  (not  foodstuffs) 
Foodstuffs  

2  Ales,  spirits,  wines  and  bever- 

ages   

3  Tobacco  and  manufactures  there- 

of   

4  Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  ap- 

parel   

5  Metals,  metal  mfrs.,  machinery 

and  vehicles  

6  Minerals,     earthenware,  glass- 

ware and  cement  

7  Oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints  and 

varnish  

8  Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers 

9  Leather,     rubber     and  mfrs. 

thereof   

10  Wood,  cane,  wicker  and  mfrs. 

thereof     

11  Books,  paper  and  stationery  .  . 

12  Jewellery,     timepieces,  fancy 

goods  and  musical  instruments 

13  Miscellaneous  

Total  

The  United  Kingdorn  supplied  49  per  cent  of  the  Union's  imports  in  1934, 
obtaining  from  77-1  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  the  ales  and  spirits  class 
down  to  6-9  per  cent  of  the  wood  and  manufactures  thereof  group.  In  eight 
out  of  the  fourteen  groups,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  over  50  per  cent  in  each. 


109 
729 

39.3 
19.3 

30 
1,419 

10.8 
37.5 

139 
1,638 

49.9 
43.2 

279 
3,787 

424 

77.1 

13 

2.5 

112 

20.4 

551 

59 

56.0 

0.2 

0.2 

46 

43.8 

106 

9,970 

63.8 

1,200 

7.7 

4,444 

28.5 

15,616 

12,761 

51.6 

1,314 

5.3 

10,653 

43.1 

24,729 

563 

40.8 

25 

1.8 

794 

57.4 

1,383 

684 
1,420 

19.0 
49.9 

279 
135 

7.8 
4.8 

2,635 
1,288 

73.2 
45.3 

3,599 
2,844 

859 

45.1 

383 

20.1 

664 

34.8 

1,906 

186 
1,304 

6.9 
57.3 

289 
105 

10.7 
4.7 

2,236 
865 

82.4 
38.0 

2,712 
2,275 

685 
956 
30,717 

50.7 
59.3 
49.0 

19 
14 
5,231 

1.4 
0.9 
8.3 

647 
641 
26,809 

47.9 
39.8 
42.7 

1,352 
1,612 
62,758 
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In  only  three  classes,  however,  did  the  United  Kingdom  obtain  a  percentage 
increase  as  compared  with  1933.  The  greatest  percentage  decrease  was  in 
animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  in  which  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  fell  from  47-3  per  cent  to  39-3  per  cent.  Foreign  countries  were  the 
chief  sources  of  supply.  Fibres  and  textiles,  with  metals  and  manufactures 
thereof,  constitute  well  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  It  is  in  these  two 
large  groups  of  imports  that  the  United  Kingdom  obtains  such  a  large  share  of 
the  Union's  imports,  which  amounted  to  £22,732,763  in  1934,  or  approximately 
one-third  of  South  Africa's  total  imports. 

The  chief  sources  of  supply,  by  individual  countries,  for  the  various  classes 
listed  in  the  table  above,  were  as  follows: — 

Class  1:  Animals,  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Products  (not  Foodstuffs). — Canada,  £4,422; 
Australia,  £6.191 ;  New  Zealand.  £12,012;  France,  £3,355;  Germany,  £6,168;  Holland,  £22,176; 
Dutch  East  India  Islands,  £8,379;  Portuguese  East  Africa,  £12,563;  China,  £6,189;  United 
States,  £24,562  ;  Argentina.  £40,140. 

Class  1:  Foodstuffs.— Canada.  £333,655;  India,  £302.601 ;  Ceylon,  £448,562;  Kenya,  £98,- 
415;  Uganda,  £55,731;  Tanganyika,  £53,559;  Indo-China.  £55,79'0;  Holland,  £93,393;  Dutch 
East  India  Islands,  £115,040;  Norway,  £81,299;  Portuguese  East  Africa,  £119,920;  Siam, 
£77,051;  United  States.  £216.469;  Argentina.  £136.411 ;  Brazil.  £361,385. 

Class  2:  Ales,  Spirits,  Wines,  and  Beverages. — France,  £65,786;  Germany,  £15,104;  Hol- 
land, £9.544. 

Class  3:  Tobacco  and  Manufactures  thereof  .—Holland.  £11.292;  United  States,  £10,226; 
Cuba,  £21,598. 

Class  4-'  Fibres,  Yarns,  Textiles,  and  Apparel. — Canada.  £251.703;  India,  £887,840;  Czecho- 
slovakia, £137,607;  Belgium,  £352.675;  France,  £305,211 ;  Germany,  £356.421 ;  Italv,  £582,520; 
Switzerland,  £149,130;  Japan,  £1.575,064;  United  States,  £671,571. 

Class  5:  Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures,  Machinery,  and  Vehicles. — Canada,  £1,204,292; 
Belgium,  £622,659;   Germany,  £1.520,251;   Sweden,  £447,189;   United  States,  £7,086,966.' 

Class  6:  Minerals,  Earthenware,  Glassware,  and  Cement. — Czechoslovakia,  £9'3.389;  Bel- 
gium, £101,213;  Germany,  £147,300;  Japan,  £155.530;  United  States.  £106,190;  Brazil,  £49,928. 

Class  7:  Oils,  Waxes,  Resins,  Paints,  and  Varnish. — India,  £159.393;  Ceylon,  £66,580; 
Belgian  Congo,  £57,677;  Germany,  £49,216;  Holland,  £81,763;  Dutch  East  India  Islands, 
£557,712;  Norway,  £56,020;  Portuguese  East  Africa,  £62,546;  Russia,  £114,627;  Persia,  £489,- 
304;  United  States,  £1,059,076. 

Class  8:  Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  Fertilizers. — Canada,  £99,489;  Czechoslovakia,  £88,553; 
France,  £80,723;  Germany,  £271,113;  Holland,  £255.09'9;  Italy,  £63,666;  Sweden,  £52,200; 
Morocco,  £79',050;  United  States,  £233,618;  Chile,  £54,734. 

Class  9:  Leather,  Rubber,  and  Manufactures  thereof. — Canada,  £307,042;  Straits  Settle- 
ments, £55.662;  Czechoslovakia.  £50.744;  France,  £45,985;  Germany,  £124,173;  Dutch  East 
India  Islands,  £47,033;  United  States,  £264,128. 

Class  10:  Wood,  Cane,  Wicker,  and  Manufactures  thereof. — Canada,  £154,978;  India, 
£68.506;  Australia,  £57.868;  Poland,  £49.506;"  Finland,  £469.228;  Norway.  £72,580;  Russia, 
£210.842;  Sweden,  £459,200;  Japan.  £87,747;  Siam,  £88.898;  United  States,  £568.293. 

Class  11:  Books,  Paper,  and  Stationery. — Canada,  £102.803;  Finland.  £52,564;  Germany, 
£122,152;  Holland,  £83,489;  Norway,  £122,803;  Sweden,  £250,754;  United  States,  £126,368.^ 

Class  12:  Jewellery,  Timepieces,  Fancy  Goods,  and  Musical  Instruments. — Czechoslovakia, 
£75.297;  Germany,  £133,440;  Italy,  £45,649;  Switzerland,  £65,690;  Japan,  £132,895;  United 
States,  £153,99'9. 

Class  13:  Miscellaneous.— -Germany,  £253,782;  United  States,  £279,467. 

Analysis  of  Imports  by  Groups 

animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products 

Imports  under  this  heading,  when  foodstuffs  are  omitted,  constitute  the 
second  smallest  class  into  which  imports  are  divided.  The  1934  total  amounted 
to  £279,818  (£208,576)— a  slight  improvement  over  1933.  The  largest  entries  in 
this  class  consisted  of  sheep's  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  sausage  casings;  only 
the  last-named  product  is  of  interest  to  Canada,  with  imports  valued  at  £27,619 
(£24,952).  The  United  States  was  again  the  chief  source  of  supply  (£16,191). 
Canada  dropped  from  second  place  to  third  place  with  £3,679,  and  Holland 
moved  into  second  place  with  £4,384.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Denmark,  particularly  the  former,  declined  considerably. 
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FOODSTUFFS 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  were  valued  at  £3,787,782  as  compared  with  £3,113,814 
in  1933.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  were,  in  order,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ceylon, 
Brazil,  Canada,  and  India. 

The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  imported  biscuits, 
manufactured  sweets,  golden  syrup,  mustard,  sauces,  chutneys,  food  extracts  and 
essences.  Ceylon  is  the  great  source  of  supply  for  tea,  Brazil  for  coffee,  and 
Canada  last  year  for  wheat,  supplying  to  the  value  of  £192,000  out  of  total  wheat 
imports  of  £198,000.   India  supplied  chiefly  rice  and  ghee. 

ALES,  SPIRITS,  WINES,  AND  BEVERAGES 

Total  imports  under  this  class,  omitting  non-potable,  were  valued  at  £484,- 
638.  The  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £376,504,  of  which  whisky  constituted 
£335,897.  Germany  supplied  one-third  of  the  ale  and  beer  imports;  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Irish  Free  State  supplied  most  of  the  balance.  France  is  credited 
with  £58,931,  chiefly  brandy  and  sparkling  wines.  This  is  a  substantial  increase 
over  1933. 

TOBACCO   (CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES) 

Notwithstanding  a  strong  domestic  industry,  imports  under  this  heading 
have  shown  a  steady  increase  during  the  past  two  years.  Those  of  cigarettes  were 
valued  at  £57,641  (£49,963),  and  were  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  those  of  cigars  at  £45,371  (£34,569),  of  which  Cuba  is  credited  with  £21,556 
and  Holland  with  £11,286. 

FIBRES,  YARNS,  TEXTILES,  AND  APPAREL 

The  above  constitutes  the  second  largest  class  of  imports  into  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  was  valued  at  £15,616,778  (£13,832,481),  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  obtained  63-8  per  cent,  or  an  increased  share  of  the  total  in  this  class 
of  1-7  per  cent  over  1933.  Cotton  piece-goods  accounted  for  well  over  one- 
third  of  the  total,  £3,620,362  (£3,559,696),  of  which  the  United  Kingdom's  share 
amounted  to  £3,026,614  (£2,804,963).  Japan,  the  most  serious  competitor,  is 
credited  with  £297,744  (£391,943),  which  is  roughly  a  decline  of  one-half  as  much 
as  the  United  Kingdom's  increase.  Woollen  piece-goods  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  £1,533,220  (£1,297,342).  Here  also  the  United  Kingdom  was  by  far  the 
most  important  source  of  supply  with  £1,285,380  (£1,097,228).  Women's  outer 
garments  were  valued  at  £1,515,941  (£1,245,660):  United  Kingdom,  £1,036,385. 
Hosiery  valued  at  £717,358  (£663,632)  was  imported,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Japan  supplying  most  of  the  cotton  hosiery  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 
Woollen  hosiery  and  socks  came  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
other  types  of  hosiery,  such  as  silk,  with  imports  valued  at  £196,731  (£130,682), 
principally  from  Canada;  women's  underclothing,  £310,159  (£261,667),  chiefly 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  jute  bags,  £648,746  (£401,145),  from  India;  silk 
piece-goods,  £419,336  (£483,148) ,  in  which  Japan  was  credited  with  nearly 
75  per  cent;  hats  and  caps,  370,534  dozen  valued  at  £454,144,  chiefly  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Italy;  rayon  artificial  silk,  £952,322  (£805,043),  of  which  Japan 
supplied  over  half,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total ;  Italy  and  France  were  among  the  other  sources  of  supply. 

METALS,  METAL  MANUFACTURES,  MACHINERY  AND  VEHICLES 

This  is  the  largest  class  of  imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  valued  in 
1934  at  £24,729,394  (£14,903,284) .  These  figures,  large  as  they  are,  do  not  include 
Government  stores,  which  in  this  class  amounted  to  £1,908,696  (£572,500). 
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The  great  increase  in  Government  purchases  during  1934  is  accounted  for 
by  such  large  items  as  telegraph  and  telephone  material,  £245,867;  railway 
sleepers,  £223,253;  rolling  stock,  £299,990;  locomotives,  £146,993;  and  rails, 
£190,189. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  the  exception 
of  sleepers,  which  are  received  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  Canada  obtains  a 
fair  portion  of  the  business  in  rails. 

Some  of  the  more  important  groups  of  imports  under  the  present  heading 
are:  iron  and  steel,  including  pig,  angle,  bar,  drill  steel,  and  hoop  iron,  valued  at 
£760,229  (£671,702),  of  which  the  United  Kingdom's  share  was  £542,079  (£388,- 
108).   Germany  and  Belgium  are  also  important  contributors. 

Motor  vehicles,  including  cars,  trucks,  chassis,  and  accessories,  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  £6,084,955  (£2,845,484).  The  United  States  far  surpassed  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  source  of  supply,  with  imports  valued  at  £3,912,528  (£1,577,- 
131),  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  £1,418,016  (£930,198).  The 
United  Kingdom  recorded  what  must  ordinarily  be  considered  as  a  good  increase 
over  the  previous  year,  but  this  was  well  below  that  shown  by  the  United  States, 
which  amounted  to  approximately  100  per  cent. 

Imports  of  electric  cables,  wire,  stoves,  meters,  insulators,  and  fittings  were 
valued  at  £1,714,234  (£1,133,587) ;  agricultural  implements  at  £1,015,865 
(£458,860);  pipes  and  tubing  at  £764,194  (£568,594);  wire,  such  as  baling, 
fencing,  netting,  and  other,  at  £626,197  (£479,824).  The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
chief  source  of  supply  for  these,  having  almost  a  monopoly  in  a  large  number 
of  the  individual  items  in  the  various  groups  listed  above. 

(Additional  commodities  in  this  class  will  be  analysed  in  more  detail  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  under  the  heading  of  imports 
from  Canada.) 

MINERALS,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASSWARE,  AND  CEMENT 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  £1,383,221  as  against  £909,- 
137  in  1933.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  40-8  per 
cent,  a  decline  of  1-4  per  cent.  The  main  item  in  this  group  is  china  and  por- 
celain, £233,440  (£187,550).  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  supply; 
Japan  is  a  close  second.    Czechoslovakia  is  in  third  place. 

Glass  bottles  and  jars,  and  roof  and  flooring  tiles,  are  other  important  items 
in  this  class,  and  are  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  tiles, 
for  which  Germany  is  the  main  source  of  supply. 

OILS,  WAXES,  RESINS,  PAINTS,  AND  VARNISH 

Imports  were  valued  at  £3,599,855  as  against  £3,206,767  in  1933.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  classes  for  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  a  major  source  of 
supply.  The  most  important  item  is  motor  spirits  such  as  gasolene,  imports  of 
which  were  valued  at  £1,164,849  as  compared  with  £1,034,331  in  1933.  In  view 
of  the  very  heavy  imports  of  motor  cars  in  1934,  this  figure  will  undoubtedly  show 
a  large  increase  during  1935.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  were  Persia,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  the  United  States.  Lubricating  oils,  illuminating  and  lamp  oils 
were  also  imported  in  large  quantities,  showing  slight  increases  over  the  previous 
year.  The  United  States  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for  both  of  these  items. 
Imports  of  distempers,  colour  washes,  and  water  paints  are  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  while  stains  and  bitumen  paints  and  mixed  paints  were  imported 
chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Polishes  of  all  kinds  other  than  boot  polish, 
and  soaps  of  all  kinds,  were  imported  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  AND  FERTILIZERS 

Imports  of  this  class  were  valued  at  £2,844,333  (£2,291,700),  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  49-9  per  cent.  The  more  important  commodities  were: 
cyanide,  valued  at  £371,152  (£351,442),  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
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Canada;  glycerine,  £256,104  (£242,237),  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France; 
powder  and  liquid  for  destruction  of  agricultural  pests,  £217,730  (£114,141),  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  and  Germany;  medicinal  preparations  (specifics), 
£298,008  (£243,866) ;  fertilizers,  £458,615  (£297,671),  with  Holland  and  Morocco 
as  chief  sources  of  supply. 

LEATHER,  RUBBER,  AND  MANUFACTURES 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  £1,906,783  (£1,485,668), 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  45  •  1  per  cent.  The  most  important  item 
was  motor  car  tires  and  tubes,  valued  at  £623,493  (£380,820),  chiefly  from 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  important  items  were:  leather  foot- 
wear, £234,789  (£200,704) ,  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom;  leather  in  the  piece 
(calf),  £100,235  (£46,821),  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Holland;  glace  kid,  £74,- 
424  (£105,957),  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

WOOD,  CANE,  WICKER,  AND  MANUFACTURES 

Total  imports  in  this  class  were  valued  at  £2,712,373  (£1,667,514).  Imports 
of  lumber  showed  a  large  increase  both  in  quantity  and  value.  (Full  details  will 
be  given  under  imports  from  Canada  in  the  next  issue.) 

BOOKS,  PAPER,  AND  STATIONERY 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  £2,275,401  (£1,889,534),  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  57-3  per  cent.  The  main  imports  consisted  of 
wrapping  paper,  valued  at  £289,158  (£232,848),  from  Sweden  and  Finland;  news- 
print, £196,397  (£177,964),  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  obtaining  the 
main  share.  Printed  books,  newspapers,  and  music  sheets  are  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

JEWELLERY,  TIMEPIECES,  FANCY  GOODS,  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Total  imports  were  valued  at  £1,352,488  (£1,047,060),  the  United  Kingdom 
obtaining  50-7  per  cent  of  the  trade.  Jewellery  and  fancy  goods,  as  in  previous 
years,  were  received  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom;  Switzerland  supplied  the 
bulk  of  the  timepieces.  Musical  instruments  consist  primarily  of  gramophones 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  £1,612,081  (£1,364,303):  the 
United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  59-3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  chief  items 
of  import  were:  ammunition  and  fuses,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  films, 
including  both  silent  and  sound,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  but  with  the 
United  Kingdom  obtaining  an  increasing  share  of  the  market. 

PRODUCTION   AND  CONSUMPTION   OF   EPSOM   SALTS   IN  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  July  31,  1935. — Magnesium  sulphate  or  epsom  salts  is  produced 
in  India  artificially  by  dissolving  magnesite  (magnesium  carbonate)  in  sulphuric 
acid  and  crystallizing  the  resultant  solution.  The  production  is  not  large,  being 
probably  less  than  1,000  tons  (of  2,240  pounds)  per  annum  as  it  is  dependent 
upon  available  supplies  of  sulphuric  acid  which  is  also  used  for  many  other 
manufacturing  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  fairly  large  quantities  of  the  salts 
are  imported  annually,  principally  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
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while  within  the  past  year  an  internationally  known  chemical  industry  has 
arranged  with  the  Government  to  work  natural  deposits  of  the  salt  within  the 
country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  from  Empire  and  foreign  countries 
during  the  years  ending  March  31,  from  1930-1934: — 

1929-30  1930-31  1931-32  1932-33  1933-34 

United  Kingdom  (including 

Channel  Islands)..    .Cwts.  1,735  811  520  637  1,033 

Its.  19,288  12,537  9,401  11,919  20,181 

Total  British  Empire..    .Cwts.  1,755  820  520  676  1,093 

Its.  19,484  12,627  9,404  12,076  20,441 

Germany  Cwts.  58,263  43,769  16,054  9,260  11,188 

Its.  188,051  150,973  57,020  30,946  34,035 

Japan  Cwts.        150  7,763 

Rs.  ....  ....  ....  381  16,480 

Total  foreign  Cwts.  58,963  43,779  16,056  9,608  18,951 

Rs.  189,861  151,054  57,037  31,992  50,517 

The  principal  uses  for  magnesium  sulphate  in  India  are  in  the  textile  industry, 
where  it  is  utilized  in  the  sizing  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  in  the  leather  industry  for 
chrome  tanning,  while  appreciable  quantities  of  the  finer  grades  are  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  commercial  form  is  the  hydrated  crystalline  variety. 
That  used  for  medicinal  purposes  is  to  British  Pharmacopoeia  standards  and  is 
usually  imported  in  wooden  boxes  containing  1-ounce  packets  of  the  salt.  It  is 
sold  principally  to  the  poorer  classes  through  the  bazaar  trade.  Certain  Indian 
manufacturers  of  pharmaceuticals  have  installed  machinery  with  a  view  to 
refining  the  coarser  varieties  of  the  salts  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  duty  on  epsom  salts  is  now  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  Rs.1/4  per  cwt., 
whichever  is  the  higher.  No  preference  is  granted  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
landed  c.i.f.  price  of  magnesium  sulphate  at  Bombay  is  estimated  at  Rs.57  per 
ton,  while  for  a  period  of  years  c.i.f.  Bombay  quotations  of  British  and  Con- 
tinental manufacturers  have  ranged  from  £4  4s  to  £5  sterling  per  ton.  These 
prices  are  stated  to  be  in  many  instances  much  lower  than  quotations  in  England 
on  the  same  salts. 

While  it  is  understood  that  there  are  natural  deposits  of  the  salt  in  Canada, 
and  producers  of  it  might  consider  entering  the  Indian  market,  in  view  of  the 
competition  which  exists  and  the  interests  already  established,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  producers  would  be  able  to  meet  prevailing  prices.  The  three  principal 
competitors  in  the  market  'at  present  are  a  British,  a  Japanese,  and  a  German  or 
Continental  company,  each  representing  a  trading  combine  in  chemical  products 
in  their  respective  countries.  Not  only  do  these  organizations  supply  the  market 
with  various  salts  and  chemicals,  but  they  also  supply  the  textile  industry  with 
their  dyes  and  other  requirements  of  a  like  nature,  so  that  they  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  one  item  for  their  trade  with  the  country. 


RADIO  IN  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  July  5,  1935. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  wireless  or  radio  receiv- 
ing sets  in  a  position  to  export  and  who  are  interested  in  the  Indian  market 
would  do  well  to  give  it  serious  attention  in  view  of  important  developments  that 
are  promised  in  what  has  until  recently  been  a  comparatively  unexploited  field. 
There  are  at  present  numerous  wireless  receiving  sets  in  operation  in  India,  mostly 
of  foreign  origin,  supplied  principally  from  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands, although,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  statistics  noted  below,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  a  substantial  contributor.  The  United  Kingdom  manufacturer 
has  an  advantage  of  10  per  cent  in  customs  duties  under  the  United  Kingdom- 
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India  trade  agreement.  The  duties  are,  standard  rate  applicable  to  all  imports 
except  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  preferential 
tariff  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  of  British  manufacture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  of  wireless  apparatus  during 
the  last  three  fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  together  with  countries  of  origin: — 

1932-33         1933-34  1934-35 
Rs.  Rs.  Rs. 


United  Kingdom.  .   839,572  571,971  466,316 

Germany   48,809  56,914  77,574 

Netherlands   65,408  98,620  155,407 

United  States   61,257  178,944  830,348 

Other  countries   22,887  209,822  65,200 


Total   1,037,933       1,116,271  1,594,845 


An  indication  of  the  advance  that  is  being  made  in  wireless  reception  and 
broadcasting  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  India  has 
granted  the  sum  of  Rs.2,000,000  for  broadcasting  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
shortly  a  large  transmitting  station  at  Delhi.  The  wave  length  chosen  for  the 
initial  working  is  approximately  340  metres,  the  precise  frequency  being  882 
kilocycles  per  second,  but  the  apparatus  is  adjustable  for  the  wrhole  medium- 
broadcast  waveband — that  is,  200  to  550  metres.  If  necessary,  the  wave 
length  can  be  changed,  as  it  is  quite  possible  for  interference  to  be  caused  to  the 
reception  of  Indian  stations  by  high-power  broadcasting  stations  in  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  at  night,  and  at  the  extreme  range  of  Indian 
stations,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  wave  length  at  short  notice. 
For  these  reasons  a  continuously  variable-tube  type  of  frequency  control  has 
been  selected  in  preference  to  a  crystal.  The  station  is  rated  at  20  kilowatts  to 
the  aerial,  and  will  have  effective  power  not  to  permit  any  rapid  change  in  wave 
length  and  frequency.  After  the  best  wave  length  has  been  proved  by  experience, 
it  will  be  possible  to  install  crystal  control  if  desirable,  similar  to  that  now  in 
use  in  the  stations  of  the  Indian  State  Broadcasting  Service  in  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta. It  is  also  possible  that  a  similar  station  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future 
in  Madras,  while  the  need  of  improving  and  enlarging  the  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
stations  is  recognized. 

The  sales  possibilities  of  the  Indian  market  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  early  days  of  broadcasting  in  this  country,  90  per  cent  of  the 
licences  for  receivers  were  taken  out  by  Indians.  Regulations  require  dealers 
to  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  customers  for  such  apparatus. 
The  Indian  Broadcasting  Service  was  initially  designed  principally  for  Indian 
listeners.  As  a  consequence,  it  has  not  made  much  appeal  to  Europeans,  who 
take  a  greater  interest  in  the  Empire  short-wave  service.  Canadian  firms  should 
therefore  do  well  to  examine  carefully  the  prospects  and  conditions  of  marketing 
sets  suitable  for  such  reception,  while  local  circumstances  must  also  be  thoroughly 
investigated  as  they  vary  greatly.  Transmitting  conditions  in  one  centre  may 
restrict  the  demand  for  sets  of  wide  range  or  great  selectivity,  while  in  up-country 
areas  there  may  be  a  demand  for  receivers  capable  of  taking  European  and  other 
transmissions.  In  certain  centres  current  may  not  be  available,  so  that  battery 
sets  are  required,  while  in  a  number  of  up-country  localities  a  fair  business  is 
to  be  done  in  imported  components  for  assembly  into  sets  of  the  more  simple 
types.  However,  generally  throughout  the  Mofussil,  or  country  districts,  condi- 
tions are  changing  fairly  rapidly  as  electric  transmission  is  improved  and  the 
distribution  of  electric  current  spreads.  As  an  example  of  the  progress  that  is 
being  made,  in  the  early  part  of  the  current  year  a  village  broadcasting  service 
was  inaugurated  in  the  North-Western  Frontier  Province. 

A  publication  entitled  "  List  of  Electrical  Undertakings  in  India  "  may  be 
consulted  by  interested  Canadian  firms  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  on  application,  mentioning  file  No.  28608.    While  this  publica- 
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tion  is  not  recent,  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  different  types  of  electrical 
installations  throughout  India. 

When  manufacturers  enter  into  connections  in  this  country  the  distributors 
should  be  carefully  instructed  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent  types  of 
sets  being  sold  in  districts  where  conditions  of  reception  render  them  unsuitable. 
Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  past  has  been  due  to  purchasers  having  been 
sold  a  type  of  receiver  entirely  unsuitable  to  the  conditions  existing  in  their 
locality.  For  this  and  similar  reasons  manufacturers  should  also  take  special 
care  to  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  distributors  and  agents  who  thoroughly 
understand  broadcasting  and  radio  reception. 

MARKET  FOR   LADIES'   DRESSES   AND  HATS   IN  THE  EASTERN 
GROUP   OF  THE   BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  AND 
BRITISH  GUIANA 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  August  15,  1935. — There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  ready- 
to-wear  dresses  and  smartly  styled  ladies'  hats,  particularly  in  Trinidad,  Bar- 
bados, and  British  Guiana,  the  larger  colonies  of  this  territory.  Formerly  there 
was  a  small  importation  of  ready-made  dresses,  as  local  dressmakers,  earning 
from  50  to  75  cents  per  day,  turned  out  a  good  product,  and  practically  all  of 
the  dresses  worn  were  manufactured  from  material  imported  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

The  influence  of  the  films,  fashion  magazines,  and  the  increasing  influx 
of  tourists  during  the  past  two  years  has  aided  in  creating  a  demand  for  smartly 
cut  frocks  which  local  seamstresses  are  unable  to  copy  satisfactorily.  The 
leading  department  stores,  as  a  result,  are  displaying  more  attractive  hats  and 
dresses,  and,  in  addition,  the  number  of  small  specialty  shops  is  increasing. 

Merchants  who  confined  their  efforts  to  the  sale  of  dress  materials  and 
cheap  lines  of  hats  in  the  past  are  now  opening  semi-ready  dress  departments 
and  displaying  more  stylish  and  somewhat  higher-priced  hats.  It  is  probable 
that  the  leading  shops  will  endeavour  to  stimulate  sales  of  these  articles,  and 
imports  of  ready-to-wear  dresses  and  attractive  hats  will  undoubtedly  increase. 
Canadian  hats  and  dresses  which  have  been  sold  on  these  markets  recently 
have  appealed  to  the  buying  public,  as- they  are  reasonably  priced  and  of  attrac- 
tive design,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  local  buyers  will  purchase  more 
of  these  from  the  Dominion.  This  tendency  is  contrary  to  the  usual  cheap-price 
policy  existing  in  this  market;  the  average  shopper  buying  ladies'  apparel  now 
demands  articles  that  are  smart  in  appearance. 

DRESSES 

There  are  no  separate  statistics  showing  the  value  of  imports  of  ready-to- 
wear  dresses.  It  is  estimated  that  annual  sales  would  be  approximately  $17,000 
in  Trinidad,  $10,000  in  Barbados,  and  $7,000  in  British  Guiana.  Total  sales  in 
the  remainder  of  the  territory  would  amount  to  approximately  $2,000.  Low- 
priced  American  house  dresses,  costing  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  a  limited  quantity  of  English  and  French  evening  gowns,  costing  from  $50 
to  $60  per  dozen,  are  imported  each  year. 

The  most  popular  selling  lines  at  present  are  smart  house  dresses,  sports 
dresses,  and  afternoon  dresses  which  retail  at  from  $4  to  $5  each.  These  would 
have  to  range  from  $21  to  $40  per  dozen  f.o.b.  Canadian  port.  Chief  competi- 
tion to  Canadian  exporters  of  these  lines  comes  from  job  lots  of  late  styles 
shipped  from  the  United  States,  which  are  purchased  for  as  low  as  from  $1.50 
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to  $1.75  each.  Cotton  house  dresses  and  morning  dresses  made  from  prints, 
piques,  and  imitation  linens,  which  are  quoted  at  from  $6  to  $15  per  dozen  f.o.b., 
also  have  a  ready  sale.  The  best  selling  materials  in  the  higher-priced  lines  are 
artificial  silk  crepes  of  light  shades.  There  is  a  limited  demand  from  exclusive 
shops  for  frocks  and  evening  dresses  which  would  retail  at  from  $6  to  $18  each. 

ladies'  hats 

Large  quantities  of  ladies'  straw  hats  are  imported  from  the  United  King- 
dom, as  these  are  worn  throughout  the  year.  Practically  all  of  the  leading  retail 
stores  have  buying  offices  or  confirming  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
through  these  they  buy  large  stocks  in  August  or  September  at  job-lot  prices, 
frequently  as  low  as  5s.  a  dozen  for  trimmed  and  untrimmed  straws.  Consign- 
ment shipments  of  the  latest  models  of  English  hats  are  also  forwarded  at  regular 
intervals  from  the  above  sources.  The  style  and  quality  of  Canadian  and 
United  States  hats  priced  at  from  $6  to  $14  per  dozen  c.i.f.  have  found  favour 
with  the  buying  public,  and  it  is  sales  of  this  type  of  hat  that  will  increase.  To 
appeal  to  buyers  they  should  be  of  light  colours,  the  most  popular  selling  lines 
retailing  at  from  $1  to  $2.50  each.  There  is  a  limited  market  for  exclusive  lines 
of  individual  hats  costing  from  $2.40  to  $3  c.i.f.  The  principal  demand  in  the 
more  expensive  hats  is  for  those  manufactured  from  crepe,  with  a  smaller  sale 
for  those  made  of  linen  and  ribbon. 

IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  and  source  of  imports  of  hats  and 
bonnets  into  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana  during  the  calendar  year 
1934:— 

Trinidad  British  Guiana  Barbados 

Total   £24,352  $96,493  £16,411 

United  Kingdom   18,108  65,751  13,596 

Italy   2,254  11,828  1,503 

Japan   1,735  14,346  509 

United  States   1,161  2,391  364 

Ecuador   397     

British  East  Indies   260     

Canada   144  290  62 

Germany     910   

British  India     745  278 

Imports  of  hats  and  bonnets  into  the  colony  of  the  Windward  Islands  were 
valued  at  £5,609  in  1934,  while  imports  into  the  Leeward  Islands  in  1933  (figures 
for  1934  are  not  available)  amounted  to  £2,481.  The  figures  supplied  above 
include  imports  of  men's  hats  and  caps  and  headgear,  in  addition  to  ladies'  hats. 
The  totals  for  Italy  and  Japan  are  made  up  mainly  of  felt  hats,  while  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  largely  ladies'  hats.  The  United  Kingdom  supplies 
both  ladies'  and  men's  hats. 

DISTRIBUTION 

There  are  very  few  resident  agents  handling  ladies'  hats  and  dresses.  Small 
regular  consignments  of  latest  styles  are  forwarded  to  the  larger  stores  from 
buying  houses  abroad.  This  method  limits  the  exporter  to  one  or  two  customers 
in  each  of  these  colonies.  Local  merchants  prefer,  if  possible,  to  purchase  from 
sample,  and  accordingly  travelling  representatives  have  been  securing  orders. 
The  leading  stores  are  in  such  close  proximity  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
each  one  with  different  lines,  iand  merchants  will  not  purchase  unless  the  par- 
ticular line  they  are  buying  is  confined  solely  to  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  a  travelling  representative  or  local  agent  to  have  a  variety  of  attractive 
styles.  In  the  case  of  ready-to-wear  dresses,  the  majority  of  buyers  prefer  to 
buy  the  samples  outright  rather  than  order  from  them.  Inquiries  for  Canadian 
hats  and  dresses  have  been  received  from  reliable  importers;  agents  and  inter- 
ested exporters  should  communicate  with  this  office. 
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IMPORT  DUTIES 

Ladies'  hats  and  dresses  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  20  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff 
plus  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  when  imported  into  Trinidad  and 
Barbados. 

In  British  Guiana  dresses  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  and  30  per  cent  plus  36  cents  each  under  the  general  tariff, 
and  hats  and  bonnets  to  15  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  under  the  British  preferen- 
tial and  general  tariffs  respectively.  A  bill  of  entry  tax  of  3  per  cent  is  charged 
in  respect  of  most  imports  into  British  Guiana,  including  hats  and  dresses. 

British  preferential  tariff  rates  are  accorded  to  hats  and  dresses  of  Canadian 
manufacture. 

POTATO  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  fl.  equals  $0,402  at  par  and  approximately  $0.67  at  current  rate  of  exchange;  one 
metric  ton  equals  2,204-6  lbs.;  100  kilos  equal  220-46  lbs.;  one  hectare  equals  2-471  acres.) 

Rotterdam,  August  9,  1935. — Owing  to  low  prices  and  bad  market  con- 
ditions, coupled  with  government  action  to  restrict  output,  the  production  of 
potatoes  in  the  Netherlands  is  declining.  The  total  area  under  this  crop  is 
344,748  acres  in  comparison  with  355,497  acres  in  1934  and  a  yearly  average 
of  419,142  acres  during  the  period  from  1924  to  1933.  Potatoes,  which  is  a 
crop  of  some  consequence,  are  produced  in  the  Netherlands  for  two  general  pur- 
poses: first,  for  ordinary  consumption  as  a  foodstuff ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  flour,  dextrine  and  other  products.  Throughout 
this  report  these  will  be  referred  to  respectively  as  food  potatoes  and  factory 
potatoes.  The  former  is  a  more  important  crop  than  the  latter,  the  area  sown 
being  roughly  in  a  ratio  of  4  to  1.  In  1935,  for  instance,  the  area  planted  with 
food  potatoes  is  277,049  acres  as  compared  with  only  67,698  acres  under  factory 
potatoes. 

CROP  CONDITIONS 

The  general  condition  of  the  1935  food  potato  crop  is  slightly  more  favour- 
able than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  since 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  when  indications  were  that  the  yield  would  be  sub- 
normal. On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  factory  potato  crop  has  retro- 
gressed. In  an  official  report  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  both  the  food 
and  factory  potato  crop  are  shown  at  the  middle  of  July  as  being  between  fairly 
good  and  good. 

EXPORTS  OF  FRESH  POTATOES 

Fresh  potatoes  are  exported  from  the  Netherlands  to  some  thirty-five  differ- 
ent countries.  While  the  principal  markets  are  in  Europe,  they  compete  with  the 
Canadian  product  in  such  areas  as  South  and  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Both  the  volume  and  value  of  total  potato  exports  have  contracted 
sharply  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression.  In  1930  the  aggregate  was 
560,350  metric  tons  (18,885,622  fl.).  In  1934  these  figures  were  234,315  tons 
(10,413,456  fl.). 

In  the  Dutch  trade  statistics,  exports  are  classified  under  four  different  head- 
ings. Details  regarding  each  of  these,  together  with  the  names  used,  are  sub- 
joined:— 

Clay  Potatoes. — These  are  so  designated  from  the  fact  that  they  are  grown 
for  the  greater  part  in  a  clay  soil.  They  are  by  a  wide  margin  the  most  important 
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of  the  export  groups,  and  their  distribution  is  also  the  widest  with  shipments 
going  to  over  thirty  different  countries. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  most  commodities,  both  the  volume  and  value 
of  total  exports  of  clay  potatoes  have  shrunk  considerably  since  the  beginning 
of  the  depression  as  the  following  table  indicates: — 

Metric  Tons        1,000  Fl. 


1930   358,046  11,764 

1931   171,983  8,907 

1932   179,759  5,013 

1933   171,830  2,567 

1934   107,617  3,236 


As  regards  the  1934  exports,  the  best  markets,  together  with  the  quantity 
and  value  going  to  each,  were:  Belgium  (31,981  tons  at  661,633  fl.) ;  Germany 
(20,318  tons  at  1,193,886  fl.) ;  the  United  Kingdom  (14,080  tons  at  422,589  fl.) ; 
French  Morocco  (12,517  tons  at  203,916  fl.) ;  and  Portugal  (8,223  tons  at  159,184 
fl.).  Other  markets  taking  substantial  quantities  included  Egypt,  Spanish 
Morocco,  the  British  and  French  colonies  in  South  America,  Curacao,  Gibraltar, 
and  Venezuela. 

Moorland  Potatoes. — These  are  now  of  but  little  importance.  Exports  to 
all  destinations  during  the  past  five  years  have  been  as  subjoined: — 

Metric  Tons        1,000  Fl. 


1930   21,032  596 

1931   90,061  3,343 

1932   96,928  3,585 

1933   926  13 

1934   1,639  39 


These  go  principally  to  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Morocco,  Belgium,  and 
Gibraltar. 

Sand  Potatoes. — There  has  also  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  exportation 
of  so-called  sand  potatoes,  the  movement  in  1934  only  equalling  about  a  tenth 
of  the  1930  figure.  Belgium  is  the  leading  market,  and  last  year  took  about  a 
third  of  the  total.  Germany  was  a  poor  second,  followed  by  Morocco  and 
Portugal. 

Particulars  of  total  exports  of  sand  potatoes  since  1930  are  appended: — 

Metric  Tons         1,000  Fl. 


1930   106,592  2,630 

1931   139,002  4,668 

1932   118,444  3,670 

1933   11,667  128 

1934   12,939  265 


Seed  Potatoes. — Contrary  to  the  case  with  other  varieties,  the  foreign  sales 
of  Dutch  seed  potatoes  have  not  fallen  during  recent  years  but  have  even  tended 
to  increase.  The  value  of  seed  potato  exports  in  1934  represented  65  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  total  potato  exports. 

Annual  exports  of  seed  potatoes  during  the  past  five  years  have  been  as 
follows: — 

Metric  Tons         1,000  Fl. 


1930   74,680  3,896 

1931   106,460  6,879 

1932   109,039  4,370 

1933   71,683  2,498 

1934   112,120  6,872 


As  far  as  distribution  is  concerned,  Belgium  and  France  are  the  principal 
purchasers  and  in  1934  took  between  them  about  77  per  cent  of  the  total.  Other 
important  markets  in  the  order  named  were:  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  All  seed  potatoes  leaving  the  Nether- 
lands must  conform  to  certain  standards  and  be  accompanied  by  an  official 
certificate. 
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EXTENT  OF  CROP 

Concurrently  with  the  decline  in  acreage,  the  volume  of  the  Dutch  potato 
crop  is  also  contracting,  the  1934  production  representing  only  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  1929  production.  The  actual  yield  in  hectolitres  (of  154  pounds)  since 
1929  has  been  as  follows: — 

Food  Potatoes     Factory  Potatoes 
Hectolitres  Hectolitres 


1929   42,004.402  18,956,934 

1930   31,361,602  13,843,581 

1931   32,532,144  9,562,706 

1932   41,844,737  11,109,879 

1933   35,001,680  9,892,131 

1934   31,340,301  12,235,045 


CONTROL  OF  PRODUCTION 

The  production  and  trade  in  potatoes  and  potato  products  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  subject  to  a  somewhat  complicated  form  of  state  control,  details  in  con- 
nection with  which  are  constantly  being  amended.  Distress  in  various  branches 
of  agriculture  which  developed  with  the  depression  caused  the  enactment  of  crisis 
legislation  to  aid  primary  producers  and  to  concurrently  make  their  activities 
subject  to  government  regulations. 

As  far  as  potatoes  are  concerned,  this  dates  from  September,  1933.  In  the 
interval  the  degree  of  control  has  fluctuated.  In  brief,  it  may  be  stated,  however, 
that  restrictions  have  been  placed  as  to  the  maximum  area  which  may  be  seeded 
with  potatoes.  Licences  must  be  secured  to  grow  potatoes.  The  inland  trans- 
portation of  potatoes  has  been  made  subject  to  permit  and  has  been  allowable 
only  upon  the  payment  of  a  transportation  fee,  varying  from  1  fl.  to  2  fl.  per 
100  kilos.  There  were  certain  exemptions  provided,  including  potatoes  for 
export. 

By  virtue  of  a  decree  passed  in  March,  1935,  the  system  of  collecting 
transportation  fees  was  abandoned  as  far  as  this  year's  crop  of  food  potatoes  is 
concerned.  It  was  replaced  with  a  levy  at  the  source,  which  took  the  form  of  a 
taxation  of  30  fl.  per  hectare.  Patches  beneath  500  square  metres  in  area  are 
exempted  from  this  tax.  Imports  have  also  been  restricted  and  made  subject 
to  a  so-called  monopoly  duty.  The  income  from  these  levies,  which  must  be 
met  by  the  domestic  consumer,  is  paid  into  a  fund  which  is  used  to  subsidize 
producers. 

EXPORT  CONTROL 

Apart  from  exercising  centralized  control  of  imports,  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment also  has  a  monopoly  of  potato  exports  through  the  export  control  office 
for  vegetables,  fruit  and  potatoes,  which  is  located  at  The  Hague.  For  early 
potatoes  this  organization  prescribes  different  grades  for  potatoes  according  to 
size,  that  they  must  be  fairly  uniform  in  shape,  and  free  from  sand  or  clay. 
The  method  of  packing  is  also  specified.  All  exporters  must  route  their  sales 
through  this  office. 

IMPORTATION  OF  POTATOES 

The  importation  of  potatoes  into  the  Netherlands  is  inconsequential  in 
comparison  with  exports,  and  is  for  the  greater  part  confined  to  early  varieties 
from  southern  Europe,  which  enter  in  the  opening  and  early  summer  before  the 
domestic  crop  is  harvested.  In  1934  total  imports  under  this  heading  weighed 
9,333  metric  tons  (605,235  fl.).  Malta  was  the  principal  country  of  origin.  In 
addition,  there  were  52  tons  of  seed  potatoes  imported,  most  of  which  came  from 
Germany. 

Potatoes  when  imported  into  Holland  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  An  import  permit  is  also  required,  for  which  there  is  an  added 
"monopoly"  fee  of  1  fl.  per  100  kilos. 
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PRICES 

In  May,  1935,  the  wholesale  price  of  potatoes  in  Amsterdam  for  domestic 
consumption  varied,  depending  on  quality,  from  3-26  fl.  to  7-21  fl.  per  100  kilos. 
The  average  was  slightly  below  5  fl.  At  the  same  time  super  potato  flour  in 
packages  was  quoted  at  from  17.50  fl.  to  21 .50  fl.  per  100  kilos  franco  Rotterdam 
or  Amsterdam.  If  in  bales  the  same  product  was  offered  at  from  11.45  fl.  to 
11.60  fl. 

POTATO  BY-PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  Netherlands  potato  by-products  industry  for 
the  1933-34  period  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1636 
(June  8,  1935).    More  detailed  information  is  now  obtainable  on  the  same 

subject,  which  is  embodied  in  the  subjoined  paragraphs. 

As  is  the  case  with  food  potatoes,  the  growers  of  factory  potatoes  are  also 
receiving  support  from  the  state  subject  to  acreage  restriction  which  for  the 
current  year  limited  the  area  sown  to  about  65  per  cent  of  the  1929  figure.  A 
minimum  price  is  guaranteed,  and  in  addition  the  exportation  of  potato  flour, 
dextrine  and  allied  products  is  placed  solely  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  Sales 
Office.  This  office  may  also  purchase  potato  flour  for  its  own  account  and  take 
it  off  the  market. 

By  a  decree  of  May  1,  1935,  it  was  announced  that  recognized  growers  of 
factory  potatoes  would  receive  preliminary  support  to  the  extent  of  2-35  fl.  per 
100  kilos  of  super-potato  flour  which  up  to  the  end  of  April  had  been  made  from 
factory  potatoes  of  the  1934  crop.  Further,  the  factories,  through  which  this 
support  will  be  paid,  are  required  to  sell  potato  flour  to  the  Central  Flour  Office 
at  7-65  fl.  per  100  kilos,  to  stock  it  without  charge,  and  to  later  repurchase  it 
wholly  or  in  part  at  the  same  price.  The  foregoing  prices  are  subject  to 
amendment. 

Since  January  1,  1934,  there  has  been  a  tax  on  all  potato  by-products  sold 
on  the  domestic  market  as  indicated  per  100  kilos:  potato  flour,  3-50  fl.;  dex- 
trine, 3-85  fl.;  and  starch  syrup  and  glucose,  3-75  fl.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax 
are  paid  into  the  crisis  fund,  which  is  used  to  subsidize  agriculture.  Exemptions 
from  the  tax  are  provided  when  the  products  in  question  are  destined  for  indus- 
trial use. 

EXTENT  OF  BY-PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

Since  1925  the  Netherlands  potato  flour  industry  can  be  summarized  in 
tabulated  form  as  follows  in  working  years  which  commence  between  July  1  and 
September  1: — 


Total 

Quantity  of  production  of 

Number  of  potatoes  ground  potato  flour 

Year                                             enterprises  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

1925-  26                                                   38  942  167.6 

1926-  27                                                   37  733  141.3 

1927-  28                                                     36  626  120.9 

1928-  29                                                     34  1,141  220.9 

1929-  30                                                     33  1.146  227.6 

1930-  31                                                     34  755  144.6 

1931-  32                                                   34  373  70.8 

1932-  33                                                   34  837  154.5 

1933-  34                                                   34  649  135.6 


The  decrease  in  the  1933-34  output  of  potato  flour  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  government  assistance  which  was,  during  that  period,  granted  to  rye  pro- 
ducers. As  a  result,  this  became  a  more  profitable  crop  than  potatoes  and  the 
acreage  under  the  latter  declined.  A  contributing  factor  was  a  continued  expan- 
sion in  the  area  under  wheat — also  state  subsidized — in  certain  districts  where 
factory  potatoes  are  normally  grown. 
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Although  stocks  of  potato  flour  declined,  the  demand  was  also  subnormal,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  period  there  were  large  quantities  on  hand.  While  the 
domestic  consumption  of  potato  flour  for  the  production  of  dextrine,  glucose,  and 
allied  products  rose,  exports  declined.  After  the  commencement  of  the  sales 
monopoly  there  was  some  improvement  in  foreign  sales,  particularly  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

PRODUCTION  OF  BY-PRODUCTS 

In  the  manufacture  of  potato  products  the  basic  raw  material  is  potato 
flour.  This  may  be  refabricated  for  the  production  of  such  articles  as  dextrine, 
glucose,  syrup,  and  binding  flour.  Details  of  production  from  1929  up  to  end  of 
the  1933  crop  together  with  sales  values  are  appended. 

1929-30  1930-31  1931-32  1932-33  1933-34 

Production  Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Total  production  of  the  potato  flour  factories.  .  .  .  227,579  144,633  70,810  154,528  135,620 
Of  which  consumed  for  the  manufacture  of  allied 

products   55,518  53,693  42,589  46,412  51,978 

Quantity  available   for   other   industries   and  the 

trade   172,061  90,940  28,221  108,116  83,642 

Total  production  of  dextrine   24,683  23,038  26,150  29,422  27,668 

Quantity  of  glucose    (liqueur   and   pastry  syrup, 

white  syrup  and  masse)    available  for  other 

industries  and  the  trade   30,302  31,677  30,186  29,722  33,959 

Total  production  of  black  syrup    (household  and 

kitchen  syrup)   3,573  3,730  3,583  3,596  4,739 

Total  production  of  sago  and  binding  flour   2,174  2,040  2,058  2,175  1,814 

Sales  Value  Values  in  1,000  Florins 

Potato  flour   22,011  12,602     5,733  11,139  9,826 

Dextrine   4,296  3,145     3,027  2,971  2,847 

Glucose   4,319  3,666     3,375  3,349  3,932 

Black  syrup   582  560        476  461  614 

Sago  and  binding  flour   488  421        409  406  346 


EXPORTS  OF  POTATO  PRODUCTS 


Taking  the  four  years  from  1931  to  1934,  the  total  exportation  of  potato 
flour  from  the  Netherlands  contracted  from  81,411  metric  tons  at  7,538,935  fl.  to 
57,161  metric  tons  at  4,202,87'8  fl.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  dextrine  have 
moved  up  as  regards  both  quantity  and  value,  the  respective  figures  being  22,203 
tons  (2,784,766  fl.)  and  26,070  tons  (2,874,437  fl.).  Imports  are  negligible. 

Potato  Flour. — In  1934  potato  flour  was  exported  from  Holland  to  more 
than  forty  different  countries.  The  principal  importers  together  with  the  weight 
and  value  of  purchases  are  subjoined: — 

Metric  Tons  Fl. 

United  Kingdom   11,665  831,934 

Belgium   8,848  642,816 

Italy   8,607  652,358 

British  India   6,369  469,237 

United  States   5.158  380,132 

Spain   4,518  346,199 

Switzerland   4,159  394,935 

Canada   1,836  133,616 


Exports  to  Canada  increased  slightly  in  comparison  with  1933  and  from 
258  tons  (21,897  fl.)  in  1932. 

Dextrine. — As  is  the  case  with  potato  flour,  exports  of  Dutch  dextrine  have 
a  wide  distribution,  although  one  country,  the  United  Kingdom,  which  took 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  in  1934,  is  the  principal  purchaser. 
Canada  and  Belgium,  both  well  to  the  rear,  came  in  second  and  third  places. 
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Details  as  regards  the  leading  buyers  of  1934  are  as  follows: — 

Metric  Tons  Fl. 

United  Kingdom                                                           18,359  1,951,947 

Belgium                                                                           1,662  190,166 

Canada                                                                            1,329  140,061 

Spain                                                                              867  99,485 

British  India                                                                   563  62,753 

In  1933  only  594  tons  of  dextrine  were  shipped  to  Canada;  in  1932  the 
figure  was  535  tons. 


Other  Products. — Exports  of  potato  by-products  other  than  flour  and  dex- 
trine are  of  comparatively  minor  importance.  In  the  trade  returns  for  1934 
total  exports  of  non-specified  potato  by-products  weighed  1,125  metric  tons 
(181,882  fl.). 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  REGULATION  IN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES1 

XIV.  Sweden 

Wheat 

Oslo,  August  1,  1935. — Since  September  1,  1930,  the  importation  of  wheat 
(also  rye  or  mixtures  of  grain  containing  wheat  or  rye,  flour  of  wheat  or  rye 
or  wheaten  groats)  into  Sweden  has  been  regulated  by  the  Swedish  Government 
acting  in  co-operation  with  a  group  of  flour  mills  known  as  the  Svenska 
Spannmalsforeningen  (Swedish  Grain  Association),  under  conditions  laid  down 
in  a  contract  with  the  Government  and  the  Association,  which  is  renewed  and 
modified  from  time  to  time. 

The  essence  of  this  contract  is  an  agreement  by  the  mills  to  purchase  all 
good-quality  Swedish  domestic  wheat  and  rye  offered  for  sale  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  year,  normally  between  June  1  and  July  31.  They  agree  to  purchase  this 
grain  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  Swedish  Government.  The  price  announced  for 
the  last  such  period  in  1934  was  19  kronor  per  100  kilos  for  wheat  (and  18 
kronor  for  rye).  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  trade  in  domestic  wheat  is 
free,  but  as  the  farmer  is  assured  of  the  Government  price  during  June  and  July, 
the  price  shows  only  minor  fluctuations  during  the  year,  and  is  loosely  pegged 
to  the  official  price. 

In  return  for  this  undertaking  the  Government  grants  the  Grain  Association 
(associated  flour  mills)  the  monopoly  of  the  importation  of  the  above-mentioned 
grain  and  flour. 

The  association  also  is  bound  not  to  sell  flour  at  a  price  higher  than  will 
yield  them  a  normal  milling  profit,  nor  to  resell  wheat  below  the  market  price. 
In  regard  to  imported  flour,  they  delegate  their  monopoly  to  importers  (when 
importation  is  possible). 

The  Government  also  agrees  to  restrict  the  importation  of  the  above  grains, 
etc.,  to  amounts  which  will  ensure  the  consumption  of  local  grains  fit  for  bread- 
making.  For  this  purpose  they  have  divided  the  year  into  six  equal  milling 
periods,  and  they  publish  the  necessary  decrees  periodically,  showing  the  per- 
centages of  the  total  grain  milled,  which  must  be  of  domestic  origin.  This  figure 
is  known  as  the  milling  percentage,  and  at  present  it  is  fixed  at  100  for  wheat. 

This  would  apparently  exclude  the  importation  of  wheat,  but  the  Govern- 
ment granted  the  mills  which  are  members  of  the  association  the  privilege  of 


1  Former  reports  in  this  series  were  published  as  follows:  United  Kingdom  and  the  Nether- 
lands, No.  1635;  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  No.  1636;  France,  No.  1637;  the  Irish  Free  State, 
No.  1638;  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  No.  1642;  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  No.  1646;  and 
Norway  and  Finland,  No.  1648. 
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a  ten-point  reduction  in  the  milling  percentage.  Flour  mills  which  are  not 
members  of  the  association  (i.e.  have  not  agreed  to  pay  the  Government  fixed 
prices  for  domestic  grain)  have  not  this  privilege.  Therefore  only  the  Grain 
Association  mills  can  now  import  foreign  grain,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  10 
per  cent.  However,  nearly  all  the  big  and  medium  sized  mills  are  members  of 
the  association.  For  the  first  milling  period  (September  and  October,  1930),  the 
milling  percentage  was  fixed  at  60  for  wheat  and  70  for  rye.  Since  that  time 
the  milling  percentage  has  been  gradually  raised  until  at  present  it  stands  at  100. 

The  result  of  the  increased  production  of  Swedish  wheat — from  463,573 
metric  tons  in  1931  to  772,277  tons  in  1934 — has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
milling  percentage  for  Swedish  wheat,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  foreign  wheat  permitted.  Imports  of  wheat  fell  from  175,785  metric 
tons  in  1933  to  53,036  tons  in  1934.  Imports  from  Canada  showed  a  satisfactory 
development  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1933,  when  the  figure  was  2,089,000 
bushels;  but  since  then  they  have  declined  sharply,  and  during  the  period  April 
to  December,  1934,  were  327,681  bushels. 

There  is  a  duty  of  3-70  kronor  per  100  kilos  on  foreign  wheat,  and  a  tax 
of  5  kronor  per  100  kilos  which  is  payable  to  the  association  as  a  contribution 
towards  their  expenses. 

N.B. — At  the  date  of  writing  the  value  of  the  Swedish  krona  is  approxi- 
mately 25-60  Canadian  cents. 

Flour 

Under  their  contract  with  the  Government,  as  described  in  the  section 
dealing  with  wheat,  the  Swedish  Grain  Association  has  the  monopoly  of  the 
import  of  flour  of  wheat  (rye  and  wheat  groats)  with  the  exception  of  flour 
for  macaroni  manufacture  or  industrial  purposes,  which  may  be  authorized  by 
special  Government  decree,  and  which  may  be  imported  by  individuals. 

However,  as  the  official  Swedish  Grain  Association  is  a  combination  of  flour 
millers  who  are  not  normally  importers  of  flour,  section  five  of  the  contract 
between  this  Association  and  the  Government  states: — 

The  association.'  must  not  refuse  to  import  for  others,  or  let  others  import  wheat  or  rye 
flour  or  wheat  groats  to  the  amount  specified  in  each  case  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
the  committee  of  the  association  to  oppose  such  importation  as  appears  to  be  undertaken 
for  purposes  of  speculation,  provided  that  the  Government  Grain  Committee  approve  such 
opposition. 

The  association  may  not  deal  in  imported  grain  or  flour  and  groats  of 
imported  grain  for  their  own  account.  Any  person  who  imports  wheaten  flour 
into  Sweden  must,  while  the  flour  is  still  in  the  custody  of  the  customs  authori- 
ties, cause  flour  of  Swedish  wheat  to  be  mixed  therewith,  so  that  the  Swedish 
flour  shall  correspond,  on  an  average,  to  the  milling  percentage  in  force,  and  not 
be  less  than  the  prescribed  minimum  percentage  in  respect  to  any  part  of  the 
consignment. 

The  term  "milling  percentage"  has  been  described  in  the  section  dealing  with 
wheat,  and  it  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  term  '"minimum  percentage" 
refers  to  the  privilege  granted  the  association  and  their  delegates  of  mixing  a 
greater  proportion  of  foreign  wheat  or  flour  with  Swedish  wheat  or  flour,  for 
short  periods  or  for  special  lots,  provided  they  use  correspondingly  less  foreign 
wheat  or  flour  for  other  lots,  so  that  the  average  corresponds  to  the  milling 
percentage  in  force  for  the  milling  period.  The  official  milling  percentage  for 
wheat  is  now  100,  and  the  millers  who  have  signed  the  contract  have  the 
privilege  of  a  reduction  of  10  points  on  this,  which  permits  them  to  import  10 
per  cent  of  foreign  wheat.    This  ten-point  privilege,  however,  does  not  apply 
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to  flour  of  wheat  (or  rye),  and  consequently  the  import  of  foreign  flour  for 
bread-making  is  effectively  prohibited. 

Imports  of  flour  into  Sweden  fell  from  12,476  metric  tons  in  1931  to  259 
tons  in  1934.  The  limited  imports  shown  recently  must  be  for  industrial 
purposes,  re-export,  or  result  from  nominal  export  declarations. 

The  import  duty  on  flour  is  6-50  kronor  per  100  kilos,  as  compared  to  3*70 
kronor  on  wheat. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET  FOR  BLUEBERRIES 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  August  28,  1935. — During  the  summer  season,  from  June 
until  October,  New  York  pie  bakers  turn  out  blueberry  and  huckleberry  pies  up 
to  80  per  cent  of  their  production  of  apple  pie,  which  is  their  most  important 
product  the  year  round. 

Most  of  the  frozen  blueberries  from  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  the  State 
of  Maine  flow  into  this  trade.  The  berries  are  of  the  semi-cultivated  type  as 
opposed  to  the  large  cultivated  blueberries  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Southern  States,  which  are  sold  in  the  fresh  fruit  market  to  restaurants  and, 
to  a  much  lesser  extent,  to  large  purchasers. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  Canada  had  a  fair  trade  in  the  imports  of  frozen 
blueberries  into  New  York,  but  they  have  been  largely  supplanted  by  ship- 
ments from  Newfoundland.  These,  dealers  state,  are  better  packed  and  cleaner 
and  freer  of  leaves. 

The  statistical  position  follows:— 

UNITED  STATES   IMPORTS   OF  BLUEBERRIES 

Natural  or  in  Brine 


1934 

Pounds 

I 

Total  

3,437,188 
2,893,887 
543,301 

204,269 
181,348 
22,921 

Otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  or  frozen,  n.s.p.f. 
1934 

Pounds 
3,607,654 
1,068,597 
2,539,057 

$ 

157,660 
51,365 
106,295 

Frozen 

1935  (Jan.-May) 

Pounds 
893,697 
1,383,655 

$ 

41,225 
61,034 

1935  (June) 

Pounds 
6,480 
44,550 

$ 

97 
1,940 

The  State  of  Maine  is  the  largest  source  of  domestic  supply,  with  an  average 
of  14,940  bushels  annually. 

Pie  bakers  manufacture  in  formulas  that  specify  30,  60  and  90  lots  of 
various  ingredients,  and  for  this  reason  they  prefer  to  receive  their  frozen 
berries  packed  in  30-pound  boxes.  Smallness,  good  colour,  and  freedom  from 
extraneous  material  are  the  points  on  which  buyers  base  their  judgment. 

Prices  during  this  season  have  remained  at  above  8  cents  per  pound  to 
buyers,  but  this  figure  allows  only  a  small  margin  of  profit  to  bakers  in  com- 
parison with  pies  made  from  other  materials,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  6 
cents  per  pound  is  a  more  likely  figure  to  allow  complete  market  development. 
The  above  and  other  prices  given  in  this  report  have  to  allow  for  a  duty  of  35 
per  cent. 
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In  the  fresh  blueberry  market,  Canadian  supplies  are  well  and  favourably- 
known.  The  main  competition  comes  from  the  State  of  Maine,  which  ships  on 
an  average  of  38,000  bushels  annually.  The  practice  of  using  cellophane  cover- 
ing on  the  boxes  has  been  favourably  received,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the 
cellophane  should  not  be  covered  with  print  as  it  hinders  a  clear  view  of  the 
product.  In  this  particular  market  hand-picked  Massachusetts  blueberries  are 
sold  at  from  22  cents  to  23  cents  a  box,  and  ungraded  berries  from  other  states 
at  about  12  cents  to  16  cents  per  box.  Recent  sales  of  Canadian  berries  were 
made  at  from  18  to  23  cents  a  box. 

Points  emphasized  by  dealers  were  the  advantage  of  hand  picking  or  careful 
grading,  which  were  given  a  considerable  premium,  the  necessity  of  a  firm  pack 
so  that  the  berries  may  retain  their  bloom,  and  the  freedom  of  the  berries 
from  moisture  when  packed,  especially  if  the  box  is  covered  with  cellophane. 

With  respect  to  the  tinned  blueberry  market,  the  trend  seems  to  be  away 
from  the  case  processed  in  this  manner  in  favour  of  frozen  berries.  Pie  bakers, 
for  example,  state  that  by  purchasing  the  frozen  product  they  obtain  a  great 
deal  more  fruit  than  in  the  tins  where  juice  makes  up  a  good  proportion  of  the 
weight.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  fair  sale  for  tinned  blueberries,  most  of 
which  come  from  the  State  of  Maine.  The  annual  production  averages  about 
195,309  cases  of  No.  10  tins  per  annum,  38,058  cases  of  No.  2  tins,  and  6,555 
cases  of  miscellaneous  sizes.  In  this  market  there  are  three  well-known  firms, 
and  a  number  of  small  canners  whose  presence  tends  to  create  considerable  price 
uncertainty.  The  average  price  for  No.  10  tins  is  estimated  to  be  between 
$5.50  and  $6  per  dozen.  At  the  present  time  the  price  is  said  to  be  nearer  $5 
per  dozen  f.o.b.  New  York. 

Maine,  as  has  been  stated,  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  market  for  blue- 
berries. The  annual  production  averages  264,750  bushels.  While  these  berries 
are  classed  as  uncultivated,  they  are  subject  to  cultivation  to  the  extent  that  the 
land  is  cleared  of  both  hard  and  softwood  growth,  stumps  burned  and  bushes  cut, 
and  burning  takes  place  in  yearly  rotation.  In  some  sections  the  berries  are 
also  carefully  dusted  and  sprayed  with  calcium  arsenate. 

PUERTO  RICO  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Ottawa,  August  27,  1935. — Puerto  Rico,  an  island  territory  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  most  eastern  island  of  the  group  known  as  the  Greater  Antilles, 
which  includes  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica.  It  was 
discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1493,  when  it  came  under  the  Spanish 
flag.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  on  account  of  the 
island's  strategic  position,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cockpits  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  frequently  sacked  by  pirates  and  freebooters  as  well  as  by  the  forces 
of  countries  with  whom  Spain  was  at  war.  As  Spain's  efforts  at  this  time  were 
directed  toward  the  recovery  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mainland,  Puerto  Rico 
did  not  come  in  for  any  constructive  attention  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  loyalists,  fleeing  from  the  newly-formed  Spanish-American 
Republics,  found  refuge  on  the  island.  After  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Puerto  Rico  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the  transference  taking  place  in 
October,  1898.  On  account  of  the  political  stability  which  has  prevailed  since 
that  event,  the  progress  of  the  island  has  been  steadily  forward. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  island  is  rectangular  in  shape,  averaging  40  miles  in  width  by  81  miles 
in  length,  or  about  3,200  square  miles  in  area.    According  to  the  1930  census, 
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the  population  was  1,543,913  or  over  450  persons  to  the  square  mile,  which 
makes  it  a  very  thickly  populated  territory.  San  Juan,  the  capital,  is  the 
largest  urban  centre,  with  a  population  of  115,000.  Ponce  and  Mayaguez 
follow,  with  53,000  and  37,000  inhabitants  respectively.  Of  the  total  population 
of  the  island  not  more  than  2,000  are  continental  Americans. 

IMPORTS 

The  value  of  imports  into  Puerto  Rico  grew  from  $8,908,136  in  1901  to 
$105,479,703  in  1921,  the  highest  in  its  history.  For  the  years  1933  and  1934 
total  imports  were  valued  at  $54,745,711  and  $63,924,883  respectively.  Contin- 
ental United  States  supplies  about  90  per  cent  of  the  island's  requirements. 

The  Codfish  Trade. — The  importation  of  salted  and  dried  codfish  is  steady, 
amounting  in  round  numbers  to  120,000  barrels  of  224  pounds  annually.  One- 
quarter  of  this  quantity  comes  from  Canada;  two-thirds  is  supplied  by  New- 
foundland, and  the  remaining  one-twelfth  by  Norway,  the  United  States,  and 
other  countries. 

According  to  the  United  States  tariff,  there  are  two  classifications  of  dried 
cod,  haddock,  hake  and  cusk;  that  which  contains  not  more  than  43  per  cent 
moisture  by  weight,  and  that  which  contains  more  than  43  per  cent  moisture 
by  weight.  The  former  pays  \\  cents  per  pound  duty,  and  the  latter  f-cent 
per  pound  duty.  This  difference  exerts  an  influence  on  the  trade,  as  the  market 
leans  to  the  cheapest  fish  obtainable.  Dried  cod  from  Norway  has  a  moisture 
content  much  lower  than  43  per  cent  and  consequently  comes  under  the  higher 
tariff.  It  is  also  higher  in  price  than  Newfoundland  and  Canadian,  which 
partially  explains  why  so  little  dried  cod  comes  in  from  Norway.  Canadian  fish 
has  a  very  fine  and  attractive  taste  due  to  its  freshness  and  special  cure,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  the  sales.  Both  the  Newfoundland  and  the  Canadian  cod 
are  put  up  in  barrels  containing  224  pounds  of  fish,  but  the  former  is  taller 
and  of  less  diameter  than  the  latter.  The  Canadian  pack  has  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  larger  fish  than  that  of  Newfoundland,  which  explains  the  difference 
in  shape  of  the  two  barrels  employed. 

Prices  at  present  are  influenced  by  offerings  of  reconditioned  Labrador 
fish  quoted  from  Newfoundland.  This  is  salted  fish  which  has  not  been  sold 
during  the  cold  season  and  which  therefore  must  be  unpacked  and  recured 
in  the  sun.  The  fact  that  this  quality  can  be  had  at  $9  per  barrel  of  224 
pounds  c.i.f.  San  Juan  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  the  addi- 
tional $4  or  $5  for  new-shore  codfish  from  Canada  which  the  difference  in 
quality  justifies.  A  cable  fiom  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland,  dated  August  6, 
quoted  $8.75  c.i.f.  San  Juan  per  barrel  of  224  pounds  for  Newfoundland  codfish. 
At  this  time  quotations  from  Halifax  were  from  $9  to  $9.25  for  the  same  quan- 
tity c.i.f.  San  Juan.  These  Newfoundland  and  Canadian  quotations  are  for 
fresh  fish  of  over  43  per  cent  moisture  content  and  therefore  pay  only  $1.68 
duty  per  barrel.  Norwegian  fish  are  quoted  at  present  at  $7.50  per  case  of  100 
pounds  c.i.f.  San  Juan,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  $16.80  per  barrel. 

The  principal  importer  of  codfish  in  San  Juan  expressed  the  opinion  that 
better  prices  could  be  obtained  if  shipments  could  be  more  uniform  in  makeupr 
and  if  succeeding  lots  could  be  depended  upon  to  be  of  the  same  quality.  Some 
barrels  of  fish  are  in  good  condition  two  months  after  arrival,  while  others  of 
the  same  shipment  take  up  the  surrounding  moisture  too  rapidly  and  within 
ten  days  red  spots  appear,  after  which  the  fish  quickly  spoils.  This  irregularity 
in  the  form  of  cure  frequently  causes  friction  between  the  importer  and  the  dis- 
tributor in  the  interior  of  the  island  and  reacts  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
shipper  in  the  country  of  origin.  Allowances  have  to  be  made  not  only  to 
cover  the  spoiled  fish  but  also  to  repay  the  inland  freight  and  cartage  services. 
The  goodwill  of  the  customer  must  be  retained  at  all  costs. 
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Classifications. — Careful  selection  for  size,  colour,  and  whole  or  unbroken 
fish  will  assist  sales.   The  following  classifications  were  suggested: — 

First  Grade. — White,  mild,  clean,  and  undamaged. 

Second  Grade. — White,  mild,  clean,  salty  or  dusty  with  salt,  some  broken  or  with  other 
defects. 

Third  Grade. — Some  burned  too  much  in  the  sun,  "  dum  "  fish,  flesh  black  or  greyish  in 
colour,  some  broken. 

The  first  and  second  qualities  should  be  carefully  graded  into  large,  medium, 
and  small  sizes. 

Herring  and  mackerel  are  also  imported  into  Puerto  Rico,  but  in  much 
smaller  quantity  than  codfish. 

CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  MARKET 

i 

According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  total  Canadian  exports 
to  Puerto  Rico  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  1934  and  1935,  were 
valued  at  $353,809  and  $431,296  respectively.  Dried,  salted,  and  smoked  fish 
form  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  accounting  for  70  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to 
that  territory  for  these  two  years.  The  last  fiscal  year  also  showed  an  increase 
of  $101,220  over  the  previous  year  in  the  value  of  dried  and  salted  fish  sent  to 
Puerto  Rico,  which  helped  to  offset  declines  in  other  directions.  The  following 
are  some  products  which  went  to  make  up  Canadian  exports  to  this  territory 
during  these  two  fiscal  years  (figures  for  1934  within  parentheses) :  newsprint, 
$62,229  ($7,318);  cyanamide,  $21,157  ($22,494);  malt,  $11,984  ($1,389); 
whisky,  $5,898  ($380);   and  ammonium  sulphate,  nil  ($88,672). 

EXPORTS 

Puerto  Rican  statistics  show  that  the  value  of  exports  from  the  island  rose 
from  $8,583,967  in  1901  to  $150,811,449  in  1920.  The  lowest  value  of  exports 
since  1922  occurred  in  1933,  when  the  figure  was  $75,406,455;  for  1934  the  total 
was  $85,971,974,  of  which  the  United  States  is  credited  with  $83,214,473.  The 
principal  export  commodities  are  sugar,  tobacco,  fruit,  and  coffee. 

Sugar. — The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  its  products 
is  the  largest  industry  in  Puerto  Rico.  There  are  forty-one  mills  on  the  island, 
only  one  of  which  makes  refined  sugar.  The  production  of  sugar  has  increased 
steadily  from  81,526  tons  during  1900  to  1,103,822  tons  in  1934.  The  present 
prices,  which  are  20  per  cent  over  those  of  a  year  ago,  are  encouraging.  Exports 
for  the  calendar  year  1934  were  valued  at  $54,267,041. 

Tobacco. — The  production  of  tobacco  in  1934  was  approximately  21,500 
tons.  Exports  were  valued  at  $6,332,588.  The  average  price  received  by  farmers 
was  17  cents  per  pound,  an  increase  of  2  cents  over  that  obtained  for  the  1933 
crop. 

Coffee. — Exports  of  coffee  in  1934  were  valued  at  $671,874.  Production  has 
decreased  steadily  from  22,000  tons  during  the  1920-21  season  to  3,250  tons  for 
the  1934-35  crop  year.  On  account  of  the  decrease  in  production,  coffee  is 
imported  from  time  to  time. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  Canadian  National  Steamships  operate  a  passenger  and  freight  service 
between  Canada  and  San  Juan,  the  capital  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  number  of 
United  States  lines  maintain  regular  sailings  from  New  York.  Pan  American 
Airways,  Inc.,  operate  a  daily  service  between  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  San 
Domingo,  Haiti,  six  cities  in  Cuba  including  Havana,  various  other  points  in 
the  Caribbean,  and  Miami,  Florida. 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

The  business  of  the  island  in  both  retail  and  wholesale  trades  is  active. 
Road  repair  and  other  minor  public  works  are  giving  a  considerable  amount  of 
employment.  The  building  of  cheap  houses  and  public  buildings  on  a  large 
scale  forms  part  of  a  relief  plan.  There  have  been  no  important  business  failures 
in  recent  months,  collections  are  good,  and  spending  seems  to  be  free. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad  (whose  territory  includes  Barbados,  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
and  British  Guiana),  are  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in 
the  interest  of  Canadian  Trade  with  their  respective  territories.  Their  itineraries 
are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Strong 

Halifax  Sept.  9  and  10         Montreal  Sept.  16  and  17 

Quebec  Sept.  12 

Mr.  Bull 

Edmonton  Sept.  9  London,  Ingersoll,  and 

Winnipeg  Sept.  11  Woodstock  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1 

Guelph,  Kitchener  and  Brantford  and  Paris..  ..Oct.  2 

Fergus  Sept.  23  and  24         Toronto  Oct.  3  and  4 

Gait  and  Preston  Sept.  25  Oshawa  and  Bowmanville .  Oct.  7 

Stratford  and  Sarnia. .  . .  Sept.  26                    Belleville  and  Kingston  . .  Oct.  8 
Windsor  and  Walkerville.  Sept.  27  and  28         Ottawa  Oct.  9  and  10 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and  Edmonton,  with  the 
office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with 
the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TRADE  OF  TIENTSIN  IN  1934 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Tientsin,  June  30,  1935. — Tientsin  is  the  most  important  commercial  centre 
in  North  China  and  is  second  to  Shanghai  only  for  the  whole  of  China.  Trade 
statistics,  however,  are  not  compiled  covering  the  various  sections  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  segregate  the  figures  applicable  to  North  China 
only  from  those  for  the  whole  of  China.  Nevertheless,  statistics  for  the  port  of 
Tientsin  are  issued  on  a  monthly  basis,  and  serve  as  a  valuable  guide  to  trade 
trends  for  the  whole  area  tributary  to  this  centre.  Figures  covering  the  whole 
of  1934  have  just  been  issued  and  as  treated  below  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  trade  of  this  area. 

TOTAL  TRADE 

Total  imports  and  exports  are  as  follows  in  Chinese  silver  dollars  of  an 
average  value  in  1933  of  U.S.  $0.26  and  in  1934  of  U.S.  $0.33. 

1934  1933  Decrease 

Values  in  Chinese  Silver  Dollars 

Total  trade   179,469,774       212,231,417  32,761,643 

Imports   *98,419,096     *123,759,152  25,340,056 

Exports   81,050,678        88,472,265  7,421,587 

Adverse  balance  of  trade   17,368,418        35,286,887  17,918,469 

*  Converted  from  Chinese  Gold  Units  at  the  above  noted  average  exchange  rates. 
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As  shown  by  the  above  figures,  the  general  trend  was  a  decrease  in  both 
exports  and  imports,  although  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  diminished  as  well. 
Nevertheless  the  decrease  in  imports  is  considerably  greater  pro  rata  than  the 
decrease  in  exports,  demonstrating  the  inception  of  a  tendency  which  has 
strengthened  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

Generally,  conditions  in  1934  in  the  Tientsin  area  were  favourable  to  trade. 
The  political  troubles,  so  evident  in  the  previous  year,  had  practically  been 
eliminated  for  the  time  being,  which  restored  the  confidence  of  traders  in  the 
future  of  the  four  northern  provinces.  The  influence  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment was  extended,  and  projects  for  internal  development,  held  over  from  the 
previous  year's  program,  were  re-examined  and  a  beginning  made  in  some  cases. 
Prominent  among  these  was  the  completion  of  an  artificial  settling  basin  to 
accommodate  the  heavily  silt-laden  waters  of  the  Yungtingho,  which  helped 
to  prevent  the  silting  up  of  the  Haiho  at  Tientsin  and  to  keep  this  river  open 
for  navigation  for  the  35-mile  stretch  to  the  open  sea  at  Taku  Bar  for  vessels 
drawing  up  to  nine  feet.  During  portions  of  the  year  vessels  up  to  13-foot 
draught  were  able  to  reach  Tientsin,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  channel. 

Normal  crops  in  the  north  during  the  year  under  review  were  also  con- 
ducive to  the  stabilization  of  trading  conditions,  although,  owing  to  floods  in 
the  southern  part  of  Hopei  (Chihli)  province  traversed  by  the  Yellow  river, 
conditions  in  that  section  of  the  country  were  unsettled  temporarily 

Among  the  factors  unfavourable  to  trade  was  that  of  smuggling.  The  politi- 
cal uncertainty  and  consequent  disorders  of  the  previous  year  were  the  cause  of 
a  large  amount  of  illicit  trade  centred  not  only  in  the  passes  in  the  Great  Wall 
but  along  the  whole  of  the  coast-line  of  the  Gulf  of  Peehili.  This  trade  in 
the  cases  of  several  commodities  was  strong  enough  to  threaten  legitimate 
imports.  With  the  return  of  control  of  the  passes  to  China,  the  resumption 
of  through  rail  traffic  from  Peking  to  Mukden,  and  a  tightening  up  of  the 
customs  naval  preventive  service,  illicit  importations  declined  appreciably,  but 
they  are  still  widespread  to  the  detrirnent  of  the  interests  of  legitimate  importers. 
Were  the  figures  for  smuggled  goods  to  be  added  to  the  official  import  figures, 
the  total  would  show  a  notable  increase. 

SILVER  CRISIS 

The  most  damaging  factor,  however,  in  the  trade  of  North  China  was  the 
silver  crisis,  which  had  its  inception  in  June  and  which  became  progressively 
worse  as  the  year  drew  to  its  close.  This  trend  has  been  severely  accentuated 
during  the  present  year,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  worse  still.  The  effect  of 
the  rise  of  silver  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  prices  of  Chinese  exports  in  terms 
of  foreign  currencies.  Nor  was  there  any  commensurate  rise  in  the  foreign  price 
levels  of  these  commodities  which  would  have  counterbalanced  this  tendency. 
China  cannot  continue  to  import  foreign  goods  unless  she  can  sell  the  equivalent 
in  export  goods  or  decrease  the  price  level  of  export  commodities  to  that  of  her 
competitors,  or  pay  for  such  imports  from  accumulated  wealth  or  invisible 
imports.  The  latter  plan  would  be  effective  for  only  a  short  time,  and  only 
until  such  wealth  were  completely  exhausted;  the  second  would  bring  in  its 
train  severe  deflation  with  a  consequent  serious  curtailment  of  purchasing  power; 
and  the  former  is  unlikely  while  her  competitors  are  aided  by  depreciated 
currencies  with  no  metallic  backing  and  while  she  remains  on  the  silver  standard 
with  silver  at  its  present  level  of  value  in  world  markets.  Further  increases  in 
the  price  of  silver  (which  China  can  obtain  only  by  selling  goods;  there  is  no 
silver  of  any  consequence  produced  in  China)  must  accentuate  greatly  this 
factor  so  damaging  to  her  import  trade. 
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The  outlook  is  therefore  most  depressing,  and  the  effect  of  the  rise  in 
silver  can  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  figures. 

EXPORTS 

The  total  net  exports  to  overseas  countries  from  Tientsin  during  1934  were 
valued  at  Yu.$81, 050,678  (Yuan  or  Chinese  standard  silver  dollars)  as  com- 
pared to  Yu.$88,472,265  in  the  previous  year.  The  following  table  shows  the 
export  values  for  these  two  years  for  the  principal  commodity  groups. 


1934 

1933 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Commodity  group 

Values  in  Yuan  Dollars 

16,838,634 

1 6  309  422 

4-    529  212 

12,729,308 

12,826,912 

-  97,604 

999,440 

1,069,623 

-  70,183 

.  1,768,926 

848,137 

+  920,789 

3,342,063 

2,918,881 

+  423,182 

2,791,942 

2,797,866 

-  5,924 

288,179 

568,449 

-  280,270 

5,782,307 

7,049,004 

-1,266,697 

344,786 

240,552 

+  104,234 

225,092 

55,448 

+  170,444 

776,999 

655,711 

+  121,288 

Fuel  

240,759 

279,619 

-  38,860 

26,683,454 

34,719,753 

-8,036,299 

4,121,563 

3,754,080 

+  367,483 

281,415 

341,643 

-  60,228 

147,572 

133,876 

+  13,696 

366,818 

575,338 

-  208,520 

3,321,421 

3,327,951 

-  6,530 

Total  

81,050,678 

88,472,265 

-7,421,587 

(The  average  value  of  the  Yuan  dollar  during  1933  was  U.S 

.$0.26  and  in 

1934  U.S.$0.33.) 

Of  the  above  main  groups,  that  of  textile  fibres  is  much  the  most  important, 
as  it  includes  both  raw  cotton  and  sheep's  wool,  the  two  largest  single  items  in 
North  China's  export  trade.  The  former  was  valued  at  Yu.$12,033,639  (Yu.$19,- 
801,947  in  1933),  and  the  latter  at  Yu.$10,939,939  (Yu.$10,194,631) .  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  raw  cotton  was  taken  by  Japan,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  sheep's  wool 
by  the  United  States. 

The  second  main  group,  animals  and  animal  products,  contains  the  follow- 
ing notable  export  items:  bristles,  valued  at  Yu.$3,965,562  (Yu.$2,753,749) ,  of 
which  65  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States  and  20  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  to 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  respectively;  dried  egg  albumen,  amounting  to 
Yu.$3,965,562  (Yu.$3,814,082) ,  taken  in  the  following  ratio:  Great  Britain,  35 
per  cent;  United  States  and  Holland,  16  per  cent  each;  and  Germany,  15  per 
cent.  The  remaining  items  of  note  were  dried  egg  yolk,  Yu.$l, 154,959 
(Yu.$l,180,017) ;  moist  whole  egg,  Yu.$l,646,601  (Yu. $2 ,624, 984) ;  fresh  eggs  in 
shell,  Yu.$l, 101,898  (Yu.$l, 109,158) ;  hog  casings,  Yu.$l,256,922  (Yu.$871,631) ; 
sheep  and  goat  casings,  Yu.$l, 106,310  (Yu.$528,519) ;  bone  dust  and  refuse, 
Yu.$l,043r732  (Yu.$l,070,924) . 

The  third  group,  hides,  leather  and  skins,  including  furs,  was  made  up 
mainly  of  lamb  skins,  Yu.$6,159,742  (Yu.$4,921,927) ,  which  accounted  for 
almost  half  of  the  total  and  which  were  taken  almost  wholly  by  the  United 
States.  The  remaining  noteworthy  items  were  miscellaneous,  made  up  or 
mounted  skins,  Yu.$l, 847,585  (Yu.$2,877,002) ;  and  undressed  goat  skins, 
Yu.$l,338,239  (Yu.$820r356) . 

In  the  seeds  group,  the  chief  item  was  apricot  seed  valued  at  Yu.$l,131,301 
( Yu.$l, 666,265) ,  about  50  and  25  per  cent  having  gone  to  Germany  and  Hong- 
kong respectively.  Apart  from  a  miscellaneous  seed  item  of  a  value  of 
Yu.$3,001,576  (Yu.$l,848,755) ,  the  only  remaining  ones  worthy  of  mention  were 
cotton  seed,  Yu.$832,529  (Yu.$2,l 82,505) ;  and'  shelled  peanuts,  Yu.$602,458 
(Yu.$291,920). 
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Woollen  carpets  and  floor  rugs  were  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the 
group  entitled  "  other  textile  products/'  as  they  constituted  99  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  the  principal  purchasers  in  the 
ratio  of  43  and  38  per  cent  respectively. 

Of  the  fruits  group,  67  per  cent  was  made  up  by  one  item,  walnut  kernels, 
amounting  in  value  to  Yu.$2,259,117  (Yu.$l,712,328) .  The  United  States  was 
again  the  principal  buyer  to  the  extent  of  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  total, 
followed  by  Canada  with  35  per  cent.  Other  items  of  interest  were  fresh 
chestnuts,  Yu.$393,828  (Yu.$503,264) ;  and  dried  dates,  red  and  black, 
Yu.$368,547  (Yu.$361,623) . 

Excluding  in  the  medicinal  substances  and  spices  group  a  miscellaneous 
item  composed  of  various  medicinal  substances  valued  at  Yu. $917,772 
(Yu.$874,150),  and  a  similar  one  covering  spices  amounting  to  Yu.$672,213 
(Yu.$731,415) ,  the  main  product  enumerated  was  liquorice.  This  was  valued 
at  Yu.$604,530  (Yu.$644,846) ,  of  which  Hongkong  took  88  per  cent.  The  one 
other  item  worthy  of  mention  was  rhubarb,  totalling  Yu.$587,879  (Yu.$522,211) , 
with  the  same  destination  to  the  extent  of  98  per  cent. 

The  one  remaining  noteworthy  group  is  cereals  and  cereal  products.  Of 
this,  bran,  totalling  Yu.$l,200,087  (Yu.$751,823) ,  accounted  for  65  per  cent  of 
the  total,  practically  the  whole  of  it  having  gone  to  Japan.  Apart  from  a 
conglomerate  cereals  item  valued  at  Yu.$319,231  (nil),  wheat  is  the  only  other 
product  worth  mentioning.  The  export  of  this  product  totalled  Yu.$213,873 
(Yu. $28,032) ;  Japan  absorbed  the  entire  amount. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  foreign  exportations  treated  above,  the  coastwise 
exportations  of  Chinese  produce  from  Tientsin  amounted  to  Yu.$56,700,000  as 
compared  to  Yu. $67,900,000  in  1933,  a  decrease  of  16  per  cent.  One  item  alone, 
raw  cotton,  more  than  accounted  for  the  entire  decrease  in  direct  foreign  exports, 
although  there  were  important  variations  in  a  great  many  other  items.  Many 
of  these  showed  an  increase  in  quantity  but  a  decrease  in  value.  Of  the  major 
staples  in  Tientsin's  export  trade,  the  following  were  in  this  category:  wool, 
eggs,  egg  products,  beans  and  peas.  The  major  staples  which  showed  improve- 
ment in  both  quantity  and  value  were  skins,  carpets,  bristles,  walnut  kernels, 
peanut  kernels,  and  hemp.  Generally  the  export  staples  of  the  port,  with  raw 
cotton  the  notable  exception,  had  an  excellent  year.  The  year  closed  before  the 
effect  of  the  rise^  in  silver  began  to  be  felt,  but  due  to  the  silver  crisis  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Tientsin's  export  trade  will  show  in  1935  an  appreciable  decline 
as  compared  to  its  value  in  the  year  under  review.  As  an  indication  of  this, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  1934  exodus  of  silver  amounted  to  Yu.$23,300,000,  and 
to  date  in  the  present  year  this  movement  has  continued  at  a  greatly  increased 
rate. 

JAPANESE  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  yen  equals  approximately  30  cents  Canadian  at  current  rate  of  exchange.) 

WHEAT 

Tokyo,  August  5,  1935. — The  wheat  crop  in  Japan  for  the  present  year  is 
estimated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  9,700,000  koku  or 
approximately  50,000,000  bushels  (one  koku  equals  5*12  bushels  of  60  pounds). 
Should  the  figures  come  up  to  expectations,  this  year's  crop  will  be  the  largest 
Japan  has  ever  had,  showing  a  gain  of  some  17,500,000  bushels  over  1932  when 
a  five-year  plan  for  increased  production  of  wheat  was  put  into  operation. 

In  order  to  stimulate  production  the  tariff  rate  on  imported  wheat  was 
raised  from  1.50  yen  to  2.50  yen  per  100  kin  (133  lbs.).  Apart  from  the  increase 
in  the  tariff,  farmers  were  encouraged  by  means  of  a  bounty  system  to  raise 
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wheat  instead  of  rice.  Due  to  these  measures  self-sufficiency  in  wheat  has  been 
attained  within  three  years.  In  this  1932-34  period  domestic  production  has 
increased  from  32,227,000  bushels  to  46,875,000  bushels,  imports  declining  from 
27,753,000  bushels  in  1932  to  18,297,000  bushels  in  1934. 

The  average  production  for  the  last  five  years  was  36,000,000  bushels, 
whereas  the  present  crop  is  estimated  at  near  50,000,000  bushels.  The  average 
imports  of  wheat  for  the  last  five  years  were  close  to  22,000,000  bushels;  for 
this  year  they  are  expected  to  be  approximately  15,000,000  bushels. 

FLOUR 

In  the  face  of  increased  production  and  decreasing  imports  of  wheat,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  exports  and  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  flour.  From 
877,000  bags  in  1930,  importations  have  declined  to  a  few  thousand  bags  a  year. 
Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  have  risen  from  5,400,000  sacks  to  an  estimate  of 
15,000,000  sacks  for  1935. 

The  tariff  provides  for  a  rebate  on  exports  of  flour  made  from  imported 
wheat,  thus  stimulating  flour  exports.  These  exports,  which  now  go  principally 
to  Manchukuo  (97  per  cent)  and  to  Kwantung,  amounted  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1935  to  7,537,301  sacks  of  49  pounds  each,  as  compared  with  4,898,528  sacks 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

In  1934,  because  of  low  world  prices,  Australian  flour  competed  advantage- 
ously with  the  Japanese  product  on  the  Manchukuo  market,  but  this  is  not  likely 
to  occur  in  future,  as  the  market  is  reserved  for  Japanese  production,  unless 
prices  go  down  to  new  low  levels  which  would  make  it  advantageous  to  purchase 
the  foreign  flour. 

ELECTRIC  AND  GAS   STOVES  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  July  17,  1935. — The  market  for  electric  and  gas  stoves  in  Nether- 
lands India  is,  as  can  be  well  understood,  a  very  restricted  one.  Wood  and 
charcoal  are  mostly  used  as  fuel  by  the  natives  because  of  their  abundance  and 
cheapness,  and  labour  is  so  cheap  that  there  is  little  incentive  on  the  part  of 
other  elements  in  the  population  to  invest  in  modern  equipment. 

Import  returns  for  electric  and  gas  stoves  are  not  separately  available, 
both  being  included  under  the  heading,  "  cooking  appliances  of  all  kinds." 
Total  imports  into  Netherlands  India  under  this  heading  from  the  chief  sources 
of  supply  during  the  years  1934,  1933  and  1932  were  as  follows: — 


1934 

1933 

1932 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  

161,445 

242,013 

154,956 

69,109 

125,369 

90,606 

88,669 

141,732 

77,203 

44,485 

76,871 

43,619 

21,002 

31,312 

32,610 

9,723 

15,017 

21,609 

Holland  

18,633 

28,934 

22,544 

8,550 

16,431 

11,387 

22,085 

24,655 

2,379 

3,150 

Note. — The  value  of  the  dollar  has  been  taken  at  the  rate  of  1.50  fl.  equals  $1  Canadian; 
1934  figures  are  for  Java  and  Madura  only. 

ELECTRIC  STOVES 

Except  for  one  Diesel  electric  plant  in  South  Sumatra,  all  electric  power 
in  Netherlands  India  is  hydro-generated.  It  is  developed  by  the  Government 
and  supplied  to  three  private  power  companies,  each  with  monopoly  rights  over 
a  certain  area.  These  concerns  all  operate  on  separate  contracts  and  all  resell 
their  power  to  private  consumers  on  different  rate  scales.    As  a  result,  the 
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opportunity  to  sell  electrical  appliances  depends  upon  the  rate  system  in  force 
in  a  particular  locality. 

The  Nederlandsch  Indische  Gas  Maatschappij,  with  head  office  in  Batavia 
and  branch  offices  in  Cheribon  and  in  the  Outer  Islands,  have  two  rate  systems, 
one  for  quantity  users  and  one  for  small  users.  The  normal  rate  is  27  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour.  At  such  a  rate  an  electric  refrigerator,  which  in  this  climate 
consumes  about  80  kilowatt  hours  a  month,  would  cost  $21.60  per  month  to 
operate.  To  encourage  the  use  of  such  equipment  and  to  stimulate  the  con- 
sumption of  electric  current,  a  new  rate  (a  so-called  "  penny "  rate)  was 
introduced.  Under  this  system  users  are  charged  a  basic  rate,  which  varies 
with  the  size  and  location  of  a  house,  and  under  which  the  monthly  bill 
might  be  anywhere  from  $5  to  $20.  All  the  current  consumed  is  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  It  is  only  under  this  system 
that  electric  refrigerators  are  practicable;  but  prices  are  still  too  high  to 
permit  electricity  to  compete  with  gas  for  cooking.  Local  gas  will  boil  ten 
litres  of  water  at  a  cost  of  5-3  cents;  on  a  modern  electric  stove  the  com- 
parative cost  is  33  cents.  In  addition,  the  charges  for  the  extra  wiring  are 
very  high— a  $60  installation  fee  plus  a  monthly  charge  of  $1.70  for  an  extra 
meter.  A  further  handicap  is  that  owners  may  not  use  their  stoves  during 
the  hours  from  6  to  9  in  the  evening. 

The  Algemeene  Nederlandsch  Indische  Electriciteit  Maatschappij 
(A.N.I.E.M.),  with  head  office  in  Soerabaia,  covers  most  of  East  and  Central 
Java.  It  has  a  number  of  rate  systems,  certain  of  which  permit  the  use  of 
electric  stoves.  The  rates  that  can  be  used  include  a  flat  rate  for  a  block  of 
current:  for  example,  $7  per  month  for  250  kilowatts.  When  this  limit  is 
exceeded  an  alarm  is  sounded,  and  for  all  extra  current  an  extra  charge  is  made. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  where  the  block  is  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the 
use  of  electric  stoves  without  exceeding  the  limit  by  too  much,  these  can  be 
operated  more  cheaply  than  gas  stoves..  The  Gemeenschappelijk  Electriciteits- 
bedrijf  Randoeng  en  Omstreken  are  using  a  similar  system  in  Bandoeng  and 
parts  of  West  Java,  and  their  rates  appear  to  be  the  most  competitive  in  the 
territory. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  that  the  only  prospects  for  electric  stoves  at 
the  present  time  exist  in  certain  sections  of  Middle  and  East  Java.  The  diffi- 
culty in  Batavia  is  increased  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  local  power  company 
prefers  to  push  the  sale  of  gas.  This  organization  has  been  importing  and 
selling  gas  stoves,  and  offers  such  inducements  to  prospective  users  as  deferred 
payments  and  a  free  supply  of  a  certain  quantity  of  gas.  There  has  been  a 
widespread  agitation  for  a  reduction  in  electricity  rates  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  In  certain  cases  concessions  have  been  made,  but  they  have  not  been 
large  enough  to  affect  the  situation.  Should  the  rates  become  competitive,  there 
would  be  a  good  market  for  electric  stoves,  as  in  those  districts  where  it  is 
possible  to  use  them  they  are  preferred  to  gas  stoves. 

Representation. — Import  houses  with  adequate  service  facilities  are  reluc- 
tant to  represent  an  electric  stove  manufacturer  in  face  of  competition  offered  by 
branch  offices  run  by  such  organizations  as  General  Electric.  iSiemens  Schuckert- 
werke,  etc.  These  branch  offices  have  consignment  shipments  and  are  able  to 
stock  a  complete  range  of  products.  This  is  much  more  difficult  when  the  line 
is  handled  by  an  independent  importer. 

The  type  of  stove  mostly  in  demand  is  a  three-  or  four-burner  in  enamel 
finish  with  an  oven.  Burners  should  be  constructed  so  that  special  cooking 
utensils  are  not  necessary.  A  three-burner  stove  of  the  type  described  retails 
in  this  market  for  about  $100.  Allowing  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  various 
handling  charges  and  profits,  this  would  mean  a  c.i.f.  price  of  not  more  than  $40. 
Voltage  varies  from  110  to  125  volts. 
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Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  crating  of  stoves  for  this  market.  It 
has  been  found  more  effective  to  ship  stoves  unmounted,  which  reduces  freight 
charges- and  minimizes  breakages. 

GAS  STOVES 

There  are  eight  gas  plants  in  Netherlands  India,  all  owned  by  the  Neder- 
landsch  Indische  Gas  Maatschappij  of  Batavia.  At  the  present  time  this  firm 
imports  the  "  Senking,"  a  German  gas  stove  of  good  quality.  Very  little  profit 
is  made  on  these  stoves,  as  the  main  object  of  the  gas  company  is  to  stimulate 
the  sale  of  gas.  By  bringing  these  stoves  in  themselves  and  putting  them  into 
service  at  little  or  no  profit,  they  make  competition  by  importers,  who  are 
dependent  upon  a  profit,  practically  impossible.  In  addition  to  100  cubic  meters 
of  gas  which  is  given  free  with  each  purchase,  special  cooking  utensils  and  easy 
payment  plans  are  provided.  A  three-burner  enamel-finished  gas  stove  with 
an  oven  would  have  to  be  offered  at  about  $25  c.i.f.  to  be  attractive,  and  a  four- 
burner  stove  at  $30.  The  retail  prices  for  these  types  are  $60  and  $67  respec- 
tively. The  rates  of  duty  are  the  same  as  for  electric  stoves.  The  only  way 
that  gas  stoves  could  be  sold  here  would  be  in  co-operation  with  the  Gas  Maats- 
chappij, as  no  private  importer  can  meet  their  competition.  It  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  the  Gas  Maatschappij  would  consider  changing  their  source  of 
supply  now  that  they  have  so  many  of  the  German  stoves  placed  in  the  country. 
It  would  necessitate  keeping  two  complete  sets  of  spare  parts,  whereas  so  long 
as  they  standardize  on  one  make  one  set  is  sufficient.  Gas  rates  vary,  but 
average  about  7  cents  per  cubic  metre. 

THE   RUBBER  POSITION 

In  spite  of  the  prospect  of  lower  shipments  from  the  East  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  due  to  the  more  drastic  application  of  the  export  quota, 
conditions  in  the  rubber  market  remain  idle,  and  in  the  absence  of  buying 
support  the  quotation  for  the  commodity  has  declined  to  around  5|d.  for  spot 
and  September  delivery,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  It  is  not' 
considered  likely  that  the  International  Rubber  Committee  will  again  revise 
the  percentage  of  production,  at  present  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  year,  as  the 
last  reduction  only  came  into  force  from  July  1,  and,  allowing  for  surplus 
export  licences  still  available,  export  returns  will  accordingly  continue  in  excess 
of  the  permissible  quota  for  some  time. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

MEATS 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1592  (August  4,  1934),  an  announce- 
ment was  made  regarding  British  Merchandise  Marks  Order  No.  7  of  1934,  which, 
among  other  provisions,  makes  it  unlawful  to  import  into  the  United  Kingdom 
chilled  beef  and  frozen  pork  unless  such  meat  bears  an  indication  of  origin  as 
prescribed  in  the  order. 

A  draft  amendment  order  has  now  been  issued  providing  that  where  the  name 
of  the  country  of  production  is  applied  to  a  side  of  chilled  beef  the  requirements 
of  the  order  shall  be  deemed  to  be  complied  with  if,  in  any  case  where  such  name 
comprises  more  than  one  word,  such  words  are  placed  vertically  one  beneath  the 
other  instead  of  in  a  continuous  horizontal  line.  The  provision,  however,  does 
not  apply  in  cases  where  words  or  letters  are  used  in  connection  with  the  indi- 
cation of  origin  which  do  not  actually  form  part  of,  or  which  are  not  essential 
for  the  purpose  of  specifying,  the  name  of  the  country  of  production. 

The  amending  order  further  provides  that  in  the  case  of  loins  and  shoulder 
cuts  of  frozen  pork,  from  which  the  skin  has  been  removed  prior  to  importation, 
the  indication  of  origin  may  be  applied  to  the  container  or  package  instead  of 
to  the  goods  themselves. 

The  draft  order  still  requires  approval  by  Parliament. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes  on  Lead  and  Zinc 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1648 
(August  31,  1935),  page  349,  announcing  among  other  things  cabled  advice 
respecting  new  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  lead  and  zinc,  a  copy  of  the 
Treasury  Order  imposing  the  duties  has  now  been  received.  The  order  provides 
that  the  following  duties  shall  be  chargeable  where  they  would  yield  a  less  amount 
of  duty  than  the  10  per  cent  general  ad  valorem  rate  to  which  the  goods  have 
been  liable  since  the  passing  of  the  Import  Duties  Act  of  March  1,  1932:  on  lead, 
unwrought,  in  pigs,  ingots,  blocks,  bars,  slabs,  and  cakes,  but  not  including  alloys 
of  lead,  7s.  6d.  per  ton;  on  zinc  or  spelter,  unwrought,  in  ingots,  blocks,  bars, 
slabs,  and  cakes,  but  not  including  alloys  of  zinc,  12s.  6d.  per  ton. 

Lead  and  zinc  of  the  foregoing  descriptions,  which  are  Canadian  products 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  and  are  consigned 
direct  from  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  United  Kingdom,  are  guaranteed 
duty-free  entry  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agree- 
ment of  1932. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes  on  Certain  Iron  and  Steel  Products 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1647, 
page  349,  regarding  United  Kingdom  tariff  changes,  including,  among  others, 
continuation  of  a  reduced  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  iron  and  steel 
raite  and  a  reduction  in  duty  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  certain  other  classes 
of  elementary  iron  and  steel  products,  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  28)  Order 
provides  that  from  August  15  until  January  7,  1936,  the  duty  on  the  following 
additional  iron  and  steel  products  shall  not  be  more  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
barbed  wire,  single  strand  wire,  and  upholstery  and  mattress  wire  springs, 
plates  and  sheets  of  all  kinds  if  the  value  does  not  exceed  £16  per  ton,  rods  in 
coils  (other  than  wrought  iron  produced  by  puddling  with  charcoal  from  pig 
iron  smelted  wholly  with  charcoal),  if  the  value  does  not  exceed  £9  per  ton 
(all  formerly  333-  per  cent  ad  valorem);  nails  (including  hob  nails),  staples 
(other  than  insulated  staples),  tacks,  and  boot  and  shoe  studs  and  spikes 
(formerly  20  per  cent  but  with  the  stipulation  that  the  minimum  duty  should 
riot  be  less  than  £4,  £5,  or  £6  per  ton  depending  on  length) ;  galvanized  hexagonal 
wire  netting  (formerly  £8  per  ton,  which  rate  will  continue  to  apply  if  less  than 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

Iron  and  steel  products  of  the  kind  in  question  if  Canadian  products  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  are  guaranteed  duty-free 
entry  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement,  1932. 

German  Marking  Regulations  For  Food  Products. 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1265 
(April  28,  1928) ,  relative  to  the  marking  of  food  products  in  Germany,  Mr.  Paul 
.Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  writes  that  new  regula- 
tions have  been  issued,  containing  alterations  of  only  minor  importance.  The 
.revised  regulations  came  into  force  on  June  1,  1935,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  goods  not  previously  specified  a?  subjpp.t,  to  these  marking  requirements, 
the  changes  are  to  become  operative  as  from  January  1,  1936.  Mr.  Sykes  has 
prepared  a  summary  of  the  revised  regulations.  Canadian  firms  interested  in 
the  subject  may  obtain  these  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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Cyprus  Increases  Duties  on  Flour 

Cyprus  Order  in  Council  No.  1646,  made  under  the  Flour  (Duties  of  Cus- 
toms Variation)  Law,  1935,  published  in  the  Cyprus  Gazette  of  August  1, 
increased  the  duties  on  "  flour,  wheaten,  including  semolina,  and  crushed  or 
ground  wheat "  from  £4  per  ton  (general  tariff)  and  £1  per  ton  (British  prefer- 
ential tariff)  to  £5  5s.  per  ton  (general  tariff)  and  £2  5s.  per  ton  (British  prefer- 
ential tariff).  The  Cyprus  pound  equals  the  £  sterling.  The  ton  equals  2,240 
pounds. 

France  Abolishes  Some  Import  Quota  Restrictions 

The  French  Journal  Officiel  of  August  9,  1935,  announces  the  removal  of 
import  quota  restrictions  on  certain  commodities,  including  safety  razor  blades, 
shaped  cardboard  and  cardboard  boxes  and  tubes,  road  machinery,  double 
ploughs,  absorbent  cotton,  prepared  mustard,  and  some  other  articles,  involving 
altogether  twenty  tariff  items. 

Danish  Tariff  on  Rubber  Boots:  A  Correction 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1631, 
May  4,  1935,  page  808,  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Trade  Commissioner,  writes  that 
the  customs  duty  on  rubber  boots  in  Denmark  was  reduced  from  one  krone  per 
kilo  to  one-half  krone  per  kilo  (approximately  from  10  cents  per  pound  to  5 
cents  per  pound) ,  instead  of  being  increased. 

Swedish  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  that  two 
Swedish  resolutions,  effective  August  5,  1935,  provide  for  reductions  iff  the 
Swedish  customs  tariff.   Items  of  interest  to  Canada  are: — 

Former  Rate  New  Rate 

Kronor  per  100  Kg.  Kronor  per  100  Kg. 

Cured    and   mild-cured  salmon 

and  salmon-trout   20  Free 

Pneumatic  tires  and  parts..   .  120  100 

Fresh  apples   10   during  February  1   to    10  during  January  1  to  June  31 

April     30     inclusive;     20       inclusive;   20  during  July  1 
during  May  1  to  June  31       to  December  31  inclusive, 
inclusive. 

(The  krona  at  par  equals  26-80  gold  cents  Canadian;  at  current  exchange 
25-7'  cents.   One  kilogram  equals  2-204  pounds.) 

Classification  for  Duty  Purposes  of  Electric  Refrigerators  and  Parts  in 

Argentina 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  August  9  that  an  Argentine  customs  house  resolution  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Official  Bulletin  definitely  classifies  the  duty  that  will  be  paid  in 
future  on  electric  refrigerators  and  parts.  According  to  the  new  resolution, 
compressors  of  iron  will  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  42  per  cent  on  an  appraised 
valuation  of  1-135  paper  pesos  (30-34  cents  Canadian  at  current  free  market 
rates  of  exchange)  per  kilogram,  legal  net  weight.  Compressors  formerly  entered 
under  this  same  classification,  but  in  future  the  classification  will  be  confined 
only  to  compressors  and  not  to  accessories  or  other  elements  that  are  not 
definitely  part  of  the  compressor  itself. 

In  future  the  condenser  and/or  the  evaporator,  together  or  separate  from 
the  compressor,  will  pay  the  same  duties  as  electric  refrigerators,  namely,  57  per 
cent  on  an  appraised  valuation  of  2-27  paper  pesos  (about  60-68  cents  Cana- 
dian) per  gross  kilogram.   Similarly  glass  or  aluminium  trays,  rubber  moulds. 
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and  thermostatic  valves,  when  imported  as  part  of  the  refrigerator,  will  be  duti- 
able at  the  same  rate. 

Motors,  pumps,  aluminium  trays,  rubber  moulds,  thermostatic  valves,  and 
other  similar  parts,  when  imported  separately,  will  be  despatched  in  accordance 
with  the  corresponding  classification  in  the  customs  tariff,  without  regard  to  its 
ulterior  use.  The  resolution  further  states  that  these  articles  will  be  considered 
as  coming  in  conjunction  with  the  refrigerator  when  they  are  imported  in  the 
same  shipment,  whether  or  not  the  parts  are  documented  together  with  the 
refrigerator. 

The  definite  classifications  outlined  above  were  made  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  uniformity  and  the  confusion  formerly  applied  to  the  clearing  of  these  articles 
through  the  customs  house  in  Argentina. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Cuba 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  Cuba,  writes 
under  date  August  23  that  two  Cuban  decrees  recently  published  in  the  official 
Gazette  on  August  8  and  August  13  respectively  extend  the  minimum  tariff  for 
six  months  from  October  2,  1935,  for  a  number  of  items,  including  codfish,  and 
malt  for  beer-making,  both  of  which  commodities  are  imported  from  Canada. 
Under  decrees  published  on  April  2,  1935,  and  May  4,  1935,  these  commodities, 
together  with  crude  petroleum,  gasolene,  hops,  sugar  bags,  jute  sacking,  red 
palm  and  cocoanut  oils,  were  placed  under  the  minimum  tariff  regardless  of  the 
country  of  origin. 

Documentation  of  Postal   Parcels  to  Chile 

Mr.  Arturo  Bascunan,  Consul  General  of  Chile  in  Montreal,  advises  that 
packages  sent  by  parcel  post  to  Chile  containing  samples  without  any  value 
or  whose  value  is  less  than  $20,  do  not  require  certificates  of  origin. 

Tariff  of  Venezuela 

Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  writes 
that  a  new  tariff  of  Venezuela  was  published  in  the  Venezuelan  Gaceta  Oficial 
of  July  17,  1935.  The  new  tariff  makes  very  few  changes  from  the  one 
previously  in  force.  Copy  of  the  tariff  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public 
Works  Department,  Wellington,  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department, 
Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  and  the 
Director-General  (Stores  Division) ,  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  specifications.    Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  402,  Arapuni  Scheme.  Three  1,667  kv.a.  oil  immersed 
self-cooled  single  phase  transformers  with  accessories.    (Tenders  close  January  14,  1936.) 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — (1)  100,  or  alternatively  250,  strips,  each  consisting 
of  ten  relays  and  ten  condensers.  (Tenders  close  October  30.)  (2)  200  transformers,  200 
dials,  automatic,  dummy.  (Tenders  close  November  12.)  (3)  200  plungers,  complete,  for 
micro-telephone  set,  100  telephones  No.  164,  each  fitted  with  receiver  inset  and  trans- 
mitter inset  (Tenders  close  November  12.)  (4)  100  cells,  secondary,  2-volt.  20-ampere 
hour,  complete  with  connecting  bars;  500  cells,  secondary,  2-volt,  40-ampere  hour,  complete 
with  connecting  bars.  (Tenders  close  November  12.)  (5  )  8,000  celluloid  dielectrics  for  use 
with  carbon  block  lightning  arresters.    (Tenders  close  November  7.) 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  3 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  September  3,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending  August 
26,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

Present  or 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Gold  Parity 

August  26 

Sept.  3 

Austria 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1898 

$  .1898 

34 

 Belga 

.1001 

.1690 

.1688 

2 

"Rn  1  o*n  vi  ^ 

Lev 

.0072 

.0134 

.0131 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

 Krone 

.0296 

.0417 

.0416 

34 

.2680 

.2226 

.2224 

34 

Finland 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0219 

.0220 

4 

France 

 Franc 

.0392 

.0663 

.0663 

3 

Germany  . . 

. .  .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.4034 

.4039 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 

4.9875 

4.9817 

2 

Greece  , 

 Drachma 

.0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6792 

.6799 

5 

Hungary  

 Pengo 

.1749 

.2978 

.2976 

44 

Italy  

.0526 

.0815 

.0819 

44 

.0176 

.0230 

.0230 

5 

.2680 

.2505 

.2502 

34 

.0442 

.0452 

.0452 

5 

Roumania  .  . 

 Leu 

.0060 

.0091 

.0085 

44 

Spain  

.1930 

.1374 

.1373 

5 

Sweden  

 Krona 

.2680 

.2569 

.2568 

24 

Switzerland  . .  , 

,  Franc 

.1930 

.3275 

.3272 

24 

KJ  III  L^Ll    OLclteo  ■ 

Dollar 

1 .0000 

1.0018 

1.0043 

ll 

■*•  2 

Argentina  . . 

.4245 

.3324* 

.3319* 

.2680t 
.0842* 

.2677f 
.0837* 

Brazil  

Milreis  (paper) 

.1196 

.0531f 
'.0500* 
.0400f 

.0515f 
!0512* 
.0412f 

Chile 

.  .Peso 

.1217 

4 

.9733 

.5415 

.5415 

4 

.4985 

.2780 

.2789 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2340 

.2346 

6 

.1930 

.2605 

.2611 

1.0342 

.8078 

.8060 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0030 

 Dollar 

.4962 

.5000 

.3650 

.3758 

.3759 

34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2945 

.2941 

3.65 

.4020 

.6803 

.6815 

4 

 Dollar 

.3711 

.3737 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4572 

.4569 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.  .5811 

.5806 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0370 

1.0330 

4.8666 

4.9975 

4.9912 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0370 

1.0330 

.0392 

.0663 

.0663 

0392 

.0663 

.0663 

4.8666 

3.9900 

3.9850 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1090 

5.1100 

4.8666 

4.0220 

4.0170 

South  Africa  . 

4  8666 

4.9800 

4.9755 

* 

Official,    f  Unofficial. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange: — 

Less  active  buying  of  silver  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Treasury  has 
been  followed  by  general  strength  in  the  United  States  dollar  and  by  indications 
of  a  further  inflow  of  gold.  The  Italian  lira  broke  sharply  at  New  York  on 
August  27,  although  it  was  reported  to  have  received  support  in  Europe  from  the 
Bank  of  France.  Subsequently  the  lira  was  relatively  stronger  than  other  lead- 
ing European  currencies.  Renewed  weakness  became  apparent  in  the  Dutch 
guilder,  although  gold  reserves  of  the  Netherlands  bank  have  recently  increased. 
For  the  week  ended  August  31,  the  £  sterling  at  Montreal  moved  upward  frac- 
tional^ from  $4-9873  to  $4-9887,  while  New  York  funds  advanced  from 
$1-001875  to  $1-0050. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  tlie  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Out. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs- 
Codfish   

Canned  Salmon  (Sockeye  and 
Cohoe). 

Mild-cured  Salmon  

Canned  Fruits,  Vegetables  and 
Lobsters. 

Miscellaneous — 

Fleecy-lined  Locknit  Fabric  for 
Manufacture  of  Underwear  for 
Native  Trade. 

Acetic  Acid  

Liquid  Chlorine  

Paper  Bags  for  Cement  

Birch  Plywood,  9-piy  

Battery  Plates  (Motor  Car)  

Stop  Taps;  Bib  Taps;  Stop  Tap 

Spindles;  Washers. 
Malleable  Iron  Pipe  Fittings  and 

Miscellaneous  Special  Fittings. 
Brass  Bent  and  Straight  Ferrules 

Blue-printing  machine  


683 
684 

685 
686 


687 

688 
689 

690 
691 
692 
693 

694 

695 

696 


Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cuba. 
Bristol,  England  

London,  England  

London,  England  


Johannesburg,  South  Africa 


The  Hague,  Holland  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Stroud,  England  

Christchurch,  New  Zealand 
Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  14;  Duchess  of  Bedford.  Sept.  20;  Duchess 
of  Atholl,  Sept.  27;  Duchess  of  York,  Oct.  4— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Sept.  13; 
Antonia,  Sept.  27— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Sept.  13;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  20;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  27;  Beaver- 
ford,  Oct.  4;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia.  Sept.  13;  Ascania.  Sept.  20; 
Aurania,  Sept.  27;  Ausonia,  Oct.  4— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  12;  Manchester  Division.  Sept.  19; 
Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  26;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  3;  Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  10 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Sept.  17;  Dakotian,  Sept.  27;  Norwegian, 
Oct.  18 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Oct.  8. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  12  and  Oct.  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Kastalia,  Sept.  14;  Athenia,  Sept.  20;  Sulairia,  Sept.  27;  Letitia.  Oct.  4 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Sept.  26;  Kelso.  Oct.  17— both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee).  Sept.  19;  Caimesk,  Oct.  3;  Cairn- 
glen  (calls  at  Dundee).  Oct.  17 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Fanad  Head.  Head  Line,  Sept.  18  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverburn.  Sept.  20;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  27;  Beaverford.  Oct.  4; 
Beaverbrae,  Oct.  18— all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre) ;  Olaf  Bergh.  Sept.  6;  Brant 
County  (does  not  call  at  Havre),  Sept.  20;  Sirenes,  Sept.  24;  Hada  County.  Oct.  8— all 
County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam— Brant  County,  Sept.  20;  Evanger.  Oct,  5;  Grey  County.  Oct.  16— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Sept.  13;  Beaverdale.  Oct.  11— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hagon 
(calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-America  Line.  Oct.  4. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Gunvor.  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Sept.  27. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Stockholm  and  Helsingfors. — Idefjord,  Swedish-America- 
Mexico  Line.  Sept.  14. 

To  St.  John's  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—Sired*\  (calls  at  Marystown.  Grand  Bank. 
Gaultois  and  Port  aux  Basque).  Sept.  19;  a  steamer  (calls  at  Bay  Roberts.  Carbonncar.  Port 
Union  and  Bonavista),  Sept.  19— both  Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  Sept.  13  and  27. 
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To  Comerbrook,  Nfld  —  North  Voyageur,  Sept.  9  and  23;  New  Northland,  Sept.  18  and 
Oct.  2— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Sept.  19;  Cornwallis,  Oct.  3— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),,  Sept.  13;  Lady  Somers, 
Sept.  18;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Sept.  27;  Lady  Rodney, 
Oct.  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Sept.  22. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Eastbourne,  Canada-Far  East 
Line,  Oct.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  Sept.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National, 
Sept.  30. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — A  steamer,  Java-New  York  Line,  September. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Evansville,  Sept.  15;  City  of  Mobile,  Oct.  3 — both  American  and  Indian 
Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Cochrane  (calls  at  Sierra  Leone),  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  Sept.  25;  Silverteak,  Kerr- 
Silver  Line,  Oct.  3. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Sept.  14  and  28;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  21 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Comerbrook,  Nfld.,  and  North  Shore  Ports. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.  Ltd., 
Sept.  11  and  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  19;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  19 — both  Man- 
chester Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  24;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  12 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Cairnmona.  Sept.  18;  Cairnvalona,  Oct.  17 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Quaker  City  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  3. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  15;  Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  19;  Man- 
chester Division,  Sept.  22;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  29;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  6; 
Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  13 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  23;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  7; 
Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  21 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Quaker  City  (calls  at 
Hamburg  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  3. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pidulski,  (calls  at  Gydnia),  Gydnia-America  Line, 
Sept.  30. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Sept.  9;  Rosalind,  Sept.  16 — 
both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild.  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Sept.  9  and  23; 
Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Railway  &  SS.  Co.,  Sept.  11;  Nova 
Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  24. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  21;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  5; 
Lady  Drake,  Oct.  12 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Sept.  11 
and  Sept.  27. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavalier,  Sept.  16;  Cathcart, 
Sept.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Sept.  11;  Lillemor,  Sept.  25 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colboroe, 
Sept.  9;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges.  Bermuda),  Sept.  23;  Cornwallis.  Oct.  7 — all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
Sept.  11;  Silverteak,  Sept.  29;  Cingalese  Prince,  Oct.  9;  Silversandal,  Oct.  30— all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  17;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  1; 
Lady  Drake,  Oct.  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — Crawford  Ellis,  United  Fruit  Line,  Sept.  13  and  27. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
A  steamer,  American  Pioneer  Line,  October. 


From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Sept.  28;  Hiye  Maru,  Oct.  12; 
Heian  Maru,  Oct.  26 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Sept.  15;  Tyndareus,  Oct.  6; 
Ixion,  Oct.  27 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Sept.  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Oct.  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Oct.  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Nov.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  lloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverhazel,  Sept.  30;  Silverash,  Oct.  31 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Sept.  11;  Monowai,  Oct.  9 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Sept.  13. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Sept 
20;  Hauraki,  Oct.  13 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Innaren,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Sept.  15. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,.  October. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Sept.  21;  Loch- 
katrine,  Oct.  5;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Oct.  19 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Canada,  Sept.  11;  Amerika,  Sept.  25;  Europa,  Oct.  26 — all  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wyoming,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Sept.  16. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Sept.  18;  Margaret  Johnson,  Sept.  29;  Nordstjernan, 
Oct.  9 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Sept.  15;  Cellina, 
Oct.  10 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co.  , 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Bronnoy,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Sept.  23. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Laurenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  Oct.  5;  a  steamer,  Oct.  15— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  dc  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Leikanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Trader,  Sept.  12;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Sept.  25 — both 
Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester) ;  Houston  City,  Reardon 
Smith  Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  13;  Nansenville  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo).  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping 
Co..  Sept.  15;  Modavia  (calls  at  Glasgow).  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Sept.  15;  Damsterdyk 
(calls  at  Glasgow.  Southampton  and  Rotterdam).  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd..  Sept.  19;  Gothic 
Star  (calls  at  Glasgow.  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle).  American  Mail  Line.  Sept.  24. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports— A  steamer,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Sept.  18. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NjS'.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  /or  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langlet,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macqillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Rentier's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1934 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

III 

Imports  from  Canada 

Imports  of  merchandise  from  Canada  for  the  last  few  years  were  as 
follows,  excluding  government  stores: — 

1929  1931  1932  1933  1934 

£2,732,000  £1,812,000  £1,117,000  £1,205,000  £2,492,282 

Government  purchases  are  not  usually  included,  when  referring  to  imports 
into  South  Africa,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sound  reason,  apart 
from  custom,  why  government  imports  should  not  be  included.  They  are 
always  treated  separately  by  the  Union  Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  any  case, 
imports  by  the  Government  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £73.095  (chiefly  rails) 
out  of  total  government  purchases  in  1934  of  £2,366,556. 

Canada  shipped  an  even  larger  variety  of  products  to  South  Africa  in  1934 
than  in  1933.  The  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Shipping  for  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  lists  over  211  different  commodities,  each  in  excess  of  £100. 
Office  records  show  that  379  manufacturers  shipped  to  South  Africa  during 
1934;  in  many  cases,  of  course,  these  were  only  sample  shipments,  but  it  is 
evidence  of  the  interest  displayed  in  this  market,  and  compares  with  238  manu- 
facturers shipping  in  1933.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  are  mainly  represented 
by  thirteen  large  items.    In  the  table  below,  thirty-five  commodities  have  been 
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selected  (in  comparison  with  twenty-eight  last  year),  which  account  for  92-2 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  Canada.  The  thirty-five  commodities  in 
1933  represented  89-7  per  cent  of  Canada's  exports  to  the  Union. 


1933 

1934 

Total 

Total 

Mfrs. 

Imports 

Mfrs. 

Imports 

Inc. 

all 

from 

all 

from 

or 

Countries 

Canada 

Countries 

Canada 

Dec. 

Motor  vehicles,  chassis,  parts  and 

£2,845,484 

£  256,105 

£  6,084,955 

£  690,972 

+  £434,867 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes  

380,820 

95,513 

623,493 

274,681 

+ 

179,168 

Hosiery  

063,632 

130,682 

717,358 

199,698 

+ 

69,016 

Wheat  

11.463 

7.227 

197.610 

191,742 

+ 

184,515 

Agricultural  implements  

458,860 

62,862 

1,015,865 

182,252 

+ 

119,390 

Electric     heating     and  cooking 

appliances  

195,447 

81,870 

258,294 

110,612 

+ 

28,742 

Cyanide  

351,442 

114,376 

371,152 

91,885 

— 

22,491 

Preserved     fish,     other,  mainly 

salmon  and  sardines  

178,810 

31,067 

294,872 

88,659 

+ 

57,592 

Pine     and     other     soft  woods 

excluding  pitch  pine  

464,856 

45,577 

831,070 

82.919 

+ 

37,342 

Newsprint  

177,964 

61.199 

196,397 

75.357 

+ 

14.158 

231,504 

80.132 

190,189 

68.607 

— 

11.525 

Typewriters  and  accessories..  .. 

44,975 

12,887 

83,855 

32,308 

+ 

19,421 

Box  shooks   for   fruit   and  dairy 

produce  

177,443 

6.360 

256,760 

31,338 

+ 

24,978 

Wrought   iron   and  steel   pipes.  . 

330,021 

11.908 

424,645 

23,571 

+ 

11,663 

Belting,  other  than  leather..  .. 

100,297 

3,317 

136,010 

20.315 

+ 

16,998 

Fencing,  barbed  

117,721 

12.430 

129,858 

19.520 

+ 

7,090 

Binder  twine  and  harvest  yarn.. 

22,274 

17,208 

27,885 

15,284 

— 

1,924 

27,031 

8,230 

44.177 

13,303 

+ 

5,073 

514,505 

11,743 

577,063 

14,319 

+ 

2,576 

72.556 

9,735 

111.330 

12.260 

-j- 
+ 

2,525 

Shovels  and  forks  

36.108 

10.023 

39,735 

12,056 

2^033 

Mechanics'  tools  

192,557 

6,382 

332,486 

11,015 

+ 

4.633 

Vegetables  canned,  including  green 

peas  and  beans  

57.002 

6.253 

78,603 

10,782 

+ 

4,529 

11.619 

8.367 

13.065 

10,060 

+ 

1,693 

16.067 

10,767 

25.687 

12.470 

+ 

1,703 

8.782 

670 

25.913 

9.282 

+ 

8.612 

Rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  

65,077 

12.276 

42,575 

9.204 

3.072 

11,303 

9,395 

11,033 

8.831 

564 

Flooring  and  ceiling  wood  

Nails,  wire  and  other  

173.829 

2,147 

290.630 

8.749 

+ 

6,602 

75.828 

5.404 

85.683 

8,444 

+ 

2,980 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes  

10,619 

2,711 

15,474 

5,824 

+ 

3,113 

Chocolates,      confectionery  and 

other   manufactured  sweets.. 

113,085 

4,352 

151.893 

5,731 

+ 

1,379 

1.245.660 

2.560 

1.515.041 

5,353 

+ 

2,793 

282.185 

2.528 

328.772 

4,854 

+ 

2.326 

971 

565 

4,455 

2,267 

+ 

1,702 

Total  

£9,667.797 

£1,144.888 

£15.534.783 

£2.364,524 

Canada's    percentage    of  imports 

in  above  commodities   11-8  per  cent  15-2  per  cent 

Percentage  of  Canada's  total 
imports  into  South  Africa, 
represented  by  above  com- 
modities  89-7  per  cent  92-2  per  cent 

VEHICLES 

The  increase  in  the  import  of  motor  vehicles  during  1934  was  outstanding. 
The  imports  of  cars,  trucks,,  chassis,  parts  and  accessories  increased  by  over 
100  per  cent.  Import  statistics  record  45,958  motor  cars  or  trucks  and  chassis, 
which  compares  with  19,383  in  1933.  The  number  of  cars  actually  placed  on 
the  road,  however,  is  even  higher,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  cars  assembled 
at  the  two  motor  plants  in  Port  Elizabeth.  Up  until  1932  the  United  States 
had  been  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  motor  vehicles,  but  in  that  year  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  first  time  took  the  lead.    The  United  Stales'  made  a 
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strong  comeback  in  1933,  and  again  assumed  a  commanding  position,  and 
in  1934  obtained  a  still  larger  share  of  the  total  market.  Imports  of  motor 
cars  from  Canada  in  1934  declined  to  22  from  85,  but  increased  in  motor  car 
chassis  to  6,190  from  2,083  in  1933.  A  slight  increase  was  recorded  also  in 
trucks,  and  a  very  substantial  increase  in  motor  truck  chassis.  In  parts  and 
accessories  Canada  ranked  third,  supplying  to  the  value  of  £108,732. 

It  is  unlikely  that  1935  will  see  a  repetition  of  1934  in  the  sale  of  motor 
cars,  although  the  monthly  imports  to  date  are  being  well  maintained.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Government  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  have  a  well- 
known  motor  car  actually  manufactured  in  the  Union.  It  is  difficult  to  see, 
however,  how  a  population  of  approximately  2,000,000  whites  could  possibly 
maintain  a  factory  for  any  one  car. 

Motor  cars  during  1934  constituted  the  chief  import  from  the  Dominion. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  position  a  few  years  ago,  when  wheat  and  flour  used 
to  rank  among  the  leaders.  Wrapping  paper,  for  long  one  of  the  chief  imports 
from  Canada  into  the  Union,  has  now  practically  ceased. 

RUBBER   TIRES   AND  TUBES 

Imports  under  this  heading,  like  those  of  motor  cars,  doubled;  those  from 
Canada  considerably  more  than  doubled,  and  ranked  second  in  imports  from 
the  Dominion.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  new  Dunlop  factory  at  Durban, 
which  will  also  manufacture  Goodyear  tires,  will  seriously  affect  shipments  in 
the  present  year.  Canada  ranked  first  as  a  source  of  supply  for  motor  car  and 
truck  tires,  followed  closely  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  imports  valued  at 
£206,576  as  compared  with  £185,553  for  1933. 

HOSIERY 

Hosiery,  which  last  year  was  Canada's  second  most  important  export  to 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  fell  to  third  place.  Nevertheless,  a  good  increase 
was  recorded,  especially  under  the  heading  of  "  hosiery,  other."  Cotton  hosiery 
imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  valued  at  £95,666  (£120,866) 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  as  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  Woollen 
hosiery  entered  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  "  hosiery, 
other,"  which  consists  chiefly  of  silk  hosiery*  was  valued  at  £522,988  (£454,670*) , 
and  was  imported  mainly  from  Canada.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  to  the 
value  of  £127,973  (£133,066).  Japan  and  the  United  States  increased  their 
share  of  the  trade. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  obtain  a  still  greater  portion 
of  the  market  in  1935.  Several  representatives  of  Canadian  silk  hosiery  mills 
have  recently  visited  South  Africa,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  as  a 
result  of  these  personal  visits,  imports  from  the  Dominion  will  increase. 

WHEAT 

Imports  of  wheat  into  South  Africa,  due  to  a  shortage  in  local  production, 
again  came  into  prominence  after  being  almost  eliminated  in  1933.  Total 
imports  amounted  to  53,200,000  pounds  valued  at  £197,610.  Canada  was 
practically  the  only  source  of  supply.  Crop  prospects  in  the  Union  this  year 
are  such  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  large. quantity  will  be  imported.  There  is, 
in  fact,  danger  of  over-production,  and  members  of  the  Government  have  issued 
repeated  warnings  to  the  farmers  to  keep  down  their  acreage. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Imports  of  this  commodity  show  a  large  increase,  both  in  totals  and  from 
Canada.    In  cream  separators,  9,552  were  imported  as  compared  with  3,364 
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in  1933.  Sweden,  as  in  previous  years,  was  by  far  the  largest  source  of  supply. 
Imports  from  Canada  are  always  comparatively  small  under  this  heading.  In 
binders,  reapers,  and  mowers,  4,970  were  imported  compared  with  1,403  in  1933. 
Sweden  is  credited  with  1,359  valued  at  £19,549,  Canada  with  1,343  valued  at 
£31,904,  and  the  United  States  with  1,316  valued  at  £39,338.  Ploughs,  harrows 
and  parts  also  increased  in  number  and  value  by  approximately  100  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year,  with  54,058  (23,285)  valued  at  £328,677  (£180,233). 
Canada  is  credited  with  11,965  valued  at  £88,909,  the  United  States  with  14,830 
valued  at  £91,564,  and  Germany  with  16,518  valued  at  £73,802.  Hoes  and 
picks  were  imported  to  the  number  of  600,231  (367,957),  valued  at  £19,125 
(£12,265).  Canada  obtained  a  small  share  of  this  business,  but  the  United 
Kingdom  has  almost  a  monopoly,  supplying  585,715  valued  at  £18,543.  Imports 
of  spades  amounted  to  154,404  (86,833),  valued  at  £17,164  (£9,173),  almost 
entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Farm  tractors  probably  show  the  largest 
percentage  increase  in  agricultural  implements.  These  numbered  621  as  against 
74  in  1933,  valued  at  £173,457  as  against  £45,854.  The  United  States  was  the 
outstanding  source  of  supply,  with  approximately  10  per  cent  from  Germany 
and  5  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  were  105  threshing  machines 
imported,  compared  with  41  in  1933,  valued  at  £33,392  and  £15,868  respect- 
ively. This  business  was  divided  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  former  obtaining  69  (22)  valued  at  £20,658  (£7,736),  and  the  latter  30 
(14)  valued  at  £12,293  (£6,169).  The  market  for  agricultural  implements  was 
the  best  since  1929.  The  depression  years  and  the  severe  drought  of  1933  meant 
that  many  farmers  in  need  of  implements  were  not  in  a  position  to  purchase 
until  1934.  The  outlook  for  1935  is  equally  as  good,  and  perhaps  even  better 
than  last  year. 

ELECTRICAL  HEATING  AND  COOKING  APPLIANCES 

Imports  under  this  heading,  which  includes  electric  stoves,  show  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  the  previous  year — in  fact,  imports  were  higher  than  for  the 
last  four  years.  Canada,  as  in  previous  years,  was  the  main  source  of  supply 
under  this  heading,  with  imports  valued  at  £110,612  (£81,870).  The  United 
Kingdom,  which  obtained  a  large  increase  under  this  head  in  1933,  continued 
to  increase  in  1934,  with  imports  valued  at  £87,596  (£72,754).  The  United 
States  is  credited  with  imports  valued  at  £40,237  (£26,174),  and  Germany  with 
£13,678  (£11,700) ;  imports  from  all  other  countries  are  negligible.  This  head- 
ing includes,  in  addition  to  electric  stoves,  electric  toasters,  hot-plates,  and 
other  small  appliances  which  can  be  used  for  heating  and  cooking.  The  bulk, 
however,  consists  largely  of  electric  stoves,  a  special  report  on  which  appeared 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1626  (March  30,  1935).  The  out- 
look for  1935  was  bright  for  the  first  six  months,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
imports  of  stoves  will  decline  greatly  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  as  the 
construction  of  large  blocks  of  flats  falls  off. 

CYANIDE 

Canada  continued  to  be  an  important  source  of  supply  for  this  product 
during  1934,  but  shipments  were  below  those  of  1933,  both  in  quantity  and 
in  value.  As  in  previous  years,  Canada  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  in 
quantity,  but  the  United  Kingdom  leads  in  value.  Imports  from  Canada 
amounted  to  7,743,200  (8,680,600)  pounds,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
7,723,271  (5,006,952)  pounds,  valued  at  £91,885  (£114.376)  and  £199,051 
(£139,332)  respectively.  Czechoslovakia  is  the  only  remaining  source  of  supply 
of  importance,  and  is  credited  with  2,865,784  pounds  valued  at  £79,375. 

PRESERVED  FISH,  OTHER 

Under  this  heading  is  listed  canned  salmon  and  sardines.  Canada  was  the 
chief  source  of  supply,  and  is  credited  with  4,785,800  pounds  (1,878,177  pounds), 
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Norway  with  2,026,245  pounds  (1,455,970  pounds),  Japan  with  1,237,235  pounds 
(1,136,803  pounds) ,  the  United  Kingdom  with  1,158,168  pounds  (905,081  pounds) , 
and  Russia  with  718,000  pounds  (554,513  pounds).  Total  imports  amounted  to 
11,128,594  pounds  (6,522,471  pounds). 

Canada  obtained  more  than  her  share  in  the  total  increase.  Imports  from 
Japan  record  their  fifth  year  of  steady  quantitative  increase.  Imports  from 
Russia  have  remained  fairly  steady  over  the  last  four  years,  although  imports 
last  year  were  higher  than  in  the  two  previous  years.  The  market  for  canned 
fish  in  1935  will  be  equally  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  1934. 

United  Kingdom  supplies  consist  in  great  part  of  foreign  produce  under 
well-known  labels,  and  a  large  proportion  of  her  increase  under  this  heading 
should  probably,  so  far  as  salmon  is  concerned,  be  credited  to  Japan  and  Russia. 

PINE  AND  OTHER  SOFT  WOODS 

Canada  increased  her  share  of  the  trade  under  this  heading,  rising  from 
13-77  per  cent  to  15-57  per  cent  of  the  total.  Imports  from  Canada  were  placed 
at  2.052,000  cubic  feet  as  compared  with  1,260,000  cubic  feet  in  1933.  Finland, 
as  in  1933,  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  4,314,000  cubic  feet,  followed 
by  Russia  with  3,159,000,  Sweden  with  1,647,000,  and  the  United  States  with 
1,438,000  cubic  feet. 

Pitch  pine  imports,  which  are  not  included  in  the  total  value  of  £831,070 
(£464,856),  amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  are  all  from  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  increase  of  approximately  900,000  cubic  feet  over 
1933. 

The  potential  market  in  this  country  for  Canadian  Douglas  fir  is  well 
known  to  the  industry.  There  is  now  no  good  reason  why  Canada  should  not 
obtain  an  ever  increasing  share  of  this  country's  total  imports  of  pine.  As 
the  merits  of  Canadian  lumber  become  known,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
divert  some  of  the  trade  which  is  at  present  going  to  Scandinavian  countries  to 
the  Dominion,  and  also  to  divert  some  of  the  pitch  pine  business,  which  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  mining  industry,  to  Douglas  fir.  Imports  of  lumber  from  Canada 
in  the  present  year  will  almost  certainly  far  exceed  1934.  Lumber,  which  has 
always  ranked  well  down  the  list  in  the  imports  from  Canada  into  the  Union, 
will  in  a  few  years  time,  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  move  well  up. 

NEWSPRINT 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years  the  continuous  drop  in  the  imports  of  news- 
print into  the  Union  was  arrested,  for  which  great  credit  is  due  to  the  local 
representatives.  Last  year's  imports  of  newsprint  in  reels  amounted  to  133,414 
centals  (110,572  centals)  valued  at  £54,816  (£50,594).  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  have  been  on  the  increase,  declined  to  165,609  centals  (187,931 
centals)  valued  at  £72,823  (£85,091).  Norwav  increased  her  trade— 34,587 
centals  (7,416  centals)  valued  at  £19,169  (£4,290) . 

In  flat  newsprint,  Canada  doubled  her  trade  with  51,420  centals  (23,882 
centals)  valued  at  £20,541  (£10,605).  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief 
competitor  with  23,490  centals  (7,464)  valued  at  £9,579  (£3,431).  Norway 
also  was  able  to  increase  her  sales,  but  imports  from  Sweden  declined. 

RAILS 

Imports  of  rails  for  Government  account  from  the  Dominion  were  valued 
at  £68,607,  which,  while  a  decrease  of  £11,525  from  the  previous  year,  was 
nevertheless  a  fair  percentage  of  the  total  (£190,189).  The  United  Kingdom 
supplied  the  balance.  With  the  Pretoria  Iron  and  Steel  Works  now  in  full 
operation,  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time  until  local  requirements  are  produced 
in  the  country. 
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TYPEWRITERS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

The  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  with  imports  valued  at 
£38,241  (£26,637).  Canada  was  a-  close  second.  The  United  Kingdom  was 
responsible  for  supplies  to  the  value  of  £9,088,  and  Germany  £3,829. 

BOX  SHOOKS 

Canada  was  able  to  record  a  considerable  increase  in  citrus  box  shooks  over 
1933,  but  unfortunately  conditions  have  now  developed  which,  for  1935  at  least, 
will  prevent  Canada  from  retaining  this  advance.  Sweden  continues  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  supply  with  imports  last  year  valued  at  £162,327  (£132,924). 
Finland  supplied  £29,602  (£18,813),  and  Norway  was  responsible  for  £21,352 
(£11,121). 

In  other  types  of  box  shooks,  total  imports  were  valued  at  £120,402 
(£102,568) .  Sweden  was  again  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  £78,519  (£66,500) , 
followed  by  Japan  with  £18,100  (£15,513). 

Box  shooks  is  one  of  the  products  in  which  Canadian  firms  should  make  a 
strong  effort  to  obtain  an  increased  share  of  the  trade.  South  Africa  has  no 
natural  supplies  of  wood,  and  with  a  rapidly  expanding  fruit  industry  will 
continue  to  require  larger  and  larger  quantities  of  box  shooks. 

WROUGHT  IRON   AND  STEEL  PIPES 

This  is  a  commodity  which  in  the  past  has  been  controlled  to  a  great 
extent  by  a  world  cartel.'  This  cartel  at  the  time  of  writing  has  been  broken, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  Canadian  firms  will  probably  obtain  a  larger 
share  of  this  market  for  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipes  in  the  future.  The  chief 
sources  of  supply  have  been  the  United  Kingdom  with  £251,002  (£222,795), 
the  United  States  with  £49,766  (£25,364),  Germany  with  £35,172,  and  Poland 
with  £30,238;  while  Canada  and  Czechoslovakia  each  obtained  approximately 
£23,500,  that  of  Canada  being  double  the  figure  of  the  previous  year.  The 
market  will  increase  more  and  more  as  the  gold  mines  are  developed.  There 
is  a  pipe  factory  in  the  Union  manufacturing  black  piping,  but  so  far  they 
have  not  attempted  galvanized  piping.  Iron  and  steel  pipes  are  products  in 
which  the  Dominion  should  continue  to  obtain  a  good  share  of  the  market. 

BELTING,  OTHER  THAN  LEATHER 

Canada  increased  her  exports  by  nearly  £17,000  in  conveyor  belting  and 
"  belting,  all  other  kinds,"  apart  from  leather.  The  total  imports  of  belting 
were  larger  than  in  1933,  but  not  as  large  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  development  in  the  mines,  and  the  large  increases  which 
have  taken  place  generally  in  other  commodities  used  by  the  mines. 

Driving  belting,  other  than  leather,  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £81,378 
(£55,925),  and  conveyor  belting  imported  to  the  value  of  £54,632  (£44,372). 
Under  both  these  headings  Canada  obtained  a  percentage  increase.  The  United 
Kingdom,  however r  supplied  by  far  the  largest  proportion  under  both  these 
heads — £52,332  in  driving  belting,  other  than  leather,  and  £43,911  in  conveyor 
belting.  Now  that  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Company  have  begun  the  manufacture 
of  belting  in  Durban,  it  is  unlikely  that  rubber  and  conveyor  belting  will  again 
reach  last  year's  figures. 

FENCING 

There  were  large  quantities  of  fencing  material  imported  last  year,  both 
barbed  wire  and  plain.  The  total  imports  of  barbed  wire  were  valued  at 
£136,010  (£117,721);  Canada's  share  was  £19,520.  Belgium  was  the  chief 
source  of  supply  with  imports  valued  at  £34,257  (£18,141),  followed  by  the 
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United  States  with  £33,643  (£39,953),  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  £22,087 
(£24,332).  Germany  and  Holland  were  other  sources  of  supply.  The  market 
in  fencing  is  very  keen,  and  it  was  so  much  to  the  credit  of  manufacturers 
that  the  Dominion  was  able  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  imports  of  this  product. 

In  the  imports  of  plain  fencing,  Canada  was  credited  with  £2,667  (nil  in 
1*933)  out  of  total  imports  of  £117,247.  Germany  was  the  chief  source  of 
supply  with  £36,699.  Imports  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Belgium  averaged  over  £23,000  each. 

BINDER  TWINE  AND  HARVEST  YARN 

With  the  large  increase  in  agricultural  implements  last  year,  especially 
binders  and  threshing  machines,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  binder  twine  and  harvest  yarn.  Actually,  imports  for 
the  year  were  2,436,469  pounds  (1,742,566  pounds).  Canada  remains  the  chief 
source  of  supply  with  1,037,000  pounds  as  against  1,320,240  pounds  in  1933. 
Tanganyika  and  the  United  States  increased  their  trade. 

PULP  BOARDS 

Imports  of  pulp  boards  of  various  kinds  for  building  reached  the  highest 
figure  in  four  years,  namely,  7,000,000  square  feet.  The  United  States  was  by 
far  the  main  source  of  supply  with  3,185,000  square  feet  valued  at  £18,290, 
followed  by  Canada  with  1,751,499  square  feet,  and  Sweden  with  1,131,255 
square  feet  valued  at  £6,891.  This  great  increase  in  pulp  boards  was  due  to 
the  unprecedented  building  and  construction  activity  which  prevailed  during 
1934,  chiefly  in  Johannesburg.  There  are  already  some  signs,  however,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  building  boom  has  passed  its  peak  in  Johannesburg.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  takes  longer  for  the  rest  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  reflect  the  benefit  derived  from  the  prosperity  of 
the  gold  mines.  During  this  year  and  next,  there  should  be  a  growing  demand 
for  building  materials  in  other  cities  and  parts  of  the  Union. 

UNDERCLOTHING 

Canada  was  able  to  record  an  increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent  over 
1933  in  imports  of  underclothing.  In  other  words,  the  Dominion  took  her  share 
of  the  increased  total  business  available,  but  made  little  progress  in  obtaining 
a  larger  percentage  of  total  imports. 

Imports  of  cotton  woven  underclothing  were  valued  at  £41,839  (£87,535), 
a  considerable  decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  clothing  under  the  heading  of 
"  woven,  other"  was  valued  at  £130,000  (£56,632),  a  large  increase.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  main  source  of  supply  under  both  headings,  Canada 
obtaining  only  a  fractional  percentage. 

Imports  of  men's  knitted  cotton  underclothing  were  valued  at  £87,799 
(£104,584).  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  with  Japan 
obtaining  about  25  per  cent  of  the  trade. 

Women's  cotton  underclothing  increased  in  value  to  £72,989  (£62,569) : 
United  Kingdom,  £67,507  (£51,495). 

In  women's  rayon  underclothing  Canada  was  able  to  supply  approximatelv 
5  r>er  cent  of  the  imports— £7,835  out  of  total  imports  of  £144,173.  The  United 
Kingdom  was  again  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  £93,809  (£44.489).  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  are  credited  with  slightly  less  than  £15,000  each. 

NETTING 

Wire  netting  imports  were  fairly  well  distributed  among  five  countries. 
Total  imports  were  valued  at  £111,330  (£72,556).   Canada's  share  was  £12.260 
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(£9,735).  Germany  was  the  main  source  of  supply  with  £45,737  (£32,641), 
followed  by  Belgium  with  £18,087  (£10,227),  the  United  Kingdom  with  £17,350 
(£11,885),  and  Holland  with  £15,879  (£6,890).  All  supplying  countries  partici- 
pated in  the  total  increase. 

SHOVELS  AND  FORKS 

There  was  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  value  of  shovels  and  ballast  forks 
imported  in  1934.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  main  source  of  supply  with 
318,939  valued  at  £27,409,  as  compared  with  302,596  valued  at  £25,717  in  1933. 
Canada  was  the  only  other  source  of  supply  of  importance,  with  92,909  in  1934 
and  72,258  in  the  previous  year. 

mechanics'  tools 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  mechanics'  tools, 
with  imports  valued  at  £158,401  (£103,797),  followed  by  the  United  States  with 
£111,178  (£46,894),  and  Germany  with  £35,038  (£29,481).  Sweden,  Japan, 
France,  and  Austria  all  show  increases  over  the  previous  year,  as  well  as 
Canada. 

VEGETABLES  CANNED 

Under  this  heading  all  canned  vegetables  are  included,  with  the  exception 
of  beans  and  peas.  Imports  of  the  latter  two  commodities  in  1934  amounted  to 
2,601,786  pounds  (1,835,543  pounds),  valued  at  £36,029  and  £25,380  respect- 
ively. The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  in  quantity  for 
beans  and  peas,  732,507  pounds  valued  at  £9,560 — but  the  United  States  was 
the  main  source  of  supply  in  value — 637,483  pounds  valued  at  £11,088.  Belgium 
ranked  next  with  supplies  of  674,544  pounds  valued  at  £8,126.  Imports  from 
Canada  showed  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year  in  quantity,  438,007 
pounds  (172,037  pounds),  and  in  value  £5,263  (£2,262).  It  is  anticipated 
Canada  will  still  further  increase  her  share  of  the  trade  in  canned  beans  and 
peas,  which  the  statistical  heading  includes. 

Imports  of  other  canned  vegetables  which  are  not  classified  amounted  to 
nearly  2,000,000  pounds  as  against  1,500,000  pounds  in  1933,  valued  at  £42,572 
and  £31,622  respectively.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  1,193,500  pounds 
valued  at  £27,870,  which  in  all  probability  consists  largely  of  canned  asparagus 
and  sweet  corn.  Canada  ranks  second,  with  exports  of  420,650  pounds  valued 
at  £5,519,  mainly  sweet  corn. 

APPLES 

Imports  of  apples  in  1934  amounted  to  34,797  boxes  valued  at  £13,065, 
as  compared  with  30,526  boxes  valued  at  £11,619  in  1933.  Canada  was  the 
main  source  of  supply  with  £10.060  (£8,367).  The  United  States  obtained  a  small 
percentage,  chiefly  in  the  early  shipments.  With  the  railway  freight  rate  on 
imported  apples  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  now  reduced  to  the 
same  rate  as  local  produce,  it  is  expected  that  during  1935  imports  of  Canadian 
apples  will  show  a  considerable  increase. 

PIG  LEAD 

Pig  lead  imports  amounted  to  50,862  centals  (28,302  centals).  Canada  is 
the  chief  source  of  supply,  followed  bv  India  with  19,823  centals  valued  at 
£9,590. 

PORCELAIN  INSULATORS 

The  chief  source  of  supply  for  porcelain  insulators  was  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  contributed  to  the  value  of  £11,516  (£4,458).  Apart  from  Canada,  which 
ranks  second,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  supplied  small 
quantities. 
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RUBBER- SOLED  CANVAS  SHOES 

Imports  of  canvas  shoes  in  1934  amounted  to  860,212  pairs  compared  with 
1,461,624  pairs  in  1933,  1,809,195  pairs  in  1932,  and  5,500,000  pairs  in  1931. 
Imports  have  dropped  steadily  since  1931.  Japan  is  the  chief  sufferer.  Last 
year  Japan  was  credited  with  532,846  pairs  (1,188,456  pairs) ;  Czechoslovakia 
with  185,952  pairs  (30,527  pairs)  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  63,406  pairs 
(116,755  pairs).  Czechoslovakia  was  the  only  country  of  importance  to  obtain 
a  larger  share  of  the  market,  which  she  did  in  a  very  large  way.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  local  factories  are  now  turning  out  large  quantities  of  these  shoes, 
although  not  up  to  the  standard  of  Canadian  factories,  imports  are  certain  to 
decline.  As  soon  as  the  local  factories  begin  making  the  better-class  product, 
it  can  then  be  expected  that  the  Dunlop  rubber  factory  at  Durban  will  also 
undertake  manufacture,  which  they  are  not  doing  at  the  present  time,  being 
content  to  import  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

ROLLED  OATS 

Rolled  oats  imports  in  1934  were  the  largest  in  the  last  four  years  and 
amounted  to  1,019.197  pounds  (910,578  pounds).  Canada  is  the  principal  source 
of  supply  with  851,800  pounds;  the  United  States  contributed  105,048  pounds 
valued  at  £1,543.  Canadian  rolled  oats  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  the  local 
product. 

FLOORING   AND   CEILING  WOOD 

The  total  imports  of  flooring  and  ceiling  wood  in  1934  amounted  to  3,264,506 
cubic  feet,  which  is  the  largest  quantity  imported  in  the  last  four  years.  Fin- 
land is  the  main  source  of  supply,  and  was  credited  with  1,627,474  cubic  feet 
in  1934.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  United  States  are  three  other  large  sources 
of  supply,  followed  by  Canada  -with  54,669  cubic  feet  (11,144  cubic  feet). 
Substantial  and  progressive  increases  should  take  place  during  the  next  few 
years.  Canadian  hardwood  flooring  and  edged  grained  flooring  from  British 
Columbia  is  only  now  coming  to  be  appreciated. 

NAILS,   WIRE   AND  OTHER 

The  imports  of  wire  nails  show  a  slight  increase  oVer  those  of  1933.  Sweden 
supplied  19,415  centals  (8,902  centals)  valued  at  £10,970  (£5,020).  Other 
sources  of  supply  were:  Canada,  14,816  centals  (8,866  centals)  valued  at  £7,311 
(£4,624);  Belgium,  14,118  centals  (20,118  centals)  valued  at  £8,216  (£11,977); 
United  Kingdom,  10,642  centals  (10.913  centals)  valued  at  £9,767  (£8,559); 
United  States,  8,740  centals  (3,738  centals)  valued  at  £4,893  (£1,939). 
Imports  of  wire  nails  are  certain  to  increase  as  they  are  used  largely  in  the 
fruit  industry,  which  has  been  and  is  expanding  rapidly.  In  other  types  of 
nails  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  14,985  centals 
(13,254)  valued  at  £19,214  (£19,066),  followed  by  Belgium  with  6,903  centals 
(6,653  centals)  valued  at  £5,043  (£5,094).  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
Holland,  and  Italy  each  contributed  less  than  2,000  centals. 

RUBBER  BOOTS   AND  SHOES 

Imports  last  year  amounted  to  79,951  pairs  (85,018  pairs).  Canada  was 
the  chief  source  of  supplv  with  21,568  pairs  (11,014  pairs),  followed  by  the 
United  States  with  20,697  pairs  (10,000  pairs)  valued  at  £3,496  (£1,834),  and 
the  United  Kingdom  with  15,663  pairs  (15,128  pairs)  valued  at  £3,924  (£2.823). 
Germany  showed  a  substantial  decline  to  5,549  pairs  from  9,500  pairs,  and 
Japan  also  with  9,771  pairs  compared  with  24,786  pairs  in  1933.  There  were 
no  imports  from  either  Hongkong  or  the  Straits  Settlements. 
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CHOCOLATES,,   CONFECTIONERY,   AND   MANUFACTURED   SWEETS,  OTHER 

Chocolate  confectionery  due  to  local  production  has,  during  the  last  three 
years,  shown  a  steady  decline,  but  in  1934  imports  increased  over  the  previous 
year  to  754,690  pounds  as  compared  with  509,039  pounds  in  1933.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  heading  11  manufactured  sweets,  other  "  declined  sharply 
in  1932,  but  in  1934  recovered  to  2,185,992  pounds  (1,537,054  pounds).  This 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  increased  prosperity  during  the  year,  which  enabled 
many  to  purchase  the  higher-priced  imported  chocolate  confectionery  and 
sweets.  Canada,  which  at  one  time  enjoyed  a. large  trade  in  chocolate  confec- 
tionery to  South  Africa,  declined  to  18,578  pounds  valued  at  £1,862  in  1933; 
in  1934  it  recovered  to  22,582  pounds.  The  United  Kingdom  was  by  far  the 
chief  source  of  supply  with  621,467  pounds  (349,927  pounds)  valued  at  £35,631 
(£21,549).  Belgium  occupied  second  place  with  53,856  pounds  (59,972  pounds) 
valued  at  £2,964  (£2,946).  Holland  and  Austria  both  showed  substantial 
increases  during  the  year;  but  Latvia,  an  important  source  of  supply  in  1933, 
declined  to  12,566  pounds  from  40,180  pounds.  Under  the  heading  "  manu- 
factured sweets,  other,"  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  1,660,593  pounds  (1,202,- 
581  pounds)  valued  at  £77,432  (£58,973),  followed  by  the  United  States  with 
164,095  pounds  (88,860  pounds)  valued  at  £10,465  (£8,557).  Estonia,  Holland, 
and  Belgium  were  all  larger  sources  of  supply  than  Canada,  which  last  year 
contributed  37,349  pounds  (24,228  pounds)  valued  at  £3,734  (£2,490).  Austria. 
Germany,  Latvia,  and  Russia  were  also  sources  of  supply. 

OUTER  GARMENTS,  WOMEN 's 

Under  this  heading  is  included  the  important  item  of  women's  dresses,  in 
which  the  Dominion  shows  every  prospect  of  obtaining  a  good  share  of  the 
market.  Statistics  do  not  divide  this  item  into  other  than  "  outer  garments," 
but  it  is  known  that  the  imports  credited  to  Canada  under  this  heading  consist 
almost  entirely  of  women's  dresses,  more  particularly  the  office  and  afternoon 
frock  tvpes.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  contributor  with  imports 
valued  at  £1,036,385  (£866,445),  followed  bv  the  United  States  with  £196,963 
(£112,094)— largely  ladies'  dresses— Germanv  with  £132,615  (£154,447),  Austria 
with  £32,106  (£18,832),  and  France  with  £26,148  (£23,992).  From  the  two 
countries  last  named  the  more  expensive  evening  dresses  are  imported.  There 
is  an  exceptionally  good  market  in  South  Africa  for  ladies'  wearing  apparel, 
and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  1935  imports  from  Canada  will  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  1934. 

PRINTING  PAPER,  OTHER 

Imports  amounted  to  311,561  centals  as  compared  with  270,104  centals  in 
1933.  Under  this  heading  is  included  high-grade  bond  and  other  printing 
papers,  in  which  Canada  is  interested.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  were  the 
United  Kingdom  with  111,539  centals  (90,986  centals)  valued  at  £165,750 
(£136,159),  and  Norway  with  52,264  centals  (50,895  centals)  valued  at  £44,490 
(£41,597).  Sweden,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Finland  were  other  sources 
of  supply,  ranking  well  ahead  of  Canada  with  5,540  centals  (1,531  centals). 

SHINGLES 

The  use  of  shingles  has  largely  increased  during  the  last  three  years, 
especially  in  the  port  cities.  This  is  a  commodity  in  which  Canadian  firms 
should  be  able  to  sell  considerably  increased  quantities  in  this  potential  market. 
In  1932  total  imports  were  valued  at  £439,  in  1933  at  £971,  and  in  1934  at 
£4,455.  In  1935  they  will  probably  reach  £8,000.  In  the  past  imports  have 
been  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  but  as  the  result  of  the  Ottawa  Economic 
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Conference,  Canada  obtained  a  10  per  cent  preference  on  shingles,  and  was 
last  year  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  £2,267,  followed  by  the  United  States 
with  £2,042.  It  is  not  expected  that  United  States  exports  will  show  any 
increase  during  1935;  in  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  actually 
decrease.  Canadian  cedar  shingle  manufacturers  are  urged  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  South  Africa,  which  is  a  good  potential  market,  and  requires  merely 
propaganda  and  education  to  increase  sales. 

PREFERENTIAL   TARIFF  REBATES 

Last  year  was  the  second  full  year  during  which  the  Ottawa  Agreements 
were  in  force,  and  the  following  figures  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  various 
countries  of  the  Empire  have  benefited  in  their  imports  into  South  Africa. 
South  Africa  granted  preferential  duty  rebates  on  products  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1934  to  the  value  of  £615,007  (£428,314  in  1933) .  Imports 
from  Canada  received  preferential  rebates  amounting  to  £119,244  (£51,447). 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  imports  from  Canada  doubled  and  that  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  hers  by  half  in  those  commodities  on  which  a  preferential 
duty  applied.  New  Zealand  products  received  preferential  rebates  amounting  to 
£227  (£775),  and  the  Irish  Free  State  amounting  to  £300  (£177).  The  largest 
rebates  were  in  cotton  piece-goods,  machinery,  and  motor  car  tires  and  tubes 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  main  product  from  Canada  to  benefit  was 
rubber  tires,  with  customs  rebates  amounting  to  £46,014.  Canned  fish,  hosiery, 
and  lumber  were  other  commodities  credited  with  substantial  rebates. 

TREND  OF  TRADE 

The  trend  of  trade  in  South  Africa  is  towards  local  manufacture.  &ny 
industry  which  shows  possibilities  of  developing  or  ability  to  manufacture  at  a 
reasonable  cost  is  almost  certain  to  be  assured  of  official  support.  Very  little 
increased  protection  has  been  granted  during  the  past  year,  but  a  large  number 
of  items  have  been  placed  on  the  free  list,  when  imported  by  manufacturers,  as 
raw  material. 

During  the  year  the  Iron  and  Steel  Corporation  at  Pretoria  came  into  pro- 
duction and  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  steel.  This  is 
due  to  the  unprecedented  building  which  has  now  been  under  way  for  the  last 
twelve  months  in  and  around  Johannesburg.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  authorities 
to  attract  to  SoutE  Africa  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  industries,  with  the 
object  of  using  the  steel  manufactured  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Corporation.  A 
Canadian  company  manufacturing  a  steel  product  have  already  started  to  build  a 
plant  in  South  Africa.  Pressure  is  also  being  brought  to  bear  on  a  number  of 
distributors  of  agricultural  implements  to  have  their  principals  manufacture  in 
the  Union. 

The  Government  has  now  established  a  three-column  tariff,  with  the  object 
of  giving  it  certain  bargaining  powers  with  which  to  conclude  trade  treaties  with 
other  countries.  An  endeavour  is  being  made  to  enlarge  South  Africa's  trade 
relations  with  as  many  countries  as  possible,  and  direct  her  purchases  to  those 
countries  which  are  the  Union's  chief  customers.  The  concluding  of  trade 
treaties  will  have  the  effect,  it  is  hoped,  of  forcing  various  countries  to  purchase 
more  of  South  Africa's  products  than  they  are  at  present.  The  United  States, 
for  instance,  increased  her  share  of  the  import  trade  of  South  Africa  from  12-9 
per  cent  to  17-2  per  cent,  but  took  only  1  per  cent  in  return.  Japanese  imports, 
on  the  other  hand,  due  to  dumping  and  exchange  duties,  fell  from  4-4  per  cent  to 
3-6  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  this  policy  may  induce  foreign  manufacturers 
who  are  not  now  sharing  in  its  trade  to  establish  themselves  in  this  country,  and 
this  in  turn  will  mean  more  intensive  competition  for  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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Canada  last  year  increased  her  share  of  the  import  trade  of  South  Africa 
from  2-6  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  during  the  present  year  like 
progress  may  be  made.  Canada  ranks  fourth  as  a  source  of  supply  for  South 
Africa's  imports,  and  any  legislation  which  may  induce  more  competition  in 
South  Africa  is  bound  to  be  felt  by  Canadian  exporters.  The  development  of 
local  industries,  however,  will  also  have  its  effect  on  the  trade.  In  the  past, 
imports  from  the  Dominion  consisted  chiefly  of  wheat  and  flour.  This  trade  has 
been  completely  lost  owing  to  the  protection  afforded  the  farming  and  milling 
industry.  Motor  cars  and  tires  have  now  taken  the  place  of  the  above  two  com- 
modities, but  the  recent  opening  of  a  tire  plant  in  Durban  by  the  Dunlop  Rubber 
Company  will  eventually  cut  seriously  into  these  imports.  There  has  also  been 
an  increase  in  a  large  variety  of  other  manufactured  goods,  which  has  helped  to 
swell  the  total.  One  of  the  largest  items  is  ladies'  hosiery,  but  it  will  probably 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  until  knitting  mills  are  established  in  South  Africa. 
Canvas-topped  rubber-soled  shoes  is  another  commodity  imports  of  which  will 
probably  disappear  within  the  next  two  years.  Electric  stoves  and  appliances, 
clothing  of  all  kinds,  refrigerators  and  many  hardware  lines  will  all  eventually 
be  assembled  or  manufactured  locally. 

Lumber  is  the  product  that  may  make  up  for  the  diminishing  trade  in  certain 
goods  owing  to  the  establishment  of  domestic  manufactures.  South  Africa  has 
no  timber  of  any  importance,  and  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  import.  The 
visit  of  the  Canadian  Timber  Delegation  to  South  Africa  last  year  resulted  in  a 
great  amount  of  publicity  for  Canadian  timber  and  timber  products,  and  in  an 
immediate  increase  in  imports  from  the  Dominion. 

The  new  trade  treaty  between  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  of  great  importance.  There  is  now  a  customs  barrier  between  the 
two  countries  which  did  not  previously  exist.  All  commodities  exported  from 
South  Africa  to  Rhodesia  are  subject  to  duty.  In  the  past  it  was  convenient  for 
Rhodesian  merchants  to  draw  their  stocks  from  wholesale  firms  in  Johannesburg. 
The  tendency  now  will  be  for  Rhodesian  firms  to  import  direct,  with  the  result 
that  orders  for  some  classes  of  goods  for  shipment  to  Johannesburg  by  Canadian 
exporters  will  probably  show  a  slight  decrease.  Furthermore,  many  lines  which 
could  not  compete  from  Canada  in  Rhodesia,  owing  to  competition  from  manu- 
facturers in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  such  as  confectionery,  will  now  find  that 
Southern  Rhodesia  again  offers  a  small  market  for  their  merchandise.  The  trend 
of  trade  with  Rhodesia  in  the  future  will  be  for  more  direct  contact  with  Canadian 
manufacturers,  and  less  through  South  African  distributing  houses. 

LIVESTOCK  SITUATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  28,  1935. — The  Agricultural  Returns  of  England  and  Wales 
for  1935,  dated  June  4  and  compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  are  of  special  interest  to  Canada,  and  especially  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Dominion,  in  view  of  the  British  Government's  efforts  to  work  out  an 
agricultural  policy  that  will  revive  the  home  industry  and  increase  production, 
and  which  eventually  may  affect  all  the  major  branches  of  farming.  Live 
stock  and  their  products  form  between  80  and  85  per  cent  of  British  agriculture. 

In  the  various  classes  of  live  stock,  according  to  the  report,  the  total 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  have  declined.  There  is  a  small  increase 
in  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  but  the  pig  population  shows  an  appreciable 
increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

cattle 

For  the  first  time  since  1930,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  total  cattle 
population  from  6,660,200  as  shown  in  the  returns  for  June  4,  1934.  which 
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amounts  to  1-8  per  cent  or  121,600  head  less.  But  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
establishes  a  new  high  figure  at  3,049,700  head.  For  cows  and  heifers  in  milk 
the  increase  is  0-8  per  cent  or  17,100  head  over  the  1934  figure  of  2,213,000. 
This  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  cows-in-calf  but  not  in  milk,  which 
number  382,200,  an  increase  of  18,300  head  or  5  per  cent;  heifers-in-calf 
increased  by  19,200  or  4-6  per  cent  to  436,500.  It  is  mainly  in  the  western 
and  northern  half  of  England,  particularly  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and  in 
Wales,  that  the  increase  in  the  dairy  cows  has  taken  place.  Small  decreases 
are  reported  in  many  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern  counties. 

Among  what  are  termed  "other  cattle"  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in 
all  classes,  but  most  noticeable  among  those  under  one  year.  The  total  number 
of  two-year-olds  and  above  declined  by  32,800  or  3-1  per  cent  from  the  1934 
figure  of  1,041,000,  and  the  falling  off  was  general  throughout  the  country. 
One-year-old  animals  and  under  two  years,  numbering  1,313,600,  are  less  by 
55,500  head  or  4-1  per  cent.  There  has  ibeen  a  heavy  reduction  also  in  the 
numbers  of  "other  cattle"  under  one  year,  including  calves — from  1,254,600  to 
1,166,700 — amounting  to  7  per  cent. 

SHEEP  9 

The  total  sheep  population  is  16,470,700,  which  is  a  decrease  of  56,300 
head  or  0-3  per  cent  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  decline  in  the 
number  is  in  ewes  kept  for  breeding,  and  what  are  termed  "other  sheep" 
between  six  months  and  one  year  old.  In  all  the  other  classes  the  returns 
show  that  the  numbers  are  greater.  Breeding  ewes  alone  are  fewer  by  187,600 
head  or  2-6  per  cent,  but  the  reduction  was  not  general  throughout  the  country, 
as  the  northern  and  northwestern  divisions  and  Wales  showed  increases,  which 
were,  however,  insufficient  to  offset  the  substantial  decline  which  occurred  in 
the  other  areas. 

PIGS 

As  already  stated,  there  has  been  a  substantial  expansion  in  the  pig 
population.  In  pigs  under  two  months  old  the  increase — from  968,500  in  1934 
to  1,195,000 — is  23-4  per  cent,  which  indicates  a  fair  measure  of  concentrated 
effort  by  the  farmers  on  the  business  of  pig  production.  This  is  the  more 
convincing  when  associated  with  the  figures  for  sows  kept  for  breeding — 
493,900— and  "other  pigs"  over  two  months — 2,122,800 — in  which  the  increases 
amounted  to  9-7  and  11-6  per  cent  respectively. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  sows  kept  for  breeding  is  fairly  general 
throughout  the  country;  the  same  holds  good  for  "other  pigs"  over  two  months 
old.  for  young  pigs  under  two  months  old  the  southwestern  area  alone  showed 
an  increase  of  approximately  50,000  head.  Under  the  British  Government's 
policy  of  restricting  foreign  imports  of  bacon,  the  British  farmers  have  been 
getting  for  their  pigs  a  substantially  higher  price  than  would  have  ruled  under 
the  old  order  of  unrestricted  imports.  The  incentive  to  produce  more  pigs 
has  been  very  real,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  yet  to  make  the  British 
pigs  suitable  for  turning  out  the  best  Wiltshire  bacon. 

HORSES 

The  returns  show  a  decrease  of  12,100  head  or  1-4  per  cent  in  the  total 
number  of  horses,  the  figures  for  1935  and  1934  being  873,500  and  885,600 
respectively. 

The  number  of  unbroken  horses  over  one  year  increased  from  87,700  to 
96,000  or  by  9-5  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  foals — from  43,800  to  47,000 — 
amounted  to  7-3  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  latter  is  6-2  per  cent  or  2,600 
head  greater  than  the  increase  shown  in  the  previous  year's  figures.  The 
number  of  horses  for  agricultural  purposes  is  down  by  10,300  head  or  1-7  per 
cent,  from  596,300  to  586,000.   These  figures  include  mares  for  breeding. 
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POULTRY 

The  rapid  expansion  in  the  poultry  industry  that  has  taken  place  during 
recent  years  received  a  set-back  in  1934.  Compared  with  the  1934  returns, 
the  numbers  of  fowl,  geese,  and  turkeys  are  all  lower,  numbering  respectively 
58,130,000,  646,000  and  687,000,  but  there  is  an  increase  of  29,000  or  1-2  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  ducks,  from  2,452,000  to  2,481,000. 

For  several  years  now  many  producers  have  been  giving  close  attention 
to  the  poultry  and  egg  industries,  mainly  because  relatively  they  offered  the 
best  opportunity  amidst  the  stress  of  the  world  competition  in  the  home 
markets,  of  realizing  something  on  capital  investment  and  work.  The  market- 
ing and  subsidy  schemes  affecting  wheat,  pigs  and  baconr  milk,  hops  and 
potatoes,  which  have  come  into  being  since  1931,  have  been  the  means  of 
enlarging  the  scope  of  opportunities,  and  the  producers  have  been  diversifying 
their  work  accordingly.  This  change  is  likely  to  be  reflected  more  than  ever  in 
the  work  of  the  next  few  years.  But  it  is  likely  to  be  offset  by  the  expansion 
of  the  centralized  hatchery  and  "day-old  chick"  industry.  Fresh-killed  home 
chickens  usually  sell  at  a  price  premium,  and,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
these  good  chickens  will  continue  to  lead  the  sales.  There  is  no  duty  on 
Empire  poultry,  but  foreign  poultry  is  subject  to  a  tariff  of  6  cents  a  pound. 
The  latter  still  has  quite  a  firm  hold  on  the  trade,  and  altogether  because 
the  shippers  endeavour  so  thoroughly  and  acceptably  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  buyer. 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  FISH  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

CHILLED  AND  FROZEN  SALMON 

Liverpool,  August  13,  1935. — The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  provide  a 
good  market  for  Canadian  chilled  and  frozen  salmon  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coasts  through  the  principal  ports  of  entry,  Liverpool  and  London. 
Imports  from  Canada  have  shown  an  upward  trend  since  1932,  when  a  duty  of 
lid.  per  pound  was  placed  on  imports  from  foreign  countries.  The  United  King- 
dom calendar  year  statistics  are  only  available  up  to  and  including  the  year  1933. 
For  1932  Canadian  imports  are  given  at  28,792  cwts.,  and  for  1933  at  47,675  cwts. 
According  to  the  Canadian  statistics,  Canada  shipped  38,944  cwts.  during  1934 
(calendar  year)  and  29,786  cwts.  during  the  first  three  months  of  1935. 

The  latest  refrigeration  equipment  installed  in  ships  from  Canada,  especially 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  been  of  distinct  benefit  to  the  trade.  Canadian  frozen 
salmon,  on  arrival  here,  compares  favourably  with  Irish  and  Scotch  salmon. 
During  1934  it  was  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  was 
shipped  to  this  country  round,  and  25  per  cent  in  a  dressed  condition.  A  slightly 
larger  percentage  of  dressed,  however,  has  been  coming  in  during  the  past  year. 
This  tendency  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  shipment  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  the  results  of  which  will  not  be  known  for  one  or  two  years  yet.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  mark  imported  salmon  with  the  country  of  origin,  it  was 
thought  that  Canadian  salmon  would  in  time  be  all  shipped  in  a  dressed  condition, 
since  the  mark  would  preclude  them  from  being  sold  as  fresh  Irish  or  Scotch 
salmon.  This  has  not  followed,  however,  as  from  conversations  with  importers, 
when  the  fish  is  placed  on  view  it  is  only  "  salmon  "  in  the  eyes  of  buyers  and 
sells  entirely  on  its  appearance.  Pacific  salmon  all  arrives  dressed,  with  the 
exception  of  steelheads,  whose  popularity  is  growing  less  each  year.  The  most 
popular  types  of  Pacific  salmon  are  Silvers  and  Red  Springs. 
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Salmon  frozen  round  immediately  it  is  taken  from  the  water  by  the  quick 
freezing  process  finds  considerable  favour  in  this  market.  It  is  on  the  whole  pre- 
ferred to  the  dressed,  as  when  taken  from  cold  storage  it  is  found  to  be  in  a 
better  condition.  The  dressed  has  a  tendency  to  become  discoloured  about  the 
gills  and  the  texture  of  the  flesh  to  deteriorate.  On  the  other  hand,  salmon 
shipped  round  sell  at  about  3d.  per  pound  more  than  dressed  owing  to  the  extra 
freight. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Pacific  shippers  should  adopt  a  more  rapid  freezing 
process  to  the  one  at  present  used.  This  is  of  significance  on  account  of  the 
arrival  of  one  or  two  shipments  of  American  salmon  that  have  been  frozen  by 
the  quick  method,  and  which  have  aroused  interest  in  Liverpool,  the  more  so  as 
they  were  sold  in  spite  of  the  higher  price  occasioned  by  the  tariff. 

CANNED  SALMON 

Total  imports  of  canned  salmon  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1935,  were 
386,907  cwts.  (£1,262,131),  compared  with  324,715  cwts.  (£1,018,473)  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1934,  of  which  the  United  States  was  credited  with 
203,658  cwts.  (£672,941),  compared  with  161,768  cwts.  (£530,682),  the  Soviet 
Union  with  87,650  cwts.  (£219,144),  compared  with  95,131  cwts.  (£227,876), 
and  Canada  with  40,254  cwts.  (£170,580),  compared  with  45,833  cwts.  (£171,464). 

In  the  North  of  England  there  is  a  firm  market  for  red  salmon,  a  small  one 
for  medium  red,  and  a  much  smaller  one  for  pinks.  For  some  reason  the  working 
classes,  who  are  the  principal  purchasers  of  tinned  salmon,  have  a  prejudice 
against  pink  salmon.  Some  wholesale  houses  state  that  they  do  not  sell  a  case 
of  pink  salmon  in  a  year,  while  others  who  handle  a  cheaper  class  of  goods  (and 
the  same  applies  to  multiple  stores)  have  a  certain  turnover.  At  one  time  appar- 
ently only  reds  could  be  sold,  but  now  that  medium  reds  are  finding  some  favour, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  in  time  the  prejudice  against  pinks  will  diminish  or  even 
disappear. 

Pinks  sell  better  as  ^-pound  flats  than  in  1 -pound  tails.  In  the  latter  it  is 
complained  that  the  contents  become  "  messy  "  through  movement,  whereas  in 
the  flat,  where  the  meat  is  in  the  form  of  steaks,  it  preserves  its  appearance. 

All  Canadian  salmon  imported  into  this  country  in  tins  bears  the  name 
Canada  on  the  bottom  of  the  container.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  this  practice,  some  importers  contending  that  it  is  of  small  advantage 
to  the  Canadian  industry.  They  claim  that  the  quality  of  Canadian  salmon 
varies,  depending  on  the  rivers  where  the  fish  are  killed.  They  argue  that  if 
the  mark  were  confined  to  only  the  highest  class  of  red  salmon,  such  a  practice 
might  benefit  the  industry,  but  when  applied  to  all  kinds  shipped  to  this  country 
it  could  create  an  unfortunate  impression. 

The  best  Canadian  salmon  undoubtedly  has  a  very  high  reputation,  but 
occasionally  complaint  is  heard  that  all  of  it  is  not  graded  uniformly.  The 
best  Kamchatka  salmon  and  the  best  Puget  halves  and  tails  also  have  a  high 
reputation  for  quality.  It  is  suggested  that  Canadian  shippers,  when  visiting  this 
country,  should  call  upon  some  of  the  large  wholesale  houses  and  the  heads  of 
multiple  firms  in  the  North  of  England. 

The  annual  consumption  of  salmon  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated 
from  1,250,000  to  1,500,000  cases  a  year.  Labelling  is  very  important,  and  it  is 
usually  attractive. 

CANNED  LOBSTER 

Canadian  lobster  occupies  a  dominant  position  in  the  United  Kingdom 
market.  Total  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  were  11,412  cwts. 
(£145,235),  compared  with  9,675  cwts.  (£122,601)  in  the  corresponding  period 
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of  1934,  of  which  Canada  was  credited  with  9,753  cwts.  (£132,339),  compared 
with  8,610  cwts.  (£114,938).  Until  Japanese  and  Russian  canned  crabs  com- 
menced to  arrive,  Canadian  canned  lobster  held  a  unique  position,  but  since  then 
it  has  felt  the  competition. 

OYSTERS 

There  is  a  substantial  demand  for  oysters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although 
the  trade,  as  compared  with  former  years,  has  greatly  decreased.  Consumption, 
even  if  much  lessened,  continues  in  the  spring  and  summer  months.  The  Whit- 
stable  or  domestic  oyster  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  gourmet,  but  the 
price  is  so  high  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy. 

Oysters  are  imported  from  Holland,  from  France,  and  from  the  United 
States,  the  "  Bluepoint V  and  "  East  River  "  being  well  known  on  the  North- 
East  Coast  of  England.  Those  from  the  United  States  are  imported  between 
October  and  March.  Practically  every  steamer  from  the  port  of  New  York 
brings  to  the  Mersey  a  few  hundred  barrels,  "  Bluepoints "  for  immediate 
consumption  and  "  East  River  "  for  relaying. 

Several  small  shipments  of  Canadian  oysters  have  been  received  in  the 
last  three  years,  but  they  have  not  met  the  requirements  of  the  market.  The 
size  has  been  too  large.  Size  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  if  too  large  the 
number  in  the  barrel  is  reduced  and  this  affects  the  profit  of  the  importer.  The 
sizes  most  in  demand  are  those  which  will  pack  from  1,400  to  1,500  to  a  barrel 
with  a  minimum  of  1,000.  Close  attention  must  be  paid  to  packing  the  oysters, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  thoroughly  shaken  down  on  a  hard  floor,  and 
that  the  barrels  be  filled  to  the  lid  to  reduce  movement  during  transit.  When 
supplies  of  oysters  in  Eastern  Canada  become  more  abundant,  this  market  may 
offer  an  opportunity  for  a  profitable  trade. 

FROZEN  HALIBUT 

During  1933  there  was  a  revival  of  the  trade  in  Canadian  frozen  halibut, 
and  this  has  developed  considerably.  According  to  the  Canadian  statistics, 
shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1934,  reached 
the  total  of  5,110  cwts.  For  the  corresponding  period  of  1933  these  shipments 
totalled  only  348  cwts.  For  the  January-to-December  period  of  1934  the  figures 
rose  to  13,479  cwts. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  business  in  Canadian  halibut  has  not  been 
a  profitable  one  to  date  for  the  importers,  for  which  the  low  prices  obtainable  in 
this  country  for  domestic  halibut,  as  well  as  imported,  are  responsible. 

PLYWOOD  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  27,  1935. — Plywood  for  panelling  doors,  furniture,  and 
other  forms  of  interior  decoration  has  become  increasingly  popular  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  Consequently,  there  has  developed  an  active  search 
for  supplies  which  might  prove  competitive  with  those  products  now  being 
used.  According  to  the  most  recent  figures  available,  total  imports  and  values 
of  plywood  received  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  1926  to  1934  were  as 
follows: — 


Year  Square  Feet  Value  £ 

1926   239,916,810  1,606,264 

1927   257,638,716  1.581,669 

1928   322,893,308  2,093,789 

1929   416,167,297  2,994,121 

1930   382,019,377  2,489,384 

1931   362,899.506  2,021,031 

1932   474,310.840  2.122,479 

Cubic  Feet  Value  £ 

1933   8.099,659  1,848,003 

1934   10,126,208  2,736,571 
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The  countries  responsible  for  the  major  contributions  to  the  above  totals 
in  1933  and  1934  were,  in  order  of  importance,  Finland,  Russia,  Latvia,  the 
United  States,  Germany,  Japan,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Sweden. 
Canadian  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1934  amounted  to  19,946  cubic  feet 
valued  at  £7.049,  and  in  1933  to  23,043  cubic  feet  valued  at  £8,038.  Most  of 
the  plywood  received  from  Finland  and  Russia,  and  a  fair  proportion  from 
Latvia,  consists  of  birch,  while  that  sent  from  the  United  States  is  almost 
exclusively  made  of  Douglas  fir. 

In  1932  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  United  Kingdom  market  for  birch 
plywood  was  prepared  for  private  circulation  by  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.  There  has  been  no  important  alteration  in  the  general  infor- 
mation relating  to  grades,  sizes  and  uses,  but  a  number  of  marked  changes 
have  taken  place  in  prices,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  distribution  practices. 

Since  1932  there  has  been  an  advance  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  100  square 
feet  in  Finnish  birch,  according  to  measurements  and  quality.  Russian  prices 
now,  as  then,  have  remained  considerably  below  those  of  Finland.  Present 
quotations  would  place  them  at  15  to  17  per  cent  less  than  the  fixed  Finnish 
quotations. 

PRICES  AND  GRADES 

The  following  recent  complete  price  list  may  be  taken  as  representative 
of  general  market  levels  for  Finnish  birch.  Comparison  with  other  price  lists 
received  shows  that  variations  for  specific  qualities  and  sizes  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  or  marked  to  warrant  reservations.  This  price  list  was  circulated 
by  a  well-known  importer  of  Finnish  birch  to  his  customers.  It  is  not  known 
if  any  private  discounts  were  allowed,  but  even  if  there  were,  the  resulting 
difference  as  far  as  Canadian  shippers  are  concerned,  is  not  likely  to  prove 
of  any  great  importance. 
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Of  the  grades  in  demand,  it  is  estimated  that  45  per  cent  is  for  BB  quality, 
40  per  cent  for  B  quality,  10  per  cent  for  W.G.  (well-glued)  quality,  and 
5  per  cent  for  A/BB  quality.  The  W.G.  quality  is  a  grade  inferior  to  the  BB 
in  appearance,  but  equal  to  that  grade  in  strength,  and  is  suitable  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  plywood  cases.  The  prices  for  this  grade  are  about  10  per 
cent  below  the  BB. 

The  popular  thicknesses  in  the  thin  widths  are  4.  6,  and  9  mm.,  while  in  the 
thicker  sizes  9,  12^,  15,  and  18  mm.  are  in  demand. 

The  bulk  of  the  plywood  sold  is  in  the  common  sizes  of  50  inches  by 
50  inches  and  60  inches  by  60  inches  press,  or  within  that  general  range.  This 
of  course  is  due  to  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  trees  which  are  not  more 
than  from  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter  and  are  peeled  to  about  2^-inch  diameters. 
It  is  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  firms  to  note  that  prices  of  the  larger 
sizes,  i.e.  72  inches  by  50  inches,  is  about  20  per  cent  dearer  than  the  common 
sizes  for  the  BB  board. 

Judging  from  the  few  Canadian  quotations  which  have  been  made  for  birch 
plywood  to  this  country,  there  is  little  prospect  for  the  Canadian  commodity 
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in  bulk  sizes  as  mentioned  above.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  such  sizes  there 
is  not  only  the  competition  of  the  Finnish  but  also  of  the  Russian  ibirch  to  be 
faced,  the  market  is  not  likely  to  prove  attractive. 

CANADIAN  PROSPECTS 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Canadian  firms  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
large  sizes  of  the  trees  from  which  Canadian  birch  plywood  can  be  cut,  and 
also  the  good  quality  of  the  wood  which  is  offered,  their  attention  should  be 
concentrated  on  the  large-sized  high-grade  plywood.  It  is  possible  that  prices 
in  this  section  of  the  trade  are  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  competition  from 
Canada.  For  exampler  a  6  mm.  A  quality  plywood  is  priced  at  19s.  6d.  per 
100  square  feet.  Ten  per  cent  duty,  which  is  applicable  to  all  foreign  ply- 
woods, would  bring  this  price  to  about  21s.  6d.  To  this  should  be  added 
another  20  per  cent  for  large  sizes,  thereby  bringing  the  price  up  to  about 
27s.  6d.  c.i.f.  per  100  square  feet. 

The  difficulties  which  might  face  Canadian  woods  in  the  high-grade  part 
of  the  trade,  are: — 

(a)  Colour. — High-grade  Finnish  birch  is  of  uniform  colour.  To  meet  this  would 
necessitate  careful  selection  of  Canadian  logs  to  avoid  the  type  with  dark  heart- 
wood,  although  yellow  ibirch  of  mixed  colour  would  doubtless  be  satisfactory  for 
certain  utilitarian  uses. 

(b)  Finish. — The  glueing  in  samples  of  Canadian  plywood  sent  to  this  country  has  been 
poor  in  comparison  with  the  Finnish  plywood.  In  the  best  grades,  Scandinavian 
boards  are  without  ripple,  smooth,  and  the  piys  cannot  be  separated  under 
stringent  tests. 

(c)  Delivery. — Finnish  firms  are  able  to  make  small,  quick  deliveries.  And  there  is 
a  continuity  of  supply.    It  would  be  difficult  for  Canadian  firms  to  duplicate  this 

service. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  firms  have  in  their  favour  the  increasing  use  of 
high-grade  plywood  in  such  forms  as  make  the  use  of  Empire  plywood  desir- 
able. And  there  is  the  advantage  of  the  10  per  cent  duty  on  the  foreign 
product. 

While  the  birch  plywood  situation  to  Canadian  shippers  is  encouraging 
only  in  the  larger  sizes  in  spite  of  the  increased  prices  over  those  of  1932,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Douglas  fir  plywood  market  may  prove  more 
attractive. 

Competition  in  this  instance  is  from  United  States  firms,  of  which  there 
are  a  good  number.  They  are  at  present  exporting  under  agreed  prices.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics  of  imports  from  that  country  that 
shipments  from  this  source  have  steadily  increased  since  1926: — 


Year  Square  Feet  Value  f 

1926   3,942,974  52,844 

1927   4.834,906  56,415 

1928   6.873.000  85,027 

1929   7,851,290  94,603 

1930   12,007,959  121,126 

1931   15,157,534  132,101 

1932   14,260,324  123,248 

Cubic  Feet  Value  £ 

1933   663,898  148,186 

1934   943,354  217,995 


The  Canadian  Douglas  fir  plywood  that  is  imported  into  this  country — and 
that  is  small — comes  from  one  manufacturer,  and  its  sale  is  very  limited. 
Here,  as  in  birch  plywood,  there  is  stated  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  its  use 
in  such  articles  as  flush  doors  and  other  forms  of  panelling.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  United  States  Douglas  fir  plywood  is  of  B  grade, 
and  about  30  per  cent  A  grade.  The  price  of  the  B  grade  is  about  12s.  6d. 
for  -J-inch,  while  the  same  size  in  A  grade  is  around  13s.  9d.  c.i.f.  In  the 
thicker  sizes,  such  as  one-inch,  the  prices  range  around  41s.  8d.,  and  for  the 
f-inch  about  38s.   These  prices  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  10  per  cent  duty. 
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SCOTTISH  LINEN  INDUSTRY 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  August  19,  1935. — The  Scottish  linen  industry  includes  all  that 
section  of  the  textile  trade  using  flax  or  flax  yarn  as  one  of  its  main  raw  materials. 
Thus,  while  the  term  when  applied  to  a  fabric  should  only  be  used  to  describe 
cloth  made  from  pure  flax,  when  referring  to  the  textile  industry  it  embraces  not 
only  that  section  of  the  industry  which  processes  flax  but  also  that  which  uses 
flax  or  flax  yarn  in  conjunction  with  cotton,  rayon,  or  hemp.  The  linen  industry 
produces  therefore  pure  linen  fabrics  such  as  artists'  canvas,  bookbinding, 
domestic  linens,  huck  towelling,  linens  for  clothing,  net  twines  and  fishing  lines, 
sail  cloth,  sash  cord,  shoe  thread,  tarpaulins,  and  tent  canvas.  In  addition  to  these 
pure  linens,  it  also  manufactures  fabrics  for  household  use  (table-cloths,  napkins, 
bedspreads,  etc.) ,  and  for  wearing  apparel  which  are  mixtures  of  flax  and  cotton 
or  rayon.  Finally,  there  are  a  few  products  in  which  flax  and  hemp  are  mixed, 
but  in  these  the  amount  of  hemp  is  always  relatively  small.  Fabrics  in  which 
hemp  may  'be  used  are  the  heavier  and  coarser  ones,  such  as  canvas  sacking  and, 
possibly,  some  sail  cloths. 

SCOTLAND  AS  A  PRODUCER  OF  LINEN 

The  linen  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland.  Statistics  show  that  for  the  years  1931-33  inclu- 
sive some  97  per  cent  of  the  total  flax  imports  were  entered  at  Scottish  ports  and 
at  Belfast.  Of  these  Belfast  imported  three-quarters  and  Scotland  one-quarter. 
Spinning  and  weaving  of  flax  in  Scotland  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Dundee  and  in 
several  towns  in  Fifeshire.  Speaking  generally,  the  various  branches  of  the 
industry  are  segregated,  flax  spinning  being  carried  out  in  Dundee  and  Kirk- 
caldy, the  manufacture  of  the  heavier  fabrics  in  Dundee,  and  finer  fabrics, 
especially  damask,  in  Dunfermline.  Scotland  does  not  produce,  to  any  extent, 
the  finest  linen  fabrics  such  as  cambric  and  lawn,  which  are  specialties  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

FLAX  PRODUCTION 

The  raw  materials  used  by  the  various  sections  of  the  linen  industry  are 
flax,  cotton,  rayon  and  hemp  yarn,  and  flour  and  starch  for  sizing  and  finishing. 
Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  in  quantities  used,  and  the  only  one  essential 
and  peculiar  to  linen,  is  flax. 

Flax  for  fibre  purposes  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Total  world 
production  from  1925  to  1933  has  ranged  from  about  5,000,000  to  nearly  7,000,000 
metric  quintals.  Soviet  Russia  has  been  by  far  the  largest  producer  during  that 
time,  with  a  yearly  production  of  from  3,000,000  to  5,500,000  metric  quintals  or 
an  average  of  three-quarters  of  the  world's  production.  Other  important  pro- 
ducing countries,  with  their  average  proportion  of  world  production  over  the 
1925  to  1933  period,  were:  Poland,  6  per  cent;  Lithuania,  3-8  per  cent;  Belgium, 
2-4  per  cent;  France,  2-2  per  cent.  Latvia  is  also  an  important  producer,  and 
especially  so  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

SOURCES  OF  FLAX 

A  small  proportion  of  the  flax  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  grown  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  balance  is  imported.  Total  imports  into  Scotland  for 
the  last  three  years  for  which  figures  are  available  were  as  follows:  1933, 
12,385  cwts.;  1932,  11,688  cwts.;  1931,  10,223  cwts.  The  only  method  by  which 
an  indication  of  the  sources  of  these  Scottish  imports  can  be  obtained  is  to  be 
guided  by  the  figures  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.   The  principal  sup- 
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plier  of  flax  during  the  three  years  has  been  Soviet  Russia  with  an  average  of 
32  per  cent,  followed  by  Latvia  30  per  cent,  Belgium  24,  Netherlands  2-7,  and 
the  Irish  Free  State  0-6  per  cent.  Scottish  supplies  are  obtained  from  the  same 
sources  and  in  much  the  same  proportions.  Baltic  flax,  however,  is  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  Scottish  trade,  and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  somewhat  larger 
proportions  of  the  Scottish  imports  come  from  Soviet  Russia  and  Latvia  than 
the  figures  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  indicate. 

In  addition  to  flax  itself,  flax  yarns  are  imported  in  substantial  quantities. 
The  quantities  entered  at  Scottish  ports  in  recent  years  were  as  follows:  1933, 
1,264  cwts.;  1932,  15,391  cwts.;  1931,  39,038  cwts.  Sources  of  supply  for  the 
flax  yarn  used  in  Scotland  have  to  be  estimated  on  the  United  Kingdom  figures 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  flax,  and  were  as  follows  for  the  three  years:  Belgium, 
52  per  cent;  France,  19;  Soviet  Russia,  13-7;  and  Latvia,  6  per  cent.  Less  impor- 
tant quantities  were  obtained  from  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  Poland,  and  other 
countries. 

FLAX  GROWING 

Flax  growing  requires  special  soil  and  atmospheric  conditions.  Ground  on 
which  potatoes  have  been  grown  the  previous  season  is  particularly  suitable,  and 
considerable  moisture  is  necessary.  Granted  these  conditions,  there  is  still  con- 
siderable difficulty  connected  with  flax  cultivation  and  harvesting.  The  cultiva- 
tor must  know  at  exactly  what  stage  of  maturity  the  crop  should  be  harvested. 
The  stalks  must  be  pulled  by  hand  and  laid  in  neat  rows  with  the  root  ends 
together  and  even,  and  stalks  of  like  length  should  be  kept  together  where 
possible. 

After  this  the  outer  part  of  the  stalks  must  decay  in  order  to  be  easily 
separated  from  the  inner  part  or  fibre.  This  decay  is  accomplished  by  "  retting," 
which  may  be  carried  out  by  exposure  on  damp  grass  ("  dew  retting  ") ,  or  by 
steeping  in  pools  or  streams  for  from  ten  to  fourteen  days. 

This  "  retting  "  process  is  the  bane  of  the  flax  growers'  existence,  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  it  by  quicker  methods,  chemically  and 
otherwise. 

It  is  possible  that  within  a  short  time  a  process  may  be  developed  which  will 
do  away  with  water  "  retting,"  and  also  the  necessity  of  pulling  flax  by  hand. 
Should  this  happen,  it  will  remove  the  handicap  of  high  labour  costs  under 
which  Canadian  flax  growers  are  now  operating. 

CANADIAN  FLAX 

The  opinion  of  members  of  the  Scottish  linen  trade  who  have  knowledge  of 
Canadian  flax  is  that  it  is  specially  suitable  for  the  dry  spun  yarn  produced  and 
woven  in  Scotland.  It  would  not  perhaps  take  the  place  of  Belgian  or  of  Dutch 
flax  which  is  used  for  the  finer  linens,  but  would  replace  the  Baltic  flax  used  in 
the  coarse  and  medium-weight  fabrics. 

PRICES 

Linen  manufacturers  have  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  past  eleven 
years  on  account  of  extreme  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  their  raw  material.  In 
1924  flax  reached  a  high  quotation  of  £140  per  ton.  With  many  intervening 
fluctuations,  it  dropped  in  1931  to  its  lowest,  £30  per  ton.  Since  then  it  has 
ranged  as  follows:    1932,  £43  to  £63;  1933,  £61  to  £45;  1934,  £46  to  £96. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

Apart  from  this  difficulty  of  unstable  prices,  they  have  had  to  meet  increasing 
competition  from  other  fabrics  and  from  other  countries.  The  net  result  has  been 
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a  decline  in  the  Scottish  linen  industry,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1920  Dunfermline  had  nine  linen  mills,  whereas  to-day  that  town  has  only 
three.  That  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  situation,  as  the  three  existing  mills  have 
not  increased  their  production  at  the  expense  of  those  defunct;  the  town's  linen 
production  is  just  about  one-third  of  what  it  was. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  at  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Messrs.  E.  L. 
McColl  and  W.  F.  Bull,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  respectively,  are  visiting  the  principal  industrial 
centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their  territories. 
Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Poussette 


Calgary  Sept.  16 

Vernon  Sept.  20 

Vancouver   and  Victoria .  Sept.  21  to  Oct.  5. 


Edmonton  Oct.  8 

Winnipeg  Oct.  10  to  12 

Quebec  Oct.  17 


Mr.  Langley 


Montreal  Sept.  16  to  19 

and  23  to  27 

Lachute  Mills  Sept.  20 

Quebec  Sept  30  to  Oct. 


Three  Rivers  Oct.  4 

Thetford  Mines  Oct.  7  and  8 

Lachine  Oct.  9 

Sherbrooke  Oct.  10 


Mr.  McColl 


Vancouver  Oct.  4  to  13 

New  Westminster  Oct.  14 


Victoria  Oct.  15 

Winnipeg  Oct.  19  to  Nov.  2 


Mr.  Bull 


Guelph,  Kitchener  and 

Fergus  Sept.  23  and  24 

Gait  and  Preston  Sept.  25 

Stratford  and  Sarnia. .  . .  Sept.  26 
Windsor  and  Walkerville.  Sept.  27  and  28 
London,  Ingersoll,  and 

Woodstock  Sept.  30  and  Oct. 


Brantford  and  Paris. .   . .  Oct.  2 

Toronto  Oct.  3  and  4 

Oshawa  and  Bowmanvill'e.  Oct.  7 
Belleville  and  Kingston  . .  Oct.  8 
Ottawa  Oct.  9  and  10 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  the 
other  centres  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TRADE  OF  PALESTINE  IN  1934 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[The  Palestinian  £  (£P)  is  equal  to  the  £  sterling.] 

Cairo,  August  5,  1935. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  for 
consumption  in  Palestine  in  1934,  exclusive  of  specie,  was  £P15r152,781,  as 
compared  with  £P1 1,123,489  in  1933  and  £P7,768,920  in  1932.  Total  exports 
in  1934  and  1933  amounted  to  £P3,217,562  and  £P2,591,617.  The  total  for  1932 
was  £P2,381,491. 

The  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  rose  from  £P8,531,872  in  1933  to 
£P1 1,935,219  in  1934.    The  apparent  adverse  balance  of  trade  is  customary 
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in  Palestine,  but  it  has  been  substantially  increased  during  the  last  two  years 
owing  to  greater  immigration,  accompanied  by  a  much  heavier  demand  for 
foodstuffs,  machinery,  and  building  materials.  The  difference  is  covered  by 
subscriptions  from  abroad  to  Jewish  institutions,,  capital  brought  into  the 
country  by  immigrants  and  by  investors  from  abroad,  and  receipts  from  the 
tourist  traffic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  both  imports  and  exports, 
by  principal  countries,  during  1934: — 


Country  Whence  Consigned  Balance 


or  Destination 

Imports 

Exports 

oi  iraae 

United  Kingdom  

2,960,706 

1,785,014 

— 

1,175,692 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  

186,543 

8,507 

— 

178,036 

British  India  and  Burma  

176,687 

21,798 

— 

154,889 

79,178 

3,386 

— 

75,792 

32.689 

14,510 

— 

28,179 

Other  parts  of  British  Empire..  . 

51,309 

30,994 

— 

20,315 

1.658,993 

600,669 

— 

1,058,324 

1,283,484 

30,667 

— 

1,252,817 

l,Uoo,U»0 

999  RA1 

953,343 

60,485 

892,858 

620,468 

29,947 

590,521 

593,552 

593,552 

514,210 

10,448 

503,762 

495,308 

173 

495,135 

Italy  

481,261 

18,707 

462,554 

Poland  

475.375 

31,990 

443,385 

Egypt  

456,832 

70,484 

384,348 

417.601 

29,552 

388,049 

348,157 

6,332 

341,825 

Holland  

247.228 

77,481 

169,747 

215,033 

8,402 

206,631 

184,663 

34,883 

149,780 

180,452 

6,169 

174,283 

174,440 

2,186 

172,254 

168.275 

9,925 

158,350 

148.818 

4,063 

144,755 

127,003 

45,799 

81,204 

115,410 

920 

114,490 

IMPORTS 

Imports  by  main  classes  were  as  follows:   food,  drink,  and  tobacco, 
£P2,902,093  (£P2,425,817  in  1933) ;  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured, £P1,076,894  (£P836,485);  articles  wholly  or  mainlv  manufactured, 
£P9,168,281     (£P5,743,394) ;    miscellaneous    and    unclassified,  £P2,005,513 
(£P2,1 17,793). 

The  United  Kingdom  kept  its  position  as  the  most  important  source  of 
supply,  imports  from  that  country  increasing  by  £P1,010,770  over  1933.  Ger- 
many rose  from  third  to  second  place  with  an  increase  of  £P465,690,  and  the 
United  States  from  fifth  to  third  place,  with  an  increase  of  £P444,710.  Imports 
from  Roumania  increased  by  £P372,708,  and  from  Belgium  by  £P273,728. 
Japan,  with  an  increase  of  £P243,693,  rose  from  ninth  place  in  1933  to  seventh 
place  in  1934.  Imports  from  Italy  rose  by  £P134,239,  while  those  from  France 
dropped  by  £P41,974.  Imports  from  Switzerland  and  Roumania  increased  by 
£P94,331  and  £P57,396  respectively.    Imports  from  Canada  rose  by  £P17,473. 

There  were  noticeable  increases  in  the  imports  of  implements  and  machin- 
ery, lumber,  iron  and  steel  bars,  angles,  rods  and  girders,  sanitary  ware,  cement, 
tiles  and  bricks,  electrical  fittings,  kerosene,  gasolene,  automobiles,  piece-goods 
and  apparel,  chemical  fertilizers,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  dairy  products. 

The  following  comparative  table  sets  out  the  principal  commodities 
imported  during  1933  and  1934: — 
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Articles 

Industrial  machinery  

Iron  and  steel: 

(a)  Bars,  angles,  rods,  girders  

(b)  Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  

Wood: 

(a)  For  building  

(b)  Box  shooks  

(c)  Plywood  

Apparel  of  all  kinds  

Automobiles  

Cotton  piece-goods  

Animals  for  slaughtering  

Wheat.  

Silk  tissues  

Electric  goods  

Cement  

Woollen  tissues  

Wheat  flour  

Gasoline  

Sanitary  ware  

Oleaginous  seeds  and  nuts  

Fruits,  fresh  

Kerosene  

Sugar  

Fish,  fresh  or  preserved  

Rice  

Butter  

Drugs  

Eggs  

Chemical  fertilizers  

Parts  of  automotive  vehicles  

Potatoes  

Rubber  tires  and  tubes  

Coffee  

Agricultural  machinery  

Coal  

Government  stores  

Personal  effects  

Military  stores  

Iraq  Petroleum  Co.  stores  


1933  1934 


Value 

Value 

TTm'f 

Quantity 

ir 

Quantity 

£Jr 

— 

466,699 

966,749 

Kilos 

45,038,048 

240,096 

80,512,359 

520,604 

Kilos 

11,978,375 

214,958 

20,469,717 

366,032 

M3 

115,619 

253,777 

200,337 

460,413 

M3 

41,553 

145,097 

73,339 

242,838 

Kilos 

1,788,770 

27,659 

5,369,750 

87,612 

— 

386,980 

583,870 

No. 

1,969 

370,879 

3,575 

578,271 

Kilos 

3,017,712 

410,572 

3,979,388 

520,574 

No. 

123,080 

164,409 

270,549 

341,122 

Kilos 

60,047,256 

448,236 

45,547,042 

321,802 

Kilos 

437,782 

231,733 

620,237 

307,019 

— - 

144,865 

278,504 

Kilos 

39,409,000 

88,328 

150,537,089 

267,624 

Kilos 

375,503 

201,559 

424,521 

245,277 

Kilos 

26,918,993 

264,679 

24,694,811 

232,220 

Litre 

27,878,604 

177,408 

40,608,907 

206,257 

— 

66,041 

177,999 

Kilos 

16,243,387 

201,031 

18,520,751 

170,256 

Kilos 

5,801,466 

73,429 

10,448,057 

162,969 

Litre 

42.088.267 

115,563 

48,573,941 

154,711 

Kilos 

16,067.346 

141,865 

18,990,092 

150,805 

Kilos 

2,953,629 

98,968 

4,230,600 

141,719 

Kilos 

15,712,530 

132,238 

14,020,676 

125,628 

Kilos 

873,672 

75,424 

1,773,210 

125,613 

— 

71,119 

117,010 

No. 

34.315,479 

63,245 

56,981,899 

105,633 

Kilos 

10,789,997 

95,968 

12,852,916 

104,724 

— 

54,466 

102,363 

Kilos 

9,753,278 

45,257 

12,348,832 

73,150 

Kilos 

388,843 

66.091 

476,508 

65,417 

J^-llOS 

vol,  { oo 

OA,<±\JO 

1  109  ko« 
l,loZ,OZO 

56,376 

56,682 

58,007,000 

62.443 

49,886,087 

55,807 

325,561 

586,977 

437,048 

499,120 

422,867 

296,783 

694,588 

305,850 

EXPORTS 

Of  the  increase  of  £P625,945  in  the  value  of  exports  from  Palestine  during 
1934  over  1933r  citrus  fruits  contributed  £P571,881.  The  total  value  of  exports 
of  citrus  fruits  in  1934  was  £P2,650,242  compared  with  £P2,078,361  in  1933, 
and  the  percentages  to  total  exports  were  respectively  82*3  and  80  per  cent. 
The  total  value  of  exports  of  locally  manufactured  products  was  approximately 
the  same  in  1934  as  in  1933,  as  the  following  table  shows,  owing  to  the  increased 
demands  of  the  local  market,  which  resulted  in  the  curtailing  of  exports  of 
various  commodities.  Exports  of  soap  registered  a  further  decrease,  due  prin- 
cipalty  to  the  shutting  off  of  the  Egyptian  market  by  higher  customs  duties  on 
this  article. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
during  1934,  together  with  the  figures  for  1933  and  1932,  for  purposes  of 
comparison: — 

1934  1933  1932 

Commodity  £P  £P  £P 

Soap   71.532  79,342  108.101 

Wearing  apparel   38,124  26,959  16,508 

Edible  oils,  other   35.978  26.459  473 

Artificial  teeth   28.585  23,674  13.429 

Wines   23.214  22.270  30.737 

Olive  oil   18,687  20.786  32.414 

Cattle  feed  cake   14,637  7,594  8.980 

Stockings  and  socks   8,920  11.584  12.538 

Essences  of  all  kinds   7,447  3,923  2,285 
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Principal  Exports  of  Manufactured  Goods — Con. 

Commodity 

Bead's  and  mother  of  pearl  

Fruit  juice  and  syrup  

Leather  handbags  

Brandy  and  cognac  

Curios  and  articles  of  piety  

Paper  and  cardboard  goods  

Passover  bread  

Mirrors  

Cotton  yarn  and  thread  

Chocolates  and  confectionery  

Cement  

Biscuits  and  cakes  

Tin  manufactures  

Stationery  

Cheese  

Sunflower  oil  

Other  manufactured  goods  

Total  

Apart  from  citrus  fruits  and  manufactured  goods,  the  following  were  the 
chief  exports  from  Palestine  during  1934:  water  melons  (£P30,003) ;  hides  and 
skins,  raw  or  dried  (£P22,110) ;  barley  (£P19,270) ;  sesame  (£P8,455) ;  millet 
(£P4,734);  and  chick  peas  (£P2,658). 

Exports  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  during  1934  totalled  5,129,422  and 
417,789  cases  respectively  compared  with  4,199,915  and  250,826  in  1933. 

The  value  of  total  exports  to  Canada  of  Palestinian  goods  of  all  kinds 
increased  by  £P6,960. 

No  detailed  statistics  are  as  yet  available  regarding  the  quantity  or  value 
of  specific  commodities  exported  or  imported,  with  respect  to  country  of 
destination  or  origin. 


£P 

£P 

£P 

Ivoo 

lyoz 

6,877 

8,634 

9,569 

6,751 

6,793 

4,509 

6,035 

7,249 

5,290 

5,721 

2.206 

2,740 

5,742 

3,936 

2,819 

4,142 

1,768 

2,544 

1,903 

2,292 

3,430 

1.973 

3,249 

3,551 

1,931 

2,533 

2,039 

1,  /  0  / 

9  fififi 
z,ooo 

1,700 

14,063 

22,151 

1,256 

1,517 

2,728 

1,283 

1,464 

1,117 

989 

4,620 

6,770 

695 

7,111 

4,401 

612 

29,353 

108,401 

113,094 

103,681 

404,840 

406,398 

435,623 

MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,204*6  pounds;  one  square  metre  equals  10-764 
square  feet;  one  Swiss  franc  equals  $0*192  at  par  and  $0*3269  approximati  ly 
at  current  rate  of  exchange.) 

Rotterdam,  August  13,  1935. — According  to  a  report  which  has  only  recently 
been  made  available  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Statistical  Bureau,  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  registered  in  Switzerland  is  continuing  to  increase.  On  Septem- 
ber 30,  1934,  the  most  recent  date  for  which  figures  are  compiled,  the  total 
number  in  operation  was  127,249.  Particulars  as  to  the  different  classes  of 
these  with  comparative  figures  on  December  31,  1933,  are  appended: — 

December  31,     September  30,  Increase 


Type  of  Vehicle  1933  1934  Absolute  Percentage 

Passenger  cars   66,394  69.744  3.350  5-0 

Motor  buses   1.304  1,487  183  14-0 

Trucks   18.366  18,828  462  2-5 

Tractors   620  676  56  9-0 

Motor  cycles   31.235  34,514  3.279  10-5 


Total   118,919  127,249  7.330  6-2 


The  relatively  important  increase  in  the  number  of  motor  buses  and  motor 
cycles  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  re-registrations.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1934  new  licences  were  issued  for  only  85  buses  and  2,071  motor  cycles. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  passenger  cars  and  trucks,  there  was  a  fairly 
large  number  of  new  vehicles  put  into  operation,  new  licences  having  been  issued 
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for  7,720  passenger  cars  and  1,135  trucks  during  the  January-to-September 
period  of  1934. 

The  most  populous  cantons  of  Switzerland,  Zurich  and  Berne,  had  22,476 
and  20,044  motor  vehicles  respectively.  These  were  followed  by  Geneva  and 
Vaud  with  approximately  13,000  each.  The  other  cantons  had  all  less  than 
7,000  motor  vehicles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  per  motor  vehicle  in  the 
principal  cities  is  as  follows:  Geneva,  13;  Lausanne,  22;  Zurich,  25;  and  Basle 
and  Berne,  26. 

In  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  which  has  a  population  of  about  4,000,000, 
there  is  now  one  motor  vehicle  for  each  33  inhabitants.  While  this  ratio  is 
much  below  the  North  American  standard,  it  is  well  above  the  European 
average.  There  is  a  small  domestic  motor  car  manufacturing  industry,  in 
addition  to  which  an  increasing  number  of  foreign  producers  are  now  having 
their  body  work  and  some  assembling  done  in  the  country.  The  importation 
of  motor  vehicles  is  governed  by  quota  restrictions,  and  there  is  also  a  sub- 
stantial specific  import  duty.  For  cars  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,600  kilos  the 
rate  is  150  francs  per  100  kilos  (about  $50  at  current  rate  of  exchange  per  220 
pounds) . 

Automobiles  of  United  States  origin  predominate  in  Switzerland  and  account 
for  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  passenger  cars  in  circulation.  The  other  half 
is  divided  between  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

INCREASED  DOMESTIC  TIRE  PRODUCTION 

The  production  of  automobile  tires  in  Switzerland,  which  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  one  manufacturer  who  supplied  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  market, 
is  now  augmented  through  the  operation  of  the  branch  plant  of  a  large  American 
firm.  The  construction  of  this  factory,  which  is  located  at  Pratteln  near  Basle, 
began  early  in  December,  1934,  and  in  June  of  this  year  it  commenced  opera- 
tions. Its  maximum  daily  capacity  is  said  to  be  1,000  tires.  At  present  some 
70  persons  are  employed,  and  when  it  reaches  its  maximum  about  300  will  be 
required.  For  the  present  it  is  intended  to  cater  to  the  domestic  market  only; 
but  later  on  it  is  stated  that  it  will  in  addition  supply  France,  Italy,  and 
Austria.  The  total  area  of  the  site  is  63,000  square  metres,  with  an  actual 
factory  area  of  8,000  square  metres. 

In  1930,  Switzerland  imported  automobile  tires  weighing  3,859  metric  tons 
with  a  value  of  10,430,543  francs,  a  small  proportion  of  which  came  from 
Canada.  As  in  the  case  of  vehicles,  the  importation  of  tires  and  tubes  into 
Switzerland  is  subject  to  quota  restrictions,  and  the  establishment  of  a  second 
manufacturer  in  the  country  will  result  in  lessened  quotas  for  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  LARD 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  August  19,  1935. — The  use  of  large  quantities  of  fats  for  cooking 
is  very  general  in  Cuba.  As  much  of  the  diet  consists  of  fried  foods,  pure  or 
compound  lards  are  used  as  a  medium  for  frying.  This  commodity  has  been 
supplied  in  the  main  by  the  United  States  for  a  considerable  period  and,  despite 
efforts  made  some  years  ago  to  establish  a  lard-hog  industry  in  the  country 
(which  met  with  but  a  modicum  of  success),  the  United  States  continues  to 
obtain  practically  the  entire  market.  In  order  to  consolidate  it  for  lard  as 
well  as  other  packing-house  products,  a  number  of  United  States  firms  have 
branches  established  in  Cuba,  where  a  great  deal  of  the  imports  of  pure  lard 
are  blended  with  pure  vegetable  oils  and  sold  as  compound  lard  to  consumers. 
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During  recent  months  it  has  become  apparent  that,  following  the  ruling 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  the  United  States  (under  which  some 
600,000  farrowing  hogs  were  slaughtered),  the  supply  in  that  country  for  export 
purposes  is  likely  to  be  seriously  curtailed.  It  also  appears  that  for  the  balance 
of  1935,  and  probably  throughout  1936,  the  hog  supply  in  the  United  States 
will  be  comparatively  small.  Conservative  opinion  places  the  supply  as  sufficient 
for  the  home  market  and  not  over  70  per  cent  of  usual  demand  from  foreign 
markets.  Resultingly,  prices  of  lard  have  steadily  increased  on  the  Chicago 
market  during  the  past  three  months,  rising  very  materially  during  July  and 
August;  and  within  the  past  four  weeks  Cuban  importers  have  been  complaining 
of  their  inability  to  obtain  offers  from  Chicago  sellers. 

Coincident  with  the  shortage  of  the  export  surplus  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  handing  down  of  judicial  decisions  in  that  country,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  former  drawback  of  $2.47  per  100  pounds  paid  to  packers  on 
lard  for  export  is  no  longer  obtainable.  This  drawback  was  equivalent  to  the 
processing  tax  levied  against  packers  under  the  NRA.  With  the  two  factors 
of  supply  shortage  and  price  advancement  present,  an  excellent  opportunity 
arises  for  other  countries  to  enter  the  Cuban  market  with  lard.  Already  a 
small  trial  shipment  has  been  made  from  Canada,  and  it  is  stated  that  a 
considerable  volume  is  being  offered  from  Argentina. 

EXTENT  OF  MARKET 

During  1934  some  10,800,000  kilograms  of  pure  lard  valued  at  $1,296,000 
were  imported  into  Cuba,  the  United  States  being  practically  the  sole  supplier. 
This  quantity  was  considerably  greater  than  during  the  previous  year,  when, 
due  to  the  political  and  economic  uncertainties  following  the  revolution  and 
the  very  materially  reduced  buying  power  of  the  nation,  then  in  the  trough  of 
the  depression,  imports  were  less  than  one-half  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1935  further  evidence  of  the  return  to  more 
normal  conditions  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  recently  issued,  which  show  an 
importation  of  5,690,217  kilograms.  It  is  expected  by  the  trade  that,  provided 
supplies  are  obtainable  -at  prices  not  materially  in  advance  of  those  presently 
obtaining,  probably  about  12,000,000  kilograms  would  be  imported  this  year. 
Importers  estimate  that  about  2,500,000  kilograms  will  be  required  from  Cana- 
dian and  other  foreign  shippers  other  than  the  United  States  during  the  next 
year  to  meet  the  equivalent  deficiency  in  the  United  States  imports  into  Cuba. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  business  done  here  is  of  long  standing,  Cana- 
dian exporters  wishing  to  enter  this  market  must  first  of  all  be  prepared  to 
offer  a  steady  supply  during  the  next  year  or  fifteen  months.  The  type  of 
lard  required  is  known  as  "prime  steam"  and  is  generally  sold  either  in  tank 
cars  or  in  100-pound  tins.  No  compound  lard  is  imported  in  any  great  volume, 
the  compounding  being  done  locally  with  pure  vegetable  oils.  The  standard  of 
quality  of  prime  steam  lard  offered  by  United  States  packers  has  always  been 
high,  and  Canadian  shippers  must  be  prepared  to  compete  on  an  equal  quality 
basis  if  they  .are  to  obtain  any  of  the  business  offering.  Prices  quoted  must 
be  c.i.f.  Havana. 

prices 

The  stock  of  pure  lard  in  Cuba  at  present  is  limited  to  the  point  where 
only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  retail  stores  of  Havana  are  able  to  carry  it. 
Lard  compound  is  therefore  receiving  the  largest  sale,  prices  charged  by  whole- 
salers being,  per  100  pounds,  $21.50  for  pure  tinned  lard;  $18.50  for  first  class 
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compound,  and  $15  for  second  class  compound.  These  prices  are  advanced 
by  the  retailers  to  25,  22,  and  21  cents  per  pound  for  the  three  classes 
respectively. 

A  recent  quotation  offered  by  Chicago  packers  for  prime  steam  lard  in 
100-pound  tins  was  $16.25  per  100  pounds,  while  that  sold  in  tank  cars  in  bulk 
(the  majority  of  the  business  done),  was  about  $1.40  cheaper. 

SANITATION  AND  MARKING  REQUIREMENTS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  a  new  shipper  to  this  market,  Health 
and  Customs  authorities  will  be  extremely  strict  in  interpretation  of  their 
regulations.  Exporters  should  therefore  follow  the  following  instructions  for 
shipping  and  make  out  the  documents  indicated  with  great  care.  (1)  A  certifi- 
cate of  quality  is  required  from  an  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicating  the  purity  of  the  product  and  that  it  complies  with  Canadian  Pure 
Food  Laws.  (2)  The  country  of  origin  must  be  clearly  marked  on  the  label 
(where  100-pound  tins  are  used),  and  on  the  top  and  side  of  the  tierce  (where 
tierces  are  used) .  (3)  Set  of  bills  of  lading  (two  copies) .  (4)  Consular 
invoice.  (5)  Original  and  duplicate  commercial  invoices  (one  vised  by  the 
Cuban  Consul,  free).    (6)  Insurance  policy. 

Consular  charges  are  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  $1  is  charged  for  certifica- 
tion of  bill  of  lading  by  the  Cuban  Consul. 

PACKING  AND  SHIPPING 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  pure  lard  entering  Cuba  is  imported  in  bulk,  in 
tank  cars;  this  is  repacked  here  for  direct  sale  or  for  blending  with  certain 
vegetable  oils  for  sale  as  compound  lard.  The  remaining  40  per  cent  is  packed 
in  thin  but  strong  100-pound  tins.  A  small  import  in  tierces  occasionally  takes 
place,  but  owing  to  both  size  and  clumsiness  this  method  of  packing  is  not 
recommended.  Shipments  should  be  made  over  New  York,  preferably  via 
the  sea-train,  which  is  the  best-equipped  and  cheapest  means  of  transportation. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

For  shipments  in  tins  or  tierces  terms  of  payment  are  usually  sight  draft 
less  1  per  cent,  with  documents  attached,  but  for  shipments  in  bulk,  open  letters 
of  credit  in  New  York  are  required  by  United  States  exporters. 

DUTIES 

Under  the  three-column  Cuban  tariff,  the  United  States  receives  an 
important  preference  on  lard  over  Canada  and  Argentina,  which  are  included 
among  those  nations  subject  to  the  minimum  tariff.  The  preference  extended 
to  the  United  States  increases  during  both  1935  (September  3)  and  1936. 

The  comparative  customs  duties  are  as  follows:  Per  100  kilograms,  for 
countries  under  general  tariff,  $12.50;  for  countries  under  the  minimum  tariff, 
$6.25;  United  States,  until  September  2,  1935,  $5;  United  States,  from  Septem- 
ber 2,  1935,  to  September  2,  1936,  $4.10;  United  States,  after  September  2, 
1936,  $3.20. 

Furthermore,  under  the  terms  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1934  with  the 
United  States,  as  a  further  preference  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  United  States, 
Cuba  agrees  to  exempt  importers  from  payment  of  a  consumption  tax  on  lard 
exported  from  the  United  States  after  September  2,  1936. 

Duties  on  compound  lard  are,  for  countries  under  the  general  tariff,  $40 
per  100  kilograms;  for  countries  under  the  minimum  tariff,  $20  per  100  kilo- 
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grams,  and  for  the  United  States,  $16  per  100  kilograms.  Under  the  tariff, 
however,  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent  is  made  if  the  compounds  or  hydrogenated 
oils  are  imported  directly  by  biscuit  manufacturers  for  their  industry.  These 
duties  are  assessed  on  gross  weight,  less  12  per  cent  for  tare. 

With  the  serious  curtailment  of  supplies  in  the  United  States  and  important 
advances  in  price,  a  very  real  opportunity  exists  during  the  next  fifteen  months 
for  Canadian  exporters  of  prime  steam  lard  who  are  prepared  to  ship  good 
quality  lard  at  competitive  prices  and  in  regular  shipments.  The  Acting 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana  has  inquiries  from  two  commission 
agents  and  two  importers  who  would  be  interested  in  corresponding  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  who  are  able  to  fulfil  the  above  requirements. 

ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  AND  FITTINGS 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  current  free  market  rates  of  exchange,  namely,  3-74  pesos 

per  Canadian  dollar) 

Buenos  Aires,  August  1,  1935. — The  demand  for  electric  appliances  in  Argen- 
tina has  been  restricted  to  a  comparatively  small  range  of  articles.  This  may 
be  attributed  principally  to  modes  of  living  that  do  not  require  much  assistance 
from  electrical  devices,  and  also  to  the  high  cost  of  electric  current,  particularly 
outside  of  Buenos  Aires.  Thus,  although  the  population  of  the  republic  is  esti- 
mated at  over  12,000,000,  the  market  for  appliances  is  confined  principally  to 
Buenos  Aires  with  a  population  of  about  2,225,000,  and  to  a  small  extent  to 
some  of  the  larger  cities  such  as  Rosario  and  Cordoba. 

In  Argentina  it  is  not  usual  for  the  housewife  to  undertake  much  of  the 
household  work  herself,  and  the  regular  servants  are  generally  required  to  do 
most  of  the  washing  and  other  work  not  usually  expected  of  servants  in  Canada. 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  standard  of  education  of  the  servant  class 
is  much  lower  than  the  Canadian,  and  servants  are  not  accustomed,  nor  do  they 
understand  or  appreciate,  the  use  of  electrical  appliances.  Such  a  condition 
therefore  makes  the  introduction  of  many  appliances  slow  and  difficult. 

Electric  current  is  supplied  in  Buenos  Aires  from  two  large  companies 
which  furnish  the  current  from  steam  generating  plants  using  imported  coal. 
These  companies  have  for  some  time  carried  out  extensive  propaganda  for  the 
use  of  electric  appliances,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  efforts  are  gradu- 
ally extending  the  field  for  these  articles.  In  addition  to  propaganda  by  large 
and  spectacular  electric  signs,  the  companies  both  maintain  up-to-date  show- 
rooms in  the  centre  of  the  city  for  demonstration  purposes. 

The  basic  cost  of  electric  current  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  25  centavos 
per  kw.h.  (10-6  cents  Canadian  at  par).  Reductions  in  this  cost  are,  however, 
made  by  special  arrangement  for  installations  of  stoves,  water  heaters,  refrigera- 
tors, and  such  articles,  when  rates  of  centavos  (2-66  cents  Canadian  at  par) 
are  granted.  In  Buenos  Aires  and  in  the  principal  cities  the  voltage  is  220;  the 
current  is  50-cycle  and  is  both  alternating  and  direct.  The  latter  is  installed, 
however,  only  in  a  small  section  of  Buenos  Aires  and  in  a  few  other  places  and 
its  use  is  gradually  being  eliminated. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

Local  manufacturers  have  been  steadily  extending  their  activities,  and  at 
the  present  time  they  are  in  a  position  to  offer  a  fairly  wide  range  of  products. 
Except  for  some  notable  exceptions,  the  local  products  are  inferior  to  the  im- 
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ported,  and  these  can  still  be  brought  in  in  spite  of  the  competition  from 
Argentine-made  goods.  It  is  to  be  expected,  however,  that  in  many  lines 
Argentine-made  or  assembled  products  will  gradually  displace  the  foreign- 
made  articles.  In  most  cases  the  local  industry  is  highly  protected  by  customs 
duties,  which  protection  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  Argentine  peso  and  control  of  exchange. 

SYSTEM  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Most  appliances  are  sold  through  large  branch  offices  of  British,  United 
States,  Swedish,  and  German  electrical  firms.  These  organizations  import  for 
their  own  account  and  sell  their  products  from  their  own  retail  establishments. 
In  addition,  their  goods  are  also  distributed  by  small  retail  electrician  stores 
and  by  departmental  stores.  Both  the  electric  companies  demonstrate  these 
products  as  well  as  other  less-known  brands,  but  they  will  not  handle  goods  that 
may  not  be  purchased  from  local  stocks.  The  larger  of  the  two  companies  also 
enters  into  the  retail  distribution  of  the  goods  displayed  in  their  showrooms, 
while  the  other  company  maintains  showrooms  only  for  demonstration  purposes. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  imports  of  some  of  the  smaller  appliances 
are  still  sold  by  agents,  working  on  10  per  cent  of  the  f.o.b.  value  as  commission. 
In  some  cases  these  agents  may  also  carry  a  small  stock  to  meet  sudden  demands 
or  to  supply  buyers  not  in  a  position  to  effect  importation.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  branch  offices  of  foreign  firms  are  in  an  advantageous  position  when  com- 
peting against  such  agents,  but  the  latter  are  sometimes  able  to  offer  better 
prices,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  they  can  continue  to  take  orders. 

Most  of  the  more  expensive  appliances  may  be  bought  on  long-credit  terms; 
such  terms  can  generally  be  obtained  from  even  the  small  retailers,  who  are 
probably  financed  by  the  electric  companies  in  many  cases  of  such  sales. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  AND  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

For  some  time  the  finish  and  novelty  of  appliances  made  in  the  United 
States  have  been  preferred  to  the  products  of  other  countries,  but  the  United 
Kingdom,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Italy  also  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  trade 
in  certain  articles.  Although  prices  from  Germany  are  generally  lower  than 
those  from  the  United  States,  the  quality  of  the  articles  is  not  as  well  regarded 
and  is  more  comparable  to  some  locally  produced  articles.  Imports  from  the 
United  States,  however,  are  not  in  a  position  to  obtain  official  exchange  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  full  20  per  cent  surcharge  over  the  official  exchange 
rates  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1631:  May  4,  1935)  when  mak- 
ing remittances.  On  the  other  hand,  official  exchange  would  undoubtedly  be 
available  for  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  probably  from  Germany. 
Sweden's  position  is  more  uncertain,  and  it  may  be  that  imports  from  this  coun- 
try must  also  pay  the  surtax.  As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  official  exchange  for  most  items,  and  any  imports  that 
might  be  made  would  have  to  be  without  a  permit  for  official  exchange. 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  thus  have  an  advantage  when 
competing  with  the  United  States  in  these  lines,  nevertheless  the  preference  for 
American  appliances  with  their  attractive  finish  and  the  organization  main- 
tained in  Buenos  Aires  for  their  sale,  appear  to  be  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  unequal  position. 

NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  COMMODITIES 

The  following  notes  give  a  brief  description  of  the  products  imported  into 
and  made  in  Argentina.  Generally  speaking,  cromium  plating  is  preferred  in 
all  appliances,  and  imports  are  effected  complete  with  cord  and  plugs  (the  latter 
should  be  fitted  with  round  prongs). 
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Electric  Refrigerators. — Imports  of  complete  electric  refrigerators  have 
been  practically  eliminated.  In  addition  to  several  local  manufactures,  a 
number  of  well-known  foreign  makes  are  assembled  in  Argentina  from  imported 
machinery  and  locally  made  cabinets.  This  assembling  is  carried  out  by  the 
branch  offices  or  buying  agents  of  foreign  firms,  who  contract  for  their  cabinet 
requirements  from  two  established  enamelling  plants  in  Argentina.  The  duty 
on  built  up  refrigerators  is  1-295  pesos  per  gross  kilogram  ($0-3468  Canadian). 

Most  apartment  buildings  being  erected  at  the  present  time  are  equipped 
with  refrigerators,  and  a  great  percentage  of  the  sales  of  these  units  is  for 
contract  work. 

Electric  Stoves. — Electricity  is  being  used  more  and  more  for  cooking  in 
Argentina,  and  many  apartments  are  completely  electrically  equipped.  The 
bulk  of  the  imports  are  from  the  United  States,  although  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany  also  compete  for  this  business.  Closed  burners  are  almost  invari- 
ably preferred.  However,  at  the  present  time  there  are  several  local  factories 
that  are  producing  good  electric  stoves,  and  already  the  branch  office  of  a 
German  firm  is  manufacturing  their  stoves  in  Argentina,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  principal  American  stoves  in  the  market  will  also  be  made  in  Argentina 
in  the  near  future. 

Rangettes  have  not  so  far  been  introduced.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  type  of 
stove  would  be  acceptable  in  Argentina  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  educate  ser- 
vants to  use  them  properly.  In  addition,  as  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  current 
granted  by  the  electric  light  companies  is  dependent  on  the  installation  of  a 
special  meter  and  wiring,  there  is  little  inducement  to  install  a  stove  that  may 
be  plugged  into  any  wall  plug.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  standard  load  allowed 
on  these  plugs,  though  most  installations  appear  to  be  designed  for  1100  watts, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  manufacture  a  rangette  without  having  some 
maximum  allowable  load  to  work  from. 

The  duties  on  both  stoves  and  rangettes  is  42  per  cent  of  the  declared  value 
(converted  into  pesos  at  the  official  selling  rate  of  exchange). 

Electric  Irons. — Domestic  electric  irons  are  one  of  the  principal  lines  still 
imported.  Although  there  is  a  certain  local  production,  the  quality  is  definitely 
inferior  and  the  two  lines  do  not  really  compete.  Most  imports  are  from  the 
United  States;  the  German  irons  are  cheaper,  but  the  lower-priced  market  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  local  factories.  Argentine-made  irons  sell  retail  at 
prices  of  3-80  and  4*50  pesos  ($1.01  and  $1.20  Canadian),  and  c.i.f.  prices  from 
the  United  States  are  about  $2  each  and  about  $2.45  and  $3.20  for  irons  with 
heat  control. 

The  principal  demand  is  for  the  tip-up  type  of  rest,  although  most  ship- 
ments include  some  irons  with  stands.  There  is  some  outlet  for  irons  with 
automatic  heat  control,  but  their  higher  cost  limits  such  imports.  Most  imports 
are  cromium-plated,  5-pound  irons,  but  there  is  also  a  good  demand  for  6-pound 
irons.  The  United  States  irons  are  generally  designed  for  580  watts,  whereas 
the  German  carry  only  480  watts. 

Tailors'  irons  are  also  imported  in  varying  sizes,  but  these  are  mostly 
supplied  from  Germany,  as  the  United  States  prices  are  too  high. 

It  is  usual  to  pack  each  iron  in  a  corrugated  cardboard  box  before  placing 
in  the  packing  case.  The  duty  on  ordinary  domestic  irons  works  out  at  1-432 
pesos  each  ($0.3828  Canadian),  on  travelling  irons  at  1-05  pesos  each  ($0.2810 
Canadian),  and  on  tailors'  irons  at  2*385  pesos  each  ($0.6377  Canadian). 

Vacuum  Cleaners  and  Floor  Polishers. — The  market  for  vacuum  cleaners 
was  described  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1514  (February  4,  1933). 
Sweden  still  obtains  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  principally  because  the  Swedish 
company  with  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires  gives  more  attention  to  the  development 
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of  its  sales  in  this  line  than  do  the  other  firms  selling  vacuum  cleaners.  The 
demand  for  these  articles  has  undoubtedly  improved  in  recent  years,  though 
the  duties  and  exchange  difficulties  restrict  the  volume  of  sales. 

Floor  polishers  are  not  as  much  in  demand  as  vacuum  cleaners,  although 
hardwood  floors  are  used  extensively.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  employ  an 
agency  to  polish  such  floois  regularly,  and  this  undoubtedly  restricts  the  sale 
of  polishers. 

The  duties  on  vacuum  cleaners  works  out  at  1*91  pesos  per  kilogram  legal 
net  weight  ($0-5106  Canadian),  and  on  polishers  at  1-431  pesos  per  kilogram 
($0-3823  Canadian). 

Hot  Plates. — Although  there  is  a  certain  local  production  of  hot  plates, 
there  is  still  a  good  demand  for  imported  makes.  These  are  principally  supplied 
from  the  United  States,  but  there  are  also  some  imports  from  Germany. 

Imports  are  made  both  in  one  and  two  rings,  but  the  main  outlet  is  for  a 
single-ring  plate.  Both  closed  and  open  elements  are  used,  the  preference  prob- 
ably being  for  the  former  type.  The  duties  on  these  articles  work  out  at  1-91 
pesos  per  kilogram  legal  net  weight  ($0-5106  Canadian). 

Toasters. — The  consumption  of  toast  in  Argentina  is  becoming  more 
extensive,  and  there  is  developing  a  fairly  good  demand  for  toasters.  These  are 
principally  supplied  from  the  United  States.  The  automatic  type  is  not  generally 
acceptable;  most  sales  are  of  simple  vertical  toasters  for  two  slices  of  bread. 
The  multiple  units  for  hotel  or  restaurant  trade  have  little  outlet.  There  is 
some  local  production,  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient  quality  to  seriously  compete 
with  the  imported.   The  duty  on  toasters  is  also  1-91  pesos  per  kilogram. 

Fans. — Italy  is  the  chief  supplier  of  fans  to  the  Argentine  market,  but 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany  are  also  prominent  in  this  trade. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  this  equipment  in  view  of  the  hot  summers  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  all  types  and  sizes  are  imported.  The  most  popular  sizes 
are  the  10-  and  12-inch  diameter.  Imported  fans  are  mostly  oscillating  and  of 
the  ordinary  type  painted  black,  but  there  is  also  a  certain  outlet  for  the  more 
modern  designs  in  various  colours.  There  is  no  local  production  of  fans.  The 
sale  of  fans  is  seasonal  in  preparation  for  the  hot  weather  which  may  be  said 
to  run  from  November  to  the  end  of  March. 

The  duties  on  fans  work  out  a  12-20  pesos  each  ($3.27  Canadian). 

Washing  Machines. — Although  washing  machines  are  only  subject  to  a 
10-per-cent  duty,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  local  industry,  the 
importation  of  this  equipment  is  relatively  unimportant.  The  large  companies 
carry  a  small  stock  of  washing  machines,  but  their  efforts  to  introduce  them 
have  not  met  with  much  success.  As  it  is  customary  for  the  servants  to  do 
most  of  the  washing,  and  as  servant  labour  is  cheap,  there  is  little  inducement 
to  invest  in  a  comparatively  expensive  machine.  A  few  machines  are  sold  each 
year  from  the  United  States,  and  there  is  also  a  cheap  German  washer  on  the 
market,  but  only  foreign  firms  with  established  offices  in  Buenos  Aires  have 
considered  it  worth  their  while  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  this  line. 

Electric  Light  Fittings. — Formerly  there  were  considerable  imports  of  electric 
light  fittings  from  Germany  and  other  Continental  sources,  but  this  trade  has 
been  greatly  diminished  by  the  production  in  Argentina  of  all  types  of  fittings 
by  many  small  factories  and  workshops.  The  local  articles  are  sold  at  such 
low  prices  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  foreign  factories  to  compete. 
Generally  speaking,  the  fittings  most  in  demand  are  of  modernistic  design;  many 
designs  are  directly  copied  from  samples  originally  imported,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  in  some  cases  the  retail  price  of  such  reproductions  is  equal  to  the 
customs  duties  levied  on  the  original  imported  article.  The  duties  on  such 
fixtures  vary  in  accordance  with  the  material  used  and  run  from  1-22  pesos  to 
3-66  pesos  per  kilogram  ($0-327  to  $0-980  Canadian). 
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Miscellaneous. — There  is  a  small  importation  of  a  wide  variety  of  appliances 
such  as  hair  curlers,  hair  dryers,  kettles,  coffee  percolators,  waffle  irons,  hot 
pads,  and  kitchen  mixers,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  sales  of  such  novelties 
are  definitely  restricted.  The  custom  of  drinking  very  strong  coffee  does  away 
with  the  appeal  of  the  percolator,  and  electric  mixers  are  considered  too  expensive 
and  too  good  to  put  into  the  hands  of  ordinary  servants.  There  is  a  certain 
demand  for  electric  heaters,  but  these  are  mostly  produced  locally,  and  with  the 
increasing  use  of  efficient  central  heating,  the  demand  is  rapidly  decreasing. 
Most  imports  are  of  the  grate  rather  than  the  reflector  type,  while  the  latter  are 
produced  very  cheaply  by  local  manufacturers.  There  is  also  some  sale  of 
electric  water  heaters,  but  these  are  also  principally  supplied  by  Argentine 
manufacturers. 


JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1935 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary 

(At  par  one  yen  equals  0-4985  gold  dollars;  for  the  period  January  to 
June,  1935,  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  was  29  cents  Canadian;  for  the  same 
period  in  1933  the  value  was  30  cents.) 

Tokyo,  July  23,  1935. — Japan's  total  foreign  trade  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1935  was  valued  at  2,517,667,804  yen  as  compared  with  2,162,309,783  yen  in 
the  1934  half-year  period,  an  increase  of  355,358,021  yen.  Exports  were  valued 
at  1,173,428,747  yen  as  against  1,003,688,147  yen  in  1934,  an  increase  of 
169,740,600  yen;  imports  were  valued  at  1,344,239,057  yen  as  compared  with 
1,158,621,636  yen,  an  increase  of  185,617,421  yen.  Japan  had  thus  an  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade  during  the  period  under  review  amounting  to  170,810,310 
yen  as  compared  with  an  excess  of  imports  during  the  1934  similar  period  of 
154,933,489  yen,  an  increase  of  15,876,821  yen. 

EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

Exports  to  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  630,149,623  yen  as  against 
534,823,275  yen  in  the  1934  half-year  period,  an  increase  of  95,326,348  yen. 
Japan's  largest  Asiatic  customers  were  Kwantung  Province  (146,040,935  yen), 
British  India  (128,142,407  yen),  China  proper  (84,768,642  yen),  Dutch  East 
Indies  (68,493,525  yen),  Manchoukuo  (59,635,899  yen),  Hongkong  (24,428,316 
yen),  the  Straits  Settlements  (23,838,503  yen),  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
(22,588,703  yen). 

Exports  to  European  countries  were  valued  at  118,568,783  yen  as  against 
111,116,545  yen,  an  increase  of  7,452,238  yen.  The  largest  European  purchasers 
of  Japanese  products  were  Great  Britain  (49,531,998  yen),  France  (23,914,241 
yen),  Germany  (10,259,408  yen),  Holland  (9,669,307 yen) ,  and  the  Belgo-Luxern- 
burg  Economic  Union  (6,224,353  yen) . 

Exports  to  North  America  were  valued  at  233,867,637  yen  as  against 
195,074,827  yen,  an  increase  of  38,792,810  yen.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  229,932,685  yen,  to  Canada  at  3,927,727  yen,  and  to  "  other  "  at 
7,225  yen. 

Exports  to  Central  American  countries  were  valued  at  18,855,776  yen  as 
against  19,297,359  yen,  a  decrease  of  441,583  yen.  The  largest  Central  American 
customers  were  Cuba  (4,195,099  yen),  Mexico  (2,079,322  yen),  Panama  (1,937,- 
625  yen),  Haiti  (1,921,751  yen),  Dominican  Republic  (1,862,900  yen),  and 
Honduras  (1,702,687  yen). 

Exports  to  South  American  countries  were  valued  at  39,845,672  yen  as 
against  22,157,925  yen,  an  increase  of  17,687,747  yen.   The  largest  South  Ameri- 
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can  purchasers  of  Japanese  goods  were  Argentina  (15,116,673  yen),  Colombia 
(7,070,645  yen),  Peru  (3,896,110  yen),  and  Chile  (3,279,562  yen). 

Exports  to  African  countries  were  valued  at  89,915,573  yen  as  compared 
with  88,462,574  yen,  an  increase  of  1,452,999  yen.  The  principal  purchasers  were 
Egypt  (25,763,292  yen),  Union  of  South  Africa  (15,100,749  yen),  French  Morocco 
(12,404,312  yen),  and  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  (11,985,686  yen). 

Exports  to  Oceanic  countries  were  valued  at  42,225,683  yen  as  against 
32,755,642  yen,  an  increase  of  9,470,041  yen.  The  largest  Oceanic  purchasers  of 
Japanese  products  were  Australia  (33,682,651  yen),  New  Zealand  (4,665,443 
yen),  and  Hawaii  (3,036,730  yen). 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED 

Japan's  largest  single  export  item  was  that  of  cotton  tissues  amounting  to 
1,388,876,908  square  yards  valued  at  256,443,963  yen  as  compared  with  1,266,- 
416,000  square  yards  valued  at  232,775,7'46  yen  in  the  1934  half-year  period,  an 
increase  in  both  quantity  and  value. 

Of  total  exports  of  cotton  tissues,  "  gray  "  cotton  tissues  were  exported  to  the 
value  of  71,746,378  yen,  chiefly  to  British  India  (19,051,543  yen),  Manchoukuo 
(6,948,747  yen),  Dutch  East  Indies  (5,642,267  yen),  Kwantung  Province 
(4,515,729  yen),  Egypt  (3,562,386  yen),  and  Australia  (3,507,345  yen); 
"  bleached  "  cotton  tissues  valued  at  50,129,246  yen  were  exported  chiefly  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  (6,428,760  yen),  British  India  (5,658,742  yen),  China  Proper 
(5,047,363  yen),  French  Morocco  (4,650,136  yen),  United  States  (3,488,521 
yen),  and  Egypt  (2,422,790  yen);  and  "other"  cotton  tissues  were  valued  at 
134,568,339  yen  and  were  exported  chiefly  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (24,020,911 
yen),  British  India  (15,109,998  yen),  Manchoukuo  (8,903,093  yen),  Egypt 
(8,764,255  yen),  Argentina  (8,652,286  yen),  and  the  Philippines  (6,408,421  yen). 

Japan's  second  largest  export  item,  which  in  former  years  has  always  been 
her  largest,  was  that  of  raw  silk.  Exports  of  raw  silk  amounted  to  253,493  bales 
valued  at  158,361,000  yen  as  against  233,527  bales  valued  at  142,795,990  yen,  an 
increase  in  both  quantity  and  value.  As  usual,  the  United  States  was  Japan's 
best  customer,  exports  to  that  country  amounting  to  209,662  bales  valued  at 
131,739,968  yen  as  compared  with  191,727  bales  valued  at  116,479,829  yen. 
Among  other  purchasers  of  raw  silk  from  Japan  were  France  (14,132,576  yen), 
Great  Britain  (7,783,821  yen),  British  India  (2,410,033  yen),  and  Australia 
(1,459,226  yen).  The  third  largest  export  was  artificial  silk  tissues,  valued  at 
65,395,591  yen  as  against  50,296,522  yen,  an  increase  of  15,099,069  yen.  Chief 
among  the  purchasers  of  Japanese  artificial  silk  tissues  were  British  India 
(11,370,997  yen),  Australia  (10,845,648  yen),  Dutch  East  Indies  (6,334,937  yen), 
Kwantung  Province  (5,229,393  yen),  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (3,112,590). 

The  following  other  products  were  exported  to  a  value  exceeding  10,000,000 
yen: — 

Silk  tissues  (39,359,394  yen),  chiefly  to  British  India,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  Australia;  iron  (29,106.168  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province  and  China  Proper; 
machinery  (24.933.379  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province  and  China  Proper;  knitted  goods 
(23,548.503  yen),  chiefly  to  Great  Britain.  British  India,  and  the  Philippines;  comestibles 
(21.981.452  yen),  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France;  pottery 
(19,328.726  yen),  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  British  India,  Australia,  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies;  wheat  flour  (19.027,514  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province  and  Manchoukuo;  iron 
manufactures  (17,951,230  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,  British  India,  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Manchoukuo.  China  Proper,  and  Siam ;  cotton  yarns  (17.240.224  yen),  chiefly  to 
British  India,  Manchoukuo.  and  Dutch  East  Indies;  vegetable  fatty  oils  (15.400.270  yen), 
chiefly  to  the  United  States;  woollen  tissues  (13,553.248  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province, 
China  Proper,  British  India,  and  Egypt;  papers  (11.562.075  yen),  chieflv  to  China  Proper, 
Kwantung  Province,  and  Manchoukuo;  glass  and  manufactures  (11.209.877  yen),  chieflv  to 
British  India  and  the  United  States:  wood  (11.197.896  yen),  chieflv  to  Kwantung  Province. 
Great  Britain,  and  China  Proper;  and  artificial  silk  (10,647,169  3ren),  chiefly  to  British  India. 
Kwantung  Province,  and  China  Proper. 
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The  following  other  products  were  exported  to  a  value  exceeding  1,000,000 
yen  and  less  than  10,000,000  yen: — 

Aquatic  products,  chiefly  to  Hongkong,  China  Proper,  and  the  Straits  Settlements; 
rice  and  paddy,  chiefly  to  Holland;  beans  and  peas,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain;  refined  sugar, 
chiefly  to  China  Proper  and  Kwantung  Province;  tea,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  colle 
or  isinglass,  chiefly  to  Germany  and  the  United  States;  beer,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province; 
fish  and  whale  oil,  chiefly  to  Germany  and  Holland;  soap,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province, 
Manchoukuo,  and  China  Proper;  dried  plants,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  camphor,  chiefly 
to  the  United  States,  British  India,  France,  and  Great  Britain;  menthol  crystals,  chiefly 
to  the  United  States;  matches,  chiefly  to  Hongkong,  the  United  States,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements;  cotton  blankets,  chiefly  to  Siam,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  British  India; 
cotton  towels,  chiefly  to  British  India.  Dutch  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  Egypt ;  silk  handker- 
chiefs, chiefly  to  British  India,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain;  hats  and  caps,  chiefly 
to  the  United  States,  Manchoukuo,  and  Great  Britain;  buttons,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain, 
British  India,  Argentina,  China  Proper,  Spain,  Australia,  and  Holland;  jewellery,  chiefly  to 
British  India  and  the  United  States;  coal,  chiefly  to  Hongkong;  cement,  chiefly  to  Kwantung 
Province;  brass,  chiefly  to  British  India;  gum  tires,  chiefly  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  plaits 
for  hat  making,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  brushes,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain;  and  lamps  and  parts,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province.  British  India,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  the  United  States,  Australia,  Great  Britain,  and  China  Proper. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

Imports  from  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  456,038,036  yen  as  compared 
with  410,631,708  yen  in  the  1934  half-year  period,  an  increase  of  45,406,328  yen. 
Japan's  chief  Asiatic  purchases  came  from  British  India  (190,952,008  yen), 
Manchuokuo  (105,883,675  yen),  Dutch  East  Indies  (34,978,475  yen),  China 
Proper  (50,175,952  yen),  the  Straits  Settlements  (20,937,626  yen),  and  British 
Malaya  (11,483,333  yen). 

Imports  from  Europe  were  valued  at  195,130,617  yen  as  against  145,085,084 
yen,  an  increase  of  50,045,533  yen.  The  largest  imports  into  Japan  from  indi- 
vidual European  countries  were  from  Germany  (71,302,505  yen),  Great  Britain 
(42,688,875  yen),  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union  (15,153,104  yen),  Sweden 
(12,319,934  yen),  Norway  (11,360,694  yen),  and  France  (11,003,895  yen). 

Imports  from  North  America  were  valued  at  487,280,093  yen  as  compared 
with  390,745,020  yen,  an  increase  of  96,535,073  yen.  Of  this  amount  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  453,385,528  yen,  and  from  Canada  at 
33,892,922  yen. 

Imports  from  Central  America  were  valued  at  3,338,456  yen  as  against 
only  101,984  yen,  an  increase  of  3,236,472  yen.  Mexico  is  credited  with  2,235,327 
yen,  Cuba  with  545,119  yen,  Haiti  with  347,630  yen,  and  Guatemala  with  58,988 

yen. 

Imports  from  South  America  were  valued  at  14,878,240  yen  as  against 
15,098.975  yen,  a  decrease  of  220,735  yen.  Of  this  amount,  imports  from 
Argentina  were  valued  at  5,239,290  yen,  from  Peru  at  4,337,883  yen,  and  from 
Chile  at  3,274,683  yen. 

Imports  from  African  countries  were  valued  at  41,913,652  yen  as  against 
37,969,594  yen,  an  increase  of  3,944,058  yen.  Of  this  amount  imports  from 
Egypt  were  valued  at  31,999,227  yen,  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  at 
2,438,326  yen.  from  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  at  1,815,365  yen,  and 
from  Italian  Somaliland  at  1,729,225  yen. 

Imports  from  Oceania  were  valued  at  126,798,627  yen  as  compared  with 
140,942.311  yen,  a  decrease  of  14,143,684  yen.  Australia's  share  of  the  trade 
was  valued  at  118.124,998  yen.  New  Zealand's  at  5,149,308  yen,  the  Society 
Islands  at  1,892,610  yen,  and  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  at  1,497,570  yen. 

IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

As  usual,  Japan's  largest  single  import  item  was  raw  cotton  amounting  to 
944,769,408  pounds  valued  at  424,889,678  yen  as  against  986,266,776  pounds 
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valued  at  384,833,765  yen  in  the  1934  half-year  period.  Japan's  raw  cotton 
imports  represent  over~36  per  cent  of  her  total  imports  of  all  products.  Of 
total  raw  cotton  imports,  the  United  States'  share  of  this  trade  was  valued 
at  217,119,479  yen,  British  India's  at  169,609,351  yen,  and  Egypt's  at  28,370,012 
yen.  Japan's  second  largest  import  was  iron  and  steel  valued  at  101,927,673 
ven  as  against  63,806,983  yen.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  55,005,436  yen,  from  Belgium  at  11,540,392  yen,  from  Germany  at  11,030,671 
yen,  and  from  Great  Britain  at  8,506,283  yen.  Sheep's  wool  was  Japan's  third 
largest  import  and  amounted  to  131,272,416  pounds  valued  at  96,174,827  yen 
as  against  119,399,280  pounds  valued  at  134,055,166  yen.  Imports  of  sheep's 
wool  from  Australia  were  valued  at  89,202,115  yen,  from  New  Zealand  at 
3,890,725  yen,  and  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  at  1,371,645  yen. 

Machinery  comes  fourth  among  the  imports  of  Japan,  and  were  valued 
at  54,686,922  yen  as  compared  with  45,015,777  yen.  United  States'  shipments 
of  machinery  were  valued  at  20,230,045  yen,  Germany's  at  15,548,051  yen,  and 
Great  Britain's  at  11,537,351  yen. 

Imports  of  crude  mineral  oil  amounted  to  414,111,700  gallons  valued  at 
49,371,304  yen  as  against  310,121,200  gallons  valued  at  33,275,501  yen  in  the 
1934  similar  period.  Imports  of  mineral  oil  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  37,618,310  yen,  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  at  4,641,685  yen,  and  from 
British  Borneo  at  2,264,908  yen. 

The  following  other  products  were  imported  to  a  value  exceeding  10,000,000 
yen  and  less  than  40,000,000  yen: — 

Beans  and  peas  (39.867,070  yen),  chiefly  from  Manchoukuo ;  pulp  for  paper-making 
(32.389.532  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  Norway,  and  Canada;  lumber  (27.542.428 
yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  oil  cake  (27,090,536 
yen),  chiefly  from  Manchoukuo;  india-rubber  (26.875.249  yen),  chiefly  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  wheat  (24.509,469  yen),  chiefly  from  Australia, 
Canada,  and  Argentina;  oil-yielding  materials  (24.095.929  yen),  chiefly  from  Manchoukuo, 
China  Proper,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Argentina;  coal  (23,623.847  yen)  chiefly  from 
Manchoukuo,  French  Indo-China,  and  China  Proper;  pig  iron  (21,639,760  yen),  chiefly 
from  Manchoukuo  and  British  India;  copper  (18,801.680  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United 
States;  mineral  oil  under  0-8762  S.G.  (17.903.521  yen),  chiefly  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  the  United'  States;  automobiles  and  parts  (17,697 .607  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States; 
ores  (17,012,544  yen),  chiefly  from  China  Proper.  Australia,  Great  Britain,  and  British  India; 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (15.837,408  yen),  chiefly  from  Germany;  and  "other"  vegetable  fibres 
(10,884.055  yen),  chiefly  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  British  India,  and  China  Proper.  The 
following  other  imports  are  worthy  of  note:  sugar  (6,754,934  yen),  chiefly  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies;  fresh  beef  (2.821.150  yen),  chiefly  from  China  Proper;  hides  and  skins  (9,421.967  yen), 
chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  China  Proper;  leather  (2,317,109  yen),  chiefly  from  British 
India;  beef  tallow  01,669,132  yen),  chiefly  from  Australia;  synthetic  colours  (4.j0i27,908  yen), 
chiefly  from  Germany;  phosphorite  (9,014.775  yen),  chiefly  from  Egypt  and  the  United  States; 
aluminium  (9.652,944  yen),  chiefly  from  Canada,  Norway,  and  Switzerland;  lead  (8,918.411 
yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  British  India;  tin  (5,956,588  yen),  chiefly 
from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  China  Proper;  and  zinc  (3,786,204  yen),  chiefly  from 
Canada. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  Japan's  total  foreign  trade  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1934  and  1935,  ended  June  30: — 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 


1935 
Yen 


1934 

Yen 
1,158.621.636 
1,003,688,147 


Per  Cent 
Inc.  or  Dec 
+  16-0 
+  16-9 


Imports 
Exports 


1.344.239.057 
1,173,428,747 


Total .  .  . 
Excess  of  imports 


2.517,667.804 
170,810,310 


2,162,309,783 
154,933,489 


+ 
+ 


16-8 
10-2 
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CHIEF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

The  following  figures  show  Japan's  chief  exports  and  imports  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1935  and  1934,  ended  June  30,  together  with  the  percentage  of 
increase  or  decrease  as  against  the  1934  half-year  period: — 

Principal  Exports  from  Japan 

Jan.-June,  Jan.-June, 
1935 

Yen 

Wheat  flour   19,027,514 

Refined  sugar   9,174,486 

Tea  .  3  135  792 

Aquatic  products.'.  *'..".."  .7  \ '.  7i801,683 

Comestibles   21,981,452 

Vegetable  fatty  oils   15,400,270 

Cotton  yarns.  ,   17.240,224 

Raw  silk. .    .   158,361,000 

Artificial  silk   10.647.169 

Cotton  tissues  (gray)   71,746.378 

Cotton  tissues  (bleached)   50.129.246 

Cotton  tissues  (other)   134,568,339 

Woollen  tissues   13.553.248 

Silk  tissues   39,359,394 

Artificial  silk  tissues   65,395,591 

Knitted  goods   23,548.503 

Hats  and  caps   7.219.716 

Buttons   4.794.922 

Papers   11,562.075 

Pottery   19,328,720 

Glass   11.209.877 

Iron   29,106.168 

Iron  manufactures   17,951.230 

Toys   14,825,804 


1934 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

10,680,529 

+ 

78-2 

A  aa  A  rr  t  rr 

4,904,515 

+ 

87-1 

O  AOO  OAA 

o,y)do,  o99 

+ 

3-4 

o,oob,4oo 

+ 

33-2 

1  FT  OOO  A  K£Z 

+ 

44-4 

o,zz<±,yo4: 

4- 

147-4 

11    <7  1  O  A£0 

11,743,962 

+ 

46-8 

10-9 

11,746.440 

9-4 

59,495,710 

+ 

20-6 

47,468,413 

+ 

5-6 

125.811,623 

+ 

7-0 

9,730.083 

+ 

39-3 

38,017,691 

+ 

35-3 

50,296,522 

+ 

30-0 

23.080,431 

+ 

2-0 

8,510.389 

15-2 

4.585,765 

+ 

4-6 

9.826,230 

+ 

17-7 

17,487,052 

+ 

10-5 

9.182,193 

+ 

22-1 

27.047,244 

+ 

7-6 

17.195.191 

+ 

4-4 

13,731,072 

+ 

8-0 

Principal  Imports  into  Japan 

Jan.-June,  Jan.-June, 


Wheat  

Beans  

Oil-yielding  materials  

Hides  and  skins  

Mineral  oil  

Mineral  oil  (under  0-8762  S.G.). 

India-rubber  

Sulphate  of  ammonia  

Raw  cotton  

Sheep's  wool  

Pulp  for  paper  making  and  rayon 

Phosphorite  

Coal  

Ores  

Pig  iron  

Iron  (other)  

Aluminium  

Lead  

Copper  

Tin  

Automobiles  

Machinery  

Lumber  

Oil  cake  *  .  .   .  . 


1935 

1934 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc. 

or  Dec. 

24.509.469 

20,214,476 

+ 

21-2 

39.867.070 

31,648,140 

+ 

26-0 

24,095,929 

13,447,665 

+ 

79-2 

9.421.967 

7.;-iG3.121 

+ 

24-6 

49,371.304 

33.275,501 

+ 

48-4 

17.906.521 

16.701,163 

+ 

6-2 

26.875.240 

23.573,104 

+ 

14-0 

15.837.408 

10.860,761 

45-8 

424.889.678 

384.833,765 

10-4 

96.174.827 

134.055.166 

28-3 

32.389.532 

18.734.016 

+ 

72-9 

9.014.775 

7.928.979 

+ 

13-7 

23.023.847 

20.358.548 

+ 

16-0 

17.012.544 

11.741.131 

+ 

44-9 

21.639.760 

11.808.893 

+ 

83-2 

101.927.676 

63.806.983 

+ 

59-7 

9.652.944 

3.170.438 

+ 

204-5 

8.918.411 

7,510.690 

+ 

18-7 

18.801.680 

9.015.168 

108-6 

5.956.588 

6.960.186 

14-4 

17.697.607 

12.208.717 

+ 

45-0 

54.686.922 

45.015,777 

+ 

21-5 

27.542.428 

17.965.919 

+ 

53-8 

27.090,536 

33J975/724 

20-3 

Japan's  Trade  with  Canada 

Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  was  valued 
at  37,820,649  yen  as  against  27,559,857  yen  in  the  same  period  of  1934,  an 
increase  of  10,260,792  yen.  Imports  were  valued  at  33,892,922  yen  as  compared 
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with  23,642,381  yen,  an  increase  of  10,250,541  yen;  and  exports  to  Canada  were 
valued  at  3,927,727  yen  as  against  3,917,476  yen,  an  increase  of  10,251  yen. 

Japan  had  therefore  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  with  Canada  amount- 
ing to  29,965,195  yen  as  compared  with  an  excess  of  imports  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1934  amounting  to  19,724,905  yen,  an  increase  of  10,240,290  yen. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Japan's  largest  export  to  Canada  during  the  period  under  review  was  pottery 
valued  at  7'32,630  yen  as  against  731,398  yen  in  the  1934  half-year  period,  an 
increase  of  1,232  yen.  Canada  was  the  fifth  largest  purchaser  of  all  countries  of 
pottery  from  Japan.  The  second  largest  was  toys;  these  were  valued  at  333,198 
yen  as  against  295,787  yen,  an  increase  of  37,411  yen.  Rice  was  Japan's  third 
largest  item,  3,166,944  pounds  (306,758  yen)  as  against  10,300,356  pounds 
(711,815  yen),  a  decrease  in  both  quantity  and  value.  Exports  of  tea  amounted 
to  304,392  pounds  (109,954  yen)  as  against  1,102,992  pounds  (238,486  yen),  a 
great  decrease  in  quantity  and  value.  Exports  of  silk  tissues  were  valued  at 
121,501  yen  as  against  89,498  yen,  an  increase  of  32,003  yen.  Exports  of  raw 
silk  to  Canada  amounted  to  only  120  bales  (70,480  yen)  as  against  355  bales 
(203,272  yen).  (As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  these  reports,  Canada 
now  purchases  practically  all  its  Japanese  raw  silk  requirements  directly  from 
New  York.)  Raw  silk  always  was,  and  still  is,  by  far  the  largest  Japanese  export 
to  Canada,  running  annually  into  several  million  dollars.  Among  other  products 
exported  to  Canada  from  Japan  during  the  period  under  review  were:  artificial 
silk  tissues  (74,922  yen) ;  lamps  and  parts  43,333  yen) ;  buttons  (42,729  yen) ; 
brushes  (30,403  yen) ;  silk  handkerchiefs  (33,698  yen) ;  and  menthol  crvstals 
(21,496  yen). 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Japan's  largest  import  from  Canada  during  the  period  under  review  was 
lumber,  shipments  of  which  were  valued  at  6,762,647  yen  as  against  3,533,719  yen 
in  the  1934  half-year  period,  an  increase  of  3,228,928  yen.  Next  to  the  United 
States  (14,738,947  yen),  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  of  lumber.  Japan's 
second  largest  import  from  Canada  was  wheat,  imports  of  which  amounted  to 
1,579,380  bushels  (5,098,573  yen)  as  compared  with  1,560,697  bushels  (3,993,305 
yen).  Total  imports  were  valued  at  24,509,469  yen,  of  which  amount  Australia 
was  credited  with  18,319,408  yen.  Canada's  third  largest  export  to  Japan  was 
pulp  (both  paper  and  ravon).  Imports  of  pulp  from  Canada  amounted  to 
30,415  short  tons  (4,936,620  yen),  as  against  19,431  short  tons  (2,948,497  yen). 
Total  pulp  imports  were  valued  at  32,389,532  yen,  of  which  amount  the  United 
States  was  credited  with  13,620,568  yen,  Norway  with  7,225,094  yen  (although 
a  less  tonnage  than  Canada),  Sweden  with  3,832,627  yen,  and  Canada  with 
4,936,620  yen  as  mentioned  above. 

Imports  of  aluminium  from  Canada  amounted  to  3,580  short  tons  (4,477,627 
yen)  as  against  1,610  short  tons  (1,921,459  yen).  Imports  from  Canada  amounted 
to  over  45  per  cent  of  the  total,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  together  to  about 
40  per  cent,  and  the  remaining  15  per  cent  was  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany.  Canada  maintained  her  position  as  the  largest  newsprint  supplier, 
a  position  which  she  has  held  for  the  last  few  years.  Out  of  total  newsprint 
imports  amounting  to  33,556  short  tons  valued  at  4,078,534  yen,  imports  from 
Canada  amounted  to  30,253  short  tons  (3,386,749  yen)  as  compared  with  18,542 
short  tons  (1,644,731  yen). 

Imports  of  lead  from  Canada  amounted  to  17,321  short  tons  (2,883,830  ven) 
as  against  23,286  short  tons  (3,939,395  yen).  The  United  States  with  imports 
valued  at  3,847,392  yen  superseded  the  Dominion  as  the  chief  source  of  supply. 
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Canada  maintained  her  position  as  the  largest  exporter  of  zinc  to  Japan, 
imports  from  the  Dominion  amounting  to  6,837  short  tons  (1,528,616  yen)  as 
against  5,817  short  tons  (1,472,499  yen).  These  represented  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  lead  imports.  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  French-Indo  China 
supplied  most  of  the  remainder. 

The  following  were  among  other  imports  from  Canada  during  the  period 
under  review:  fresh  beef  (150,239  yen),  iron  and  steel  (496,886  yen),  copper 
(40,254  yen),  automobiles  and  parts  (38,074  yen),  and  machinery  (100,456  yen). 

SUMMAKY  OF  JAPAN'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  following  table  shows  Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1934  and  1935,  ended  June  30,  together  with  the  percentage  of 
increase  or  decrease  as  against  the  1934  period: — 

Jan.-June,  Jan.-June, 

1935  1934  Per  Cent 

Yen  Yen  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Imports                                             33,892,922  23,642,381  4-  43-4 

Exports                                             3,927,727  3,917,476  +  0-3 

Total  trade   37,820,649  27,559,857       +  37-2 

Excess  of  imports   29,965,195  19,724,905       +  51-9 

The  following  figures  show  Japan's  chief  exports  to  and  imports  from  Canada 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1935  and  1934,  ended  June  30,  together  with  the 
percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  as  against  the  half-year  period  of  1934: — 


Principal  Exports  to  Canada 


Jan.-June,  Jan.-June, 

1935  1934  Per  Cent 

Yen  Yen  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Pice  and  paddy                                306,758  711,815  -  56-9 

Beans  and  peas                                    12,690  11,728  +  8-2 

Tea                                                    109,954  238,486  -  53-9 

Menthol  crystals                                   21,496  35,672  -  39-7 

Paw  silk                                            70,480  203,272  -  65-3 

Artificial  silk  tissues                            74,922  74,117  +  1-1 

Silk  handkerchiefs                                33.698  11,996  +  180-9 

Buttons                                                42,729  71,829  -  40-5 

Pottery                                             732,630  731,398  +  0-2 

Brushes                                                30,403  40,475  -  24-9 

Lamps  and  parts                                 43,333  17,831  -f  143-0 

Toys                                                 333,198  295,787  +  12-6 

Silk  tissues                                       121,501  89,498  +  35-8 


Principal  Imports  from  Canada 


Jan.-June, 

Jan.-June, 

1935 

1934 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Wheat  

5,098,573 

3.993,305 

+ 

27-7 

Fresh  beef  

150,239 

30,094 

+ 

399-2 

Pulp  for  paper-making  

4,936,620 

2,948,497 

-  + 

67-4 

Iron  

496,886 

428,743 

+ 

15-9 

4,477,627 

1.921,459 

+ 

133-0 

2,883,830 

3,939,395 

26-8 

40,254 
1,528,616 

Zinc  

1,472,499 

+ 

3-8 

Automobiles  and  parts  

38.074 

7,965 

+ 

378-0 

100,456 

143.711 

30-0 

6,762.647 

3.533,719 

+ 

89-7 

3.386,749 

1,644,731 

106-0 
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FISH  MEAL  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


(For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  was  31  cents  Canadian 
in  1932,  28  cents  in  1933,  and  30  cents  in  1934.) 

Kobe,  August  10,  1935. — The  development  of  the  fish  meal  industry  in 
Japan  has  advanced  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it  has  now  attained 
a  position  which  permits  of  the  exportation  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
total  production,  whereas  only  a  few  years  ago  imports  were  quite  an  important 
item  in  the  trade  returns. 

Fishing  operations  can  be  conducted  in  Japan  throughout  the  entire  year, 
and  this  is  true  also  of  the  fish  meal  industry.  The  main  fishing  grounds  for 
herring,  which  is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fish  meal,  are  Sagalien, 
Hokkaido,  and  Korea.  The  seasons  for  these  various  districts  are  such  that 
only  one  district  is  producing  at  one  time,  thereby  enabling  the  industry  to 
maintain  a  fairly  even  production  throughout  the  year. 

Production  in  1934  amounted  to  528,960  short  tons  as  compared  with 
526,756  tons  in  1933  and  526,111  tons  in  1932.  No  figures  for  values  are 
available.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
produced  is  exported,  the  average  price  f.o.b.  Kobe  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  being 
93  yen  in  1934  as  against  90  yen  in  1933  and  85  yen  in  the  previous  year. 
The  balance  of  the  production  is  not  nearly  of  such  good  quality  as  the  exports, 
and  varies  a  great  deal.  Hence  any  estimated  average  price  would  be  quite 
nominal  and  of  little  value. 

exports 

Comparative  export  figures  for  previous  years  are  not  available,  as  fish 
meal  was  included  in  the  trade  returns  under  a  general  heading  until  1934.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  exports  during  1934,  together  with  countries  of  destina- 
tion, were  as  follows: — 

Great  Britain  

Germany  

Belgium  

Holland  

United  States  

New  Zealand  

Other  countries  

Total  

The  bulk  of  the  exports  is  used  for  cattle  feed;  that  consumed  domestically 
is  of  a  somewhat  inferior  grade  and  is  mainly  used  as  a  fertilizer  for  truck 
gardens  and  orchards.  As  yet,  Japan  has  not  been  able  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory quality  of  fish  meal  for  chicken  feed  owing  to  the  fact  that  present 
supplies  contain  too  large  a  percentage  of  fat. 

The  usual  specifications  for  Japanese  fish  meal  to  be  used  for  fertilizers 
are:  nitrogen,  minimum  9  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,,  minimum  4  per  cent; 
moisture,  maximum  9  per  cent.  For  fish  meal  to  be  used  as  feed  they  are  as 
follows:  protein,  minimum  60  per  cent;  crude  fat,  maximum  10  per  cent;  ash, 
maximum  10  per  cent;  free  fatty  acid,  maximum  2  per  cent. 

The  price  of  fish  meal  for  cattle  feeding  is  based  on  the  percentage  of 
protein,  and  for  60  per  cent  proteins  the  present  price  is  90  yen  per  ton  of 
2.240  pounds  f.o.b.  Kobe.  There  are  three  different  grades  of  this  type,  namely, 
Extra,  No.  1,  and  No.  2.  The  first  of  these  grades  has  a  protein  content  of 
62^  per  cent,  while  for  the  third  the  content  is  56  per  cent.  The  price,  how- 
ever, is  based  on  the  No.  1  grade. 


Short  Tons 

Yen 

2,035 

223,195 

48,799 

4,608,674 

1,093 

100,181 

7,532 

710,050 

68,800 

6,094,563 

1,548 

127,750 

2,665 

260,350 

132,472 

12,124,763 
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The  usual  packing  is  in  single  second-hand  gunny  bags  of  100  pounds  net. 
The  largest  proportion  of  the  export  business  is  handled  through  the  port  of 
Kobe.  Almost  80  per  cent  of  the  total  is  done  by  one  firm,  who  are  in  a 
position  to  ship  on  consignment  to  their  branches  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  smaller  exporters  must  do  business  on  a  letter-of-credit  basis,  and 
owing  to  the  risk  of  deterioration  during  transit,  buyers  prefer  to  secure  their 
supplies  from  stocks  that  are  already  at  hand  and  can  be  personally  inspected. 

While  in  the  last  few  years  production  in  this  country  has  been  sufficient 
to  allow  of  an  export  surplus,  this  is  entirely  owing  to  a  favourable  run  of 
fish  in  the  various  districts.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that  production 
may  not  be  sufficient,  particularly  as  domestic  consumption  is  increasing  yearly. 
An  outlet  in  this  market  for  Canadian  fish  meal  depends  upon  domestic  supplies 
being  insufficient  at  any  time. 

JAPANESE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  CONTROL  BILL 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  August  14,  1935. — A  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the  motor  vehicle 
industry  in  Japan  will  be  presented  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  to  the  next  session  of  the  Diet,  which  meets  at  the  beginning  of  the 
coming  year.  According  to  the  press  summaries,  the  following  are  its  prin- 
cipal clauses: — 

(1)  The  assembling  of  cars  for  public  use  or  the  production  of  parts  thereof 
will  not  be  allowed  to  be  undertaken  without  government  permission.  Under- 
takings which  do  not  aim  at  a  fixed  volume,  however,  will  be  excepted.  Per- 
mission will  be  given  to  one  or  to  several  firms,  taking  into  consideration  the 
demand  for  motor  vehicles,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  unrestricted 
establishment  of  firms. 

(2)  The  firms  to  be  given  such  permission  shall  be  joint  stock  companies; 
the  majority  of  the  stock  is  to  be  held  by  Japanese  subjects. 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  superintendence  of  undertakings  referred  to  in  the 
first  clause,  regulations  will  be  drawn  up  in  the  interests  of  industrial  develop- 
ment and  of  national  defence. 

(4)  The  existing  undertakings  in  the  motor  vehicle  industry  affected  by  the 
first  section  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  interests  as  they  exist 
at  the  date  the  bill  was  announced,  namely,  August  9,  but  no  enlargement  or 
additions  will  be  permitted  after  that  date. 

In  connection  with  the  clauses  summarized  above,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  has  issued  a  statement  which  in  part  reads  as  follows:  — 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  motor  car  industry  to  national  defence  and  general 
industrial  development,  it  is,  needless  to  say,  important  that  Japanese  interests  should  have 
the  control  of  the  enterprise  in  case  it  is  carried  on  with  the  co-operation  of  a  foreign  firm. 
For  the  furtherance  of  the  healthy  progress  and  development  of  the  industry,  it  Is  also 
necessary  to  prevent  the  promiscuous  development  of  many  enterprises  and  to  look  to  their 
proper  control  and  stability. 

The  bill  as  it  has  been  drafted  appears  to  be  somewhat  ambiguous  in  certain 
respects,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  connection  with  the  first  clause  where 
"cars  for  public  use"  are  mentioned.  This  may  mean  simply  buses,  or  trucks 
and  buses,  or  trucks,  buses  and  ordinary  motor  cars.  The  production  of  auto- 
mobiles in  Japan  is  practically  controlled  at  present  by  two  large  foreign  firms, 
namely,  General  Motors  and  the  Ford  Company;  if  this  law  is  passed  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Diet,  these  two  firms  will  be  very  seriously  affected. 
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If  the  words  "  cars  for  public  use "  in  the  first  clause  applies  to  all 
types  of  vehicles,  these  two  companies  would  be  faced  with  the  alternative 
of  either  selling  the  control  to  Japanese  interests  or  of  withdrawing  from  the 
field.  Practically  90  per  cent  of  the  passenger  cars  manufactured  in  Japan  are 
used  as  taxis.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  taxis  are  handled,  the  life  of  a 
taxi  is  hardly  more  than  two  years.  Hence  there  is  a  large  turnover  and  a 
constant  demand. 


TRADE  OF  TIENTSIN  IN  1934 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II.  Imports 

Whereas  the  value  of  the  exports  shown  in  the  trade  statistics  is  given  in 
Yuan  dollars,  the  value  of  each  import  item  is  given  in  Chinese  gold  units,  as 
this  method  of  valuation  is  exclusively  used  for  customs  appraisement.  The 
following  table  showing  the  net  imports  into  Tientsin  from  abroad  during  1934 
and  1933,  by  main  commodity  groups,  carries  values  calculated  in  that  mone- 
tary unit.  Its  average  exchange  value  in  1933  was  U.S.$0.52,  and  in  1934 
U.S.$0.66,  or  just  double  that  of  the  Yuan  dollar  in  each  case. 


Imports  into  Tientsin 


1934 

1933 

Commodity  or  Group 

Gold  Units 

Gold  Units 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

7,265,659 

8,103,172 

837,514 

6,534,806 

4,775,554 

+ 

1,759,252 

2,388,544 

1,278,958 

+ 

1,109,586 

2,657,166 

2,064.276 

+ 

592,890 

2,008,447 

3,613,762 

1,605,315 

Fishery  and  sea  products  

692,627 

591,218 

+ 

101,409 

Animal  products,  canned  goods  and  groceries.  .  . 

663,376 

790,765 

127,389 

2,257,965 

12,401,383 

10,143,418 

Fruits,  seeds  and  vegetables  

848,698 

642,263 

+ 

206,433 

300,935 

342,148 

41,213 

1,948,866 

2,683,114 

734,248 

421,551 

458,839 

37,288 

874,898 

636,035 

+ 

238,863 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  

2,110,071 

1,919,243 

+ 

190,828 

2,107,506 

1,674,806 

+ 

432,700 

5,333,915 

11,054,680 

5,720,765 

3,431,016 

2,528,818 

+ 

902,198 

606,879 

797,671 

190,792 

Timber  

2,771,210 

1,681,648 

+ 

1,089,562 

Wood,  rattan,  straw  and  manufactures  

333,484 

175,022 

+ 

158,462 

64,505 

84,759 

20,254 

481,703 

405,902 

+ 

75,801 

127,107 

94,634 

+ 

32,473 

2,978,615 

3,080,906 

102,291 

Total  

49,209,548 

61,879,576 

12,670,028 

In  addition  to  the  direct  foreign  imports  tabulated  above  in  gold  units,  coast- 
wise importations  of  Chinese  produce  amounted  to  123-4  millions  of  Yuan 
dollars  as  against  111-4  millions  in  1933,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  As  is 
shown,  direct  imports  from  abroad  decreased  by  20  per  cent,  and  this  was 
mainly  due  to  heavy  reductions  in  the  cereals  and  flour  and  in  the  candles,  soap, 
oils,  etc.  (mainly  in  petroleum  products)  groups,  which  together  accounted  for 
more  than  the  total  import  decrease.  There  were,  of  course,  important  varia- 
tions in  the  figures  for  the  majority  of  the  other  main  categories,  such  as 
decreases  in  cotton  piece-goods,  sugar,  and  miscellaneous  metal  manufactures, 
while  increases  were  registered  in  woollen  goods,  artificial  silk  floss  and  yarn, 
metals  and  ores,  machinery  and  tools,  vehicles  and  vessels,  timber  (the  latter 
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four  items  being  helped  by  rails,  rolling  stock  and  other  materials  for  the 
Tatung-Puchow  railway  in  Shansi  province  and  by  fairly  heavy  building 
construction  in  Tientsin  and  North  China  generally),  fishery  and  sea  products, 
and  leaf  tobacco. 

Much  of  the  loss  which  occurred  in  imports  from  abroad  was  made  up  by 
Chinese  products,  which  helped  notably  the  adverse  balance  of  trade.  A  brief 
survey  of  the  above  figures  will  show  the  tendency  of  North  China's  trade  in 
1934  towards  an  increased  import  of  capital  goods  to  permit  the  production 
within  the  country  of  a  greater  share  of  the  large  amount  of  consumers'  goods 
used  annually.  This  trend  during  the  present  year  has  been  considerably  inten- 
sified, witnessing  the  rise  of  China's  light  industries  consequent  upon  the  desire 
to  become  more  self-supporting  and  to  depend  less  upon  foreign  countries  for 
such  consumers'  goods. 

Although  the  total  of  each  import  item  under  each  main  group  is  given 
in  the  published  statistics,  only  the  chief  import  commodities  are  treated  in 
the  detailed  section  in  so  far  as  country  of  origin  is  concerned.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  show  accurately  the  origin  of  the  main  commodity  groups  as  a 
whole,  although  a  fairly  close  approximation  to  the  correct  figure  can  be  given. 

However,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  in  the  textiles  and  textile  products  group 
Japan  obtained  50  per  cent  of  the  total  trade.  The  most  important  section  was 
made  up  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  totalling  g.u.4,101,864  (as  compared  to 
g.u. 5,614,298  in  1933),  a  decrease  of  27  per  cent  in  the  year  under  review.  Of 
this  sub-group  Japan  secured  60  per  cent  of  the  total  trade.  Next  in  importance 
as  a  sub-group  came  wool  and  its  manufactures  valued  at  g.u. 2,442,266  (in  1933 
g.u.  1, 842,660) ,  an  increase  of  about  33  per  cent.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  were 
the  chief  sources  of  supply  with  about  40  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  respectively 
of  the  total.  The  flax,  hemp  and  jute  sub-group  composed  mainly  of  gunny 
bags  and  cordage,  twines,  etc.,  was  valued  at  g.u.469,273  (g.u.467,909) ,  showing 
practically  no  change  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Japan  was  again 
the  foremost  supplier  followed  by  British  India.  The  silk  sub-group  (includ- 
ing artificial  silk)  totalled  g.u.252,255  (g.u. 178,305) ,  an  increase  of  over  41  per 
cent.    Japan  predominated  as  a  supplier  with  75  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

The  metals  and  ores  group  increased  its  total  over  the  previous  year  by 
almost  37  per  cent,  mainly  due  to  large  increases  in  rails,  sheets  and  plates, 
bars,  joists,  girders,  tees  and  channels,  and  structural  sections.  Rails  alone 
increased  from  g.u. 355,090  to  g.u. 1,389,223,  due  to  increased  railway  construc- 
tion in  Shansi  province,  and  considerably  enlarged  building  activity  in  North 
China  generally  was  responsible  for  the  rise  in  the  other  items.  Japan  was 
again  the  largest  supplier  with  31  per  cent,  followed  by  France  with  15  per 
cent,  Germany  14  per  cent,  Great  Britain  12  per  cent,  Belgium  10  per  cent, 
and  the  United  States  8  per  cent. 

The  machinery  and  tools  group  likewise  marked  up  much  greater  values, 
the  total  rise  amounting  to  over  86  per  cent.  Every  section  of  it  showed  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year,  such  as  electrical  machinery  21  per  cent,  textile 
machinery  71  per  cent,  prime  movers  and  parts  200  per  cent,  miscellaneous 
machinery  and  parts  82  per  cent,  and  tools  of  all  kinds  90  per  cent.  The  chief 
suppliers  with  the  percentage  share  of  the  trade  in  each  case  are  as  follows: 
Germany  23  per  cent,  Great  Britain  21  per  cent,  Japan  19  per  cent,  United 
States  17  per  cent,  Belgium  10  per  cent,  and  France  4  per  cent. 

The  29-per-cent  increase  in  the  vehicles  and  vessels  group  was  due  to  much 
increased  imports  of  railway  equipment  for  the  railway  line  already  mentioned 
above.  Railway  and  tramway  rolling  stock,  supplied  almost  wholly  by  Germany, 
and  railway  and  tramway  materials,  supplied  chiefly  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany,  were  the  two  items  concerned.  However,  these  increases 
were  offset  partially  by  losses  in  motor  cars,  motor  trucks  and  buses,  parts  and 
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accessories  and  bicycles.  The  United  States  supplied  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  motor  vehicles,  and  Japan  the  bicycles.  Relative  shares  were:  Japan 
38  per  cent,  United  States  26  per  cent,  Germany  22  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain 
10  per  cent. 

A  loss  of  almost  45  per  cent  was  registered  in  the  miscellaneous  metal 
manufactures  group,  being  fully  accounted  for  by  a  drop  of  83  per  cent  in  the 
import  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  other  items  included  in  the  group  showed 
very  little  variation  from  the  previous  year.  Japan  led  with  a  total  percentage 
of  30,  followed  by  Germany  with  25,  Belgium  15,  United  States  14,  and  Great 
Britain  9  per  cent. 

The  phenomenal  decrease  of  almost  82  per  cent  in  the  cereals  group  was 
general  in  every  item  composing  it  except  the  negligible  one  of  bran.  The 
import  figures  for  the  principal  commodities  as  compared  to  1933  were  wheat 
flour  g.u.232,663  (g.u.5,716,320) ,  wheat  g.u.328,516  (g.u.3,707,934) ,  and  rice 
g.u. 1,646,039  ( g.u.2,930,726) .  Siam  supplied  81  per  cent  of  the  rice,  Argentina 
98  per  cent  of  the  wheat,  and  the  United  States  60  per  cent  and  Canada  and 
Japan  each  19  per  cent  of  the  wheat  flour. 

The  decrease  of  27  per  cent  in  the  imports  of  sugar  was  distributed  over 
all  of  the  separate  items  composing  it,  although  that  in  refined  sugar  was  the 
largest.  Sugar  is  an  item  which  bulked  largely  in  the  activities  of  smugglers 
in  1934,  and  the  figures  do  not  portray  accurately  the  true  consumption  of  this 
article.  Of  the  total  imports,  Japan  supplied  64  per  cent,  Dutch  East  Indies 
18  per  cent,  and  Hongkong  16  per  cent. 

A  slight  rise  was  registered  in  the  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  group, 
spread  over  most  of  the  items  included  therein,  of  which  the  following  were 
the  most  important:  chemicals  and  chemical  compounds  n.e.e.  g.u.476,412 
(g.u. 439,405) ;  medicines,  drugs  and  medicinal  substances,  n.e.e.  g.u.433,233 
(g.u.427,576) ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  g.u. 143, 175  (g.u.288,488) ;  soda  ash 
g.u.340,497  (g.u.197,069)  ;  acids  n.e.e.  g.u.152,126  (g.u.60,813)  and  chloride  of 
lime  g.u. 107,010  (g.u. 79 ,334) .  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were:  Japan 
to  the  extent  of  36  per  cent,  Great  Britain  30  per  cent,  Germany  20  per  cent, 
and  the  United  States  9  per  cent 

Much  larger  imports  of  aniline  and  other  coal  tar  dyes  valued  at  g.u. 851, 749 
(g.u.288,488)  accounted  for  the  rise  of  26  per  cent  in  the  dyes,  pigments,  paints 
and  varnishes  group.  The  other  chief  items  were  sulphur  black  g.u.434,397 
(g.u.435,705) ;  liquid  or  paste  artificial  indigo  g.u. 180,002  (g.u. 160,580) ;  tanning 
materials  g.u.187,767  (g.u.221,025)  and  pigments  n.e.e.  g.u.104,637  (g.u.77,267) . 
Japan  and  Germany  were  the  main  sources  of  supply,  a  little  more  and  a  little 
less  than  38  per  cent  respectively  having  been  imported  from  those  two 
countries. 

The  second  group  besides  cereals  and  flour  which  contributed  most  to  the 
decrease  in  total  imports  was  that  of  candles,  soaps,  oils,  fats,  waxes,  resins 
and  gums.  The  loss  sustained  by  this  group  amounted  to  52  per  cent,  and  it 
was  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  huge  decrease  in  the  imports  of  kerosene, 
which  were  valued  at  g.u.3,797',610  (g.u.9,321,279) .  Gasoline,  naphtha  and 
benzine  also  dropped  to  g.u.714,633  (g.u. 1,013,399) .  Small  increases  in  several 
of  the  less  important  industrial  items  minimized  these  reductions  somewhat. 
The  United  States  was  responsible  for  46  per  cent  of  the  total,  followed  by 
Netherlands  India  with  12  per  cent,  Russia  with  9,  and  Japan  with  5  per  cent. 

The  books,  maps,  paper  and  wood-pulp  group  rose  in  value  by  35  per  cent 
as. compared  to  the  previous  year.  The  most  important  item,  and  that  which 
registered  the  most  pronounced  increase,  was  newsprint  with  a  value  of 
g.u.1,274,578  (g.u.683,134),  a  figure  better  by  86  per  cent  than  that  for  1933. 
Augmented  figures  were  shown  as  well  for  books  and  music  at  g.u.488,830 
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(g.u.373,645) ;  printing  paper  n.e.e.  g.u.221,253  (g.u.78,716) ;  paper  n.e.e. 
g.u.251,691  (g.u.33,347) ;  and  paperware  g.u.213,740  (g.u.174,916) .  Of  the  total 
Japan  supplied  50  per  cent,  Canada  15  per  cent  (mostly  newsprint)  and  the 
United  States  9  per  cent. 

Due  to  increased  building  activity  and  railway  construction  in  North 
China  generally,  the  timber  group  rose  in  value  to  g.u.2,771,210  (g.u.1,681,648) , 
that  is  by  65  per  cent.  Practically  every  item  shared  in  this  increase.  The 
principal  products  in  this  group  with  their  respective  values  were  railway 
sleepers  g.u. 973,882  (g.u.5,730),  which  alone  accounted  for  almost  the  total 
increase;  softwood  logs  g.u.624,522  (g.u.427,485) ;  sawn  softwood  lumber 
g.u.614,633  (g.u.548,368) ;  hardwood  logs  g.u.302,513  (g.u.117,117) ;  and  timber 
n.e.e.  g.u. 130,437  (g.u. 127,206) .  The  origin  of  these  imports  cannot  be  worked 
out  in  much  detail  as  a  large  portion  is  listed  under  "other  countries"  How- 
ever, the  United  States  supplied  28  per  cent,  Canada  8  per  cent,  and  Siam 
6  per  cent. 

TRADE  OF  HONGKONG,  APRIL  TO  JUNE,  1935 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  July  30,  1935. — The  figures  for  the  trade  of  Hongkong  during 
the  second  quarter  of  1935  show  a  combined  total  of  HK$161, 879,635  as  against 
HK$1 79,388,626  recorded  during  the  previous  three  months. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  trade  over  this  period  was  the  sharp  rise  in 
the  value  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies,  consequent  upon 
the  appreciation  of  world  prices  of  silver.  The  seriousness  of  the  plight  in  which 
both  importers  and  exporters  found  themselves  may  be  gauged  by  a  comparison 
of  the  exchange  rates  prevailing  over  the  period  under  review.  For  instance,  the 
Hongkong  dollar  appreciated  from  a  value  of  48^  United  States  cents  on  April  1 
to  58^  on  April  30;  rates  during  the  month  of  May  were  rather  steady,  averaging 
58^;  movements  during  June  were  erratic,  the  highest  rate  reached  being  59  and 
the  lowest  54^,  with  an  average  for  the  month  of  56^f. 

Naturally,  in  the  face  of  this  unsettled  situation,  importers  were  reluctant 
to  place  orders  until  stocks  booked  previous  to  the  abrupt  rise  in  exchange  were 
disposed  of;  while  foreign  buyers  of  Hongkong  and  South  China  products  were 
forced  to  adopt  a  waiting  attitude,  as  a  result  of  which  orders  were  confined  to 
small  parcels  for  immediate  deliveries. 

However,  it  is  believed  that  the  real  effects  of  the  sudden  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  local  currency  have  not  yet  been  felt  in  their  fullest  intensity,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  curtailment  of  business  would  not  be  reflected  in  the 
trade  returns  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  rise  in  exchange,  since  both  impor- 
tations and  exportations  during  the  first  month  or  two  thereafter  were  probably 
the  result  of  advance  commitments.  And  this  belief  is  supported  by  the  indi- 
vidual monthly  values  of  imports  and  exports  given  hereunder,  which  show  a 
definite  decline  for  the  month  of  June.  The  April  and  May  figures,  however, 
compare  favourably  with  the  individual  totals  recorded  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year. 


Imports  and  Exports,  April  to  June,  1935 


April 
May. 
June. 


Imports 
HK$32,005,052 


Exports 
HK$25,563,192 


35,560,854 
26,423,997 


23.266.674 
19,059,866 


HK$93,989,903 


HK$67,889,732 
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The  import  trade  of  the  colony  at  the  commencement  of  the  quarter  under 
review  was  marked  by  the  practice  of  dumping  adopted  by  certain  overseas 
exporters.  South  China  has  always  been  a  strictly  price  market  and  a  favourite 
clumping  ground,  and  the  dull  conditions  prevailing  have  aggravated  this  evil. 

The  low  value  of  the  yen  and  the  diversified  nature  of  her  exports  has 
placed  Japan  in  an  advantageous  position  with  regard  to  China  trade.  Full 
opportunity  has  been  taken  to  consolidate  her  position  as  a  supplier  to  this 
market.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  textiles,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
marked  degree  to  which  Japan  has  progressed  during  the  last  year  or  so.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  the  country  that  has  chiefly  felt  the  effect  of  this  competition. 

The  total  value  of  imports  during  the  quarter  was  HK$93,989,903  as  against 
the  figure  of  HK$97,300,000  for  the  previous  three  months.  It  is  difficult  to- 
'bring  these  respective  figures  down  to  a  common  basis  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son, owing  to  the  variable  nature  of  the  currencies  of  the  countries  contributing 
to  the  import  trade  of  the  colony,  but  when  converted  into  any  of  these  currencies 
at  the  rates  of  exchange  prevailing  during  the  respective  periods,  a  balance  is 
shown  in  favour  of  the  quarter  under  review,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
during  the  last  three  months  the  total  volume  of  imports  into  this  territory  was 
in  excess  of  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

Of  the  principal  countries  contributing  to  the  import  trade  of  the  colony, 
French  Indo-China,  Japan,  Siam,  Australia,  and  Canada  showed  increases  over 
their  shares  for  the  previous  three  months,  while  the  value  of  imports  from 
China,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  India  showed  marked 
reductions. 

The  values  of  imports  by  principal  countries  for  the  quarter,  expressed  in 
Hongkong  dollars,  together  with  corresponding  figures,  in  brackets,  for  the 
previous  three  months  were: — 

China.  $27,528,507  ($32,831,932);  French  Indo-China,  $13,791,458  ($8,342,217);  Japan, 
$11,993,596  ($10.044,765) ;  Siam.  $7,024,822  ($5,009,723)  ;  United  States,  $6,119,270  ($8,128,983) ; 
Netherlands  India.  $5,390,068  ($5.488,560) ;  United  Kingdom,  $5,153,103  ($7,247,488)  ;  Ger- 
many. $3,599,741  ($3,998,279);  Australia,  $2,226,335  ($2,046,651);  British  Malaya,  $1,661,688 
($1,881,032);  Belgium,  $1,173,871  ($1,919,566);  Canada  $1,038,198  ($903,163);  India,  $853,649 
($2,286,312). 

Of  the  twenty-six  principal  commodity  groups,  increases  in  only  nine  cases 
were  recorded,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  values  (in  Hongkong  dollars)  of 
imports  for  the  quarter  by  main  groups,  the  figures  for  the  preceding  quarter 
being  given  in  brackets: — 

Foodstuffs  and  provisions,  $34,227,002  ($26,590,873) ;  piece-goods  and  textiles,  $14,952,720 
($13,876,291);  oils  and  fats.  $6,844,500  ($9,560,810);  metals.  $6,016,477  ($9,745,711);  Chinese 
medicines.  $2,926,586  ($3,944,265);  fuels,  $2,826,795  ($3,122,501);  live  animals,  $2,137,015 
($1.992,763) ;  paper  and  paperware,  $2,024,547  ($2,181,988) ;  building  materials,  $1,734,692 
($1,827,597);  tobacco.  $1,414,694  ($1,846235);  dyeing  and  tanning  materials.  $1,285,543 
($1,169,530);  chemicals  and  drugs.  $1,248,373  ($1.203,236) ;  machinery  and  engines,  $1,045,471 
($1,233,621);  vehicles.  $959,900  ($591,905);  manures,  $911,813  ($544,009);  wearing  apparel, 
$811,985  ($816,625);  nuts  and  seeds.  $804,853  ($1,744,321);  intoxicating  liquor,  $715,195 
($744,443);  hardware,  $666,403  ($660,032);  electric  apparatus,  $601,855  ($605,418);  leather, 
$580,737  ($642,253);  matches  and  matchmaking  materials.  $541,360  ($326,417);  hides. 
$336,524  ($411.723) ;  paints.  $330,448  ($393.239) ;  minerals  and  ores.  $176,590  ($753,246) ;  rail- 
way materials,  $51,101  ($175,031);  sundries,  $7,817,534  ($9,002,213). 

As  predicted  in  the  report  covering  the  trade  of  Hongkong  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1641:  July  13, 
page  65),  exports  have  fallen  off  considerably  during;  the  period  under  review, 
the  figures  being  HK$67;889,732  as  against  HK$74,800,000.  This  decline  may 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  and  the 
consequent  prohibitive  cost  of  certain  products  to  overseas  consumers. 

The  lack  of  demand  for  Hongkong-manufactured  products  is  reflected  in 
the  slowing-up  and,  in  some  cases,  the  discontinuance  of  production  in  several 
local  factories,  most  notable  of  which  are  those  of  the  rubber  shoe  and  flashlight 
case  industries. 
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Indicative  of  the  falling  off  in  export  trade  from  South  China  are  the 
drastic  decreases  in  the  import  figures  recorded  under  the  headings  of  minerals 
and  ores,  nuts  and  seeds,  and  Chinese  medicines,  since  the  greater  portion  of 
the  products  coming  into  these  classifications  are  imported  into  Hongkong  and 
re-exported  to  foreign  markets.  Exports  of  wood  oil  from  South  China  have  also 
suffered  severely  on  account  of  the  competition  from  the  North  China  product, 
which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  quoted  in  the  depreciated  currency  of 
Shanghai. 

The  value  (in  Hongkong  dollars)  of  exports  during  the  quarter  by  principal 
consuming  countries  were  as  follows,  the  figures  for  the  preceding  quarter  being 
given  in  brackets: — 

China,  $40,110,228  ($37,176,938);  French  Indo-China.  $3,977,291  ($4,604,832);  United 
States,  $3,720,086  ($5,417,355);  British  Malaya,  $3,143,140  ($5,470,477);  Siam,  $2,395,945 
($2,751,755) ;  Japan,  $2,186,633  ($3.085,526) ;  United  Kingdom,  $1,183,186  ($2.087.206) ;  Nether- 
lands India,  $1,041,211  ($1,342,511);  India.  $570,941  ($582,480)  ;  Germany.  $361,927  ($528,984); 
Australia,  $336,692  ($330,095);  Canada,  $248,006  ($594,106);  Belgium,  $82,338  ($181,180). 

As  stated  in  previous  quarterly  reports  submitted  from  this  office,  the  export 
figures  recorded  under  similar  commodity  groups  to  those  covering  the  import 
trade  of  the  colony  do  not  serve  as  an  accurate  guide  to  the  real  export  trade 
of  Hongkong  and  South  China,  since  the  bulk  of  imports  eventually  are  recorded 
as  exports.  Therefore  the  figures  recorded  under  these  group  headings  are  not 
given  herewith. 

The  principal  exports  of  Hongkong  products  are  rope,  ginger,  rattan  furni- 
ture, rubber-soled  shoes,  cement,  flashlight  cases  and  batteries,  firecrackers,  and 
provisions;  those  of  South  China  are  comprised  of  wood  oil,  cassia,  wolfram  ore, 
feathers,  essential  oils,  seagrass,  Chinese  provisions,  and  Chinese  medicines. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  into  Hongkong  during  the  quarter  amounted  to 
HK$1, 038,198  (U.S.$586,740)  as  against  HK$903,163  (U.S.  $404,865)  for  the 
previous  three  months'  period. 

The  following  table  gives  comparative  figures  covering  the  principal  imports 
from  Canada  into  Hongkong  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1935: — 

April-June.  1935       Jan.-Mar.,  1935 

Wheat  flour   HK$378.317  HK$289,434 

Manures   168,000  72,000 

Printing  paper   102.846  149,433 

Motor  cars   87,158  48,067 

Motor  lorries  (chassis)   71,785  8,107 

Fish  and  fishery  products   34.474  103.769 

Building  materials   31,842  9,944 

Softwoods   23.378  26,750 

Upper  leather   15,061  6,860 

Pig  lead   13.524  20.689 

American  pine   10.263  10,941 

Condensed  milk   9.570  2.880 

Fodder                                                                    8.391  6.544 

Sole  leather                                                             7.150  2.600 

Iron  and  steel  tubes   6.600  5,552 

Zinc  spelter   5.613   

Vermicelli                                                                 5.605  1.951 

Oatmeal                                                                  5.562  6,103 

Agar  agar   4.734  264 

Timber                                                                      4.725  1.456 

Grains   3.968  4,074 

Manufactured  rubber   3.879  .... 

Motor  car  chassis   3.377  1.706 

Cattle                                                                        3.000  14.300 

Barley   2.484  4.152 

Paints   2.198  4.797 

Tinned  meat  and  fish   2.191  2,020 

Fresh  fish   2.079  1.571 

Household  stores   2.000  455 

Spirits   2.000  2.450 

Miscellaneous  foodstuffs   4.0o6  11,563 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Irish  Free  State  Levies  and  Bounties  on  Dairy  Produce 

Mr.  A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises  that, 
under  the  Irish  Free  State  Dairy  Produce  (Price  Stabilization)  Act,  1935, 
which  was  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1644  (August  3), 
the  Minister  for  Agriculture  issued  three  orders,  imposing  levies  as  from  Aug- 
ust 1,  1935,  on  dairy  produce  sold  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  as  follows:  butter, 
35s.  per  cwt.;  raw  cheese,  9s.  per  cwt.;  processed  cheese,  12s.  per  cwt.;  bulk 
cream,  2s.  3d.  per  gallon.  The  former  rate  of  levy  on  butter  was  39s.  per  cwt.; 
the  other  items  were  not  subject  to  any  levy. 

The  Minister  has  reduced,  by  order,  as  from  August  1,  until  further 
notice,  the  bounty  on  butter  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  from  25s.  to  18s. 
per  cwt.  This  change  in  the  butter  levy  and  bounty  has  been  made  in  view 
of  the  price  of  Irish  butter  on  the  United  Kingdom  market,  which  at  present 
is  higher  than  it  has  been  for  several  years. 

In  addition  to  the  bounty,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of 
a  uniform  government  subsidy  on  all  creamery  butter  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  subject  to  import  duty,  the  rate  to  be  such  as  will  bring  the  average 
f.o.r.  price  obtained  by  exporters  up  to  104s.  per  cwt. 

Irish  Free  State  Preference  on  Fruit  Preserved  in  Water 

The  Irish  Free  State  Finance  Act,  1935,  dated  July  30,  and  effective  from 
May  16,  confirms  the  tariff  changes  imposed  by  Financial  Resolutions  and 
reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1638  (June  22,  1935),  page 
1159,  with  the  exception  of  fruit  preserved  in  water  without  sweetening  matter. 
The  new  rates  of  duty  on  this  commodity,  as  amended  by  the  Finance  Act, 
are:  apples,  pears,  plums,  damsons,  prunes,  greengages,  cherries,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  loganberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  preserved  in  water  without 
the  addition  of  sugar  or  other  sweetening  matter,  2^d.  per  pound  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  and  3d.  per  pound  under  the  general  tariff.  The 
former  rates  were  from  1  to  3d.  per  pound,  applicable  to  all  countries. 

Southern  Rhodesia  Empire  Content  Requirement 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1641 
(July  13,  1935) ,  page  73,  stating  that  Southern  Rhodesia  will  require  a  50  per 
cent  Empire  content  to  entitle  goods  to  preferential  tariff  treatment,  effective 
October  1,  1935,  Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape 
Town,  advises  that  the  date  of  October  1  has  reference  to  the  date  of  departure 
from  the  exporting  country  and  not  the  date  of  the  customs  entry  into  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Until  this  change  goes  into  effect  the  Empire  content  requirement 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  for  preference  purposes  is  25  per  cent. 

Tariff  Advisory  Board  in  France 

Mr.  J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  writes  under 
date  August  26,  1935,  that  a  Permanent  Economic  Committee  for  France  was 
formed  on  August  22.  This  committee  is  formed  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  consists  of  a  chairman  and  three  members.  The  chairman  is 
the  well-known  economist,  Mr.  Charles  Rist,  who  is  also  an  assistant  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  France;  among  the  members  one  is  president  of  the  federation 
of  French  producers  (representing  industry) ,  another  is  president  of  the  federa- 
tion of  agricultural  producers,  and  the  third  represents  the  co-operative  pro- 
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ducers.  No  regulations  have  as  yet  been  published  defining  the  duties  of  the 
committee  or  its  method  of  functioning.  These  are  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
that  body,  who  will  submit  their  proposals  on  the  subject  to  the  Government 
for  approval.  It  is  known,  however,  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  will  be 
to  study  individually  the  items  now  under  the  quota  system,  and  substitute, 
wherever  possible,  higher  duties  which  will  give  equal  protection  without  the 
present  rigidity. 

Belgian  Butter  Licence  Tax 

A  Belgian  royal  decree,  effective  September  1,  1935,  reduces  the  import 
licence  tax  on  butter  from  7-80  to  6  francs  per  kilo  (9  cents  per  pound).  The 
import  duty  is  1-61  francs  per  kilo  (2J  cents  per  pound). 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1616 
(January  19,  1935),  page  89,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Rotterdam,  writing  under  date  August  30,  states  that  during  the 
period  from  September  1,  1935,  to  August  31  r  1936,  inclusive,  not  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  of  socks  and  hosiery  imported  from  each 
exporting  country  per  twelve  months  during  the  years  1930  and  1931  may  enter 
the  Netherlands.  The  previous  quota  was  also  40  per  cent.  Special  quotas 
may  be  granted  to  countries  designated  by  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Flour-testing  Regulations  at  Shanghai,  China 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1644, 
August  3  (page  193),  concerning  flour-testing  regulations  in  China,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Shanghai,  cables  that  flour-testing  regula- 
tions practically  the  same  as  Tientsin  enforced  at  Shanghai  as  from  September  1. 

Consular  Invoices  for  China 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Tientsin,  writes  under 
date  August  6,  1935,  that  with  reference  to  the  report  with  the  same  title  as  that 
above  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1643  (July  27, 
1935).  page  148,  a  further  clarification  of  the  point  as  to  whether  Chinese 
consular  invoices  are  necessary  or  not  has  been  received  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  at  Tientsin  and  confirmed  by  the  customs  authorities  at  Shanghai 
as  follows: — 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  merchandise  must  be  covered  by  consular  invoice, 
the  valuation  of  $200  Chinese  currency  is  to  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  g.u.110  and 
that  the  basis  of  valuation  for  consular  invoice  purposes  will  be  the  f.o.b.  value  of  the  goods 
concerned.  For  consular  invoice  purposes  the  customs  interprets  the  f.o.b.  value  as  meaning 
the  f.o.b.  steamer  value. 

Therefore  any  shipment  of  which  the  invoice  value  f.o.b.  steamer  exceeds 
g.u.110  must  be  covered  by  a  Chinese  consular  invoice.  The  exchange  rate 
between  the  Canadian  dollar  (paper  not  gold)  and  the  Chinese  gold  unit  (g.u.) 
is  set  quarterly  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  all  Chinese  consulates  abroad 
are  regularly  advised  of  quarterly  changes  in  exchange  rates.  The  exchange 
rate  for  the  third  quarter  of  1935  between  the  gold  unit  and  Canadian  dollar 
is  set  at  Can.$3.70  per  g.u.5.  Therefore  all  shipments  exceeding  in  invoice 
value  Can.$81.40  must  be  covered  by  a  Chinese  consular  invoice  during  the 
present  quarter.  Exporters  are  strongly  recommended  to  determine  definitely, 
by  writing  to  the  Chinese  consular  officers  at  Ottawa  and  Vancouver,  whether 
a  consular  invoice  is  necessary  (when  any  small  change  in  the  exchange  rate 
would  make  this  point  doubtful)  before  shipment  of  the  goods  has  been  made. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  9 


has  furnished  the  following 
I  exchanges  for  the  week 

rndinr&ptemFer"9;  1935,  with"  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending 
September  3..  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principa 


Country 


Unit 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 

Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Sept.  3 

Austria  Schilling  .1407  $  .1898 

Denmark  Krone  .2680  -2224 

Finland  Markka  .0252  -0220 

Fiance  Franc  .0392  .0663 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382  -4039 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666  4.9817 

Greece  Drachma  .0130  -0094 

Holland  Guilder  .4020  -6799 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749  -2976 

Italy  Lira  .0526  -0819 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .0176  -0230 

Norway  Krone  .2680  -2o02 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442  -0452 

Pvoumania  Leu  .0060  -0085 

Spain  Peseta  .1930  -1373 

Sweden  Krona  .2680  -2568 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930  -3272 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000  1.0043^ 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245  267"f 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper)  .1196  .0837* 

.0515f 

Chile  Peso  .1217  -0512* 

.0412f 

Colombia  Peso  .9733  .5415 

Mexico  Peso  .4985  .2789 

Peru   Sol  .2800  .2346 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930  .2611 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342  .8060 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000  1.0030 

Hongkong  Dollar    .5000 

India  Rupee  .3650  .3759 

Japan  Yen  .4985  .2941 

Jam  Guilder  .4020  .6815 

Shanghai  Dollar    .3737 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424  .4569 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar  .5678  .5806 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138  1.0330 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666  4.9912 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar  1.0138  1.0330 

Martinique  Franc  .0392  .0663 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392  .0663 

Australia  Pound  4.8666  3.9850 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431  5.1100 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666  4.0170 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666  4.9755 

*  Official.    1  Unofficial. 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Sept.  9 
$  .1889 
.1687 
.0131 
.0415 
.2206 
.0217 
.0660 
.4030 
4.9450 
.0094 
.6772 
.2969 
.0816 
.0228 
.2482 
.0451 
.0083 
.1368 
.2549 
.3259 
1.0021 
.3292* 
.2686f 
.0833* 
.0513f 
.0511* 
.04111 
.5462 
.2777 
.2341 
.2606 
.8032 
1.0014 
.4950 
.3727 
.2906 
.6785 
.3710 
.4531 
.5763 
1.0279 
4.9550 
1.0279 
.0660 
.0660 
3.9550 
5.0910 
3.9875 
4.9383 


Official 
Bank  Rate 
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The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange: — 

Seasonal  influences  have  become  clearly  apparent  in  foreign  exchange 
markets.  During  the  week  ended  September  9,  European  currencies  declined 
at  New  York,  reflecting  demand  for  dollars  to  settle  fall  commitments.  Gold 
shipments  to  the  United  States  appeared  imminent,  but  none  had  actually  been 
made.  The  Canadian  dollar  showed  independent  strength,  registering  advances 
both  in  terms  of  New  York  funds  and  European  currencies.  The  premium  on 
the  former  at  Montreal  was  reduced  from  0-5  cent  to  0-2  cent  during  the  week, 
while  the  pound  sterling  dropped  from  $4-9887  to  $4-9445. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  tbe  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon  and  Sardines .  . 
Gaspe  Dried  Codfish;  Salted 

Mackerel;  Mild-cured  Salmon 
Canned  Hard  Clams  for  Export 

to  Far  East. 
'  Canned  Strawberries  in  Syrip .... 
Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  Vermicelli, 

etc. 

Lard,  Prime  Steam  

Sweetened  Condensed  Milk  

Table  Salt  

Miscellaneous — 

Flower  Seeds  

W ool  Knit  Bathing  Suits  

Ladies'  Silk  Underwear  

Rubberized  Linen  Sheets  

Fruit  Wraps  

Pasteboard  for  Manufacture  of 

Paper  Spoons  and  Forks. 
Sanitary    Ware — Toilet  Bowls, 

Fittings,  etc. 


697 
698 

699 

700 
701 

702 
703 
704 


705 
706 

707 

708 
709 
710 

711 


New  York,  U.S. A  

New  York,  U.S.  A  

New  York,  U.S. A  

Bristol,  England  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Havana,  Cuba  

Batavia,  Java  

Batavia,  Java  


Purchasing  Agents. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchasing  Agents. 

Agency. 
Agency. 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . . . 
Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Batavia,  Java  

Santos,  Brazil  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . . . 

New  York,  U.S. A  


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase. 
Agency 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchasing  Agents. 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency- 


Miscellaneous—  Concluded 

Sanitary   Bowls,    Seats,  Wash- 
bowls, Bathroom  Fittings,  for 
Export  to  South  America. 
Brake  Lining  and  Clutch  Facings. 

Replacement  Parts  for  Cars  and 

Accessories. 
Machinery,  Tools  and  Hardware. 
Nickel   Grandules,    Ingots  and 

Anodes. 


712 

713 

714 

715 
716 


New  York,  U.S.A. 


Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated 

Malay  States. 
New  York,  U.S. A  

New  York,  U.S. A  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . . . 


Purchasing  Agents. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  20;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept.  27;  Duchess  of 
York,  Oct.  4;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Oct.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Sept.  27; 
Andania.  Oct.  11 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn.  Sept.  20;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  27;  Beaverford,  Oct.  4;  Beaverdale, 
Oct.  11;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Sept.  20;  Aurania,  Sept.  27; 
Ausonia,  Oct.  4;  Alaunia,  Oct.  11 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Sept.  19;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  26;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Oct.  3;  Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  10;  Manchester  Regiment,  Oct.  17 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Sept.  17;  Dakotian,  Sept.  27;  Norwegian, 
Oct.  18 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Oct.  8. 
To  Southampton. — Montcalm.  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  5. 

To  Glasgow— Athenia,  Sept.  20;  Sulairia,  Sept.  27;  Letitia,  Oct.  4;  Airthria,  Oct.  12— 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Sept.  26;  Kelso.  Oct.  17 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  19;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  3;  Cairn- 
glen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  17 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  18  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverburn,  Sept.  20;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  27;  Beaverford,  Oct.  4; 
Beaverbrae,  Oct.  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre) ;  Brant  County  (does  not 
call  at  Havre),  Sept.  20;  Sirenes,  Sept.  24;  Hada  County,  Oct.  8— all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam— -Brant  County,  Sept.  20;  Evanger,  Oct.  5;  Grey  County,  Oct.  16— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-America  Line,  Oct.  4;  Beaverdale, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  11. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Sept.  27. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Stockholm,  and  Helsingfors. — A  steamer,  Swedish-America- 
Mexico  Line,  October. 

To  St.  John's  Nfld..  and  St.  Pierre -Miquelon. — Siredal  (calls  at  Marystown.  Grand  Bank, 
Gaultois  and  Port  aux  Basque),  Sept.  19;  a  steamer  (calls  at  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonnear.  Port 
Union  and  Bonavista).  Sept.  19— both  Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  Sept.  27  and  Oct.  11. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  2;  North  Vovageur,  Sept. 
23— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Sept.  19;  Cornwallis,  Oct.  3 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  Sept.  18;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
Sept.  27;  Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  2;  Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
Oct.  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Sept.  22. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Eastbourne,  Canada-Far  East 
Line,  Oct.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  Sept.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National, 
Sept.  30. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — A  steamer,  Java-New  York  Line,  October. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Mobile,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Oct.  3. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira.-^ 
Cochrane  (calls  at  Sierra  Leone),  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  Sept.  25;  Silverteak,  Kerr- 
Silver  Line,  Oct.  3. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  21 ;  Empress  of  Britain,  Sept.  28 — both 

Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.,  and  North  Shore  Ports. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.  Ltd., 
Sept.  25  and  Oct.  9. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  17;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  1; 
Lady  Drake,  Oct.  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  Sept.  27;  Cadmus,  Oct.  17 — 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta  — 
A  steamer,  American  Pioneer  Line,  October. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  19;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  19 — both  Man- 
chester Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  24;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  12 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Cairnmona,  Sept.  18;  Cairnvalona,  Oct.  17 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Quaker  City  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  3. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  19;  Manchester  Division,  Sept.  22;  Manchester 
Citizen,  Sept.  29;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  6;  Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  13;  Manchester 
Exporter,  Oct.  19 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leiih. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  23;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  7; 
Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  21— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Quaker  City  (calls  at 
Hamburg  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  3. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Pidulski,  (calls  at  Gydnia),  Gydnia-America  Line, 
Sept.  30. 

So  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  —  Rosalind,  Sept.  16;  Dominica,  Sept.  23— 
both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild.  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Sept.  23;  Portia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Railway  &  SS.  Co.,  Sept.  25;  Nova  Scotia. 
Furness  Line,  Sept.  24. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  21;  Lady  Hawkins.  Oct.  5; 
Lady  Drake,  Oct.  12— all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Sept.  27. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavalier,  Sept.  16;  Cathcart, 
Sept.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.,  Sept.  25. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Sept.  23;  Cornwallis.  Oct.  7 — both  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverteak,  Sept. 
29;  Cingalese  Prince,  Oct.  9;  Silversandal,  Oct.  30 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Sept.  28;  Hiye  Maru,  Oct.  12; 
Heian  Maru,  Oct.  26 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Sept.  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Oct.  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Oct.  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),,  Nov.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Tyndareus  (does  not  call  at  Manila),  Oct.  6;  Ixion  (does  not  call  at  Manila),  Oct.  27; 
Tantalus,  Nov.  17— all  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverhazel,  Sept.  30;  Silverash,  Oct.  31 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Monowai,  Oct.  9;  Niagara,  Nov.  6 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Sept.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Sept 
20;  Hauraki,  Oct.  13 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Boren,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct.  15. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  October. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Sept.  21;  Loch- 
katrine,  Oct.  5;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Oct.  19 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Amerika,  Sept.  25;  Europa,  Oct.  26 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wyoming,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Sept.  16. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Sept.  18;  Margaret  Johnson,  Sept.  29;  Nordstjernan, 
Oct.  9 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina.  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct.  10. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Bronnoy,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Sept.  23. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Laurenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  Oct.  5;  a  steamer,  Oct.  15— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Leikanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Rotter- 
dam), Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Sept.  19;  Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Rotterdam  and 
Newcastle),  American  Mail  Line,  Sept.  24;  Pacific  Pioneer  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Man- 
chester), Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  25. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — A  steamer,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Sept.  18. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NjS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.     (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 

Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany— except  the 
Rhine  Valley— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.    (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 

Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CONDENSED   LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Rt  pirt  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspectioi  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Inve'ce  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  In  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents. > 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1.50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 
(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.' 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics-    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 


• 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Ca?iadian. 

Kobe:   Richard  Grew,  Trade   Commissioner.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 

Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  S4,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  6S3,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 

Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Canlracom. 
JohannesbuTj :  J.  L.  Mutter.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory —  for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   11.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1935. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  at  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  are  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.    Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Poussette 

Vancouver   and  Victoria.  Sept.  21  to  Oct.  5.    Quebec  Oct.  17 

Edmonton  Oct.    8  Campbellton,  Bathurst, 

Winnipeg  Oct.  10  to  12  Chatham  and  Newcastle  Oct.  19  to  22 

Mr.  Langley 

Lachute  Mills  Sept.  20  Thetford  Mines  Oct.  7  and  8 

Montreal  Sept.  23  to  27  Lachine  Oct.  9 

Quebec  Sept  30  to  Oct.  3    Sherbrooke  Oct.  10 

Three  Rivers  Oct.  4 

Mr.  Bull 

Guelph,  Kitchener  and  London,  Ingersoll,  and 

Fergus  Sept.  23  and  24  Woodstock  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1 

Gait  and  Preston  Sept.  25  Brantford  and  Paris..   ..Oct.  2 

Stratford  and  Sarnia..  ..  Sept.  26  Toronto  Oct.  3  and  4 

Windsor  and  Walkerville.  Sept.  27  and  28         Oshawa  and  Bowmanville.  Oct.  7 

Belleville  and  Kingston  . .  Oct.  8 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver, 
and  Victoria,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  and 
for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
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MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND  FOR  ATLANTIC  SALMON 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  2,  1935. — Atlantic  salmon,  caught  in  Scotland  and 
brought  fresh  to  the  home  or  hotel  table,  is  the  fish  par  excellence  throughout 
Great  Britain.  In  fact,  Scotch  salmon  has  attained  such  an  enviable  reputation 
for  flavour  that  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  home  supply,  and  large  quantities 
have  to  be  imported.  These  imports  consist  not  only  of  Atlantic  salmon  from 
both  European  and  North  American  sources,  but  also  of  Pacific  salmon,  an 
entirely  different  type,  from  North  America  and  Asia.  The  popularity  of  the 
various  varieties  and  types  imported  is  dependent  on  the  degree  to  which  they 
resemble  the  Scotch  salmon  in  flavour,  appearance,  and  freshness.  Irish  salmon 
have  the  advantage  over  all  others  in  that  their  habitat,  the  coastal  waters  and 
tidal  rivers  of  Ireland,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  fish,  and  also  because 
they  can  be  landed  fresh  at  consuming  points  in  England  or  Scotland  without 
the  necessity  of  chilling  or  freezing. 

As  to  the  quality  of  salmon  from  other  sources,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
comparison.  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  salmon  is  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Scotch  salmon.  Feeding  and  living  in  more  northerly  waters,  however,  its 
texture  is  coarser,  and  it  is  less  to  be  desired  on  that  account.  Furthermore, 
several  days  are  required  to  deliver  it  to  this  market,  and  it  suffers  in  fresh- 
ness accordingly.  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  salmon  has  the  disadvantage 
of  coarse  texture  added  to  that  of  having  to  be  shipped  chilled  or  frozen. 
Salmon  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Canada  would,  in  all  probability,  be  hard 
to  distinguish  from  Scotch  salmon  except  for  the  freezing  process  which  it  has 
to  undergo.  The  salmon  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  not  unlike  those 
of  Scotland,  and  the  fish  taken  from  either  must  be  very  similar  in  all  respects 
when  freshly  caught.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  quality  of  salmon 
suffers  to  some  extent  even  from  the  most  effective  chilling  process.  The  Pacific 
salmon  is  of  a  different  type  entirely,  but  because  it  is  a  large  fish  with  red 
flesh  and  an  attractive  flavour,  it  is  used  in  rather  large  quantities  to  augment 
the  insufficient  supplies  of  the  Atlantic  salmon.  All  things  considered,  salmon 
from  Eastern  Canada  should  be  able  to  compete  for  quality  in  this  market  with 
almost  any  foreign  supplies.  Norwegian  salmon  has  been  commanding  better 
prices,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  product  is  actually  any  better  than  the 
Canadian.  It  may  take  the  consumer  some  little  time  to  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  chilling  methods  have  improved  and  to  forget  his  antipathy  to 
frozen  fish.  This  desirable  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  consumer  could  be 
hastened  by  advertising. 

EXTENT  OF  MARKET 

For  various  reasons,  the  amount  of  Atlantic  salmon  consumed  in  Scotland 
cannot  be  exactly  determined.  Official  statistics  of  imports  include  receipts  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  also  lump  together 
both  Pacific  and  Atlantic  salmon.  The  potential  market  for  salmon  of  all  kinds, 
however,  may  be  indicated  as  follows.  In  1933  Scottish  salmon  fisheries,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  Fisheries  Board  for  Scotland,  produced  27,040  cwts. 
of  fish.  Imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  salmon  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  116,074  cwts.  From  the  total  of  these  two  (143,114  cwts.),  deduct  total 
exports  of  11,161  cwts.,  and  there  remained  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  a  quantity  of  131,953  cwts.  The  proportion  of  this  amount  consumed 
in  Scotland  can  be  estimated  only  on  the  basis  of  relative  population,  and  as 
the  population  of  Scotland  is  roughly  one-ninth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  therefore,  the  probable  consumption  of  fresh  and  frozen 
salmon  in  Scotland  in  1933  was  approximately  14,600  cwts.  Estimating  in  the 
same  way,  Scottish  consumption  in  1932  was  approximately  13,900  cwts. 
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SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Judging  from  United  Kingdom  import  statistics,  Canada  supplies  the 
largest  quantity  of  fresh  or  frozen  salmon  to  Scotland,  but  the  Irish  Free 
State  supplies  the  greatest  value  of  this  commodity.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  relative  position  of  the  principal  supplying  countries  for  the  last  three 
years  for  which  figures  are  available: — 


United  Kingdom  Imports  of  Fresh  and  Frozen  Salmon 


1931  1932  1933 

Country  of  origin.  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Russia   5.082  21.336  3.498  13.724  3.313  11,871 

Norway   7.812  56.091  4.465  28,128  4.080  31,924 

United  States   25,782  106.813  23,210  87,652  22.366  78,654 

Irish   Free   State    ..  25.777  225.755  28.701  249.869  20.678  216,832 

Canada   43.313  193,983  28.792  120.500  47,765  185,750 

Xfld.   and  Labrador.  14.671  79.559  12.993  55,539  16,018  64,329 

Totals   124.038  693.097  103.750  565.981  116,704  599,672 


Comparative  Prices  for  Imported  Salmon 

A  comparison  of  prices  of  salmon  from  the  various  sources  has  been  made, 
based  on  the  above  table  of  quantities  imported  and  declared  values,  and  the 
result  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  As  the  prices  indicated  are  not  actual, 
but  merely  average  prices  for  purposes  of  comparison,  fractions  of  pounds 
sterling  are  expressed  as  decimals. 

Country  of  origin. 

General  (all  countries)  

Russia  (frozen)  

Xorway    (iced  but  not  frozen)  

United   States  (frozen)  

Irish  Free  State  (fresh)  

Canada  (frozen)   

Newfoundland  (frozen)  


1931 

1932 

1933 

Average  P 

rices  in 

£  per  Cwt 

5 

.587 

5.455 

5.166 

4. 

198 

3.923 

3.583 

7 . 

180 

6.299 

7.824 

4 

143 

3.776 

3 . 323 

8, 

.966 

8 . 706 

10.486 

4. 

,478 

4.185 

3.896 

5 

,429 

4.274 

4.016 

PACKING  AND  PREPARATION 

Frozen  salmon  are  received  in  this  market  in  wooden  boxes  of  100  pounds 
each.  They  are  imported  either  "  round  "  or  headed  and  gutted.  Most  Pacific 
salmon  arrive  headed  and  gutted,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  in 
the  "  round  "  state.   Quick  brine  freezing  is  required  to  ensure  the  best  condition. 


SEASONS 


Scotch  and  Irish  fresh  salmon  are  available  from  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary until  November.  The  supply  is  greatest  and  at  its  best  for  quality  in 
June  and  July.  The  Tay  salmon  fishing,  one  of  the  most  important,  closes 
at  the  end  of  August,  and  supplies  of  fresh  salmon  are  therefore  somewhat 
curtailed  during  the  autumn.  The  largest  demand  for  chilled  salmon  comes 
in  December,  January,  and  February  when  supplies  of  fresh  are  not  available. 


WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL  PRICES 

Scotch  salmon  has  been  retailed  in  Glasgow  during  the  past  seven  months 
at  prices  ranging  from  a  low  of  2s.  per  pound  to  as  high  as  3s.  9d.  In  late 
February,  when  the  season  opened,  the  highest  price  prevailed.  In  March  and 
April  it  was  sold  for  3s.  6d.,  per  pound,  in  May  for  3s.,  in  June  for  2s.  3d.,  in 
one  week  in  July  for  2s.,  early  in  August  for  2s.  8d.,  and  in  late  August,  with 
the  supplies  diminishing,  it  was  back  to  the  high  price  of  3s.  9d.  During  this 
time  frozen  salmon  was  sold,  first  in  January  and  February  at  Is.  4d.  per 
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pound,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  at  Is.  2d.  One  particular  store  is 
stated  to  have  sold  Pacific  and  Atlantic  salmon  indiscriminately  at  the  same 
price,  but  must  have  averaged  its  costs  on  the  two,  as  Atlantic  usually  brings 
3d.  or  4d.  more  per  pound. 

Wholesale  prices  for  Canadian  Atlantic  salmon  at  present  are  from  Is  to 
Is.  2d.  per  pound,  headed  and  dressed. 

PROSPECTS 

It  is  believed  here  that  salmon  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Canada  is,  in  its 
fresh  state,  equal  in  quality  to  Scotch  salmon.  The  difficulty  is  to  land  it  in 
something  approaching  the  perfection  of  absolute  freshness,  and  then  to  impress 
on  the  consumer  its  desirability  as  a  supplement  to  the  home  product.  There  is 
certainly  an  opportunity  to  increase  sales. 

An  important  wholesale  fish  dealer  in  Glasgow  is  anxious  to  purchase 
Atlantic  salmon  direct  from  Canada.  He  realises  the  capacity  of  the  market 
here  for  fish  of  the  right  type  properly  prepared,  and  is  looking  for  a  Canadian 
connection  which  will  give  him  what  he  wants.  (See  Trade  Inquiry  No.  718  in 
this  issue.) 

FLOUR  TRADE  OF  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  15,  1935. — Imports  of  wheat  flour  into  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  totalled  3,750,037  cwts.  (£265,935)  as 
against  4,852,941  cwts.  (£257,902)  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934,  of  which 
Canada  supplied  1,946,346  cwts.  (£168,349)  as  against  2,101,174  cwts.  (£140,178); 
Australia,  773,287  cwts.  (£46,663)  as  against  1,060,403  cwts.  (£49,313);  France, 
577,205  cwts.  (£28,113)  as  against  524,378  cwts.  (£16,187);  Italy,  224,741  cwts. 
(£8,008)  as  against  222,211  cwts.  (£8,693) ;  Argentina,  109,829  cwts.  (£3,143) 
as  against  147,846  cwts.  (£3,407) ;  the  United  States,  43,020  cwts.  (£2,427)  as 
against  77,493  cwts.  (£4,737). 

Total  imports  of  flour  during  the  past  few  years  have  averaged  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption  in  this  country.  Before  the  war  this  percentage 
ran  fairly  constant  at  13  per  cent. 

A  five  years'  "  Eat  More  Bread  "  campaign  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Millers'  Mutual  Association  Ltd.  It  is  proposed  to  spend  £100,000  a  year  in 
newspaper  and  poster  advertising.  The  census  of  production  taken  in  1930 
showed  that  in  the  four  preceding  years  there  had  been  a  fall  in  consumption 
of  bread  equal  to  11,000,000  quartern  loaves,  or  112,000  sacks  of  flour  per  annum. 
To  competition  is  ascribed  the  reason  for  using  a  low  proportion  of  Manitoba 
flour  in  bread,  or  a  low  proportion  of  flour  made  from  grain  containing  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  Manitoba  wheat  where  such  is  the  case.  The  merchants 
say  that  where  competition  is  keen,  bakers  will  not  buy  Canadian  flour  when 
the  spread  in  price  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  usually  put  at  about  2s.  When 
the  price  of  the  Canadian  article  rises  too  high,  trade  ceases  and  the  baker  makes 
shift  with  flours  from  other  countries,  or  with  cheaper  flour  made  from  the  wheats 
of  other  countries.  The  use  of  Canadian  flour  in  Northern  England,  where  com- 
petition has  been  especially  keen,  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  a  lower  percentage 
than  at  present. 

HOUSEHOLD  TRADE 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Canadian  mills  should  participate  in  the  house- 
hold flour  trade.  The  prospect,  however,  is  not  encouraging.  British  millers 
know  to  a  nicety  the  requirements  and  tastes  of  the  housewife,  and  she  on  her 
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side  has  become  accustomed  to  their  blends.  Moreover,  as  the  flour  must  be 
sold  in  small  bags  up  to  7  pounds  in  weight,  it  would  necessitate  repacking  on 
this  side.  But  the  principal  point  is  that  the  housewife  is  not  accustomed  to 
the  Canadian  product,  whereas  she  is  familiar  with  the  home-milled  and  under- 
stands how  to  produce  the  best  results  with  it.  The  household  demand  is  a 
falling  one  as  she  is  depending  more  and  more  upon  the  baker  and  pastry-cook. 
In  some  parts  of  the  North,  and  particularly  the  Northeast  coast,  baking  is  still 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  working  class  households. 

PUBLICITY 

The  merits  of  Canadian  flour  are  thoroughly  recognized  over  the  whole  of 
the  North.  But  flour  salesmen  are  practically  unanimous  in  declaring  that  when 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  Canadian  flour  and  the  domestic  or  other 
imported  flours  goes  beyond  a  certain  amount,  the  cost  factor  outweighs  the 
quality  factor,  and  the  demand  slackens.  Probably  the  best  publicity  would  be 
through  the  Bakers'  Association  and  through  bakery  schools. 


ITALIAN  IMPORT  LICENCE  ESSENTIAL  FOR  SHIPMENTS 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  cabled  on 
September  17  that  no  shipments  of  goods  should  be  made  to  Italy  unless  the 
Italian  importer  has  given  assurance  that  he  has  obtained  an  import  permit 
from  the  Italian  authorities  allowing  the  importation.  Recent  previous  announce- 
ments were  made  respecting  control  of  imports  into  Italy  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  of  May  4,  page  809;  June  1,  page  997;  July  20,  page  112; 
and  August  3,  page  191. 

ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  AND  APPLIANCES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  26,  1935/ — The  development  in  the  use  of  domestic  electric 
appliances  that  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  increased  supply  of  electricity  available  at  lower  cost  to  the 
consumer  and  by  the  improved  facilities  provided  for  its  distribution.  There 
has  also  been  a  marked  advance  in  British  manufacture  for  the  needs  of  the 
ever-growing  number  of  users  of  electricity  for  domestic  purposes,  and  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible  in  respect  to  some  appliances,  for 
imported  products  to  compete.  This  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  in  quite  a 
few  instances  by  the  establishing  of  factories  or  assembly  plants  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  course  that  has  been  followed  by  several  German  and  United  States 
manufacturers  as  well  as  one  or  two  Canadian. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

The  period  between  1921  and  1934  was  one  of  great  development  in  the  use 
of  electricity.  Figures  obtained  from  the  Electrical  Development  Association 
in  London  show  that  the  units  of  electricity  sold  for  lighting  and  other  domestic 
purposes  amounted  in  1921-22  to  606,973,000,  in  1930-31  to  2,744,285,000,  in 
1931-32  to  3,071,559,000,  and  in  1932-33  (the  latest  available)  to  3,468,605,000. 
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An  article  in  Political  and  Economic  Planning  states  that  the  consumption 
of  electricity  for  all  purposes  in  Great  Britain  has  gone  up  by  50  per  cent  since 
1929.  The  number  of  occupied  dwellings  is  given  at  from  11,000,000  to  12,000,000, 
and  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  users  connected  with  the  mains  at 
approximately  500,000.  Great  Britain,  however,  still  remains  well  down  on 
the  list  of  users  on  a  per  capita  consumption  basis.  The  k.w.h.  sold  per  head 
of  population  in  1933  (figures  for  Sweden  in  1932)  in  the  various  countries 
is  given  as  follows:  Canada,  1,466;  Sweden,  670;  Switzerland,  573;  United 
States,  545;  New  Zealand,  470;  Finland,  433;  and  Great  Britain,  246. 

SUPPLY 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  the  Central  Electricity  Board  of  Great  Britain 
decided  to  standardize  the  voltages  supplied  to  all  consumers  in  the  British  Isles. 
This  has  been  effected  throughout  a  large  section  of  the  country  by  means  of 
what  is  called  the  "  Grid  "  system,  and  power  stations  under  this  system  supply 
electricity  to  a  voltage  of  400-50  cycles-3  phase.  From  this  voltage  the  supply 
to  the  ordinary  householder  is  230  volts-50  cycles-single  phase.  This  latter 
voltage  is  to  be  in  time  the  standard  voltage  for  all  house  lighting  and  domestic 
appliances  throughout  the  country.  Although  the  rate  of  progress  in  supplying 
this  voltage  is  fairly  rapid,  the  Electricity  Board  are  unable  to  estimate  when 
this  work  will  be  completed. 

To  illustrate  the  rather  involved  position  with  regard  to  voltages  and  cur- 
rents which  obtains  today  in  this  country,  an  interesting  table,  supplied  by  the 
Electrical  Development  Association,  is  given  below: 


A.C.  Supply  D.C.  Supply 

Declared  Municipal  Municipal 

Voltages  Authorities  Companies    Authorities  Companies 

100   14  12  1  3 

200   47  21  15  20 

210   9  6  11  8 

220   21  15  50  31 

230   251  147  88  33 

240   35  37  27  31 

250   29  21  10  10 


Taking  52  of  the  largest  municipal  authorities  supplying  electricity,  14 
have  always  had  the  standard  voltage,  i.e.,  230,  3  have  completed  their  change 
to  standard,  13  are  changing  to  standard,  4  are  adopting  the  standard  on  new 
networks  only,  and  18  are  maintaining  the  old  standard.  The  prominent  position 
held  by  municipal  authorities  in  the  supply  of  electricity  is  evident.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  domestic  consumers  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
these  authorities  who  have  brought  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  home  within 
the  means  of  the  ordinary  citizen  by  charging  him  a  reasonable  rate  and  by 
providing  heating,  cooking  and  other  appliances  at  a  low  rental  or  on  easy  pur- 
chase terms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  homes  supplied  with  A.C.  and 
D.C.  current  in  relation  to  the  number  of  homes  electrically  equipped: — 


1932  1933  1934 

Total  homes                                              11.197.620  11.274.251  11.297,795 

A.C.  supply                                                 3.241.389  3.835.387  4.312.556 

D.C.  supply                                                1.068.340  1.046.794  1.080.244 

Unwired                                                     6.8S7.891  6.392.070  5.904.995 


The  commission  also  plan  a  complete  change  over  from  D.C.  to  A.C,  but 
here  again  no  definite  date  has  been  fixed. 

Examination  of  the  supply  situation  reveals  the  difficulties  that  manu- 
facturers of  electrical  appliances  have  to  contend  with.  These  difficulties  are 
of  special  importance  to  Canadian  manufacturers  whose  products,  unless  made 
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expressly  for  this  market,  are  wound  for  a  standard  voltage  and  A.C.  current. 
All  appliances  sold  in  Great  Britain  must  be  easily  adaptable  to  several  different 
voltages  and  two  currents. 

MARKET  FOR  APPLIANCES 

With  the  rapid  development  in  the  use  of  electricity  for  domestic  purposes 
has  come  a  general  reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  various  appliances  on  sale, 
owing  to  the  keen  competition  to  supply  the  demand.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  ordinary  small  equipment  such  as  toasters,  hot-plates,  irons,  percolators, 
etc.,  the  manufacture  of  which  today  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  British  firms  and 
of  foreign  manufacturers  who  have  established  factories  in  this  country.  Unfor- 
tunately, separate  statistics  that  would  illustrate  the  import  situation  in  respect 
to  these  articles  are  not  available. 

In  regard  to  washing  machines,  electric  refrigerators,  and  vacuum  cleaners 
the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  While  these  appliances  are  produced  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  considerable  quantities  are  still  imported,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  them  is  obtained  from  Canada.  Their  production  is,  however, 
receiving  more  and  more  attention  from  domestic  manufacturers,  leading  to 
stronger  competition.  The  advantageous  hire-purchase  terms  offered  have 
made  a  great  appeal  to  the  house-owner.  During  May  and  June  of  the  current 
year  sales  of  electric  refrigerators  by  one  firm  are  reported  to  have  been  over 
6,000.  Another  firm  reports  their  sales  so  far  this  year  as  having  trebled  those 
for  the  whole  of  1934.  Washing  machines  are  still  regarded  rather  as  a  luxury 
for  household  use,  and  the  selling  of  them  is  rather  slow  and  tedious  in  spite 
of  the  easy  purchase  terms  in  effect.  Vacuum  cleaners  are  popular  and  there  are 
many  makes  on  the  market  ranging  from  the  cheap  to  the  expensive  types.  These 
three  appliances,  probably  more  than  any  others,  require  to  be  marketed  through 
an  efficient  sales  organization,  backed  by  effective  advertising.  Considerable 
house  to  house  canvassing  is  done.  In  the  British  trade  returns  separate  statistics 
are  issued  only  in  respect  to  the  imports  of  vacuum  cleaners,  which  for  the  years 
1932  to  1934  were  as  follows:— 


Country  of  Origin 

1932 

1933 

1934 

£384,638 

£107,913 

£  42,198 

1,654 

125 

116 

24,067 

33,863 

50,871 

10,298 

10,990 

10,887 

14,793 

13,483 

23,883 

3,275 

10,659 

19,960 

Total  

£438,725 

£177,033 

£147,915 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  according  to  Canadian  statistics  electrical 
heating  and  cooking  appliances  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1932, 
1933  and  1934  to  the  value  of  $16,656,  $43,031  and  $42,178  respectively.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  these  export  values  chiefly  represent  electric  stoves, 
or  cookers  as  they  are  known  in  this  country,  and  do  not  to  any  great  extent 
include  exports  of  toasters,  irons,  kettles,  etc.,  most  of  which,  as  previously 
mentioned,  are  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  sales  of  Canadian  cookers  are  reported  as  satisfactory.  The  increas- 
ing number  of  flats  that  are  being  erected  have  provided  a  great  impetus  to  the 
sale  of  all  makes.  The  kitchenette  models  are  most  in  demand.  Improvements 
in  design  and  finish  are  reflected  in  reduced  maintenance  costs  and  greater 
reliability.  Sales  are  adversely  affected,  however,  by  the  apathy  on  the  part 
of  a  large  percentage  of  10,000,000  users  of  gas  for  cooking  towards  the  use  of 
electricity  for  this  purpose.  As  a  compromise  several  makes  of  cookers  have 
appeared  on  the  market  which  may  be  operated  by  both  gas  and  electricity. 
British  Manufacturers  and  those  Canadian  and  American  firms  having  branches 
in  this  country  have  secured  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 
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Sales  of  electric  heating  appliances  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  those 
of  British  manufacture.  Heaters  and  electric  fires  are  available  in  an  endless 
variety  of  sizes  and  designs  to  suit  every  requirement,  and  the  trade  is  a  large 
one  owing  to  the  general  lack  of  adequate  house  heating  facilities  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  the  majority  of  the  large  centres  the  distribution  of  electricity  is  controlled 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  it  is  through  these  agencies  that  the  greater 
volume  of  sales  of  appliances  is  effected.  The  authorities  maintain  showrooms 
and  provide  service  and  invariably  sell  only  British-made  products.  In  the 
case  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  any  articles  under  £2  in  value  must  be  paid 
for  outright;  those  over  £2  may  be  purchased  on  the  hire-purchase  scheme 
except  cookers,  water-heaters  and  the  majority  of  types  of  house  heaters,  which 
must  be  rented.  This  equipment  is  available  at  a  rental  charge  as  low  as  2s.  to 
3s.  per  quarter.  The  larger-sized  cookers  run  up  to  about  7s.  6d.  per  quarter. 
Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc.,  are  sold  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

SELECTED   PRICES   OF   VARIOUS  APPLIANCES 

Refrigerators. — A  well-known  English  make  of  electric  refrigerator,  a  feature 
of  which  is  that  it  is  motorless  and  operates  by  electricity,  gas  or  paraffin, 
retails  at  from  £19  10s.  to  as  high  as  £85.  The  most  popular  model  is  one 
having  a  capacity  of  3-2  cubic  feet  and  about  5*4  square  feet  of  shelf  area. 
This  machine  makes  3  pounds  of  ice  and  is  priced  at  £29  15s. 

Another  type  of  English  refrigerator,  one  which  the  Liverpool  municipal 
authorities  rent  or  sell  on  easy  purchase  terms,  has  a  capacity  of  from  2-4 
cubic  feet  upward.  The  small  size  is  priced  at  £25  4s.  and  sells  on  a  hire- 
purchase  plan  at  29s.  per  quarter.  Another  popular  model  is  of  3^  cubic  feet 
capacity,  is  equipped  with  automatic  foot  control  for  opening  and  closing  the 
door  and  has  a  light  inside.  It  is  priced  at  £34  13s.  or  is  available  on  hire- 
purchase  plan  at  £1  19s.  per  quarter. 

Washing  MacJiines. — Washing  machines  of  English  manufacture,  complete 
with  wringers,  can  be  bought  at  £15  and  upward.  One  popular  make  selling  at  this 
low  price  has  a  capacity  of  12  gallons  of  water  and  a  dry  clothes  capacity  of 
6^  pounds.  Its  running  cost  is  ^d.  per  hour.  A  roller  iron  adjustment  for  this 
machine  sells  at  £7. 

A  well-known  American  washing  machine,  manufactured  in  England,  sells 
at  £25;  an  ironing  attachment  can  be  purchased  at  £10.  Other  makes  of  machines, 
including  one  or  two  Canadian,  come  within  the  price  range  indicated. 

Vacuum  Cleaners. — There  are  two  main  types  of  vacuum  cleaners  on  the 
market  that  have  the  motor  stationary  on  the  floor,  and  that  have  the  motor, 
suction  attachment  and  handle  all  in  one.  There  is  keen  competition  between 
a  well-made  English  cleaner  and  a  universally  known  cleaner  of  American  patent, 
the  better  models  of  which  sell  at  around  £20.  A  cheaper  English  cleaner  is 
available  at  £12  12s.,  and  still  another  at  £6  12s.  Two  American  cleaners  have 
recently  appeared  to  compete  with  these.  Small  cleaners  of  British  manufacture 
are  available  at  as  low  as  £3. 

Stoves  or  Cookers. — Many  models  of  electric  cookers  are  on  sale,  comprising 
many  shapes  and  combinations  of  hot  plates,  grills  and  ovens,  at  prices  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  £3  15s.  for  the  small  sizes  to  as  high  as  £20  to  £25  for  the  larger 
ones.  These  prices  are  for  cookers  required  in  the  average  household  and  do  not 
include  those  designed  for  large  houses  and  hotels.  As  an  illustration,  a  small 
cooker  having  a  hot-plate,  grill,  a  small  oven  and  a  plate  warming  section  under- 
neath can  be  purchased  for  £3  17s.  6d.  Another  model  having  two  hot-plates, 
a  large  grill,  large  oven  with  cooking  space  13^  inches  wide  by  13  inches  high 
by  13  inches  deep,  sells  at  £12  10s.  All  these  cookers  can  be  had  in  several 
finishes  and  are  designed  to  take  up  a  minimum  of  kitchen  space. 
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In  addition  there  are  on  the  market  small  breakfast  cookers  consisting 
of  one  hot-plate  and  a  grill,  priced  at  £2  13s.  Larger  models  have  in  addition 
a  small  oven  and  sell  at  £4  19s.  6d. 

Electric  Fires  or  Heaters. — These  are  available  at  various  prices  from  as 
low  as  7s.  6d. 

Electric  Clocks. — One  large  firm  of  British  manufacturers  list  electric  clocks 
at  from  30s.  each.  Models  at  this  price  can  be  obtained  finished  in  wood  or 
bakelite  and  having  a  3-J-inch  dial.  Many  attractive  designs  and  finishes  are 
available. 

MISCELLANEOUS  APPLIANCES 

Irons  of  better  quality  are  priced  at  from  12s.  6d.  to  £1  and  up,  and  are 
available  in  chromium  and  nickel  plate.  Toasters  are  priced  at  from  £1  5s.,  in 
three  finishes.  Kettles  of  2^-pint  size  range  in  price  from  £1  4s.  6d.  to  £1  15s., 
depending  on  finish ;  6-pint,  nickel-plated,  electric  kettles  sell  at  £2  14s.  Automatic 
cut-out  kettles  are  priced  at  from  £1  10s.  for  2^-pint  size  to  £2  18s.  6d.  for  the 
6-pint  size.  Boiling  rings  are  quoted  at  from  £1  to  £3.  Coffee  percolators  of  8 
cups  capacity  range  in  price  from  24s.  6d.  upward.  Plate  warmers  sell  at  30s. 
and  up.    Hair  dryers  are  quoted  at  from  32s.  6d. 

The  above  prices  are  for  those  appliances  which  are  sold  in  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade  as  good-quality  articles.  Considerable  trade,  however,  is  done 
by  departmental  stores  which  buy  in  large  quantities  and  sell  the  articles  under 
their  own  mark,  thereby  being  able  to  retail  them  at  reduced  prices.  Irons,  for 
example,  are  priced  as  low  as  6s.  9d.  each,  kettles  7s.  6d.  and  toasters  17s.  6d. 

The  duty  on  imported  electrical  equipment  of  the  type  covered  in  this  report 
is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Empire  supplies  enter  free  of  duty. 

AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE  RETURNS,  193435 

L.  M.  Cosgrove,  Canadian  Trade  Com  mission  er 

Melbourne,  August  14,  1935. — The  preliminary  statistics  covering  the  over- 
sea trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1935,  have 
just  been  made  available  by  the  Commonwealth  statistician.  A  review  of  the 
figures  for  the  period  (including  bullion  and  specie)  discloses  a  favourable 
balance  for  the  twelve  months  of  £15,915,000  sterling  as  against  £37,860,000 
sterling  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933-34. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1935, 
showed  an  increase  of  21-9  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  twelve 
months,  while  exports  of  merchandise  declined  by  9-2  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

Following  is  a  comparative  schedule  of  the  total  exports  and  imports  for 
the  fiscal  years  1933-34  and  1934-35:— 

1933-34  1934-35  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Imports  (British  currency)   £  60,712,926       f  74,126,586       +  £13,413.660 

Exports  (Australian  currency)   123,441,299         112,756,978       -  10,684,321 

Imports  during  1933-34  were  valued  in  Australian  currency  at  approxi- 
mately £76,042,940,  and  in  1934-35  at  £92,843,550.  Exports  in  British  currency 
values  were  £98,572,632  in  1933-34  and  £90,042,228  in  1934-35. 

The  marked  increase  in  imports  is  considered,  in  responsible  circles,  as  an 
indication  of  a  definite  advancement  towards  improved  conditions  throughout 
the  Commonwealth's  secondary  and  distributing  industries,  though  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  such  increased  imports  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  excellent  prices 
realized  on  Australia's  chief  export,  wool,  during  the  1933-34  season,  which 
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made  available  considerable  capital  for  industrial  expansion  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  analyzing  the  returns,  by  separating  merchandise  from  gold  and  specie, 
the  1934-35  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  illustrated  thus: — 

Merchandise  only 
1934-35  British  Currency  . 

Exports  of  merchandise   £102,307,132  £81,682,341 

Exports  of  gold  and  specie   10,449,846 

Total  exports   (Australian  currency)   112,756,978 

Imports  of  merchandise   72,428,080  72,428,080 

Imports  of  gold  and  specie   1,698,506 

Total  imports  (British  currency)   74,126,586 

Exports  of  merchandise  exceed  imports  by   £  9,254,261 

During  the  year  under  review  the  marked  increase  in  total  value  of  imports 
has  been  aided  in  some  measure  by  the  removal  of  various  restrictions  and  read- 
justments of  tariffs,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

In  addition,  fluctuations  of  the  Australian  pound,  with  reference  to  the 
pound  sterling  and  the  dollar,  have  been  confined  within  narrow  limits,  resulting 
in  greater  confidence  and  stability  in  exchange  transactions.  The  Australian 
position,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  despite  the  marked  reduction  in  the  value 
of  the  wool  clip,  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  past  year  with  a  marked 
improvement  during  the  last  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  under  review.  Some 
concern  has  been  manifested  regarding  the  marked  reduction  in  the  favourable 
trade  balance  as  disclosed  by  the  official  figures,  but  the  trading  balance  main- 
tained in  London  is  considered  by  leading  banking  institutions  and  financial 
experts  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition  and  no  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  meeting 
the  increased  import  payments. 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS,  1934-35 

The  total  exports  from  Australia  (Australian  currency)  decreased  by 
£10,684,321  to  £112,756,978  in  1934-35.  Exports  of  gold  and  specie  amounted  to 
£10,449,846,  as  compared  with  £10,770,421  in  1933-34. 

Exports  of  merchandise  showed  a  slight  decrease  of  £10,363,746  in  Austra- 
lian currency,  from  £112,670,878  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year,  principally  due  to  a  substantial  decrease  recorded  in  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  wool  for  the  period  under  review. 

Following  is  a  comparative  schedule  showing  increases  and  decreases  in 
principal  export  commodities  during  the  two  trade  years:  — 


Commodities  showing  Increases  in  Exports 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Australian  Currency  Values 

£  9,587,000 

404,000 

1,152,000 

Meats: 

2,020,000 

2,547.000 

2.893,000 

3,515,000 

960,000 

426,000 

443,000 

160,000 

369,000 

400,000 

553.000 

796.000 

128.000 

Fruits: 

Fresh : 

224,000 

290.000 

954.000 

997.000 

305,000 

394,000 
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Commodities  showing  Increases  in  Exports  1933-34  1934-35 

Australian  Currency  Values 

Wheat   8,874,000  11,612,000 

Bran,  pollard  and  sharps   138,000  469,000 

Flour   3,267,000  4,607,000 

Wine   803,000  812,000 

Cattle  hides   408,000  484,000 

Opossum  skins   8,000  134,000 

Pearlshell   198.000  213,000 

Tallow,  unrefined   495,000  929,000 

Coal   270,000  273,000 

Ores  and  concentrates,  other  than  silver  and  silver  lead,  zinc.  368,000  425,000 

Machines  and  machinery   471,000  599,000 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured   362,000  593,000 

Vehicles   109,000  135,000 

Timber   504,000  796,000 

Gold   9,573,000  9,817,000 

Commodities  showing  Decreases  in  Exports  1933-34  1934-35 

Australian  Currency  Values 

Milk  and'  cream   £     739,000  £  711,000 

Fruits: 
Dried: 

Currants   633,000  583,000 

Raisins   1.867.000  1,448,000 

Other   152,000  134,000 

Fresh : 

Apples   1,654,000  1,308,000 

Infants'  and  invalids  foods   108,000  1,000 

Sugar   2,295,000  2.196,000 

Skins: 

Fox   168,000  50,000 

Kangaroo   206,000  172,000 

Rabbit  and  hare   954,000  877,000 

Sheep   2.641,000  1,784,000 

Wool : 

Greasy   49,862,000  34,208,000 

Scoured  and  tops   7,264,000  5,056,000 

Ores  and  concentrates: 

Silver  and  silver  lead   315,000  287,000 

Zinc   201,000  182,000 

Copper  ingots   230,000  10,000 

Tin  ingots   329,000  302,000 

Zinc,  bars,  blocks,  etc   618,000  484,000 

Leather   612,000  490,000 

Soap   120,000  84,000 

Silver   1,190,000  630,000 

From  the  foregoing  comparison,  it  will  be  noted  that  some  wide  variations 
are  shown  between  the  figures  for  fiscal  years  1934-35  and  1933-34,  though  the 
decrease  of  £10,684,000  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  shrinkage  of 
£18,800,000  in  the  value  of  wool,  skins  and  hides  exported.  Offsetting,  however, 
the  lower  figures  for  wool,  etc.,  are  increases  of  £3,360,000  for  foodstuffs  of 
animal  origin,  and  £3,756,000  for  vegetable  foodstuffs  (largely  wheat  and  flour). 

Gold  exports  for  the  past  twelve  months  were  valued  at  £9,816,000  Aus- 
tralian currency  (equivalent  to  £7,853,700  sterling),  which  shows  an  increase  of 
£240,000  (Australian)  over  the  previous  year's  figure.  This  is,  however,  accom- 
panied by  a  decrease  of  £560,000  Australian  in  the  value  of  silver  exported. 

EXPORTING  STATES 

As  an  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  States  expor- 
ting from  the  Commonwealth,  the  following  figures  may  be  of  interest: 

1933-34  1934-35 
Australian  Currency  Values 

New  South  Wales                                                    £  42.242.005  £  37,721.279 

Victoria                                                                      30,519.726  28.120.905 

Queensland                                                                  19.617.628  18,302.882 

South  Australia                                                          12,685,986  11,818,297 

Western  Australia                                                      15,556,855  14,796,698 

Tasmania                                                                     2,812.796  1,969.525 

Northern  Territory                                                            6,303  27,392 

Total  exports   £123,441,299  £112,756,978 
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AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS,  1934-35 

The  total  imports  of  sterling  currency  values  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1935,  amounted  to  £74,126,586  as  compared  with  £60,712,926  for  the 
previous  trade  year.  Imports  of  merchandise  increased  by  £12,993,271,  a  rise  of 
approximately  22  per  cent  over  1933-34.    Numerous  commodities  shared  in 

the  increased  importations,  as  shown  by  the  following  schedule.  Decreases  are 
also  recorded  for  comparative  purposes. 

Commodities  showing  Increases  in  Imports  1933-34  1934-35 

Sterling  Currency  Values 

Fish,  preserved,  m  tins   f   530,000  £  687,000 

Fish,  fresh,  smoked,  potted,  etc   200,000  263^000 

Sausage  casings   147.000  234'000 

Whisky   429,000  483,000 

Tobacco — unmanufactured   678,000  1.301,000 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle  and  horse   230,000  268,000 

Other  than  cattle  and  horse   247,000  346^000 

Kapok   113,000  144^000 

Gums  and  resins   188,000  257,000 

Seeds — linseed   212,000  389,000 

Boots  and  shoes   135,000  184,000 

Gloves   289,000  328,000 

Trimmings  and  ornaments   255,000  313,000 

Carpets,  linoleums,  etc   1,035,000  1,335^000 

Piece-goods: 

Canvas  and  duck   390,000  512,000 

Cotton  and  linen   4.541,000  5,094,000 

Hessian  and  oth?r  jute   370.000  420.000 

Silk  or  containing  silk   2.543,000  2,920,000 

Woollens   178.000  253,000 

Quilts,  tablecloths,  sheets,  etc   156,000  233,000 

Sewing  cottons,  threads,  etc   479,000  533,000 

Towels  and  towelling   310,000  366,000 

Cordage  and  twines   142,000  234,000 

Yarns: 

Artificial  silk   548.000  692,000 

Cotton.   479,000  548,000 

Residual  oil   404.000  542,000 

Faints  and  colours   343,000  430,000 

Asphalt,  bitumen,  etc   158,000  219,000 

Cable  and  wire,  covered   454,000  647,000 

Dynamo  electric  machines   182,000  285,000 

Lamps,  filament   132,000  213,000 

Telegraph  instruments,  etc   114,000  219,000 

Metal  working  machinery   158.000  333,000 

Motive-power  machinery,  excluding  electric   522,000  1.039,000 

Mining  machinery   90,000  183,000 

Printing  machinery   114.000  214,000 

Sewing  machines   194.000  246.000 

Yarn  and  textile-making  machinery   271,000  286,000 

Alloys   197.000  366.000 

Aluminium  blocks,  ingots,  etc   138.000  193,000 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bars,  rods,  ingots,  etc   370,000  402,000 

Pipes  and  tubes   460,000  528,000 

Plate  and  sheet: 

Galvinized.  corrugated   9.000  177.000 

Plain   355,000  519,000 

Tinned   1.059.000  1.266.000 

Lamps  and  lampware   194.000  266,000 

Plated  ware  and  cutlery   315.000  389.000 

Tools  of  trade,  excluding  machines   585.000  751.000 

Cvcle  and  cycle  parts   345,000  512.000 

Motor  chassis  and  parts   2.923.000  4.656.000 

(Hide  rubber  and  rubber  waste,  etc   434.000  639.000 

Timber,  undressed   1.003.000  1.363.000 

Wood  and  wicker  manufactures,  including  furniture   227.000  292,000 

Crockery  and  other  household  ware   382.000  493.000 

Glass  and  glassware   477.000  638.000 

Paper,  printing   1.727.000  1.837.000 

Books,  etc.,  printed   791.000  938.000 

Timepieces,  etc   220.000  330.000 
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Commodities  showing  Increases  in  Imports- — Continued 


Surgical  and  dental  instruments 

Dyes  

Vessels  

Gold  


Commodities  showing  Decreases  in  Imports 


Cocoa  and  chocolate  

Tea  

Silk,  raw  

Wool  

Furs  and  other  skins,  wholly  or  partly  madeup. 

Piece-goods,  velvets,  velveteens,  etc  

Corn  and  flour  sacks  

Oil  in  bulk,  petroleum  

Films  for  cinematographs  

Argol  

Sulphur  (brimstone)  


1933-34 

1934-35 

Sterling 

Currency  Values 

224,000 

292,000 

232,000 

271,000 

280,000 

818,000 

1,211,000 

1,680,000 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Sterling 

Currency  Values 

£  167,000 

£  152,000 

2,174,000 

2,084,000 

268,000 

197,000 

342,000 

97,000 

142,000 

118,000 

It  /,uuu 

240,000 

1,506,000 

959,000 

3,341,000 

3,170,000 

512.000 

474,000 

202,000 

141,000 

320.000 

273,000 

Of  the  more  important  increases  in  Australian  imports  shown  in  one  of  the 
foregoing  schedules  an  increase  of  £1,833,000  for  the  textile  group  includes 
£300,000  for  carpets,  linoleums,  and  other  floor  coverings,  which  followed  exten- 
sive refurnishings  for  the  Victorian  Centenary  year  and  the  enlarged  demand 
due  to  the  revival  of  building  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  growing- 
requirements  of  local  clothing  factories  are  indicated  by  the  increase  of 
£1,280,000  in  the  value  of  piece  goods,  and  of  £53,000  in  sewing  threads,  etc. 

The  increase  of  £2,305,000  in  machines  and  machinery  is  spread  over  many 
item?.  Electrical  machinery  and  appliances  in  particular  increased  from  £1,622,- 
000  to  £2,433,000,  motive  power  machinery  (excluding  electric)  increased  by 
£517,000,  and  metal  working  machinery  by  £176,000,  all  indicating  additions  to 
and  renewals  of  machinery  in  factories  and  workshops.  The  notable  addition 
to  the  value  of  motor  car  chassis  and  parts  follows  a  marked  expansion  in  local 
demand  for  cars  and  trucks,  as  the  result  of  increased  stability  and  improved 
prosperity  in  all  the  important  States  of  the  Commonwealth. 

IMPORTING  STATES 

The  relative  importance  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  in  relation  to 
imports  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures: — 

1933-34  1934-35 
Sterling  Currency 

New  South  Wales  ,   £25.760,333  £32.648,213 

Victoria   22,404,232  26,355,449 

Queensland   4.647,838  6,296,376 

South  Australia   3.679,412  3,967,043 

Western  Australia   3.555.561  4,081,022 

Tasmania   637.230  737,564 

Northern  Territorv   28,320  40,919 


Total  imports   £60,712,926  £74,126,586 

AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

The  fluctuations  in  Australian  trade  in  recent  fiscal  years  (July  to  June 
inclusive)  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table  of  exports  and  imports  showing 
the  trade  balance,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  to  Australia: — 


British  Currency 

Total 

Total 

-f 

Favourable 

Exports 

Imports 

—  Unfavourable 

1926-27   . 

  £145,140,367 

£164,716,594 

£19,576,227 

1927-28  :  . 

  143,213,070 

147,944,970 

4,731.900 

1928-29  

  144,850,452 

143.647,881 

+ 

1,202,571 

1929-30  

  125,127,148 

131,081.320 

5,954.172 

1930-31  

  88,904,000 

60.959,633 

+ 

27,944,367 

1931-32  

  84,923.000 

44.729.825 

+ 

40.193,175 

1932-33  

  96.857,471 

58,013.860 

+ 

38.843,611 

1933-34  

  98.781,462 

60,892,087 

+ 

37.889.375 

1934-35  

  90,042,228 

74.126,586 

+ 

15,915,642 
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Though  the  favourable  balance  resulting  from  the  year's  trading  was  less 
than  was  expected  during  recent  weeks,  the  total  of  £15,915,642  is  well  ahead 
of  the  figure  which  appeared  probable  some  six  months  or  so  ago,  when  estimates 
of  a  favourable  result  of  not  more  than  £10,000,000  was  commonly  predicted 
by  leading  economists.  The  actual  result  has  added  greatly  to  the  stability  of 
the  Australian-London  exchange  rate,  and  leading  banking  institutions  regard 
Australian  currency  reserves  overseas  as  fully  adequate  to  meet  any  unexpected 
demand  that  may  arise  in  the  near  future. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

The  following  schedule  sets  out  the  position  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1935: — 


Surplus  or 

Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth                               £77,369,000  £76.659,000  +  £  710,000 

New  South  Wales                           48,424,956  51,271.036  -  2,846,080 

Victoria                                          23,509,000  23.679.000  -  170,000 

Queensland                                      15,280,021  15,844.633  -  .  564,612 

South  Australia                               11,002,000  10.966,000  +  36,000 

Western  Australia                             9,331,430  9.498,525  —  167,095 

Tasmania                                          2,872,148  2,991,259  -  119,111 


Combined  deficiency  for  the  twelve  months..   ..     =    —    £  3,120,898 
at  $4.86  to  the  £..   ..    =    -  $15,167,564 

BANKS  BUYING  AND  SELLING  DOLLARS 

Australian  banks,  on  demand  transactions,  are  today  buying  United  States 
dollars  at  the  rate  of  $3.98#  (selling  $3.94j),  and  Canadian  dollars  at  $4.01£ 
(selling  $3.97£)  in  Australian  currency,  including  the  telegraphic  transfer 
exchange  on  London  of  £125  10s.  selling  and  £125  buying  on  every  £100 
English  currency. 

GENERAL  AUSTRALIAN  CONDITIONS 

Reports  available  from  many  leading  banks  and  official  government  sources 
all  indicate  that  progress  in  trade  and  commerce  throughout  the  year  under 
review  can  be  deemed  extremely  satisfactory,  as  compared  with  general  world 
conditions.  The  budgetary  position  of  all  States  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
the  general  trend  of  taxation  has  been  such  as  will  ensure  a  gradual  diminution 
of  outstanding  indebtedness.  The  satisfactory  outlook  also  for  Australia's  chief 
export  commodity,  wool,  as  a  result  of  the  upward  trend  during  the  past  few 
months,  has  been  of  assistance  in  stabilizing  both  the  domestic  and  export  mar- 
kets and  the  situation  at  the  time  of  writing  in  regard  to  future  sales  is  con- 
sidered as  definitely  promising. 

An  indication  of  the  continued  increase  in  industrial  activity  is  disclosed  in 
the  recent  annual  survey  of  the  aggregate  earnings  of  66  joint-stock  companies 
throughout  Australia.  From  these  figures  it  is  noted  that  a  progressive  improve- 
ment has  been  shown  since  1932  in  total  profits,  while  a  similar  progressive 
diminution  of  total  losses  has  been  noted  since  1933. 

The  official  figures  just  made  available  are  indicated  in  the  following  short 
table  covering  the  periods  from  1931  to  1935  inclusive,  based  on  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30: — 

1931  1932  1933  1934  1935 

Total  profits                 £2,593,238  £2.179.816  £2.261,313  £2.741.902  £2,838.822 

Total  losses                      271,054  258,185  89,402  57,852  29,729 


Net  profits..   ..    £2,322,184    £1,921,631    £2,171,911    £2.684,050  £2,809,093 
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The  marked  decrease  in  total  losses  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  above  figures,  and  indicates  very  clearly  the  sound  position  of  Australian 
industrial  enterprises  at  the  present  time.  A  continuation  of  this  trend  should 
result  in  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  labour  and  manufacturing  materials 
with  a  consequent  continued  increase  in  general  prosperity  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  13,  1935. — The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Aus- 
tralia for  the  period  beginning  December  1,  1934,  and  ending  August  7,  1935, 
total  74,487,283  bushels  of  wheat  compared  with  63,121,396  bushels  of  wheat 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  season.  In  addition,  a  further 
100,000  tons  of  wheat  have  been  contracted  for  shipment,  and  Australia  is  now 
in  a  very  comfortable  position  regarding  the  remaining  exportable  surplus  which 
is  confined  chiefly  to  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia.  During  the  past 
month  the  market  has  improved  considerably  owing  to  overseas  reports  of  a 
serious  reduction  in  the  estimates  of  North  American  crops  and  prolonged 
drought  conditions  in  the  Argentine.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  market  is 
the  active  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  been  Australia's  best 
customer  during  the  past  month,  taking  larger  quantities  of  wheat  than  has 
been  experienced  for  some  time.  Japan  has  purchased  approximately  20,000 
tons  of  wheat,  which  supply  has  been  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  State 
of  Victoria,  and  the  demand  from  China  since  the  end  of  July  has  been  prac- 
tically negligible,  principally  due  to  unsatisfactory  monetary  conditions  and  the 
difficulty  Northern  China  is  experiencing  at  present  in  finding  a  satisfactory 
outlet  for  the  crop  of  beans.  Growers  are  realizing  about  2s.  6Jd.  per  bushel 
Australian  currency,  equivalent  to  49  cents  Canadian,  at  country  railway  sidings, 
and  they  are  more  willing  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  at  the  improved  prices. 
Allowing  for  the  normal  export  requirements  for  flour,  Australia  still  has 
approximately  250,000  tons  of  wheat  for  disposal,  but  in  the  event  of  a  sub- 
stantial rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  the  carryover  will  probably  be  reduced  by 
a  further  100,000  tons.  Quotations  f.o.b.  steamer  are  approximately  3s.  3d.  per 
bushel,  equivalent  to  64  cents  Canadian  at  current  rates. 

NEW  CROP  PROSPECTS 

Generally  speaking,  the  Australian  new  crop  prospects  are  considered  satis- 
factory. Generous  rains  have  fallen  during  July  over  the  major  portion  of 
the  wheat  areas,  and  if  good  falls  are  received  during  the  spring  months,  the 
Australian  crop  will  probably  be  approximately  145,000,000  bushels.  Following 
general  rains  during  the  opening  week  of  August,  the  Western  Australia  crop  is 
considered  as  fair.  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia  have  also 
received  beneficial  rains,  and  their  crops  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  though 
a  few  important  areas  are  still  in  need  of  rain.  The  estimate  of  the  acreage 
sown  to  wheat  this  season  is  not  as  yet  available,  but  in  the  aggregate,  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  last  year. 

FLOUR 

The  flour  market  is  showing  marked  fluctuations  owing  to  conflicting  reports 
from  other  producing  countries,  and  though  the  export  demand  is  active,  the 
majority  of  outside  markets  are  at  present  buying  minimum  requirements  only, 
and  millers  are  looking  for  orders  for  the  next  two  months.  Unsatisfactory 
conditions  in  Northern  China  are  largely  responsible  for  an  evident  curtail- 
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ment  in  the  demand  for  flour.  Export  quotations  have  firmed  to  £6  15s.  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds  packed  in  49-pound  bags,  equivalent  to  $26.73  Canadian 
at  current  rates,  and  to  £6  10s.  per  ton  in  150-pound  sacks,  equivalent  to  $25.74 
Canadian.  The  price  of  flour  for  delivery  to  local  mills  is  £8  5s.  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds,  tax  additional. 

CHARTERING 

Only  a  few  steamers  are  being  chartered  at  minimum  rates  which  still 
remain  unchanged  as  from  May  16  when  they  became  operative. 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS  OF  STOVES  AND  OTHER  ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  14,  1935. — In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1626  (March  30,  1935)  t  the  electric  stove  situation  in  South  Africa  was  briefly 
dealt  with  up  to  the  end  of  1933,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  1934  imports. 
Figures  have  now  been  made  available,  showing  in  detail  the  imports  under 
the  statistical  heading  "  electric  cooking  and  heating  appliances,"  which  are 
of  greatest  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electric  stoves  and  appli- 
ances:— 

Imports  of  Electric  Cooking  and  Heating  Appliances  in  1934 


No.  £ 

(a)  Irons,  domestic   32,775  9,243 

(&)  Kettles   18,324  14,705 

(c)  Stoves   14,408  157,404 

(rf)  Other  heating  and  cooking  apparatus  ....  ....  75,740 

(e)  Electrical  parts  (not  including  heating 
plates  and  elements)  and  heat  indi- 
cators for  the  manufacture  of  electric 
stoves    and   hot   plates    (from   June,  1934, 

only)   ....  1,202 


258,294 

In  the  report  referred  to  above,  it  was  estimated  that  imports  of  stoves 
during  1934  would  amount  to  13,200  electric  stoves  and  rangettes,  but  from 
the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  this  estimate  was  too  conservative  by 
nearly  10  per  cent,  the  actual  imports  amounting  to  14,408,  with  a  value  of 
approximately  $750,000.  The  total  sales  of  electric  stoves  and  rangettes  in 
South  Africa  during  1934  are  now  estimated  by  this  office  at  15,200,  including 
local  production. 

No  figures  are  available  as  to  countries  of  origin  for  the  above  detailed 
analysis,  but  it  is  known  imports  from  Canada  into  South  Africa  under  the 
above  statistical  headings  were  valued  at  £110,612.  Furthermore,  from  office 
records  the  Dominion  is  now  estimated  to  have  supplied  (corrected  figures)  74-6 
per  cent  of  all  the  stoves  imported,  and  it  is  thus  obvious  that  the  £110,612 
consists  almost  entirely  of  stoves  and  rangettes.  If  South  Africa's  imports  of 
stoves  (£157,404)  are  subtracted  from  the  total  of  "  electric  cooking  and 
heating  appliances,"  there  remains  a  balance  of  over  £100,000  of  imports  of 
hot  plates,  hot-water  heaters,  electric  irons,  kettles  and  all  other  electrical 
appliances  coming  under  this  heading.  It  is  now  apparent  that,  while  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  stove  market,  there  is 
considerable  room  for  improvement  in  electrical  household  appliances  and  parts. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  FISH 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  13,  1935. — Imports  of  preserved  fish,  which  include 
salmon,  sardines,  pilchards,  herrings,  etc.,  but  not  dried  or  cured,  fish  pastes, 
caviar,  lax,  lobster  and  anchovies,  amounted  in  1934  to  11,128,594  pounds 
valued  at  £294,872.  Of  this  amount  Canada  supplied  4,785,800  pounds  valued 
at  £88,659,  which  was  a  considerable  increase  over  1933  when  total  imports 
amounted  to  6,522,471  pounds  valued  at  £178,810,  of  which  Canada  supplied 
1,878,177  pounds  valued  at  £31,067. 

Canada  for  the  years  1931  to  1934  inclusive  has  been  the  principal  source 
of  supply  of  preserved  fish,  excluding  caviar,  lax,  lobster,  anchovies  and  fish 
pastes,  followed  by  Norway,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Portugal.  During  the  years  1931  to  1933  inclusive,  imports  from 
Canada  were  approximated  the  same  each  year,  1,916,595  pounds  in  1931, 
1,588,099  in  1932  and  1,878,177  pounds  in  1933.  In  1934  sales  from  Canada 
more  than  doubled,  and  were  three  times  greater  than  those  of  1932. 

As  stated  above,  canned  salmon  is  included  in  the  total  imports  of  preserved 
fish.  As  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  an  important  market  for  Canadian  canned 
salmon,  it  has  been  dealt  with  separately  in  a  report  entitled  "Salmon  Market 
in  South  Africa,"  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1648 
(August  31). 

Canadian  firms  are  favourably  situated  with  regard  to  marketing  canned 
fish  in  South  Africa,  as  the  Dominion  is  accorded  a  preference  of  three  cents 
(l^d.)  per  pound. 

SHELLFISH 

Prawns  and  shrimps  have  a  limited  sale  in  this  market.  Shrimps  of  United 
States  origin,  dry  packed  in  small  glass  containers,  are  favoured  by  the  better- 
class  trade.  Japanese  crab  meat  has  also  found  a  limited  outlet,  chiefly  on 
account  of  low  prices.  The  Union,  however,  has  an  extensive  crayfish  industry, 
and  in  the  past  has  done  a  good  export  trade.  At  present,  due  to  lack  of  foreign 
demand,  the  industry  is  suffering,  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  Canadian  packers 
of  lobster  to  compete  with  the  local  product.  With  respect  to  other  kinds,  the 
only  manner  of  introduction  would  be  to  supply  this  office  with  labels  and  a  few 
samples,  together  with  c.i.f.  prices  South  African  ports. 

SARDINES 

Canadian  sardines  have  found  a  ready  sale  in  this  market,  and  requests 
for  representation  are  being  received  from  manufacturers'  agents.  With  the  keen 
competition  existing,  especially  with  United  Kingdom  suppliers,  who,  with 
Canada,  enjoy  a  tariff  preference  of  3  cents  per  pound,  the  losses  sustained  to 
the  local  wholesaler  of  approximately  2-\  per  cent,  due  to  the  package  not  being 
in  accordance  with  regulations,  is  an  important  item. 

The  popular  sized  can  is  one  of  ounces,  which  can  be  retailed  at  around 
6  cents,  but  there  is  a  growing  demand  lately,  especially  around  Durban,  for  a 
half-pound  can.  Norway  formerly  enjoyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  sardine 
trade,  but  with  the  introduction  of  Empire  preferences,  they  have  los^  consid- 
erable ground. 

A  small  quantity  of  pilchards  is  sold  in  the  Union,  but  the  demand  is  not 
great.   The  United  States  is  the  principal  supplier. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  canned  herrings  in  tomato  sauce,  in  halves  and 
ones;  the  latter  being  the  most  important,  though  halves  find  a  good  sale. 
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The  local  fish-canning  industry,  except  that  of  crayfish,  is  not  developed 
highly,  and  the  Union  offers  a  great  market  for  canned  fish.  In  many  places, 
owing  to  climatic  conditions,  fresh  fish  is  a  luxury  and  consequently  an  outlet 
is  afforded  for  canned  fish  aside  from  the  large  urban  centres,  where  the  bulk  is 
disposed  of. 

South  Africa  is  a  market  which  is  worthy  of  consideration  for  any  type  of 
canned  fish,  providing  the  price  and  weight  of  fish  corresponds  in  a  measure  to 
canned  salmon  and  sardines,  which  are  the  popular  sellers.  However,  to  intro- 
duce a  new  line  would  require  time,  especially  if  it  was  a  new  product,  and  some 
advertising.  South  Africa  responds  rapidly  to  advertising,  but  unless  a  new 
brand  is  advertised  the  public  do  not  take  it  up  readily,  and  consequently  initial 
progress  is  slow. 

On  receipt  of  samples,  labels  and  c.i.f.  South  African  port  prices,  which 
should  include  a  5  per  cent  commission  for  an  agent,  this  office  will  be  pleased 
to  place  Canadian  packers  in  touch  with  responsible  firms  who,  if  the  article  and 
price  are  competitive,  will  offer  a  satisfactory  outlet. 

TRADE  OF  CEYLON,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  August  8,  1935. — The  total  trade  of  Ceylon  in  merchandise  for 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1935,  was  valued  at  Rs. 241, 507,482  as  against 
Rs.  104,441, 757  in  the  corresponding  previous  half  year.  Imports  were  valued  at 
Rs.114,091,473  as  compared  with  Rs.104,441,757  in  the  first  six  months  of  1934; 
domestic  exports  at  Rs. 116,112,699  as  against  Rs. 128,979,617,  and  exports  other 
than  domestic — principally  bunkers,  fuel  oil,  and  ships'  stores — at  Rs.  10,898,893 
as  against  Rs. 11,245,302. 

IMPORTS 

The  value  of  imports  from  British  Empire  countries  for  the  six  months  was 
Rs. 76,497,568  as  compared  with  Rs. 63,279,057  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  Rs. 13,218,511,  while  those  from. foreign  countries 
were  valued  at  Rs.37,593,905  and  Rs.41,162,700  in  the  respective  periods.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  source  of  Empire  supply;  imports  from  that 
source  amounted  to  Rs.23,757,414  as  against  Rs.17,544,057  in  the  previous  half- 
year.  The  next  principal  sources  of  supply  were  India  and  Burma,  with  almost 
equal  amounts  of  approximately  Rs. 21, 500 ,000.  These  were  principally  food- 
stuffs for  native  consumption,  made  up  mainly  of  rice  and  other  indigenous 
products.  Of  the  Dominions,  Australia  is  credited  with  Rs.2,761,715,  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  the  preceding  half  year.  Imports  from  Canada  are  not 
separately  mentioned  in  the  statistics,  but  referring  to  those  published  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  we  find  that  Canada  in  five  months. 
January  to  May,  of  the  current  year  exported  to  Ceylon  goods  to  the  value  of 
$108,846  as  compared  with  $93,001  in  the  previous  half  year,  an  increase  of 
$15,845.  The  principal  source  of  foreign  supply  is  Japan,  followed  by  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  Ceylon,  like  India,  is  a  market  for  low-priced  goods  suit- 
able for  native  consumption,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Ceylon  extends  to 
Canada  a  preferential  tariff,  which  amounts  to  approximately  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  should 
not  participate  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  market. 

Under  the  main  categories,  imports  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  were  valued 
at  Rs.54,245,956  as  against  Rs.48,021,726  in  the  previous  half  year.  Raw 
materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  were  valued  at  Rs. 16,246,607 
compared  with  Rs. 15,883,402,  and  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  at 
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Rs.43,476,885  and  Rs.40,449,006,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  animals  classified 
as  not  for  food  purposes  valued  at  Rs.  122,025  compared  with  Rs.87,623  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1934. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  Ceylon,  and  of  foodstuffs  those  classified 
as  grain  and  flour  represent  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  under  the 
general  classification.  The  main  subsistence  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation is  rice  and  other  grains,  and  the  quality  of  the  imports  of  manufactures — 
principally  cotton  goods  and  other  textiles — is  such  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
people  whose  standard  of  living  is  not  high. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  from  Ceylon,  including  ships'  stores,  were  valued  at  Rs.l  16,1 12,699 
as  compared  with  Rs.128,979,617  in  the  first  six  months  of  1934,  a  decrease  of 
Rs.12,866,918.  Empire  countries  were  credited  with  Rs.86,471,133  compared  with 
Rs.90 ,866,111,  a  fall  of  Rs.4,394,978.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  colony's 
principal  customer,  but  the  trade  fell  from  Rs. 71, 615, 198  to  Rs. 64,918,448.  Aus- 
tralia was  the  next  largest  customer  with  a  little  over  Rs. 5,000,000  value  of 
goods,  while  Canada  purchased  to  the  value  of  Rs.3,508,737  in  the  first  half  of 
1935  and  Rs.3,223,879  in  1934.  Tea,  rubber  and  products  of  the  cocoanut  bulk 
largely  in  the  exports;  and  the  balance  is  principally  made  up  of  semi-manu- 
factured or  raw  materials,  mostly  products  processed  or  semi-processed  from 
raw  materials  obtainable  in  the  country,  such  as  seeds  and  nuts  for  oils,  oils, 
fats,  resins,  and  gums. 


DEMAND  IN  INDIA  FOR  SECOND-HAND  STEEL  RAILS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  August  22,  1935. — A  demand  has  recently  arisen  in  India  for 
foreign  sources  of  supply  of  second-hand  steel  rails  to  be  used  for  transmission 
line  poles,  as  it  appears  that  at  the  present  the  country  is  depleted  of  second- 
hand material  of  this  type  on  account  of  works  completed.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  electric  radial  railways  and  steam  railway  branch  lines  in  Canada, 
particularly  in  Ontario,  have  been  or  are  being  abandoned  or  have  gone  into 
liquidation,  plenty  of  material  is  possibly  available  awaiting  a  market. 

The  rails  required  are  the  flat-footed  type  with  plain  head— that  is,  with- 
out the  grooved  flange  as  commonly  used  on  street  railways.  They  are  called 
for  in  uniform  straight  lengths  of  36  feet,  in  the  following  weights  62,  64,  66, 
70,  75,  80,  85,  and  90  pounds.  Delivery  is  asked  for  from  Canadian  ports  direct 
to  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras  and  Karachi,  and  prices  must  be  quoted  c.i.f. 
these  ports,  which  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $20  Canadian  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds.  Prospective  purchasers  are  agreeable  to  pay  cash  against  docu- 
ments, or  establish  a  letter  of  credit  in  any  Canadian  centre,  or  in  London  or 
New  York.    Shipments  would  be  ordered  in  lots  of  1,000  to  1,500  tons. 

The  duty  on  material  of  this  type  from  all  countries  except  the  United  King- 
dom is  one  and  one-third  times  the  excise  duty  now  imposed  on  steel  ingots  as 
made  in  British  India,  which  is  Rs.  4  per  ton,  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which- 
ever is  the  higher.  The  United  Kingdom  has  an  advantage  of  10  per  cent  only 
in  so  far  as  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  applicable. 

A  firm  in  Calcutta,  who  have  a  contract  to  fulfil  early  next  year,  are  in  the 
market  for  these  rails  which  must  be  delivered  at  this  port  not  later  than  April 
1,  1936.  The  attention  of  Canadian  dealers  in  and  exporters  of  the  material 
referred  to  is  therefore  directed  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  731,  which  is  published  on 
page  507  this  issue. 
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NETHERLANDS  FLOUR-MILLING  INDUSTRY 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  equals  $0-402  at  par  and 
about  $0-67  at  current  rate  of  exchange.) 

Rotterdam,  August  17,  1935. — A  review  of  a  recently  issued  statistical 
study  of  the  flour-milling  industry  of  the  Netherlands,  illustrates  clearly  the 
increasing  importance  and  predominant  position  of  the  domestic  mills  in  the 
trade.  Up  to  1931  this  was  shared  with  the  importers,  the  quantity  of  foreign 
flour  entering  the  country  averaging  about  150,000  metric  tons  a  year. 

On  July  4,  1931,  a  decree  limiting  the  employment  of  flour  which  did  not 
contain  a  specified  percentage  of  inland  wheat  to  special  uses,  became  effective. 
Since  then  the  domestic  mills  have  enjoyed  an  almost  complete  monopoly  with 
the  result  that  they  have  ground  appreciably  larger  quantities  of  wheat,  which 
have  been  obtained  through  the  greatly  increased  production  of  the  home-grown 
product  and  for  which  the  farmers  secure  a  guaranteed  price  well  above  world 
market  level. 

With  the  inception  of  the  mixing  law  there  was  a  notable  plant  expansion 
among  Dutch  millers,  which  resulted  in  subsequent  over-production.  After  a 
number  of  abortive  attempts  an  agreement  regarding  the  limitation  of  output 
was  entered  into  in  June,  1934.  As  a  result  two  small  mills  were  closed.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  regulate  prices.  At  the  same  time  an  arrangement  was 
also  made  to  restrict  the  milling  of  whole  wheat  flour,  which  is,  however,  an 
unimportant  item. 

The  appended  table  capitulates  the  trend  of  the  Netherlands  milling  indus- 
try from  1931  to  the  present.  Each  enterprise  may  consist  of  more  than  one 
mill. 

Number     Quantity      Quantity       Flour  Production.  Strength 


of  of  Wheat  of  Rye  Domestic  Export  of 

Enter-  Ground.  Ground.  Consumption  1.000  Personnel, 

Year.  prises.  1.000  Tons,  1.000  Tons.   1,000  Tons.  Tons.  1  Sept. 

1921-25  average   23  592  46  407  39.0  2.160 

1926    19  585  36  429  7.0  1.910 

1927    20  505  38  418  0.4  1,850 

1928    23  581  41  427  0.2  1,950 

1929    19  630  34  460  2.0  1.920 

1030    18  650  37  472  1.7  1.960 

1931    19  667  48  506  0.8  1.910 

1932    18  796  43  599  0.1  1,960 

1933    16  754  53  555  . . .  1,940 

1934    19  793  42  609  0.1  1.830 


The  above  statistics,  as  well  as  those  that  follow,  are  exclusive  of  small 
mills  which  grind  less  than  2,000  tons  of  bread  grain  per  year. 


FLOUR  CONSUMPTION 


By  combining  net  imports  and  the  production  of  the  domestic  mills,  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  estimate  of  flour  consumption  in  the  Netherlands.  While 
there  have,  from  year  to  year,  been  some  slight  recessions,  the  general  tendency 
has  been  upwards  towards  a  gradually  increasing  use  of  wheat  flour,  as  the 
following  figures  illustrate: — 


D  o  m  es  t  i  c  p  r  o  d  u  c  t  i  o  n . . 
Net  imports  

Total  consumption 


Average 

1921-25 

1926 

1928 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

407 

429 

427 

472 

506 

599 

555 

609 

111 

136 

170 

154 

111 

29 

45 

39 

518 

565 

597 

626 

617 

628 

600 

648 

The  precipitous  decline  in  flour  imports  after  1931  was  caused  by  the  wheat 
mixing  law,  particulars  regarding  the  operation  of  which  appears  in  Commercial 
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Intelligence  Journal  No.  1635  (June  1,  1935).  Imports  include  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  flour  used  as  animal  feedstuff s.  In  1934  the  Central  Flour  Office  esti- 
mated that  the  actual  imports  for  human  consumption  were  23,218  tons  against 
35,426  tons  in  1933. 

To  arrive  at  the  net  consumption  of  bread  making  flour,  the  production  of. 
the  small  millers,  which  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statistics,  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  1934  they  are  reported  to  have  ground  a  total  of  41,000  tons  of  wheat. 
Assuming  this  would  yield  36,800  tons  of  flour,  the  actual  consumption  for 
bread-making  purposes  from  all  sources  in  1934  would  be  roughly  669,000  metric 
tons  for  a  population  of  8,392,000.  The  comparative  figure  for  1933  works  out 
at  about  620,000  metric  tons. 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  increase  between  the  two  periods  has  been 
the  decline  in  the  importation  of  rye  flour  by  bakers  for  mixing  purposes.  In 
1933  rye  flour  imports  came  to  10,665  tons,  while  in  1934  they  shrank  to  only 
425  tons. 

FLOUR  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  flour  and  flour  products  from  the  Netherlands  are  unimportant. 
Before  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  home-grown  wheat  at  a  high  price,  there 
were  small  foreign  sales  which  in  1930,  for  instance,  had  a  value  of  219,000  fl. 
In  1934  the  total  value  of  exports  of  Dutch  milled  wheat  flour  is  listed  at 
5,400  fl.  Mill  offal  is  of  considerably  more  importance,  its  worth  in  1934  having 
been  3,052,000  fl.,  and  in  1933  2,566,000  fl. 

SOURCES  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 

Dutch  mills  must  use  35  per  cent  home-grown  wheat.  The  remaining  65 
per  cent  is  imported  with  price  playing  a  leading  part  in  the  allocation  of 
purchases.  For  the  period  from  1930  to  1934  the  quantities  of  wheat  and  rye 
which  have  been  milled  as  well  as  the  purchase  price  of  the  former  were  as 
appended: — 


Total  Total  Total 

Grown  in  the  Grown  in  Grown           Wheat  Value  Rye 

Year                           Netherlands.     Europe.  Ekewhere.         Milled.  Wheat.  Milled. 

In  Thousands  of  Metric  Tons.  Fl.  1,000.  M.  Tons. 

1930                                    25.107          27.361  597,063          649.531  64.661  37,417 

1931                                    71,114            8.035  587,586          666.735  45.828  48.004 

1932                                  176.602           19.118  600,301           796,021  58.698  43,438 

1933                                  241,658           14,867  497,687          754,212  C1,G00  52,879 

1934                                  274.514            7,311  510,729          792,554  67.899  41,624 


While  the  volume  of  imports,  which  includes  feed  wheats,  does  not  coincide 
with  the  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  used  by  the  flour  mills,  it  is  in  a  general 
way  indicative  of  its  origin.  In  1934  total  imports  were  493,670  metric  tons, 
of  which  slightly  over  50  per  cent  was  from  the  Argentine,  less  than  18  per 
cent  from  Canada,  and  about  7  per  cent  was  credited  to  the  United  States. 
The  balance  was  largely  from  Europe  and  of  a  quality  not  suitable  for  milling. 


SWISS  WHEAT  MARKET  SITUATION 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Swiss  franc  equals  $0-193  at  par  and  approximately  $0*32  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  hectare 
equals  2*471  acres.) 

Rotterdam,  August  28,  1935. — The  total  quantity  of  wheat  imported  into 
Switzerland  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
that  for  the  same  period  of  1934,  the  respective  figures  being  221,373  and 
205,774  metric  tons  with  236,872  metric  tons  in  the  corresponding  six  months 
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of  1933.  While  most  European  countries  have  during  the  past  few  years  in 
particular  been  increasing  their  domestic  wheat  production,  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  Switzerland  do  not  allow  much  margin  for  raising  the  level  of  the 
output  reached  before  the  beginning  of  the  depression.  As  a  consequence  the 
average  yield  of  the  inland  crop  is  only  slightly  above  that  of  1929,  although 
the  1935  harvest  promises  to  be  larger  than  usual. 

The  volume  of  present  imports  thus  does  not  show  much  disparity  in 
comparison  with  pre-depression  years,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  nearly 
all  other  European  wheat-importing  countries.  For  the  crop  year  which  ended 
on  August  31  only  Belgium  imported  a  larger  quantity  of  wheat  than  Switzer- 
land, while  the  Netherlands,  which  employs  35  per  cent  of  the  home-grown 
product,  took  about  the  same  quantity. 

Although  the  quantity  of  wheat  coming  into  the  country  has  remained 
fairly  constant,  there  has  since  1932  been  a  revolutionary  reorientation  as  to 
its  origin.  Prior  to  that  year  the  market  was  open  with  millers  free  to  make 
their  purchases  wherever  they  wished.  Thus  in  1929  Canada  supplied  over 
50  per  cent  of  all  imports,  the  United  States  about  18  per  cent,  and  Argentina 
some  21  per  cent. 

More  recently  quota  restrictions  have  been  applied,  which  have  diverted 
business  to  countries  with  which  barter  transactions  could  be  made  or  where 
Swiss  capital  was  tied  up  on  account  of  transfer  restrictions.  The  outcome 
has  been  that  European  countries,  some  of  which  are  not  normally  wheat 
growers,  are  now  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  Switzerland's  imports.  In  1934, 
for  instance,  only  approximately  18  per  cent  was  of  Canadian  origin  with  none 
from  the  United  States. 

Details  as  to  the  origin  of  imports  from  principal  countries  by  half-yearly 
periods  since  the  beginning  of  1934  are  subjoined:  — 


Principal  Countries  of 

Origin.  Jan.-June.  1934  July-Dec.,  1934  Jan.-June,  1935 

M.Tons.    1,000  francs  M.  Tons   1, 000  francs  M.  Tons.   1,000  francs 

Germany   17,927  1,521  1,510  212  349  35.5 

France  

Sweden  

Latvia  

Lithuania  

Hungary  

Roumania  

Turkey  

Morocco  

Canada  

Argentina  

Soviet  Russia  

Bulgaria  

Algiers.  

Jugoslavia  

Chili  


17,927 

1,521 

1.510 

212 

349 

35 

693 

68 

19,194 

1,631 

7,068 

649 

2,394 

199 

1,459 

134 

5,464 

458 

72.H5 

8,484 

18,936 

2,375 

11,473 

1.405 

196 

22 

2,654 

336 

7,827 

9ii 

6.761 

791 

2,467 

268 

41.231 

5,003 

45,649 

6.068 

32,543 

4,160 

45,658 

4.918 

157.228 

18.026 

148.712 

16,695 

22,193 

2.461 

335 

37 

14 

1 

3,566 

362 

347 

38 

770 

75 

2,236 

259 

1,425 

160 

1,957 

240 

205,774 

23,074 

255,231 

29,798 

221.373 

25,134 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

The  condition  of  the  1935  inland  cereal  crops  is  satisfactory  both  as  regards 
quality  and  quantity.  Maturity  has  been  hastened  by  the  warm  dry  weather 
of  the  summer  and  harvesting  was  carried  out  under  favourable  circumstances. 

The  area  sown  with  grain  crops,  together  with  the  actual  yield  in  1934 
and  the  estimated  production  for  1935,  are  as  follows: — 

1934  1934  1935 

Hectares  M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Winter  wheat                                     57.146  128.000  141.000 

Spring  wheat                                       9.464  17.300  17.500 

Rye                                                     14,211  32,000  31.000 

Oats                                                  10,026  20.400  20.900 

Barley  and  other  cereals..    ..            5,604  9.900  10,100 
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The  position  of  winter  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  August  was  87  and  of 
spring  wheat  82.  These  figures  are  approximate  to  very  good  and  are  above 
average.   Other  cereal  crops  were  similarly  well  situated. 

The  Government,  which  takes  over  home-grown  wheat  at  a  fixed  price,  has 
set  the  figure  for  the  1935  crop  at  34  francs  per  100  kilos  (at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange  about  $2.97  per  bushel). 

CURRENT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  wheat  consumption  of  Switzerland  during  the  past  crop  year  was 
approximately  19,200,000  bushels;  for  the  current  period  it  will  probably  be 
slightly  less. 

During  the  balance  of  the  calendar  year  added  restrictions  will  be  placed 
on  further  imports  from  either  Canada  or  Argentina  in  favour  of  purchases 
which  have  been  made  from  Hungary  as  well  as  other  European  countries  on 
a  compensation  basis  and  the  delivery  of  which  has  already  commenced.  Con- 
sequently the  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  during  the  second  half  of  1935  will 
fall  to  a  new  low  level,  which  will  bring  the  1935  total  well  below  that  of  the 
preceding  period. 

IMPORT  TRADE   OF  NORWAY 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(For  practical  purposes  one  Norwegian  krone  is  equivalent  to  one  English  shilling.) 

Items  of  Interest  to  Canada 

Oslo,  August  3,  1935. — In  the  report  on  "  Economic  Conditions  in 
Norway,"  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1621  (February 
23,  1935),  there  was  given  certain  preliminary  information  about  the  trade  of 
Norway  during  1934,  such  as  totals,  main  groups  of  imports,  and  exports  of 
special  interest  to  Canada.  This  information  was  available  from  the  prelim- 
inary trade  returns  published  by  the  Norwegian  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  detailed  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1934  have  recently  been  received, 
and  these  give  the  detailed  imports  and  show  countries  whence  shipped  to 
Norway.  Of  the  items  included  in  these  detailed  statistics,  the  following  have 
been  selected  as  being  of  chief  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  but  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  and  completeness  the  corresponding  figures  from  the  Canadian 
statistics  are  given,  where  possible.  The  lack  of  agreement  between  these 
figures  is  usually  explained  by  indirect  shipment.  The  figures  in  parentheses 
indicate  the  1933  imports. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Wheat. — The  total  imports  of  wheat  during  1934  amounted  to  166,536  tons 
(168,656),  of  which  68,888  tons  (59,851)  came  from  the  United  States,  45,731 
tons  (57,864)  from  Argentina,  41,127  tons  (26,348)  from  Soviet  Russia,  and 
2,379  tons  (6,593)  from  Canada,  this  figure  indicating  a  sharp  decline  as  com- 
pared with  1933.  According  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  Canada  shipped 
1,335,183  bushels  of  wheat  to  Norway  during  1934. 

Wheat  Flour  was  imported  to  a  total  of  44,885  tons  (50,361),  Canada 
being  the  most  important  supplier  with  17,653  tons  (18,963),  while  12,623  tons 
(14,464)  came  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  7,760  tons  (7,957) 
from  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  trade  returns  show  exports  to  Norway 
amounting  to  149,209  barrels. 

Cakes  and  Biscuits. — The  Norwegian  statistics  indicate  that  Norway 
imported  11-8  tons  (10-3)  of  cakes  and  biscuits  during  1934,  of  which  103 
kilograms  came  from  Canada.   This  item  is  not  included  in  the  Canadian  trade 
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returns,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  specify  exports  to  Norway  of  prepared  cereal 
foods  of  all  kinds  as  having  a  value  of  $6,198. 

Peas,  Beans,  and  Lentils. — These  imports  totalled  6,298  tons  (5,861),  of 
which  Poland  and  Danzig  shipped  1,365  tons  (1,510),  Germany  1,238  tons 
(2,015),  Sweden  1,074  tons  (342),  and  the  United  States  237  tons  (nil). 

Fresh  Apples  and  Pears. — Imports  of  fresh  apples  and  pears  amounted  to 
2,498  tons  (2,287-6),  most  of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  which  con- 
tributed 1,564-4  tons  (1,211-5),  while  273-3  tons  (254-4)  came  from  Australia, 
and  159-8  tons  (233-1)  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  No  imports 
are  credited  to  Canada  during  1934,  although  15-4  tons  are  shown  as  from 
Canada  in  the  previous  year.  The  Canadian  trade  figures  show  exports  to 
Norway  of  fresh  apples  to  a  value  of  $1,514  or  252  barrels. 

Prunes  and  Dried  Fruits. — Prunes  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  2,300-9 
tons  (2,005-4),  practically  all  of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  which 
supplied  2,235-5  tons  (1,718-6),  while  the  imports  of  other  dried  fruits  totalled 
761-3  tons  (856-5),  of  which  637-7  tons  (743-8)  were  shipped  by  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  Canada  shipped  12,000 
pounds  of  dried  apples  to  Norway  in  1934,  valued  at  $922. 

Miscellaneous  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Other  items  which  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  included  in  the  Norwegian  import  statistics,  but  which 
the  Canadian  trade  returns  indicate  as  having  been  shipped  to  Norway  from 
Canada,  are:  canned  or  preserved  fruits,  280  pounds  valued  at  $16;  fruit  juices 
and  fruit  syrups,  1,800  gallons  valued  at  $6,435;  canned  tomatoes,  195  pounds 
valued  at  $6;  and  canned  or  preserved  vegetables,  230  pounds  valued  at  $25. 

Casings. — Imports  of  casings  amounted  to  306-3  tons  (240-5),  about  half 
of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  which  shipped  143-7  tons  (93) ;  Denmark 
supplied  52-9  tons  (56-4),  Sweden  32-4  tons  (36-2),  China  31-1  tons  (25-7), 
and  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  12-3  tons  (11*5).  The  Canadian  trade 
figures  show  exports  to  Norway  valued  at  $2,024. 

Meats. — Unsmoked  meat,  other  than  in  whole  carcasses,  was  imported  to 
a  total  of  122-4  tons  (207-2),  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being  divided  between 
Argentina  with  47-5  tons  (86-3)  and  the  United  States  with  47-3  tons  (53-7). 
Canada  is  credited  with  approximately  1  ton  (4).  No  mention  is  made  of  this 
item  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns. 

Fresh  and  Frozen  Salmon. — Norway  imported  fresh  and  frozen  salmon  to  a 
total  of  3,362-3  tons  (3,062-3),  practically  all  of  which,  2,366-8  tons  (2,184-1), 
came  from  Denmark.    Canada  in  1933  supplied  3  tons. 

Salted  Salmon. — Imports  of  salted  salmon  aggregated  220-1  tons  (246-7), 
the  largest  supplier  being  the  United  States,  which  is  credited  with  179  tons 
(140-9),  while  Germany  supplied  15-3  tons  (41-6),  Denmark  13-9  tons  (13-1), 
and  Canada  6-2  tons  (10-3).  The  Canadian  returns  show  exports  of  pickled 
salmon  to  Norway  to  the  extent  of  2,097  cwts.  valued  at  $31,848. 

Miscellaneous  Food  Products. — Other  Canadian  foods  exported  to  Norway, 
and  shown  only  in  the  Canadian  returns,  are:  canned  salmon,  60  cwts.  valued 
at  $511;  canned  lobster,  136  cwts.  valued  at  $8,410;  and  honey,  1,320  pounds 
valued  at  $82. 

Sugar. — Of  colonial  products,  sugar  of  all  kinds  was  imported  to  a  total 
of  83,846  tons  (76,264),  of  which  49,223  tons  (41,426)  came  from  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  13,428  tons  (3,445)  from  the  United  States,  8,935  tons 
(12,734)  from  Czechoslovakia,  6,043  tons  (8,900)  from  Germany,  and  3,053 
tons  (4,768)  from  the  Netherlands.  From  Canada  no  imports  are  shown  for 
1934,  but  during  1933  Canada  supplied  1,085  tons.  According  to  the  Canadian 
trade  returns,  the  Dominion  shipped  31,330  cwts.  to  Norway  in  1933,  valued 
at  $145,087. 
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Candy. — Imports  of  candy  amounted  to  16-2  tons  (17-2),  of  which  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  were  the  main  suppliers  with  10-9  tons  (10-5). 

Syrup. — Of  ordinary  syrup  Norway  imported  17,519  tons  (16,332),  of 
which  12,475  tons  (12,121)  came  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Dry  Tobacco  Leaves.— These  imports  aggregated  2,444-4  tons  (2,235-1), 
most  of  which,  1,679-8  tons  (1,471-1),  came  from  the  United  States,  while 
Germany  supplied  306-5  tons  (330-4),  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
92-4  tons  (78-1),  Denmark  86-3  tons  (120-1),  the  Netherlands  82-2  tons 
(61-8),  and  Turkey  68-5  tons  (104-2). 

Smoking  Tobacco. — Imports  were  to  a  total  weight  of  38-9  tons  (33-2) 
of  which  20-9  tons  (12-9)  were  credited  to  the  Netherlands,  8-6  tons  (8-8) 
to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  6-9  tons  (6-8)  to  the  United  States. 

Liquors  and  Spirits. — The  imports  of  liquors  and  spirits  in  bottles  amounted 
to  200,305  litres  (158.367),  of  which  142,927  litres  (103,966)  came  from  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  47,457  litres  (43,002)  from  France.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  the  only  imports  from  Canada  of  beverages 
amounted  to  4  proof  gallons  of  whisky  valued  at  $26.  The  imports  of  liquors 
and  spirits  in  casks  totalled  745,070  litres  (770,836),  of  which  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  supplied  344,518  litres  (395,668),  and  France  321,815  litres 
(298,723). 

Cocoanut  Meal  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  4,907  tons  (3,688) ,  of  which 
1,742  tons  (1,275)  were  credited  to  the  United  States,  769  tons  (1,025)  to  Japan 
and  Korea,;  614  tons  (426)  to  iPoland  and  Danzig,  398  tons  (375)  to  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  102  tons  to  Canada.  No  imports  are  shown 
from  Canada  in  1933,  while  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns  this  item  does  not 
appear. 

Fishmeal  is  not  specified  in  the  Norwegian  statistics,  but  according  to  the 
Canadian  figures  4,480  cwts.,  valued  at  $12,000,  were  shipped  to  Norway  during 
1934. 

TEXTILES 

Real  Silk  Stockings  and  Socks. — These  imports  increased  during  1934  to 
607  kilos  (397) ,  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being  divided  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  which  were  credited  with  324  kilos  (164)  and  138  kilos 
(119)  respectively.  The  Canadian  trade  figures  show  exports  to  Norway  of 
552  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $4,730. 

Artificial  Silk  Stockings  and  Socks. — These  were  imported  to  the  extent 
of  49,396  kilos  (43,398),  of  which  Germany  supplied  35,806  kilos  (37,247), 
Czechoslovakia  9,709  kilos  (2,703),  Denmark  1,357  kilos  (1,531),  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  590  kilos  (287),  and  the  United  States  345  kilos  (148). 

Real  Silk  Fabrics. — These  imports  amounted  to  6,624  kilos  (6,130),  the 
most  important  contributors  being  France  with  1,573  kilos  (2,067),  Germany 
with  1,256  kilos  (1,562),  and  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  with  1,234 
kilos  (745). 

Artificial  Silk  Stockinet  and  Net  Material. — Of  these  imports,  which  totalled 
2,505  kilos  (2,660),  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  Germany  were 
practically  the  only  suppliers  with  1,508  kilos  (1,057)  and  800  kilos  (1,207) 
respectively. 

Ready-made  Garments. — These  of  artificial  silk  stockinette  with  trimming, 
and  others,  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  of  8,962  kilos  (9,422),  of  which 
6,138  kilos  (7,468)  came  from  Germany. 

Other  Artificial  Silk  Goods. — These  imports  increased  to  385,470  kilos 
(331,673),  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  as  the  chief 
suppliers— 116,318  kilos  (116,023)  and  113,845  kilos  (80,040)  respectively. 
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Silk  Clothing  of  All  Kinds.— Imports  of  22,878  kilos  (25,900),  Germany 
being  the  most  important  supplier  with  16,866  kilos  (20,800),  while  from  the 
United  States  only  657  kilos  (505)  were  imported. 

Miscellaneous  Silk  Goods. — The  Canadian  trade  returns  show  exports  to 
Norway  of  silk  and  manufactures  thereof  to  a  value  of  $82,  of  artificial  silk 
and  manufactures  thereof  to  a  value  of  $25,  and  34  corsets  and  brassieres  valued 
at  $84. 

Woollen  Felt  and  Press  Cloth. — These  for  technical  use  (largely  paper- 
makers'  felts)  were  imported  to  a  total  of  152,697  kilos  (147,584),  of  which 
Sweden  supplied  54,542  kilos  (50,955),  Germany  48,038  kilos  (43,770),  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  35,493  kilos  (25,575),  the  United  States  1,470 
kilos  (3,194),  and  Canada  893  kilos  (8,684).  The  Canadian  trade  returns 
mention  exports  to  Norway  of  manufactures  of  felt  to  a  value  of  $4,581,  a 
considerable  decrease  from  the  1933  figure,  which  amounted  to  $23,008. 

Woollen  Clothing. — These  imports  decreased  to  61,526  kilos  (100,475),  of 
which  37,617  kilos  (79,579)  were  credited  to  Germany,  8,251  kilos  (3,628)  to 
Denmark,  5,537  kilos  (5,326)  to  Austria,  and  4,294  kilos  (4,589)  to  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  Canadian  trade  returns  show  exports  of 
woollen  clothing  to  Norway  valued  at  $350. 

Cotton  Materials. — The  imports  of  cotton  materials,  weighing  at  least  400 
grammes  to  the  square  metre,  increased  to  190,360  kilos  (165,000),  the  chief 
exporters  being  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  which  supplied  55,713  kilos  (31,080), 
and  Germany,  which  supplied  50,421  kilos  (56,943).  Although  Canada  is  not 
listed  among  the  countries  of  origin  in  the  Norwegian  statistics,  the  Canadian 
trade  returns  show  exports  to  Norway  of  1,628  yards  (2,460)  of  cotton  fabrics 
valued  at  $369. 

Miscellaneous  Textile  Items. — The  following  textile  imports  from  Canada 
are  shown  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  although  they  are  not  specified  in 
the  Norwegian  import  statistics:  binder  twine,  594  cwts.  valued  at  $3,361; 
cotton  duck,  57,380  yards  valued  at  $14,679;  cotton  clothing  valued  at  $298 
($48);  and  other  manufactures  of  cotton  valued  at  $898  ($454). 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 

Sole  Leather. — Norway  imported  127-2  tons  (138-5)  of  sole  and  insole 
leather  during  1934,  of  which  43  tons  (46*7)  came  from  Denmark,  23-7  tons 
(38-7)  from  Sweden,  16-2  tons  (17-9)  from  Germany,  14-6  tons  (8-9)  from 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  14-3  tons  (10-4)  from  France.  No 
imports  are  shown  as  coming  from  Canada,  but  according  to  the  Canadian 
trade  returns  Canada  shipped  385  pounds  (31)  of  sole  leather  to  Norway 
valued  at  $139  ($10). 

Upper  Leather. — Imports  of  upper  leather  increased  from  192-5  tons  in 
1933  to  217  tons  in  1934,  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being  divided  between  Germany 
which  supplied  76-5  tons  (67-5),  and  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  which 
shipped  56-1  tons  (56-4),  while  Sweden  is  credited  with  30-7  tons  (24-9),  the 
United  States  with  25-9  tons  (14-8),  and  Denmark  with  12  tons  (12-2). 
The  Canadian  trade  figures  indicate  that  Canada  shipped  upper  leather — mostly 
patents— to  Norway  to  a  total  value  of  $15,463  during  1934  ($37,371). 

Leather  Footwear. — These  imports  totalled  102-7  tons  (112-1),  the  chief 
suppliers  being  Czechoslovakia  with  32-4  tons  (44-6)  and  Germany  with  31-5 
tons  (34-5),  while  Switzerland  shipped  12-8  tons  (9-6),  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  10-6  tons  (13),  Sweden  8-6  tons  (7),  and  the  United  States 
4-4  tons  (1-4).  The  Canadian  trade  returns  indicate  that  Canada  supplied 
32  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  of  leather  valued  at  $65. 
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Herring  Oil — The  total  weight  of  herring  oil  imported  amounted  to  1,228-5 
tons,  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  1933  imports,  which  totalled  4,745-7 
tons!  Most  of  this  oil  came  from  Iceland,  which  shipped  791  tons  (4,606-4), 
while  Japan  supplied  317-5  tons  (95-5),  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
43-4  tons  (34-8),  and  Portugal  27  tons  (nil). 

Miscellaneous  Fish  Oils. — These  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  4,697-9 
tons  (3,732-3),  Germany  being  credited  with  1,917-4  tons  (1,339-7),  and  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  with  1,243-7  tons  (1,258-1),  while  no  imports 
are  shown  from  the  United  States  during  1934  although  15-9  tons  came  from 
that  country  during  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  Canada  are  not  specified, 
but  the  Canadian  trade  returns  show  that  in  1934  Canada  shipped  22,103  gallons 
of  fish  oil  to  Norway  valued  at  $3,137. 

Mineral  Oils. — The  imports  of  mineral  oils  decreased  to  10,880  tons 
(13,208),  of  which  Germany  shipped  3,570  tons  (3,478),  the  United  States 
3,368  tons  (5,257),  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  2,182  tons  (2,669),  and 
Denmark  1,126  tons  (1,154).  In  the  Norwegian  statistics  Canada  is  not  speci- 
fied as  a  supplier  of  mineral  oils,  but  according  to  the  Canadian  returns  as 
much  as  2,002,350  gallons  of  mineral  oils  valued  at  $42,908  were  shipped  to 
Norway  in  1934,  as  compared  with  only  310  gallons  valued  at  $29  in  the 
previous  year. 

Cellulose  Lacquers. — These  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  119-9  tons 
(84-3),  the  principal  supplier  being  the  United  States  with  47  tons  (22-6), 
while  34-8  tons  (30-8)  came  from  Sweden,  18-5  tons  (11-9)  from  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  13-2  tons  (13)  from  Germany. 

Automobile  Tires. — Norway  imported  automobile  tires  to  the  extent  of 
691-4  tons  (567-5)  during  1934,  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being  held  by  the 
United  States,  which  shipped  419-7  tons  (258-7),  while  70-3  tons  (82-1)  came 
from  Belgium,  56-8  tons  (115-3)  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
51-5  tons  (nil)  from  Canada,  35-3  tons  (54-5)  from  Italy,  24-7  tons  (25-7) 
from  France,  and  21-6  tons  (9-1)  from  Germany.  According  to  the  Canadian 
returns,  Canada  exported  to  Norway  11,781  automobile  tires  valued  at  $77,630 
in  1934,  and  3,082  tires  valued  at  $15,425  in  the  previous  year. 

Inner  Tubes  for  Automobiles— These  are  not  specified  in  the  Norwegian 
statistics,  but  from  the  Canadian  trade  returns  it  appears  that  3,560  inner 
tubes  valued  at  $2,583  were  shipped  from  Canada  to  Norway  in  1934,  as  com- 
pared with  1,854  valued  at  $1,135  in  1933. 

Rubber  Soles  and  Heels. — These  imports  aggregated  128-5  tons  (129-4), 
of  which  the  United  States  shipped  41-3  tons  (44),  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  31  tons  (30-9),  Germany  27-3  tons  (23-4),  and  Belgium  14-9  tons 
(16-8). 

Galoshes  and  Rubber  Footwear. — These  are  shown  in  the  Norwegian  trade 
figures  as  having  been  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  552-7  tons  (455-2),  the 
chief  supplier  being  Japan,  which  shipped  306-1  tons  (134-3).  Other  con- 
tributors were  Sweden,  which  is  credited  with  63-2  tons  (109-7),  Czechoslovakia 
with  53-3  tons  (48-7),  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  with  41-6  tons 
(61-7),  Germany  with  33-1  tons  (32-9),  the  United  States  with  16-9  tons 
(20-3),  Canada  with  11-8  tons  (nil),  and  Finland  with  11-7  tons  (10-7).  In 
the  Canadian  trade  returns  this  item  is  divided  up  into  canvas  shoes  with  rubber 
soles,  of  which  Canada  exported  3,249  pairs  (1,320)  valued  at  $1,738  ($571), 
and  boots  and  shoes  of  rubber,  of  which  12,917  pairs  (21,374),  having  a  total 
value  of  $12,716  ($14,262),  were  shipped  to  Norway. 

Miscellaneous  Rubber  Goods. — All  other  manufactures  of  rubber  are 
grouped  together  in  the  Norwegian  statistics,  showing  a  total  import  of  677-7 
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tons  (585-8),  of  which  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  supplied  228-8  tons 
(278-8),  the  United  States  189-5  tons  (107-1),  Germany  92-2  tons  (93),  Dutch 
India  50-7  tons  (5-8),  and  the  Netherlands  28-6  tons  (nil) ;  no  mention  is  made 
of  Canada.  In  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  however,  this  item  is  divided  up 
and  small  exports  to  Norway  are  indicated  as  follows:  rubber  belting,  4,744 
pounds  (2,814)  valued  at  $1,184  ($644) ;  rubber  hose,  $1,684  ($903) ;  rubber 
clothing,  $3,624  ($360) ;  and  all  other  manufactures  of  india-rubber,  $4,822 
($5,198). 

WOOD  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Norway's  imports  of  wood  and  wood  products  are  small  and  not  of  great 
importance,  and  the  Norwegian  statistics  do  not  show  any  imports  of  these 
products  as  coming  from  Canada.  The  Canadian  statistics,  however,  specify 
exports  to  Norway  of  27  M  feet  of  Douglas  fir  logs  valued  at  $342  and  $1,144 
worth  of  other  sawmill  and  planing  mill  products,  as  compared  with  $2,276 
during  1933. 

Panelling  and  Insulation  Board. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  groups 
of  paper  products  mentioned  in  the  Norwegian  import  statistics,  the  total 
imports  of  which  amounted  to  764  tons,  a  considerable  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  1,425  tons  imported  during  1933.  The  chief  supplier  was  Swedeny  which 
shipped  419-5  tons  (954-3),  while  163-9  tons  (169-8)  came  from  the  United 
States,  77-4  tons  (71)  from  Germany,  and  76-2  tons  (139-1)  from  Finland. 

Wall  Paper. — Imports  were  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  218-8  tons  (211-7), 
of  which  89-3  tons  (87-2)  were  supplied  by  Sweden,  78-3  tons  (72-1)  by 
Germany,  22-9  tons  (27)  by  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  21-1 
tons  (16-2)  by  Switzerland.  The  Canadian  trade  returnes  indicate  that  the 
imports  from  Canada  increased  from  100  rolls  valued  at  $23  in  1933,  to  783 
rolls  valued  at  $497  in  1934. 

MINERALS  AND  METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 

Carbon  Electrodes. — The  import  trade  in  carbon  electrodes  increased  from 
2,418  tons  in  1933  to  5,834  tons  in  1934,  the  most  important  suppliers  being 
the  United  States  which  shipped  2,265  tons  (631),  Canada  which  contributed 
1,643  tons  (250),  and  Germany  which  exported  1,376  tons  (623),  while  Great 
Britain  is  credited  with  517  tons  (858).  According  to  the  Canadian  trade 
returns,  Canada  exported  carbon  and  graphite  electrodes  to  Norway  to  a  total 
value  of  $223,086,  an  important  increase  as  compared  with  1933  when  the 
exports  were  valued  at  $79,487. 

Nickel  Copper  Matte. — These  imports  increased  from  7,265-5  tons  in  1933 
to  8,508-8  tons  in  1934,  all  of  which  came  from  Canada.  The  Canadian  trade 
figures  show  exports  to  Norway  of  53,307  cwts.  (35,027)  of  fine  copper  con- 
tained in  ore,  matte,  regulus,  etc.,  to  a  total  value  of  $249,062  ($165,199),  and 
106,717  cwts.  (91,963)  of  nickel  contained  in  ore,  matte  or  speiss,  having  a 
total  value  of  $1,919,923  ($1,659,517). 

Manufactures  of  Aluminium. — These  were  only  imported  to  the  extent 
of  67-6  tons  (58-5),  the  countries  of  origin  not  being  specified  in  the  Norwegian 
statistics.  According  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  however,  Canada  shipped 
aluminium  articles  to  Norway  during  1934  to  a  value  of  $1,214  ($23). 

Bolts  and  Nuts  of  Iron  and  Steel. — These  were  imported  to  a  total  of 
569-9  tons  (510-5),  of  which  234-4  tons  (217-4)  came  from  Germany,  125-1 
tons  (82-1)  from  Sweden,  112-4  tons  (110-4)  from  the  Netherlands,  and  50-3 
tons  (49-1)  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  Canadian  figures 
indicate  that -Canada's  contribution  amounted  to  236  cwts.  (139),  valued  at 
$3,339  ($1,984). 
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Lead  in  Pigs. — These  imports  increased  from  2,231-9  tons  in  1933  to  3,216-4 
tons  in  1934,  the  chief  contributor  being  the  United  States,  which  shipped  1,613-3 
tons  (285-9),  while  Mexico  is  credited  with  528-4  tons  (233-7),  Germany  with 
452-6  tons  (1,164-4),  Australia  with  203-2  tons  (203-7),  Spain  with  197-2  tons 
(nil),  and  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  with  137-1  tons  (189-7).  The 
Canadian  trade  returns  show  that  imports  from  Canada  decreased  from  2,239 
cwts.  valued  at  $4,613  in  1933  to  672  cwts.  valued  at  $1,156  in  1934. 

Copper  and  Bronze  Wire. — These  imports  increased  to  2,997-6  tons 
(1,906-3),  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being  credited  to  the  United  States,  which 
supplied  1,982-4  tons  (1,224-6),  while  433-1  tons  (41-2)  came  from  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  371-3  tons  (182-2)  from  Sweden,  128-7  tons 
(256-8)  from  Germany,  and  50-9  tons  ) nil)  from  Canada.  The  Canadian 
returns  show  exports  to  Norway  of  insulated  copper  wire  and  cable  to  a  value 
of  $473  ($540). 

Other  metal  items,  not  specified  in  the  Norwegian  statistics,  but  shown  in 
the  Canadian  trade  returns  as  having  been  shipped  to  Norway,  are:  copper  in 
rods,  strips,  sheets,  plates,  and  tubing,  1,122  cwts.  valued  at  $9,951;  and 
platinum  contained  in  concentrates,  etc.,  2,833  ounces  (2,222)  valued  at  $110,569 
($88,440). 

Saws  and  Saw  Blades. — The  import  trade  in  saws  and  saw  blades  was 
valued  at  443,225  kroner  (352,597),  the  bulk  of  these  imports  coming  from 
Sweden,  which  is  credited  with  253,572  kroner  (205,702),  while  the  United 
States  shipped  for  73,997  kroner  (56,471),  Germany  for  66,312  kroner  (49,888), 
and  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for  33,342  kroner  (24,771). 

Ploughs. — Norway  imported  511  ploughs  (500)  to  a  total  value  of  33,923 
kroner  (30,395)  during  1934;  the  countries  of  origin,  however,  are  not  specified. 
In  the  Canadian  returns  Canada's  contribution  is  valued  at  $272  ($160) .  Local 
manufacture  is  strong. 

Garden  and  Farm  Tools. — These  are  not  specified  in  the  Norwegian  statis- 
tics, but  the  Canadian  figures  indicate  that  such  articles  were  exported  to 
Norway  to  a  total  value  of  $1,948  ($1,511). 

Parts  for  Farm  Implements  and  Machines  exported  to  Norway  from  Canada 
during  1934  were  valued  at  $308,  a  considerable  decrease  as  against  $5,547  in 
the  previous  year. 

Miscellaneous  Tools  and  Implements. — These  were  imported  to  a  value  of 
3,446,555  kroner  (2,783,905),  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being  divided  between 
Germany  and  Sweden,  which  are  credited  with  1,143,837  kroner  (1,111,847)  and 
1,078,460  kroner  (833,818)  respectively.  The  United  States  shipped  for  570,754 
kroner  (286.440),  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for  328,397  kroner 
(294,443),  and  Denmark  for  151,597  kroner  (134,643).  Canada,  which  shipped 
for  2,647  kroner  in  1933,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  1934  statistics. 

SHIPS,   VEHICLES,    MACHINERY,  ETC. 

Ships. — Norway  imported  9  second-hand  steamships  to  a  total  of  18,981 
registered  tons,  of  which  4  ships  of  15,044  registered  tons  came  from  Canada, 
the  Canadian  trade  returns  giving  their  total  value  at  $70,000. 

Passenger  Automobiles. — The  number  of  passenger  automobiles  imported 
totalled  2,744  units  (1,464)  to  an  aggregate  value  of  8,103,000  kroner  (4,195,000  ), 
of  which  1,390  (740)  valued  at  4,036,000  kroner  (2,216,000)  came  from  Denmark, 
where  two  United  States  assembly  plants  are  located,  872  (318)  valued  at 
2,850,000  kroner  (995,000)  from  the  United  States,  225  (149)  valued  at  492,000 
kroner  (372,000)  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  150  (125) 
valued  at  398,000  kroner  (290,000)  from  Germany. 

Automobile  and  Aeroplane  Parts. — These  were  imported  to  a  value  of 
2,409,154  kroner  (2,141,737),  the  United  States  having  shipped  for  1,000,893 
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kroner  (739,867),  Denmark  for  662,935  kroner  (628,806),  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  for  299,276  kroner  (281,762),  Germany  for  156,921  kroner 
(139,938),  Sweden  for  95,521  kroner  (78,397),  France  for  64,298  kroner 
(163,913),  and  Canada  for  5,764  kroner  (nil).  According  to  the  Canadian  trade 
returns,  Canada's  exports  to  Norway  of  parts  for  automobiles  were  valued  at 
$1,920  in  1934  as  compared  with  $907  in  1933. 

Accumulators  and  Parts. — These  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight 
of  438  tons  (592-4),  of  which  135-4  tons  (71-7)  are  credited  to  the  United 
States,  88-8  tons  (62-4)  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  87-9  tons 
(314-1)  to  Germany,  83-2  tons  (99-5)  to  Sweden,  28  tons  (28-9)  to  Denmark, 
and  9-6  tons  (10-8)  to  Canada.  According  to  the  Canadian  returns,  Canada's 
contribution  was  valued  at  $3,421  ($1,928). 

Vacuum  Cleaners  and  Parts. — Imports  were  to  a  total  value  of  514,000 
kroner  (305,434) ,  the  bulk  of  these  coming  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ger- 
many, which  shipped  for  190,699  kroner  (113,273),  175,562  kroner  (101,841), 
and  141,010  kroner  (84,643)  respectively,  while  3,364  kroner  (nil)  came  from 
the  United  States,  and  3,193  kroner  (5,267)  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 

Adding  and  Calculating  Machines  and  Parts. — These  imports  increased  con- 
siderably, from  288,676  kroner  in  1933  to  432,004  kroner  in  1934.  The  chief 
suppliers  were  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  which  shipped  for  253,593  kroner 
(141,842)  and  132,940  kroner  (96,448)  respectively,  while  Germany  is  credited 
with  38,300  kroner  (20,624),  Switzerland  with  4,183  kroner  (4,598),  and  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  with  2,111  kroner  (21,870).  The  Canadian  trade 
figures  show  exports  to  Norway  of  10  adding  and  calculating  machines  having 
a  total  value  of  $750. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery. — Other  items  exported  from  Canada  to  Norway 
during  1934,  specified  only  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  are:  one  internal 
combustion  engine  valued  at  $1,500,  and  machinery  and  parts  n.o.p.  to  a  total 
value  of  $4,934  ($446). 

As  the  above  import  statistics,  as  published  by  the  Norwegian  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  are  based,  not  on  the  countries  of  origin,  but  on  the 
countries  from  which  the  goods  are  shipped  direct  to  Norwegian  ports,  they 
cannot  be  taken  as  accurate  in  so  far  as  any  particular  country  is  concerned. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  wheat,  where  most  of  the  imports  stated 
as  coming  from  the  United  States  are  undoubtedly  of  Canadian  origin. 


TRADE  OF  TIENTSIN  IN  1934 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

III.   Trade  with  Canada 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  involved  in  Tientsin-Canadian  import  and 
export  trade  for  the  years  1933  and  1934  shows  a  remarkable  improvement  in 
Canada's  sales  to  this  territory.  These  figures  are  contained  in  the  following 
table  expressed  in  Yuan  (Chinese  standard  silver  dollars  valued  at  Can.  $0.26 
m  1933  and  Can.  $0.33  in  1934)  :— 

1934  1933  Increase. 

(Figures  in  Yuan  dollars.) 

Total  trade   2,717,014  1,710,884  1.006.130 

Imports   1.698,782*  771,640*  927.142* 

Exports   1.018,232  939.244  78,988 

Balance  of  trade   +   680.550  -    167,604  848,154 

translated  from  gold  units  (t>he  monetary  unit  in  which  aill  import  statistics  are  shown) 
into  Yuan  dollars  at  2  to  1. 
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Whereas  in  1933  Canada  had  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  with  Tientsin, 
it  was  wiped  out  in  1934  and  was  replaced  by  a  favourable  balance  which 
amounted  to  over  25  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  between  the  two  countries  and 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  Canada.  Nor  was  this  accomplished 
by  a  diminution  in  Tientsin's  exports  to  Canada,  which  also  increased  by  over 
8  per  cent,  but  rather  by  the  120  per  cent  increase  in  Canada's  exports  to  this 
port.  The  remarkable  rise  in  the  value  of  newsprint  imported  from  Canada, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  that  of  timber,  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  improve- 
ment in  the  year  under  review.  Present  indications  are  that,  in  spite  of  the 
acute  depression  now  prevalent,  imports  from  the  Dominion  in  1935  to  this  main 
port  of  North  China  will  exceed  those  for  the  year  under  review. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items,  with  their  value  expressed 
in  Yuan  dollars,  which  formed  a  part  of  Tientsin's  exports  to  Canada  during 
the  years  1934  and  1933:— 


Commodity.  1934  1933 

Total   1,018,232  939,244 

Dried  egg  albumen   15,469  7,426 

Sausage  casings   5,000  .... 

Dressed  goat  skins   3,800  .... 

Kid  skins   ....  19,284 

Lamb  skins   39.065  88.029 

Skins,  mats,  and  rugs,  n.e.e   56,906  43,368 

Skins  (clothing)   350  323 

Beans  and  peas   2,625  .... 

Walnut  kernels   798,383  706,925 

Walnuts  in  shells   25,976  36.645 

Medicinal  substances  and  spaces   2,424  1,991 

Drawn-thread  work   378  2,043 

Woollen  carpets   39,123  19,357 

Br,ass\vare   4,420  919 

Metals  and  metallic  products,  n.e.e   1,942  1,574 

Earth,  sand,  stone  and  manufacture®   6,297  871 

Strawbraid   3,920   

Curios  and  antiques   1,645  974 


By  far  the  most  important  item  of  export  is  shelled  walnuts,  which  in 
spite  of  a  short  crop  in  1934,  increased  somewhat  in  value.  This  item  alone 
accounted  for  78  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  Canada  in  the  year  under 
review,  and  when  walnuts  in  shell  are  added,  the  importance  of  this  one  product 
is  apparent.  There  was  as  well  a  moderate  rise,  writh  one  or  two  exceptions,  in 
the  majority  of  the  skins  and  furs  items,  and  this  trade  is  expected  to  show 
higher  figures  in  1935. 

Heretofore  a  noteworthy  proportion  of  Canada's  consumption  of  North 
China  products  has  been  purchased  from  stocks  held  by  United  States  firms, 
and  such  stocks  have  naturally  been  credited  in  export  statistics  to  the  United 
States.  Recently,  however,  Canadian  importers  have  shown  an  increasing 
tendency  to  purchase  direct  from  exporters  in  North  China,  and  in  future  years 
the  trade  figures  should  reflect  more  accurately  the  consumption  in  Canada  of 
products  shipped  from  this  territory. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  which  entered  into  the  imports 
from  Canada  into  Tientsin  during  1934.  The  values  are  expressed  in  gold  units, 
which  is  the  monetary  unit  used  by  the  Customs  in  all  import  figures.  The 
average  value  of  this  unit  in  1933  was  $0.52  Canadian  currenc3^  and  in  1934 
$0.66.  For  those  two  years  the  Yuan  or  silver  dollar  was  just  half  of  those 
values  in  each  case. 
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Commodity. 


1934  1933 
Gold  Units,    Gold  Units. 


Total 


849.391  385,820 
836 

1,264  3,169 
9,188  1,724 


Cotton  piece  goods,  n.e.e  

Textile  products  , 

Metals  and  ores,  n.e.e  

Prime  movers  and  parts  

Motor  cars  

Radio  sets  

Miscellaneous   metal   manufactures.  . 

Salted  herrings  

Condensed  milk  

Animal  products  and  groceries,  n.e.e 

Wheaten  flour  

Cereals  and  flour,  n.e.e  

Medicinal  substances  and  spices .  .  . 

Wines   and  spirits  

Dyes,  pigments,  paints,  etc  

Newsprint  

Wrapping  paper  , 

Printing  paper,  n.e.e  

Writing  paper  

Paper   and  paperware,  n.e.e  

Hides,  leathers,  etc  

Timber,  ordinary  softwood  

Railway  sleepers  

Timber   and  wood,  n.e.e  

Rubber  tires  and  tubes  

Postal  parcels,  n.e.e  


424  147 

6.146  1.362 

6,245  8.538 

8,099  9,154 

44.170  60,484 

3.042  4,013 

1.398  385 

9.515  6.382 

9.709  12.712 

496.444  73.728 

2.033  673 

2.312   

2.327 

367  1,074 

1  1,260 

152.327  131.510 

81.470  44.512 

1.922  4 
873 

1.179  871 


4,197 
2.000 
360 


Much  the  most  important  item  in  Canada's  exports  to  Tientsin  in  1934 
was  newsprint,  This  article  accounted  for  58  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from 
Canada  and  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  rose  in  value  by  573  per 
cent.  This  new  business  was  not  a  displacement  of  the  newsprint  of  other 
countries,  but  rather  was  made  possible  through  the  increased  use  of  this  com- 
modity in  North  China.  The  total  imports  from  all  countries  increased  to 
g.u. 1,274,578  in  1934  from  g.u.683,134  in  the  previous  year,  a  rise  in  value  of 
almost  100  per  cent.  However,  the  greater  part  of  this  rise  was  due  to  the 
increased  price  of  newsprint  as  the  volume  by  weight  in  the  two  above  years 
was  respectively  172,389  and  144,344  metric  tons,  a  difference  of  only  19  per 
cent.  Nevertheless,  the  marked  progress  made  in  this  commodity  is  gratifying, 
the  more  so  since  bookings  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  do  not  fall  far 
short  of  the  entire  1934  sales.  Of  the  whole  item  the  percentages  credited  to 
the  main  supplying  countries  were:  Japan,  47;  Canada,  30;  United  States,  3-5; 
and  Sweden,  2-3.  Canada's  share  of  the  total  trade  in  1933  amounted  to  10 
per  cent. 

Next  in  value  comes  the  timber  group,  all  items  in  which  showed  improved 
figures  as  well.  Ordinary  softwoods,  principally  Douglas  fir,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  hemlock  and  cottonwood,  surpassed  the  previous  year's  value  by  17 
per  cent,  and  railway  sleepers  rose  by  83  per  cent.  As  mentioned  previously, 
the  larger  imports  were  due  to  greater  railway  construction  in  the  interior  and 
augmented  building  activity  in  North  China  generally.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  total  imports  in  1935  of  either  of  these  items  will  equal  those  for  the  year 
under  review  as  the  acute  depression  now  prevailing  has  severely  curtailed  pur- 
chases of  lumber  and  timber  generallv.  Of  the  softwoods  item,  in  which  the  total 
imports  amounted  to  g.u. 1,308,875  ig.u.  1,041,879  in  1933),  the  United  States 
supplies  38  per  cent  and  Canada  11  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  divided  in 
small  quantities  among  a  number  of  other  countries.  Of  the  total  imports  of 
railway  sleepers  totalling  g.u.973,882  (g.u.379,858) ,  the  United  States  supplied 
74  per  cent,  Siam  16  per  cent,  and  Canada  8  per  cent,  the  remainder  going  to 
Russia. 

Wheat  flour,  which  holds  third  place,  showed  a  decrease  of  27  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  previous  years.   This  was  to  be  expected  as  the  trade  in  flour, 
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once  the  most  important  item  in  imports  from  Canada  into  Tientsin,  has  pro- 
gressively decreased  since  the  imposition  of  heavy  customs  duties  upon  it  and 
the  consequent  rise  of  the  Chinese  milling  industry.  Locally  milled  flours  have 
displaced  foreign  flours  almost  wholly  with  the  exception  of  the  very  high  grades 
and  special  flours  for  particular  uses.  The  revival  of  this  trade  is  considered 
to  be  highly  unlikely  while  the  present  level  of  customs  duties  is  maintained 
and  the  Chinese  milling  industry  continues  to  compete.  The  total  imports  of 
flour  were  valued  at  g.u.232,663  (g.u.5,716,310) ,  showing  a  decrease  from  1933 
of  96  per  cent,  which  meant  practically  wiping  out  the  entire  trade.  Of  the 
small  amount  which  was  imported,  the  United  States  supplied  to  a  value  of 
g.u. 139,846  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total;  this  was  purchased  under  the  credit 
extended  to  China  in  the  form  of  the  Wheat  and  Cotton  Loan.  The  remaining 
shares  of  note  were  15  per  cent  each  for  Japan  and  Canada. 

Other  items  of  interest  are  those  which  show  increases  over  last  year  or 
appear  in  the  statistics  for  the  first  time.  Of  these  progress  is  expected  to  be 
made  in  metals  and  ores,  salted  herrings,  groceries,  whiskey  and  various  types 
of  paper  and  rubber  goods. 

Although  much  smaller  total  imports  are  expected  in  1935,  due  to  the  severe 
crisis  which  North  China  is  now  entering,  it  is  expected  that  when  the  1935 
figures  are  available  they  will  show  that  the  value  of  Canada's  exports  to  this 
territory  will  be  at  least  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than  those  for  the  year  under 
review. 


JAPAN'S  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  average  rate  of  the  ven  in  1932  was 
31  cents;  in  1933,  28  cents;  and  in  1934,  30  cents  Canadian  funds). 

Kobe,  August  14,  1935. — The  mining  industry  in  Japan  has  been  improving 
steadily  since  1932  and  showed  a  large  increase  in  production  in  1933.  A  quick- 
ening of  demand  on  the  part  of  munitions  and  other  heavy  industries  and  the 
continued  activity  in  the  export  field  were  the  principal  causes.  Only  partial 
figures  are  available  for  1934,  but  the  favourable  trend  has  persisted,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  a  further  increase  took  place  in  that  year.  The  value  of  the 
total  production  in  1933  is  given  as  358,240,648  yen,  as  compared  to  254,781,908 
yen  in  1932,  being  a  gain  of  over  40  per  cent.  According  to  value,  the  principal 
mining  products  were  as  follows  in  1932  and  1933: — 

Production  of  Minerals  in  Japan  Proper 


1932  ,  1933 

Yen.  Yen. 

Coal   142.441.296  196,026.967 

Copper   39,120,840  50,771.985 

Gold   25,924.770  33,790.368 

Pig  iron   5,149,221  11,015,524 

Iron  pyrites   7,514,695  9,974,995 

Zinc   6,032.611  9,746.556 

Silver   5,386,849  8,037.277 

Sulphur   4,616,084  7,500.318 

Tin.  .   1,601,074  2,758.522 

Tin  ores   862,157  1,850.230 

Lead   1,071,842  1,357,829 

Chromite   356,581  714,688 

Phosphoric  ores   213,372  414.034 

White  arsenic   273,633  383,579 

Manganese   377,314  743.981 

Bismuth   212,025  382.570 
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1933 

1934 

Yen. 

Yen. 

248.773 

298,301 

7,682,248 

13,923.838 

14,158,23-5 

10,375.598 

2.430.842 

2,886,569 

20,925,393 

600 

481,561 

371,283 

101,836 

563,005 

22,616 

16,123 

Other  minerals,  production  of  which  was  valued  at  less  than  100,000  yen  in 
1933,  were  antimony,  quicksilver,  tungsten,  and  graphite.  In  spite  of  the 
increased  value  of  the  mineral  production,  Japan  produces  only  a  small  part  of 
her  requirements.  Coal  is  the  largest  item  in  her  production,  but  much  of  it  is 
unsuitable  for  coking  and  supplies  for  that  purpose  have  to  be  imported. 

Exports  of  minerals  from  Japan  are,  therefore,  relatively  insignificant,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 

Exports  of  Minerals  from  Japan 


Plumbago!  

Silver  (coin  and  -bullion)  

Coal  

Sulphur  

Gold   (coin  and  bullion)  

Manganese  

Copper    (ingots  and  slabs)  

Antimony  

Sulphur  is  practically  the  only  product  in  which  domestic  production  exceeds 
domestic  requirements.  In  the  products  listed  above,  imports  are  larger  than 
exports,  the  trade  being  made  up  of  quantities  unsuitable  for  domestic  use. 

Exports  of  silver  show  a  considerable  increase,  out  of  proportion  to  pro- 
duction. However,  a  large  part  of  these  consisted  of  indirect  shipments  from 
China.  The  Japanese  trading  account  was  satisfactory  in  1934,  and  gold  ship- 
ments were  negligible. 

The  import  trade  in  mineral  products  reaches  a  considerable  figure,  and 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  items.  Particulars  as  listed  in  the  Japanese  trade 
returns  are  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Minerals  into  Japan 


Asbestos  

Talc  and  soapstone  

Phosphorite  

Gypsum  

Cryolite  

Clay  

Plumbago  

Coal  

Dolomite  and  magnesite  

Iron  ores  

Zinc  ores  

Platinum  

Pig  iron  

Ferro-manganese  

Aluminium    (ingot   and  slabs)  

Copper    (ingot   and  slabs)  

Lead   (ingot  and  slabs)  

Tin    (ingot   and  slabs)  

Zinc  (ingot  and  slabs)  

Nickel  (ingot  and  s'labs)  

Mercury    

Antimony  and  sulphide  of   antimony..  .. 

Japan  is  wholly  dependent  on  imports  for  nickel  and  aluminium.  In  practi- 
cally every  item  in  the  above  table,  imports  in  1934  were  of  greater  value  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Slightly  higher  prices  were  responsible  for  part  of  these 
gains,  but  in  most  cases  an  increase  in  quantity  was  also  recorded. 

Asbestos. — Canada  and  the  United  States  (principally).  Russia  and  East  Africa. 
Talc  and  Soapstone — Manchukuo. 

Phosphorite. — Egypt,  Islands  in  the  Pacific  (referred  to  in  the  trade  returns  as  "other 
Oceanian  countries"),  the  United  States,  and  Mexico. 


1933 

1934 

Yen. 

Yen. 

3.342.530 

4,607,522 

1.267.293 

1,137.576 

15,374,392 

16.677,252 

205,350 

235,646 

147.546 

423,840 

1,002.645 

1,333,858 

635,475 

986,465 

36.657,486 

47,192.729 

1.402.632 

1,688,747 

12,839,961 

19,420,762 

2,035.567 

689,402 

3.803.379 

4,456,543 

25,251,759 

26,528,461 

13.088 

8,790 

5,806,889 

7,431.016 

7,476,099 

26.171.208 

11,901.947 

17,903.409 

10,670,743 

15,316.604 

7.461.5&2 

7.227,645 

10,905.239 

8,789,182 

1,672,638 

2,582,517 

865.830 

1,049,525 
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Gypsum. — Italy  (principally),  Germany,  Egypt,  and  China. 
Cryolite. — Denmark,  Germany,  the  United  States  and  Holland. 
Clay. — Manchukuo  and  Kwantung  Province. 
Plumbago. — India. 

Coal. — Manchukuo  (principally),  China,  French  Indo-China,  and  Russia. 
Dolomite  and  Magnesite. — Manchukuo  (principally),  China,  and  the  United  States. 
Iron  Ores — Straits  Settlements,  China,  and  Australia. 

Zinc  Ores. — Canada,  India,  Great  Britain,  French  Indo-China,  and  the  United  States. 
Platinum. — Russia  and  the  United  States. 
Pig  Iron. — Manchukuo  and  India. 
Feno-manganese. — Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Aluminium. — Canada,  Norway,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 
Copper. — United  States. 

Lead. — Canada,  the  United  States,  India,  and  Australia. 

Tin. — Straits  Settlements  (principally),  China,  and  Hongkong. 

Zinc. — Canada,  Australia,  and  the  United  States. 

Nickel. — Great  Britain,  Norway,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

Mercury. — Italy,  Spain,  China,  and  Great  Britain. 

Antimony  and  Antimony  Sulphide. — China  (principally). 

Canada's  share  in  the  mineral  trade  of  Japan  is  given  in  the  following  table 
for  the  years  1933  and  1934,  according  to  value: — 


Japan's  Imports  of  Minerals  from  Canada 


1933  1934 
Yen  Yen 

Asbestos   1.170,448  1,378,492 

Zinc  ores   107,437  250,032 

Aluminium    (ingots  and  slabs)   2,483,219  4,025,991 

Lead   (ingots  and  slabs)   5,542,380  7,405,503 

Zinc   (ingots  and  slabs)   3,957.146  3,419,811 

Nickel  (ingots  and  slabs)   851,116  1,025,989 

In  the  case  of  asbestos,  Canada  supplied  over  one-third  of  Japan's  imports 
and  was  the  largest  individual  supplier.  Zince  ores  supplied  by  Canada  were 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  imports;  but  the  Dominion  was  the  largest  supplier 
of  aluminium  with  over  half  the  total.  Canada  was  the  largest  individual 
supplier  of  lead,  and  was  credited  with  nearly  half  the  total  imports.  In  zinc 
also,  Canada  supplied  nearly  half  of  the  imports.  According  to  the  trade  returns, 
Great  Britain,  Norway  and  the  United  States  shipped  to  Japan  more  nickel  than 
Canada  in  1934.  Most  of  the  nickel,  however,  originated  in  Canada.  As  Japan 
is  intending  to  recall  all  silver  coins  and  substitute  nickel  coins,  the  demand  for 
nickel  should  increase. 


JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1935: 

A  CORRECTION 

In  the  introductory  note  to  the  above  report  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  the  value  of  the  yen  for  the  period  January  to  June, 
1933,  was  erroneously  given  as  30  cents:  that  was  the  value  for  the  January-to- 
June  period  of  1934,  with  which  the  comparisons  in  the  report  were  made;  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933  it  was  26  cents. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

NEEDLES  AND  FISHING  TACKLE 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1638  (June  26,  1935,  page  1157),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 
writes  that  Parliamentary  sanction  has  been  given  to  Merchandise  Marks  (Im- 
ported Goods)  No.  6  Order,  1935.  This  requires  the  undermentioned  descriptions 
of  imported  goods  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  at  the  time  of  sale  or  exposure 
for  sale: — 

A.  (i)  Hand  sewing  needles. 

(ii)  Hosiery  machine  needles,  and  hooks  and  points  used  in  connection  therewith. 

(iii)  Sewing  machine  needles  and  hooks  used  in  connection  therewith. 

(iv)  Gramophone  needles  of  metal. 

(v)  Bodkins  and  stilettos  for  industrial  purposes. 

(vi)  Crochet  hooks. 

(vii)  Knitting  needles  and  knitting  pins. 

B.  Fishing  rods  and  reels  whether  imported  complete  or  in  parts. 

C.  The  following  requisites  for  fishing: — 

(i)  Landing  net  rings. 

(ii)  Gaff  hooks 

(iii)  Fishing  lines,  casts,  and  traces. 

(iv)  Fish  hooks. 

(v)  Artificial  baits  (other  than  flies). 

(vi)  Floats. 

The  method  of  marking  stipulated  is  as  under: — 

(a)  Where  the  articles  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  wrappers  or  containers. — Stamped 
or  printed  on  each  wrapper  or  container  or  on  a  label  securely  affixed  to  such  wrapper  or 
container. 

(b)  Where  the  articles  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  on  a  card. — Stamped  or  printed  on 
the  front  of  the  card  or  on  a  label  securely  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  card. 

(c)  Where  the  articles  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  otherwise  than  in  a  wrapper  or  con- 
tainer or  on  a  card. — Stamped  or  printed  on  a  label  securely  attached  to  each  article,  or  sten- 
cilled, incised  or  impressed  on  the  article  itself,  provided  that  where  any  goods  other  than 
fishing  rods  or  reels  are  selected  by  the  purchaser  from  a  container  or  card,  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient compliance  with  this  order  if  the  container  or  card  bears  an  indication  of  origin  clearly 
visible  to  intending  purchasers. 

The  order  will  come  into  force  on  November  13,  1935. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  an  application  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  sodium  bichromate  and 
potassium  bichromate. 

The  committee  announce  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation in  connection  with  the  application  previously  advertised  for  the 
removal  from  the  free  list  of  fellmongered  wool  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1627,  April  6,  1935,  page  583). 

Goods  of  the  kinds  in  question  which  are  Canadian  products  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
continue  to  enter  duty  free. 

Irish  Free  State  Wheat  Regulations 

Mr.  A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  August  28,  1935,  that  an  Order  has  been  issued  under  the  Agricultural 
Produce  (Cereals)  Act,  1935,  fixing,  during  the  cereal  year  1935-36,  the  home- 
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grown  wheat  quota  for  each  licensed  mill  for  the  ensuing  cereal  year  at  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  milling  quota  allotted  to  that  mill.  This  compares  with 
8  per  cent  to  lOf  per  cent  in  the  previous  year,  and  4  per  cent  in  the  year 
1933-34.  Acreage  under  wheat  is  at  present  estimated  at  170,000  acres  as 
against  89,000  acres  last  year. 

Importations  of  wheat  into  the  Irish  Free  State  for  1934  amounted  to 
9,473,475  cwts.,  valued  at  £2,699,067,  which  was  a  slight  increase  as  compared 
with  1933.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  were:  Australia,  4,261,763  cwts.;  United 
States,  2,225,418  cwt.;  Canada,  2,062,256  cwts.;  and  Argentina,  474,357  cwts. 
Under  the  Budget,  Financial  Resolutionsr  passed  by  the  Dail  in  May  of  this 
year,  a  customs  duty  of  6d.  per  cwt.  for  revenue  purposes  was  imposed  on  all 
wheat  entering  the  Irish  Free  State. 

To  ensure  that  wheat  will  be  taken  from  farmers'  hands  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  second  order  requires  Free  State  millers  to  provide  storage  and  drying  plant 
for  80  per  cent  of  the  full  amount  of  Irish  wheat  that  they  will  have  to  take 
for  milling  during  the  year.  Accommodation  must  be  available  at  millers'  stores 
by  September  1,  and  at  least  40  per  cent  of  their  quota  of  home-grown  wheat 
must  be  taken  up  by  the  end  of  October,  and  80  per  cent  by  the  end  of 
December.  The  remaining  20  per  cent  must  be  taken  from  farmers,  5  per  cent 
monthly,  and  entirely  cleared  by  the  end  of  May,  1936. 

Under  the  new  scheme,  the  payment  of  bounty  to  the  farmers,  which  for 
the  last  crop  year  amounted  to  8s.  7d.  per  barrel  of  280  pounds,  is  transferred 
from  the  State  to  the  millers,  who  will  now  pay  the  full  price  of  wheat  (a 
standard  price  guaranteed  by  the  Government),  viz.,  26s.  per  barrel,  to  the 
growers,  on  delivery. 

Irish  Free  State  Prohibits  Imports  of  Certain  Animal  Feeds 

Mr.  A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises  that, 
by  an  order  made  by  the  Minister  for  Agriculture  under  the  Agricultural  Produce 
(Cereals)  Act,  1933,  the  importation  of  all  earth  nut  (otherwise  known  as 
ground-nut)  products,  coconut  products,  fish  meal  and  fish-meal  flakes  for 
use  as  feeding  stuffs  for  animals  is  prohibited  as  from  August  27.  Licences 
may  be  issued  by  the  Minister  for  the  importation  of  coconut  products  only. 

Irish  Free  State  Quota  on  Tires 

The  Irish  Free  State  Executive  Council,  on  August  23,  issued  orders  fixing 
the  quotas  for  specified  sizes  of  motor  tires  and  tubes  for  the  fourth  quartei 
of  1934  at  300  for  outer  covers,  as  against  16,000  for  the  previous  quarter,  and 
600  for  inner  tubes,  as  against  21,000  for  the  previous  quarter.  Quotas  for 
specified  sizes  of  motor  and  push  cycle  tires  for  the  period  October  1,  1935,  tc 
March  31,  1936,  were  also  fixed  at  100  for  both  outer  covers  and  inner.  The 
quotas  for  these  tires  for  the  previous  three  months  were  125,000  and  110,000, 
respectively.  These  reductions  in  the  quotas  are  imposed  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  factory  in  Cork  is  in  steady  production. 

Irish  Free  State  Export  Bounty  on  Fresh  Herrings 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  September  3,  1935,  that  the  Irish  Free  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  that  an  export  bounty  will  be  paid  on  consignments  of  fresh  herrings 
exported  to  British  markets  up  to  October  31,  1935.  The  bounty  rate  is  not  a 
definitely  fixed  sum  but  will  amount  to  the  British  customs  duty  charged  in 
respect  of  such  importation  into  British  markets. 
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Irish  Free  State  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act,  1933 

MAIZE  MEAL  MIXTURE 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  September  2,  1935,  that  the  Minister  for  Agriculture  in  the  Irish 
Free  State  has  made  an  order  under  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act, 
1933,  requiring  that  maize  millers  of  the  Free  State  increase  from  30  per  cent 
to  33^  per  cent  the  weight  of  home-grown  cereals  to  be  included  in  maize  meal 
mixture  as  from  the  2nd  instant. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  millers  who  use  oat  kernels  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  mixture  will  be  required  to  incorporate  22%  per  cent  of  such  kernels  in  the 
mixture,  that  is  two  parts  of  oat  kernels  to  seven  parts  of  maize. 

Netherlands  Import  Restriction  on  Zinc  in  Sheets 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam, 
advises  that  during  the  period  September  1,  1935,  to  February  29,  1936,  imports 
of  zinc  in  sheets  into  the  Netherlands  are  to  be  limited  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
average  quantity  imported  from  each  exporting  country  per  six  months  during 
the  years  1931  and  1932.  This  percentage  is  the  same  as  that  prevailing  during 
the  previous  six  months.   The  quota  prior  to  March  1,  1935,  was  70  per  cent. 

Increase   of   Monopoly   Tax   in   the  Netherlands 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  writes 
that,  effective  on  September  4,  1935,  the  Netherlands  monopoly  tax  on  grain  and 
all  grain  products  has  been  increased.  Reference  was  made  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1593  (August  11,  1934)  to  the  different  grain  and  cereal 
products  which  are  subject  to  a  monopoly  tax  when  imported  into  the  Nether- 
lands.   Commodities  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are: — 

Old  Rate  New  Rate 

Fl.  Fl. 

Wheat                                                                                 1.50  2.00 

Barley                                                                                    1.50  2.00 

Oats                                                                                    3.00  3.50 

Buckwheat                                                                              1.00  1.50 

Rye                                                                                     4.50  5.00 

Oatmeal                                                                                  6.75  7.00 

Macaroni                                                                                2.25  2.50 

Wheat  flour                                                                            6.75  7.00 

A  ministerial  order,  effective  September  4,  1935,  increases  the  monopoly 
tax  on  fish  meal  and  meat  meal  when  imported  into  the  Netherlands,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1634  (May 
25,  1935),  page  952,  from  1  fl.  to  1-50  fl.  per  100  kilos. 

Belgian  Import  Regulations  for  Edible  Fats 

By  virtue  of  a  law  dated  July  8,  and  published  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  ol 
July  31,  butter,  margarine  or  other  edible  fats  imported  into  Belgium  must: 

(1)  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  purity  delivered,  or  recognized,  by  the 
Government  of  the  exporting  country;  (2)  contain  at  least  82  per  cent  of  fat; 

(3)  be  free  of  all  foreign  matter  other  than  ordinary  salt,  organic  ferments, 
and  certain  authorized  colouring  matter.  In  addition,  all  butter  imported  must 
bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  producer  or  seller. 

Prices  for  Domestic  Wheat  and  Rye  in  Sweden 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes  under 
date  of  August  30,  1935,  that  by  royal  resolution  of  August  16,  1935,  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  the  Swedish  Millers'  Association  for  home-grown  wheat  and  rye 
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during  the  period  June  1  to  July  31 ,  1936,  when  the  Millers'  Association  are 
required  by  contract  with  the  Swedish  Government  to  buy  all  millable  grain 
offered  to  them,  have  been  fixed  at  $1.20  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $1.05  per 
bushel  for  rye,  as  compared  with  $1.38J  and  $1.15|  respectively  for  the  same 
period  in  1935. 

Certificate  of  Origin  Required  for  Guatemala 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes 
that  effective  November  15,  1935,  a  certificate  of  origin  is  required  for  shipments 
to  Guatemala,  obviating  the  necessity  of  a  consular  invoice  and  bill-of-lading 
visa.  Such  certificate  must  be  issued  by  a  recognized  chamber  of  commerce  and, 
together  with  the  commercial  invoice,  must  be  legalized  by  a  diplomatic  or 
consular  representative  of  Guatemala  or,  if  neither  is  available  at  point  of  origin, 
by  a  corresponding  official  of  a  friendly  nation. 

Regulations  Governing  the  Importation  of  Seed  Potatoes  into  Argentina 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  of  August  17  that,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment of  August  8,  but  just  recently  published  in  the  Official  Bulletin,  all  imports 
of  seed  potatoes  into  Argentina  must  be  fully  certified  seed.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  new  decree,  certified  seed  potatoes  will  be  understood  to  be  those  that  have 
been  produced  in  fields  inscribed  under  the  special  services  of  certification  of 
seed  potatoes,  subject  to  the  established  regulations  and  inspected  periodically 
by  officials  of  the  National  or  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture,  or  officials 
of  experimental  stations  of  the  countries  of  origin. 

It  is  also  stipulated  that  each  one  of  the  containers  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
must  carry  a  label  of  certification  authorized  by  the  official  department  under 
which  the  certification  is  issued.  If  the  name  of  the  variety  is  not  inscribed 
on  the  ticket  of  certification,  it  must  be  stamped  on  the  container. 

The  above  regulations  will  come  into  effect  60  days  from  August  8. 

Panama  Duty  on  Dental  Supplies 

A  Resolution  of  the  Panama  Government,  dated  August  21,  1935,  estab- 
lishes a  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  materials  and  goods  (including  gold) 
for  use  in  dental  clinics  and  not  otherwise  given  a  specific  rate  in  the  tariff, 
instead  of  the  former  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  blue  prints  have  been  received  from  Mr.  L.  M. 
Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  for  machinery  required 
by  the  Queensland  State  Railways,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manu- 
facturers at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No. 
28936) . 

Tenders  should  be  mailed  promptly  to  the  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  A.  Murton), 
Queensland  State  Railways,  G.P.O.,  Box  1429  T,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  by  regis- 
tered post,  and  endorsed  "  Tenders  for  Machinery  and  Cranes,"  accompanied 
by  a  deposit  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tender. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

Supply  and  delivery  of  machine^  for  round  house  and  shop  equipment,  including  horizon- 
tal milling  machine;  stroke  slotting  machine;  high-speed  planing  machine;  Universal  sur- 
facing, boring,  milling,  and  tapping  machine;  radial  drilling  machine;  hydraulic  flanging 
press;  horizontal  plate-bending  machine;  Universal  grinding  machine  and  railway  cranes 
(tenders  close  October  3). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  16 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  September  16,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  tlhe  week  ending 
September  9,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Present  or 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country- 

Unit 

Former 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Ra 

Gold  Parity 

Sept.  9 

Sept.  16 

.1407 

$  .1889 

$  .1897 

34 

.1001 

.1687 

.1700 

2 

.0072 

.0131 

.0131 

6 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0296 

.0415 

.0417 

3* 

.2680 

.2206 

.2222 

3* 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0217 

.0219 

4 

.0392 

.0660 

.0663 

3 

. .  .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.4030 

.4051 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 

4.9450 

4.9750 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0095 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6772 

.6789 

6 

.1749 

.2969 

.2983 

4 

Italy  

.0526 

.0816 

.0819 

5 

.0176 

.0228 

.0229 

5 

.2680 

.2482 

.2502 

.0442 

.0451 

.0452 

5 

.0060 

.0083 

.0082 

4i 

.1930 

.1368 

.1375 

5 

.2680 

.2549 

.2567 

2£ 

.1930 

.3259 

.3271 

2£ 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0021 

1.0062 

14 

.4245 

.3292* 

.3315* 

.2686t 
.0833* 

.2697t 
.0843* 

.Milreis  (paper) 

.1196 

n<  — 

.0513t 
.0511* 

.0541t 
.0513* 

Chile  

.1217 

4* 

.0411f 

.0413+ 

.9733 

.5462 

.5653 

4 

.4985 

.2777 

.2793 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2341 

.2410 

6 

.1930 

.2606 

.2576 

— 

1.0342 

.8032 

.8068 

— 

 Peso 

1.0000 

1.0014 

1.0050 

— 

 Dollar 

.4950 

.5129 

— 

.3650 

.3727 

.3757 

3£ 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2906 

.2926 

3.6 

.4020 

.6785 

.6812 

4 

 Dollar 

.3710 

.3910 

.  Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4531 

.4562 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5763 

.5817 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0279 

1.0030 

4.8666 

4.9550 

4.9850 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0279 

1.0030 

.0392 

.0660 

.0663 

0392 

.0660 

.0663 

4.8666 

3.9550 

3.9800 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0910 

5.1000 

4.8666 

3.9875 

4.0100 

South  Africa  . 

4  8666 

4.9383 

4.9700 

• 

Official,    t  Unofficial 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange: — 

Small  scale  gold  shipments  have  commenced  again  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States.  Usual  seasonal  influences  creating  strength  in  the  American  dollar 
at  this  time  of  year,  together  with  the  attraction  of  foreign  capital  by  advances 
in  New  York  security  markets,  have  combined  to  produce  this  movement.  The 
Canadian  dollar  turned  weaker  in  terms  of  most  major  currencies  for  the  week 
ended  September  14,  following  a  short  interval  of  independent  strength  in  the 
preceding  week.  The  Dutch  guilder  again  declined  sharply  due  to  rumours  that 
the  reconvening  of  the  Dutch  Parliament  on  September  17  would  be  followed 
by  devaluation.  On  September  14  the  £  sterling  at  Montreal  was  quoted  at 
$4-9734,  or  three  cents  higher  for  the  week,  while  New  York  funds  commanded, 
a  premium  of  -J  of  1  per  cent,  up  \  of  1  per  cent  for  the  week. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
T;he  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Out. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


•Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commoditv 


Foodstuffs — 

Dried  Fish  

Salmon,  Frozen  

Canned  Fish:— Sardines,  Salmon 
(for  export  to  the  Philippines) 
Flour  (for  export  to  Honduras) .  . 

Miscellaneous — 

White  Oats  

Cotton  Yarn  for  Hosiery  

Prints,  Shirting,  Sheeting,  Flan- 
nelette, Tapestry,  Furnishing 
Velvets  

Rubber  Clothing  (Fishermen's) . . 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  

Vacuum  Cleaners,  Upright  Type 
(Electric  Household)  

Sanitary  Ware  (Cheap  Toilets, 
Seats,  Basins,  Sinks)  

Engineers'  Files  and  Rasps  

Pick  Handles  (for  export  to  Peru). 

Wire  Nails  (All  Sizes)  

Second-hand  Steel  Rails,  Flat- 
footed   

Paints  and  Varnishes  

Electrical  Material  (House)  


No. 


717 

718 

719 
720 


721 
722 


723 
724 
725 

726 

727 
728 
729 
730 

731 
732 
733-35 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic. 
Glasgow,  Scotland  

New  York,  U.S.A  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Havana,  Cuba  

Havana,  Cuba  

Sydney,  Australia  

New  York,  U.S.A  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Melbourne,  Australia  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Bristol,  England  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

Calcutta,  India  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchasing  Agent. 
Purchasing  Agent. 


Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchasing  Agents. 
Purchase. 

Purchasing  Agents. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Direct  Purchase. 
Direct  Purchase. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES — Concluded 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

M  iscellaneou  s — Continued . 

Trolley  Wire  (Cadmium,  "Phono- 
electric'',   and   High  Strength 
(Silicon)  

School      Supplies,  Stationery 
Items,  Desk  Requisites  

Bond  Papers  

Kraft  and  Sulphite  Pulp  

Chemical  and  Mechanical  Pulp 
for  Paper  Making  

Kraft  Paper,  Ribbed  and  Plain.  . 

736 

737 
738 
739 

740 
741 

Sydney,  Australia  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. . . 

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Batavia,  Java  

Agency. 

Direct  Purchase. 
Direct  Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl.  Sept.  27;  Duchess  of  York,  Oct.  4;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  Oct.  11;  Duchess  of  Bedford.  Oct.  18— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Sept.  27; 
Andania,  Oct.  11 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Sept.  27;  Beaverford,  Oct.  4;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  11;  Beaverbrae, 
Oct.  18;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Sept.  27;  Ausonia,  Oct.  4; 
Alaunia,  Oct.  11;  Ascania,  Oct.  18 — all  Cunard-'White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen.  Sept.  26;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  3;  Manchester 
Producer,  Oct.  10;  Manchester  Regiment.  Oct.  17;  Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  24 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Sept.  27;  Norwegian,  Oct.  18;  Salacia, 
Nov.  8 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansc  a.— Boston  City,  Oct.  8;  Bristol  City.  Oct.  29— both  Bristol 
City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — 'Montcalm,  Oct.  5;  Montrose,  Oct.  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow.— Sularia,  Sept.  27;  Airthria.  Oct.  4;  Kastalia,  Oct.  11;  Athenia,  Oct.  18— all 
Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull.—Kyno.  Sept.  26;  Kelso.  Oct.  14— both  Ellerman's  Wjlabn  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Oct.  3;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  17; 
Cairnross,  Oct.  31 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Dunaff  Head,  Sept,  25;  Kenbane  Head,  Oct.  7;  Melmore  Head, 
Oct.  23 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverhill,  Sept.  27;  Beaverford,  Oct.  4;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  18— 
all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Sirens.  Sept.  24;  Hada  County,  Oct.  8;  Olaf 
Bergh,  Nov.  1 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam.— Evanger,  Oct.  5;  Grey  County.  Oct.  16;  Brant  County.  Nov.  1— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Hagen,  Oct.  4;  Koenigsberg,  Nov.  1— both  Hamburg-American  North- 
German-Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen);  Beaverdale.  Oct.  11;  Beaverford,  Nov.  8— both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Gunvor.  Sept.  23;  Sonja,  Oct.  15— both  Canada- 
Mediterraneo  Line. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Stockholm,  and  Helsingfors.— Braheholm,  Swedish- 
America-Mexico  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  St.  John's,  kewfoundland,  and  St.  Pienc-M iquclon.—A??;\,  Sept.  25;  a  steamer, 
Oct.  10— both  Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Sept.  27  and  Oct.  11. 

To  Comerbrook,  Ncivfoundland.— North  Voyageur,  Sept.  23  and  Oct.  7;  Delia,  Oct.  4 
and  18— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda) ,  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
Oct.  3;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Oct.  17;  Chomedy,  Oct.  31— all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras).— <Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  2;  Lady  Somers,  Oct.  16— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti. — Cathcart,  Sept.  27;  Cavalier,  Oct.  11 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.. 
Sept.  24  and  Oct.  8. 

T o  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  Monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires . — L.  A.  Christensen  (calls  at  Montevideo  but  not  at  Santos), 
Canada-South  America  Line,  Sept.  24;  Bretagne  (calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro),  Oct.  4;  Uganda, 
Oct.  19;  a  steamer,  Oct.  26 — all  International  Freighting  Corp. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Eastbourne,  Oct.  6;  City  of 
Salisbury,  Nov.  6 — both  Canada-Far  East  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Scottish,  Sept.  30; 
Canadian  Challenger,  Oct.  26 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  Oct.  8;  Canadian 
Highlander.  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Mobile,  Oct.  3;  a  steamer,  Nov.  3 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Cochrane.  Sept.  27;  Calgary,  Oct.  25 — both  Elder-Dempster  Lines  (call  at  Sierra  Leone); 
Silverteak.  Oct.  10;  Silverlarch,  Nov.  5 — both  Kerr-Silver  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain.  Sept.  28;  Montrose,  Oct.  12 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Newfoundland,  and  Arorth  Shore  Ports. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  Sept.  25  and  Oct.  9. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  24;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  12 — both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  19;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  5 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Cairnvalona.  Oct.  2;  Cairnmona,  Oct.  24 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Quaker  City  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  3. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Sept,  29;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  6;  Manchester 
Producer,  Oct.  13;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  19 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  23;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  7; 
Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  21 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Quaker  City  (calls  at 
Hamburg  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  3. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pidulski,  (calls  at  Gydnia),  Gydnia-America  Line. 
Sept.  30  and  Oct.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Sept.  23  and  Oct.  7; 
Rosalind,  Oct.  14 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
Sept.  23;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Railway  &  SS.  Co.,  Sept.  25; 
Nova  Scotia.  Sept.  24;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  12 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  5;  Lady  Drake,  Oct.  12; 
Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  26 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Sept.  29 
and  Oct.  13. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cathcart,  Sept.  30;  Cavalier, 
Oct.  14 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Sept.  25;  Ciss,  Oct.  9 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Sept.  23;  Cornwallis,  Oct.  7;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  Oct.  21 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java .— Silverteak,  Sept.  25; 
Cingalese  Prince,  Oct.  9;  Silversandal,  Oct.  30;  Chinese  Prince,  Nov.  20— all  Silver-Prince 
Line. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Djambi,  Java-New  York  Line,  Sept.  30. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St~ 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  1;  Lady  Drake,  Oct.  8; 
Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  Sept.  27;  Cadmus,  Oct.  17 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — Galveston,  American  Pioneer 
Line,  Oct.  5. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Sept.  28;  Hiye  Maru,  Oct.  12; 
Heian  Maru,  Oct.  26 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  Oct.  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Oct.  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  Nov.  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Nov.  16— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Tyndareus  (does  not  call  at  Manila),  Oct.  6;  Ixion,  does  not  call  at  Manila),  Oct.  27; 
Tantalus,  Nov.  17— all  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverhazel,  Sept.  30;  Silverash,  Oct.  31 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Monowai,  Oct.  9;  Niagara,  Nov.  6 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  October. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki  (call 
at  Apia),  Oct.  13 — Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Boren,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct.  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine.  Oct.  5;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow), 
Oft.  19;  Nebraska,  Nov.  2 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements 
offer) . 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Amerika,  Sept.  25;  Europa,  Oct.  26 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordraux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  October. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Sept.  29;  Nordstjernan,  Oct.  9;  Argentina, 
Oct.  31 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste— Ollina,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct.  10. 

To  Port  0}  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) .— Bronnoy,  Canadian  Transport 

Co.,  Sept.  23. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Laurenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  Oct.  5;  a  steamer,  Oct.  15 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Leikanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool.— Pacific  Pioneer  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester).  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  25;  California  Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre),  B.  W. 
Greer  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Oct.  12. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Montgomery  City,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  Ltd..  Sept.  31; 
Europa,  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Oct.  26. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NjS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar.  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:   Richard  Grew,  Trade   Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 

Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.    (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 

Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Rentier's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  CANADIAN  WHEAT  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 

London,  September  11,  1935. — The  announcement  of  the  fixing  by  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  of  a  minimum  price  of  87^  cents  per  bushel  for  No.  1 
Northern  Manitoba  wheat,  has  created  considerable  interest  in  grain  and 
milling  circles  in  this  country,  as  the  price  fixed  is  higher  than  was  generally 
anticipated.    A  minimum  of  below  80  cents  was  expected  in  some  quarters. 

The  Times  is  unusually  optimistic  regarding  the  outlook  for  the  market- 
ing of  Canadian  wheat  and  predicts  that,  taking  into  account  the  world 
wheat  outlook  and  such  factors  as  a  smaller  European  crop  and  the  position 
in  Argentina  and  Australia,  important  countries  are  likely  to  look  to  Canada 
during  the  present  cereal  year  for  rather  more  than  half  their  supplies. 

Apart  from  the  general  considerations  already  referred  to,  the  uncertainty 
in  the  European  situation  and  the  consequent  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  ^  contingencies  affecting  food  supplies  has  resulted  in  a  quick- 
ened market  in  the  buying  of  futures,  and  this  has  perhaps  been  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  cumulative  causes  of  recent  rises  in  the  price  of  grain  which 
is  now  affecting  the  price  of  flour. 

SURPLUS  FOR  MILLING 

In  a  public  statement,  the  President  of  the  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Asso- 
ciation made  significant  comment  upon  a  press  statement  to  the  effect  that 
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"  The  world's  requirements  were  virtually  unaltered  from  last  season  "  and 
that  therefore  the  world's  surplus  on  this  showing  was  37,000,000  qrs.  in 
excess  of  requirements  compared  with  an  excess  of  49,000,000  qrs.  last  season. 
He  said  that  this  could  not  be  accepted  without  reserve  by  experienced 
traders,  as  he  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  there  is  or  will  be  "  any  sur- 
plus at  all  of  good  sound  wheat  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  for  human 
consumption,"  taking  into  account  the  possibility  "  of  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  wheat  from  this  year's  production  being  of  a  low 
grade,  due  to  rust  and  frost,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  use  except  for  animal 
feed."  He  said  that  although  statisticians  and  Government  officials  recognize 
a  great  difference  between  barley  which  is  fit  for  malting  and  barley  which 
is  fit  for  animal  feeding  only,  they  do  not  appear  to  differentiate  between 
wheat  that  is  fit  for  making  flour  and  low-grade  wheat,  as  it  is  too  readily 
assumed  that  wheat  is  just  "  wheat  "  and  fit  for  all  purposes. 

FLOUR  PRICES 

Although  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  Canadian  wheat  had  had  no  effect  so 
far  upon  the  price  of  flour,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  mention  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  rise  in  market  price  of  grain,  the  London  millers  have  announced 
that  the  current  price  of  standard  grade  flour  in  the  home  counties  is  now 
28s.  per  280  pounds — 6d.  to  Is.  less  delivered  within  the  London  district.  The 
price  is  subject  to  the  addition  of  the  wheat  quota  which  is  at  present  4s.  6d. 
per  280  pounds,  and  which,  added  to  the  price  of  flour,  makes  a  total  of 
32s.  6d.  This  is  an  advance  of  Is.  upon  the  price  fixed  a  fortnight  ago.  As 
a  result  of  the  increase  it  is  possible  that  bakers  in  the  London  district  and 
Home  Counties  may  shortly  increase  the  price  from  7-£d.  to  8d.  for  a  4-pound 
loaf,  as  under  the  Food  Council's  scale  the  maximum  price  of  bread  rises  to 
8d.  a  4-pound  loaf  when  the  price  of  standard  grade  flour  in  the  London 
district,  plus  the  quota  payment  (now  4s.  6d.  per  280-pound  sack)  rises  above 
31s.  a  sack. 

CANNED  AND  DRIED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

C.  H.  West,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  September  11,  1935. — The  United  Kingdom  is  still  the  world's 
largest  market  for  imported  supplies  of  canned  fruits  preserved  in  syrup,  and 
since  the  war  the  growth  in  imports  has  been  continuous,  according  to  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Council,  and 
entitled  "  Canned  and  Dried  Fruit  Supplies  in  1934." 

Last  year  imports  reached  the  record  level  of  173,000  tons  as  against  151,000 
tons  in  1933  and  160,000  tons  in  1932,  the  previous  highest  year.  The  most  rapid 
advance  was  in  imports  from  Australia,  which  amounted  to  25,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  15,000  tons  in  1933;  imports  from  Canada  also  reached  a  new  high 
level  of  5,700  tons.  Supplies  received  from  Empire  countries  as  a  whole  rose  to 
44  per  cent,  the  highest  figure  ever  reached. 

Peaches,  pears,  and  pineapples  still  form  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  total 
imports.  Supplies  of  other  fruits  continue  to  expand,  however,  and  in  1934  repre- 
sented 27  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  as  compared  with  23  per  cent  in  1932. 
This  increase  is  principally  noted  in  shipments  of  fruit  salad,  grapefruit,  and 
canned  oranges.  The  popularity  of  apricots  is  waning.  Imports  of  plums  show 
small  expansion,  but  those  of  currants  and  berries  are  tending  to  decrease,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  growth  in  the  home  production  of  these  fruits. 
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There  has  been  considerable  development  since  the  war  in  the  import  trade 
in  fruit  preserved  without  sugar.  This  classification  includes  fruit  and  fruit  pulp 
in  cans  and  bottles  and  in  other  types  of  container,  for  use  in  jam  making  and 
the  confectionery  trades,  and  also  peel  and  other  raw  materials  of  the  food  manu- 
facturing industries.  In  1934  total  imports  of  fruit  preserved  without  sugar 
amounted  to  41,000  tons,  a  decline  from  the  previous  year  of  12,000  tons,  largely 
due  to  smaller  imports  of  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  blackberry  pulp.  A  sub- 
stantial increase  in  imports  from  Canada,  mainly  of  canned  apples,  raised  the 
Empire  proportion  of  this  trade  to  13  per  cent  in  1934  as  compared  with  9  per 
cent  in  the  preceding  year. 

Imports  of  all  classes  of  dried  fruits  have  tended  to  decrease,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  plums  and  prunes,  which  remain  about  the  same.  Imports  from  Empire 
countries  of  dried  tree  fruits,  chiefly  prunes  and  dried  apricots  from  Australia 
and  South  Africa,  rose  to  4,500  tons,  the  highest  figure  ever  recorded,  and  repre- 
sented nearly  9  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

With  the  exception  of  currants,  all  classes  of  canned  and  dried  fruits  are 
now  imported  in  larger  quantities  than  before  the  war,  canned  fruits  preserved 
in  sugar  showing  by  far  the  greatest  proportionate  increase.  There  is  some 
ground  for  stating  that  this  rapid  growth  in  imports  of  canned  fruit  has  affected 
the  demand  for  dried  tree  fruits.  Price  is  an  important  factor,  but  canned  fruit 
has  been  comparatively  cheap  in  recent  years,  and  it  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  such  fruits  as  prunes,  apricots,  apples,  pears,  etc.,  in  that  it  requires  no 
preparation  for  use. 

Imports  of  crystallized,  glace  or  metz,  and  drained  fruits  in  1934  amounted 
to  60,000  cwts.  with  a  declared  value  of  £229,000,  which  was  30  per  cent  less 
than  the  average  of  about  85,000  cwts.  (declared  value  £393,000)  for  the  previous 
five  years.  In  1934,  the  first  year  in  which  separate  returns  for  the  different 
varieties  under  this  heading  have  been  available,  cherries  formed  90  per  cent  of 
the  total.  France  is  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  supply,  contributing 
87  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  varieties  last  year,  while  Russia  supplied  9  per 
cent.   Empire  sources  accounted  for  only  240  cwts. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

In  the  United  Kingdom  returns  canned  vegetables  in  the  preserving  of  which 
sweetening  matter  has  been  used  are  included  with  other  foodstuffs  made  with 
sweetening  matter.  From  an  examination  of  the  trade  returns  of  the  chief  export- 
ing countries,  however,  it  is  possible  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  import  trade 
in  the  more  important  classes  of  canned  vegetables.  The  latest  figures  avail- 
able are  for  1933,  in  which  year  the  total  imports  of  canned  vegetables  probably 
amounted  to  between  970,000  and  980,000  cwts.  as  contrasted  with  just  over 
1,000,000  cwts.  in  1932.  The  decline  is  attributable  to  a  substantial  fall  in  ship- 
ments of  tomatoes  from  both  Italy  and  Spain,  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 
Total  imports  of  canned  tomatoes  probably  amounted  to  810,000  cwts.  in  1933 
and  880,000  cwts.  in  1932.  Imports  of  other  vegetables  for  the  two  years  men- 
tioned were  roughly  as  follows:  peas,  26,000  to  29,000  cwts.  (25,000  to  27,000 
cwts.) ;  beans  (including  baked  beans  and  pork  and  beans),  60,000  cwts.  (40,000 
cwts.) ;  corn,  9,000  cwts.  (7,000  cwts.). 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

No  statistics  of  the  total  output  of  the  canning  industry  in  Great  Britain 
are  available  since  1932.  In  that  year  the  production  of  canned  and  bottled 
fruit  was  estimated  at  689,000  cwts.,  and  of  canned  and  bottled  vegetables  at 
235,000  cwts.  for  fresh  and  710,000  cwts.  for  reprocessed  vegetables.   The  packs 
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of  home-grown  fruits  declined  in  both  the  subsequent  years,  the  most  marked 
decreases  being  in  canned  cultivated  blackberries  and  loganberries.  On  the  other 
hand  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  repacking  of  fruit  salad  from  imported 
varieties  of  canned  fruits,  and  an  expansion  in  the  output  of  reprocessed  dried 
vegetables,  i.e.  peas  and  baked  beans. 

The  chief  varieties  of  fruits  canned  in  Great  Britain  are  those  which  are  not 
as  a  rule  imported  in  large  quantities.  Peaches,  pears,  apricots,  and  pineapples 
still  account  for  about  four-fifths  of  all  canned  fruits  in  syrup  imported  into  this 
country,  and  most  of  the  balance  is  made  up  of  canned  fruit  salad.  As  regards 
canned  vegetables,  the  chief  variety  imported  is  tomatoes,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  produced  in  English  factories  are  peas  and  baked  beans. 

In  1934  there  were  seventy-one  factories  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  nine  fruit  canneries  in  Scotland.  Some  vegetable  canning 
is  done  by  the  latter,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUPPLIES 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  aforementioned  report  is  the  section  dealing 
with  the  distribution  of  canned  fruits  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Judging  by  the 
arrivals  in  the  different  areas,  pineapples  were  by  far  the  most  favoured  fruit  in 
London  and  the  South,  followed  by  peaches  and  pears.  In  the  western  area,  in 
Lancashire,  in  Hull  and  the  Northeast  Coast  area,  and  in  Scotland,  pears  occupied 
first  place,  this  preference  being  especially  marked  in  Scotland.  Peaches  and 
pineapples  were  next  in  importance  in  Bristol  and  South  Wales,  in  Lancashire, 
and  in  Hull  and  the  Northeast  Coast.  Apples  followed  pears  as  second  in  import- 
ance in  Scotland.  The  same  preferences  were  reported  in  a  retail  survey  under- 
taken by  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  in  1929,  which  would  indicate  that  once 
established  they  become  more  or  less  firmly  fixed. 


IRISH  FREE  STATE  BREWING,  DISTILLING,  AND  TOBACCO 

INDUSTRIES 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  August  29,  1935. — According  to  preliminary  statistics  recently  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  more  beer  was  brewed  and  con- 
siderably more  whisky  was  distilled  in  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1934  than  in  1933. 
In  the  case  of  whisky  the  increase  was  over  100  per  cent.  The  output  of  cigarettes 
from  Irish  tobacco  factories  also  increased  during  the  same  period,  but  some  of 
this  increase  was  apparently  at  the  expense  of  pipe  tobacco.  While  a  very  slight 
decline  in  the  production  of  snuff  is  recorded,  no  less  than  227,327  pounds  of  this 
commodity,  worth  £119,681,  were  manufactured  in  the  Free  State  last  year. 

The  figures  of  production  for  the  brewing  industry  are  as  follows:  stout, 
porter,  ale,  and  beers,  1,893,588  barrels  (£8,623,889)  in  1934  as  against  1,834,251 
barrels  (£8,473,938)  in  1933.  The  total  value  of  all  products,  including  malt, 
yeast,  and  grains,  was  £8,743,722  as  against  £8,588,743  in  1933.  During  1934, 
3,936  persons  were  employed  in  the  brewing  industry  as  against  3,952  in  1933, 
and  the  wages  paid  totalled  £587,695  as  against  £591,173  in  1933. 

The  figures  of  production  for  the  distilling  industry  are  as  follows:  distilled 
spirits,  678,309  proof  gallons  (£239,688)  in  1934  as  against  323,687  (£119,360)  in 
1933.  The  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  the  distilling  industry  increased 
in  the  same  period  from  272  to  415,  and  the  wages  paid  increased  from  £27,992 
in  1933  to  £46,960  in  1934. 
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The  malting  industry,  which  does  not  include  malt  made  by  brewers  or  dis- 
tillers, showed  a  slight  decline.  The  total  value  of  malt  produced  in  1934 
amounted  to  £365,205  as  against  £380,761  in  1933.  This  industry  employed  868 
persons  last  year,  and  the  wages  paid  amounted  to  £66,366.  The  total  malt 
production  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  however,  including  that  made  by  brewers  and 
distillers,  increased  from  946,015  cwts.  to  977,496  cwts.  during  the  period  under 
review. 

The  figures  of  production  for  the  tobacco  industry  are  as  follows:  cigarettes, 
5,001,490  pounds  (£3,713,580)  in  1934  as  against  4,857,792  pounds  (£3,621,148) 
in  1933;  other  manufactured  tobacco,  3,702,182  pounds  (£1,823,061)  as  against 
3,705,694  pounds  (£1,879,001);  snuff,  227,327  pounds  (£119,681)  as  against 
230,824  pounds  (£121,747)  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  products 
from  the  tobacco  industry  amounted  to  £5,661,529  as  against  £5,627,467  in  1933. 
The  number  of  workers  employed  in  this  industry  increased  from  2,194  in  1933 
to  2,233  in  1934,  while  the  wages  paid  to  them  increased  from  £202,942  to 
£206,066. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  are  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.   Following  are  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 


Mr.  Poussette 


Vancouver  and  Victoria.  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  5 

Edmonton  Oct.  8 

Winnipeg  Oct.  10  to  12 

Quebec  Oct.  17 

Campbellton,  Bathurst, 
Chatham  and  Newcastle  Oct.  19  to  22 


Sackville  Oct.  23 

Stewiacke  . .  7.  Oct.  24 

Halifax  Oct.  25  to  29 

St.  John  Oct.  30  and  31 


Mr.  Langley 

Quebec  Sept  30  to  Oct.  3    Lachine  Oct.  9 

Three  Rivers  Oct.  4  Sherbrooke  Oct.  10 

Thetford  Mines  Oct.  7  and  8 


Mr.  Bull 


London,  Ingersoll,  and 

Woodstock  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1 

Brantford  and  Paris..   ..Oct.  2 

Toronto  Oct.  3  and  4 

Oshawa  and  Bowmanville.  Oct.  7 
Belleville  and  Kingston  . .  Oct.  8 

Ottawa  Oct.  9  and  10 

Montreal  Oct.  11  and  12 


Quebec  City  and  Levis  .  .  Oct.  14 

Moncton  Oct.  16 

Charlottetown  Oct.  17 

St.  John  Oct.  18  and  19 

Kentville  Oct.  21 

Lunenburg  and  Bridge- 
water   Oct.  22 

Halifax  Oct.  23  to  25 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  for 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria,  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respec- 
tive Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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SALES  OF  CANNED  VEGETABLES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  9,  1935. — Although  the  climate  of  South  Africa  is  such 
that  many  fresh  vegetables  are  available  the  year  round,  the  Union,  never- 
theless, offers  an  outlet  for  canned  vegetables.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  an  expanding 
local  industry,  imports  have  steadily  increased  during  the  last  two  years. 
Imports  into  South  Africa  of  preserved  vegetables,  excluding  beans  and  peas, 
from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  in  1933  and  1934  were  as  follows: — 


1933  1934 

Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 

Total  all  countries                               1.509.260  31,622  1,990,857  42,574 

United  States                                 842.622  19,566  1,193,494  27,870 

Italy                                              202,962  4,862  222.455  5,729 

Canada                                           288,083  3,991  420,650  5,519 

France                                             19,632  961  27,335  1,216 

United  Kingdom                              35,035  711  23,691  754 

Holland                                          41,435  558  35,169  521 


Imports  of  preserved  beans  and  peas  for  the  same  years  were  as  indicated 
below: — 

1933  1934 
Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 


Total  all  countries   1.835,543  25,380  2,601,786  36,029 

United  States   410,601  7,410  637,483  11,088 

United  Kingdom   430,137  5,490  732,507  9,560 

Belgium   656,949  7,601  674,544  8,126 

Canada   172,037  2.262  438,007  5,263 

Italy   143,075  2,264  92,961  1,561 


As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  tables,  Canadian  products  are  gaining  in 
favour,  though  they  enjoy  no  tariff  preference.  As  regards  ocean  freight,  they 
are  more  or  less  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  from  the  United  States,  but 
for  ports  other  than  Cape  Town  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  are  assessed  the  same  rates  to  all  Union  ports, 
whereas  the  rate  on  Canadian  shipments  increases  over  that  to  Cape  Town  for 
the  up-coast  ports  of  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  Durban. 

Development  of  the  local  canning  industry  has  been  greatly  assisted  by 
a  protective  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem-  Foreign  suppliers  are  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage,  also,  due  to  the  ocean  freight  rates  on  imported 
products,  and  to  the  fact  that  local  manufacturers  are  accorded  a  50  per  cent 
rebate  on  inland  freight  rates.  This  concession  tends  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
imported  canned  goods  to  the  coastal  areas,  and  as  the  local  industry  grows 
its  value  will  become  more  pronounced. 

Peas. — Imported  canned  peas  find  a  ready  sale  in  South  Africa.  Though 
garden  peas  are  a  superior  product  to  cooked  peas,  the  latter  are  in  greater 
demand,  particularly  during  the  last  two  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
retailed  at  a  lower  price.  Canadian  canned  peas  of  both  kinds  are  obtaining 
a  share  of  the  market,  but  competition  from  United  Kingdom  and  United 
States  suppliers  is  keen  in  the  coastal  areas,  whereas  Belgian  products  are 
being  quoted  lower  in  Johannesburg  and  along  the  Reef.  The  popular  sized 
cans  are  1^'s  and  2's. 

Beans. — The  sale  of  French,  golden  wax  and  lima  beans  is  negligible,  but 
there  are  excellent  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  pork  and  beans.  Canada  is 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  business  at  the  present  time,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
importations  is  supplied  by  the  United  States.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
South  African  regulations  require  all  cans  of  pork  and  beans  in  tomato  sauce 
to  be  labelled  "Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  with  Pork  Flavouring."    When  local 
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production  increases  and  quality  improves,  imports  of  pork  and  beans  will 
naturally  decline,  as  the  local  product  will  be  offered  at  a  cheaper  price. 

Sweet  Corn. — Sweet  corn  is  possibly  the  most  favoured  canned  vegetable 
sold  on  this  market,  the  20-ounce  can  being  the  favourite  size.  Canada  enjoys 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  business  offering  at  the  present  time. 

Pumpkin. — There  is  a  small  demand  for  canned  pumpkin.  Fresh  pumpkins 
are  available  the  year  round  and  are  used  principally  as  a  vegetable.  In  Canada 
canned  pumpkin  is  used  extensively  for  making  pies,  but  in  South  Africa 
such  is  not  the  case. 

Tomatoes- — Imports  of  canned  tomatoes  are  relatively  small.  Fresh  toma- 
toes can  be  obtained  practically  the  year  round  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
consequently  the  demand  for  the  canned  variety  is  not  as  great  as  in  countries 
where  climatic  conditions  are  less  favourable.  In  addition,  the  local  industry 
is  protected  to  the  extent  of  2Jd.  per  pound,  which  makes  the  imported  article 
expensive.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  tomato 
puree  imported,  principally  from  Italy,  the  duty  being  the  same  as  on  canned 
tomatoes.   The  sale  of  tomato  juice  is  negligible. 

Mushrooms. — Canned  mushrooms  are  sold  in  limited  quantities  in  this 
market.  French  suppliers  are  well  entrenched  and  would  offer  keen  competi- 
tion to  new  firms  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  business.  There  is, 
however,  a  market  for  a  product  competitive  with  French  mushrooms.  Prices, 
pack  and  size,  together  with  information  as  to  whether  or  not  button  mush- 
rooms are  available,  are  essential  if  a  survey  of  the  market  by  this  office  is 
requested.  For  mushrooms,  a  commission  of  7-|-  per  cent  is  required,  which 
should  be  added  to  the  c.i.f.  South  African  port  prices  or  f.o.b.  steamer  Canadian 
port  quotations. 

Beets. — Due  to  a  continuous  all  year  supply  of  fresh  beets,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  demand  for  canned  beets. 

Asparagus- — Some  Canadian  canned  asparagus  has  been  sold  on  this  market; 
the  white  coloured  product  of  United  States  origin,  which  is  highly  advertised, 
is  favoured. 

Sauerkraut. — As  in  the  case  of  asparagus,  this  market  prefers  the  while 
product  from  the  United  States  to  that  from  the  Dominion,  since  the  latter, 
because  Canadian  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of  sulphur  for  bleaching  purposes, 
tends  to  turn  dark  when  opened. 

Continuity  of  supply  in  canned  vegetables  is  essential  for  this  market. 
With  a  somewhat  restricted  outlet,  importers  will  not  stock  canned  vegetables 
unless  they  can  be  assured  of  a  year  round  supply.  They  insist  upon  purchasing 
a  few  hundred  cases  per  month,  as  ordered,  and  not  a  large  shipment  every  three 
or  four  months.  Consequently,  unless  a  Canadian  firm  is  in  a  position  to  meet 
this  requirement  it  would  be  practically  useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  secure 
a  share  of  the  business  offering. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  securing  an  outlet  for  canned  vegetables  in 
South  Africa  should  furnish  this  office  with  two  or  three  samples  of  each 
product  which  they  wish  to  place  on  the  market,  together  with  extra  labels  and 
prices  c.i.f.  South  African  port,  or  at  least  f.o.b.  steamer  Canadian  port,  prefer- 
ably in  (sterling.  In  quoting,  care  must  be  taken  to  include  a  5  per  cent 
agent's  commission  in  the  prices.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  bulk  of 
the  business  is  done  on  a  sight  draft  basis. 
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STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  July  31,  1935. — The  steel  industry  in  South  Africa  was  pioneered 
by  the  Union  Steel  Corporation  at  Vereeniging,  35  miles  from  Johannesburg  on 
the  Vaal  river,  but  the  venture  experienced  many  difficulties.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  strong  feeling  that,  as  South  Africa  had  large  supplies  of  coal  and  iron 
ore  available,  an  industry  could,  with  government  assistance,  be  developed  and 
the  country  thus  rendered  independent  of  imports  from  abroad. 

On  April  14,  1928,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  Act,  1927,  came  into  force. 
.This  measure  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  the  "  South  African  Iron  and 
Steel  Corporation  Ltd."  with  state  assistance  and  majority  control,  the  head 
office  being  in  Pretoria.  The  memorandum  of  association,  which  can  be  amended 
by  Act  of  Parliament  only,  confers  wide  powers  on  the  corporation  and  enables 
it  to  engage  in  practically  any  undertaking  connected  with  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  or  associated  products.  The  company  has  an  authorized  capital  of 
£3,500,000. 

In  June,  1930,  it  was  announced  that  the  "  South  African  Iron  and  Steel 
Corporation  Ltd."  had  acquired  majority  control  of  the  Union  Steel  Corporation 
of  South  Africa  Ltd.  at  Vereeniging,  thus  bringing  the  two  companies  under  one 
control  and  obviating  the  possibility  of  competition  in  the  same  field.  Arrange- 
ments were  then  made  to  proceed  with  the  extensive  development  of  the  plant, 
which  is  now  at  Pretoria  and  on  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £5,000,000  has 
been  spent,  with  a  further  sum  of  £1,500,000  requested  from  the  Government  in 
order  to  increase  production  capacity. 

While  the  corporation  sustained  a  loss  last  year,  this  was  expected;  in  fact, 
it  was  more  or  less  anticipated  that  they  would  show  a  loss  for  at  least  two  years. 
However,  as  their  present  capacity  is  13,000  tons  per  month  and  the  demand 
21,000  tons,  it  is  hoped,  with  the  proposed  extensions,  to  show  a  profit.  Their 
objective  is  an  output  of  220,000  tons  per  annum,  which  would  give  them  a 
greatly  reduced  capital  charge  per  ton  on  steel.  Present  production  cost  for  pig 
iron  is  stated  to  be  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  Part  of  the  proposed  expansion 
program  is  to  add  a  separate  cogging  mill,  thus  lowering  production  costs  and 
increasing  capacity,  to  construct  another  blast  furnace  stack  and,  as  a  demand 
for  plate  has  now  been  established,  to  set  up  a  plate  mill. 

The  two  plants,  the  one  at  Pretoria  and  the  other  at  Vereeniging,  operate 
as  separate  units,  each  producing  non-competitive  products  and  both  financially 
controlled  by  the  Union  Government.  The  Pretoria  plant  produces  pig  iron  and 
such  steel  products  as  rails  weighing  from  45  to  110  pounds  per  yard,  steel  bars 
according  to  requirements,  railway  ties,  building  sections  and  girders  up  to  12 
inches  in  depth,  ordinary  building  merchants'  requirements,  and  reinforcement 
bars  and  iron  rods. 

PRETORIA  PLANT 

The  blast  furnaces  at  the  Pretoria  plant  were  blown  in  in  March,  1934,  and 
by  July  were  producing  500  tons  a  day.  The  demand  to  date  has  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  management  to  increase  production  until  the 
daily  output  reaches  1,000  tons.  The  establishing  of  this  plant  at  Pretoria  has 
meant  much  to  that  city  through  the  necessitities  and  services  required  by  the 
employees  and  their  dependents,  whose  numbers  are  increasing  as  production 
expands.  Close  on  1,500  Europeans,  in  addition  to  natives,  are  employed  at  this 
plant. 

The  greater  part  of  the  electric  power  demand  of  the  Pretoria  plant  is  met 
by  a  novel  waste-heat  power  station,  thus  conserving  and  utilizing  the  heat 
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energy  of  the  works.  An  appreciable  quantity,  however,  is  also  obtained  from 
the  municipal  electric  plant. 

In  the  beginning,  key  men  and  technical  workers  had  to  be  brought  in  for 
the  Pretoria  plant.  However,  as  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  these  men  were 
engaged  was  that  they  should  train  local  white  labour,  in  time  it  is  expected 
that  imported  labour  will  be  dispensed  with. 

The  steel  industry  is  favourably  situated  as  regards  the  necessary  supplies 
of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  water,  which  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  close  proximity 
to  both  the  Pretoria  and  the  Vereeniging  plants.  To  some  extent  the  industry 
is  hampered  in  achieving  low-cost  mass  production  of  many  products  due  to 
limited  population  and  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  boom  in 
mining,  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  some  products  than  was  originally  antici- 
pated, and  this  situation  led  to  the  request  for  additional  capital  to  enable  the 
management  to  increase  production  up  to  220,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  sheet  mill  plant  at  Pretoria  was  put  into  operation  in  April,  1935.  It 
comprises  three  sections:  the  sheet  mills,  annealing  department,  and  the  galvaniz- 
ing department.  The  quality  of  the  product  being  turned  out  is  reported  to  be 
high,  and  a  big  demand  is  expected  to  result  in  economical  production. 

The  two  plants  are  endeavouring  to  supply  as  much  of  the  iron  and  steel 
products  used  within  the  Union  as  production  and  costs  will  permit.  In  this  con- 
nection, whereas  South  Africa  had  to  import  all  her  rails  during  the  last  two 
years,  over  6,000  tons  of  96-pound  rails  have  been  turned  out  for  the  South 
African  Railways,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  tonnage  will  shortly  be  increased 
to  the  extent  that  all  requirements  will  be  made  locally.  It  is  expected  also  that 
eventually  all  their  requirements  of  steel  railway  ties  will  be  produced  at  the 
Pretoria  plant.  This  year,  however,  they  we're  forced  to  place  orders  abroad  to 
the  value  of  £330,000,  consisting  of  520,000  heavy  ties  and  950,000  of  lighter 
weight.  Since  the  industry  is  financially  controlled  by  the  Union  Government, 
all  the  business  possible  in  connection  with  requirements  for  the  railways,  har- 
bours, and  other  government  contracts  is  directed  to  the  local  plants. 

It  is  proposed  also  to  use  steel  in  the  form  of  grids  for  road  building  in 
connection  with  the  Government's  national  road  program.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  200  to  240  tons  of  steel  would  be  required  per  mile,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  sections  considerable  saving  could  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  founda- 
tion, as  compared  to  present  methods  for  all-weather  roads,  the  total  cost  would 
be  less,  and  an  increased  market  would  be  provided  for  the  steel  industry. 

VEREENIGING  PLANT 

The  plant  of  the  Union  Steel  Corporation  of  South  Africa  Ltd.,  at  Vereenig- 
ing, is  not  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  South  African  Iron  and  Steel  Corporation 
Ltd.  at  Pretoria,  but  it  is  a  more  specialized  unit,  At  the  latter  plant  the  heavier 
products,  as  mentioned  above,  are  turned  out,  while  the  former  produces  hollow 
drill  steel  consisting  of  straight  carbon  stainless,  lined  and  unlined;  alloy  stain- 
less, lined  and  unlined;  solid  drill  steel;  tool  steel;  and  special  steels.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Vereeniging  plant  has  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  a  limited  range 
of  products  for  which  a  considerable  demand  exists,  namely,  fishplates,  plough 
shares,  harrows,  copper  and  steel  wire,  mine  car  wheels,  nails,  bolts,  rivets,  nuts 
and  screws,  shaftings,  a  variety  of  steel  and  iron  castings  and  forgings,  light  rail- 
way rails  of  from  12  to  30  pounds,  and  steel  sections. 

The  management  is  endeavouring  to  interest  manufacturers  in  establising 
factories  adjacent  to  the  steel  works  for  the  purpose  of  producing  finished 
articles,  thus  leaving  the  steel  company  free  to  devote  their  entire  attention  to 
the  production  of  steels  suitable  for  specific  purposes.  Efforts  in  this  connection 
have  proved  quite  successful.    Adjacent  to  the  steel  plant  at  Vereeniging  is  a 
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large  tract  of  suitable  property.  The  gold  mines  are  only  35  miles  away,  where 
the  demand  for  many  iron  and  steel  products  is  considerable.  Railway  facilities 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  largest  electric  power  station  on  the  continent 
is  now  being  built  on  adjoining  land,  and  one  of  the  largest  power  stations  in  the 
Union  is  now  in  operation  on  the  property.  Suitable  compounds  or  labourers' 
quarters  will  be  provided  as  occasion  arises,  and  there  is  an  abundant  water 
supply.  As  further  inducement,  certain  services,  such  as  supervision  of  con- 
struction and  installation  of  machinery,  are  provided  by  the  management  of  the 
Union  Steel  Corporation  to  new  industries  establishing  themselves  at  Vereenig- 
ing. 

At  present  one  large  plant  is  turning  out  considerable  quantities  of  pipes 
and  tubing.  A  Canadian  firm  are  establishing  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
electrically  welded  chain.  Another  firm  propose  manufacturing  wire  cables  and 
ropes  from  wire  drawn  locally.  Road-making  machinery  is  now  being  turned  out 
in  small  quantity,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  increased  shortly.  A 
limited  range  of  agricultural  implements  is  being  produced  (ploughs  and  har- 
rows), but  the  management  are  desirous  of  turning  this  over  to  some  manufac- 
turer who  would  establish  a  plant  and  produce  a  more  extensive  range.  Oppor- 
tunities also  exist  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves;  hollow-ware;  electrical  appar- 
atus, including  stoves;  refrigerators;  small  motors;  water  heaters;  shovels; 
forks;  rakes  and  native  hoes;  tools,  including  files  and  saws;  tipping  trucks, 
especially  those  of  16  to  25  cubic  feet  capacity,  for  which  J-inch  plate  is  now 
available  together  with  all  the  necessary  castings.  Within  two  years  plate  up 
to  f-inch  will  be  available.  The  manufacture  of  valves  also  offers  possibilities. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
imports 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  September  13,  1935. — Imports  into  Jamaica  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1935  totalled  £2,267,564  in  value  as  compared  with  £2,173,031 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  These  figures  do  not  include  imports  by 
parcels  post,  which  amounted  to  £66,953  and  £68,623  in  the  respective  periods. 
The  following  comparison  shows  countries  of  origin  and  their  respective  per- 
centages of  Jamaica's  custom: — 

Imports  into  Jamaica 

Jan.-June.,  1934   Per  Cent  Jan.-June.,  1935   Per  Cent 


United  Kingdom   £   752,836  34.6  £  905,115  40.0 

United  States   410.585  19.0  424,908  18.7 

Canada   357,529  16.4  368,064  16.2 

Japan   165,707  7.6  28,408  1.2 

All  other  countries .  .  ..  486,374  22.4  541,069  23.9 


Total   £2,173,031  100.0  £2,267,564  100.0 


Imports  in  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1933,  totalled  £2,109,775,  excluding 
imports  by  parcels  post,  which  amounted  to  £69,100.  The  progressive  increase 
indicated  by  these  figures  is  due  to  the  all-round  business  improvement  following 
recovery  of  the  banana  industry  from  hurricane  damage.  Bananas  normally 
account  for  well  over  one  half  of  the  total  value  of  Jamaica's  annual  exports, 
and  the  favourable  or  adverse  condition  of  this  industry  quickly  reacts  upon 
local  business  conditions. 

Of  the  imports  from  Canada  during  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1935,  the 
following  were  the  principal  items  (imports  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
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1934  being  given  in  parentheses):  apparel,  unenumerated,  £4,684  (£1,186); 
leather  boots  and  shoes,  860  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £3,301  (52  dozens,  £147) ; 
motor  cars,  300  in  number  valued  at  £39,787  (236,  £30,792);  motor  car  parts, 
principally  tires,  £17,735  (£16,301);  hardware,  £6,800  (£5,582);  medicines  and 
drugs,  £4,339  (£3,068) ;  silk  manufactures,  including  hosiery  but  not  piece-goods, 
£4,509  (£5,070).  It  will  be  seen  that  in  every  item  except  the  last  there  was  an 
increase  in  1935  as  compared  with  1934. 

The  gratifying  gains  in  apparel  and  leather  boots  and  shoes  are  the  result 
of  the  increased  tariff  preferences  granted  by  Jamaica  in  June,  1934.  Although 
their  share  of  Jamaica's  custom  is  still  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  demand, 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  articles  have  obtained  a  footing  in  the  Jamaican 
market  during  the  past  few  months.  These  Canadian  shoes  are  entirely  for 
ladies,  and  the  wearing  apparel  mostly  so.  Canadian  underwear  and  cotton 
and  silk  dresses  for  ladies  are  now  in  regular  demand  in  the  colony.  In  June, 
1935,  Canada  shipped  to  Jamaica  a  larger  quantity  of  leather  footwear  than  to 
any  other  country. 

The  heavy  increase  in  importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1935  is 
mainly  due  to  that  country's  recovery  from  Japan,  following  the  quota  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Jamaica  Legislative  Council  in  June,  1934,  of  her  position  as 
principal  supplier  of  the  colony's  large  requirements  of  cotton  and  rayon  piece- 
goods.  Due  to  Japanese  competition,  total  imports  of  all  kinds  of  goods  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  six  months  ending  June,  1934,  were  much  below 
those  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  heavy  decline  in  imports  from  Japan  during  1935 
is  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Hongkong  is  now  Jamaica's  chief 
supplier  of  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  of  which  total  imports  in  the  former 
half  of  1935  were  13,717  dozen  pairs  valued  c.i.f.  at  £10,283  as  compared  with 
16,819  dozens  (£9,162)  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  In  1935  imports 
of  these  articles  from  Canada,  Japan  and  the  United  States  were  insignificant, 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom  quite  small. 

The  following  were  the  chief  items  imported  from  Japan  during  1935: 
apparel,  £1,274;  chinaware  and  earthenware,  £4,948;  cotton  manufactures  other 
than  hosiery  and  piece-goods,  £2,314;  hardware,  £2,784;  rayon  piece-goods, 
£5,985. 

EXPORTS 

The  total  value  of  Jamaica's  domestic  exports  in  the  first  six  months  of 

1935  was  £1,997,974  as  compared  with  £1,248,685  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1934.  Both  these  figures  include  relatively  small  shipments  by  parcels  post. 
Although  the  prices  realized  in  overseas  markets  for  most  of  the  items  of  local 
produce  are  low,  due  to  prevailing  world  economic  conditions,  the  colony's  export 
trade  is  being  fairly  well  maintained,  as  indicated  by  the  following  comparison: — 

Exports  from  Jamaica 


Jan.-Aug.,  1934  Jan.-Aug.,  1935 

Bananas  stems  9,736,773  15,631,242 

Sugar  long  tons  40,758  55,595 

Coffee,  raw  lbs.  5.698.514  5,516.385 

Rum  gals.  375,508  374,079 

Coconuts  number  25,181,900  21,004,540 

Pimento  cwts.  of  112  lbs.  67,069  39.207 

Grapefruit  packages  122,983  121,000 

Logwood  extract  packages  11,489  14,925 

Ginger  cwts.  of  112  lbs.  15.263  16.144 

Cocoa,  raw  cwts.  of  112  lbs.  17.749  36.222 

Oranges  boxes  32.555  37.147 

Cigars  pounds  32,029  23,747 


The  articles  listed  above  are  the  principal  items,  in  order  of  value,  of  Jamaica's 
export  trade. 
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The  Jamaica  Banana  Producers'  Association  Ltd.,  a  co-operative  concern 
handling  a  substantial  portion  of  the  island's  banana  output,  has  stated  that  the 
higher  prices  paid  by  the  two  fruit  companies  also  engaged  in  the  trade  have 
been  and  are  diverting  to  them  bananas  that  belong  to  the  association.  The 
latter  has,  therefore,  asked  the  Government  to  enact  legislation  providing  that 
the  exports  of  bananas  be  controlled  by  a  quota  system — i.e.  that  the  association 
and  the  companies  should  each  be  alloted  a  stated  percentage  of  fruit  available 
for  export.  Negotiations  are  proceeding  between  the  Government  and  the 
parties  concerned.  If  no  hurricane  should  occur  during  this  summer  and  autumn, 
Jamaica  will  export  during  the  present  year  a  total  of  between  twenty-two  and 
twenty-three  million  stems  of  bananas.  This  industry  has  now  completely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  hurricanes  of  October,  1932,  and  November, 
1933. 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  sugar  crop  for  the  1934-35  season,  now  approaching  completion,  is 
estimated  at  76,800  long  tons,  and  the  rum  crop  for  the  same  season  at  7,200 
puncheons  of  about  110  gallons  each.  The  1935-36  sugar  crop  is  provisionally 
estimated  at  81,765  long  tons.  Of  the  1934-35  crop,  it  is  provided  by  law  that 
15  per  cent  shall  be  retained  in  the  island  for  local  consumption  and  the 
remainder  exported;  the  relative  percentages  for  the  1935-36  crop  have  not  yet 
been  determined. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  Jamaica's 
production  of  sugar.  The  acreage  planted  in  cane  has  been  extended,  and  factory 
and  field  work  notably  improved.  Although  sugar  prices  in  the  world's  markets 
are  and  long  have  been  low,  the  economic  value  of  the  industry  to  Jamaica  is 
well  recognized.  The  likelihood  that  an  International  Conference  will  be  held 
in  the  near  future  to  determine  the  lines  of  restriction  of  sugar  output  (the 
Chadbourne  Agreement  having  expired),  and  that  the  British  Government  will 
participate  in  that  conference,  has  moved  sugar  producing  interests  in  the  British 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  to  make  joint  representations  to  that  Government 
asking  that  special  consideration  should  be  given  to  these  colonies,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  restrict  their  output  of  sugar,  but  should  be  allowed 
a  certain  degree  of  expansion,  because  their  populations  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  sugar  manufacture  for  their  living. 

The  Jamaican  Government  continues  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  the  island.  Following  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislative  Council,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  this  important  matter.  The  settlement  of  peasants  on 
the  land  is  an  important  feature  of  the  Government's  social  and  agricultural 
program,  and  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  definite  effort  to  encourage 
the  use  of  scientific  methods.  The  Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture  has 
established  nurseries  from  which  suitable  varieties  of  orange  and  grapefruit 
plants  are  available  for  distribution  to  growers.  The  Government  has  an  experi- 
mental marketing  station  equipped  with  a  laboratory  and  cold  storage  plant 
where  experiments  are  being  made  in  shipping  mangoes,  tomatoes  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  where  research  work  in  canning,  storage,  etc.,  is 
likewise  being  done. 

The  population  of  J amaica  is  increasing  moderately  but  steadily.  The  death 
rate  is  high  compared  with  that  of  Canada,  but  is  lower  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  on  account  of  the  extension  of  public  health  work,  and  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  a  high  birth-rate.  The  avenues  of  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
Cuba  and  Central  America,  which  in  former  years  provided  outlets  for  Jamaica's 
surplus  population,  are  now  practically  closed.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  island's  economic  activity  in  order  to  palliate  unem- 
ployment, of  which  a  good  deal  already  exists  and  which  is  being  investigated 
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by  a  Government  commission.  Pursued  over  a  period  of  years  such  a  policy 
should  improve  the  people's  purchasing  power,  and  therefore  cause  the  colony's 
import  trade  to  expand.  In  recent  months  the  Jamaican  immigration  laws  have 
been  tightened  up,  and  it  is  now  rather  more  difficult  than  it  used  to  be  for 
persons  from  other  countries  (especially  the  Far  East)  to  settle  in  Jamaica. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

The  larger  volume  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  this  year  as  compared  with 
last  has  increased  the  yield  of  customs  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  over  £100,000 
of  property  taxes  remains  in  arrear,  the  majority  of  the  debtors  being  small 
peasants.  The  Government  is  taking  firm  steps  to  obtain  collection  and  is 
meeting  with  some  success. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  sanctioned  the  raising  by  the 
Jamaica  Government  during  the  current  fiscal  year  of  a  loan  not  exceeding 
£500,000  to  be  spent  on  public  improvements,  and  a  special  session  of  the  Jamaica 
Legislative  Council  will  be  convened  in  the  near  future  to  allocate  expenditure 
of  this  money.  It  has  already  been  decided  to  spend  a  substantial  portion  on 
improving  the  harbours  of  Kingston  and  Port  Antonio.  Agricultural  develop- 
ment, including  land  settlement  and  irrigation;  will  most  probably  be  among  the 
purposes  of  the  loan  expenditure.  Further  loans  not  exceeding  a  total  of  £2,000,000 
are  expected  to  be  raised  later  on.  Jamaica's  public  debt  has  been  considerably 
reduced  of  late  by  the  repayment  of  old  loans  falling  due. 

The  Kingston  municipal  authorities  are  planning  to  undertake,  with  the 
Government's  approval,  the  first  instalment  of  a  much  needed  slum  clearance 
scheme  in  the  city.  The  Government  has  approved  of  the  expenditure  by  the 
Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  Water  and  Sewerage  Board  (which  looks  after  the 
water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  of  the  city  and  suburbs)  of  £30,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  water  purification  plant,  which  has  been  ordered  from  Great 
Britain.  It  is  expected  that  another  such  plant,  of  approximately  the  same  cost, 
will  be  purchased  in  the  future.  Plans  are  afoot  for  the  extension  of  the  sewerage 
system  at  a  cost  of  about  £46,000,  and  of  the  water  supply  in  certain  districts 
of  the  Kingston  municipality;  also  for  the  improvement  of  the  markets,  abattoir 
and  other  municipal  property. 

The  appeal  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Lady  Denham  for  £40,000 
to  be  raised  by  public  subscription  to  build  a  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  as  part 
of  Jamaica's  memorial  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen,  has  produced,  so  far,  £26,000  in  round  figures.  The  Trustees  of  the 
Colonial  Development  Fund  have  decided  to  contribute  £25,000  towards  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  Tuberculosis  Hospital  and  Clinic,  which  comprise  the  other 
half  of  the  Jamaican  Government's  anti-tuberculosis  scheme,  on  condition  that 
the  whole,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  from  £75,000  to  £80,000,  shall  be  expediti- 
ously carried  out. 

Large  numbers  of  cruise  tourists,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  have 
visited  Jamaica  this  summer.  Some  time  ago  the  Jamaican  Legislative  Council 
passed  a  law  levying  a  tax  on  all  passengers  transported  to  Jamaica.  The  tax, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  per  person  (with  certain  exceptions)  for  a 
stay  not  exceeding  seventy-two  hours,  and  ten  shillings  for  a  longer  stay,  came 
into  effect  on  August  1  last,  and  has  been  yielding  handsome  returns.  It  is 
planned  to  use  the  proceeds  for  advertising  Jamaica  in  other  countries  and  other- 
wise in  the  interests  of  the  tourist  trade,  which,  it  is  believed,  has  good  possi- 
bilities for  development. 

Although  many  of  the  smaller  traders  are  tardy  in  meeting  their  obliga- 
tions, business  on  the  whole  is  brighter  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
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TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO,  1934 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  August  29. — The  British  Colony  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
with  an  area  of  1,980  square  miles  and  a  population  of  425,572,  is  commercially 
the  most  important  unit  in  this  territory.  The  colony  is  the  largest  producer  of 
crude  oil  in  the  British  Empire,  and  in  1934  the  output  amounted  to  10,894,363 
barrels,  exceeding  by  770,000  barrels  the  record  figure  of  1932.  Exports  of  asphalt 
increased  from  51,990  tons  in  1933  to  55,992  tons  in  1934. 

The  staple  agricultural  crops  of  the  colony,  sugar  and  cocoa,  suffered  from 
a  period  of  abnormal  drought,  and  sugar  production  in  1934  amounted  to  105,343 
tons  compared  with  120,763  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  size  and  quality  of 
the  cocoa  crop  is  an  important  factor  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  colony. 
Being  largely  controlled  by  local  capital  and  operated  by  peasant  proprietors, 
the  money  earned  from  it  remains  and  is  spent  within  the  colony.  The  profits 
accruing  on  sugar  and  its  by-products  and  petroleum  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
distributed  abroad. 

The  price  obtained  for  cocoa  was  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  previous 
year,  but,  due  to  the  small  crop  produced,  exports  in  1934  were  valued  at 
£349,694,  the  lowest  for  the  past  fifty  years.  The  Government  is  considering 
remedial  measures  for  cocoa  planters,  however;  nothing  definite  has  been 
announced  to  date.  The  weather  has  been  more  favourable  to  the  growing  of 
sugar  and  cocoa,  and  increased  crops  are  expected  for  the  current  year. 

Noteworthy  increases  were  recorded  in  the  value  of  exports  of  several  of 
the  minor  agricultural  products,  including  tonca  beans,  lime  oil,  citrus  fruits, 
coffee,  and  bananas.  The  value  of  exports  of  copra  products  was  somewhat  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  colony's  finances  are  in  good  condition,  and  during 
the  year  a  transfer  of  £96,000  was  made  to  reserve.  The  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Water  Scheme,  which  has  been  underway  for  the  past  three  years,  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly,  and  work  on  the  deep-water  harbour  was  begun  a  few  months 
ago. 

TOTAL  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING 

Trinidad  is  well  served  by  excellent  steamship  connections  with  eastern  and 
western  United  States  and  Canadian  ports  and  South  American  and  Continental 
ports.  The  availability  of  cheap  fuel  and  excellent  tourist  attractions  result  in 
Trinidad  being  included  in  the  itinerary  of  many  cruises  originating  in  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Continent.  Trinidad  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  gold  and  oil  fields  of  Venezuela,  and  considerable  quantities  of  the  sup- 
plies and  equipment  required  are  handled  through  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

The  total  trade  of  Trinidad  has  increased  steadily  during  the  past  four  years. 
In  the  year  under  review  both  imports  and  domestic  exports  were  larger  when 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  This  is  noteworthy  when  it  is  considered  that 
exports  of  sugar  and  cocoa  showed  substantial  decreases.  Large  increases  in 
the  value  of  exports  of  fuel  oil  and  motor  spirit  compensate  for  these  declines. 

The  following  table  shows  imports,  exclusive  of  transhipments,  domestic 
exports,  and  total  trade  of  Trinidad  for  the  calendar  years  1934,  1933,  and 
1932:— 

1934  1933  1932 

Imports   £4,486,266       £4,001.721  £3.695,137 

Exports   4,632,873         4,324,114  4,195,432 

Total   £9,119,139       £8,325,835  £7,890,569 

The  value  of  goods  transhipped  during  1934,  exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie, 
amounted  to  £1,003,520,  an  increase  of  £195,044  over  the  previous  year.  Re- 
exports were  valued  at  £638,242  in  1934  and  £274,307  in  1933. 
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IMPORT  TRADE 

The  industrial  activity  in  connection  with  the  petroleum  industry  results  in 
imports  additional  to  the  usual  staple  provision  lines — cheap  wearing  apparel, 
building  materials,  and  manufactured  articles  imported  into  the  other  colonies 
of  this  territory.  The  two  largest  single  items  imported  during  the  year  under 
review  were  machinery,  £556,866,  and  metal  manufactures,  £309,005.  Next,  in 
order  of  importance,  were  flour,  tonca  beans,  crude  petroleum,  rice,  cotton  piece- 
goods,  motor  cars,  lorries  and  parts,  raw  cocoa,  unmanufactured  wood  and  timber, 
condensed  milk,  meats,  and  boots  and  shoes. 

The  chief  supplier  was  the  United  Kingdom  with  imports  amounting  to 
£1,746,116  (39-6  per  cent  of  the  total)  in  1934  and  £1,779,887  (45-31  per  cent) 
in  1933.  The  principal  items  forthcoming  from  this  source  were  metal  manu- 
factures, £263,804  (£133,067  in  1933) ;  mining  machinery,  £250,844  (£231,530) ; 
cotton  piece-goods,  £122,146  (£135,637) ;  flour,  £100,673  (£97,644) ;  machinery, 
other  kinds,  £53,564  (£76,336) ;  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  £43,913  (£53,415) ; 
chemicals,  £41,796  (£34,105);  and  sugar  machinery,  £39,476  (£39,655). 

Imports  from  Venezuela  increased  from  £274,231  (6-9  per  cent)  in  1933  to 
£645,264  (14-6  per  cent)  in  1934,  and,  as  a  result,  Venezuela  was  the  second 
largest  source  of  supply.  Imports  consisted  of  tonca  beans,  £271,463  (£7,142) ; 
crude  petroleum,  £168,394  (£83,974) ;  raw  cocoa,  £127,271  (£100,377) ;  and  live 
cattle,  £69,879  (£70,659).  Live  cattle  was  the  only  one  of  the  above  items  im- 
ported for  home  consumption,  as  crude  petroleum,  raw  cocoa,  and  tonca  beans 
are  all  produced  locally,  and  supplies  of  these  products  received  from  Venezuela 
are  imported  for  further  processing. 

The  United  States'  share  of  imports  amounted  to  £618,793  in  1934  (14  per 
cent)  compared  with  £513,476  (13  per  cent)  in  1933.  This  difference  is  due  to 
increased  imports  of  mining  machinery  which  amounted  to  £156,218  in  1934  and 
£118,772  in  the  previous  year.  Unmanufactured  wood  and  timber  valued  at 
£58,785  (£25,618  in  1933);  unmanufactured  tobacco,  £26,520  (£27,469);  elec- 
trical apparatus,  £24,385  (£15,850) ;  metal  manufactures,  £22,951  (£10,471) ; 
and  manures,  £20,313  (nil)  were  the  chief  commodities  imported  from  this 
source. 

Canada  ranked  fourth  among  supplying  countries,  imports  being  valued  at 
£484,505  (11  per  cent)  and  £477,042  (12-1  per  cent)  respectively  in  1934  and 
1933.  The  British  East  Indies  were  credited  with  imports  valued  at  £200,439 
(4-5  per  cent)  in  1934,  £161,479  (4-1  per  cent)  in  1933;  Germany,  £112,664 
(2-5  per  cent),  £92,872  (2-3  per  cent);  Holland,  £108,964  (2-4  per  cent), 
£103,524  (2-6  per  cent);  and  Japan,  £94,113  (2-14  per  cent)  £117,282  (2-9  per 
cent).  Empire  sources  are  credited  with  58-5  per  cent  of  total  imports  in  1934 
as  against  66-3  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

Petroleum  products,  exports  of  which  amounted  to  9,982,000  barrels  valued 
at  £2,928,360  in  1934,  comprised  63-2  per  cent  of  Trinidad's  total  exports.  The 
figures  for  the  previous  year  were  8,909,000  barrels  valued  at  £2,254,055  (52*1 
per  cent).  Exports  of  sugar  valued  at  £916,232  (19-9  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports)  in  1934  and  £1,115,567  (25-8  per  cent)  in  1933;  raw  cocoa,  £349,694 
(7-5  per  cent)  and  £555,907  (12-9  per  cent);  asphalt,  £166,052  (3-6  per  cent), 
£150,867  (3-5  per  cent) ;  copra,  £57,451  (1-2  per  cent),  £82,945  (1-9  per  cent) ; 
bitters,  £29,184  (0-6  per  cent),  £21,205  (0-5  per  cent);  cocoanuts,  £29,128 
(0-6  per  cent),  £21,406  (0-5  per  cent) ;  molasses,  £24,115  (0-5  per  cent),  £31,634 
(0-7  per  cent) ;  and  rum,  £11,488  (0-3  per  cent),  £12,853  (0-3  per  cent),  were 
the  other  leading  exports.  Exports  of  grapefruit  increased  in  value  from  £2,586 
in  1933  to  £18,634  in  1934  and  of  bananas  from  £394  to  £4,340. 
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The  United  Kingdom  was  the  colony's  best  customer,  taking  products 
valued  at  £1,829,135  (42-1  per  cent  of  the  total  exports)  in  1934  compared 
with  £1,765,624  (46-7  per  cent)  in  1933.  Exports  to  this  country  were  made 
up  of  a  variety  of  items,  the  principal  articles  being  motor  spirits,  £759,223 
(£481,097  in  1933);  sugar,  £748,277  (£945,162);  asphalt,  £84,966  (£69,890); 
crude  petroleum,  £51,297  (£45,698)  and  raw  cocoa,  £34,165  (£68,916). 

The  United  States  was  the  second  best  market,  Trinidad's  exports  to  that 
country  amounting  to  £696,314  (16-1  per  cent)  in  1934  and  £370,096  (9-8  per 
cent)  in  1933.  Increased  shipments  of  tonca  beans,  valued  at  £348,536  in  1934 
and  £21,198  in  1933,  were  responsible  for  the  larger  share  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  colony  attributed  to  the  United  States.  These  supplies  were  made  up 
chiefly  of  Venezuelan  tonca  beans,  as  domestic  exports  of  this  product  amounted 
to  £13,072  in  1934  and  £1,760  in  1933.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  chief 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  under  review  were  as  follows:  raw 
cocoa,  £158,385  (£204,190  in  1933);  asphalt,  £27,288  (£24,725);  cocoanuts, 
£19,871  (£6,704) ;  fuel  oil,  £7,723  (nil) ;  and  bitters,  £6,030  (£485). 

Trinidad's  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies  amounted  to  £337,051  (7*7 
per  cent)  and  £305,536  (8-1  per  cent)  in  1934  and  1933  respectively;  to  Canada, 
£250,856  (5-8  per  cent)  and  £454,014  (12  per  cent);  Holland,  £133,707  (3-1 
per  cent)  and  £63,997  (1-7  per  cent;  British  Guiana,  £54,654  (1-3  per  cent) 
and  £54,771  (1-6  per  cent) ;  France,  £48,353  (11  per  cent)  and  £68,984  (1-8  per 
cent);  and  to  Germany,  £43,176  (0-9  per  cent)  and  £56,515  (1*5  per  cent). 
These  countries,  together  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  were 
the  colony's  chief  markets.  Total  exports  to  Empire  sources  amounted  to  59 
per  cent  in  1934  and  70-2  in  1933. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  total  trade  with  Canada  showed  a  decrease  in  1934  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  figures  for  the  calendar  years  1934,  1933  and  1932  were 
as  follows: — 

1934  1933  1932 

Imports   £484,505       11.0%       £477,042       12%       £497,697  3.7% 

Exports   250,856        5.8  454,014       12  540,451  13.0 

Total   735,361  £931,056  £1,038,148 

Trinidad  imports  many  products  from  Canada,  the  principal  items  being 
flour,  fish,  motor  cars  and  lumber.  The  value  of  these  was  £326,513  or  67-3  per 
cent  of  total  imports  from  Canada  in  1934.  There  was  a  total  of  339,748  bags 
(of  196  pounds)  of  flour  valued  at  £288,305  imported  into  Trinidad  in  1934  com- 
pared with  340,298  bags  amounting  in  value  to  £282,640  in  the  preceding  year. 
Canada  is  credited  with  194,113  bags  valued  at  £181,461  and  217,101  bags  at 
£184,357  in  1934  and  1933  respectively.  The  United  Kingdom  has  increased 
her  share  of  flour  imports  from  16,981  bags  valued  at  £26,168  in  1930  to  122,546 
bags  at  £97,644  in  1933  and  137,221  bags  valued  at  £100,673  in  the  year  under 
review.  The  United  Kingdom  now  controls  the  market  for  extras,  but  local 
bakers  still  demand  Canadian  bakers  grades. 

Imports  of  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  fish  from  Canada  increased 
from  £43,394  in  1933  to  £50,950  in  1934.  The  local  consumers  show  a  preference 
for  the  larger,  higher-priced  cod  from  Canada  in  contrast  to  the  demand  for  the 
smaller  lower-priced  Newfoundland  brand  in  Barbados. 

A  total  of  139  motor  cars,  lorries  and  vans  valued  at  £17,033  were  imported 
from  Canada  in  1933.  This  total  showed  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value 
in  1934  when  448  motor  vehicles  amounting  to  £52,110  were  imported  from 
Canada.  Imports  of  unmanufactured  lumber,  chiefly  pitch  pine  from  the  United 
States,  both  dressed  and  undressed,  amounted  to  £58,785  in  1934  and  £25,618 
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in  1933.  Imports  of  lumber  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £36,112  and  £33,831 
in  the  same  two  years. 

Canada  provides  the  bulk  of  the  cheese,  oats,  motor  tires  and  tubes,  nails, 
silk  hosiery  and  hay  imported  into  Trinidad.  There  are  several  factors  which 
combine  to  keep  imports  from  Canada  at  the  present  level.  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  fact  that  Canada  does  not  supply  at  competitive  prices  many  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  which  are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  continent. 
This  is  primarily  a  price  market  and  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  dumping 
ground  by  continental  shippers.  At  the  present  time  condensed  milk  from  Holland 
is  being  retailed  at  5  cents  per  tin  in  Port-of-Spain. 

The  principal  articles,  in  addition  to  flour,  imported  during  1934,  were 
machinery,  £556,866;  metal  manufactures,  £309,005;  and  cotton-piece  goods, 
£143,192.  Imports  of  these  products  from  Canada  were  as  follows:  metal  manu- 
factures, £5,922;  machinery,  £3,631,  and  cotton  piece-goods,  £13. 

There  were  no  exports  of  motor  spirit  to  Canada  in  1934  and,  as  the  value 
of  shipments  of  this  commodity  amounted  to  £162,298  in  1933,  the  decline  in 
value  of  total  exports  to  the  Dominion  is  accounted  for.  Sugar  was  the  largest 
single  item  exported  to  Canada,  being  valued  at  £167,946  in  1934  as  compared 
with  £170,331  in  the  previous  year.  Exports  of  raw  cocoa  decreased  from  £81,468 
in  1933  to  £32,274.  Crude  petroleum  exports  increased  from  £10,576  in  1933 
to  £25,099.  The  value  of  molasses  exports  fell  from  £12,003  to  £2,812  in  the  same 
two  vears.  Exports  of  coffee  were  valued  at  £8,285  in  1934  and  £3,347  in  1933; 
cocoanuts,  £5,288  (£3,347);  grapefruit,  £2,105  (£273);  oranges,  £603  (£162); 
fresh  limes,  £540  (£392);  and  bananas,  £133  (£25). 

IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA 

The  following  statistics  list  the  importation  into  the  Colony  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  of  all  the  important  commodities  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  The 
figures  are  for  1934,  and  in  each  case  the  total  importation  is  given  first  for  1934 

and  then  in  parentheses  for  1933: — 

Biscuits,  Bread  and  Cakes,  Unsweetened. — 40,616  pounds,  £2,494  (35,229  pounds,  £2,143) : 
United  Kingdom,  £1,081;  Canada,  £967;  Irish  Free  State,  £221. 

Butter.— 1,560,708  pounds,  £65,415  (1,216,544  pounds,  £62,838):  United  Kingdom,  £27,169; 
Irish  Free  State,  £14705;  New  Zealand,  £7,581;  France,  £6,817;  Australia,  £3,988;  Canada, 
£1,146. 

Cattle  and  Other  Animal  Foods,  Other  Kinds.— 1,152,915  pounds,  £5,971  (1,206,238 
pounds,  £6,361):  Canada,  £2,445;  United  Kingdom,  £1.949;  United  States,  £1,061. 

Cheese.— 458,097  pounds,  £14,160  (403,473  pounds  £13,459):  Canada,  £10,733;  New 
Zealand,  £1,137;  Holland,  £920;  United  Kingdom,  £408. 

Confectionery.— -257,030  pounds,  £12,252  (285,960  pounds,  £13,610):  United  Kingdom, 
£9,938;  Canada,  £1,004;  United  States,  £965. 

Fish,  Canned  or  Preserved  in  Jars  or  Bottles. — 363,362  pounds,  £10,600  (527,182  pounds, 
£13,580):  Canada,  £5,870;  United  States,  £2,980;  Portugal,  £508. 

Fish,  Dried,  Salted,  Smoked  or  Pickled.— 192,480  pounds,  £2,486  (255,273  pounds,  £2,617) : 
Canada,  £1,317;  Newfoundland,  £1,169. 

Fish,  Other  Kinds. —5 ,91 1,683  pounds,  £70,862  (6,111,079  pounds,  £70,486):  Canada, 
£49,642;  Newfoundland,  £11,218;  United  Kingdom,  £9,261. 

Apples.— 1,612  barrels  of  160  pounds,  £2,709  (1,221  barrels,  £2,025):  Canada,  £1,651; 
United  States,  £1,055. 

Oats.— 4,132,923  pounds,  £13,038  (4,294,469  pounds,  £13,386):  Canada,  £10,087;  United 
Kingdom,  £1,588. 

Rice .—43,112,000  pounds,  £164,262  37,993,120  pounds,  £147,855):  British  East  Indies, 
£120,458;  British  Guiana,  £37,651;  Siam,  £6,153. 

Flour,  Wheaten.— 339,748  bags  of  196  pounds,  £288.305  (340,298  bags,  £282,640) :  Canada, 
£181,461;  United  Kingdom,  £100,673;  Holland,  £4,957;  France,  £846. 

Maize  or  Cornmeal.-A,7lQ  bags  of  196  pounds,  £3,943  (4,221  bags,  £3,459) :  United  States, 
£2,818;  Canada,  £1,113. 

Grain,  Other  Kinds.— 551,177  pounds,  £9,678  (486,772  pounds,  £9,105):  Canada,  £3,662; 
United  Kingdom,  £2,199;  United  States,  £1,952;  British  Malaya,  £1,010. 

Hay  and  Chaff.— 252,766  pounds,  £890  (171,642  pounds,  £694) :  Canada,  £851. 
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Lard,  Pure.— 80,640  pounds,  £1,628  (137,932  pounds,  £2,961):  Canada,  £1,440;  United 
Kingdom,  £113. 

Beef  and  Pork,  Pickled  or  Salted.— 2,880,053  pounds,  £35,289  (3,121,500  pounds,  £47,105) : 
United  States,  £19,452;  Argentine,  £12,856;  Canada,  £1,686. 

Bacon  and  Ham.— 713,995  pounds,  £21,735  (515,902  pounds,  £17,080):  United  States, 
£13,072;  United  Kingdom,  £3,562;  Denmark,  £2,430;  Argentine,  £1,621;  Canada,  £356. 

Milk,  Condensed  or  Otherwise  Preserved. — 116,632  cases  of  48  pounds,  £94,709  (97,554 
cases  of  48  pounds,  £83,317):  Holland,  £69,383;  Denmark,  £10,865;  United  Kingdom,  £9,892; 
Canada,  £2,687. 

Potatoes.— 8,733,489  pounds,  £24,028  (8,185,569  pounds,  £21,584):  Canada,  £9,636;  Holland, 
£7,656;  Argentine,  £2,399;  United  States,  £1,343. 

Onions  and  Garlic .—2 ,832 ,247  pounds,  £14,618  (3,112,627  pounds,  £15,691):  Holland, 
£5,589;  Portugal,  £3,398;  Hungary,  £1,868;  Argentine,  £1,684;  Canada,  £447. 

Vegetables,  Other  Kinds.— £14,553  (£15,228):  British  West  Indies,  £7,096;  British  Guiana, 
£2,796;  Venezuela,  £2,293;  Canada,  £1,635. 

Vegetables,  Dried,  Canned  or  Preserved. — 140,947  pounds,  £3,469  (not  available) :  Canada, 
£993;  United  Kingdom,  £658;  France,  £633. 

Douglas  Fir,  Undressed.— 2,523,927  f.b.m.,  £15,068  (2,148,3.55  f.b.m.,  £15,062):  Canada, 
£15,068. 

Pitch  Pine,  Undressed.— 3,219,852  f.bm.,  £30,613  (2,693,853  f.b.m.,  £24,417) :  United  States, 
£30,613. 

Other  Kinds,  Undressed.— 524,833  f.b.m.,  £4,765  (735,165  f.b.m.,  £8,539):  Canada,  £3,340; 
British  Guiana,  £897. 

Douglas  Fir,  Dressed.— 1,651,188  f.b.m.,  £11,695  (1,210,162  f.b.m.,  £9,339) :  Canada,  £11,695. 
Pitch  Pine,  Dressed.— 2,780,809  f.b.m.,  £27,838  (3,678,583  f.b.m.,  £34,136) :  United  States, 
£27  838 

'Other  Kinds,  Dressed.— 610,525  f.b.m.,  £6,182  (627,969  f.b.m.,  £6,379):  Canada,  £6,009. 
Shooks,  Staves  and  Headings,  Other  than  Oak.— £19,733  (£16,119) :  United  States,  £12,851; 
Canada,  £6,879. 

Apparel,  Other  than  Pyjamas,  Shirts,  Men's  Underwear,  Neckties,  Bows,  Cravats  and 
Similar  Articles  and  Collars. — £54,242  (not  available):  Japan,  £22,694;  United  Kingdom, 
£19,473;  United  States,  £6,456;  Canada,  £2,436. 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Canvas  Boots  and  Shoes  with  Rubber  Soles. — 14,621  dozen 
pairs,  £13,190  (12,918  dozen  pairs,  £11.872):  Canada,  £5,983;  Hongkong,  £3,967;  United 
Kingdom,  £1,089;  British  Malaya,  £1,050. 

Brooms  and  Brushes.— 7,635  dozen,  £3,955  (11,738  dozen,  £5,847) :  United  Kingdom,  £2,174; 
Canada,  £1,595. 

Motor  Cars  not  Exceeding  3,000  Pounds  in  Weight.— -367,  £45,718  (324,  £43,160) :  Canada, 
£29,433;  United  Kingdom,  £i3,918;  United  States,  £2,367. 

Motor  Cars  Exceeding  3,000  Pounds  in  Weight.— 58,  £10,407  (17,  £4,488) :  Canada,  £5,235; 
United  Kingdom,  £3,091;  United  States,  £2,081. 

Motor  Car  Parts.— £12,955  (£15,337):  United  States,  £7,531;  United  Kingdom,  £2,862; 
Canada,  £2,407. 

Motor  Lorries  and  Vans,  Complete.— 61,  £7,281  (20,  £2,924):  Canada,  £4,697;  United 
Kingdom,  £2,145;  United  States,  £439. 

Truck  Chassis.— 176,  £19,040  (216,  £25,918):  Canada,  £12,745;  United  States,  £4,314; 
United  Kingdom,  £1,981. 

Motor  Car  Tires  and  Tubes.— 18,368,  £17,670  (18.464,  £24.126):  Canada,  £10,527;  United 
Kingdom,  £4,515;  United  States,  £2,586. 

Cement.— 20,959  tons,  £55,796  (19,087  tons,  £56,703):  United  Kingdom,  £46,168;  Canada, 
£5,034;  Belgium,  £2,199;  Germany,  £1,609. 

Calcium  Carbide.— 330,262  pounds,  £3,058  (233,749  pounds,  £2,421):  Canada,  £2,053;  United 
Kingdom,  £693. 

Cotton,  Other  than  Piece-Goods.— £46,207  (£49,686):  United  Kingdom,  £34,344;  Japan, 
£5,354;  United  States,  £2,085;  France,  £1,270;  Canada,  £795. 

Electrical  Apparatus.— £46,524  (£45,805) :  United  States,  £24,385;  United  Kingdom,  £15,976; 
Canada,  £3,531. 

Cash  Registers,  Casket  Hardware,  House,  Office,  Cabinet  or  Store  Furniture  of  Iron  or 
Other  Metal— £10, 342  (£13,166):  United  Kingdom,  £4,299;  United  States,  £3,143;  Canada, 
£2,641. 

Hardware,  Other  Kinds.— £41,873  (£44,797):  United  Kingdom,  £21,227;  United  States, 
£7,692;  Germany,  £7,096;  Sweden,  £1,295;  Austria,  £1,188;  Canada,  £1,157. 

Hats  and  Bonnets.— £24.352  (£32,070) :  United  Kingdom,  £18,108;  Italy,  £2,254;  Japan, 
£1,735;  United  States,  £1,161;  Canada,  £144. 

Hosiery,  Cotton.— 25,973  dozen  pairs,  £5,069  (19,516  dozen  pairs,  £3,113) :  Hongkong, 
£3,112;  United  Kingdom,  £1,336;  Canada,  £611. 

Hosiery,  Silk.— 2,430  dozen  pairs,  £2,658  (2,225  dozen  pairs,  £4,140):  Canada,  £2,313; 
United  Kingdom,  £318. 
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Hosiery,  Artificial  Silk.— 28,328  dozen  pairs,  £10,203  (29,379  dozen  pairs,  £11,309) :  United 
Kingdom,  £7,044;  Hongkong,  £1,524;  Canada,  £1,450. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Tools.— £8,968  (£10,542):  United  Kingdom,  £7,027;  United 
States,  £1,534;  Canada,  £383. 

Mining  Machinery.— £420,389  (£363,930):  United  Kingdom,  £250,844;  United  States, 
£156,218;  Canada,  £2,882. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.— 5,151  tons,  £34,573  (4,533  tons,  £30,046):  United  States,  £19,967; 
United  Kingdom,  £14,495;  Canada,  £111. 

Medicines  and  Drugs,  Other  Kinds.— £28,709  £34,016):  United  Kingdom,  £17,037;  United 
States,  £5,552;  Canada,  £2,188;  France,  £1,470. 

Iron  and  Steel  Nails,  Spikes,  Rivets,  Clinches,  Wire  (including  Barbed  Wire),  Woven 
Wire  Fencing  and  Metal  Gates.— £7,008  (£8,788):  Canada,  £3,407;  United  Kingdom,  £2,060; 
United  States,  £1,384. 

Metal  Manufactures,  Other  Kinds.— £300,844  (£159,215):  United  Kingdom,  £261,241; 
United  States,  £21,535;  Germany,  £8,019;  Belgium,  £5,287;  Canada,  £2,515. 

Oilcloth  and  Linoleum.— £2,065  (£2,696):  United  States,  £954;  United  Kingdom,  £594; 
Canada,  £517. 

Paints,  Colours  and  Putty.— 1,189,829  pounds,  £23,346  (1,080,710  pounds,  £23,093) :  United 
Kingdom,  £19,333;  United  States,  £2,316;  Canada,  £1,266. 

Barytes.— 14,255  tons,  £57,114  (11,305  tons,  £45,227):  Germany,  £46,650;  Holland,  £5,400; 
United  Kingdom,  £4,264. 

Polishes  and  Varnishes.— 13,165  gallons,  £6,370  (10,516  gallons,  £6,337) :  United  Kingdom, 
£3,282;  United  States,  £2,066;  Canada,  £808. 

Printing  Paper  (for  newspapers)  and  Wrapping  Paper. — £26,959  (£24,974):  United  States, 
£9,637;  United  Kingdom,  £5,668;  Canada,  £3,630;  Sweden,  £2,727. 

Other  Kinds  of  Paper.— £39,602  (£39,399):  United  Kingdom,  £27,089;  United  States, 
£3,984;  Canada,  £3,474. 

Common,  Plain  Yellow,  Brown,  Blue,  Mottled  and  Similar  Soaps. — 3,280,729  pounds, 
£33,524  (3,160,879  pounds,  £30,331):  United  Kingdom,  £31,330;  Canada,  £2,179. 

Fancy,  Including  Medicated  and  Perfumed  Soaps  for  Toilet  Purposes. — 182,314  pounds, 
£7,817  (137,305  pounds,  £6,369):  United  Kingdom,  £4,892;  Canada,  £1,632;  United  States, 
£1,210. 

House,  Office,  Cabinet  or  Store  Furniture.— £0,838  (£12,883) :  Germany,  £2,341 ;  Canada, 
£1,689;  Poland,  £1,553;  United  Kingdom,  £1,157. 

Wood  and  Timber,  Other  Kinds.— £7 ,687  (£5,788):  Lithuania,  £2,634;  Germany,  £1,425; 
Canada,  £901 ;  United  Kingdom,  £682. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Business  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  August  15,  1935. — For  the  financial  year  which  ended  on  June  30 
last  the  volume  of  shipping  which  entered  Sydney  harbour  was  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  port.  The  tonnage  for  twelve  months  amounted  to  17,586,164, 
which  exceeded  the  figures  of  1927,  the  previous  record  year,  by  1,059,366  tons. 
The  improvement  on  last  year's  figures  was  1,231,945  tons. 

Direct  evidence  of  the  improvement  in  business  and  industry  is  the  well- 
sustained  advance  shown  in  company  earnings,  which  has  been  reflected  in  an 
expanding  dividend  list.  Share  prices  are  high  and  buyers  are  evidently  antici- 
pating increased  dividends. 

Prospects  for  the  coming  wool  clip  are  viewed  with  confidence.  The  first  of 
the  new  season's  opening  sales  will  be  held  at  Sydney  on  September  2,  and  are 
expected  to  open  very  buoyantly,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  situation  at 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Fish  Industry  of  New  South  Wales 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  local  requirements  of  fish  are  imported  from 
countries  outside  of  Australia  in  tinned,  smoked,  and  frozen  form,  the  imports 
coming  from  Canada,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Africa,  Japan,  and  New 
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Zealand.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  imported  fish  is  almost 
equal  to  the  amount  of  fresh  fish  taken  by  trawling  and  other  means.  The  future 
of  the  Australian  fishing  industry  is  causing  much  concern,  and  it  has  been  offici- 
ally stated  that  the  fishing  grounds  are  in  no  way  comparable  with  those  in  many 
other  countries. 

Some  years  ago  the  New  South  Wales  Government  bought  a  number  of 
trawlers  abroad  to  be  operated  locally,  but  after  several  years'  trial  the  scheme 
showed  a  loss  of  £300,000,  with  the  result  that  the  outfit  was  sold  to  various 
private  concerns  at  a  great  sacrifice.  In  1928  a  fleet  of  nineteen  trawlers  was 
being  operated  off  the  New  South  Wales  coast  by  the  purchasers  of  the  Govern- 
ment trawlers,  and  for  some  time  profitably.  The  intensive  trawling,  however, 
so  depleted  the  fish  that  the  vessels  had  to  go  farther  to  sea,  but  without  any 
very  great  success.  The  scarcity  of  fish  is  causing  so  much  concern  that  the 
Commonwealth  Government  is  considering  the  advisability  of  building  a  special 
trawler  for  exploratory  purposes.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  market 
Australian  canned  fish,  but  for  various  reasons  there  has  been  little  success  in 
maintaining  permanent  business.  The  irregularity  of  supplies  and  climatic  dis- 
advantages have  militated  against  the  successful  operation  of  canning  factories. 

Motor  Trade  of  New  South  Wales 

Figures  for  motor  vehicle  registrations  recently  made  available  show  a  record 
increase  for  the  year.  The  proportion  of  registered  vehicles  to  the  population  of 
New  South  Wales  is  now  one  to  eleven  as  compared  with  one  to  twelve  in  the 
year  1932.  At  June  30  this  year  there  were  244,428  registered  motor  vehicles 
compared  with  228,324  at  the  end  of  June,  1934,  and  216,057  at  June,  1933— 
increases  of  7  per  cent  and  13  per  cent  respectively.  The  registered  vehicles 
comprise  164,483  cars,  54,919  lorries  and  vans,  22,277  motor  cycles,  1,055  taxi- 
cabs,  503  motor  omnibuses,  and  691  traders'  plates. 

The  demand  for  new  cars  in  recent  months  has  been  so  great  that  immediate 
delivery  of  well-known  makes  cannot  be  effected  without  considerable  delay. 

New  South  Wales  Rice  Harvest 

The  harvesting  of  the  1934-35  rice  crop  of  New  South  Wales  has  just  ter- 
minated, the  yield  amounting  to  35,000  tons  of  paddy  rice,  excluding  the  quan- 
tity retained  for  seed.  Ten  years  ago  nearly  all  rice  consumed  in  Australia  was 
imported,  but  now  all  imports  have  ceased  and,  after  providing  approximately 
25,000  tons  for  home  consumption,  about  10,000  tons  are  available  for  export. 

New  Australian  Essential  Oil 

For  some  years  past  the  possibilities  of  extracting  oil  from  the  Leptos  permum 
citratum  have  been  under  investigation.  This  is  a  native  tree  which  grows  freely 
and  is  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  The  results  obtained  from  distillation  of  the 
leaves  is  stated  to  be  most  satisfactory,  the  aroma  being  superior  to  that  of  other 
oils  used  for  the  production  of  the  perfume  base  and  the  citral  content  higher  than 
that  of  some  of  the  oils  with  a  wide  use  commercially. 

Aviation  in  Australia 

At  present  there  is  a  regular  weekly  air  mail  between  London  and  Australia. 
The  voyage  takes  about  twelve  days  each  way,  and  there  has  been  such  a  demand 
for  mail  space  that  only  a  few  passengers  can  be  carried.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  service  will  shortly  be  made  a  bi-weekly  one.  A  great  amount  of  organiza- 
tion is  required  in  connection  with  this  service,  the  machines  passing  over  fifteen 
different  countries,  with  sixty  refuelling  stations  between  Brisbane  and  London. 
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At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  surcharge  on  all  mail  matter  carried,  but 
it  was  recently  announced  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  this  being  reduced  to  the 
ordinary  rate  some  time  next  year.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  the  section  of  the 
route  between  Calcutta  and  Australia  will  in  the  near  future  be  serviced  by  sea- 
planes. 

Commercial  air  transportation  in  Australia  is  also  developing  rapidly.  There 
is  also  an  air  ambulance  service  to  provide  medical  attention  in  the  far-distant 
portions  of  Central  Australia.  The  aeroplane  has  been  of  great  service  in  the 
mandated  territory  of  Papua  for  transporting  food,  stores,  and  passengers  to  the 
gold  fields.  Thousands  of  tons  of  hydro-electric  power  plant  and  dredging  plant 
which  owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  mountainous  country  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  transpoj^ted  have  been  conveyed  in  specially  constructed  machines. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(All  values  in  Straits  currency;  S$l  equals  57  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 

Singapore,  August  15,  1935. — During  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year 
the  import  trade  of  British  Malaya  has  been  dull,  piece-goods  being  especially 
affected.  The  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  during  the  latter  part  of  1934  and 
the  first  months  of  the  present  year  dealers  were  over-optimistic  and  ordered 
larger  quantities  than  the  market  could  normally  absorb.  Thus,  buying  has 
been  retarded,  although  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  continues  to  pro- 
gress toward  comparative  prosperity. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  vear  show  that  imports 
totalled  $249,127,000  (Can.$142,500,000)  as  compared  with  $216,681,000 
(Can. $123, 690,000)  in  the  same  period  of  1934,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent. 
Exports  for  the  same  period  totalled  $295,277,000  (Can.$168,150,000)  against 
$259,449,000  (Can.$147,630,000)  in  the  first  half  of  1934,  an  increase  of  13-9 
per  cent.  Thus,  despite  the  uncertainty  under  which  producers,  exporters,  and 
importers  have  laboured,  the  export  trade  has  improved,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  country  has  increased,  as  manifest  in  the  increasing  imports.  Im- 
provement has  been  general  in  all  lines,  and  although  business  was  dull  during 
the  second  quarter,  the  import  trade  can  be  considered  good. 

Imports  from  Canada  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  according  to 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures,  totalled  Can. $669,028  as  compared  with 
Can.$173,410  in  the  same  period  of  1934. 

prices 

The  average  index  of  export  commodity  prices  fell  from  65-5  in  January 
and  February  to  61-6  in  March,  but  rose  again  during  April  and  May  and  stood 
at  64-7  in  June  as  against  63-5  for  the  year  1934  and  45-2  for  the  year  1933 
(base  year  1929).  All  export  commodity  prices  were  fairly  steady  or  showed  a 
slight  upward  tendency  during  the  second  quarter,  with  the  exception  of  copper, 
gambier,  and  pepper. 

Recently  published  figures  of  the  cost  of  living  in  Singapore  during  1934 
show  that  for  Asiatics  it  was  103-2,  for  Eurasians  108-5,  and  for  Europeans 
124-4  (1914  equals  100). 

RUBBER 

The  price  of  rubber  fell  in  the  local  market  from  21  cents  per  pound  in 
January  and  February  to  19  cents  during  March  and  April,  and  rose  to  20  cents 
during  May  and  June.   Prior  to  and  shortly  after  the  enforcement  of  the  present 
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International  Rubber  Restriction  in  June  1934,  prices  were  somewhat  higher, 
and  with  lower  prices  prevailing  during  the  present  year  some  complaints  have 
been  heard  concerning  the  workings  of  control.  However,  the  general  opinion  is 
that  since  the  scheme  has  only  been  in  force  one  year  it  is  too  soon  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  its  effectiveness. 

During  the  second  quarter  producers  have  been  permitted  to  export  70  per 
cent  of  their  standard  tonnage  quota.  The  quota  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
beginning  July  is  to  be  65  per  cent.  The  estimated  total  tappable  rubber  in 
British  Malaya  as  at  January  1  was  1,836,221  acres,  of  which  17-5  per  cent  was 
not  being  tapped  at  the  end  of  June.  Exports  from  British  Malaya  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  were  308,981  long  tons  as  against  350,819  tons  in  1934. 
Imports  of  rubber  from  Netherlands  India  and  other  surrounding  countries  were 
104,641  tons  as  against  118,691  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1934. 

It  is  presumably  the  opinion  of  the  Malayan  Government  that  the  industry 
here  is  in  a  satisfactory  position,  since  all  petitions  for  the  reduction  of  quit  rents 
on  rubber  properties  have  been  refused. 

TIN 

The  price  of  tin  remained  fairly  steady  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
During  January  it  stood  at  S$l  14.55  per  picul  ( 133^  pounds)  in  the  local  market, 
fell  to  SS108.23  in  March,  and  rose  to  S$l  13.68  in  June.  Prices  since  that  time, 
despite  the  International  Restriction  and  the  Buffer  Pool,  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  increase  to  a  level  that  is  considered  unsatisfactory  both  by  producers  and 
consumers.  Early  in  August  it  was  announced  by  the  International  Tin  Com- 
mittee that  the  exportable  tonnage  would  be  increased  by  15  per  cent  to  65  per 
cent  of  the  standard  tonnage  quotas  of  each  producing  country,  and  the  increase 
is  to  be  retroactive  to  July  1. 

Exports  of  tin  from  British  Malaya  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year 
totalled  29,273  tons  as  compared  with  25,022  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1934. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  tin  industry  of  British  Malaya  during 
the  present  year  was  the  visit  of  Mr.  V.  A.  Lowinger,  Malaya's  representative 
on  the  International  Tin  Committee.  The  present  control  scheme  expires  in 
December,  1936,  and  Mr.  Lowinger's  visit  to  this  country  was  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  the  producers  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  agreement  for  united 
action.  The  Malayan  industry  is  agreed  that  some  form  of  restriction  is  desir- 
able, but  they  insist  that  this  country  be  allowed  to  export  a  larger  quantity  and 
that  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  all  signatory  producing  countries  be  equalized. 

The  improvement  in  the  pineapple  industry  is  progressing  under  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  passed  in  1934.  Certain  packers  have  complained  that  the  regula- 
tions are  being  imposed  too  quickly,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  industry 
should  be  of  greater  importance  to  this  country  than  it  is  at  present,  and  most 
packers  are  giving  the  Government  every  assistance.  All  the  packing  plants 
have  been  inspected  and  if  approved  have  been  registered.  Those  considered 
unsuitable  have  been  closed. 

During  the  second  quarter  operators  of  rubber  estates  in  Johore  have  con- 
tinued their  complaints  that  the  supply  of  coolie  labour  is  insufficient  despite 
the  Government's  action  in  raising  the  quotas  and  permitting  the  entry  of  4,000 
Chinese  immigrants  monthly.  The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
that  the  labour  supply  is  adequate ;  they  are  not  taking  the  risk  of  overloading 
the  labour  market  and  having  to  repatriate  thousands  of  coolies  as  was  the  case 
in  the  last  slump. 

It  was  announced  late  in  June  that  a  new  Chinese  bank,  the  Tai  Hua  Bank 
Limited,  is  to  be  opened  in  Singapore  in  September.    It  is  to  have  a  capital  of 
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from  Can.$600,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  25  per  cent  has  already  been  called. 
Ultimately  branches  will  be  opened  in  all  the  main  cities  of  Malaya. 

The  Royal  Dutch  Airways  began  a  new  bi-weekly  service  during  the  last 
week  of  May.  The  time  from  Amsterdam  to  Batavia  is  now  5^  days.  The 
Imperial  Airways  are  planning  to  provide  a  four-day  service  from  London  to 
Singapore  three  times  a  week.  Work  is  progressing  on  the  new  Civil  Aerodrome 
in  Singapore  and  it  is  expected  to  be  finished  at  the  end  of  1936.  Tenders  have 
been  called  for  the  construction  of  a  new  landing  field  at  the  city  of  Ipoh  in  the 
north  of  British  Malaya. 

The  Malayan  Agri-Horticultural  Exhibition  was  held  from  August  3  to 
August  5  at  Kuala  Lumpur.  This  exhibition  features  local  agricultural  products 
and  for  the  first  time  there  were  displays  of  palm  and  cocoanut  oil  products. 
There  were  eighty  stalls  devoted  to  the  import  trade  as  compared  with  forty-five 
in  1934. 

ASBESTOS  POWDER  AND  SCRAP  IN  HONGKONG 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  August  17,  1935. — Despite  the  current  curtailment  of  activity 
due  to  economic  conditions  in  China,  the  Colony  of  Hongkong  is  still  a  principal 
port  of  refit  for  the  numerous  steamship  lines  serving  the  colony,  and  there  is  an 
extensive  dockyard  activity. 

Both  construction  and  overhaul  are  primarily  in  the  hands  of  three  major 
dockyard  companies,  each  of  which  maintains  its  own  purchasing  department  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  whereby  supplies  are  obtained  in  the  most  advantageous 
European  market.  A  continuous  turnover  of  smaller  marine  work,  with  a  sub- 
stantial aggregate  value,  is  under  the  control  of  the  twenty  or  more  secondary 
dock  and  repair  yards,  which  can  be  reached  through  the  engineering  importer 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  ship  chandlers. 

Hongkong  trade  and  shipping  returns  for  the  year  1934  show  a  surplus  of 
imports  under  the  heading  of  "Asbestos,  Joint  and  Machinery  Packing."  amount- 
ing to  HK$89,000,  with  additional  cargo  valued  at  HK$27,000  being  transhipped 
principally  to  South  China.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  total  is  supplied 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  further  7J  per  cent  credited  to  United  States 
suppliers. 

Apart  from  the  consumption  of  this  asbestos  packing,  the  principal  part  of 
which  is  in  magnesia  asbestos  mixture,  there  is  a  considerable  turnover  in  asbestos 
powder  and  low-grade  scrap.  It  should  be  explained  that  a  considerable  volume 
of  coastwise  shipping  is  under  Chinese  control,  though  the  owners  operate  under 
British  registry.  This  group,  and  the  further  shipping  under  Macanese  and 
Chinese  registry,  are  influenced  in  their  judgment  of  the  efficiency  of  packing 
by  its  thickness,  and  frequently  prefer  to  use  crude  asbestos  lagging  rather  than 
the  more  convenient  magnesia  asbestos  compound. 

Official  trade  returns  for  1934  show  a  domestic  consumption  of  "Asbestos, 
not  including  packing,"  valued  at  HK$55,000,  with  a  further  quantity  valued  at 
HK$15,000  being  exported  to  South  China,  where  it  is  chiefly  utilized  in  the 
factories  of  Canton.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  this  low-quality  asbestos, 
which  is  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  powder  and  scrap  with  even  a  small  per- 
centage of  slag,  are  the  United  Kingdom,  HK$56,000;  Italy,  HK$9,000;  Japan, 
HK$8,000;  and  Belgium  and  Germany,  each  with  HK$3,000. 

Quotations  by  English  suppliers  are  all  substantially  similar  and  accepted 
as  standard,  though  Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan  are  underquoting  by  a  consider- 
able margin.  In  general,  English  suppliers  of  magnesia  asbestos  mixture  with  an  85 
per  cent  magnesia  content  are  quoting  £25  (sterling)  per  long  ton  f.o.b.  London, 
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or  approximately  £29  12s.  6d.  (sterling)  c.i.f.  Hongkong,  subject  to  minimum 
orders  of  2  tons.  Discounts  are  allowed  for  quantity  orders,  and  include  2  per 
cent  for  lots  of  over  4  tons. 

Magnesia  asbestos  mixture  is  variously  supplied  in  blocks,  powder,  and  pre- 
cast sectional  pipe  coverings.  Blocks  and  powder  are  equally  acceptable  and 
can  be  packed  to  suit  the  shipper's  convenience,  though  the  customary  packings 
are  double  jute-cotton  sacks  or  wax  paper  cases  of  112  pounds,  and  metal  drums 
of  56  or  112  pounds. 

The  straight  asbestos  lagging  preferred  by  the  native  user  is  quoted  at  £6  10s. 
(sterling)  f.o.b.  London,  or  approximately  £11  2s.  6d.  (sterling)  c.i.f.  Hongkong. 
The  terms  prevailing  in  the  trade  are  net  ninety  days  D/A  to  responsible  pur- 
chasers, less  2  per  cent  for  payment  within  thirty  days  sight  of  draft. 

For  a  successful  exploitation  of  the  group  of  smaller  outlets,  it  is  necessary 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  reputable  importer  who  will  alternatively  guarantee 
accounts  or  purchase  on  his  own  account.  The  importance  of  this  feature  cannot 
be  too  much  emphasized,  since  in  many  cases  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
ultimate  user  is  almost  non-existent,  or  in  any  case  continuous  supervision  is 
required. 

Manufacturers  and  exporters  in  a  position  to  quote  prices  competitive  with 
the  foregoing  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Hongkong,  who  is  in  receipt  of  an  attractive  inquiry  from  a  reputable  importer. 
Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Hongkong  and  be  accompanied  by  samples  of  sufficient 
size  for  commercial  test. 

FINAL  REPORT  ON  THE  INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP,  1934-35 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  August  22,  1935. — Based  on  returns  of  finally  revised  acreage  and 
outturn  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  season  of  1934-35,  the  total  area  is  now  given 
as  34,485,000  acres  as  against  35,992,000  acres  last  year,  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent. 
The  total  yield  of  the  crop,  which  has  already  been  harvested,  is  estimated  at 
363,029,333  bushels  as  compared  with  351,456,000  bushels  last  year,  an  increase 
of  3  per  cent. 

The  present  estimates  of  yield  as  compared  with  the  final  figures  of  last 
year  show  an  increase  in  all  the  important  wheat-growing  areas  except  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  Bombay.  The  yield  per  acre  in  the  present  season  is  10-53 
bushels  as  compared  with  9  •  76  bushels  last  season. 

During  the  year  1934-35,  406,933  bushels  were  exported  as  compared  with 
74,666  bushels  in  the  previous  year,  while  in  the  first  three  months  of  1935-36 
(April,  May,  and  June)  exports  amounted  to  14,933  bushels.  Exports  were  con- 
signed mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1934-35  imports 
were  only  261,333  bushels,  all  from  Australia,  while  during  the  three  months 
April  to  June  of  1935  there  were  no  imports. 

INDIAN  IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  CARS  AND  BUSES,  APRIL  TO  JUNE 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  August  15,  1935. — During  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1935,  a 
total  of  3,057  cars  valued  at  Rs.5,313,249  were  imported  into  India  as  against 
3,117  cars  valued  at  Rs.5,508,236  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Imports  of  buses  were  1,414  valued  at  Rs.2,401,247  in  the  three  months  under 
review  as  against  2,493  valued  at  Rs.2,649,171  in  the  same  period  of  1934. 
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Details  of  imports  and  their  origin  and  respective  values  were  as  under: — 


April-June, 

April- June, 

April- June. 

Motor  cars  (including  t<ixi  cabs)  — 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1  OlO 
L,OlO 

877 

1,312 

Ks. 

o  rroo  ooo 
Z,0OO,3od 

1,811,101 

2,090,087 

TV"TVv 

65 

2 

31 

KS. 

77,037 

2,710 

69,630 

OA 

20 

5 

4 

Rs. 

43,503 

31,983 

9,500 

Italy  

No. 

42 

57 

29 

JVS. 

i  a<?  i  An 
100,100 

1  A"7  ono 

107,893 

46,942 

XTi. 

37 

703 

742 

Rs. 

49,795 

1,046,015 

1,110,905 

1,454 

913 

Ks. 

087,268 

2,488,060 

1,951,522 

19 

19 

26 

Rs. 

32,202 

20,474 

34,663 

XT— 

1,893 

3,117 

3,057 

Ks. 

3,o84,238 

5,508,236 

5,313,249 

Motor  omnibuses,  etc. — 

No. 

280 

144 

154 

KS. 

457,958 

173,037 

638,652 

Canada 

No 

168 

696 

804 

Rs. 

275,405 

847,643 

1,060,126 

No. 

671 

1,646 

423 

Rs. 

777,398 

1,618,542 

569,512 

No. 

13 

7 

33 

Rs. 

8,335 

9,949 

132,957 

Total  

No. 

1,132 

2,493 

1,414 

Rs. 

1,519,096 

2,649,171 

2,401,247 

TRADE  OF  CYPRUS  IN  1934 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  figures  are  in  Cyprus  £,  one  Cyprus  £  being  equivalent  to  £1  sterling.  Weights  are  in 

English  measures) 

Cairo,  July  29,  1935. — There  was  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  Cyprus  during  1934.  Total  exports  at  £1,079,429  were  £189,912  higher  than 
in  1933,  while  total  imports  at  £1,419,162  represent  an  increase  of  £161,906. 
Specie  is  excluded  from  these  figures.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
decreased  from  £367,741  in  1933  to  £399,735  in  1934.  The  visible  unfavourable 
balance  for  last  year  is  offset  by  an  excess  of  invisible  exports  over  imports  con- 
servatively estimated  at  £325,000. 

The  1934  trade  returns  showed  the  first  rise  since  the  downward  trend  experi- 
enced by  the  colony  during  the  world  slump,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  island's 
trade  will  continue  to  improve. 

The  duty  collected  on  imports  in  1934  amounted  to  £327,566.  The  budgetary 
estimates  for  1935  provide  for  a  total  revenue  of  £757,000  from  all  sources,  which 
is  about  £9,000  more  than  was  actually  collected  last  year.  In  1930  Cyprus 
experienced  the  greatest  effects  of  the  depression,  and  a  fall  in  revenue  brought 
about  a  fairly  substantial  deficit.  The  position  was  met  by  drastic  economies, 
however,  and  in  1933  the  total  expenditure  had  been  reduced  to  £696,731  com- 
pared with  the  high  level  of  £800,207  in  1930.  From  1932  onwards  there  has 
been  a  substantial  budget  surplus  annually  and,  with  the  gradual  improvement 
in  the  colony's  finances  and  the  recent  revival  in  its  foreign  trade,  prospects  are 
on  the  whole  encouraging. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  prin- 
cipal countries  trading  with  Cyprus  during  the  year  under  review,  with  an  indica- 
tion of  the  direction  of  the  balance  of  trade: — 
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1934 

Imports  from    Exports  to    Trade  Balance 


British  Empire   £   647,456       £  392,118  -£255,338 

Roumania   100,410  4,048  —  96,362 

Italy   93,599  95,840  +  2,241 

Germany   81,092  199,307  +  118,215 

Japan   79,239  3,354  -  75,885 

Greece   70,358  56,138  -  14,220 

Egypt   68,148  112,979  +  44,831 

Belgium   33,126  6,914  -  26,212 

France   26,505  30,519  +  4,014 

United  States   24,641  22,725  -  1,916 

Turkey   20,087  534  -  19,553 

Czechoslovakia   19,343  17  —  19,326 

Holland   19,081  72,459  +  53,378 

Other  countries   136,077  82,475  -  53,602 


Total   £1,419,162       £1,079,427  -£339,735 


IMPORTS 

The  British  Empire  not  only  continued  to  retain  first  place  in  1934  but  with 
a  total  increase  of  £148,453  over  1933  the  percentage  of  total  imports  rose 
from  39-7  per  cent  to  45-6  per  cent.  Taking  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
separately,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased,  as  compared  with  1933, 
by  £95,292,  mainly  in  machinery  (£61,596),  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 
thereof  (£19,696),  cotton  manufactures  including  yarns  and  thread  (£11,586), 
and  woollen  manufactures  (£9,089).  Australia  shows  an  increase  of  £28,261, 
almost  entirely  due  to  flour.  Imports  from  British  India  rose  by  £10,433,  prin- 
cipally in  respect  of  cotton  manufactures  (including  yarns  and  thread),  empty 
sacks,  and  rice.   Canada  shows  an  increase  of  £10,987,  all  in  automobiles. 

As  regards  foreign  countries,  Roumania  attained  first  position  with  an 
increase  of  £19,339,  due  almost  entirely  to  petroleum.  Italy  took  second  place 
with  a  decrease  of  £20,732,  due  to  reduction  in  imports  of  flour  from  that  country, 
though  purchases  of  cotton  and  silk  piece-goods  from  Italy  were  greater  than  in 
1933,  owing  doubtless  to  quota  restrictions  which  curtailed  imports  of  these  goods 
from  Japan.  Nevertheless,  there  was  an  increase  of  £14,611  in  total  imports 
from  the  latter  country,  chiefly  due  to  cotton  manufactures,  including  apparel, 
and  woollen  piece-goods.  Imports  of  cotton  piece-goods  from  Japan  declined  by 
£6,322.  Belgium  increased  its  exports  to  Cyprus  by  £7,955,  due  chiefly  to  glass- 
ware and  iron  and  steel  products.  There  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  imports 
from  France,  which  fell  from  a  total  of  £82,422  in  1933  to  £26,505  last  year.  The 
decline  is  attributable  to  flour  and  coconut  oil.  Machinery  and  mineral  oils  are 
responsible  for  an  increase  of  £13,034  in  imports  from  the  United  States. 

The  chief  imports  during  the  year  under  review,  together  with  the  compara- 
tive figures  for  1933,  were  as  follows: — 

Commodity 

Flour  of  wheat  

Machinery,  mining  

Cotton  piece-goods  

Timber  

Woollen  piece-goods  

Motor  cars  and  motor  chassis 

Cotton  manufactures  

Fertilizers  

Gasoline  

Petroleum,  crude  

Leather,  sole  

Sugar   

Kerosene  

Silk  piece-goods  

Bean  oil  

Cement  , 

Iron  piping  and  parts  thereof 


1934  1933 

£122.102  £172,876 

78,976  8,355 

73,515  64,043 

46,756  38,718 

42,088  33.384 

42,477  31,774 

41,299  33,199 

38.073  22.901 

33,707  33,559 
24,855 

23.635  18.713 

23,180  24,142 

22,134  13.773 

21,668  19,232 

18.652  25,518 

17,491  14,251 

17,313  12,331 
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Commodity 


1934 


1933 


Iron  bars,  joists,  sheets,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  other 

Sacks,  empty  , 

Leather,  dressed  , 

Beans  and  peas  , 

Tobacco,  leaf  


15,889 
43,858 
16,462 
16,370 
16,336 
15,754 


11,341 
28,399 
11,315 
13,326 
17,837 
26,437 


The  improvement  in  industry  in  Cyprus  is  apparent  from  the  above  table. 
The  revival  in  mining  in  particular  is  indicated  by  an  increase  of  £70,621  in 
imports  of  mining  machinery.  Other  notable  increases  took  place  in  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  petroleum  and  its  products,  timber,  fertilizers,  textiles,  and 
automobiles,  revealing  an  improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  colony. 


As  previously  stated,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934  show  an  increase  of 
£10,987  over  the  figures  for  the  previous  year. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  following  commodities  were  imported 
from  the  Dominion  (the  values  in  parentheses  represent  1933  imports) :  auto- 
mobiles, £5,795  (£343) ;  automobile  chassis,  £7,947  (£2,320) ;  automobile  parts, 
£366  (£427) ;  automobile  tires  and  tubes,  £1,381  (£1,017) ;  other  rubber  manu- 
factures, £68  (£1);  leather,  dressed,  £1,916  (£2,203);  sole  leather,  £22  (nil); 
building  timber,  £475  (£82) ;  lead  sheets  or  pipes,  £179  (£457) ;  agricultural 
implements,  £17  (nil) ;  agricultural  machinery,  £6  (£3) ;  mining  machinery,  £22 
(£75) ;  other  machinery  and  parts,  £79  (nil) ;  photographic  appliances,  £56  (nil) ; 
silk  apparel,  £60  (£7) ;  haberdashery,  £14  (nil) ;  toilet  soap,  £91  (£73) ;  cheese, 
common,  £112  (£57);  cheese,  fine,  £25  (£90);  fish,  canned,  £101  (£113);  other 
provisions,  £117  (£193). 

Together  with  other  miscellaneous  products,  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
list,  the  total  value  of  the  colony's  imports  from  Canada  during  1934  amounted 
to  £18,989,  or  approximately  $92~,300,  compared  with  £8,002  ($39,000)  in  1933. 

Last  year's  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  £24,641,  an  increase 
of  £13,034  compared  with  1933,  mostly  accounted  for  by  increases  of  £8,342  in 
machinery  and  parts,  £1,393  in  lubricating  oils,  £486  in  automobiles,  £513  in 
dressed  leather,  and  £396  in  sole  leather. 

The  following  notes  pertain  to  commodities  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters, 
the  figures,  unless  otherwise  stated,  representing  the  value  of  imports  during  the 
year  under  review: — 

Wheat  Flour.— Total  imports,  401,930  cwt.  (£122.102) :  Australia,  227,283  cwt.  (£79,576) ; 
Italy,  157,785  cwt.  (£37,223) ;  France,  15,303  cwt.  (£4,585) .  The  United  States  supplied  416  cwt. 
(£238)  and  Canada  3  cwt.  (£4).  Imports  in  1933  totalled  550,994  cwt.  (£172,876).  Imports 
from  Italy  in  1934  dropped  by  82,040  cwt.  (£29,746)  and  from  France  by  162,384  cwt.  (£49,192) , 
while  imports  from  Australia  rose  by  95,932  cwt.  (£28,309).  The  requirements  are  for  the 
poorer  and  cheaper  grades.  Imports  from  British  Empire  countries  are  encouraged  by  a 
preferential  duty  of  £1  per  ton,  whereas  the  general  tariff  provides  for  a  duty  of  £3  per  ton. 

Cheese.— Total  imports,  792  cwt.  (£2.802) :  Bulgaria,  585  cwt.  (£1,836) ;  Switzerland,  26 
cwt.  (£239) ;  Canada,  45  cwt.  (£137) ;  Holland,  39  cwt.  (£147) ;  United  Kingdom,  18  cwt. 
(£115)  ;  Australia,  11  cwt.  (£33).  Preferential  tariff,  two-thirds  full  rate  (i.e.,  two-thirds 
general  tariff),  which  works  out  at  12s.  and  18s.  respectively  per  cwt. 

Butter. — Total  imports  of  fine  table  butter,  613  cwt.  (£3,385) :  Australasia,  482  cwt. 
(£2,462) ;  Denmark,  56  cwt.  (£546) ;  Argentina,  43  cwt.  (£180) ;  United  Kingdom,  8  cwt. 
(£45).   Preferential  tariff,  two-thirds  full  rate. 

Fish.— (a)  Dried,  salted  or  pickled.— Total  imports,  5,384  cwt.  (£7,979) :  the  United 
Kingdom,  3,345  cwt.  (£5,089);  Portugal,  1,526  cwt.  (£1,886);  Syria,  201  cwt.  (£441);  Spain, 
152  cwt.  (£308).  Preferential  tariff,  50  per  cent  full  rate  (2s.  2$d.  and  4s.  5$d.  respectively 
per  cwt.). 

(6)  Canned— Total  imports,  £5,442:  United  Kingdom,  £1,831  (probably  including  con- 
siderable Canadian  salmon);  Japan,  £1,616  (including  shellfish);  Portugal,  £825;  Norway, 
£642  (sardines);  Russia,  £133;  Canada,  £101.  Preferential  tariff,  two-thirds  full  rate  (general 
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tariff  15  per  cent).  Japan,  with  its  lower  quotations,  is  Canada's  chief  competitor  for  canned 
salmon. 

Fruits,  Canned.— Total  imports,  £471:  United  States,  £310;  British  East  Indies,  £63; 
United  Kingdom,  £52.  Preferential  tariff,  five-sixths  full  rate.  The  colony  is  practically  self- 
supporting  in  regard  to  fruits,  and  offers  only  a  limited  market  for  the  canned  product. 

Milk,  Preserved.— Total  imports,  £6,574:  United  Kingdom,  £3,824;  Holland,  £1,983; 
Denmark,  £388;  Italy,  £213.   Preferential  tariff,  five-sixths  full  rate. 

Sugar.— Total  imports,  61,303  cwt.  (£23,180):  United  Kingdom,  51,638  cwt.  (£19,512); 
Java,  7,917  cwt.  (£2,721);  Czechoslovakia,  1,433  cwt.  (£809);  United  States,  251  cwt.  (£98). 
Preferential  duty,  five-sixths  full  rate. 

Liquor. — Total  imports  of  alcoholic  beverages  of  all  kinds  in  bottles,  £2,480.  The  United 
Kingdom  supplied  £2,434  worth,  chiefly  whisky.  Preferential  duty,  50  per  cent  full  rate. 
The  colony,  which  is  an  exporter  of  wines  of  fairly  high  alcoholic  content,  imported  spirits 
in  casks  valued  at  £4,966  from  Greece  for  fortifying  wine  for  export,  which  were  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

Timber. — Total  imports  of  hard  woods  and  furniture  woods  22,464  cubic  feet  (£2,554)  : 
Roumania,  £1,625;  Turkey,,  £710;  United  States,  £214. 

Total  value  of  imports  of  other  woods,  (a)  planks  and  boards,  284.707  cubic  feet  (£22,730) ; 
Roumania,  £10,816 ;  Sweden,  £8,713;  United  Kingdom,  £1,395;  Turkey,  £608;   Canada,  £457. 

(b)  Logs,  beams,  and  rafters,  176.956  cubic  feet  (£13,049):  Roumania,  £4,633;  Turkey, 
£3.887;  Czechoslovakia,  £3,011 ;  United  Kingdom,  £694;  Sweden,  £626. 

(c)  Timber  cut  for  fruit  cases,  83,294  cubic  feet  (£8,423):  Roumania,  £7,228;  Turkey, 
£1,051;  Italy,  £144. 

Box  shooks  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  preferential  duty  on  wood  for  building  is 
two-thirds  full  rate. 

Imports  from  Canada  are  exceptional,  and  last  year's  imports  consisted  of  Douglas  fir 
for  use  under  a  government  contract. 

Tubes  and  Pipes  of  Iron  or  Steel. — Total  imports,  18.751  cwt.  (£13,749) :  United  King- 
dom, 16,567  cwt.  (£11,925);  Poland,  1,355  cwt.  (£1,120).  Japan  supplied  17  cwt,  (£24).  Fit- 
tings totalled  £3,564.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  £2,334;  Japan,  £751;  Germany,  £358. 
These  products  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Implements  and  Tools. — (a)  Agricultural. — Total  imports,  £2,003:  United  Kingdom, 
£878;  Germany,  £69'3;  Belgium,  £145.    Duty  free. 

(b)  Industrial.— Total,  £4,664:  United  Kingdom,  £1.559;  Germany,  £1,772;  France,  £616. 
The  United  States  supplied  £271  and  Japan  £67.  Duty  free. 

Agricultural  Machinery. — (a)  Ploughs. — Total  imports,  145  units  (£704):  Germany,  50 
ploughs  (£175) ;  Belgium,  41  (£230) ;  Greece,  35  (£118).  The  United  States  supplied  8  ploughs 
(£74) .   Duty  free. 

(6)  Tractors.— Total  imports,  6  (£2,474),  supplied  by  the  United  States.   Duty  free. 

(c)  Other  Agricultural  Machinery.— Total  imports,  £468:  United  States,  £185;  United 
Kingdom,  £120;  Germany,  £51.   Duty  free. 

(d)  Cream  Separators. — Total  imports,  £103,  supplied  by  Sweden.    Duty  free. 

Other  Machinery.— (a)  Mining.— Total  imports,  £78,976:  United  Kingdom,  £71,396; 
United  States,  £5,566;  Germany,  £1,527;  Canada,  £22.   Duty  free. 

(b)  Oil  Engines.— Total  imports,  97  units  (£8,839).  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  95 
units  (£8,797);  Japan,  one  unit  (£22);  and  Austria,  one  unit  (£20).   Duty  free. 

(c)  Pumps.— Total  imports,  729  unit®  (£1,670).  Japan  is  credited  with  521  pumps  (£203)  ; 
the  United  Kingdom  with  130  (£1,226);  Germany,  25  (£184);  and  Czechoslovakia,  36  (£36). 
Duty  free. 

(d)  Windmills— Total  imports,,  three  units  (£166).  Canada  supplied  two  (£111)  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  one  (£55).   Duty  free. 

Leather— (a)  Dressed— Total  imports,  £16,370 :  Egypt,  £6,504;  Hungary,  £2,358;  Canada, 
£1,916;  Germany,  £1,690;  France,  £1,200;  United  States,.,  £736;  United  Kingdom,  £704; 
British  India,  £296.  Preferential  duty,  two-thirds  full  rate,  the  general  tariff  being  25  per 
cent. 

(b)  Sole.— Total  imports,  6,661  cwt.  (£23,635):  Egypt,  £21,418;  United  Kingdom,  £621; 
United  States,  £540;  France,  £454;  Belgium,  £309.  Preferential  tariff,  two-thirds  full  rate,  the 
general  tariff  being  20  per  cent. 

Automobiles. — (a)  Motor  Cars  and  Omnibuses. — Total  imports,  194  (£29,9'40)  :  United 
Kingdom,  147  (£22,720) ;  Canada,  37  (£5,795) ;  United  States,  6  (£1,115). 

(6)  Chassis.— Total,  91  (£12,537).  Canada  supplied  64  (£7,947)  and  the  United  Kingdom 
27  (£4,590) . 

(c)  Automobile  Parts.— Total,  £7,581:  United  Kingdom,  £4,462;  United  States,  £2,157; 
Canada,  £366;  Germany,  £147;  Japan,  £105;  Italy,  £92. 

The  general  duty  on  automobiles  and  parts  is  30  per  cent  and  the  preferential  rate  10; 
per  cent. 
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Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes. — Total  imports  for  automobiles  and  motor  cycles,  £12,547: 
United  Kingdom,  £9,517;  Canada,  £1,381;  Belgium,  £923;  United  States,  £692.  Japan  sup- 
plied £22.   General  tariff,  30  per  cent;  preferential,  10  per  cent. 

Soap— (a)  Common— Total  imports,  £5,579:  Greece,  £3,367;  United  Kingdom,  £2,132. 

(b)  Toilet,— Total  imports,  £1,485:  United  Kingdom,  £925;  Italy,  £196;  Denmark,  £126; 
Canada,  £91;  Japan,  £75.  General  tariff,  30  per  cent;  preferential  tariff,  seven-twentieths 
full  rate. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  during  1934  totalled  £1,079,427,  an  increase  of  21-35  per  cent  in 
value  over  the  1933  figures. 

The  chief  items  are  set  out  in  the  following  table: — 


Commodity  1931  1933 

Pyrites   £142,458  £195,779 

Carobs,  whole   117,500  89,268 

Yellow  ore  (gold)   93,703   

Asbestos  . .  .  .   64,254  44,088 

Oranges   59,031  34,628 

Potatoes   59.241  46,978 

Carobs,  ground   42,733  28,661 

Raisins   40,479  58,999 

Wine,  ordinary   37,494  48,594 

Mules   31,321  30,684 

Metallic  residues  and  washes   30,644   

Barley   30,375  317 

Cotton,  raw   28,576  11.724 

Embroidery  and  needlework   22,597  16,453 

Cumin  seed   21,681  8,341 


The  outstanding  items  showing  increases  in  both  quantity  and  value  were 
barley,  oranges,  raw  cotton,  minerals  (with  the  exception  of  copper  pyrites), 
carobs,  and  cumin  seed.  Exports  of  potatoes  increased  in  value  by  £12,263, 
although  the  quantity  decreased  by  10,266  cwt.  Decreases  in  value  occurred 
chiefly  in  raisins  and  wine.  The  majority  of  the  export  commodities  continued  to 
show  an  upward  tendency  in  respect  of  f.o.b.  prices. 

The  development  of  the  orange  trade  is  of  special  interest.  The  exports  for 
the  year  under  review  totalled  30,873,687  oranges,  an  increase  of  10,576,943,  and 
the  value  was  £59,031,  a  rise  of  £24,403. 

The  principal  destinations  of  exports  were:  the  United  Kingdom,  £298,161 
(as  compared  with  £227,577  in  1933) ;  Germany,  £199,307  (£89,543) ;  Egypt, 
£112,979  (£132,736) ;  Italy,  £95,840  (£125,709) ;  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
£93,957  (£88,082);  Holland,  £72,459  (£42,188);  Greece,  £56,138  (£39,540); 
France,  £30,519  (£43,048) ;  and  the  United  States,  £22,725  (£29,827). 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  25-6  per  cent  to  27*6  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  total  exports.  Germany  took  second  place  with  an  increase  of 
£109,764  over  the  1933  figures,  due  principally  to  the  export  of  certain  minerals, 
viz:  yellow  ore  (gold),  £93,703;  metallic  residues,  £15,418;  and  gold  ore,  £11,000; 
none  of  which  were  exported  in  1933.  Egypt  dropped  from  second  to  third  place 
owing  to  declines  in  exports  to  that  country  of  citrus  fruit  and  wine.  Exports  to 
Canada  amounted  to  £44  in  value  compared  with  £56  in  1933. 

SHIPPING 

During  the  year  1934  steam  vessels  calling  at  Cyprus  ports  in  the  foreign 
trade  numbered  667,  of  which  246  were  Italian,  210  British,  76  Greek,  55  Ger- 
man, 20  French,  10  Swedish,  and  7  American.  This  represents  a  total  increase 
of  19  vessels  as  compared  with  1933.  There  were  18  additional  German  vessels, 
6  Swedish,  6  Italian,  4  British,  and  2  American.  There  were  8  less  French 
steamers. 

Canadian  goods  are  usually  imported  with  transhipment  in  United  Kingdom 
ports  or  at  Alexandria  and  Port  Said,  the  island  colony  lying  northeast  of  Egypt 
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in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  It  appears  that  in  the  case  of  cheese,  canned 
salmon,  and  other  foodstuffs  it  is  more  convenient  to  import  these  from  stocks 
held  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Goods  exported  from  that  country  on  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  mail  steamers  connect  with  Khedivial  Mail  Line  ships  in  Egypt. 
These  latter  steamers  would  also  load  in  Egyptian  ports  goods  shipped  from 
Montreal  per  Canadian  Far  East  Line  (agents,  McLean  Kennedy  Ltd.,  Mont- 
real), or  from  Saint  John,  N.B.,  per  American  and  Indian  Line  (agents,  Messrs. 
J.  T.  Knight  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Saint  John,  N.B.),  and  also  from  the  United  States. 
Another  route  from  Canadian  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  available  to  Italy, 
with  transhipment  from  that  country  on  vessels  of  the  Lloyd  Triestino. 

Cyprus  is  essentially  a  price  market,  and  one  of  the  essential  factors  of  suc- 
cess for  Canadian  exporters  is  that  they  should  seek  out  the  cheapest  export 
route  to  that  colony  if  they  are  to  secure  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  Empire 
preferential  rates  there,  which  advantage,  it  should  be  remembered,  disappears 
in  the  case  of  commodities  which  are  exempt  from  duty  under  the  general  tariff. 


UNITED  STATES  GRAIN  CROP 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  September  16,  1935. — The  latest  forecast  of  the  total  United 
States  1935  wheat  crop,  according  to  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  594,615,000  bushels  as  compared  with  496,929,000  bushels  in  1934 
and  527,413,000  bushels  in  1933.  The  five-year  average,  1928-32,  was  860,570,000 
bushels.  The  1935  wheat  crop  is,  with  the  exception  of  last  year's,  the  smallest 
since  1904. 

Although  the  1935  crop  is  98,000,000  bushels  more  than  was  harvested  in 
1934,  the  indicated  crop  is  30,000,000  bushels  below  the  amount  required  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  forecast  compares  with  last  month's  prediction  of 
608,000,000  bushels.  According  to  Mr.  George  E.  Farrell,  Director  of  the  AAA 
Grain  Section,  there  can  be  no  likelihood  of  shortage,  as  130,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  have  been  carried  over.  Damage  to  the  wheat  crop  totalled  123,000,000 
bushels  in  June  and  13,000,000  bushels  additional  in  July. 

According  to  Washington  estimates,  at  present  prevailing  prices  the  wheat 
crop  will  bring  producers  about  three  times  the  income  from  last  year's  harvest. 
Assuming  the  entire  crop  could  be  disposed  of  at  current  farm  prices,  the  esti- 
mated return  is  approximately  $654,500,000  as  compared  with  $217,140,000  in 
1934. 

SPRING  WHEAT 

Condition,  acreage,  and  indicated  yield  of  spring  wheat  (production  includ- 
ing durum  wheat — four  states)  compare  as  follows  with  the  estimates  of  a  month 
ago  and  a  year  ago: — 

Sept.  %  1935     Aug.  1,  1935     Sept.  1,  1934 

Condition   44.4  49.4  32.1 

♦Acreage   20,837,000        20,837,000  11,511,000 

Indicated  crop  (bushels)   162,906,000       175,969,000  92,763,000 

*  July  estimate. 

Total  production  of  spring  wheat  in  1934  amounted  to  91,377,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  176,383,000  bushels  in  1933  and  264,680,000  bushels  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Forecast  of  durum  wheat  production  alone  is  27,765,000  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  27,034,000  a  month  ago  and  71,100,000  bushels  last  year.  Condition 
of  durum  wheat  was  58-5  as  compared  with  60-9  a  month  ago  and  24-5  a  year 
ago. 
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ESTIMATE  OF  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CROPS 

The  1934  production  and  current  estimated  production  in  1935  of  United 

States  crops  are  as  follows: — 

Crop 

Corn  Bus. 

Wheat- 
All  Bus. 

Winter  Bus. 

All  spring  Bus. 

Durum  Bus. 

Other  spring  Bus. 

Oats  Bus. 

Barley  Bus. 

Bye  Bus. 

Buckwheat  Bus. 

Rice  Bus. 

Grain,  sorghums  Bus. 

Beans,  dry  edible  100  lbs. 

Peanuts  (for  nuts)  Lbs. 

Apples,  commercial  crop  Bus. 

Pears,  total  crop  Bus. 

GrapesJ  Tons 

Potatoes  Bus. 

Tobacco  Lbs. 

Sugar  beets  Tons 

Hops  Lbs. 

*  Preliminary  estimate,    f  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested.    X  Production  is  total 

for  fresh  fruit,  juice  and  raisins. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  oat  crop  computations  indicate  a 
1935  production  double  that  of  1934;  the  yield  this  year  is  estimated  at  29-9 
bushels  per  acre,  with  a  crop  condition  of  75*2  per  cent.  The  1935  barley  yield 
is  placed  at  21-9  bushels  per  acre,  with  a  crop  condition  of  70-4  per  cent.  The 
rye  yield  is  only  a  preliminary  estimate  but  it  is  calculated  that  14*1  bushels  per 
acre  have  been  obtained. 

The  estimate  this  year  of  47,080,000  pounds  of  hops  compares  with  a  five- 
year  average  production  of  28,011,000  pounds.  It  is  reported  that  part  of  the 
1935  crop  may  go  unpicked  because  of  prevailing  low  prices. 


Sept.  1, 1935 

1934 

(Indicated) 

Figures 

in  Millions 

1,377.0 

2,184.0 

497.0 

595.0 

406.0 

432.0* 

91.4 

163.0 

71.1 

27.8 

84.3 

135.0 

526.0 

1,182.0 

118.0 

288.0 

16.0 

52.2* 

90.0 

7.6 

38.3 

38.7 

34.5 

125.0 

10.4 

13.3 

1,063.0 

1,233.0 

73.5 

97.8 

23. 5f 

21.3 

1.93 

2.31 

385.0 

373.0 

1,046.0 

1,264.0 

7.48 

8.43 

41.2 

47.1 

MARKET  IN  CUBA  FOR  LAMPS  AND  LAMP  SHADES 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  August  29,  1935. — The  use  of  electricity  in  Cuba  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  cities  and  towns,  although  many  of  the  latter  are  not  serviced 
with  electric  power.  In  the  country  districts,  where  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion resides,  oil  lamps  or  candles  constitute  the  lighting  facilities.  In  the  sugar 
mills  and  in  the  homes  of  the  better-class  people  and  foreigners  connected  with 
the  mills  and  plantations  electricity  is  generally  used,  individual  lighting  plants 
having  been  set  up.  With  the  gradual  and  more  general  employment  of  electricity 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  change  over  to  the  use  of  modern  lamps  and 
lamp  shades  has  been  slow.  Heavy  metal  lamps  and  shades  covered  with  glass 
or  silk  continue  to  constitute  the  main  demand. 

Havana,  the  capital,  shows  marked  advancement  as  compared  with  the  other 
cities  on  the  island,  and  a  more  diversified  demand  and  greater  individual  buying 
power  is  apparent  than  in  any  other  part  of  Cuba.  These  factors  have  made 
themselves  felt,  in  so  far  as  lighting  equipment  is  concerned,  in  the  development 
of  the  old  Spanish  pottery  industry  and  the  establishment  of  a  parchment  lamp- 
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shade  factory  in  a  small  way,  while  metal  work  similar  to  that  done  in  Spain  for 
many  years,  and  much  prized  elsewhere,  is  common. 

Almost  all  the  lamps  used  in  Cuba  are  domestically  manufactured.  For 
metal  lamps  with  metal  and  glass  shades  the  work  is  done  locally,  although  the 
glass  is  imported  from  Europe,  mainly  from  Czechoslovakia,  where  the  etching, 
cutting,  or  painting  has  been  done,  and  cut  to  size  and  fitted  by  the  local  manu- 
facturers. Where  silk  shades  are  used,  and  their  popularity  is  great,  particularly 
for  hanging  lamps  and  Junior  lamps,  it  is  estimated  in  the  trade  that  95  per  cent 
of  the  shades  are  domestically  manufactured.  Of  this  amount,  60  per  cent  are 
made  in  factories,  the  balance  being  made  by  women  in  their  homes  working  on 
piecework  at  very  low  wages. 

The  demand  for  parchment  lamp  shades  is  small,  being  almost  entirely 
served  by  a  small  local  factory.  This  firm  imports  parchment  in  various  grades 
from  the  United  States  and  after  manufacture  delivers  the  shades  to  dealers  at 
prices  ranging  from  25  cents  for  small  cheap  types  to  $3  for  large  and  good- 
quality  shades  requiring  special  workmanship  and  material.  Occasionally  im- 
porters buy  parchment  shades  of  a  cheap  quality  from  abroad,  one  reporting  a 
recent  small  shipment  of  shades  delivered  c.i.f.  Havana  at  from  15  to  18  cents 
each.  In  the  chain  stores  there  is  a  small  business  done  in  parchment  shades 
imported  from  Japan  at  prices  that  will  permit  of  their  being  retailed  at  no  more 
than  20  cents. 

Lamp  bases  of  pottery  are  not  imported  into  the  country,  in  view  of  the 
small  demand  for  foreign  types  and  domestic  competition,  except  as  part  of 
complete  lamp  jobs.  From  time  to  time  imports  enter  from  the  United  States 
of  Junior,  bridge,  and  table  lamps,  completely  set  up  and  ready  for  use.  These 
last-mentioned  lamps  in  some  cases  have  metal  bases  and  tops,  but  the  other 
two  types  are  variegated,  with  some  business  being  done  in  those  with  pottery 
bases  and  parchment  shades. 

Statistics  indicating  the  extent  of  the  market  for  lamps,  shades,  or  bases 
are  not  available,  as  these  various  commodities  are  included  under  general  divi- 
sions in  the  statistics,  for  example:  parchment  shades  are  included  among 
"  Manufactures  of  paper  not  specifically  classified,"  and  any  estimate  as  to  the 
import  volume  would  have  no  degree  of  accuracy. 

TARIFF  AND  CONSULAR  FEES 

Customs  duties  on  parchment  shades  are  as  follows:  maximum  rate,  $0-24; 
minimum  rate,  $0-12;  rate  for  the  United  States,  $0-078 — all  per  kilogram  net. 
Canada  is  subject  to  the  minimum  tariff.  Tare  is  allowed  in  computing  for  duty 
purposes  on  the  following  bases:  shades  packed  in  wooden  boxes,  10  per  cent; 
shades  packed  in  other  containers  or  in  bundles,  3  per  cent.  An  additional  sur- 
charge of  3  per  cent  of  the  duty  is  also  levied.  On  goods  from  all  countries  other 
than  the  United  States,  in  which  case  a  charge  of  2  per  cent  is  made,  consular  fees 
amount  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  $1  is  levied  for  certification  of  the  bill 
of  lading.  The  tariff  on  lamp  bases  varies  greatly,  depending  upon  the  individual 
article,  and  a  ruling  would  have  to  be  obtained  in  each  case. 

Canadian  lamp  manufacturers  interested  in  the  Cuban  market,  who  are 
able  to  assemble  the  complete  lamp  (including  base,  wire,  socket,  etc.,  stand  and 
shade),  should  communicate  with  the  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Havana,  sending  catalogues  and  illustrations  of  their  products  to  be  shown  to 
importers  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  receiving  offers  of  lamps  from 
Canada. 
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BRAZILIAN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  28,  1935. — Regulations  affecting  exchange,  which 
have  been  brought  into  force  in  Brazil  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year,  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion  in  export  circles  con- 
cerning the  status  of  exporters  to  Brazil.  In  order  to  understand  the  situation 
it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  regulation  which  was  brought  into  force  as  from 
February  11.  At  this  time  the  Bank  of  Brazil  ceased  to  act  as  fiscal  agent 
for  the  supply  of  foreign  exchange  for  remittances  abroad,  except  those  of  a 
governmental  nature.  For  commercial  or  private  remittances  the  foreign 
exchange  required  would  perforce  have  to  be  purchased  on  the  open  or  free 
market  at  the  rate  determined  by  supply  and  demand. 

Such  change  was  bound  to  be  followed  by  problems  difficult  to  resolve,  and 
many  modifying  regulations  have  been  passed  since  that  date,  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  they  have  not  been  directed  in  any  way  towards  a  resumption  of 
exchange  control  as  was  in  force  previous  to  February  11. 

STATUS    OF    DEBTS    CONTRACTED    PRIOR    TO    FEBRUARY  11. 

Commercial  obligations  contracted  before  February  11  presented,  and 
still  present,  a  problem  of  considerable  magnitude.  Up  to  September  of  1934 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  undertook  to  supply  all  foreign  coverage.  Subsequent  to 
that  date  they  supplied  only  60  per  cent  of  the  cover.  It  was  necessary  there- 
fore for  the  Bank  of  Brazil  to  make  an  allowance  in  their  calculations  for  the 
liquidation  of  such  accounts  as  had  not  yet  received  foreign  exchange  coverage, 
amounting  to  some  £16,000,000  sterling.  To  provide  for  this,  35  per  cent  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Brazilian  goods  abroad  had  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  bank,  and  further  it  was 
required  that  this  35  per  cent  should  be  in  currency  freely  dealt  in  on  the  world 
markets.  However,  taking  the  exports  of  Brazilian  products  of  1934  as  a  basis, 
the  35  per  cent  will  be  of  such  proportion  as  to  require  considerable  time  before 
all  these  debts  are  liquidated.  Agreements  have  been  entered  into  between  certain 
of  Brazil's  larger  creditors,  and  although  as  yet  they  are  not  all  being  enforced,  it 
is  probable  that  they  will  result  in  a  certain  easing  of  the  situation  to  permit  the 
liquidation  of  credits  outstanding  in  favour  of  the  smaller  export  countries. 

Of  the  debts  outstanding  prior  to  February  11  two  further  classifications  can 
be  made.  The  first  comprises  those  debts  for  which  milreis  have  been  deposited 
and  for  which  the  Bank  of  Brazil  has  named  a  rate  of  exchange  or,  in  other 
words,  which  have  been  closed  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  These  debts  are  in 
process  of  liquidation,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  cleared  up  within 
a  short  time.  The  second  classification  covers  debts  for  which  the  Bank  had  not 
closed  exchange  prior  to  February  11  and  these  must  await  the  acquisition  of 
sufficient  foreign  exchange  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  before  they  can  be  liquidated; 
at  the  present  moment  it  is  impossible  to  state  when  this  can  be  done. 

The  future  problems  which  faced  Brazil  on  February  11  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  the  supply  of  foreign  exchange  for  fiscal  purposes  of  the 
Government  of  Brazil  covering  foreign  debt  service,  purchases  abroad,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  missions,  etc.,  and  the  supply  of  exchange  for  the  payment 
of  blocked  debts  in  Brazil.  There  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  also  the  need  of 
maintaining  the  value  of  the  milreis  at  as  high  a  point  as  possible  to  prevent 
any  further  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Brazil.  The  value  of  the  milreis  on 
the  foreign  markets  is  of  importance  when  it  is  realized  that  nearly  80  per  cent 
of  Brazil's  imports  are  made  up  of  manufactured  articles  and  foodstuffs,  the 
latter  accounting  for  over  50  per  cent. 
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The  value  of  the  milreis  on  the  free  market  in  December  last  year  was 
equivalent  to  14-977  milreis  to  the  dollar.  By  March  this  year  the  average  value 
was  16-100  milreis,  two  months  later  it  had  gone  to  18-100  milreis.  By  the  end 
of  July  it  had  fallen  to  the  value  of  18-800  milreis  to  the  dollar. 

Means  were  sought  to  stay  this  fall  in  the  value  of  the  milreis.  It  was 
thought  that  some  control  was  necessary  to  counteract  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  injurious  effect  arising  from  commercial  dealings  with  countries  of  blocked 
currency.  Commodities  were  purchased  from  Brazil  and  paid  for  in  blocked 
currency  or,  as  was  actually  the  case,  in  goods.  The  bills  for  the  goods  sold 
to  Brazil,  however,  were  drawn  in  currencies  having  free  course  in  the  world's 
markets.  This  suggested  that  there  was  a  drain  in  the  Brazilian  exchange 
reservoir  which  was  making  it  ever  more  difficult  to  find  exchange  for  countries 
operating  on  a  free  currency  basis,  with  the  resultant  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
milreis.  It  also  seemed  to  indicate  that  foreign  exchange  was  leaving  the 
country  in  increasing  amounts  for  unauthorized  purposes.  Different  regulations 
were  passed  to  control  these  evils,  and  under  date  of  June  27  a  circular  from 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  dealt  in  a  comprehensive  manner  with  all  such  points,  and  it 
is  on  the  basis  of  the  instructions  then  issued  that  Brazilian  exchange  regulations 
rest  to-day. 

PRESENT  REGULATIONS   CONCERNING  EXCHANGE 

It  is  first  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  regulations  of  June  27  do  not  con- 
stitute blocked  currency  or  blocked  exchange  and  are  not  intended  to  impede  the 
freedom  of  international  commerce  so  far  as  Brazil  is  concerned.  The  following 
are  the  points  which  arise  from  this  regulation: — 

When  it  is  desired  to  purchase  exchange  for  remittance  abroad,  the  Bank 
of  Brazil  must  be  satisfied  that  this  exchange  is  being  purchased  for  the  pay- 
ment of  commodities  imported  from  abroad;  expenses  of  travelling  abroad; 
hospital  expenses  abroad;  the  purchase  of  books  and  subscriptions  from  abroad; 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  persons  who  are  residing  abroad;  the  expenses 
of  commissions,  freights,  arbitrations,  etc.,  which  may  arise  by  virtue  of  sales 
of  Brazilian  products  to  foreign  countries;  and  for  the  remittance  of  consular 
revenues  produced  in  Brazil. 

An  importer,  or  the  agent  of  an  exporter  abroad,  desiring  to  purchase 
foreign  exchange  for  the  payment  of  goods  imported,  will  make  application 
through  a  bank,  presenting  a  consular  invoice,  a  commercial  invoice  with  a 
certificate  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  their  delegates  declaring  that 
prices  in  the  invoice  are  those  of  the  export  market  and  have  been  vised  by 
the  Brazilian  Consulate  and,  thirdly,  the  copy  of  the  official  customs  clearance 
proving  the  payment  of  customs  duties.  The  value  of  the  draft  drawn  must, 
correspond  exactly  to  the  value  declared  in  the  consular  and  commercial 
invoices,  which  two  documents  must  also  agree.  When  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  value  of  the  import  price,  the  price  will  be  determined  by  an  inspection 
of  the  book  entries  of  the  debtors  or  by  information  supplied  by  the  Brazilian 
Consulate  in  the  locality  of  the  seller.  If  the  draft  be  drawn  in  a  currency 
different  from  that  declared  on  the  consular  invoice,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
consular  invoice  is  declared  in  Canadian  dollars  and  the  draft  is  drawn  in 
American  dollars,  the  basis  of  the  calculation  should  be  taken  as  that  of  parity 
on  the  day  the  consular  invoice  is  issued,  and  should  there  be  any  difference 
between  such  values,  cover  will  be  supplied  for  only  the  lesser.  A  certificate 
of  the  value  on  this  date  may  be  supplied  by  the  exporter  and  should  be  vised 
by  the  Brazilian  Consulate. 

For  such  items  declared  in  the  consular  invoice  as  freight  and  approximate 
expenses,  cover  will  be  supplied,  providing  such  increases  in  the  value  of  the 
invoice  do  not  embrace  ordinary  expenses  which  form  part  of  the  commercial 
invoice.    If  these  documents  have  been  supplied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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banking  control  authority  and  when  that  authority  expresses  its  satisfaction  that 
they  are  in  order,  the  bank  may  extend  cover. 

Should  no  draft  be  in  the  possession  of  a  bank,  the  banking  control  authority 
will  authorize  the  sale  of  exchange  only  when  an  extract  from  the  books  of 
the  creditor  abroad,  vised  by  the  Brazilian  Consulate,  is  presented  together 
with  proof  that  the  import  duties  have  been  paid. 

Under  the  present  regulations  it  is  permitted  to  purchase  exchange  in 
advance  for  goods  ordered,  that  is  payment  can  now  be  made  by  letter  of 
credit  before  shipment,  but  such  future  exchange  is  permitted  only  on  the  basis 
of  40  days  and  must  be  covered  by  a  bond  of  responsibility  undertaken  by 
the  importer.  Further,  it  is  required  that  the  importer  present  proof  that 
he  has  actually  placed  the  order  and  he  must  present  a  letter  of  confirmation 
from  the  exporter. 

Exchange  for  the  coverage  of  goods  shipped  on  consignment  will  only  be 
authorized  after  proof  of  sale  in  Brazil  by  means  of  the  sales  account  and 
import  documents. 

The  sale  of  exchange  to  cover  bills  issued  in  Brazil  in  foreign  currency 
is  not  permitted. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  endeavour  to  counteract  the  effect  of  deal- 
ings in  blocked  currencies;  by  this  regulation  exchange  will  be  supplied  by 
the  banking  control  authority  only  in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  origin 
when  such  country  operates  controlled  currency. 

Although  Brazil  is  now  operating  on  a  free  exchange  basis,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered advisable  to  recommend  the  creation  here  of  long  term  accounts.  Brazil 
is  by  no  means  free  from  her  financial  difficulties,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  reimpose  exchange  control.  In 
such  matters  as  this  it  is  necessary  for  a  Government  to  take  action  with  as 
little  forewarning  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  any  unfair  advantage  being  taken 
which  might,  at  least  in  part,  nullify  the  advantages  of  the  exchange  regulation. 
For  this  reason  it  is  recommended  that  outstanding  accounts  in  Brazil  be 
maintained  at  a  minimum,  and  that  payment  terms  be  as  short  as  possible 
where  sales  are  made  in  a  currency  other  than  milreis. 

SHIPMENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  August  6,  1935. — The  Argentine  customs  law  clearly  states 
that  all  attempts  to  import  merchandise  through  channels  that  do  not  conform  to 
the  regulations  governing  such  trade  and  that  tend  to  reduce  the  revenue  of  the 
state  will  be  considered  as  fraud  and,  as  such,  are  liable  to  the  fines  imposed  by 
law.  Under  this  regulation  fines  may  be  imposed  for  shipment  of  goods  made 
by  first-class  mail,  registered  or  not,  since,  if  the  goods  are  adjudged  dutiable, 
the  delivery  without  customs  intervention  would  involve  a  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  state. 

A  recent  example  of  the  application  of  this  law  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner;  such  cases  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  shipment  of  samples  to  Argentina  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  to  this  subject  misunderstandings  and 
fines  may  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

As  has  been  continually  emphasized,  samples,  whenever  possible,  should  be 
sent  by  sample  post  in  packages  weighing  less  than  one  pound.  However,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  send  articles  of  commercial  value  by  this  method,  and  when  it  is 
desired  to  send  samples  of  value,  or  where  the  samples  weigh  more  than  one 
pound,  parcel  post  should  be  used.    Alternatively,  if  the  sample  is  too  valuable 
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for  this  method,  it  should  be  sent  by  steamer's  parcel  receipt.  Registered  first- 
class  mail  may  be  used  under  one  condition  without  danger  of  fine,  viz.,  if  the 
importer  advises  the  customs  authorities  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  parcel  that 
he  is  expecting  dutiable  merchandise  by  registered  mail;  such  action  obviously 
eliminates  the  charge  of  fraud  and  the  accompanying  fine.  Thus  if  an  exporter 
elects  to  send  goods  by  first-class  mail,  he  should  advise  the  consignee  well  in 
advance  so  that  the  latter  may  make  the  necessary  declaration;  even  so,  it  is 
recommended  that  this  method  should  never  be  used  without  the  permission  of 
the  importer,  as  he  himself  may  not  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  making  the 
required  declaration. 

The  fine  imposed  in  cases  of  this  nature  is  confiscation  or  payment  of  a  sum 
equal  to  the  full  value  of  the  merchandise  according  to  the  appraisal  established 
in  the  customs  tariff,  or  according  to  the  c.i.f.  value  where  goods  are  dutiable  on 
the  declared  value.  In  addition  to  the  fine  the  stamp  charges  accompanying  the 
denunciation  and  the  usual  customs  brokers'  fees  for  handling  the  case  must  be 
met.  Having  paid  the  fine  and  stamp  charges,  the  addressee  may  obtain  the 
parcel  on  payment  of  the  duties  that  would  have  been  imposed  if  it  had  been 
sent  by  parcel  post.  Should  the  importer  refuse  to  pay  the  fine,  the  parcel  is 
confiscated  and  sold  at  auction.  Appeals  may  be  made  against  such  fines,  but 
they  are  seldom  successful,  since  the  authorities  take  the  stand  that  a  law  has 
been  broken  and  therefore  the  fine  must  be  paid — the  intent  of  the  shipper  is  not 
taken  into  account,  as  this  is  considered  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  application 
of  the  law. 

The  case  referred  to  previously  is  of  interest,  as  it  illustrates  how  trade  can 
be  lost  by  non-observance  of  this  law,  and  also  brings  out  the  importance  of  the 
advice,  so  often  repeated,  to  never  ship  samples  without  the  request  of  the  con- 
signee, and  then  to  ship  such  samples  only  in  strict  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions received. 

ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  WIRE  SCREENING  AND  WOVEN  WIRE 

FENCING 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  current  free  market  rates  of  exchange,  namely  $1  Canadian 

equals  3-70  pesos) 

Buenos  Aires,  August  27,  1935. — Wire  screening  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Argentina  for  windows  and  doors  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
kitchen  cabinets.  Although  there  is  a  considerable  domestic  production  of  fly 
screening,  the  locally  made  product  is  inferior  to  the  imported  and  is  used  princi- 
pally for  the  production  of  cheap  kitchen  strainers,  food  covers,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  kitchen  cabinets.  The  Argentine  screening,  compared  with  the  United 
States  product,  is  too  flexible  for  lasting  use  in  window  or  door  screens.  There 
is  little  demand  for  galvanized  or  copper  screening  owing  to  the  higher  prices 
charged  for  these  products. 

All  types  of  woven  wire  fencing  are  made  in  Argentina  and,  except  for 
chicken  wire,  there  is  practically  no  importation  of  fencing,  as  the  locally  made 
product  is  of  good  quality  and  is  highly  protected. 

DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS 

The  following  statistics  give  the  imports  of  the  various  types  of  woven  wire 
products  for  the  years  1932  to  1934  inclusive,  compared  with  the  yearly  average 
for  the  four-year  period  1928-31.   Detailed  figures  for  1934  are  not  available: — 
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Woven  wire,  greater  than  12  mm.  mesh,  total.  . 

Germany  

Belgium  

Woven  wire,  ungalvanized,  up  to  12  mm.  mesh, 
total   

United  States  

Belgium  

Germany  

Canada   

Woven  wire,  galvanized  or  tinned,  up  to  12  mm. 
mesh,  total  

United  States  

Belgium  

Germany  

Woven  wire,  copper  or  bronze,  total  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

Austria  


1928-31 

Average 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Kilos. 

XVllUiS. 

JCV.110S. 

Kilos. 

1.891,770 

1,120,201 

885,472 

619,742 

1,267,648 

945,443 

624,342 

374,757 

127,693 

205,702 

155,812 

108,350 

122,614 

100,896 

91,034 

62,063 

78,880 

9,481 

17,509 

20,293 

32,560 

7,570 

14,874 

381 

1,303 

1,550 

47,494 

20.748 

32,825 

19,314 

17,683 

6,700 

13,589 

9,221 

6,062 

8,919 

9,626 

2,439 

5,507 

37,699 

22.446 

15,005 

24,641 

19,363 

4,756 

4,877 

5.841 

5.888 

3,036 

3,182 

3,745 

2,922 

67 

1,042 

2.155 

CHICKEN  WIRE  NETTING 

Imports  of  chicken  wire  netting  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  under 
the  heading  of  "  Woven  wire,  greater  than  12  millimetres  mesh."  Germany  and 
Belgium  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  this  product,  as  United  States 
prices  are  usually  higher  than  those  quoted  from  these  countries.  The  diminu- 
tion noticeable  in  the  statistics  may  be  directly  attributed  to  the  increase  in  local 
production.  The  imported  netting  is,  however,  superior  to  the  Argentine  product 
and  is  still  preferred  in  many  instances. 

Thin  wire  is  sold  in  rolls  of  40  metres  long  and  80,  100,  120,  150,  180  and 
200  centimetres  wide.  The  netting  is  available  in  J-,  1-,  1J-  and  2-inch  mesh 
in  varying  gauges  of  wire  measured  in  accordance  with  the  Birmingham  wire 
gauge  system.  The  imported  netting  is  made  in  different  gauges  of  wire  for 
each  mesh,  but  the  locally  made  product  is  only  available  in  one  gauge  for  each 
mesh.  Details  concerning  the  size  of  wire  used  in  the  different  meshes  and  width 
of  netting  are  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

This  netting  is  imported  with  a  paper  lining  throughout  the  roll.  The  duty 
works  out  at  18-33  centavos  per  kilogram  (4-95  cents  Canadian  per  2-2  pounds). 


PAINTED  FLY  SCREENING 

Fly  screening  is  a  definite  asset  in  the  country  districts  and  particularly  in 
the  many  summer  homes  built  on  the  islands  of  the  delta  of  the  Tigre  River,  at 
the  head  of  the  River  Plate.  As  there  is  little  demand  for  screening,  which  is 
subject  to  exposure  to  the  action  of  salt-water  air,  most  of  the  netting  that  is 
installed  is  of  the  ordinary  painted  wire  type.  In  addition  to  the  use  in  house 
protection,  there  is  a  large  consumption  of  fly  screening  for  meat  and  food 
cabinets. 

There  is  a  fairly  large  production  of  painted  screening  in  Argentina,  but 
the  locally  made  product  is  not  strong  or  stiff  enough  to  make  satisfactory  window 
and  door  screens.  Thus,  most  of  the  material  for  this  work  is  imported  from 
the  United  States.  The  German  and  Belgian  wire  is  similar  to  that  produced  in 
Argentina  and  is  used  principally  in  cases  where  large  unsupported  surfaces  are 
not  required.  This  year  Japanese  screening  has  been  offered  at  very  low  prices, 
but  it  is  not  of  sufficiently  high  quality  to  compete  with  that  from  the  United 
States. 

Most  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are  made  in  12  mesh,  although 
Nos.  14,  16,  18,  and  20  have  also  some  demand.    German  and  Belgian  wire  is 
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usually  brought  in  in  the  14  or  16  mesh,  as  the  12  mesh  is  too  flexible.  The 
majority  of  the  netting  sold  is  dark  green,  with  a  small  proportion  of  dark  blue 
being  demanded.  Screen  wire  is  generally  imported  in  rolls  of  30-metre  lengths 
(or  sometimes  100-feet  lengths  are  offered),  but  rolls  of  10  and  5  metres  are  also 
used.  Widths  are  supplied  in  55,  65,  75,  85,  100,  110,  and  120  centimetres,  with 
a  greater  demand  for  the  55-  to  100-centimetre  sizes. 

The  rolls  are  imported  with  paper  wrapping  on  the  outside  only  and  the 
heads  protected  with  wooden  discs.  The  duties  work  out  at  53-5  centavos  (14-45 
cents  Canadian)  per  kilogram.  Current  prices  quoted  by  United  States  and 
Japanese  firms  are  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,. 
Ottawa. 

GALVANIZED,  TINNED,  AND  ALUMINIUM  FLY  SCREENING 

Owing  to  the  higher  prices  charged  on  these  products,  the  outlet  is  consider- 
ably restricted.  Galvanized  wire  is  available  in  the  same  sizes  as  the  painted 
netting,  but  there  is  also  a  certain  demand  for  tomato  straining  for  netting  of 
17  mesh.  The  duties  on  galvanized  or  tinned  screening  work  out  at  76-4  centavos 
(20-65  cents  Canadian)  per  kilogram. 

Tinned  wire  netting  is  principally  supplied  from  the  United  States  in  24-, 
32-,  40-,  and  48-inch  widths.  The  demand  is,  however,  limited  to  a  few  special 
uses  and  imports  of  this  line  are  distinctly  limited. 

Imports  of  aluminium  screening  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  adverse 
exchange  situation,  which  has  raised  the  already  high  price  to  almost  prohibitive 
levels.  This  product  was  principally  supplied  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  16  mesh,  in  widths  of  22,  30,  36,  42,  and  48  inches,  and  in  rolls  of  30  and 
50  metres  length.  The  duties  on  this  material  are  levied  at  the  rate  of  42  per  cent 
on  the  declared  c.i.f.  value. 

COPPER  WIRE  SCREENING 

There  is  little  copper  screening  imported  for  windows  and  doors  owing  to 
its  high  price.  The  railway  companies  use  a  small  amount  of  dust  screening  in 
32  and  34  mesh,  which  is  usually  supplied  in  25-inch  widths.  Principal  imports 
under  the  heading  of  "  Woven  wire,  copper  or  bronze,"  are  probably  paper- 
making  screens.  These  are  supplied  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from 
Germany,  and  as  official  exchange  would  certainly  be  available  to  pay  for 
imports  from  the  former  and  probably  from  the  latter,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Canada  to  compete  for  this  business,  as  imports  would  have  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  free  exchange.  The  duties  payable  on  woven  copper  wire  work  out  at 
1-527  pesos  (41-27  cents  Canadian)  per  kilogram  on  both  ordinary  screening 
and  paper-making  screens. 

SYSTEM   OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Most  of  the  screening  and  chicken  wire  netting  is  sold  through  local  factory 
representatives  working  on  a  commission  of  10  per  cent  of  the  f .o.b.  value.  These 
agents  canvass  the  many  large  wholesale  importers  through  whom  local  distribu- 
tion is  effected.  Many  of  these  wholesalers  have  branch  offices  in  the  country 
districts,  so  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  cover  the  whole  country  as  well  as 
Buenos  Aires.  Some  of  the  larger  importers  have  head  offices  or  buying  offices 
in  New  York  or  on  the  Continent,  and  in  these  cases  the  offers  received  locally 
are  referred  abroad  for  a  comparison  of  prices. 

The  trade  in  fly  screening  is  seasonal,  the  bulk  of  the  orders  being  placed 
in  April  and  May  for  shipment  in  August.  Terms  are  generally  cash  against 
documents  in  Buenos  Aires,  with  a  2  per  cent  discount  offered  for  payment  before 
shipment. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

There  is  a  definite  opening  in  Argentina  for  painted  screen  wire  if  Canadian 
firms  can  offer  the  same  prices  as  quoted  from  the  United  States.  The  Acting 
Trade  Commissioner  has  received  two  inquiries  from  representatives  in  a  good 
position  to  sell  such  screening,  and  interested  Canadian  firms  should  send  prices, 
together  with  small  cuttings  of  their  products,  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  Canadian  screening  is  generally  regarded 
as  equal  in  quality  to  the  United  States  product  and,  as  the  handicap  from  duties 
and  exchange  restrictions  are  equal  for  both  countries,  it  should  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  share  of  the  business. 

So  far  it  has  been  necessary  to  pay  for  imports  of  screen  wire  from  the 
United  States  through  the  free  exchange  market,  and  any  imports  from  Canada 
of  this  product  would  have  to  be  made  on  this  same  basis.  It  is  probable  that 
official  exchange  would  be  available  for  imports  from  both  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium but,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  screen  wire  from  these  sources  does  not 
directly  compete  with  that  from  the  United  States.  For  details  regarding  the 
exchange  regulations  reference  should  be  made  to  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1631  (May  4,  1935). 


BELGIAN  RAW  WOOL  TRADE 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  August  7,  1935.— The  Belgian  woollen  industry  is  localized 
primarily  at  and  near  Verviers,  secondly  in  a  scattered  area  surrounding  Ant- 
werp, and  thirdly  in  various  outlying  districts.  It  comprises  thirty-three  scouring 
plants,  thirty  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  and  around  Verviers,  where  abundant 
water  suitable  for  washing  wool  is  to  be  had,  while  spinning  mills  have  810,000 
spindles  and  weaving  mills  7,500  looms.  The  potential  yearly  output  is  placed 
at  45,000  metric  tons  of  scoured  or  washed  wool,  16,000  metric  tons  of  combed 
wool,  31,000  metric  tons  of  carded  and  combed  woollen  yarn,  and  22,000  metric 
tons  of  woollen  fabric,  substantial  quantities  of  these  products  being  exported. 
The  industry  is  important,  yet  sheep-rearing  holds  but  a  small  place  in  Belgian 
agriculture.  It  follows  that  this  country's  requirements  of  raw  wool  are  for  the 
major  portion  satisfied  by  imports.  Imports  consist  principally  of  wool  in  the 
grease  or  not  completely  freed  from  the  grease,  although  those  of  scoured  and 
combed  wool  are  also  fairly  considerable. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  1934  and  1933  imports  of  wool  in  the 
grease,  scoured  wool,  and  combed  wool  respectively,  with  the  main  sources  of 


supply:— 

1934  1933  1934  1933  1934  1933 

Countries  Wool  in  the  Grease  Scoured  Wool  Combed  Wool 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Total  imports   72,858.5  94,280.2  1,793.6       2,459.1       5,900.9  7,749.5 

Germany   712.7  490.3  77.8         165.3         568.8  685.7 

Argentina   8,251.2  14,806.7  92.4  200.4   

Australia   38,087.2  40,381.7   

United  States   85.5  501.4   

France   1,886.8  2.341.4  1.226.6       1,538.9       5.156.0  6.862.1 

British  India   896.8  693.2   

Holland   1,187.0  1,238.1         103.1  153.2   

United  Kingdom  . .  ..  12.114.9  24.662.6  87.1         224.2         172.4  193.4 

South  Africa   7,238.8  4,680.6   

Uruguay   421.8  1,606.6   


As  is  apparent  from  the  above  table,  the  larger  share  of  Belgian  import 
trade  in  wool  in  the  grease  is  contributed  by  Australia,  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  Argentina,  South  Africa,  etc.,  while  imports  of  scoured  and  combed 
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wool  are  divided  between  very  few  countries.  Canada  does  not  appear  under 
any  of  the  headings,  and  the  importers  state  that  although  small  quantities  of 
Canadian  wool  are  received  at  Antwerp  none  are  destined  for  Belgium.  It  is  con- 
sidered, however,  that  if  Canadian  wool,  particularly  that  in  the  grease,  of  the 
right  type  and  quality  were  available  and  prices  competitive,  no  difficulty  would 
be  encountered  in  effecting  fairly  large  sales  in  the  Belgian  market. 

The  best  method  for  Canadian  exporters  to  determine  whether  or  not  their 
product  is  saleable  in  Belgium  would  be  to  submit  to  Belgian  buyers,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Brussels,  samples 
weighing  about  5  pounds  each,  together  with  full  data  regarding  grades;  quota- 
tions should  be  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

The  market  is  very  competitive,  and  price  is  the  main  consideration.  Quota- 
tions received  last  week  at  Antwerp  may  assist  Canadian  firms  in  determining 
possibilities  of  making  sales.  Current  Australian  pieces,  60  to  64,  giving  an 
average  yield  of  47  per  cent,  were  quoted  at  lid.  per  pound  in  the  grease,  and 
the  price  of  current  Australian  64  fleeces  yielding  52  per  cent  was  from  14d.  to 
15d.  per  pound  in  the  grease,  these  being  c.i.f.  Antwerp.  The  types  in  demand 
are  64's,  60's,  58's,  56's,  and  50's.  Type,  kind  (whether  fleeces,  bellies,  etc.)  and 
accurate  washing  yields  must  be  given  in  quoting  Belgian  firms.  The  different 
types  of  grades  must,  of  course,  be  baled  separately,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  eliminate  hair  as  much  as  possible.  The  weight  of  the  bales  shipped  is  of  no 
importance,  as  Australia,  Argentina,  and  the  Cape  all  ship  in  different  sized  bales. 
An  effort  should  be  made,  however,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  bales  as  much 
as  possible  in  order  to  save  freight. 

Business  in  Belgium  is  transacted  either  (1)  by  outright  purchase  after 
approval  of  samples,  payment  against  documents  or,  in  certain  cases,  at  three 
months,  or  (2)  on  consignment  with  bank  control,  a  commission  of  1  per  cent, 
and  quarterly  settlements.   Quotations  are  invariably  made  in  sterling. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  wool  in  the  grease  or  not  completely  freed  from 
the  grease,  washed  wool,  and  combed  wool,  and  the  transmission  (sales)  tax 
amounts  to  2-5  per  cent  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin. 

Wool  clips  and  thread  waste  are  stated  to  be  of  no  interest  to  the  Belgian 
market. 

BELGIAN  MARKET  FOR  FISH 

Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  quintal  is  the  equivalent  of  220-46  pounds;  one  Belgian  franc  is  equal  to 
approximately  SO- 034  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange) 

Brussels,  August  20,  1935. — The  Belgian  fishing  industry  is  relatively  impor- 
tant and  provides  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  kinds  of  salt  and  fresh  water  fish,  but 
consumption  of  fish  in  Belgium  is  extremely  high  and  a  fair  amount  is  imported. 
Belgian  statistics  do  not  list  in  detail  the  various  kinds  of  fish  imported,  but 
the  following  summary  indicates  the  leading  import  items  in  1934  and  main 
sources  of  supply,  comparative  totals  for  1933  being  shown  in  parentheses: — 

Belgian  Imports  of  Fish  in  1934 

Fish  and  Shell-fish,  Live,  Fresh  or  Frozen — 

(a)  Herring — Total,  51,400  (5;344)  metric  quintals:  United  Kingdom,  30  per  cent;  Hol- 
land, 28  per  cent;  France,  22  per  cent;  Norway,  20  per  cent. 

(b)  Lobster  (Rock  Lobster  and  Crayfish).— Total,  3,093  (2,999)  quintals):  Holland,  60 
per  cent;  United  Kingdom,  35  per  cent;  Denmark,  3  per  cent;  Germany,  2  per  cent. 

(c)  Mussels— Total,  308.306  (295,793)  quintals :  Holland,  99  per  cent. 

(d)  Sprats— Total,  27,781  (7,062  quintals):  United  Kingdom,  65  per  cent;  Sweden,  25 
per  cent. 
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(e)  Others.— Total,  89,9'57  (101,642)  quintals:  Holland,  35  per  cent;  Denmark,  30  per 
cent;  Norway,  10  per  cent;  United  Kingdom,  8  per  cent;  Germany,  6  per  cent. 

Preserved  Fish  and  Shell-fish,  Merely  Dried  Salted  or  Smoked — 

(a)  Herring.— -Total,  229,776  (221,051)  quintals:  Holland,  35  per  cent;  United  Kingdom, 
15  per  cent;  Norway,  2  per  cent. 

(b)  Sprats. — Total.  101  (166)  quintals. 

(c)  Other.— Total,  17,196  (20,457)  quintals) :  Norway,  42  per  cent;  Holland,  31  per  cent; 
United  Kingdom,  10  per  cent;  Denmark,  5  per  cent. 

Preserved  Fish  and  Shell-fish,  Imported  in  Tins,  Pots,  etc. — 

Total,  86,945  (92,178)  quintals:  United  States,  22  per  cent;  Japan,  20  per  cent;  Portugal, 
18  per  cent;  Spain,  8  per  cent;  Canada,  4  per  cent;  Holland,  3  per  cent. 

The  above  statistics  are  not  accurate  in  so  far  as  imports  of  Canadian  fish 
are  concerned,  due  to  the  fact  that  much  Canadian  fish  is  imported  through 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  and  credited  to  those  countries.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Canadian  frozen  fish,  which  is  often  bought  by  local  firms  on  the  London 
market. 

FRESH  AND  FROZEN  FISH 

Herring  and  sprat  are  imported  fresh  or  chilled  in  quite  large  quantities, 
especially  the  former,  but  this  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  whose  proximity  to  the  market  is  a 
great  advantage.  In  view  of  this  advantage  and  of  the  low  prices  at  which  the 
fish  can  be  landed  in  Belgium,  competition  from  Canada  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  trade,  only  high-grade  and  high-priced  fish  such  as 
salmon  and  halibut  can  be  imported  chilled  or  frozen  from  a  country  as  far 
distant  as  Canada,  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  preparation,  handling,  and  shipping. 

Imports  of  frozen  salmon  are  not  shown  separately  in  Belgian  import  statis- 
tics, but  according  to  importers  they  have  increased  considerably  in  the  last 
few  years.  Canada  is  the  most  important  source  of  supply  along  with  the  United 
States,  and  Pacific  salmon  is  imported  almost  exclusively,  Atlantic  salmon  being 
considered  too  expensive. 

A  report  on  the  "  Frozen  Salmon  Trade  in  Belgium  "  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1604  (October  27,  1934) ,  page  663. 

Imports  of  frozen  halibut  are  not  large,  due  chiefly  to  quota  restrictions  at 
present  in  force.  Dressed  and  headless  fish  is  required  mostly,  the  preferred 
weights  being  from  20  to  50  pounds.  There  is  also  a  small  demand  for  whole 
halibut  weighing  from  20  to  30  pounds. 

There  is  practically  no  market  for  frozen  eels  in  Belgium,  and  live  eels  are 
imported  almost  exclusively.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  eels  are  not  smoked  as 
in  Germany,  but  sold  fresh,  and  that  frozen  eels  are  not  appreciated  by  the  public. 

DRY,  SALTED,  PICKLED,  OR  SMOKED  FISH 

With  the  exception  of  pickled  herring,  dry  salted  cod  (stockfish),  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  canned  fish,  the  Belgian  public  consume  fresh  fish  almost 
exclusively. 

Pickled  herring  is  imported  from  Holland,  Norway,  and  Great  Britain,  but 
Dutch  herrings  are  preferred,  due  to  their  smaller  size  and  better  preparation, 
and  they  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  They  are  imported  in  barrels  of  150 
kilograms,  and  while  a  barrel  from  Holland  contains  from  800  to  900  fish, 
measuring  about  25  centimetres,  the  Norwegian  variety,  which  measure  about 
40  centimetres,  average  from  550  to  600  fish  per  barrel.  Pickled  herrings  from 
Holland  are  sold  in  Belgium  at  present  at  around  205  francs  per  barrel.  Fillets 
of  herring  are  also  imported  in  brine  and  in  barrels  of  150  kilograms.   The  bulk 
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of  the  Norwegian  herrings  are  imported  in  this  way,  and  the  price  per  barrel  is 
around  205  francs. 

Due  to  compulsory  curtailment  of  production  and  to  price  fixing  in  Holland, 
importers  feel  that  the  time  is  opportune  to  endeavour  to  introduce  Canadian 
pickled  herrings.  Interested  firms  should  forward  offers  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  who  will  transmit  them  to  reliable  importers.  Offers  should  men- 
tion the  kind  of  fish,  size  of  barrels,  count  (number  per  barrel),  and  price  c.i.f. 
Antwerp.   Offers  may  be  made  for  any  count  from  400. 

The  only  dry  salted  fish  imported  in  any  quantity  is  cod,  which  comes 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  fish  is  dressed,  head- 
less, and  dried  very  hard.  It  is  imported  in  bales  of  50  kilograms  and  averages 
between  sixty  and  seventy-five  fish  per  bale.  Each  bale  is  tied  with  three  strands 
of  wire  (both  ends  and  middle),  and  there  is  no  wrapping  whatever.  The  price 
at  present  is  around  245  francs  per  bale.  According  to  local  importers  the  very 
highest  quality  of  dry  salted  cod  only  is  imported  into  Belgium,  and  the  quality 
usually  shipped  to  tropical  countries  would  not  be  appreciated. 

There  is  only  a  small  demand  for  smoked  salmon,  and  most  of  it  is  imported 
from  Holland,  where  fish  is  smoked  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  There  is  also  one 
small  plant  in  Belgium  smoking  salmon. 

CANNED  FISH 

With  the  exception  of  salmon,  the  only  canned  fish  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities are  pilchards  and  sardines.  Pilchards  preserved  in  tomato  sauce  are  im- 
ported almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States  in  1 -pound  oval  tins.  Prices 
at  present  range  from  $2.90  to  $3.10  per  case  of  forty-eight  1-pound  tins,  depend- 
ing on  quality.  This  price  is  considered  in  the  trade  to  be  very  low  and  to  pre- 
clude any  competition  from  Canada. 

The  nature  and  importance  of  the  demand  for  canned  salmon  is  well  known 
to  Canadian  shippers,  who  are  all  represented  on  the  market.  Reports  on  the 
canned  salmon  trade  in  Belgium  were  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1537  (July  15,  1933),  page  95,  and  No.  1494  (September  17,  1932), 
page  485. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

All  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  fish  are  admitted  into  Belgium  free  of  cus- 
toms duty,  as  well  as  fish  dried,  smoked,  or  salted,  provided  they  are  not  imported 
in  tins,  jars,  or  similar  containers.  Fish  preserved  in  any  other  way  and  not 
imported  in  tins,  jars,  or  similar  containers  pay  23  francs  per  100  kilograms 
gross  weight.  Sardines,  tunny,  and  pilchards  preserved  in  tins,  jars,  or  similar 
containers  pay  34-5  francs  per  100  kilograms  net  weight.  Fish  and  shell-fish 
other  than  sardines,  tunny,  or  pilchards,  preserved  in  tins,  jars,  and  similar  con- 
tainers pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  46  francs  per  100  kilograms  net  weight. 

In  addition  to  the  duty  proper,  imports  are  subject  to  payment  of  a  trans- 
mission (sales)  tax  calculated  on  the  duty-paid  value  of  the  goods.  On  all  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  fish  Canadian  products  are  assessed  at  the  same  rate  (2-5  per 
cent  ad  valorem)  as  those  from  all  other  countries,  while  dry  salted,  pickled, 
smoked,  or  tinned  fish  from  Canada  pays  10  per  cent  and  that  from  other  countries 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  live,  fresh,  or  frozen  fish  are  subject  to  import  quotas.  Licences  are 
granted  monthly  to  importers  on  the  basis  of  their  imports  in  1930  and  1931,  and 
they  are  free  to  import  from  the  country  of  their  choice.  The  only  other  item 
under  quota  is  shrimps,  fresh,  dried,  or  preserved,  and  all  other  classes  of  fish 
may  be  imported  without  restriction. 
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METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

All  Canadian  canned  fish  sold  in  Belgium  at  the  present  time  is  handled 
by  commission  agents,  but  some  of  the  frozen  fish  is  sold  direct  to  importers 
who  hold  licences  to  import.  Agents  and  importers  are  located  mostly  at  Ant- 
werp, Ostend,  and  Brussels.  A  list  of  these,  together  with  their  financial  rating, 
will  be  supplied  to  Canadian  exporters  on  request  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Brussels. 

CONDITIONS  IN  SIAM 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(All  values  are  in  Siamese  ticals;  one  tical  equals  45  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 

Singapore,  August  15,  1935. — After  comparative  quiet  since  the  abdication 
of  the  former  King  early  in  March,  Siam  is  again  experiencing  political  troubles, 
which  apparently  reached  a  crisis  early  in  August.  While  the  country  is  politic- 
ally unsettled,  the  financial  position  of  the  Government  continues  to  be  sound. 

The  outlook  for  rice,  the  most  important  industry  of  the  country,  is  far  from 
bright.  The  markets  for  Siam's  crop  have  one  by  one  been  closed  or  can  be 
entered  only  through  tariff  or  quota  barriers.  Moreover,  Siam  has  only  main- 
tained her  position  as  an  exporter  of  rice  on  account  of  the  high  quality  of  her 
grain.  The  present  crop  is  believed  to  be  of  lower  quality  than  usual,  which 
brings  it  into  competition  with  similar  qualities  produced  in  Burma,  Indo-China, 
and  elsewhere.  During  the  early  months  of  the  year,  with  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
silver,  prices  were  good  in  the  China  market,  which  normally  takes  about  40  per 
cent  of  Siam's  output.  During  the  second  quarter  the  demand  from  China  fell 
off;  producers  in  Siam  have  been  holding  back  their  stocks  for  better  prices, 
with  the  result  that  a  number  of  rice  mills  have  been  forced  to  close. 

Although  exports  of  rice  have  been  falling  in  volume  and  value  each 
month  during  the  present  year,  the  position  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  rice 
export  season  (December,  1934,  to  April,  1935)  shows  an  improvement  over  the 
previous  five  seasons.  Exports  during  the  period  totalled  771,898  tons  valued  at 
42,183,363  ticals.  The  biggest  year  previously  was  1927-28,  when  for  the  same 
period  exports  totalled  735,838  tons  valued  at  88,600,000  ticals.  The  average 
value  at  that  time  was  125  ticals  per  ton,  while  the  average  value  in  April,  1935, 
was  55*18  ticals.  However,  even  at  this  price  there  is  an  improvement  of  35  per 
cent  over  December,  1934.  Thus,  by  increasing  the  volume  of  her  rice  exports, 
Siam  is  endeavouring  to  maintain  her  income  from  this  crop — an  extremely 
difficult  task  at  current  values. 

The  outbreak  of  rinderpest  in  Siam  has  brought  hardship  to  the  live  stock 
industry  of  the  country.  Every  effort  is  being  made,  however,  to  stamp  out  the 
epidemic,  but  meanwhile  the  British  Malaya  market,  which  normally  consumes 
80  per  cent  of  Siam's  live  stock  exports,  has  been  closed. 

Total  exports  from  Siam  for  the  six  months  ending  June  were  valued  at 
78,721,000  ticals  (Can.$35,365,000)  as  compared  with  74,293,279  ticals  (Can.$33,- 
431,975)  for  the  same  period  of  1934.  Export  values  for  this  period  under  the 
most  important  headings,  with  figures  for  the  same  period  of  1934  in  parentheses, 
were  as  follows:  rice,  46,905,000  ticals  (38,793,000  ticals) ;  teak,  2,057,000  ticals 
(2,213,000  ticals) ;  tin  ore,  10,879,000  ticals  (11,553,000  ticals) ;  rubber,  4,979,000 
ticals  (2,529,000  ticals) ;  and  miscellaneous  exports,  13,901,000  ticals  (19,173,000 
ticals). 

Imports  for  the  same  period  totalled  55,902,000  ticals  as  compared  with 
45,641,000  ticals. 
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MARKET  IN  JAPAN  FOR  RECLAIMED  RUBBER 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  August  26,  1935. — While  previous  to  the  depression  Japan  offered 
quite  a  good  market  for  reclaimed  rubber,  this  trade  reached  a  complete  stand- 
still when  the  price  of  crude  rubber  dropped  to  such  low  levels  in  1930  and  the 
following  years.  During  the  time  that  the  trade  was  active,  Canada  secured  a 
portion  of  the  business,  although  the  United  States  was  the  largest  supplier. 
No  figures  are  available  to  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports. 

Since  an  agreement  among  rubber  producers  was  effected  to  restrict  pro- 
duction a  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  price  of  crude  rubber  has  advanced  to  the 
point  where  it  is  now  possible  to  again  compete  in  this  market.  The  present 
price  for  crude  rubber  is  38  sen  per  pound  c.i.f.  Kobe  (approximately  11£  cents 
Canadian  currency  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange). 

For  the  most  part  a  certain  percentage  of  reclaimed  rubber  is  mixed  with 
crude  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  overshoes  and  Japanese  tabi  which 
have  a  heavy  rubber  sole.  As  the  rubber  industry  in  Japan  is  on  a  large  scale, 
a  considerable  amount  of  reclaimed  rubber  is  produced  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
likely  that  most  of  the  domestic  reclaimed  rubber  is  used  for  these  tabi  which 
have  to  be  very  cheap  in  price  in  order  that  coolies  and  day  labourers  may  be 
able  to  buy  them;  hence  the  quality  of  the  reclaimed  rubber  is  not  particularly 
good.  Imported  supplies  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  more  expensive  and 
high-grade  rubber  shoes  and  tabi. 

Manufacturers  usually  require  to  know  certain  characteristics  of  reclaimed 
rubber  such  as  the  ash  content,  carbon  black  content  and  degree  of  elasticity, 
the  latter  being  the  most  important.  In  order  to  secure  business  in  this  line, 
considerable  time  is  necessary  in  the  early  introductory  stages,  as  Japanese 
manufacturers  insist  on  making  exhaustive  tests  and  trials.  Once  a  quality 
is  accepted  as  satisfactory,  however,  steady  business  will  follow,  always  providing 
of  course  that  the  price  of  crude  rubber  does  not  drop  to  too  low  a  level.  Once 
a  quality  is  established  in  this  market,  it  is  most  important  that  it  be  main- 
tained. If  manufacturers  are  satisfied  with  a  particular  product,  there  will 
be  little  likelihood  of  their  changing  to  another  source  of  supply  even  at  a  lower 
price. 

Rubber  manufacturers  in  Japan  are  familiar  with  Canadian  and  American 
reclaimed  rubber  and  since  up  till  the  present  only  small  supplies  are  entering 
this  country,  Canadian  producers  interested  in  this  market  are  afforded  a  good 
opportunity  of  re-introducing  their  products. 


SUGAR  INDUSTRY  OF  SOUTH  CHINA 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(HK$  equals  approximately  52  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 

Hongkong,  August  12,  1935. — Following  upon  the  decision  of  the  Provincial 
Government  of  South  China  in  January,  1933,  to  actively  promote  a  three- 
year  plan  of  industrial  development  in  South  China,  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
provinces  of  Kwantung  and  Kwangsai  has  developed  to  a  point  where  it  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  in  the  industrial  life  of  South  China. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  estimated  that  the  actual  investment  in  the 
sugar  plants  now  operating  exceeds  HK$5,000,000,  and  if  the  present  plans  of 
the  Provincial  Government  are  put  into  effect,  within  three  years  the  invested 
capital  in  these  plants  should  exceed  HK$15,000,000.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  development  by  stages,  depending  upon  the  capital  avail- 
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able  for  investment,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  three  years  the  First  Sugar 
Central  of  Canton  will  have  five  additional  producing  districts  in  the  province 
of  Kwantung. 

The  principal  plants  are  at  Si  Tou,  Sun  Cho  and  Wai  Yeung.  The  first 
of  these  factories  was  installed  by  the  Skoda  Works  of  Czechoslovakia  at  a 
cost  of  slightly  over  HK$3,000,000.  The  second  and  third  were  installed  by 
the  Honolulu  Iron  Works  of  Manila  and  Honolulu  and  cost  approximately 
HK$1, 500,000  and  HK$3 ,000,000  respectively.  These  plants  have  been  in  active 
operation  since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  although  there  have  been  temporary 
stoppages  owing  to  the  shortage  of  sugar  cane  supplies.  The  Si  Tou  plant 
has  a  crushing  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  daily,  the  Sun  Cho  500 
tons  and  the  Wai  Yeung  1,000  tons,  representing  a  sugar  output  of  70  tons, 
35  tons,  and  70  tons  respectively. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  experienced  some  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  securing  of  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  cane  for  their  factories,  and 
in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  this  material,  the  First  Sugar  Factory 
of  the  Canton  Sugar  District  has  appropriated  HK$300,000  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans  to  the  farmers.  Of  this  amount  approximately  HK$190,000  has 
been  lent  out  during  1934  in  the  chief  sugar  cane  growing  districts  in  Szekiu, 
Tungkong,  Shuntak,  Chungshan,  and  Whangpoa  districts,  areas  in  these  districts 
under  cultivation  being  1,500  acres,  280  acres,  230  acres,  230  acres,  530  acres 
respectively.  The  cane  is  grown  from  seedlings  secured  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  is  distributed  to  the  farmers  by  the  Sugar  Central.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  understood  that  experiments  are  being  carried  out  with  seedlings 
secured  from  Formosa. 

Three  factories  under  construction  are  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  in  Swatow,  Shun  Tak,  and  Tungkoon.  The  first  of  these  is  being 
constructed  by  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works  and  will  have  a  crushing  capacity 
of  500  tons  daily.  The  other  two  are  being  built  by  the  Skoda  Works  and  each 
will  have  a  crushing  capacity  of  1,000  tons  daily. 

Under  the  present  plans  of  the  Provincial  Government,  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  additional  plants  in  the  Canton,  Wai  Yang,  Swatow,  Hsuman,  and 
Hainan  districts.  These  districts  will  be  exploited  in  the  order  of  relative 
importance,  and  under  this  plan  it  is  expected  that  the  Canton,  Waiyang  and 
Swatow  districts  will  be  developed  within  the  next  twelve  months.  Tentative 
plans  call  for  two  factories  in  the  Canton  district  and  one  in  each  of  the  other 
two  districts.  Under  this  scheme,  it  is  expected  that  initial  costs  and  expenditure 
will  amount  to  approximately  HK$10,000,000  during  the  first  year. 

.  The  two  Canton  factories  are  expected  to  be  capable  of  a  daily  production 
of  180  tons  of  sugar  from  1,500  tons  of  sugar  cane;  the  Swatow  factory  60  tons 
of  sugar  from  500  tons  of  sugar  cane,  and  the  Waiyang  factory  120  tons  of 
sugar  from  1,000  tons  of  sugar  cane.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  percentage 
will  be  reached,  since  records  of  the  operation  of  the  present  factories  show 
that  a  yield  of  7  per  cent  may  be  considered  as  a  general  average. 

The  only  statistics  available  covering  the  production  of  the  present  factories 
are  those  of  the  Si  Tou  and  Sun  Cho  plants  for  the  period  January  to  March 
of  this  year,  which  show  that  these  two  mills  together  produced  approximately 
13,000  tons  of  sugar  over  this  period. 

At  the  present  time,  the  entire  production  of  the  South  China  mills  is 
being  exported  to  Shanghai,  the  local  demand  being  supplied  by  the  Canton 
Monopoly  Bureau  with  Java  sugar. 

At  the  present  time,  sugar  is  selling  in  Hongkong  at  HK$3.63  per  picul 
(133Jf  tons)  as  against  the  price  quoted  by  the  Canton  Monopoly  Bureau 
of  HK$12  per  picul.  The  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  duty  on  sugar  entering 
Canton  is  5-80  gold  units  (HK$7.25)  per  picul,  thus  giving  a  liberal  margin 
of  profit  to  the  Monopoly  Bureau. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Franco — Cuban  Trade  Agreement 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  Cuba,  reports 
under  date  September  11,  1935,  that  articles  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  the  French  colonies  and  protectorates  or  mandates  when  imported  into  Cuba 
will  be  subject  to  the  duties  which  were  in  force  prior  to  the  promulgation  of 
Law  No.  14  of  March  15,  1935  (which  established  tariff  surcharges  and  which 
were  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1625:  March  23,  1935). 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  between  Cuba  and  France,  signed  on 
December  12,  1929,  which  provides  for  most-favoured-nation  treatment  being 
accorded  products  of  France,  French  colonies,  and  French  protectorates  or  man- 
dates, imported  into  Cuba. 

Belgian  Regulations  Governing  Imports  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fertilizers,  and 

Feed  stuffs 

Referring  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1580  (May 
12,  1934),  page  801,  Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Brussels,  reports  that  a  Belgian  royal  decree  dated  August  23,  1935,  and  effective 
August  30,  amends  regulations  governing  the  importation  into  Belgium  of  seeds, 
plants,  fertilizers,  and  feedstuffs.  Changes  and  additions  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters  are: — 

A.  Seeds. — The  tag  attached  to  imported  seeds  need  indicate  the  minimum  percentage  of 
germination  and  the  minimum  percentage  of  purity  only  if  these  percentages  are  below  those 
specified  hereunder : — 

Percentage  Percentage 


Cereals — •  of  purity     of  Germination 

Oats   94  90 

Barley,  winter   95  95 

Eye   95  93 

Wheat   96  93 

Maize   93  90 

Buckwheat   93  70 

Graminous  seeds — 

Timothy   92  80 

Leguminous  seeds — 

Kidney  beans  (Faba  vulgaris,  var.  equina)  ....  95  90 

Lucern  (alfalfa)   93  80 

Sainfoin   95  70 

Red  clover   92  82 

White  clover  (coucou)   90  80 

Alsyke   93  80 

Crimson  clover   93  85 


In  the  case  of  cereals,  if  the  seeds  are  classified  as  "  original "  or  "  selected,"  the  minimum 
percentage  of  seeds  belonging  to  the  variety  or  type  indicated  must  be  given,  if  this  percentage 
is  below  99-5.  The  mention  "original"  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  selecting 
station  or  the  name  of  the  selector. 

B.  Fertilizers  and  Insecticides. — Oilcakes,  or  farinose  products  destined  for  use  as  fer- 
tilizers, must  bear  a  label  indicating  the  grain  or  grains  from  which  they  are  made,  and  also 
the  words  "  for  fattening." 

C.  Feedstuffs. — Any  substance,  plain  or  composite,  containing  at  least  one  of  the  essential 
nutritive  principles — albumin,  fat,  carbon  hydrates — destined  for  animal  feed,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  tag  indicating,  in  addition  to  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  seller, 
or  shipper,  the  exact  commercial  denomination,  with  an  indication  of  the  grain  substance  or 
waste  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  (nlot  applicable  to  feedstuffs).  The  commercial 
denomination  cannot  be  preceded  or  followed  by  a  name  or  mark  not  authorized  by  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  special  require- 
ments must  be  observed: — 

(1)  For  by-products  of  oil  mills,  the  dried  by-products  of  starch  factories,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, and  dairies,  the  minimum  percentage  of  albumin  and  fat  content  (separately)  must 
be  shown  on  the  tag. 

For  linseed  oilcake,  the  maximum  content  of  water  allowed  is  11-5  per  cent,  of  ashes  6-5 
per  cent,  of  natural  botanical  impurities  5  per  cent. 

(2)  For  fish  or  shell-fish  meal,  the  minimum  content  of  albumin,  the  maximum  content 
of  fat,  and  the  maximum  content  of  sodium  chloride  (if  the  latter  exceeds  4  per  cent)  must 
be  indicated. 
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D.  Regulations  Concerning  Tags. — The  indications  on  tags  must  be  written  in  ink  or 
printed  in  letters  at  least  three  millimetres  high.  They  must  be  legible  and  not  abbreviated. 
The  description  of  the  goods,  composition;  and  guaranteed  content  must  be  on  the  same 
face  of  the  tag  as  the  name  and  address  of  the  producer,  seller,  or  shipper.  The  tags  must 
be  incorporated  in  the  system  or  device  used  for  sealing  the  packages.  If  the  goods  are  packed 
in  barrels,  tins,  or  envelopes,  the  tag  may  be  glued  on.  The  tag  is  not  required  for  by- 
products of  oil  mills  if  shipped  in  their  usual  commercial  form,  or  for  fertilizers  and  feedstuffs 
originating  outside  Europe,  provided  they  are  imported  in  their  original  packing.  In  such 
cases,  the  indications  normally  required  to  appear  on  tags,,  as  well  as  shipping  marks  and 
numbers,  must  be  shown  on  a  special  document  accompanying  the  goods.  The  same  indica- 
tions must,  in  all  cases,  appear  on  the  commercial  invoices. 

Cuban — Czechoslovakia!!  Trade  Agreement 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  Cuba,  reports 
under  date  September  3,  1935,  that  following  an  exchange  of  notes,  dated  June  7, 
1935,  and  June  9,  1935,  respectively,  between  the  Honorary  Acting  Consul- 
General  of  Czechoslovakia  in  Havana  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Cuba,  it  was 
officially  gazetted  on  August  27,  1935,  that  in  consideration  of  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  to  buy  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
Czechoslovakian  exports  to  Cuba  during  the  calendar  year  1935,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  extends  the  minimum  customs  tariff  with  a  surcharge  of  25  per  cent 
to  Czechoslovakia  for  the  present  year  1935. 

Exemption  from  Duty  on  Imports  of  Industrial  Equipment  into  Uruguay 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  of  August  27,  1935,  that,  according  to  an  Uruguayan  decree  of 
August  14,  all  factories  or  industrial  organizations  that  may  be  established 
in  Uruguay  in  the  future,  will  be  granted  freedom  of  import  duties  on  machin- 
ery, accessories  and  spare  parts,  instruments  and  necessary  apparatus  for  indus- 
trial exploitation.  This  exemption  will  also  be  granted  to  established  factories 
requiring  machinery  for  replacement  purposes  and  for  extensions.  The  exemp- 
tion is  applicable  only  to  the  import  duties  as  such,  and  does  not  apply  to  the 
various  additional  customs  taxes  levied  on  most  goods  imported  into  Uruguay, 
which  usually  amount  to  21  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (These  taxes  are  liable 
to  the  gold  surcharge  as  described  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1638 
of  June  22,  1935) . 

This  freedom  of  duty  will  only  be  applied  when  it  is  established  that  the 
goods  in  question  will  not  be  re-exported  for  five  years,  except  in  such  cases 
when  the  machinery  could  have  no  application  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  freedom  of  duties  referred  to  previously,  extractive 
industries,  such  as  mining,  stone  and  sand  quarrying,  will  also  be  granted  the 
exemption  from  the  additional  customs  taxes,  and  the  privileges  will  be  extended 
to  include  imports  of  material  for  construction,  repair  works,  preservation  and 
reconstruction  of  docks,  warehouses,  deposits  and  railways,  as  well  as  for  rails, 
small  wagons,  machinery,  repair  parts,  tools  and,  in  general,  articles  required 
for  works  of  exploitation. 

In  all  cases  the  exemptions  from  taxes  and  duties  will  only  be  granted  to 
machinery  or  materials  that  are  not  produced  in  the  country. 

Exemption  from  the  internal  taxes  on  operation  and  property  values  will 
be  granted  new  industries  or  the  manufacture  of  products  not  made  in  the 
country  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  installation. 

Finally  the  decree  establishes  that  a  tax  of  \  per  cent  will  be  levied  on  the 
appraisal  value  of  the  goods  imported  free  of  duty,  to  offset  the  expenses  of 
regulating  the  exemptions.  If  the  dispositions  of  the  decree  are  revoked  at  some 
future  date,  two  years'  notice  must  be  given  before  cancellation  can  be  effective. 
The  benefits  of  the  decree  are  also  made  retroactive  for  factories  or  industrial 
establishments  installed  after  December  4,  1934,  and  for  machinery,  -accessories, 
spare  parts,  instruments  and  apparatus  imported  after  this  date  and  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  this  decree. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  23 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week  ending 
September  23,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September 
16,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  se 


Country- 


Unit 


.Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Present  or 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Omcial 

Former 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

-LKtlllv.  XVdLc 

Gold  Parity 

isept  lo 

ioept.  zo 

.1407 

$  .1897 

$  .1910 

34 

.1001 

.  1700 

.1714 

2 

.0072 

.0131 

.0127 

6 

.0296 

.0417 

.0421 

3* 

.2680 

.2222 

.2226 

H 

.0252 

.0219 

.0220 

4 

.0392 

.0663 

.0669 

3 

.2382 

.4051 

.4083 

4 

4.8666 

4.9750 

4.9875 

2 

.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

.4020 

.6789 

.6854 

6 

.1749 

.2983 

.3004 

4 

.0526 

.0819 

.0823 

5 

.0176 

.0229 

.0231 

5 

.2680 

.2502 

.2504 

.0442 

.0452 

.0454 

5 

.0060 

.  0082 

.0083 

4A 

.1930 

.1375 

.1385 

5 

.2680 

.2567 

.2570 

n 

.1930 

.3271 

.3298 

1.0000 

1.0062 

1.0150 

ii 

.4245 

.3315* 

.3323* 

— 

.2697f 

.2796f 

.1196 

.0843* 

.0847* 

— 

.0541t 

.0548f 

.1217 

.0513* 

.0508* 

44 

.04l3f 

.0406f 

.9733 

.5653 

.5775 

4 

.4985 

.2793 

.2818 

4-5 

.2800 

.2410 

.2431 

6 

.1930 

.2576 

.2598 

—  _ 

1.0342 

.8068 

.8171 

1.0000 

1.0050 

1.0142 

— 

.5129 

.5050 

— - 

.3650 

.3757 

.3728 

3* 

.4985 

.2926 

.2914 

3.65 

.4020 

.6812 

.6866 

4 

.3910 

.3781 

.4424 

.4562 

.4570 

.5678 

.5817 

.5836 

1.0138 

1.0030 

1.0237 

4.8666 

4.9850 

4.9976 

1.0138 

1.0030 

1.0237 

.0392 

.0663 

.0669 

0392 

.0663 

.0669 

4.8666 

3.9800 

3.9900 

4.9431 

5.1000 

5.1150 

4.8666 

4.0100 

4.0220 

4  8666 

4.9700 

4.9812 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 

*  Official,    t  Unofficial. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange:* — 

The  flow  of  gold  to  the  United  States  from  continental  Europe  broadened  considerably 
during  the  third  week  of  September.  Gold  also  commenced  to  flow  from  London  to  New 
York  when  the  growing  threat  of  war  resulted  in  pressure  upon  the  £  sterling.  Over  $24,000,000 
was  booked  for  shipment  from  London  on  the  19th  and  20th.  Assurance  from  the  Dutch 
Parliament  that  protective  measures  would  be  provided  to  safeguard  the  guilder  helped  to 
check  an  outflow  of  domestic  funds  from  the  Netherlands,  and  the  prospect  of  devaluation 
again  failed  to  materialize.  Weakness  in  the  Canadian  dollar  has  become  more  pronounced, 
and  the  premium  on  New  York  funds  at  Montreal  advanced  steadily  from  \  of  1  per  cent  on 
September  14  to  If  per  cent  on  September  21.  This  was  the  largest  premium  recorded  since 
October,  1933.  Sterling  and  leading  continental  European  currencies  also  registered  advances 
at  Montreal. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Out. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Enquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon  (for  export  to 
Central  and  South  America) 

Codfish  

Codfish  

Frozen  Halibut  

Flour  (for  export  to  Central  and 
South  America)  

Lard  (for  export  to  Central  and 
South  America)  

Boxed  Apples  

Evaporated  Apples  

Currants  

Seed  Potatoes  

Miscellaneous — 

Wheat,  Malt  and  Barley  (for 
export  to  Central  and  South 
America)  

Fish  Meal,  Fish  Oil  

Dolls  

Automatic  Pens  and  Pencils  and 
Sets  

Upper  and  Patent  Leather  (for 
export  to  Central  and  South 
America)  

Asbestos  Fibre  for  Manufacture 
of  Corrugated  Cement  Roofing 
Sheets  

Wood-free  Paper  

Waxed  Paper  


742 
743 
744 
745 

746 

747 
748 
749 
750 
751 


752 
753 
754 

755 


756 


757 
758 
759 


New  York,  U.S.A  

Cienfuegos,  Cuba  

Havana,  Cuba  

Hamburg,  Germany.  .  . 

New  York,  U.S.A  

New  Ycrk,  U.S.A  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Hamburg,  Germany 

Bandoeng,  Java  

Cienfuegos,  Cuba  


New  York,  U.S.A. . . 
Hamburg,  Germany 
Bandoeng,  Java. . . . 


Bandoeng,  Java. 


New  York,  U.S.A. 


Montevideo,  Uruguay 

Samarang,  Java  

Samarang,  Java  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 


Agency. 


Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
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Commodity 


Miscellaneous — Continued 

Timber,  Spruce  and  Douglas  Fir 
(for  export  to  Central  and 
South  America)  

Barbed  Wire,  Insulated  Wire 
(for  export  to  Central  and 
South  America)  

Barrel  Staves  and  Iron  Hoops  for 
Barrels  (for  export  to  Central 
and  South  America)  

Metals,  Ores  

Steel  Bolts  and  Nuts  (for  export 
to  Central  and  South  America) 

Steel  Rails  (for  export  to  Central 
and  South  America)  

Electric  Repulsion  Induction  Mo- 
tors for  Domestic  Refrigerators 

Electric  Motors  for  Industrial 
Purposes  

200  Prepayment  Electric  Meters 
without  Padlock  for  Single- 
phase  5-Ampere  Electric  Meas- 
urement, 50  Cycle,  Shilling 
Slots  


No. 


760 

761 

762 
763 

764 

765 

766 

767 


768 


Location  of  Enquirer 


New  York,  U.S.A. . .  . 

New  York,  U.S.A. . .  . 

New  York,  U.S.A.... 
Hamburg,  Germany . 

New  York,  U.S.A  

New  York,  U.S.A. . .  . 

Melbourne,  Australia . 

Melbourne,  Australia. 


Melbourne,  Australia 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Oct  4;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Oct.  11;  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Oct.  18;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,,  Oct.  II; 
Antonia,  Oct.  25 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Oct.  4;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  11;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  18;  Beaver- 
burn,  Oct.  25;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Oct.  4;  Alaunia,  Oct.  11; 
Ascania,  Oct.  18;  Aurania,  Oct.  25 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  3;  Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  10;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Oct.  17;  Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  24;  a  steamer,  Oct.  31 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Avonmouih,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Oct.  18;  Salacia,  Nov.  8;  Dakotian, 
Nov.  19 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Oct.  8;  Bristol  City,  Oct.  29 — both  Bristol 
City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Oct.  5;  Montrose,  Oct.  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Oct.  4;  Kastalia,  Oct.  11;  Athenia,  Oct.  18;  Sulairia,  Oct.  25 — all 
D  onal  dson- A t  lanti  c  L  ine . 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Oct.  14;  Kyno,  Nov.  15 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Oct.  3;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  17; 
Cairnross,  Oct.  31 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Oct.  7;  Melmore  Head,  Oct.  23 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverford,  Oct.  4;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  18;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  1 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Hada  County,  Oct.  8;  Olaf  Bergh,  Nov.  1; 
Sirenes,  Nov.  12 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Oct.  5;  Grey  County,  Oct.  16;  Brant  County,  Nov.  1 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen,  Oct.  4;  Koenigsberg,  Nov.  1 — both  Hamburg-American  North- 
German-Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen);  Beaverdale,  Oct.  11;  Beaverford,  Nov.  8 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Sonja,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Oct.  15. 
To    Copenhagen,    Gothenburg,    Stockholm,    and    Helsingfors. — Braheholm,  Swedish- 
America-Mexico  Line,  Oct.  5. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—A  steamer,  Shaw  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  10;  Belle 
Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  11. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld— Delia,  Oct.  4  and  18;   North  Voyageur,  Oct.  7  and  21— both 

Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.^Cornwallis, 
Oct.  3;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Oct.  17;  Chomedy,  Oct.  31— all  Canadian 

National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras).— Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  2;  Lady  Somers,  Oct.  16 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti. — Cavalier,  Oct.  11;  Cathcart,  Oct.  25 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Com 
Oct.  8. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Bretagne  (calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro),  Oct.  4;  Uganda,  Oct. 
19;  a  steamer,  Oct.  26 — all  International  Freighting  Corp. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Eastbourne,  Oct.  6;  City  of 
Salisbury,  Nov.  6 — both  Canada-Far  East  Line;  Glaucus  (calls  at  Kobe  and  Osaka  but 
not  at  Dalny),  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  12. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Scottish,  Sept.  30; 
Canadian  Challenger,  Oct.  26 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  Oct.  8;  Canadian 
Highlander,  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Mobile,  Oct.  3;  a  steamer,  Nov.  3 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Silverteak,  Oct.  10;  Silverlareh,  Nov.  5 — both  Kerr-Silver  Line;  Calgary  (calls  at  Sierra 
Leone),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Oct.  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  12  and  25. 
To  Cornerbrook,  Newfoundland,  and  North  Shore  Ports. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  Oct.  9. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  1;  Lady  Drake,  Oct.  8; 
Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Cadmus,  United  Fruit  Line,  Oct.  17  and  31. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — Galveston,  American  Pioneer 
Line,  Oct.  5. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Oct.  12;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  26 — both  Furness  Line;  Man- 
chester Exporter,  Oct.  191;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  5 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Cairnvalonia,  Oct.  2;  Cairnmona,  Oct.  24 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Quaker  City,  Oct.  3;  Capulin,  Oct.  24 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade.  Oct.  6;  Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  13;  Man- 
chester Exporter,  Oct.  19 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Oct.  21;  Transylvania,  Nov.  4 — both  Anchor  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Quaker  City,  Oct.  3;  Capulin,  Oct.  24 — both  American  Hamp- 
ton Roads  (call  at  Hamburg  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle);  Cairnesk,  Oct.  7;  Cairnglen 
(calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  21 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pidulski,  (calls  at  Gydnia),  Gydnia-America  Line, 
Sept.  30  and  Oct,  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre -Miquelon. — Dominica,  Oct.  7;  Rosalind,  Oct.  14— 
both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  7;  Portia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Railway  and  SS.  Co..  Oct.  9;  Newfoundland, 
Oct.  12;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  26— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  5;  Lady  Drake,  Oct.  12; 
Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  26 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line.  Oct.  13. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cathcart,  Sept.  30;  Cavalier, 
Oct.  14 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Oct.  9;  Lillemor,  Oct.  23 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Gornwallis, 
Oct.  7;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Oct.  21;  Chomedy,  Nov.  4 — all  Canadian 
National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 
Oct.  9;  Silversandal,  Oct,  30;  Chinese  Prince,  Nov.  20— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Djambi,  Java-New  York  Line,  Sept,  30. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Oct.  12;  Heian  Maru,  Oct.  26;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Nov.  14 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  Oct.  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Oct,  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  Nov.  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Nov.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Tyndareus  (does  not  call  at  Manila),  Oct,  6;  Ixion,  does  not  call  at  Manila),  Oct.  27; 
Tantalus,  Nov.  17— all  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverhazel,  Sept.  30;  Silverash,  Oct.  31 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Monowai,  Oct.  9;  Niagara,  Nov.  6 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  October. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttclton,  Duncdin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki  (calls 
at  Apia),  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Oct.  13. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Boren,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct.  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine,  Oct,  5;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow), 
Oct.  19;  Nebraska,  Nov.  2 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements 
offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Europa.,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Oct.  26. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  October. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Nordstjernan,  Oct.  9 ;  Argentina,  Oct.  31 ;  Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  5 
— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct.  10. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Cressington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Oct.  22. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Laurenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  Oct.  5;  a  steamer,  Oct.  15 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Leikanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Gregalia,  Oct.  4;  Moveria,  Oct.  29' — both  Balfour  Guthrie  & 
Co.  (call  at  Glasgow);  Lochkatrine,  Oct.  6;  Delftdyk,  Oct.  20— both  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd. 
(call  at  Southampton,  Rotterdam  and  Glasgow);  Pacific  Shipper,  Oct.  9;  Pacific  Ranger, 
Oct.  23 — both  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester) ;  California 
Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Oct.  12;  Abraham  Lincoln 
(calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  17;  Europa  (calls  at  Rotterdam, 
Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull  but  not  at  Liverpool),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Oct.  26. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Tyr,  Sept.  30;  Everleigh,  Oct.  5;  Paris  City,  Oct.  5;  Wink- 
leigh,  Oct.  15;  Hopecraig,  Oct.  20;  Swensby,  Oct.  25;  Umberleigh,  Oct.  25 — all  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co.;  Montgomery  City,  Sept.  30;  Bessemer  City,  Oct.  10 — both  B.  W. 
Greer  &  Son  Ltd. 

To  European  Ports. — San  Francisco,  Empire  Shipping  Co..  Oct.  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.— Woyo  Maru,  Oct.  3;  Heian  Maru,  Oct.  17— both  B.  W. 
Greer  &  Son  Ltd. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Ixion,  Do  dwell  &  Co.,  Oct.  9. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Leikanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  2. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED   LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  tbis  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  ior 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1,  single 

copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  In  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  centsj 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $1 . 50) . 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics'   (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NfS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian, 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

WJO.  2.   Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory —  for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  nsed  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaudb,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1935. 
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MR.  VECHSLER  TO  VISIT  CHILE 

Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  Peru,  intends 
to  visit  Chile  about  October  15  next  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  that 
country.  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  having  any  investigations  made  on  their 
behalf  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  an  early  date. 
His  address  is  Casilla  1212,  Lima,  Peru. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  are  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
will  begin  his  tour  in  November.  Following  are  their  itineraries  as  at  present 
arranged: — 

Mr.  Poussette 

Edmonton  Oct.    8  Stewiacke  Oct  24 

Winnipeg  Oct.  10  to  12  Halifax  Oct.  25  to  29 

Quebec  ..Oct.  17  St.  John  Oct.  30  and  31 

Campbellton,  Bathurst,  Fredericton  Nov  1 

Chatham  and  Newcastle  Oct.  19  to  22  Montreal  district  and 

Sackville  Oct.  23  Eastern  Townships..   ..Nov.  2  to  19 
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Mr.  Langley 


Thetford  Mines  Oct.  7  and  8 

La  chine  Oct.  9 

Sherbrooke  Oct.  10 

Ottawa  Oct.  21  and  22 

Arnprior,  Renfrew,  and 

Pembroke  Oct.  23  and  25 

Peterborough  Oct.  28 

Toronto,  Newton,  Oak- 

ville,  Oshawa  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  18 


Oshawa  and  Bowmanville .  Oct.  7 

Belleville  and  Kingston  . .  Oct.  8 

Ottawa  Oct.  9  to  11 

Montreal  Oct.  12  and  14 

Quebec  City  and  Levis  .  .  Oct.  15 

Moncton   . .  Oct.  18 

Charlottetown  Oct.  21 


Guelph  Nov.  1!) 

Gait  Nov.  20 

Kitchener  Nov.  21 

Stratford  Nov.  22 

London  Nov.  25  and  26 

Sarnia  and  Windsor  .  .  .  .  Nov.  27 
Walkerville  Nov.  28 


St.  John  Oct.  23  to  26 

Kentville  Oct.  28 

Lunenburg  and  Bridge- 
water   Oct.  29 

Truro  and  South  Brook- 
field   Oct.  30  and  31 

Halifax  Nov.  1  to  6 


Mr.  Bull 


Mr.  McColl 

Vancouver  Nov.  4  to  14  Winnipeg  Nov.  18  to  Dec.  2 

New  Westminster  Nov.  15 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  for 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


SELLING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissions* 

Cape  Town,  August  20,  1935. — In  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Points  for 
Exporters  to  South  Africa,"  obtainable  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, the  various  methods  of  distribution  or  selling  in  South  Africa  are  dealt 
wTith  in  detail.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  again  draw  the  attention  of 
exporters  to  this  pamphlet,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  selling  through 
manufacturers'  representatives,  or  agents,  is  the  usual  method  by  which  foreign 
firms  do  business  in  this  country. 

The  British  Manufacturers'  Representatives'  Association  has  a  membership 
of  350,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  are  at  least  1,500  firms  or 
individuals  acting  as  manufacturers'  representatives  in  South  Africa.  The  tend- 
ency, furthermore,  is  for  this  number  to  increase  rather  than  decrease.  Many  of 
the  old-established  wholesale  houses  are  on  the  decline,  and  the  larger  retail  firms 
are  purchasing  direct  from  factory  representatives  rather  than  through  the  whole- 
salers. 

Numerous  letters  are  received  by  this  office  from  intending  Canadian  exporters, 
advising  that  they  prefer  to  deal  direct  with  a  distributor — that  is,  one  who  will 
purchase  outright  in  large  quantities — rather  than  through  an  agent  who  takes 
orders  from  a  number  of  smaller  accounts.  This  is  naturally  the  most  desirable 
way  of  operating,  from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view.  But  the  use  of  this 
method  is  rapidly  declining,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  would  be  ill  advised 
to  insist  upon  distribution  of  their  products  by  this  means.  Wholesalers  who 
stock  a  product  look  to  receive  a  profit  of  anywhere  from  10  per  cent  up.  The 
.agent  selling  direct  to  the  large  retailer  works  on  the  basis  of  a  5  per  cent  profit, 
.and  is  able  to  underquote  the  wholesaler. 
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The  fact  that  a  manufacturer  sells  through  an  agent  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  will  not  obtain  business  from  the  general  wholesalers  and  pro- 
vision distributors  as  well.  The  wholesale  firms  still  hold  the  country  trade  and 
that  of  the  village  and  small  city  stores  that  are  unable  to  purchase  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  the  large  city  stores  that  have  drifted  away  from  the  wholesaler 
and  endeavour  to  purchase  direct  wherever  possible. 

Furthermore,  to  cover  the  territory  satisfactorily,  two  representatives  may 
be  necessary,  and  even  three.  South  Africa  has  really  only  six  important  cities, 
four  of  which  are  seaports.  It  is  both  expensive  and  inconvenient  for  one  agent, 
located  in  any  one  of  these  cities,  to  do  justice  to  a  line  in  the  other  cities,  especi- 
ally if  the  firm  of  representatives  have  only  one  office.  In  some  cases  the  larger 
firms  of  manufacturers'  representatives  have  a  branch  office  and  are  usually 
capable  of  covering  the  territory  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Other  firms  have  no 
branch  offices,  but  by  reason  of  their  large  staff  and  well-established  business 
they  travel  the  territory  at  regular  intervals  and  are  thus  also  able  to  do  justice 
to  their  principals'  products. 

Canadian  manufacturers  selling  direct  to  the  large  departmental  stores, 
without  the  services  of  an  agent,  may  be  successful  for  a  time,  but  experience  has 
shown  that,  sooner  or  later,  unless  the  line  in  question  has  some  particular  sales 
appeal  which  other  lines  have  not,  it  will  gradually  be  dropped. 

Naturally  the  best  means  of  distribution  varies  with  the  product.  In  the 
engineering  lines  results  are  best  obtained  by  selling  through  one  large  engineering 
house  who  act  both  as  agents  and  stockists,  but  in  the  majority  of  lines  which  sell 
through  departmental,  hardware,  and  provision  firms,  maximum  distribution  can 
only  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  first-class  local  representative. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  GOODS 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  September  18,  1935. — The  market  for  canned  goods  in  the  West 
of  England  is  at  present  rather  quiet.  This  is  generally  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  future  prices. 

Standard  pears  from  California  are  being  offered  at  6s.  lOd.  c.i.f.,  a  slight 
advance  as  compared  with  June.  The  Australian  pack  was  extremely  dis- 
appointing, and  few  of  the  regular  importers  secured  more  than  25  per  cent> 
of  their  requirements.  As  a  result  Australian  pears  were  cleared  out  some  time' 
ago.  Prices  of  Canadian  pears  of  this  year's  pack  have  not  yet  been  received 
locally,  and  none  of  the  1934  pack  has  been  on  the  market  for  some  time. 

With  respect  to  peaches,  there  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  the  price  of 
Californian,  the  present  quotation  being  approximately  6s.  Id.  c.i.f.  The 
scarcity  of  Australian  peaches  made  for  a  stripped  market  some  time  ago,  while 
the  prices  of  the  Canadian  product  have  not  yet  been  announced.  The  market 
for  Canadian  peaches  in  this  area  is  somewhat  limited;  in  fact  they  are  con- 
sidered as  rather  a  specialty. 

New  crop  Oregon-Washington  gallon  apples  are  being  offered  at  15s.  c.i.f., 
a  slight  reduction  compared  with  a  few  months  ago.  This  is  the  opening  price, 
but  none  of  this  year's  pack  has  yet  reached  this  market.  The  Canadian  pack 
of  new  crop  apples  is  being  offered  at  prices  higher  than  those  obtained  for  old 
pack  when  last  offered  in  this  area.  The  current  price  of  fruit  to  arrive  has 
been  set  at  16s.  3d.  c.i.f.  to  some  importers.  The  United  Kingdom  pack  of 
gallon  apples  will  be  small  this  year,  as  there  has  been  a  very  small  apple 
crop,  with  considerable  disease  and  consequently  heavy  waste.  Packers  are  so 
short  of  supplies  that  they  will  not  even  reserve  small  quantities  for  well 
situated  wholesalers.    The  current  price  for  6-pound  tins  is  23s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
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The  English  pack,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  affecting  the  general  or  bulk 
market  as  it  did  last  year  when  the  price  was  17s.  One  broker  in  Bristol  stated 
that  he  is  selling  more  Canadian  gallon  apples  this  year  than  for  a  long  time. 
He  said,  also,  that  there  is  some  apprehension  in  the  trade  as  to  the  possible  effect 
of  the  large  United  States  crop  on  sales  later  in  the  season. 

The  demand  for  loganberries  does  not  seem  to  be  as  heavy  as  formerly. 
Some  business,  however,  is  being  done,  and  Oregon-Washington  fancy  canned 
loganberries  are  being  offered  at  5s.  3d.  c.i.f.,  an  advance  of  Is.  on  June  prices. 
The  1934  Canadian  pack  was  sold  out  some  time  ago,  and  prices  for  new  crop 
production  have  not  yet  been  received. 

The  market  for  canned  tomatoes  during  the  early  summer  was  rather 
uncertain.  Compared  with  June,  prices  for  all  packs  are  somewhat  higher.  The 
principal  Italian  brands  are  quoted  at  4s.  9d.  c.i.f.  as  compared  with  4s.  6d.  for 
the  last  of  the  old  pack  in  June,  while  the  price  of  new  crop  Spanish  production 
has  increased  from  4s.  c.i.f.  to  4s.  8d.  Canadian  canned  tomatoes  have  also 
appreciated  slightly  and  are  now  being  quoted  to  importers  at  4s.  c.i.f.  as  com- 
pared with  3s.  6d.  for  the  last  of  the  old  pack. 

As  usual,  the  canned  salmon  market  is  uncertain.  Supplies  from  different 
areas  are  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  and  prices  vary  considerably.  Red 
Alaska  salmon  shows  some  advance  on  earlier  prices  and  is  being  offered  at 
37s.  9d.  c.i.f.  as  compared  with  34s.  6d.  in  June,  and  30s.  to  36s.  early  in  the 
year.  There  is  hardly  any  demand  in  this  area  for  British  Columbia  pinks, 
while  sockeyes  are  being  offered  at  57s.  c.i.f.  This  is  almost  the  same  price 
as  was  quoted  in  February.  Siberian  red  is  quoted  at  46s.,  a  slight  advance 
on  earlier  prices  but  about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Japanese 
pinks,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  some  demand,  are  available  at  the  low  price 
of  14s.  c.i.f. 

HAY  SITUATION  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  12,  1935. — On  the  whole  the  hay  crop  in  England 
this  year  may  be  considered  an  average  one.  As  was  the  case  in  the  season 
of  1934,  the  northern  counties  fared  much  better  than  the  southern,  both  in 
respect  to  yield  and  quality. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  report  for  August  estimated  the  yield  per 
acre  of  seed  hay  at  26  cwts.  compared  with  a  ten-year  average  of  27|  cwts. 
and  a  yield  last  year  of  24  cwts.  Meadow  hay  averaged  approximately  20^ 
cwts.  as  against  17 J  cwts.  last  year  and  a  ten-year  average  of  19|  cwts. 
The  report  further  states  that  while  the  number  of  acres  under  hay  this  season 
was  88,000  less  than  last  year,  the  total  production,  when  the  complete  figures 
are  available,  is  expected  to  reach  approximately  6,534,000  tons,  or  829,000 
tons  more  than  in  the  1934  season.  The  second  crop,  however,  is  reported  as 
very  light  and  will  only  be  about  50  per  cent  of  the  usual  yield. 

The  crop  has  been  harvested  under  ideal  conditions,  most  sections  of  the 
country  having  enjoyed  good  hay-making  weather.  The  carry-over  from  last 
season  is  probably  the  smallest  since  1929. 

In  Liverpool  and  Manchester  the  trade  in  hay  has  shown  some  improve- 
ment during  the  past  two  weeks.  Quotations  for  the  old  English  crop  per  long 
ton  delivered  to  buyers'  premises  are  as  follows:  Lancashire  ryegrass  hay  80s. 
to  85s.,  clover  hay  95s.  to  100s.,  and  meadow  hay  72s.  6d.  to  77s.  6d.  New 
crop  hay  is  quoted  at  from  10s.  to  15s.  below  these  figures. 

In  the  opinion  of  prominent  hay  importers  in  this  area  the  prospects  for 
Canadian  shipments  to  northern  ports  are  not  encouraging.  The  reason  given 
is  the  large  supply  and  low  prices  prevailing  for  English  hay.    A  further  factor 
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is  the  large  hay  crop  harvested  in  Ireland  this  year,  though  it  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Some  improvement  can  possibly  be  looked  for  later  on  in  the  year, 
if  a  cold  winter  sets  in  and  horses  and  cattle  have  to  be  taken  off  grass. 

Canadian  shippers  would  be  well  advised  to  exercise  caution  in  booking 
shipping  space  before  they  are  definitely  certain  of  a  market  for  their  hay. 
During  the  last  month  or  so  an  average  of  only  about  1,000  bales  per  week 
of  Canadian  hay  has  been  landed  on  Liverpool  quays,  and  less  than  this 
quantity  is  reported  as  having  reached  Manchester.  Prices  asked  by  shippers 
range  from  64s.  to  66s.  c.i.f.  for  good  clover  mixed,  and  62s.  6d.  for  good  f.a.q. 
timothy  and  clover  parcels. 

MARKET  FOR  HONEY  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  15,  1935. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  if  the 
consumption  of  honey  in  households  in  England  is  increasing.  Price,  however, 
militates  against  its  sale*  It  is  difficult  for  the  wife  of  the  working  man  to 
appreciate  the  food  value  of  honey  when  she  finds  that,  compared  with  jam, 
she  can  only  buy  about  half  the  quantity  for  an  equivalent  sum.  It  is  possible 
that  if  some  publicity  were  undertaken  to  bring  home  to  the  housewife  the 
high  food  and  energy-producing  value  of  honey  it  would  have  an  effect  on 
the  sales. 

Imports  of  honey  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1934  from  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  were  as  follows:  Canada,  15,489  cwts.  (£35,532);  British  West  Indies, 
14,154  cwts.  (£20,616);  United  States,  11,990  cwts.  (£22,173);  New  Zealand, 
5,710  cwts.  (£19,459) ;  Chile,  4,120  cwts.  (£5,365) ;  Santo  Domingo,  3,218  cwts. 
(£3,735) ;  Australia,  2,609  cwts.  (£3,984) ;  Mexico,  1,791  cwts.  (£2,342) ;  Russia, 
961  cwts.  (£1,483);  and  Guatemala,  915  cwts.  (£1,342). 

Flavour  is  naturally  of  great  importance,  but  colour  is  of  hardly  less 
consequence.  The  usual  method  of  shipping  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  in 
60-pound  tins,  which  are  bought  by  firms  who  resell  the  honey  in  containers 
of  1  pound,  2  pounds  or  larger. 

Last  season's  Canadian  honey  was  recently  quoted  at  from  42s.  to  45s.  in 
the  Liverpool  market.  Californian  white  clover  was  fetching  from  45s.  to 
47s.  ex  store  Liverpool,  according  to  quality.  At  present  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  Chilian  Pile  (X)  offering,  but  Chilian  Pile  (1)  is  selling  at  41s.  6d. 
in  store  Liverpool,  less  discount  of  2\  per  cent.  The  difference  between  Chilian 
Pile  (1)  and  Chilian  Pile  (X)  is  about  Is.  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Some 
Jamaican  honey  was  selling  at  27s.  per  cwt.  ex  warehouse  London,  and  Guate- 
malan at  32s.,  the  latter  price  including  a  duty  of  7s.  per  cwt.  Jamaican  honey 
is  packed  in  300-cwt.  barrels  and  the  Guatemalan  in  56-lb.  tins.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  neither  of  these  honeys  approach  the  Canadian  in  quality.  The 
price  of  New  Zealand  honey  has  been  above  60s.,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the 
publicity  so  energetically  undertaken  by  that  country  in  marketing  its  products. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  10,  1935. — The  possibilities  of  the  Scottish  market  for 
rubber  footwear  of  all  kinds  are  well  known  to  Canadian  maufacturers.  Certain 
changes,  however,  have  taken  place  recently  with  regard  to  consumer  demand 
and  in  connection  with  foreign  competition,  so  that  it  seems  advisable  to  review 
the  situation  as  it  is  to-day.  Various  types  of  this  class  of  footwear  are  in 
demand,  including  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes,  overshoes,  goloshes,  and  rubber 
boots. 
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EXTENT  OF  MARKET 

There  are  no  statistics  available  showing  United  Kingdom  production  of 
rubber  footwear,  and  therefore  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  annual  consumption. 
It  seems  quite  apparent,  however,  that  there  are  great  possibilities  for  increasing 
the  sale  of  rubber  footwear,  especially  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  so  much  wet 
weather  and  where,  at  present,  it  is  not  worn  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  in 
Canada. 

There  are  some  six  or  seven  manufacturers  of  this  line  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  larger  part  of  the  demand  is  supplied 
by  these  home  factories.  There  are  also  five  or  six  active  Canadian  firms.  Some 
of  these  are  known  to  do  a  large  business  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the 
trade  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  Scottish  market  (certainly  not  less 
than  10  per  cent,  perhaps  as  much  as  25  per  cent)  is  supplied  by  imports  from 
Canada.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Hongkong  rubber  industry,  which  during 
the  past  year  has  been  an  important  supplier  of  canvas  shoes  but  not  of  other 
types  of  rubber  footwear.  For  all  practical  purposes  this  market  may  be  said 
to  be  supplied  entirely  by  domestic  production  and  by  imports  from  Canada 
and  Hongkong.  Spasmodic  supplies  are  received  from  European  countries  but 
in  negligible  quantities. 

IMPORTS 

Figures  of  direct  imports  of  rubber  footwear  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  are  set 
forth  below.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  statistics  do  not  give  much  indi- 
cation of  the  total  quantities  of  imported  rubber  shoes  sold  in  Scotland,  as  many 
dealers  in  this  country  are  supplied  from  stocks  entered  at  London. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1934  total  direct  importations  at  Glasgow  and 
Leith  amounted  to  23,293  dozen  pairs  of  all  varieties  plus  an  unnamed  quantity 
valued  at  £165.  For  the  last  half  of  1934  total  imports  were  21,933  dozen  pairs 
plus  259  pieces,  and  for  the  first  half  of  1935,  32,495  dozen  pairs.  In  each  of  these 
three  periods,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  Canada  provided  well  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports,  on  the  basis  of  value.  In  the  first  half  of  1934  Canada  sup- 
plied 13,837  dozen  pairs,  Hongkong  8,334  dozen,  Czechoslovakia  about  1,000 
dozen,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  378  dozen,  with  very  small  quantities  from 
Germany  and  Denmark.  In  the  second  half  of  1934  Canada  supplied  8,367 
dozen  pairs  plus  259  pieces  (no  indication  being  given  of  how  "  pieces  "  are 
comprised),  Hongkong  13,508  dozen,  and  Czechoslovakia  58  dozen.  But  in  this 
case  importations  from  Hongkong  consisted  entirely  of  canvas  shoes  of  very  low 
value,  whereas  shipments  entered  from  Canada  comprised  6,134  dozen  pairs  of 
rubber  boots  which  would  undoubtedly  be  worth  considerably  more  than  the  total 
value  of  canvas  shoes  received  from  Hongkong.  In  the  first  half  of  1935  Canada 
supplied  14,041  dozen  pairs,  Hongkong  17,565  dozen,  Japan  452  dozen,  Czecho- 
slovakia 337  dozen,  with  smaller  quantities  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Here  again  the  value  of  shipments  from  Canada  must  have  exceeded  considerably 
the  value  of  those  from  Hongkong.  Shipments  from  Hongkong  consisted  entirely 
of  canvas  shoes,  while  those  from  Canada  were  made  up  as  follows:  rubber 
boots,  705  dozen  pairs;  overshoes,  47  dozen;  canvas  shoes,  12,760  dozen;  miscel- 
laneous rubber  footwear,  274  dozen;  rubber  shoes,  247  dozen;  and  bathing  shoes, 
8  dozen. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  figures  that  Canada  encounters  no  important 
foreign  competition  in  this  market  except  from  Hongkong,  and  that  only  in 
canvas  rubber-soled  shoes.  In  rubber  boots,  overshoes,  goloshes,  etc.,  practically 
all  goods  entered  through  Customs  here  are  Canadian. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Hongkong  competition  is  at  present  also 
negligible.   During  the  past  few  years  rubber  footwear  from  this  source  has  been 
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admitted  at  preferential  tariff  rates,  but  the  most  recent  shipments  have  been 
refused  preference,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  importers  are  unable  to  satisfy 
Customs  authorities  that  the  goods  are  entitled  to  preferential  rates.  A  more 
detailed  confidential  report  on  this  new  development  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

For  purposes  of  accuracy,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  "  Clyde  and  Forth 
Bill  of  Entry,"  from  which  statistics  of  local  imports  have  been  obtained,  shows 
quantities  of  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes  as  coming  from  China.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  there  have  been  no  shipments  from  China  proper,  and  that  all 
imports  so  shown  have  actually  come  from  Hongkong.  Figures  obtained  from 
that  publication  have  been  corrected  accordingly  for  use  in  this  report. 

PRICES 

Prices  have  not  changed  materially  in  the  past  year,  except  for  one  or  two 
lines.  Women's  rainettes  have  been  reduced  from  4s.  3d.  (factor's  or  wholesaler's 
price)  to  3s.  3d.  and  from  6s.  lid.  retail  to  4s.  lid.  The  variety  of  rainettes 
offered  has  been  increased,  and  in  addition  to  the  standard  dome  fastener  type, 
there  are  others  ranging  in  price  from  3s.  6d.  (factor's  price)  to  6s.  6d.  The 
highest  price  is  for  a  shoe  with  zip  fastener. 

Prices  are  controlled  to  a  large  extent  in  this  country  by  a  conference  of 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  which  is  dominated  by  one  well-known  firm. 
In  the  case  of  women's  and  children's  lines  and  many  lines  of  sports  footwear  of 
better  quality  the  conference  sets  resale  prices  both  for  factors  and  retailers.  In 
the  case  of  other  lines  the  conference  names  only  one  price,  that  at  which  manu- 
facturers shall  sell  to  factors.  As  is  usual  with  arrangements  of  this  kind,  dealers 
find  various  ways  of  circumventing  the  price  agreements,  and  price-cutting  has 
by  no  means  been  abolished. 

Canvas  rubber-soled  shoes  of  good  quality  are  being  quoted  to  factors  at 
from  3s.  2^d.  for  a  men's  badminton  shoe  up  to  6s.  6d.  for  a  specially  constructed 
squash  shoe.  Low-priced  lines  from  Hongkong  are  being  quoted  as  low  as  8s.  6d. 
per  dozen  pairs  in  children's  sizes. 

POPULAR  LINES 

This  office  reported  more  than  a  year  ago  that  women's  Wellingtons  were 
fast  losing  their  popularity.  They  no  longer  have  the  appeal,  from  a  style  point 
of  view,  that  they  had  in  past  years,  but  will  continue  to  be  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  utilitarian  purposes,  especially  in  the  country  and  by  children. 
Rainettes  or  gaiters,  which  were  new  to  the  market  last  year,  have  been  sold  in 
much  larger  quantities  for  the  autumn  and  winter  trade.  Introduced  from 
Canada,  they  are  now  being  made  by  some  of  the  United  Kingdom  manufac- 
turers. This  trade  should  have  great  possibilities,  as  women  do  not  wear  shoes 
sufficiently  heavy  to  keep  out  the  damp  in  winter  weather,  and  rainettes  will 
provide  comfort  without  detracting  from  smartness  of  appearance.  There  also 
should  be  a  considerable  market  for  this  type  of  footwear  for  girls  and  children. 

One  importer  states  that  he  has  had  an  occasional  request  for  women's  fur- 
trimmed  overshoes,  so  popular  in  Canada  in  recent  years.  None  of  these  has 
been  offered  in  Scotland  as  yet,  but  a  trial  shipment  might  prove  worth  while. 

A  recent  development  which  should  be  mentioned  is  the  all-rubber  golf  shoe. 
This  is  an  ordinary  Oxford  with  the  upper  as  well  as  the  sole  of  rubber.  It  is 
intended  to  keep  golfers  dry-shod  in  any  weather,  and  will  no  doubt  serve  that 
purpose,  but  it  is  rather  hot  for  ordinary  weather  and  has  not  been  received  with 
any  great  enthusiasm. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  PROVISIONS  PRICE  SITUATION  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

CANADIAN  CATTLE 

Glasgow,  September  20,  1935. — Canadian  cattle  to  the  number  of  40  bullocks 
and  4  heifers,  ex.  ss.  Sulairia,  were  sold  by  auction  at  Perth  on  September  13. 

These  cattle  were  considered  a  very  useful  lot,  except  for  10  cross-bred 
Shorthorns  which  were  rather  light  in  weight,  averaging  less  than  6^  cwts., 
or  728  pounds.  The  attendance  of  buyers  was  good,  and  more  cross-bred 
Herefords  could  have  been  sold  had  they  been  available. 

The  best  of  these  animals  sold  at  from  £12  5s.  up  to  £15  10s.  per  head, 
or  from  30s.  7d.  to  35s.  6d.  per  live  cwt.  (of  112  pounds),  with  the  greater 
quantity  of  these  averaging  around  34s.  per  live  cwt.  The  animals  that  were  con- 
sidered too  light  in  weight  made  about  £10  10s.  per  head,  or  32s.  6d.  per  live  cwt. 

Twenty  dairy  cows  accompanied  this  shipment,  all  but  one  of  which  went 
to  a  private  buyer  in  Aberdeen.  One  of  the  cows  in  the  shipment,  and  the  two 
bulls,  were  condemned  for  slaughter  by  the  inspector  of  the  Scottish  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

PRICE  RANGES  FOR  LIVE  STOCK  AND  DEAD  MEAT 

For  the  week  ended  September  11,  prices  for  Scottish  fat  cattle  generally 
were  firm  or  higher  for  best-quality  beasts,  but  trade  in  the  secondary  sorts 
was  slow.  The  average  price  per  live  cwt.  of  Aberdeen-Angus  and  cross-bred 
Shorthorn  bullocks  and  heifers  was  39s.  2d.  as  compared  with  43s.  7d.  a 
year  ago. 

The  average  prices  per  stone  of  14  pounds  estimated  dressed  carcass  weight 
were  8s.  Id.  for  first  quality  bacon  hogs  and  7s.  2d.  for  second  quality.  Porkers, 
8s.  lOd.  and  7s.  lOd. 

At  Glasgow  there  were  available  larger  supplies  of  home-fed  meat.  Beef 
prices  remained  unchanged,  but  mutton  was  slightly  easier.  Home-fed  bullock 
or  heifer  beef  was  quoted  at  from  7d.  to  8^d. ;  bull,  4d.  to  5d. ;  and  cow,  4d.  to 
4^d.;  Irish  bullock  or  heifer,  6d.  to  7d.;  hogg  mutton,  8-|d.  and  9d.,  and  ewe, 
5^d.  to  6d.;  lamb,  9d.  to  9^d.;  pork,  7^d.  to  8d.  Normal  supplies  of  chilled 
beef  offered  with  prices  unchanged.  Argentine  chilled  beef  hinds  4|d.  to  6d., 
and  fores  3fd.;  Australian  frozen  beef  hinds,  3|d.;  and  crops,  2|d.;  New  Zealand 
frozen  hinds,  3fd.,  and  fores  2Jd.;  Argentine  frozen  mutton,  3d.;  Australian, 
3d.;  New  Zealand  (wether)  4jd.,  and  (ewe)  2Jd.;  New  Zealand  frozen  lamb 
7^d.,  Australian  6Jd.,  and  Argentine  5fd.;  imported  pork,  6d. 

SALE  OF  CANADIAN  HORSES 

A  sale  of  sixty  Canadian  horses  took  place  at  Perth  on  August  19.  They 
comprised  a  fine  lot  from  four  to  eight  years  old,  and  included  pure-bred 
Clydesdales  and  standard-bred  horses  suitable  for  heavy  farm  and  carting  work 
and  for  van  purposes.  They  ranged  in  weight  from  1,600  to  2,000  pounds,  and 
in  height  from  16  hands  1  inch  to  17  hands  2  inches.  The  sale  was  well 
attended  and  a  good  demand  was  experienced  throughout.  An  average  price 
of  £53  7s.  6d.  ($265.81  at  $4.99  to  the  pound)  was  realized.  The  best  price 
obtained  was  £72  ($358.56)  for  a  dark  brown  gelding  six  years  old.  Several 
others  sold  at  £70  ($348.60)  and  £71  ($353.58).  The  lowest  price  was  £32 
($159.36)  for  a  black  mare  five  years  old.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  auctioneers 
that  better  prices  could  have  been  secured  for  heavier  built  horses. 

A  previous  shipment  of  twenty-three  heavy  draught  Canadian  horses,  im- 
ported into  Glasgow  by  the  ss.  Sulairia,  arrived  June  19.  This  importer  has  made 
three  shipments.  His  first  experiment  in  this  direction  was  last  year,  when  nine- 
teen horses  purchased  in  Canada  were  sold  in  Glasgow  at  satisfactory  prices. 
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EGGS 

Trade  at  Glasgow  was  steady  and  prices  inclined  to  advance.  National 
Mark  Specials,  17s.  6d.  per  120;  standards,  16s.  3d.;  mediums,  14s.;  and 
ungraded,  14s.  Northern  Ireland  17's,  17s.;  15^'s,  16s.;  14's,  14s;  and  duck, 
13s.  Irish  Free  State  16's,  13s.  9d.;  15's,  13s.;  14's,  lis.  6d.;  and  duck,  12s. 
Danish  17's,  12s.  6d.;  15's,  12s.;  14's,  lis.  Swedish,  12s.  Polish,  blue,  8s.; 
and  red,  7s. 

For  the  week  commencing  September  13,  the  price  fixed  at  Kilmarnock 
for  best  country  eggs  was  Is.  7d.  per  dozen.  For  the  same  period  the  price 
fixed  by  the  Lanarkshire  Poultry  Association  for  "  standard  "  Scottish  eggs  was 
Is.  9d. 

CHEESE 

At  Glasgow  Scottish  cheddar  was  from  40s.  to  60s.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)'; 
cheddar  loaf,  48s.;  Dunlop,  42s.  to  50s.;  Canadian,  60s.;  New  Zealand  (coloured) 
54s.,  (white)  54s. 

BACON  AND  HAMS 

Irish  smoked  hams  at  Glasgow  were  from  147s.  to  172s.  per  cwt.;  Ameri- 
can short  cut  (green),  112s.;  Canadian  long  cut  (green),  114s. 

Ayrshire  rolled  bacon  (Scotch  pork)  at  Glasgow  was  116s.  8d.  per  cwt.; 
English  Wiltshire  green  100s.,  and  dried  or  smoked  103s.;  Irish  green  (Wilt- 
shire style)  86s.  to  89s.;  dried  or  smoked  93s.  to  97s.;  and  long  clear  (rolled 
with  skin  on)  96s.  to  98s.;  Canadian  sides,  green,  84s.;  Danish  sides,  94s.; 
Dutch  green  (Wiltshire  style),  101s. 

At  Glasgow  American  lard  was  cheaper  at  79s.  per  cwt. 


SHIPBUILDING  ON  THE  CLYDE 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes  under 
date  September  5,  1935,  that  for  Clyde  shipbuilders  August  has  been  the  best 
month  this  year,  twelve  shipbuilding  contracts  having  been  placed,  while  five 
orders  were  received  on  the  Scottish  East  Coast.  Further  orders  are  immediately 
expected,  as  the  post-holiday  period  is  usually  a  favourable  one  for  placing 
contracts.  Nevertheless,  the  position  is  less  satisfactory  than  it  might  be.  Orders 
received  during  the  month  cover  a  wide  range  of  tonnage,  indicating  a  growing 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  ocean  carrying  trade.  The  list  of  contracts  includes 
an  11,000-ton  passenger  liner,  four  cargo  liners,  a  railway  turbine  steamer,  and 
several  coasting  and  harbour  craft.  There  has  been  a  welcome  flow  of  orders  to 
the  Scottish  East  Coast  yards  in  recent  months. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1935 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  August  19,  1935. — Statistics  of  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1935  show  that  there  has  been  a 
recession  in  the  value  of  exports  and  an  expansion  in  the  value  of  imports  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1934.  In  the  following  com- 
ments on  the  trade  of  this  Dominion  all  values  are  expressed  in  terms  of  New 
Zealand  currency. 

Exports  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1935,  were  to  the  value  of 
£27,109,241  as  against  £31,498,390  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934;  these 
figures  include  re-exports  but  exclude  specie.  Thus  the  value  of  exports  declined 
by  some  £4,389,149  or  about  13-9  per  cent.    Imports,  on  the  other  hand  (exclud- 
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ing  specie),  were  valued  at  £16,717,810  as  compared  with  £13,756,034  in  the 
1934  period,  an  expansion  of  £2,961,776  or  approximately  21-5  per  cent. 

During  the  first  half  of  1935  the  value  of  exports  exceeded  that  of  imports 
by  £10,391,431,  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  1934  period  being  £17,742,356. 
Thus,  while  the  visible  balance  of  trade  was  less  in  the  1935  period,  it  was 
nevertheless  on  a  high  level  and  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory. 

EXPORTS 

A  preponderance  of  the  exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  usual, 
the  value  being  £22,578,722  (£25,028,561  in  the  1934  period) ;  thus  the  United 
Kingdom  took  some  83-2  per  cent  of  New  Zealand's  exports  (79-6  per  cent 
in  1934).  The  United  States  was  the  second  largest  purchaser  with  £1,373,614 
(£655,230).  Australia  absorbed  New  Zealand  exports  to  the  value  of  £909,253 
(£1,046,665).  Belgium  was  credited  with  £564,004  (£564,883),  while  Canada 
followed  with  £399,266  (£511,920).  Exports  to  France  amounted  to  £317,027 
(£1,170,168).    Japan's  purchases  were  to  the  extent  of  £314,631  (£760,666). 

The  principal  groups  of  commodities  comprising  New  Zealand's  exports  are 
dairy  produce,  meat,  wool,  and  hides  and  skins.  For  the  six  months  under 
review  the  quantity  of  butter  exported  declined  somewhat,  but  firmer  prices 
are  reflected  in  an  increased  value;  the  quantity  exported  was  1,410,075  cwts. 
(112  lbs.)  to  the  value  of  £5,961,406  as  against  1,439,999  cwts.  valued  at 
£5,379,061  in  the  1934  period. 

Frozen  and  chilled  beef  to  the  value  of  £550,574  was  exported  during  the 
first  two  quarters,  the  quantity  being  470,531  cwts.;  the  corresponding  figures 
for  the  1934  period  were  £573,774,  representing  543,044  cwts.  Frozen  lamb,  in 
the  form  of  whole  carcasses,  was  the  largest  individual  item  of  export  and 
amounted  to  1,962,600  cwts.  valued  at  £6,199,178  as  against  1,750,968  cwts.  to 
the  value  of  £5,270,226  in  the  six  months  of  last  year.  Shipments  of  frozen 
mutton  amounted  to  636,723  cwts.  valued  at  £1,165,484  (494,736  cwts.  of  the 
value  of  £855,634  in  1934) .  The  exports  of  frozen  pork  totalled  257,193  cwts. 
to  the  value  of  £695,336  as  against  197,942  cwts.  valued  at  £520,322  during 
the  six  months  ended  June,  1934.  Sausage  skins  to  the  value  of  £546,230  were 
exported  during  the  period  under  review  as  compared  with  £380,009  for  the  six 
months  of  1934.  During  the  six  months  the  exports  of  cheese  totalled  1,005,903 
cwts.  (112  lbs.)  valued  at  £2,425,554  as  compared  with  1,131,666  cwts.  valued 
at  £2,595,989  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 

There  were  297,078  calf  skins  valued  at  £46,537  exported  during  the  six 
months  of  1935,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1934  being  280.139  valued  at 
£59,240.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  cattle  hides  shipped  abroad 
numbered  211,601  valued  at  £177,529  (the  relative  figures  for  1934  being  236,645 
and  £241,817).  However,  sheep  skins  are  the  principal  item  of  export  under 
the  classification  of  hides  and  skins,  and  the  trade  returns  show  that  there 
were  1,545,336  sheepskins  with  wool,  to  the  total  value  of  £197,325.  exported 
during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  (2,255,506  valued  at  £414,963  in  the 
six  months  of  1934) .  Shipments  of  sheepskins  without  wool  amounted  to 
8,009,779  valued  at  £589,707  as  against  5,535,255  to  the  value  of  £481,778  for 
the  six  months  of  1934. 

The  exports  of  wool  declined  both  in  volume  and  value  during  the  first 
two  quarters  of  1935,  the  quantity  being  495,638  bales  as  against  654,791,  and 
the  value  £5,187,362  as  compared  with  £11,375,994. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  other  commodities  exported  to  a  considerable 
extent,  among  the  foremost  being  gold  to  the  value  of  £707.460  (£643,031); 
apples,  £462,013  (£716,392);  and  tallow,  £397,587  (£262.950). 
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IMPORTS 

The  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  during  the  first  six  months  of  1935 
showed  quite  a  substantial  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1934,  and 
was  in  fact  the  highest  for  the  first  six  months  of  any  year  since  1930.  It  has 
been  recognized  generally  that  importers  were  buying  only  sufficient  for  their 
bare  necessities  because  of  the  economic  depression  and  the  exchange  situation. 
With  an  undoubted  improvement  in  conditions  and  more  money  in  evidence  for. 
purchases,  not  only  of  necessities  but  of  semi-luxury  lines  as  well,  greater  imports 
naturally  followed.  The  increase  has  been  fairly  general  and  covers  most 
classes  of  commodities.  In  the  foodstuffs  division,  sugar  was  the  principal 
item,  being  valued  at  £364,612  (£283,700).  Wheat  flour  imports  amounted  to 
£96,292  (£74,158).  Raisins  and  sultanas  came  to  the  value  of  £88,469  (£65,473). 
Fish  of  all  kinds  (including  canned)  showed  an  increase,  the  1935  value  being 
£78,365  (£53,822).  Bananas  accounted  for  £65,154  (£69,455),  while  oranges 
and  lemons  were  valued  at  £49,604  (£51,969).  Canned  fruits  were  purchased 
to  the  value  of  £49,965  (£38,769).   Imports  of  salt  totalled  £43,855  (£41,042). 

The  largest  imports  under  the  heading  of  beverages  were  tea,  £324,902 
(£425,720);  and  whisky,  £140,694  (£137,878).  Wine  to  the  value  of  £42,826 
(£36,774);  gin  and  schnapps,  £33,182  (£31,879);  and  brandy,  £25,385  (£16,304), 
were  also  imported.  Purchases  of  tobacco  were  valued  at  £214,344  (£183,696), 
while  cigarettes  accounted  for  £182,295  (£107,502). 

The  imports  of  hosiery  declined,  the  value  being  £97,986  as  against 
£149,098;  in  the  absence  of  details  of  the  quantity  imported,  it  is  not  possible 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  this  decrease  is  due  to  lower  prices.  Apparel 
and  ready-made  clothing  (not  elsewhere  specified)  amounted  to  £594,925 
(£511,002).  Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  were  valued  at  £219,520  (£177,192). 
Drapery  n.e.i.  is  credited  with  £123,347  (£110,763).  Imports  of  carpets,  matting, 
and  linoleum  were  valued  at  £227,839  (£161,765).  The  principal  purchases  of 
textile  piece-goods  were:  cotton,  £722,874  (£653,045);  silk  and  artificial  silk, 
£423,420  (£359,943);  and  woollen,  £359,650  (£358,343).  Corn-sacks  were 
credited  with  £151,610  (£143,801). 

The  imports  of  motor  spirit  were  valued  at  £469,317  (£561,707),  while 
mineral  lubricating  oil  accounted  for  £128,402  (£119,202),  and  crude  petroleum 
and  fuel  oil  for  £121,055  (£117,951).  Paints  and  colours  to  the  value  of 
£180,180  (£130,842)  were  imported. 

The  purchases  of  iron  and  steel  bar,  bolt  and  rod  were  valued  at  £134,695 
as  against  £113,807  in  the  1934  period.  Galvanized  plate  and  sheet  iron  and 
steel  amounted  to  £184,921  (£170,999),  while  black  plate  and  sheet  was  to  the 
value  of  £79,570  (£49,738).  The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  tubes,  pipes  and 
fittings  were  valued  at  £160,720  (£134,672).  Tinware  and  tin  manufactures 
came  to  the  value  of  £182,912  (£118,242).  Artificers'  tools  and  implements 
accounted  for  £110,034  (£71,694).  General  hardware,  cutlery,  and  metal  manu- 
factures amounted  to  £238,646  (£194,389). 

Agricultural  machinery  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £63,085  (£24,665). 
Purchases  of  electrical  machinery  and  equipment  amounted  to  £629,015  (£424,- 
816),  while  wireless  apparatus  (including  radio  sets)  was  valued  at  £164,204 
(£166,635). 

The  imports  of  timber  showed  some  increase,  the  value  of  sawn  timber 
being  £106,137  (£58,146)  and  of  other  timber  £97,781  (£33,166).  The  supply 
of  newsprint  is  fairly  constant,  the  value  for  the  1935  period  being  £144,575 
(£136,610).  Other  printing  paper  was  valued  at  £104,397  (£94,071),  while 
other  classes  of  paper  amounted  to  £282,496  (£242,820).  Books,  papers,  and 
music  were  to  the  value  of  £190,955  (£166,456).  The  purchases  of  general 
medicinal  preparations  and  drugs,  unspecified,  were  to  the  extent  of  £137,857 
(£127,006) . 
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A  substantial  increase  is  noted  in  the  imports  of  motor  vehicles,  there 
being  10,140  vehicles  imported  to  the  value  of  £1,517,188,  as  against  5,747 
vehicles  valued  at  £909,031  in  the  first  six  months  of  1934.  Tires  for  motor 
vehicles  and  motor  cycles  were  to  the  value  of  £340,864  (£340,701),  while 
materials  for  and  parts  of  motor  vehicles  were  valued  at  £118,487  (£66,334). 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

By  courtesy  of  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department,  statistics  covering 
the  imports  of  Canadian  origin  during  the  first  six  months  of  1935  are  .  avail- 
able. These  show  that  the  value  of  such  imports  was  £1,243,357  as  against 
£839,681  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1934.  Canada  supplied  7-43  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  during  the  period  under  review  as  compared  with 
6-09  per  cent  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  1934,  an  expansion  in  trade  which 
is  regarded  as  very  satisfactory.  Increases  are  noted  in  the  purchases  of  many 
items,  while  a  few  decreases  have  also  to  be  recorded.  The  major  increases 
occurred  in  motor  vehicles,  tires,  newsprint,  canned  fish,  silk  and  artificial  silk 
piece-goods,  flour,  gum  boots,  iron  wire,  leather  footwear,  agricultural  machinery, 
cardboard  and  similar  boards,  and  calculating  machines.  The  principal  decreases 
took  place  in  the  case  of  wheat,  hosiery,  soap,  iron  and  steel  bars,  bolts  and 
rods,  clover  seed,  and  woodenware. 

The  nature  of  New  Zealand's  purchases  of  Canadian  goods  is  outlined  in 
the  following  summary  of  the  trade: — 

Provisions  of  Animal  Origin  — 1935,  £49,060;  1934,  £32,136. 

Canned  fish  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  of  this  class,  the  value  being  £46,288  as 
against  £30,940  for  the  1934  period.  Details  of  the  imports  of  canned  fish  from  other  countries 
are  not  available,  but  purchases  of  fish  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  £78.365  (£53,822) ;  thus 
Canadian  canned1  fish  represented  59-1  per  cent  of  the  total  fish  imported  in  the  19'35  period 
(57-5  per  cent  in  the  1934  period).  The  only  other  items  in  this  group  were  sausage  oasings, 
£224  (£361),  and  provisions  n.e.i.,  £2,548  (£835)  ;  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  expansion  in  pmv 
chases  of  general  provision  lines,  as  efforts  have  been  made  for  some  time  past  to  achieve  this. 
Provisions  of  Vegetable  Origin.— 1935,  £78.253;  1934,  £79,563. 

The  recession  which  is  observed  here  is  due  to  a  drop  in  the  purchases  of  wheat.  During 
the  six  months  the  value  of  wheat  imported  was  £5,906  as  against  £19.034  for  1934.  This 
decline  was  partially  offset  by  the  expansion  in  the  flour  trade,  the  1935  value  being  £62,740 
as  compared  with  £51,689.  The  ordinary  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  combined  is  fairly  con- 
stant, and  as  shipments  of  flour  increase  there  is  usually  a  decline  in  wheat  imports.  Total 
imports  of  wheat  amounted  to  £7,066  (£19,662).  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Canada's  share 
declined,  due  to  purchases  of  wheat  for  poultry  feed  from  Australia.  As  against  this,  pur- 
chases of  flour  amounted  to  £96.292  (£74,158).  Maizena  and  cornflour  amounted  to  £6.445 
(£5,164),  salt  to  £1,976  (£1,854),,  and  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  spaghetti  to  £1,160  (£1,756). 
The  imports  of  Canadian  confectionery  were  negligible  at  £26  (£66). 
Beverages.— 1935,  £1,606;  1934,  £225. 

The  only  item  included  here  was  chocolate. 
Animal  Substances.— 1935,  £10,581 ;  1934,  £10,346. 

Green  and  sun-dried  fur  skins  was  the  one  commodity  specified  in  this  group. 
Vegetable  Substances.— 1935,  £2,321;  1934,  £3,614. 

The  principal  item  was  timothy  seed  to  the  value  of  £1,659  (none  in  1934)  ;  no  pur- 
chases of  clover  seed  were  recorded  for  the  period  under  review,  although  in  the  six  months 
of  1934  the  value  was  £3,289.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  total  imports  of  seeds 
amounted  to  £46,046  (£61,096).  Canada  supplied  starch  to  the  value  of  £662  (£325),  which, 
however,  was  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  imports  of  £5,752  (£3.679). 
Apparel— 1935,  £108,879;   1934,  £93.361. 

The  largest  item  under  this  heading  was  gum  boots  (rubber  boots)  valued  at  £48,161 
(£37,151) ;  in  the  absence  of  details  of  total  imports  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  the  share 
of  the  market  which  Canada  enjoyed.  Hosiery  of  Canadian  origin  was  valued  at  £25,126 
(£36,049),  whereas  total  imports  amounted  to  £97,986  (£149.098);  Canada's  trade  is  pre- 
dominantly in  pure  silk  full-fashioned  ladies'  hosiery,  while  the  total  imports  include  hosiery 
of  all  kinds.  Canada  supplied  approximately  25-7  per  cent  of  the  1935  imports  (24-2  per 
cent  in  1934)  ;  no  details  of  the  quantities  imported  are  available,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
possible  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  decline  in  trade  is  due  to  smaller  shipments  or  lesser 
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values,  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  New  Zealand  has  been  importing  quite  large  quan- 
tities of  unfinished  hosiery,  the  processes  of  dyeing  and  finishing  being  performed  locally. 
Rubber  heels,  soles,  and  knobs  to  the  value  of  £10,018  (£6,142)  came  from  Canada.  The 
trade  in  leather  footwear  was  valued  at  £7.100  (£1,069),  showing  a  considerable  expansion. 
The  imports  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  (other  than  gum  boots)  were  to  the  value  of  £6,988 
(£3,245),  but  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  whether  or  not  this  represents  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  the  total  trade. 
Textiles.— 1935,  £22,700;  1934,  £6,615. 

Canada  supplied  only  .a  small  percentage  of  the  total  imports  of  textiles,  but  it  is  pleasing 
to  observe  an  increase  in  this  trade.  The  outstanding  item,  and  one  exhibiting  a  phenomenal 
increase,  was  silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods,  the  value  being  £13,994  as  against  £514;  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest  has  been  exhibited  in  Canadian  supplies  of  artificial  silk  for 
the  manufacture  of  underwear  and  similar  garments  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  increase  here 
is  a  reflection  of  this.  Cotton,  linen,  and  canvas  piece-goods  came  from  Canada  to  the 
value  of  £6,C05  (£1,325).  The  imports  of  floor  coverings  remained  practically  stationary  at 
£1,399  (£1.305),  while  general  drapery  lines  showed  some  recession  to  £263  (£2,329). 
Manufactured  Fibres.— 1935,  nil;  1934,  £415. 

During  the  first  half  of  1934  bags  of  jute  or  hessian  to  the  value  of  £415  came  from 
Canada,  no  similar  imports  being  recorded  for  the  six  months  under  review. 
Paints  and  Varnishes.— 1935,  £1,243;  1934,  £1.320. 

No  details  are  available  of  the  types  of  paints  and  varnishes  imported,  but  they  are 
believed  to  be  those  of  a  special  nature  not  made  locally. 
Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures.— 1935,  £104,489;   1934,  £80.002. 

Quite  a  number  of  commodities  are  included  in  this  category;  the  largest  importations 
are  evident  in  wire.  Iron  wire  (other  than  fencing)  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £27,507 
(£21,014),  while  fencing  wire  accounted  for  £13.887  (£10,457).  The  plain  iron  wire  was 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  production  of  nails  and  staples  in  New  Zealand.  Canada's 
share  of  the  imports  of  fencing  wire  was  small,  as  the  total  imports  were  valued  at  £110,872 
(£93,408) ;  unfortunately  the  sources  of  supply  of  this  wire  are  not  available,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  Australia  has  increased  her  shipments  materially.  Iron  and  steel  pipes,  tubing, 
and  fittings  came  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  £19,449  (£15,714).  Artificers'  tools  were 
valued  at  £10,661  (£7,540) ,  General  hardware  lines,  not  specified  in  the  trade  returns,  were 
credited  with  £8,945  (£4,100).  Purchases  of  Canadian  copper  plate  and  sheet  were  to  the 
vaalue  of  £6,886  (£2,686).  Bolts  and  nuts  amounted  to  £4,482  (£3,035).  There  were  some 
decreases  in  the  trade  in  electric  meters,  which  were  to  the  value  of  £4,229  (£5,155).  Nails 
and  tacks  were  valued  at  £2.392  (£2,609) . 
Machinery  and  Machines.— 1935,  £71,315;  1934,  £49,163. 

Here  again  a  number  of  commodities  contributed  to  the  value  of  the  trade.  Electrical 
machinery  and  machines  were  credited  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  value.  Storage  bat- 
teries and  parts  came  to  the  value  of  £5,909  and  other  batteries  were  valued  at  £12,128.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1934  the  value  of  all  batteries  and  cells  was  £17,972;  thus  the  trade 
was  well  maintained.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  electric  ranges  came  from  Canada  to 
the  value  of  £5,869  (£2,931),  despite  the  higher  tariff  applicable  to  these  articles  of  Canadian 
origin.  Spark  plugs  for  oil  engines  were  valued  at  £5,262  (£4,122).  Insulators  and  fittings 
came  to  the  value  of  £4,476  (£2,081).  Wireless  receiving  sets  in  cabinets  came  to  the  extent 
of  £3,723  (£2,095),  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  this  expansion  in  trade,  as  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  more  business  for  Canada  in  radio  sets.  Other  wireless  apparatus 
amounted  to  £2,774  (£5,585).  Washing  machines  to  the  value  of  £3,270  (£2,186)  were  imported. 
The  import  of  Canadian  electric  motors  is  increasing,  the  value  being  £3,176  (£1.230).  Vacuum 
cleaners  amounted  to  £1,409  (£586) . 

India-rubber  and  Manufactures.— 1935,  £17.669;  1934,  £11,570. 

The  only  two  items  specified  in  this  group  were  belts  and  belting  n.e.i.,  £9',861  (£6,712), 
and  hose  tubing  and  piping,  £2,671  (£2,182) ;  the  balance  of  the  imports  were  under  the  entry 
of  "  other  items." 

Leather  and  Manufactures.— 1935,  £2,554;  1934,  £1,510. 

The  imports  recorded  here  were  under  the  item  of  leather  n.e.i.  (including  sole  leather). 
Timber.— 1935,  £10,933;  1934,  £10,015. 

Rough  sawn  Douglas  fir  came  to  the  value  of  £9,452  (£8,231),  while  other  rough  sawn 
timber  amounted  to  £371  (£606).  Laths  and  shingles  were  valued  at  £991  (£1,178)  and  sawn 
dressed  Douglas  fir  at  £119  (nil).  The  total  imports  of  timber  increased,  but  details  are  not 
available  and  an  analysis  of  the  trade  is  therefore  not  possible. 

Woodenware.— 1935,  £1,146;  1934,  £4,044. 

The  decrease  here  is  due,  principally,,  to  a  decline  in  the  purchases  of  "woodenware 
n.e.i. ,"  the  value  being  £662  (£3,502) .  The  commodities  specified  were  furniture  and  cabinet- 
ware,  £237  (£41);  handles  for  tools,  £208  (£431);  and  veneers  and  plywoods,  £39  (£70). 
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Earthenware .—1935,  £2,020;   1934,  £1,5$). 

The  imports  here  are  limited  and  were  composed  of  plaster  of  Paris.  £836  (£879) ;  lenses 
of  all  kinds,  £557  (£490)  ;  glass  bottles,  £416  (£156);  and  plate  glass,  £211  (£65). 
Paper— 1935,  £200,273;  1934,  £167,043. 

This  group  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  trade  of  Canada  with  New  Zealand,  being 
exceeded  only  by  that  of  vehicles.  Newsprint  is  the  major  item  included  here,  and  the 
imports  were  valued  at  £138,070  (£117,391).  During  the  first  six  months  of  1935  Canada  sup- 
plied 95-5  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  newsprint  as  compared  with  approximately  86  per  cent 
for  the  similar  period  of  1934.  Other  printing  paper  of  Canadian  origin  was  to  the  value  of 
£11,346  (£7,753).  Cardboard  and  similar  board  (including  building  and  insulating  board) 
came  to  the  value  of  £16,315  (£10,339).  Canadian  wrapping  paper  to  the  extent  of  £16,233 
(£14,441)  was  imported.  Wallpaper  amounted  to  £9,526  (£7,969).  The  imports  of  writing 
paper  were  valued  at  £2,424  (£2.559"),  while  paper  for  use  in  manufacture  was  to  the  value  of 
£2,342  (£3,341). 

Stationery.— 1935,  £3,341;   1934,  £2,855. 

The  trade  enjoyed  by  Canada  in  stationery  items  has  never  been  great.    The  only  com- 
modities specified  were  printed  books.  £1,307  (£596)  ;    handbills  and  similar  articles,  £179 
(£325);  and  black  printing  ink,  £108  (£119). 
Fancy  Goods  and  Jewellery .—1935,  £7.241;  1934,  £6,111. 

Clocks  imported  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £4,193  (£3,474),  while  watches  accounted  for 
£1,712  (£1.802).    Fancy  goods,  unenumerated,' came  to  the  extent  of  £1,336  (£835). 

Optical,  Surgical,  and  Scientific  Goods.— 1935,  £3,333;   1934,  £3,079. 

Photographic  materials  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £1.366  (£1,450),  while  general  sur- 
geons', opticians',  and  dentists'  appliances  were  to  the  value  of  £1,967  (£1,629). 
Drugs  and  Druggists'  Wares.— 1935.  £4,311 ;  1934.  £5.968. 

Sodium  chlorate  was  imported  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  £1,552  (£2,054).  Perfumery 
was  valued  at  £1,185  (£877),  and  medicinal  preparations  and  druggists'  sundries  at  £1,008 
(£931).    Calcium  carbide   came  to  the  value  of  £566  (£1,321).    Severe  competition  from 
Australia  is  being  experienced  in  the  market  for  calcium  carbide. 
Vehicles.— 1935,  £512.309;   1934,  £255,448. 

This  is  the  most  important  group,  from  the  point  of  view  of  value,  in  the  trade  with  New 
Zealand,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  imports  have  doubled  for  the  period  under 
review  as  compared  with  the  six  months  of  1934.  Passenger  vehicles  (other  than  buses)  and 
chassis  for  such  vehicles  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £277,841  (£118,795).  Purchases 
of  lorries,  trucks,  vans  and  buses,  and  chassis  for  these,  completely  knocked  down,  amounted 
to  £87,092,  while  other  kinds  of  lorries,  trucks,  vans  and  buses,  and  chassis  therefor,  amounted 
to  £706.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  these  two  classes  of  vehicles  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1934  was  £28,471.  Rubber  tires  for  motor  vehicles  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £137,712 
as  against  £101,835  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  The  total  imports  of  such  tires  for 
the  six  months  ended  June.  1935,  were  £340.864  (£340.701);  it  is  thus  seen  that  Canada  sup- 
plied about  40-4  per  cent  of  the  requirements  for  the  1935  period  as  against  29*8  per  cent  for 
the  1934  period.  Parts  of  motor  vehicles  were  valued  at  £7566  (£4.385). 
Miscellaneous.— 1935,  £27,720;   1934,  £15.014. 

The  only  specified  item  of  any  importance  in  this  group  was  brushes  and  brushwane  to 
the  value  of  £2,445  (£512) .  A  considerable  decrease  is  noted  in  the  case  of  soap,  which  was 
valued  at  £134  (£4,232).  Roofing  materials  also  declined  in  value  to  £610  (£1,006).  The 
general  heading  of  "  other  items"  covers  imports  to  the  value  of  £24.316  (£8,679). 

SUMMARY 

From  the  values  of  imports  of  Canadian  origin  included  in  the  foregoing, 
it  is  seen  that  imports  into  New  Zealand  have  expanded  at  a  satisfactory  rate, 
more  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  the  imports  from  Canada  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1934  were  some  51  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1933.  The  stability  of  Canadian  currency  with  respect  to 
sterling  has  assisted  materially  in  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce new  Canadian  products  to  the  New  Zealand  market  and  to  foster  the 
sale  of  those  already  well  known  here.  It  is  fully  anticipated  that  Canadian 
trade  will  continue  to  expand  as  New  Zealand  merchants  increase  their  pur- 
chases in  overseas  countries. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  and  organizations  may  obtain  more  complete 
details  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  of  Canadian  origin  for  the  first  two 
quarters  of  1935  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  18806). 
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AUSTRALIAN   EXPORTS   IN  1933-34 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  8,  1935. — The  following  schedule  shows  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  from  the  Commonwealth  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years: — 

Australian  Currency  Values 
1932-33  1933-34  Inc.  or  Dec. 

United  Kingdom   £  G7.240.249        £  63,955.032  -£3.285,217 

Canada   1,209.237  1,336,023       +  126,786 

Other  British  countries   8,189,931  8,306.595       +  116,664 

Total  British  countries   £  76.639,417       £  73,597.650        -  3.041,767 

Total  foreign  countries   44,303.900  50.105.208        +  5.801,308 

Total  exports   £120.943,317       £123,702,858       +  2,759,541 

When  reviewing  the  export  statistics  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
values  are  in  Australian  currency,  which  has  continued  during  the  years  under 
review  at  approximately  25  per  cent  discount  as  compared  to  the  pound 
sterling,  the  approximate  valuation  as  compared  to  Canadian  funds  being  £1 
equals  $4.  Of  direct  interest,  as  affecting  the  general  prosperity  of  Australia 
and,  consequently,  its  ability  to  purchase  requirements  from  abroad,  is  the 
situation  as  disclosed  by  the  official  figures  regarding  Australia's  chief  primary 
products. 

Wool,  the  principal  export  of  the  Commonwealth,  showed  a  marked  increase 
in  market  value,  the  1933-34  exports  amounting  to  £57,125,526  as  compared 
to  £36,407,933  in  1932-33,  though  the  volume  showed  a  considerable  decrease — 
814,530,435  pounds  in  1933-34  as  compared  to  927,685,687  pounds  in  1932-33. 

Wheat  was  exported  in  1933-34  to  a  value  of  £8,873,987,  as  compared  to 
£17,804,849  in  1932-33,  while  the  volume  also  showed  a  marked  decline  of 
34,774,446  centals  in  1933-34  as  compared  to  the  previous  year.  Gold  specie 
was  exported  in  1933-34  to  the  value  of  £340,656  as  compared  to  £14,435,404; 
butter  £8,194,220  as  compared  to  £9,264,665;  meats  poultry  and  game 
£7,096,719  as  compared  to  £6,001,321;  and  dried  fruits  £2,651,685  in  1933-34  as 
compared  to  £2,230,847  in  1932-33.  In  general,  however,  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  the  prices  of  primary  products,  as  a 
whole,  showed  definite  improvement  throughout  the  period  under  review  as  com- 
pared to  the  extraordinarily  low  levels  ruling  in  1930  and  1931.  Of  the  total 
exports  from  Australia  during  the  year  1933-34,  British  countries  took  59-49  per 
cent  of  the  total,  while  foreign  countries  took  40-51  per  cent. 

EXPORTS  OF  SHIPS'  STORES 

The  value  of  stores  shipped  on  board  oversea  vessels  in  Australian  ports 
is  not  included  in  the  general  exports.  Their  value  in  1933-34  was  £1,620,907 
as  compared  with  £1,621,640  in  1932-33. 

MERCHANDISE  AND  SPECIE  EXPORTS 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  relative  position  in  the  Commonwealth 
trade  returns  of  the  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie  of  Australian  origin:  — 

Australian  Currency  Values 

1932-33  15)33-34 

Australian  merchandise                                            £  96.117.934  £111.477.324 

Other  merchandise                                                        1.291.304  1.455.113 

Australian  specie  and  bullion                                        22.291.422  9.174.601 

Other  specie  and  bullion                                               1,242,657  1,595,820 

Total  Australian  produce                                           118,409,356  1 20,65 1 .925 

Total  other  produce                                                     2.533.961  3,050,933 

5751-3A 
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PRINCIPAL  AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS,  1933-34 

The  following  schedule  indicates  the  various  classifications  of  Australian 
exports  in  1933-34  and  1932-33:— 

Australian  Currency  Values 


1932-33 

1933-34 

Foodstuffs   of   animal   origin    (butter,  cheese, 

meats  milk  etc  )   

£  17,221,140 

£  17,339,929 

Foodstuffs   of   vegetable   origin    (grain,  flour, 

fruits,  sugar,  etc  )  ... 
Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors 

30,062,717 

21,285,172 

855,299 

916,100 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof 

171,771 

125,563 

Live  animals  . . 

124,279 

130,864 

Animal  substances  (hide's,  skins,  wool,  etc.)   . . 

39,198.506 

61,884,960 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres                 .  .  . . 

249,732 

296,684 

180,787 

157,549 

Textiles    

123,889 

133,647 

18,353 

37,598 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  

886,843 

554,529 

Paints  and  varnishes  

57,289 

68,954 

Ores,  minerals,  concentrates  and  coal 

629,958 

1,166,453 

294,194 

309^654 

TV  /r    j     -i  j            i     1                    r*  j  

3,914.597 

4,397,143 

53.786 

65,339 

Leather  and  leather  manufactures  

415,687 

636,151 

377.913 

608,579 

77,999 

103.576 

35,657 

34.005 

Stationery  and  paper  manufactures  

98,746 

115.306 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods  

68.017 

93,568 

Optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments  . . 

121.911 

103,495 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers  

437.565 

459,332 

Miscellaneous  (soap,  ammunition,  etc.)  

441,299 

453,174 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  specie  

22,291,422 

9,174,601 

Total  

£118,409,356 

£120,651,925 

EXPORTS  TO  BRITISH  COUNTRIES 

The  following  comparative  schedule  gives  particulars  in  respect  to  Aus- 
tralian exports  (including  bullion  and  specie)  to  British  countries  in  1932-33 
and  1933-34:— 

Australian  Currency  Values 
1932-33  1933-34 


£ 

Per 

Cent 

£ 

Per  Cent 

67.543,514 

55 

.70 

63.955,032 

51.70 

1,209.237 

1 

.00 

1.336.023 

1.08 

333,001 

0 

.27 

421,499 

0.34 

831,470 

0 

.68 

610,159 

0.49 

963,970 

0 

.80 

1,015,315 

0.82 

2,770.237 

2 

.27 

3.031,188 

2.45 

1,253.213 

1 

.03 

1,415.409 

1.14 

232.339 

0 

.20 

247.278 

0.20 

Other  British  possessions  .  .  . 

1,809,087 

1 

.50 

1,565,747 

1.27 

Total  

76,946,068 

63 

.45 

73,597,650 

59.49 

EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Australian  exports  to  foreign  countries  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  are 
given  in  the  following  returns: — 

Australian  Currency  Values 

1932-33  1933-34 

f           Per  Cent  £  Per  Cent 

Belgium                                               4,061,551         3.35  7.470.984  6.04 

China                                                  6,285.035         5.18  914,806  0.74 

Egypt                                                     483.599         0.40  370.234  0.30 

France                                                 6.054,054         4.99  6,517,380  5.27 

Germany'                                            5.089,724         4.19  9.439.054  7.63 

Italy                                                  3.275,500        2.70  4,600.423  3.72 

Japan'  '                                            11,468,459         9.46  13.906.256  11.24 

Netherlands                                           306,193         0.25  455,328  0.37 
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Australian  Currency  Values 

1932-33  1933-34 

£  Per  Cent  £  Per  Cent 

Netherlands  East  Indies                      1,207,890  1.01  1,149,167  0.93 

Norwav                                                35>685  °-03  2>937  °-00 

Pacific  Islands  V.  V                               284,483  0.23  285,637  0.23 

Philippine  Islands                                 431,808  0.36  348,177  0.28 

Spain                                   •   ••            160,424  0.13  157,521  0.13 

Sweden                                                 120,982  0.10  250,898  0.21 

Switzerland"  "                                    128,757  0.11  225,321  0.18 

Ur.Hed  States                                      3,538,659  2.92  2,512,431  2.03 

Other  foreign  countries                        1,389,103  1.14  1,498,654  1.21 

Total                                          44,321,906  36.55  50,105,208  40.51 


INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  MACHINERY 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  August  20,  1935. — India  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country. 
The  market  for  industrial  machinery  is  consequently  relatively  small,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  that  for  railways  and  the  textile  industries,  but  since  the 
country  is  rapidly  expanding  industrially,  the  demand  for  machinery  of  all 
types  for  industry  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  latest  available  statistics  show  that  there  are  in  operation  in  British 
India  3,769  large  industries  ranging  from  textile  and  jute  mills,  sugar  factories, 
breweries,  paper  mills,  iron  and  steel  works,  and  match  factories  to  the  small 
cottage  industries,  which  are  an  ever  increasing  factor  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  country.  Out  of  the  total  of  the  principal  industries,  561  are  located  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency;  829  in  Bengal,  and  489  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
the  remainder  being  scattered  throughout  the  other  provinces.  The  cotton  spin- 
ning and  textile  industry  is  perhaps  the  principal  one  of  the  country,  closely 
followed  by  that  of  jute,  which  is  confined  to  Bengal  and  centred  principally 
around  Calcutta.  The  area  under  sugar  in  India  is  one  of  the  largest  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  amounting  to  over  3,400,000  acres  producing  approxi- 
mately 5,000,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  processed  by  more  than  123  modern  factories. 
The  iron  and  steel  industry,  though  perhaps  not  as  extensive  as  in  some  other 
countries,  is  most  important,  and  is  firmly  established.  There  are  5'  main 
plants  in  this  category,  all  of  them  modern. 

It  may  safely  be  stated  that  there  is  no  local  production  of  industrial 
machinery,  or  whatever  there  may  be  is  very  small,  so  that  it  is  largely  imported 
from  abroad.  This  situation  is  not  likely  to  last  for  many  years  longer  because 
of  the  vast  industrial  development  in  the  country.  Aided  by  high  protective 
tariffs,  new  industries  are  daily  springing  into  existence,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
surprising  to  see  the  country  supplying  in  a  few  years'  time  its  own  require- 
ments of  much  of  the  machinery  now  imported. 

Like  all  other  countries,  India  has  experienced  within  the  last  five  years 
bad  times,  but  now  that  a  revival  of  trade  has  set  in  there  has  arisen  a  demand 
for  implements  of  manufacture.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  industrial  machin- 
ery believing  or  knowing  that  they  have  something  suitable  for  the  market 
should  study  it  at  first  hand,  demonstrate  their  products  and  be  prepared  to 
have  their  qualified  representative  remain  some  time  in  the  country.  Manu- 
facturers of  technical  machinery  will  never  sell  their  products  in  India  by 
letters,  catalogues,  or  literature  alone. 

United  Kingdom  manufacturers  have  for  years  supplied  the  bulk  of  the 
market's  requirements.  This  has  perhaps  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
principal  industries  of  the  country  have  been  largely  English  owned  and 
operated,  but  this  phase,  like  many  others,  is  rapidly  changing,  yet  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  their  products  have  been  preferred.    Those  from  the 
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United  States  have  also  figured  to  no  small  extent  in  the  market,  due  to  prices, 
service,  and  suitability.  German  machinery  is  much  lower  in  price  and  efficient 
in  many  respects,  therefore  rilling  an  important  place  in  the  trade  of  a  country 
in  which  price  is  the  all-important  consideration. 

Latest  complete  statistics  of  imports  of  industrial  machinery  excluding  prime 
movers,  that  is  locomotives,  parts  and  engines  and  also  electrical  machinery 
and  parts,  in  other  words  machinery  imported  for  use  in  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses of  various  industries,  show  that  for  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31, 
1934,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of  Rs.69,1 14,285,  Germany 
Rs.8,151,041,  and  the  United  States  Rs.3,499,643,  while  Belgium  and  Japan  were 
also  fairly  large  contributors.  These  import  values  are  in  every  case  much 
less  than  in  some  previous  years,  particularly  before  1929,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  a  considerable  increase  on  those  of  1930-31  and  1931-32,  showing  that 
business  is  undoubtedly  reviving.  Indian  statistics  of  these  imports  are  too 
detailed  for  publication  in  this  report,  but  they  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

OPERATION  OF  SPECIAL  BANK  ACCOUNTS  IN  GERMANY 

r  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  September  6,  1935. — A  report  under  the  same  heading  as  above 
was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1621  (February  23,  1935). 
The  statement  given  herewith  may  be  taken  as  supplementing  the  data  therein, 
and  as  indicating  also  the  value  of  the  German  system  of  special  bank  accounts 
to  Canadian  exporters  interested  in  trade  to  this  market. 

It  is  generally  appreciated  that  the  German  Government  has  devised  and 
enforced  numerous  schemes  under  which  the  country's  foreign  trade  has  for  some 
time  been  carried  on.  These  include  the  regulation  of  commodity  imports,  the 
control  of  the  transfer  of  foreign  exchange,  and  numerous  allied  matters.  One  of 
the  developments  of  this  regulation  has  been  the  institution  of  the  system  of 
"  Foreigners'  Special  Accounts  for  Inland  Payments."  This  involves  the  opera- 
tion of  special  bank  accounts  in  Germany  into  which  payments  for  purchases  of 
foreign  goods  are  made  by  German  importers.  Funds  so  deposited  may  be 
utilized  for  the  purchase  of  German  products.  The  scheme,  in  essence,  provides 
a  means  for  the  continuance  of  trade  between  Germany  and  various  countries 
with  which  no  "  clearing  "  or  other  special  trading  agreements  have  been  made, 
permits  the  utilization  by  foreign  firms  of  the  proceeds  of  export  sales  to  the 
German  market,  and  encourages  the  export  of  various  staple  products  of  German 
industry. 

Through  the  requirement,  referred  to  in  a  previous  report,  that  these  special 
accounts  are  to  be  operated  by  designated  banks  rather  than  by  individual  firms, 
there  has  been  evolved  a  system  whereby  these  special  accounts  may  be  used  as 
a  medium  through  which  trade  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible  can  be  car- 
ried on.  In  contrast  to  the  previously  existing  situation,  wherein  funds  accumu- 
lated in  Germany  could  be  used  only  by  their  foreign  owner,  these  may  now  be 
placed,  by  operating  banks,  acting  as  trustees,  at  the  disposal  of  foreign  buyers 
of  German  products.  A  Canadian  exporter,  for  example,  may  conclude  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  his  products  to  Germany  with  a  complementary  arrangement 
providing  for  his  receipt  of  payment  in  Canadian  funds  from  or  through  a  bank 
which  holds  a  permit  for  the  operation  of  foreigners'  special  accounts.  Shipment 
is  completed  and  payment  is  effected  by  this  bank  or  its  agents.  The  bank  will 
then  hold  in  Germany  the  reichsmark  proceeds  of  the  transaction.  These  pro- 
ceeds may  be  disposed  of  to  Canadian  importers  of  various  German  products. 
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The  importer  will  pay  the  bank  in  Canadian  funds  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
bank  will  transfer  the  invoice  value  of  the  German  exports  to  Canada  to  the 
German  manufacturer.  Only  a  limited  number  of  German  commodities  provide 
a  basis  for  such  transactions.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  a  discount  currently 
equal  to  about  18  per  cent  from  free  reichsmark  quotations  applies  to  purchases  of 
these  special  funds  by  overseas  importers,  and  that,  conversely,  exporters  will 
find  it  necessary  to  increase  their  prices  by  a  slightly  higher  figure  to  cover  losses 
incurred  in  their  disposal. 

The  scheme,  it  will  appear,  necessitates  no  transfer  of  funds  between  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  and,  providing  that  facilities  offered  by  banks  operating 
such  accounts  are  adequate  for  the  requirements  of  interested  firms  and  that 
charges  are  reasonable,  it  should  generally  provide  a  convenient  means  of  financ- 
ing sales  to  the  local  market.  Principally  as  a  result,  however,  of  the  stringency 
of  regulations  governing  commodity  imports,  the  scheme  has  been  of  small  interest 
to  Canadian  firms  but,  with  the  reservation  that  no  export  transaction  should  be 
completed  without  definite  assurance  of  full  payment,  it  may  still  open  an  avenue 
to  trade  which  would  otherwise  prove  impossible. 


CROP  REPORTS  FOR  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES  AND 

FINLAND 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

NORWAY 

Oslo,  September  16,  1935. — According  to  the  official  report  of  the  Director 
Of  Agriculture  on  the  condition  of  crops  at  the  end  of  August,  the  weather 
during  this  month  was  very  warm  and  dry  in  the  southern  and  eastern  districts, 
while  in  the  west  and  north  the  first  half  of  the  month  was  rainy  and  fairly 
cold;  but  fortunately  for  the  hay  crops,  the  last  half  of  August  was  warm  and 
sunny.  On  the  whole,  the  hay  crop  for  the  whole  country  is  reported  to  be 
very  good,  although,  as  usual,  both  quality  and  quantity  vary  somewhat  in  the 
different  districts.  In  the  southern  districts  most  of  the  grain  has  already  been 
harvested,  and  in  spite  of  the  drought  experienced  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer,  the  quality  is  described  as  being  very  good.  In  the  more  northerly 
districts  the  condition  of  the  grain  has  improved  considerably  after  the  warm 
weather  set  in  at  about  the  middle  of  August,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the  grain 
will  have  time  to  ripen  before  harvesting  takes  place. 

The  condition  of  potatoes  and  root  crops  is  now  reported  to  be  less 
favourable  than  a  month  ago  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather  conditions 
during  the  first  half  of  August.  The  fruit  crops,  particularly  apples,  are 
expected  to  be  well  above  the  average.  The  following  figures  show  the  size 
of  the  various  crops  in  percentages  of  an  average  year,  as  of  August  31:  spring 
wheat  105,  autumn  wheat  95,  spring  rye  96,  autumn  rye  94,  barley  100,  oats 
98,  mixed  grain  104,  peas  99,  potatoes  87,  turnips  81,  swedes  79,  hay  from 
cultivated  fields  101,  and  hay  from  natural  fields  103. 

DENMARK 

The  report  issued  by  the  Danish  Department  of  Statistics  on  September  2 
on  the  condition  of  crops  at  the  end  of  August  states  that  all  types  of  grain 
have  now  been  harvested,  and  that,  while  the  crops  must  be  considered  as 
medium  as  regards  quantity,  the  quality  is  excellent.  The  size  of  the  various 
grain  crops  in  percentages  of  an  average  year  are  as  follows  in  the  case  of 
Jutland:  wheat  97,  rye  94,  barley  102,  oats  103,  and  mixed  grain  103.  For 
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the  islands  the  corresponding  figures  are  as  follows:  wheat  102,  rye  97,  barley 
105,  oats  104,  and  mixed  grain  103. 

During  August  the  root  crops  have  suffered  somewhat  as  a  result  of  the 
persistent  drought,  there  being  practically  no  rainfall  until  the  last  few  days 
of  that  month,  and  the  crops  are  therefore  not  as  satisfactory  as  was  expected 
earlier  in  the  summer.  In  Jutland  the  crop  figures  in  percentages  of  an  average 
year  are:  potatoes  83,  carrots  89,  beets  89,  swedes  81,  turnips  82,  and  sugar 
beets  90;  in  the  case  of  the  islands  the  corresponding  figures  are  93,  96,  97,  93, 
93,  and  99  respectively. 

The  last  crop  report  for  hay  was  published  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  the  figures  in  percentages  of  an  average  year  were  given  as  follows: 
In  Jutland,  hay  from  cultivated  fields  88,  and  hay  from  natural  fields  99;  on 
the  islands,  98  and  101  respectively  The  condition  of  the  pasture  lands  at  the 
end  of  August  was  particularly  unsatisfactory  as  a  result  of  the  drought,  being 
calculated  at  64  per  cent  of  an  average  year  in  Jutland,  and  at  72  per  cent 
on  the  islands. 

SWEDEN 

The  crop  report  issued  by  the  (Swedish  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  on 
August  31  states  that  it  was  already  apparent  in  the  middle  of  July  that  the 
excellent  grain  crops  experienced  the  last  few  years  would  not  be  maintained 
this  year,  and  the  crops  of  autumn-sown  wheat  and  rye  are  described  as  being 
medium  and  slightly  below  medium  respectively.  In  the  case  of  spring-sown 
grain,  which  appears  to  have  derived  more  benefit  from  the  warm  dry  weather 
experienced  during  the  latter  half  of  the  summer,  the  crops  of  barley,  oats, 
spring  wheat,  and  mixed  grain  are  reported  to  be  somewhat  above  medium,  and 
the  spring  rye  crop  about  medium. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  July  the  potatoes  and  root  crops  were  badly  in 
want  of  rain,  and  as  the  drought  still  continued  for  another  two  weeks,  the 
crop  prospects  have  become  still  less  promising,  being  reported  as  somewhat 
below  medium  for  both  potatoes  and  root  crops.  While  the  hay  crops  from 
both  cultivated  and  natural  fields  are  stated  to  be  slightly  above  medium  for 
the  whole  country,  the  northern  districts  have  yielded  a  crop  described  as 
good,  and  the  quality  is  considered  good  throughout  the  country.  The  follow- 
ing actual  crop  figures  for  the  whole  country  have  now  been  published,  the 
1934  figures  being  shown  in  parentheses  for  comparison:  autumn-sown  wheat, 
531,000  tons  (645,700);  autumn-sown  rye,  431,000  tons  (516,100);  hay  from 
cultivated  fields,  4,953,000  tons  (4,485,500)  ;  and  hav  from  natural  fields, 
609,000  tons  (475,800). 

FINLAND 

According  to  the  report  issued  by  the  Finnish  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  end  of  August,  the  weather  conditions  in  Finland  have  been  quite  favour- 
able to  the  crops  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  first  half  of  August. 
The  crops  of  autumn-sown  wheat  and  rye  are  described  as  being  medium  and 
the  quality  satisfactory.  The  condition  of  the  spring-sown  grain  improved 
somewhat  as  a  result  of  the  rainfall  experienced  in  August,  but  on  the  other 
hand  considerable  damage  has  been  caused  by  disease  and  noxious  insects. 
The  crop  of  spring-sown  wheat  is  now  reported  to  be  medium,  as  are  also 
the  barley,  oats,  and  mixed  grain  crops. 

The  recent  rains  have  greatly  benefited  both  potatoes  and  root  crops,  the 
former  now  being  described  as  yielding  a  crop  above  medium,  and  the  latter 
a  medium  crop.  In  those  districts  where  the  hay  is  harvested  early  in  the 
summer  the  weather  conditions  have  been  exceptionally  favourable,  but  in 
other  districts  the  quality  has  been  somewhat  damaged  by  the  wet  weather. 
For  the  whole  country  the  hay  crop  from  cultivated  fields  is  reported  to  he 
above  medium,  and  the  crop  from  natural  fields  to  be  medium. 
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BELGIUM   BEFORE   AND   AFTER  DEVALUATION 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Belgian  franc  equals  approximately  $0-034  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange; 
one  metric  ton  equals  2,204-6  pounds) 

Brussels,  September  6,  1935. — As  a  result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  national 
currency,  the  first  two  quarters  of  1935  were  characterized  by  somewhat  different 
conditions  in  Belgium,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  periods  would  seem  to  be 
of  interest. 

PRICES 

One  of  the  primary  motives  for  the  devaluation  of  the  Belgian  franc  was 
to  bring  about  an  increase  in  industrial  profits  by  means  of  an  adequate  advance 
in  wholesale  prices,  coupled  with  a  smaller  rise  in  retail  prices.  So  far,  this 
objective  has  been  realized;  the  spread  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  At  the  end  of  June,  the  retail  price  index  (basis: 
April,  1914=100)  stood  at  649  as  compared  with  621  in  March,  an  increase  of 
4-5  per  cent,  whereas  the  wholesale  price  index  (basis:  April,  1914=100)  moved 
from  464  in  March  to  555  in  May,  an  advance  of  19  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  retail  prices  has  been  checked  to  some  extent  by  governmental  action  and 
by  seasonal  factors;  it  appears  likely  that  the  rise  will  eventually  be  more 
accentuated,  but  it  is  hoped  that  wholesale  prices  will  continue  to  disclose  a 
relatively  larger  increase. 

WAGES 

With  the  exception  of  slight  advances  granted  to  certain  classes  of  miners, 
textile  workers,  and  longshoremen,  wages  have  remained  at  the  same  level  as 
before  devaluation,  despite  the  fact  that  labour  unions  have  been  pressing  for 
higher  wages.  The  cost  of  living,  however,  is  increasing  gradually  in  terms  of 
paper,  and  a  general  rise  in  wages  will  in  all  probability  take  place  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

In  March  the  index  of  industrial  production  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  level 
of  the  past  two  years.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  marked  change  for  the 
better,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  new  conditions  are  of  a 
permanent  nature  or  merely  a  temporary  result  of  the  feverish  buying  in  the 
home  market  in  prevision  of  higher  prices.  The  improvement  is  more  evident 
in  the  textile  industries,  clothing,  furniture,  the  building  trades,  and  related 
industries,  and  in  the  small  machinery  industries.  It  is  not  so  apparent  in  the 
heavy  industries  such  as  coal  mining,  iron  and  steel,  and  glass  and  glassware. 
This  would  seein  to  bear  out  the  theory  that  the  improvement  is  due  primarily 
to  increased  buying  in  the  home  market  following  devaluation. 

Coal  Mining. — The  situation  in  the  coal  mining  industry  has  not  improved 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Production  is  lower  than  last  year  and  stocks 
have  increased,  while  local  sales  are  not  higher  and  exports  have  again  declined. 
Producers  agreed  individually  to  continue  to  sell  in  France  at  the  same  price 
in  French  francs  as  before  devaluation;  they  have  therefore  abandoned  the 
opportunity  of  increasing  the  volume  of  their  sales  in  that  country.  Switzer- 
land has  reduced  by  70  per  cent  the  coal  import  quota  allotted  to  Belgium. 
The  industry  has  also  experienced  labour  troubles  of  a  fairly  serious  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  prices  of  coal  have  increased  slightly  since  devaluation. 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry. — Conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  have 
been  improving  steadily  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  devaluation  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  situation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  industry  has  offered  remarkable  resistance  to  the  depression  during 
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the  past  two  years.  The  total  Belgian  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  first 
five  months  of  1935  amounted  to  3,453,200  tons  compared  to  3,288,000  tons  in 
the  same  period  of  1934,  with  prices  indicating  a  slight  advance.  Allied  indus- 
tries have  followed  the  same  trend. 

Automobile  Industry. — The  automobile  industry  has  experienced  a  real 
boom  in  the  last  few  months,  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  imported  spare 
parts  and  to  the  wave  of  buying  caused  by  devaluation.  One  assembly  plant 
at  Antwerp  turned  out  3,200  United  States  cars  in  May,  the  highest  monthly 
figure  of  all  time. 

Building  Trades  and  Allied  Industries. — There  has  been  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  much  greater  activity  in  the  building  trades  and  in  the  indus- 
tries supplying  building  materials.  Building  permits  for  new  construction  in 
1934  numbered  7,034  as  against  5,336  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year. 
This  situation,  which  is  directly  attributable  to  devaluation,  may  be  expected 
to  continue,  on  a  more  moderate  scale  perhaps,  until  prices  have  been  definitely 
adjusted. 

The  brick-making  industry  has  benefited  directly  from  the  greater  activity 
in  building,  the  important  falling-off  in  exports  to  Great  Britain  thus  being 
counteracted.  The  situation  in  the  quarries  has  also  improved,  due  to  the 
building  boom,  while  the  depreciation  in  Belgian  currency  has  made  it  easier 
to  compete  with  imports  from  Scandinavian  quarries.  The  cement  industry, 
favoured  by  an  increase  in  home  consumption  and  in  foreign  demand,  is  much 
more  active  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  is  improvement  also  in 
the  porcelain  industry. 

Glass  Industry. — In  the  glass  industry,  the  larger  home  demand  since  April 
has  counterbalanced  the  steady  regression  in  exports,  and  this  industry,  which 
has  been  in  a  very  bad  way,  seems  now  slightly  better  off. 

Lumber  Trade. — As  a  consequence  of  increased  activity  in  building  and 
furniture-making  and  of  higher  prices  obtained  for  mine  timbers,  conditions  in 
the  lumber  trade  showed  an  appreciable  improvement. 

Textile  Industries. — In  the  textile  industries,  the  effects  of  devaluation 
were  very  apparent  and  clearcut,  but  the  home  market  was  almost  entirely 
responsible  for  the  larger  volume  of  sales;  the  foreign  demand  remained  at  a 
very  low  level.  Larger  sales,  together  with  slightly  higher  prices,  rendered 
possible  the  reopening  of  a  few  mills  which  had  been  closed  and  the  putting 
into  operation  in  other  mills  of  machines  which  had  lain  idle  for  many  months. 
The  employment  figures  for  the  whole  industry  were  much  higher. 

Other  Industries. — In  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  progress  was  also 
disclosed  in  hides  and  skins,  leather  goods,  the  diamond  trade,  and  manufactures 
of  tobacco. 

OTHER  INDICES  OF  BUSINESS  ACTIVITIES 

Unemployment. — Employment  statistics  are  not  yet  available  for  the  month 
of  June,  but  the  figures  for  April  and  May  show  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  comparison  to  April  and  May,  1934,  and  to  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year.  The  number  of  totally  unemployed  receiving  state  assist- 
ance, which  stood  at  206,511  at  the  end  of  March,  had  fallen  to  181,110  at  the 
end  of  April  and  159,551  at  the  end  of  May,  as  against  188,478  and  170,261 
in  April  and  May,  1934.  A  similar  improvement  was  noted  as  regards  the 
partially  unemployed. 

Railway  Receipts  and  Car  Loadings. — There  was  an  increase  in  railway 
receipts  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  Gross  monthly  receipts  averaged 
180,000,000  francs  in  the  second  quarter  compared  to  a  monthly  average  of 
134,000,000  in  the  first  quarter.  A  net  operating  loss  averaging  over  24,000.000 
francs  monthly  in  the  first  quarter  was  turned  into  a  net  profit  averaging 
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5,000,000  francs  monthly  in  the  second  quarter.  Railway  car  loadings  averaged 
452,086  francs  monthly  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
438,683  in  the  first  quarter. 

Commercial  Failures. — The  number  of  commercial  failures  decreased  from 
241  in  the  first  quarter  to  206  in  the  second  quarter. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 

The  trade  in  foodstuffs  and  other  agricultural  products  was  not  greatly 
affected  by  devaluation,  which  induced  consumers  to  purchase  durable  goods 
rather  than  goods  for  immediate  consumption.  There  has  been  no  notable 
increase  in  exports,  due  to  restrictions  in  the  important  markets  abroad.  Prices 
have  risen  to  some  extent,  mostly  for  certain  food  products  the  local  production 
of  which  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  requirements;  they  have  followed  the 
price  movement  of  imported  goods.  Food  canneries  are  facing  a  difficult  situa- 
tion, due  mostly  to  excessive  local  competition  and  reduced  exports.  The 
breweries  have  already  curtailed  production  by  about  25  per  cent  compared  to 
last  year,  and,  as  their  raw  materials  are  imported,  it  is  probable  that  their  prices 
will  have  to  be  increased,  which  should  cause  a  further  falling-off  in  consumption 
among  the  classes  for  which  beer  is  a  luxury.  Prices  of  flour  have  increased 
sensibly  since  devaluation,  but  flour  mills  seem  to  be  busier  now  than  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  when  the  majority  of  the  mills  worked  only  three  or  four 
days  in  the  week. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

In  theory  the  devaluation  of  Belgian  currency  should  have  resulted  in  a 
decline  in  imports,  a  substantial  increase  in  exports,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
trade  balance.  This  result  has  not  been  achieved.  The  situation  from  the  Bel- 
gian point  of  view  was,  if  anything,  less  satisfactory  at  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  than  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  Currency  depreciation  had 
no  apparent  effect  on  the  volume  of  imports,  which  was  actually  greater  by  2  per 
cent  in  the  second  quarter  than  in  the  first.  In  their  value,  however,  the  full 
effects  of  devaluation  were  felt,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  about  34  per  cent. 
The  results  were  almost  as  disappointing  as  regards  exports;  their  volume  was 
12-5  per  cent  greater,  but  their  value  increased  by  only  17  per  cent.  The  trade 
balance  was  slightly  improved  in  volume,  but  a  favourable  balance  in  value  of 
about  90,000,000  francs  in  the  first  quarter  was  replaced  by  a  deficit  of  458,- 
807,000  francs  in  the  second. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  and  value  of  monthly  imports  and 
exports,  with  the  totals  for  each  of  the  first  two  quarterly  periods: — 


Imports  Exports 

Month  Met.  Tons  1.000  Francs  Met.  Tons  1,000  Francs 

January   2,370,557  1,065,518  1,521.896  1,193,841 

February   2.319,078  1,057.770  1,349,304  1,047,865 

March   2,499,149  1,160,245  1,506,190  1,132,179 

April   2,421.263  1,331,010  1,501.375  1,174,549 

May   2,503,228  1,610.389  1,633.9!)!)  1.332.409 

June   2,410,942  1,458,997  1.785,003  U414,631 

1st  quarter   7,188,784  3,283.533  4.379.190  3.373.885 

2nd  quarter   7.335.433  4.400.396  4,920.377  3,941,589 


The  first  effects  of  devaluation  were  an  increase  in  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  in  terms  of  paper,  a  certain  revival  of  industrial  activity,  an  improvement 
in  the  home  market,  and  the  alleviation  of  unemployment,  but  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  external  trade  has  yet  been  favourably  influenced.  It  is  admittedly 
too  soon  to  form  an  opinion  regarding  the  final  repercussions  of  currency  devalua- 
tion on  Belgian  economy  as  a  whole;  a  period  of  adjustment  is  necessary,  and  a 
better  perspective  will  be  presented  when  all  the  elements  of  speculation  have 
been  eliminated  and  the  new  conditions  accepted  as  normal.  The  results  obtained 
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in  the  first  three  months,  however,  may  to  a  certain  extent  serve  as  indication  of  the 
future  trend.  Industrial  and  business  conditions  have  undoubtedly  improved,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  this  improvement  has  been  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  home 
market,  which  absorbs  only  a  small  proportion  of  Belgian  production  and  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  maintain  the  pace  that  has  been  set.  The  increase  in  pro- 
duction and  sales  seems  to  have  been  highly  speculative  in  character,  and  the 
wave  of  buying  appeared  to  have  already  passed  its  peak  at  the  beginning  of  June. 
It  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  the  buying  power  of  the  home  market 
was  greatly  favoured  by  the  very  heavy  influx  of  foreign  tourists  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  favourable  exchange  rates,  and  that  this  factor  will  disappear  in 
large  measure  at  the  end  of  the  summer  when  the  Brussels  International  Exhibi- 
tion is  over.  Belgian  economy  is  highly  dependent  on  foreign  markets,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  that  real  and  lasting  amelioration  can  take  place  only  through 
enlarged  sales  of  Belgian  goods  abroad. 


TRADE  OF  THE  BELGO-LUXEMBURG  ECONOMIC  UNION 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


(One  metric  quintal  equals  220-46  pounds;   one  Belgian  franc  is  approximately  equal  to 
SO -034  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange) 

Brussels,  September  9,  1935. — According  to  Belgian  official  statistics,  imports 
and  exports  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1935,  amounted  respectively  to  145,238,269  metric  quintals  valued  at 
7,683,915,000  francs  and  92,927,362  quintals  estimated  at  7,316,129,000  francs, 
as  compared  with  156,234,163  quintals  assessed  at  7,122,741,000  francs  and  101.- 
081,799  quintals  totalling  6,999,882,000  francs  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the 
previous  year.  These  figures  indicate  therefore  a  decrease  of  10,995,894  quintals 
in  the  volume  of  imports  and  an  increase  of  561,174,000  francs  in  their  value,  and 
a  regression  of  8,154,437  quintals  in  the  volume  of  exports,  their  value  showing 
an  advance  of  316,247,000  francs.  These  figures  show  also  that  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  has  decreased  from  55,152,364  to  52,310,917  quintals,  or  by 
2,841,457  quintals,  while  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  increased  from  122,859,000 
francs  in  the  first  six  months  of  1934  to  367,786,000  francs  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1935,  or  by  24.4,927,000  francs. 

Subjoined  are  tables  giving  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  Belgo- 
Luxemburg  Economic  Union  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1935  and  1934 
respectively,  under  the  five  categories  as  established  by  the  Convention  of  Brus- 
sels (December  31,  1913) : — 

Imports 

Jan.-June,    Jan.-June,  Jan.-June,  Jan.-June, 
Categories  1935  1934  1935  1934 

In  Metric  Quintals       In  1,000  Belgian  Frs 

Living  animals   56,163  54,367        18,635  20,599 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages   15,717,778      18,586,123    1,454,854  1,455,066 

Uaw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods   126,108,628    134,231,433    3,867,989  3,488,208 

Manufactured  goods   3,355,613       3,361,823    2,203,689  2,016,217 

Cold  and  silver   87  417      138,748  142,651 

Total   145,238,269    156,234,163    7,683,915  7,122,741 

Exports 

Jan.-June,  Jan.-June,  Jan.-June,  Jan.-June, 

Categories                                       1935  1934    '       1935  1934 

In  Metric  Quintals       In  1,000  Belgian  Frs 

Living  animals                                                             42,030  38,681        32,974  30,952 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages                                             2,894,464  2,555.446      406.175  389.858 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods             65,326.950  72,150.385    3.061.867  2.689.695 

Manufactured  goods                                                   24.661.598  26.336.047    3.634.466  3.745.694 

Gold  and  silver                                                                2.320  1,240       180.647  143.683 


Total 


92,927,362    101,081,799    7,316,129  6.999,882 
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As  is  apparent  from  the  above  figures,  declines  were  shown  in  the  volume 
of  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 
goods,  manufactured  goods,  and  gold  and  silver;  in  the  value  of  imports  of  living 
animals,  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  and  gold  and  silver;  in  the  volume  of  exports 
of  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  and  manufactured  goods;  and  in  the 
value  of  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  Increases  were  shown  in  the  volume  of 
imports  of  living  animals;  in  the  value  of  imports  of  raw  materials  and  semi- 
manufactured and  manufactured  goods;  in  the  volume  of  exports  of  living 
animals,  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  and  gold  and  silver;  and  in  the  value  of 
exports  of  living  animals,  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  raw  materials  and  semi- 
manufactured goods,  and  gold  and  silver. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic 
Union  during  the  first  six  months  of  1935  is  the  comparison  between  the  two 
quarters  included  in  that  period,  the  first  preceding  the  devaluation  of  Belgian 
currency  and  the  second  following  it;  this  aspect  of  the  question  is  dealt  with 
in  the  immediately  preceding  report  published  in  this  week's  issue. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  amounted  during  the  period  under  review  to  923,555  metric  quintals 
valued  at  72,550,000  francs  ($2,418,333)  as  compared  with  1,659,180  quintals 
assessed  at  89,877,000  francs  ($2,995,900)  in  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1934. 
Exports  to  Canada  totalled  339,487  quintals  estimated  at  60,684,000  francs 
($2,022,800)  as  against  131,605  quintals  of  a  value  of  43,455,000  francs  ($1,448,- 
500).  There  were  consequently  decreases  of  735,625  quintals  and  17.327,000 
francs  ($577,567)  respectively  in  the  volume  and  value  of  Canadian  exports  for 
consumption  in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg;  on  the  other 
hand,  Belgian  exports  to  the  Dominion  advanced  by  207,882  quintals  in  volume 
and  17,229,000  francs  ($574,300)  in  value.  The  balance  of  trade  was  therefore 
favourable  to  Canada  by  11,866,000  francs  ($395,533)  in  the  six  months  ended 
June  30, 1935,  in  comparison  to  46,422,000  francs  ($1,547,400)  in  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1934,  a  regression  of  34,556,000  francs  ($1,151,867).  There  was, 
therefore,  a  substantial  regression  in  Canadian  exports  to  Belgium  and  a  striking 
advance  in  Belgian  exports  to  Canada,  while  the  difference  in  the  balance  of 
trade  has  been  sensibly  reduced. 

The  substantial  decline  in  Canadian  exports  to  the  Belgo-Luxemburg 
Economic  Union  during  the  first  six  months  of  1935  in  comparison  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1934  may  be  ascribed  to  lower  exports  of  wheat,  which  fell 
from  72,223,000  francs  ($2,407,433)  to  54,256,000  francs  ($1,808,533),  a  decrease 
of  17,967,000  francs  ($598,000),  and  of  mineral  products,  which  declined  from 
6,010,000  francs  ($200,333)  to  2,651,000  francs  ($88,366),  a  decrease  of  3,359,000 
francs  ($111,967),  the  other  Canadian  products  taken  as  a  whole  indicating  an 
advance  of  $133,300. 

The  increase  in  Belgian  exports  to  Canada  was  due  principally  to  larger  sales 
of  common  window  glass  and  sheet  glass,  which  amounted  to  14,347,000  francs 
($478,233)  in  the  first  six  months  of  1935  as  against  8,490,000  francs  ($283,000) 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  In  addition,  it  is  understood  that  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  have  increased  to  some  extent,  while  progress  was  also  made  in 
various  other  products. 

CANADIAN  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT 

Belgian  official  statistics  show  that  Canadian  goods  in  transit  amounted  to 
244,033  metric  quintals  valued  at  24,382,000  francs  ($812,733)  in  the  six  months 
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ended  June  30,  1935,  as  against  477,519  quintals  estimated  at  45,039,000  francs 
($1,501,300)  in  the  first  six  months  of  1934,  a  decline  of  233,486  quintals  in 
volume  and  of  20,657,000  francs  ($688,567)  in  value.  It  is  reported  that  smaller 
shipments  of  Canadian  wheat  to  Antwerp  for  reshipment  to  other  Continental 
countries  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  reduction  referred  to  above. 

Total  imports  from  Canada  into  the  Union,  including  goods  for  consumption 
in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  and  those  in  transit,  stood  therefore  at  1,167,588 
metric  quintals  assessed  at  96,932,000  francs  ($3,231,066)  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1935,  as  compared  with  2,136,699  quintals  of  a  value  of  134,916,000  francs 
($4,497,200)  in  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1934,  a  regression  of  969,111  quin- 
tals in  volume  and  of  37,984,000  francs  ($1,266,134)  in  value. 

WHEAT  TRADE  STATISTICS 

Imports  of  wheat  into  the  Union  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1935 
and  1934  respectively,  are  given  in  Belgian  statistics  as  follows: — 

January- June.  1935  January-June,  1934 

M.  Quintals     1.000  Francs     M.  Quintals    1,000  Francs 


Total                                      4,782,163  308.148  6.200.565  308.059 

Argentina                            3.344.596  210.127  3.249,811  158.954 

Australia     9.940  420 

Bulgaria     448.824  20.879 

Canada                                  750,760  54.256  1.411.906  72.223 

United  States                        288.325  21,870  374,631  21,334 

Holland*                                109.106  5.906  127,185  7.337 

Roumania     98,918  4,978 

Russia     461.415  21,124 

Turkey                                  163,909  7.928  1,756  75 

Uruguay  __.  .  ..            14,500  705     


*  Mostly  Plata. 

BELGIAN  MARKET  FOR  HORSE  HAIR 

Harold  Jones,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Belgian  franc  is  the  equivalent  of  approximately  $0-034  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange; 
one  kilogram  is  equal  to  220-46  pounds) 

Brussels,  September  4,  1935. — Horse  hair  is  used  in  Belgium  in  the  uphol- 
stery trade,  for  the  stuffing  of  mattresses,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
kinds  of  brushes.  Very  frequently,  however,  grass  wrack,  cow  hair,  and  "  crin 
d'Afrique  "  (a  variety  of  fibre),  are  substituted  for  the  genuine  article.  The 
demand  for  raw  or  unprepared  hair  exceeds  that  for  the  prepared  or  curled 
variety,  542  metric  tons  of  the  former  being  imported  in  1934  as  against  72-5 
metric  tons  of  the  latter.  Argentina  supplied  262-7  metric  tons  of  unprepared 
horse  hair  to  Belgium  in  1934,  the  United  States  90-9  tons,  Great  Britain  32-4 
tons,  Germany  26-2  tons,  and  Canada  18  tons.  Both  tail  and  mane  hair  is  used, 
certain  brushes,  for  instance,  being  manufactured  entirely  from  tail  hair  and 
others  solely  from  mane  hair.  Tail  hair  imports  predominate,  however,  to  the 
extent  of  about  75  per  cent. 

Three  different  qualities  of  hair  are  recognized  by  the  Belgian  trade,  stiff 
tails,  tails,  and  manes.  As  regards  colour,  dark  hair,  as  nearly  black  as  possible, 
is  mostly  in  demand,  but  fair,  grey,  and  white  hair  also  find  a  market,  the 
percentage  of  the  latter  being  very  low.  The  hair  should  be  well  sorted  before 
shipment,  that  is  to  say,  the  tail  hair  entirely  separated  from  the  mane  hair 
and  vice  versa.  Canadian  horse  hair  is  highly  regarded.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
rather  expensive,  and  on  that  account  sales  are  limited,  cheapness  being  the 
main  consideration  in  Belgium.  In  order  that  the  Belgian  market  may  become 
more  accessible  to  Canadian  horse  hair,  prices  for  unprepared  tangled  hair,  free 
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of  mane  and  straw,  should  approximate  40  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Antwerp, 
packed  in  bales  weighing  from  300  to  400  pounds.  It  is  not  considered  by  the 
trade  that  prepared  or  curled  horse  hair  from  Canada  could  compete  in  the 
Belgian  market,  owing  to  its  high  price. 

There  is  no  duty  on  unprepared  horse  hair,  but  the  curled  variety  is  dutiable 
at  57-50  Belgian  francs  per  100  kilograms,  gross  weight.  The  transmission 
(sales)  tax  imposed  on  unprepared  horse  hair  amounts  to  2-5  per  cent,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  country  of  origin. 

Canadian  exporters  of  horse  hair  interested  in  the  Belgian  market  are 
invited  to  send  samples,  together  with  quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp,  to  the  Office 
of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels. 


ITALIAN  WHEAT  CROP,  1935 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  13,  1935. — According  to  official  figures,  the  1935  Italian 
wheat  crop  amounted  to  283,121,049  bushels;  the  area  under  cultivation  was 
12,421,052  acres.  Average  production  was  22-79  bushels  per  acre.  This  year's 
crop  shows  an  increase  of  21-6  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year's  yield. 
The  average  annual  crop  for  the  five  years  1921-1925  was  only  198,080,910 
bushels.  The  annual  average  for  the  five  years  1926-30  rose  to  222,934,150 
bushels.    These  were  the  first  five  years  of  the  Italian  wheat  growing  campaign. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  annual  average  production  has  risen  to 
266,966,810  bushels.  Thus  if  the  annual  average  production  during  the  five- 
year  period  1921-25  is  taken  as  100,  the  averages  for  each  successive  five  years 
are  112-54  and  134-78.  Increased  production  is  not  attributable  to  increased 
acreage  but  to  the  adoption  of  scientific  methods  of  cultivation. 

Comparative  figures  of  wheat  production  in  Italy  in  recent  vears  are  as 
follows:  1931,  244,128,000  bushels;  1932,  276,596,890  bushels;  1933,^298,194,840 
bushels;  1934,  232,788,100  bushels;  and  1935,  283,121,049  bushels. 

The  Italian  average  annual  consumption  of  wheat  is  306,000,000  bushels, 
of  which  about  18,350,000  bushels  are  used  for  seeding  purposes. 

ITALIAN   EXPERIMENTAL   STATION   FOR  CELLULOSE 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  4,  1935. — The  Italian  Paper  and  Printing  Guild  has 
recently  approved  a  resolution  to  establish  an  experimental  station  to  promote 
the  manufacture  of  cellulose.  In  view  of  the  national  commercial  policy,  Italy 
is  desirous  of  using  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  Italian  raw  materials, 
especially  Lybian  esparto  grass  and  straw  and  hemp  stalks,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  available  in  Southern  Italy. 

Imports  of  cellulose  have  been  impressively  increasing  from  180,589  metric 
tons  in  1932  to  218,788  tons  in  1933  and  254,641  tons  in  1934.  The  present 
year  has  likewise  shown  a  marked  increase;  during  the  first  four  months 
Italy  imported  88,000  metric  tons  against  59,000  tons  in  1934.  Imports  from 
Canada  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  1,419  metric 
tons. 

The  establishment  of  an  experimental  station  for  cellulose  production  is 
part  of  the  Italian  policy  to  reduce  imports  of  primary  materials  if  it  is  possible 
to  find  them  within  the  country.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  manu- 
facture of  cellulose  in  Italy  will  affect  imports  of  Canadian  origin,  as  these  are 
of  a  special  type. 
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UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  OF  EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  September  24,  1935. — The  key  to  the  United  States  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  production  of  both  eggs  and  poultry  for  1935  and  1936 
appears  to  lie  in  two  important  facts.  In  1934  the  severe  winter  and  following 
drought  seriously  reduced  the  egg-laying  flocks  in  all  the  United  States  poultry 
areas.  This  fact,  in  conjunction  with  an  all-round  shortage  of  meats,  has  forced 
prices  to  new  high  levels  for  all  types  of  meat  foods,  and  there  is  now  develop- 
ing a  very  high  price  level  for  all  kinds  of  meats  and  fish.  Present  develop- 
ments would  indicate  that  while  more  poultry  will  be  raised  in  1935  than  in 
1934,  most  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  increasing  the  egg-laying  flocks  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  prices  of  eggs  which  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  maintained  for  some  time  to  come  both  this  year  and  in  1936. 

Official  estimates  allow  for  a  three  to  five  per  cent  increase  in  the  number 
of  layers  in  farm  flocks  during  the  mid-winter  months  as  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  1934-35.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  an  unusually 
large  number  of  hens  and  pullets  will  be  retained  for  laying  purposes  through- 
out the  winter  months. 

During  the  early  summer  months  of  this  year  commercial  hatchings  expanded 
sharply  by  15  per  cent  over  the  number  of  chickens  hatched  in  the  same  period 
last  year.  Farm  flocks,  however,  were  much  more  moderate  in  size,  being  only 
2-6  per  cent  over  the  last  year's  figure.  From  this  and  other  data  it  is  believed 
by  the  agricultural  authorities  that  while  farm  production  of  chickens  will  be 
greater  by  3  per  cent  than  last  year,  the  number  of  birds  marketed  this  season 
will  be  no  greater  than  last. 

EGGS 

The  receipts  of  eggs  on  the  main  markets  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935 
were  the  smallest  for  that  period  than  in  a  number  of  years,  the  total  of 
7,968,459  cases  being  10-6  per  cent  below  the  same  period  in  1934.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  foregoing  general  review  of  flock  production,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  a  moderate  increase  over  last  year  in  egg  supplies 
as  winter  approaches,  unless  unusually  adverse  climatic  and  feed  conditions 
(now  favourable)  develop. 

On  July  1,  1935,  there  were  reported  to  be  7,591,000  cases  of  shell  eggs 
in  cold  storage,  the  smallest  quantity  since  1921  and  1,374,000  cases  short  of  the 
number  available  in  1934. 

Frozen  eggs  in  storage  on  July  1,  1935,  amounted  to  107,930,000  pounds 
compared  to  116,058,000  pounds  in  July,  1934,  and  109,642,000  for  the  five-year 
average. 

EGG  PRICES 

The  farm  price  of  eggs  has  been  rising  since  1933,  and  on  June  15,  1935, 
was  21  cents  per  dozen,  the  highest  since  June,  1929.  The  advance  since  June  15, 

1934,  was  7-8  cents  per  dozen.    The  index  for  wholesale  egg  prices  for  June, 

1935,  was  50  per  cent  higher  than  for  June,  1934,  while  the  index  for  foods 
generally  was  only  25  per  cent  higher  by  the  same  comparison. 

It  is  officially  anticipated  that  egg  prices  for  the  remaining  months  of  1935 
will  rise  above  the  seasonal  average,  in  view  of  the  small  storage  of  shell  eggs 
and  the  limited  egg  production  compared  to  recent  years,  even  though  production 
may  be  above  that  of  the  last  half  of  1934.  It  is  further  believed  that  prices 
during  January  and  February  of  1936  will  not  vary  greatly  from  the  high  prices 
reported  during  the  same  months  of  1935. 
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POULTRY 

The  main  feature  of  the  poultry  market  has  been  the  drought  of  1934, 
which  seriously  depleted  live  stocks  and  resulted  in  an  unusually  large  quantity 
of  birds  being  put  into  cold  storage.  This  was  reflected  in  the  conditions 
governing  the  first  few  months  of  1935,  and  is  likely  to  remain  the  most 
important  factor  throughout  the  year. 

From  January  to  June,  1935,  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  major 
markets  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  amounted  to  95,516,943 
pounds,  a  decrease  of  18-5  per  cent  from  the  117,242,770  pounds  received  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  Similarly,  shipments  of  live  poultry  were  greatly 
reduced.  Arrivals  at  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Chicago  during  the  first 
six  months  amounted  to  only  4,858  cars  compared  to  5,579  cars  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  dressed  poultry  in  storage  on  January  1,  1935,  amounted 
to  132,001,000  pounds,  about  8,500,000  pounds  greater  than  on  January  1,  1934, 
and  12,500,000  pounds  greater  than  the  average  for  the  same  date  of  the  pre- 
ceding five  years.  By  July  1  of  this  year  poultry  in  storage  amounted  to 
46,967,000  pounds  as  compared  to  40,609,000  pounds  for  the  same  date  last 
year.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  surplus  over  last  year  consisted  of  dressed 
turkeys. 

POULTRY  PRICES 

The  most  important  influence  tending  towards  increased  prices  of  all  poultry 
during  the  present  season  has  been  the  rise  in  the  general  level  of  prices  for 
meat.  On  June  15,  1935,  the  farm  price  was  15-6  cents  per  pound  compared  to 
11-2  cents  per  pound  for  the  same  date  in  1934,  an  advance  of  4-4  cents. 
While  poultry  prices  usually  decline  from  May  to  the  end  of  the  year,  a  less 
than  usual  decline  is  expected  for  1935.  However,  poultry  prices  are  not 
expected  to  advance  more  than  seasonally  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1936. 
The  small  stocks  now  in  prospect  are  not  likely  to  grow  relatively  smaller,  but 
rather  to  moderately  increase.  It  is  suggested  that  price  levels  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1936  may  be  above  those  of  the  same  period  in  1935,  but  will  become 
more  in  accord  with  them  as  the  year  progresses. 

MARKETING   OF   LIVE  POULTRY 

On  April  15,  1935,  by  an  amendment  to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, 
the  Secretarjr  of  Agriculture  was  given  power  to  regulate  the  activities  of 
poultry  handlers  and  marketers  with  the  object  of  reducing  handling  charges, 
especially  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  so  benefiting  both  producer  and 
consumer. 

If,  as  is  expected,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  designates  New  York  as 
an  area  in  which  the  Act  shall  be  put  into  force,  the  marketers  of  live  poultry 
will  be  given  thirty  days  in  which  to  obtain  licences  to  engage  in  business. 
The  rates  charged  for  all  services  rendered,  such  as  transportation,  feeding, 
and  the  supply  of  coops,  will  be  investigated  and  if  found  too  high,  new  rates 
may  be  prescribed.  Trade  practices  may  also  be  investigated.  To  enforce 
his  decisions,  the  Secretary  has  power  to  suspend  or  revoke  licences. 

Apparently  the  Act  will  not  adversely  affect  the  sale  of  Canadian  poultry 
in  the  New  York  market,  or  in  any  other  that  may  come  under  the  terms  of 
the  Act.  If  it  is  at  all  successful  in  eliminating  unwarranted  charges,  it  should 
prove  of  benefit  to  the  Canadian  as  well  as  the  American  shipper. 
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MANCHURIAN  CROP  FORECAST,  1935 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Tientsin,  August  21,  1935. — The  first  crop  forecast  for  the  present  year 
covering  the  main  agricultural  products  of  Manchuria  has  just  been  issued. 
It  was  compiled  through  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Industry, 
the  General  Direction  of  State  Railways  and  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 
Company. 

Total  production  is  estimated  at  15,560,000  metric  tons  of  the  various 
products  tabulated  below,  which  is  an  increase  of  roughly  2,900,000  metric 
tons,  or  23  per  cent,  as  compared  to  the  estimate  for  1934.  The  increase  this 
year  is  due  mainly  to  the  poor  crops  experienced  last  year,  and  in  minor  degree 
to  an  increase  in  the  acreage  under  cultivation.  However,  the  crops  of  1935, 
with  the  exception  of  the  items  of  wheat,  rice,  and  upland  rice,  are  below 
the  average  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  production,  and  increase  in  each 
of  the  main  products  for  the  year  under  review: — 

Area  of  Crops    Crop  Forecast   Inc.  over  1934  . 


Hectares  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Soya  beans   3.276,505  3.993.432  646.608 

Other  beans   346,388  313,507  49.506 

Kaoliang   2.777,138  3.976.897  622,529 

Millet   2.414,471  2.921.365  845.316 

Maize   1.193.777  1.853,518  383.271 

Wheat   957,526  825,696  187,128 

Rice   106.883  259.024  35.545 

Upland  rice   112.589  144.386  19.068 

Miscellaneous   1.104.636  1,275.177  172,455 

Total   12.384.860  15,582.902  2,909.308 


The  acreage  under  cultivation  rose  from  12,659,957  hectares  to  12,845,600 
hectares  in  1935  for  all  agricultural  products. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Drawback  on  Wheat 

The  Import  Duties  (Drawback)  (No.  11)  Order,  1935,  of  the  United  King- 
dom sets  forth  a  scheme  for  allowance  of  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  wheat 
flour  manufactured  from  imported  wheat.  Drawback  is  to  be  allowed  in  respect 
of  the  average  quantity  of  wheat  used  by  manufacturers  generally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wheat  flour,  which  is  stated  to  be  If  cwt.  of  wheat  per  cwt.  of  flour. 
The  rate  of  drawback  is  to  be  4^d.  per  cwt.  of  wheat.  The  Import  Duties 
Advisory  Committee  explain  that  the  rate  of  drawback  provided  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  which  appears  to  them  to  be  equivalent  to  the  average  amount  of 
duty  paid  in  respect  of  the  wheat  in  grain. 

The  United  Kingdom  import  duty  on  non-Empire  wheat  in  grain  is  2s. 
per  quarter  of  480  pounds,  exemption  from  this  duty  being  accorded  to  wheat 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Customs  to  have  been  grown  within  the  British 
Empire  and  consigned  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  a  part  of  the  Empire. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  scheme,  wheat  flour  means  white  flour  manufactured 
by  the  milling  of  wheat  and  not  having  an  ash  content  exceeding  0-85  per  cent, 
and  includes  self-raising  flour  composed  wholly  of  such  flour  and  not  more  than 
4  per  cent  of  self-raising  ingredients. 

The  drawback  may  be  claimed  only  in  respect  of  wheat  imported  or  delivered 
from  bonded  warehouse  on  or  after  September  4. 
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Australia — New  Zealand  Trade  Agreement  Amended 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
advises  that  the  trade  agreement  made  September  5,  1933,  between  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  was  modified  by  Order  in  Council  of  May  29, 1935,  as  regards 
several  classes  of  goods.  A  New  Zealand  tariff  amendment  had  reduced  rates 
of  duty  on  these  items  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  (which  is  applicable 
to  Canada)  as  from  June  1,  1935,  and  the  Order  in  Council  modifying  the 
Agreement  with  Australia  provides  for  a  continuation  of  the  former  rates  as 
regards  Australian  goods.    The  items  concerned  are  outlined  hereunder. 


British 

Rate  to 

Preferential 

General 

Australia 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Biscuits   other    than   ships'   biscuits    and  clog 

biscuits  ad  val. 

20% 

15% 

45% 

Fruit  trees  and  plants  (as  specified)  and  rose 

25% 

Free 

45% 

Upholstery  (except  certain  specified  materials) 

ad  val. 

25% 

15% 

50% 

Drainage  pipes  and  tiles,  conduits  and  chimney 

pots  of  earthenware  or  concrete ....  ad  val. 

20% 

Free 

45% 

Wireless  broadcast  receiving  sets,  in  cabinets 

ad  val. 

10% 

Free 

45% 

Centrifugally-cast  iron  pipes  and  tubes,  6  to  12 

inches  internal  diameter  ad  val. 

20% 

Free 

40% 

Furniture  and  cabinetware.  unspecified,  other 

25% 

15% 

50% 

Goods  free  of  ordinary  customs  duty  pay  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  primage 
duty.  The  general  tariff  applies  to  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire. 
A  surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty  (not  primage  duty)  applies  to  imports 
from  all  non-British  Empire  countries  and  from  Canada,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Newfoundland,  and  India. 

Australia  Reduces  Primage  Duty 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne  has  cabled  that  extensive 
reductions  in  the  rates  of  primage  duties  on  imports  had  been  announced  in  con- 
nection with  the  budget  speech  of  September  23  in  the  Australian  Parliament. 
The  estimated  reduction  in  collections  during  the  current  financial  year  is 
£45,000.  A  wide  range  of  articles  are  made  free  of  primage  duty  when  admissible 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  and  certain  revisions  are  made  in  the  rates 
applicable  to  goods  under  the  general  tariff. 

Primage  duty  is  imposed  on  imports  into  Australia  in  addition  to  any 
ordinary  customs  duty  that  may  be  leviable.  Some  goods  have  previously  been 
exempt  from  primage  duty,  and  some  have  been  subject  to  a  rate  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  whether  under  the  British  preferential  or  general  tariff,  but  on  the 
great  majority  of  commodities  the  rates  have  been  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  when 
the  goods  were  admissible  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  when  they  were  under  the  general  tariff. 

Items  of  special  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  affected  by  the  present 
revision  include  printing  paper  for  books,  magazines,  and  periodicals,  which  is 
now  exempt  from  the  former  primage  duty  of  4  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  both 
British  preferential  and  general  tariffs.  Crude  asbestos,  which  formerly  paid  5 
per  cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty  under  both  tariffs,  is  now  exempt  under  the 
British  preferential  but  pays  4  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  (Crude  asbestos 
is  free  of  ordinary  customs  duty  under  both  tariffs.)  Bronzing  powders,  formerly 
subject  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  primage  under  both  tariff's,  are  now  exempt 
under  the  British  preferential  but  continue  to  pay  the  former  rate  under  the 
general  tariff.    (Bronzing  powders  are  free  of  ordinary  duty  under  both  tariffs.) 
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Various  descriptions  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  which  formerly  paid  primage  duties 
of  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  under  either  or  both  tariffs,  are  now  made  free  of 
primage  under  the  British  preferential  but  continue  to  pay  5  per  cent  under  the 
general  tariff.  (Ordinary  customs  duties  on  drugs  and  chemicals  vary  greatly 
with  the  kind  of  goods.)  Full  particulars  of  all  the  changes  made  are  being 
forwarded  by  mail. 

Canadian  goods  of  all  the  descriptions  mentioned  above  are  entitled  to 
British  preferential  tariff  rates  as  regards  both  primage  duty  and  ordinary  cus- 
toms duty.  The  general  tariff  rates  apply  to  all  countries  outside  the  British 
Empire. 

New  Irish  Free  State  Duties 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin,  writes  that 
the  Irish  Free  State  Government,  as  from  September  7,  increased  the  rates  of 
duty  on  several  tariff  items  to  protect  local  industries  which  have  been  recently 
started  or  are  in  course  of  creation  or  under  project.   The  items  affected  are: — 

Almonds  further  processed  than.'  shelled  and  almond  preparations,  formerly  free,  are  now 
dutiable  at  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paper  felts  imported  in  rolls  over  70  inches  wide,  formerly  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  if  saturated  with  bitumen,  'Otherwise  free,  are  now  dutiable  at  6d.  per  square  yard. 

Floor  coverings  which  have  a  hard  surface,  formerly  dutiable  if  oilcloth  at  2d.  per  square 
yard,  if  linoleum  at  6d.  per  square  yard,  otherwise  15  per  cent  (10  per  cent  British  preferential), 
are  now  dutiable  at  6d.  per  square  yard  from  all  countries. 

Cork  carpets,  formerly  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  (10  per  cent  British  preferential),  are  now 
dutiable  at  6d.  per  square  yard  from  all  countries. 

Floor  coverings  made  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber  or  imitation  rubber,  formerly  free,  are 
now  dutiable  at  6d.  per  square  yard. 

Grass  seed,  duty  increased  from  2s.  per  cwt.  to  20s.  per  cwt. 

Vitreous  enamelled  hollow-ware,  excluding  bath  tubs  and  component  parts  of  gas  stoves, 
formerly  free,  are  now  dutiable  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  full  tariff  and  40  per  cent 

under  British  preferential. 

With  the  exception  of  vitreous  enamelled  hollow-ware,  there  is  no  British 
preferential  rate  on  the  above  products. 

Importers  may  import  all  these  commodities,  except  grass  seed,  under  licence 
free  of  duty,  on  approval  of  the  Revenue  Commissioners. 

St.  Vincent  Textiles  (Quotas)  Ordinance 

Regulations  made  by  the  Governor  of  St.  Vincent,  effective  October  1, 
require  that  British  Empire  exporters  of  regulated  textiles  certify  that  the  regu- 
lated textiles  have  been  spun,  woven,  and  finished  in  the  British  Empire.  Copies 
of  the  form  required  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

United  States  Trade  Agreement  Rates 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1642 
(July  20,  1935),  page  112,  stating  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
extended  until  October  1,  1935,  the  reduced  duties  arising  out  of  trade  agree- 
ments concluded  by  the  United  States  with  Belgium,  Haiti,  and  Sweden  to  certain 
countries,  namely,  Canada,  France  (including  Algeria)  and  its  assimilated 
colonies,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Liechtenstein,  a  Treasury 
Decision  of  September  18,  1935  (T.D.  47867),  extends  these  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions to  the  same  list  of  countries  until  January  1,  1936. 

The  aforementioned  trade  agreement  concessions  were  by  another  Treasury 
Decision  of  September  16,  1935  (T.D.  47865),  withdrawn  from  Germany  as 
regards  goods  entered  for  consumption  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption on  and  after  October  15,  1935. 
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Documentation  for  Panama 

Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  writes 
under  date  August  28  that  consular  invoices  and  commercial  invoices  on  ship- 
ments to  Panama  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  Spanish  language. 

Swedish  Flour-milling  Regulations 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes  under 
date  September  17,  1935,  that,  according  to  a  Swedish  official  announcement 
dated  August  21  and  covering  the  two  months'  period  beginning  September  1, 
Swedish  flour  mills  which  are  members  of  the  Grain  Association  and  have  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  to  purchase  local  grain  at  fixed  prices  are 
allowed  to  import  20  per  cent  foreign  wheat  as  compared  with  10  per  cent  during 
the  previous  two  months'  period.  For  short  periods  and  for  special  lots  they 
can  use  30  per  cent  imported  wheat  as  compared  with  25  per  cent  previously  as 
long  as  over  the  two  months'  period  the  average  percentage  is  not  more  than  20. 
(Nearly  all  the  mills  belong  to  the  association  and  have  signed  this  agreement.) 

The  import  of  wheat  flour  for  bread-making  purposes  is  still  effectively 
prohibited. 

Reduction  of  Internal  Tax  on  Canadian  Whiskies  in  Cuba 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
reports  under  date  September  13,  1935,  that  by  a  decree  dated  September  11, 
1935,  the  internal  tax  on  Canadian  whisky  imported  into  Cuba  has  been  reduced 
from  60  cents  to  31-5  cents  per  liquid  litre.  This  tax  is  levied  in  addition  to 
the  customs  duty  of  36  cents  per  liquid  litre.  Under  this  decree,  whiskies  manu- 
factured both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  are  accorded  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

Cuban — Swiss  Trade  Agreement 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  Cuba,  reports 
under  date  September  3,  1935,  that  following  an  exchange  of  notes,  dated  June  6, 
1935,  and  June  14,  1935,  respectively,  between  the  Minister  of  Switzerland  in 
Cuba  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Cuba,  it  was  officially  gazetted  on  August  27, 
1935,  that  the  minimum  customs  tariff  is  extended  to  Switzerland  by  Cuba  for 
the  balance  of  the  year  1935.  In  consideration  of  this  concession,  Switzerland 
has  agreed  to  make  an  effort  to  increase  the  importation  of  Cuban  products,  par- 
ticularly raw  sugar,  in  order  to  reach  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  Swiss 
exports  to  Cuba. 

Tariff  Changes  in  El  Salvador 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  advises 
under  date  September  19  that  a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  cus- 
toms tariff  of  El  Salvador,  which  became  effective  on  September  9,  1935.  These 
changes  consist  of  the  addition  of  several  new  items,  alterations  in  wording,  and 
reductions  in  the  import  rates  in  respect  to  the  following  products :  alkaloids  and 
their  salts,  printing  and  lithographic  inks,  newsprint  paper,  apparatus  for  domes- 
tic use  operated  by  electric  motors,  cash  register  paper  or  cardboard  ribbons  or 
special  printed  forms,  raw  cotton  mesh  and  burlap,  cellophane  and  similar  trans- 
parent cellulose,  iron  or  steel  centre  screws  for  revolving  chairs,  and  accessories 
for  Roentgen  rays. 

Details  of  the  various  changes  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week  ending 
September  30,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September 
23,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Noniiiuil 

\Toivi  i  ti  n  1 
x>  0 1 1 1 1  Ildl 

Quo  tut  ions 

fill  of"  *i  f  inna 

J.  resent  or 

in  AT  on  i"T'£»;i  1 

111  lllUllll  Cell 

in  ATnntrpji  1 

ill  iuuiibi  Cell 

Official 

Country 

unit 

Former 

Wpplr  purlino* 
VV  eels.  tjlKllIl^ 

Wpplr  pnrlimr 

TV  CClv  CilM  1 

Bank  Rat 

iroia  i  anty 

.1407 

$  .1910 

$  .1903 

O  1 

3i 

.1001 

.  1714 

.  1708 

2 

.0072 

.0127 

.0130 

6 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0421 

.0419 

3| 

.2680 

.2226 

.2217 

3h 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0220 

.0219 

4 

.0392 

.0669 

.0666 

3 

.2382 

.4083 

.4069 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 

4.9875 

4.9665 

2 

.0130 

.  0095 

.0095 

7 

.4020 

.6854 

.6842 

6 

.1749 

.3004 

.  2993 

4 

.0526 

.0823 

.0824 

5 

.0176 

.0231 

.0231 

5 

Norway  

.2680 

.2504 

.2495 

3£ 

.0442 

.0454 

.0453 

5 

Roumania  . . 

.0060 

.0083 

.0083 

4 

.1930 

.  1385 

.1381 

5 

Sweden  

.2680 

.  2570 

.  2560 

24 

Switzerland 

.1930 

.3298 

.3289 

2i 

United  States  . 

1.0000 

1.0150 

1.0112 

u 

.4245 

.3323* 

.3310* 

— 

.27961 
.0847* 

.2751t 
.0847* 

•  Milreis  (paper) 

.1196 

— 

. 054St 
. 0508* 

.0556t 

Chile  

.1217 

.0516* 

4J 

.0406f 
.  5775 

.0415f 

.9733 

.  5778 

4 

.4985 

.2818 

.2807 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.•2481 

.2422 

6 

.1930 

.2598 

.2589 

— 

1.0342 

.8171 

.8102 

— 

 Peso 

1.0000 

1.0142 

1.0104 

 Dollar 

.  5050 
.  3728 

.5072 
.3746 



.  OOOU 

3£ 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2914 

.2913 

3.65 

.4020 

.6866 

.6856 

4 

 Dollar 

.3781 
.4570 

.3854 
.4551 

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5836 

.  5809 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0237 

1.0232 

4.8666 

4.9976 

4.9765 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0237 

1.0232 

.0392 

.0669 

.0666 

0392 

.0669 

.0666 

4.8666 

3.990 

3.9725 

Egypt       ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.115 

5.0865 

4.8666 

4.022 

4.510 

South  Africa  .  . 

4  8666 

4.9812 

4.9600 

*  Official,    t  Unofficial. 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange: — 

Gradual  recovery  followed  pronounced  weakness  in  the  Canadian  dollar  from  September 
19  to  21.  No  explanation  of  the  break  is  to  be  found  in  basic  economic  conditions,  nor  in 
foreign  trade  figures  which  have  shown  appreciable  export  balances  for  man}-  months.  The 
dollar  is  normally  strong  at  this  time  of  year.  A  continuance  of  the  gold  inflow  to  New 
York  reflected  pressure  upon  continental  gold  currencies  and  the  £  sterling.  Total  shipments 
of  gold  to  the  United  States  during  the  current  movement  had  reached  S154.000.000  by 
September  21.   The  flight  of  hoarded  gold  from  England  was  said  to  be  lessening. 
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The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary.  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John.  N.B. 
Halifax,.  NoS. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Sherbrooke,P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont  . 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,,  Ont. 
London.  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association' — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

Foodstuffs — 

Flour  

Onions  

Canned  Sausages  

Rye  Whisky  in  Barrels  

Miscellaneous — 

Barley  

Cup  Flats  for  Egg  Packing  

Wallpaper  

Plywood  

Loose  Twist  Yarns  

Glycerine,  Chemically  Pure,  for 

Medicinal  Purposes  

Dental  Supplies  

Elastic  Webbing  

Hay,  Potato,  Manure  and  Stone 

Forks  

Ice  Hockey  Sticks  

Hardware  

Bolts  

Wire  Screening  

Wire  Screening  

Galvanized  and  Black  Iron  Pipes 


No. 


769 
770 
771 
772 


773 
774 
775 
776 
777 

778 
779 
780 

781 

782 

783 
784 
785 
786 

787 


Location  of  Inquirer 


New  York,  U.S.A  

Cienfuegos,  Cuba  

New  York,  U.S.A  

New  York,  U.S.A  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  . 

Rotterdam,  Hol]and  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Soerabaia,  Java  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Brussels,  Belgium  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . 
Temperely,  F.C.S.,  Argen 

tina  

Batavia,  Java  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Purchase  for  Export. 
Agency. 

Purchase  for  Export. 
Purchase  for  Export  to 
Cuba. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  for  Export. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  for  Whole- 
sale Distribution. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 


To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Oct.  11;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  18;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  Oct.  25;  Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Oct.  11;  Antonia, 
Oct.  25— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Oct.  11;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  18;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  25;  Beaver- 
hill,  Nov.  1;  Beaverford,  Nov.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Oct.  11;  Ascania,  Oct.  18; 
Aurania,  Oct.  25;  Ausonia,  Nov.  1 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  10;  Manchester  Regiment,  Oct.  17;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Oct.  24;  a  steamer,  Oct.  31 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian.  Oct.  18;  Salacia,  Nov.  8;  Dakotian, 
Nov.  19 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Oct.  8;  Bristol  City,  Oct.  29 — both  Bristol 
City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  19. 

To  Glasgow. — Kastalia,  Oct.  11;  Athenia,  Oct.  18;  Sulairia,  Oct.  25;  Letitia,  Nov.  1— 
all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Oct.  14;  Kyno,  Nov.  15 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  17;  Cairnross,  Oct.  31 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Oct.  7;  Melmore  Head,  Oct.  23 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  Oct.  8;  Olaf  Bergh,  Nov.  1;  Sirenes,  Nov.  12 — 
all  County  Line;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  18;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not 
call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Oct.  16;  Brant  County,  Nov.  1 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Oct.  11;  Beaverford,  Nov.  8 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Koenigs- 
berg  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North-German-Lloyd  Line,  Nov.  1. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Sonja,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Stockholm,  and  Helsingjors. — Braheholm,  Swedish- 
America-Mexico  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — A  steamer,  Shaw  SS.  Co..  Oct.  10  and  24; 
Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  11. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Oct.  7  and  21;  Delia,  Oct.  18— both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Oct.  17;  Chomedy,  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian'  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  Oct.  16;  Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti. — Cavalier,  Oct.  11;  Cathcart,  Oct.  25 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Oct,  8  and  24. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Uganda,  Oct.  19;  a  steamer,  Oct.  26 — both  International 
Freighting  Corp. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Salisbury,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Nov.  6;  Glaucus  (calls  at  Kobe  and  Osaka  but  not  at  Dalny),  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  12. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Challenger,  Cana- 
dian National,  Oct.  26. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  Oct.  8;  Canadian 
Highlander,  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Silverteak,  Oct.  10;  Silverlarch,  Nov.  5 — both  Kerr-Silver  Line;  Calgary  (calls  at  Sierra 
Leone),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Oct.  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  12  and  25. 
To  Cornerbrook,  Newfoundland,  and  North  Shore  Ports. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  Oct.  9. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Oct.  8;  Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  22 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Cadmus,  United  Fruit  Line,  Oct.  17  and  31. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— Glenbank,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Oct.  27. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Oct,  12;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  26 — both  Furness  Line;  Man- 
chester Exporter,  Oct.  19';  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  5 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Incemore,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  10;  Cairnmona,  Oct.  30;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  13 
— both  Cairn-Thompson  Line;  Capulin  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  24. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  13;  Manchester  Exporter.  Oct.  19;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Oct.  20;  Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  27;  Manchester  Port,  Nov.  3 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Oct.  12;  Bristol  City,  Nov.  2 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Oct.  21;  Transylvania,  Nov.  4 — both  Anchor  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Capulin  (calls  at  Hamburg  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle), 
American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  24;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  7;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  21; 
Cairnross,  Nov.  4 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pidulski,  (calls  at  Gydnia),  Gydnia-America  Line. 
Oct.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Oct.  7  and  21;  Rosalind,  Oct, 
28  and  Nov.  11— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
Oct.  7;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Railway  and  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  9; 
Newfoundland,  Oct.  12;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  26 — both  Furness  Line, 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Greenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Oct.  12;  Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  26 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line.  Oct.  13 
and  29". 
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To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cavalier,  Oct.  14;  Cathcart.  Oct.  28 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Oct.  9;  Lillemor,  Oct.  23 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
Oct.  7;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Oct.  21;  Chomedy,  Nov.  4 — all  Canadian 
National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 
Oct.  9;  Silversandal,  Oct.  30;  Chinese  Prince,  Nov.  20— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — A  steamer.  Java-New  York  Line,  October. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Oct.  12;  Heian  Maru,  Oct.  26;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Nov.  14: — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Oct.  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Nov.  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Nov.  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Nov.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion 
(does  not  call  at  Manila),  Oct.  27;  Tantalus..  Nov.  17 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverash,  Oct.  31;  Bintang,  Nov.  29 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Monowai,  Oct.  9;  Niagara,  Nov.  6 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  October. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttclton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki  (calls 
at  Apia),  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Oct.  13. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Boren,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct.  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Oct.  19;  Nebraska, 
Nov.  2 — both  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam-,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Europa,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Oct.  26. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Francisco,  Oct.  10;  San 
Antonio,  Oct.  14;  Wisconsin,  Oct.  27 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Nordstjernan,  Oct.  9;  Argentina,  Oct.  31;  Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  5 
— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct.  10. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Cressington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Oct.  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Metro  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Oct.  15 ;  Siantar,  Nov.  6 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  20. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Shipper,  Oct.  9;  Pacific  Ranger.  Oct.  23 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester)  ;  California  Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam 
and  Havre),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd..  Oct.  12;  Abraham  Lincoln  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo). 
Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  17;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Southampton,  Rotterdam  and 
Glasgow),  Royal  Mail  Lines,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20;  Europa  (calls  at  Rotterdam.  Gothenburg,  Copen- 
hagen and  Hull  but  not  at  Liverpool),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Oct.  26;  Moveria  (calls  at 
Glasgow).  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Oct.  29. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Bessemer  City.  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd..  Oct.  10;  Wink- 
leigh,  Oct.  15;  Hopecraig,  Oct.  20;  Swensby,  Oct.  25;  Umberleigh.  Oct.  25 — all  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Oct.  17. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Ixion,  Dodwell  &  Co..  Oct.  9. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NjS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5.  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:   Richard  Grew,  Trade   Commissioner.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 

Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.    (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 

Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.   Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 

office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Rentier's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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BRAZILIAN  MARKET  FOR  CODFISH 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  18,  1935. — Available  Brazilian  statistics  for 
complete  years  indicate  the  imports  of  codfish  up  to  and  including  the  calendar 
year  1934  as  follows: — 


Years  Metric  Tons  Value  in  Contos  Value  in  £1,000 

1930    35,392  69,005  1,585 

1931    22,399  45,527  736 

1932    26,340  42,968  606 

1933    26,162  43,646  581 

1934    18,793  36,714  371 


It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  imports  of  codfish  have  decreased 
approximately  47  per  cent,  comparing  1934  with  the  year  1930.  Undoubtedly 
the  principal  cause  of  this  decline  may  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  adverse 
exchange  conditions.  The  effect  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  codfish  was 
considered  a  luxury  article  and  importers  were  therefore  unable  to  obtain 
foreign  exchange  for  payments  abroad,  except  after  prolonged  periods  of  wait- 
ing. The  second  effect  of  exchange  was  that  through  the  depreciated  value  in 
milreis  in  terms  of  foreign  currency  the  cost  of  imported  codfish  steadily 
increased  until  it  became  almost  a  luxury  instead  of  a  primary  foodstuff. 

Prices  of  olive  oil  also  increased,  and  as  apparently  the  largest  consumption 
of  codfish  is  in  the  form  of  codfish  a  la  Portuguese,  a  dish  in  which  the  codfish 
is  cooked  in  olive  oil  and  the  oil  used  as  a  sauce,  codfish  consumption  decreased 
as  more  and  more  people  were  unable  to  afford  this  dish. 
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TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

At  one  time  it  was  customary  to  allow  terms  of  sixty  and  even  ninety  days 
to  Brazilian  importers.  Since  1930,  however,  this  has  steadily  lost  favour.  A 
large  percentage  of  Scotch  fish  used  to  be  exported  to  this  market  on  consign- 
ment, but  owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  payment  for  imported  goods 
by  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  where  no  draft  was  available,  it  became  very  difficult, 
and  to-day  there  is  little  fish  moving  on  these  terms.  Generally  speaking,  all 
codfish  shipped  to  the  Brazilian  market  is  paid  cash  against  documents,  and 
Canadian  exporters  are  not  recommended  to  accept  business  on  any  other  terms. 

COMPETITION 

Local  competition  is  principally  offered  by  fresh  fish  at  seaboard  localities, 
locally  dried  fish  in  the  interior,  and  dried  beef.  In  order  to  prevent  too  great 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  control  the  maxi- 
mum price  for  certain  of  the  staple  foodstuffs  such  as  dried  beef,  and  these 
prices  have  remained  fairly  constant  throughout  that  period  during  which  cod- 
fish prices  have  increased.  As  a  result  local  competition  from  this  source  is  very 
keen. 

The  Federal  Government  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  certain  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments, have  been  exerting  every  effort  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  drying 
and  preserving  of  local  fish,  and  this  is  becoming  an  industry  of  no  little  import- 
ance in  Brazil. 

Outside  competition  comes  primarily  from  Newfoundland,  Great  Britain 
(Scotland),  and  Norway.  The  northern  states  are  in  the  main  supplied  by  New- 
foundland, whereas  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  other  southern  states  draw 
their  supplies  from  Canada,  Norway,  and  Great  Britain.  The  following  three 
tables  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  fish  imported,  the  value  in  milreis,  and  the 
value  in  dollars  converted  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  ruling  for  each  year. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  general  decrease  in  imports  which  was  mentioned  earlier 
hase  been  borne  more  or  less  equally  by  all  shippers  to  the  Brazilian  market, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States.  In  this  respect  it  is  quite  probable  that 
these  exports  are  actually  Canadian  fish  in  transit. 

Quantity  in  Kilos 

1930  1931  1932  1933  1934 


Germany   218,081  80,395  81,975  71,564  116,764 

United  States   256,377  203,212  58,000  252,070  214,876 

France    779,991  11,823  950  55,100  58,870 

Great  Britain   373,407  7,693,868  8,143,758  7,773,553  5,577,342 

Iceland   376,515  47,560  8,700   

Norway    6,417,800  2,739,428  4,561,803  4,752,198  3,012,025 

Canada   1,509,775  613,550  453,382    118,900 

Newfoundland   15,418,384  11,001,869  13,018,221  13,218,344  9,601,826 

Sweden    8,700    28,130  26,100 

Others   32,854  7,663  13,350  11,198  66,297 

Value  in  Milreis 

1930  1931  1932  1933  1934 

Germany   424,746  166,630  152,063  136,276  284,473 

United  States   393,363  365,255  107,009  489,688  430,949 

France   1,418,025  33,302  2.533  88,213  95.427 

Great  Britain   21,927,073  19,535,330  15,158,757  13,897.649  11,830,078 

Iceland   717,041  73,299  10,022   

Norway   12,999,723  5.384.773  7,443,473  8,460,915  6,872,599 

Canada   2,862,279  1,271,246  851.078    208.428 

Newfoundland   28,159,563  18,671,902  19,204,700  20,486,931  16,756,045 

Sweden   16.733    49,761  55.308 

Others   86;316  24,555  38,804  36,987  180,693 
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Value  in  Dollars 

1930  •     1931  1932  1933  1934 

Germany                                         46,722  11,664  10,644  10,902  19,913 

United  States  ..                            43,269  25,567  7,490  39,175  30,166 

France                                          155,982  2,345  177  7,057  6,679 

Great  Britain                              2,411,978      1,367,473  1,061,112  1,111,811  828,105 

Iceland                                          78,874  5,130  701   

Norway                                     1.429,969  376,934  521,043  676,873  481,081 

Canada                                        314.850  88,987  59,575    14,589 

Newfoundland                            3,097,551  1,307,033  1,344,329  1,638.954  1,172,923 

Sweden                                             1.840    3,980  3,871 

Others                                              9,494  1,718  2,716  2,958  12,648 


CANADIAN  CODFISH  ON  THE  BRAZILIAN  MARKET 

Exports  of  Canadian  codfish  during  the  last  three  years  have  been  con- 
siderably reduced  along  with  those  of  other  countries.  Although  Canadian  cod- 
fish is  preferred  for  its  size,  good  cure,  and  excellent  flavour  to  Scottish  and 
Norwegian  fish,  it  will  only  be  consumed  by  that  part  of  the  population  with 
the  higher  purchasing  power,  so  long  as  prices  tend  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  Scottish  and  Norwegian  shippers.  It  is  considered  by  local  agents 
that  Canadian  codfish  sales  to  this  market  should  be  capable  of  expansion, 
particularly  in  the  Sao  Paulo  (Santos)  market,  which  caters  principally  to  the 
more  southern  states  where  colour  is  not  as  important  a  factor  as  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  MARKET 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Newfoundland  supplies  the  northern  Brazilian 
states,  where  the  tropical  weather  requires  a  specially  good  keeping  cure  which 
is  well  satisfied  by  the  small  Newfoundland  ling  fish.  These  fish,  packed  in 
barrels  and  half  barrels,  dominate  that  market. 

Norwegian  fish  are  shore  fish,  sun-dried  first  and  then  cured  by  artificial 
drying.  These  fish  are  Government  graded,  and  each  shipment  is  accompanied 
by  a  Government  certificate,  which  enhances  the  confidence  of  the  Brazilian 
importer.  The  export  grades  of  the  Norwegian  fish  are  in  accordance  with  size 
and  are  termed  "  Porto,"  "  Imperial,"  "  Regular,"  and  "  Inferior." 

Norwegian  cod,  because  of  its  preliminary  sun  cure,  is  not  as  white  as  the 
Scottish  fish  but  has  a  slightly  better  flavour,  which  makes  it  very  popular. 

Scottish  fish  are  of  large  size  and,  being  artificially  dried  in  kilns,  are  very 
white.  Dealers  state  that  the  kiln-drying  prejudices  the  flavour  and  keeping 
qualities,  but  the  retail  purchaser  is  attracted  by  the  clean  white  colour  and  is 
inclined  to  pay  a  premium  on  appearance. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  market  demands  a  thoroughly  hard-cured  fish,  white 
being  preferred  to  dark-coloured.  The  market  demands  a  large-sized  fish 
averaging  thirty-five  fish  per  box  of  58  kilos.  A  limited  market  exists  for  extra 
large  fish  of  twenty-five  fish  per  box,  while,  except  for  the  seasons  of  Christmas 
and  Lent,  there  is  little  demand  for  the  small-sized  fish  of  forty  or  more  per 
box.  During  these  two  festival  seasons  the  demand  for  fish  increases  tremend- 
ously and  the  market  for  the  small  size  is  quite  good. 

Generally  speaking,  price  differences  are  approximately  15  to  20  milreis 
per  box,  per  grade  difference. 

PACKING 

With  the  exception  of  barrels  and  half-barrels,  which  are  well  known  in 
northern  Brazil,  all  fish  must  be  packed  in  wooden  boxes  of  58  kilos  net  and 
half-boxes  of  29  kilos  net.   Unless  this  packing  is  carried  out,  local  dealers 
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show  no  interest.  Attached  is  a  diagram  indicating  construction  and  dimensions 
of  box, 


The  above  is  a  specimen  of  a  full  sized  58  kilos  net  case. 

The  gross  weight  of  this  case  is  usually  about  70  kilos.    It  measures  32  inches  x  22  inches  x 
10  inches. 

The  half,  which  is  much  used  in  Rio  den  Sao  Paulo,  contains  29  kilos  net  weight  of  fish  and 
weighs  about  35  kilos  gross.    It  measures  27 J  inches  x  17  inches  x  8  inches. 

Marking — The  cases  should  be  marked  in  very  clear  black  letters,  and  each  case  must  be 
numbered  consecutively,  i.e.  "No.  1,"  "No.  2'',  etc. 

Packing — The  fish  must  be  packed  in  tightly,  with  the  backs  of  the  fish  outwards. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Codfish  imported  into  Brazil  is  usually  sold  through  commission  agents  to 
the  larger  wholesale  dealers  who  import  direct  for  their  own  account.  The  usual 
agent's  commission  is  5  per  cent,  terms  cash  against  documents.  All  quotations 
should  be  c.i.f.  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Santos  for  southern  shipments,  inclusive  of 
commission. 

DUTIES 

Duties  are  0-440  milreis  plus  10  per  cent  per  kilo,  net  weight  of  fish.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  translate  this  into  dollars,  as  exchange  is  constantly  fluctuating; 
however,  on  the  basis  of  1934  exchange  rate,  this  works  out  at  approximately 
3-4  cents  per  kilo. 

PRICE  TREND 

Below  is  set  out  the  average  prices  paid  by  wholesalers  for  codfish  delivered 
store.  These  are  the  average  prices  obtained  as  between  Norwegian  and 
Scottish  fish,  and  as  there  is  usually  a  difference  of  10  milreis  between  the 
Scottish  and  Norwegian,  there  remains  but  to  add  5  milreis  for  the  former  and 
deduct  5  milreis  from  the  latter  to  make  the  approximate  average  price  for 
each.  The  difference  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  fish  on  the  market. 
These  prices  should  then  be  reduced  by  about  40  milreis.  This  deduction  repre- 
sents 5  per  cent  commission,  duties,  cartage,  port  taxes,  and  other  minor  taxes, 
and  the  resulting  price  will  represent  the  c.i.f.  price  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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1934 
January . 
February 
.March  .  . 
April.  .. 
May  ..  . 
June . . 


Codfish 
Milreis 
163 
180 
170 
185 
210 
185 


Saithe 
(Hake) 
Milreis 
136 
140 
136 
136 
132 
136 


1934 
July  .  . 
August  . . 
September 
October  .  . 
November 
December 


Codfish 
Milreis 
165 
166 
185 
190 
195 
190 


Note.— One  milreis  =  7.1  cents. 


Saithe 
(Hake) 
Milreis 
136 
140 
140 
142 
144 
148 


In  the  Sao  Paulo  market  the  price  for  Scottish  and  Norwegian  cod  is  the 
same,  as  colour  preference  is  not  so  marked. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  are  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
will  begin  his  tour  in  November.  Following  are  their  itineraries  as  at  present 
arranged: — 

Mr.  Poussette 


Quebec  Oct.  17 

Campbellton,  Bathurst, 

Chatham  and  Newcastle  Oct.  19  to  22 

Sackville  Oct.  23 

Stewiacke  Oct.  24 

Halifax  Oct.  25  to  29 

St.  John  Oct.  30  and  31 

Fredericton  Nov.  1 


Montreal  district  and 

Eastern  Townships..   ..Nov.  2  to  19 

Ottawa  Nov.  21  to  23 

Brockville  Nov.  25 

Kingston  Nov.  26 

Belleville  Nov.  27 

Oshawa  Nov.  28 

Toronto  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  13 


Mr.  Langley 


Ottawa  Oct.  21  and  22 

Arnprior,  Renfrew,  and 

Pembroke  Oct.  23  and  25 

Peterborough  Oct.  28 

Toronto,  Newton,  Oak- 

ville,  Oshawa  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  18 

Guelph  Nov.  19 


Gait  Nov.  20 

Kitchener  Nov.  21 

Stratford  Nov.  22 

London  Nov.  25  and  26 

Sarnia  and  Windsor  .  .  . .  Nov.  27 

Walkerville  Nov.  28 

Hamilton  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  2 


Mr.  Bull 

Montreal  Oct.  12  and  14  Lunenburg  and  Bridge- 
Quebec  City  and  Levis  . .  Oct.  15  water  Oct.  29 

Moncton  Oct.  18  Truro  and  South  Brook- 

Charlottetown  Oct.  21  field  Oct.  30  and  31 

St.  John  Oct.  23  to  26  Halifax  Nov.  1  to  6 

Kentville  Oct.  28 

Mr.  McColl 

Vancouver  Nov.  4  to  14  Winnipeg  Nov.  18  to  Dec.  2 

New  Westminster  Nov.  15 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  for 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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TRADE  OF  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA,  1934 

G.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  August  30,  1935. — According  to  official  statistics  recently- 
issued,  the  trade  of  Southern  Rhodesia  continued  to  improve  steadily  through- 
out 1934.  The  improvement  is  attributed  mainly  to  expansion  in  the  gold  min- 
ing industry  as  a  result  of  the  "  gold  premium." 

During  1934  the  production  of  gold  amounted  to  691,000  ounces  valued  at 
the  record  figure  of  £4,696,000,  an  increase  of  £680,000  over  the  previous  year. 
The  base  metal  industry  showed  general  improvement,  although  production 
remained  below  normal  and  prices  low.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  indus- 
try was  an  increase  in  the  production  of  chrome  to  79,500  tons  valued  at 
£241,000  as  compared  with  38,600  tons  valued  at  £106,000  in  1933.  The  increase 
in  coal  production  to  708,700  tons  (£311,000)  as  against  533,500  tons  (£241,000) 
in  the  preceding  year  was  in  itself  indicative  of  improved  economic  conditions. 
The  production  of  asbestos  also  increased  in  quantity,  although  it  decreased  in 
value. 

Agriculture  did  not  fully  share  the  general  improvement.  Parts  of  the 
colony  suffered  from  lack  of  rain,  and  sporadic  outbreaks  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease  stopped  temporarily  the  exports  of  cattle  and  chilled  and  frozen  meat. 
On  the  whole,  however,  weather  conditions  were  better  than  in  the  previous 
season,  and  exports  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  improved  somewhat 
over  1933. 

The  secondary  industries  of  the  colony  made  steady  progress,  and  the  dis- 
tributive trades,  particularly  the  motor  trade,  shared  in  the  general  improve- 
ment. The  issue  of  building  permits  for  business  premises  in  the  principal 
towns  revealed  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  future  on  the  part  of  the  commercial 
community. 

The  values  of  total  imports  and  exports,  including  re-exports,  during  the 

past  five  years  were  as  follows: — 


Imports  Exports 

1930                                                                            £7,529,439  £7,496,955 

1931                                                                              5,685,529  5,894.099 

1932                                                                              4.272.127  5.387,251 

1933                                                                              4.581,057  5,481,097 

1934                                                                             5,309,254  6,560,883 


The  above  export  figures  do  not  include  the  values  of  the  "  gold  premium," 
which  were  estimated  at  £943,000  for  1932,  £1,270,000  for  1933,  and  £1,844,000 
for  1934,  and  which,  if  included,  make  the  total  exports  £6,330,251,  £6,751,097, 
and  £8,404,883  respectively  for  these  years.  Taking  this  factor  into  considera- 
tion, exports  in  1934  increased  in  value  by  £1,653,786  or  24-5  per  cent  over  1933, 
while  imports  increased  by  £728,197  or  15-9  per  cent,  and  the  favourable  balance 
of  trade  amounted  to  £3,095,629  as  compared  with  £2,170,040  in  1933,  an 
increase  of  £925,589. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  imports,  according  to  the  main  groups  into  which  imports  are 
classified,  into  the  colony  for  the  years  1933  and  1934  were  as  follows: — 

Imports  into  Southern  Rhodesia 


1933  1934 

Animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products..    ..  £     19.332  £  31719 

Foodstuffs   432,389  496,317 

Ales,  spirits,  wines  and  beverages  (potable)   .  .    .  .  102,617  118.843 

Spirits,  non-potable   12,446  12.794 

Tobacco   13,110  19.007 

Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel   1.065.836  1.075.206 

Metals,  metal  manufactures,  machinery  and  vehicles  1,189.960  1,767.834 

Minerals,  earthenware,  glassware  and  cement  .  .    .  .  73,047  75.564 

Oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints  and  varnish   258,042  269,454 
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1933 

1934 

286,546 

322,487 

196,067 

222,708 

143,678 

173  316 

137,997 

158,323 

97,778 

99,787 

341,102 

349,860 

£4,369,947 

£5,193,219 

64,285 

77,424 

146,825 

38,611 

£4,581,057 

£5,309,254 

Imports  into  Southern  Rhodesia — Concluded 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers  

Leather,  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof  

Wood,  cane,  wicker  and  manufactures  thereof .  . 

Books,  paper  and  stationery  

Jewellery,    timepieces,    fancy    goods    and  musical 

instruments  

Miscellaneous  

Total  private  merchandise  

Government  stores  

Specie  

Total  

It  will  be  noted  that  increased  imports  occurred  in  1934  in  every  class  of 
private  merchandise.  The  greatest  increase  in  value  was  in  imports  of  the 
metals  group,  £577,874;  followed  by  foodstuffs,  £63,928;  and  the  drugs  group, 
£35,941.  The  highest  percentage  increase  was  in  imports  of  the  animals  group, 
64-1  per  cent;  followed  by  the  metals  group,  48-6  per  cent;  and  tobacco,  45 
per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  metals  group  was  common  to  all  the  commodities  fall- 
ing within  it,  but  was  most  outstanding  in  imports  of  motor  vehicles,  mining 
and  other  machinery,  and  railway  material.  The  increase  in  foodstuffs  was 
also  general,  but  was  largest  in  the  cases  of  butter  and  sugar.  Sodium  cyanide, 
cattle  dip,  fertilizers,  and  medicinal  preparations  were  mainly  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  drugs  group.  The  increase  in  the  animals  group  was  due 
to  the  removal  of  the  restrictions,  resulting  from  the  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  on  the  importation  of  breeding  cattle  and  slaughter  sheep  from  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

In  the  following  notes  the  principal  imports  are  listed  under  convenient 
headings.  The  figures  for  1933  are  shown  in  parentheses  following  the  1934 
figures: — 

Motor  Vehicles,  etc.— Motor  cars.  £273,743  (£175,292);  motor  trucks,  £74,305  (£36,999); 
motor  spirit,  £82,749"  (£78.732) ;  motor  car  tires,  £72,132  (£48,436)  ;  motor  car  parts  and 
accessories,  £41,683  (£49,311). 

Motor  car  imports  in  1934  totalled  the  record  number  of  1,971.  The  number  of  motor 
trucks  imported,  viz.  625,  was  also  a  record,  being  more  than  double  the  number  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Textile  Manufactures.— Cotton  piece-goods,  £283,473  (£277,253) ;  blankets  and  rugs, 
cotton.  £53560  (£58.566) ;  soft  haberdashery,  £52,531  (£53,241) ;  silk  and  rayon  piece-goods, 
£51,228  (£56,483);  furnishing  drapery,  other,  £45,550  (£37.340). 

The  slight  increase  in  imports  of  cotton  piece-goods  is  attributed  in  part  to  expansion 
in  the  colony's  clothing  factories. 

Apparel— Outer  garments,  £207,237  (£206,620) ;  underclothing,  cotton,  £80,054  (£80,685) ; 
footwear,  leather,  men's,  £33.892  (£37.305);  underclothing,  woollen  and  other,  £33204  (£31.- 
538) ;  hats  and  caps,  £30,957  (£32,969) ;  footwear,  leather,  women's,  £30,235  (£36,043) ;  foot- 
wear, canvas,  rubber-soled,  £21,695  (£16,331). 

Mining  Material. — Machinery,  other.  £145.654  (£96.957) ;  blasting  compounds,  £147,978 
(£178,409) ;   sodium  cyanide,  £95,897  (£84,235) .  > 

The  smaller  value  of  blasting  compounds  imported  in  1934  does  not  denote  a  fall  in 
quantities.  Imports  amounted  to  4,066,564  pound®  in  1934  as  against  3,365,685  pounds  in 
1933. 

Foodstuffs  and  Drink.— Sugar,  £85.544  (£75.471);  whisky,  £70.770  (£63.267);  wheat  in 
the  grain,  £33,734  (£37,222);  fruit,  fresh,  £32.959  (£29,771). 

Commodities  Used  by  the  Agricultural  Industry. — Fertilizers,  £62,394  (£57.448) ;  bags, 
jute,  for  grain,  etc.,  £61,680  (£53.063) ;  ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators  and  parts,  £33,810 
(£30,514) . 

The  increase  in  imports  of  fertilizers,  especially  superphosphates,  was  largely  the  result 
of  a  record  tobacco  crop.  The  increased  imports  of  jute  bags  was/  necessitated  by  the 
improvement  in  the  overseas  price  of  maize  and  a  high  yield  per  acre. 

Miscellaneous.— Industrial  machinery  n.e.e.,  £104.528  (£69.754)  ;  engines,  £68,217  (£52.- 
672) ;  iron  and  steel  pipes  and  piping,  £54,500  (£37,601) ;  bicycles,  tricycles  and  parts, 
5933-2  h 
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£50,796  (£45;347);  oils,  mineral,  lubricating,  £47,204  (£40,781);  wooden  furniture,  other, 
£47,152  (£39,595);  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  me.e.,  £43,067  (£36,9'40) ;  iron  and  steel, 
sheet,  galvanized  and  corrugated,  £39,448  (£33,756) ;  electrical  machinery,  other,  £37,834 
(£18,956). 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  IMPORT  TRADE 

Imports  of  private  merchandise  from  British  countries  amounted  in  value 
to  £3,933,000  in  1934  as  compared  to  £3,340,000  in  1933,  an  increase  of  £593,000 
or  17-8  per  cent.  Imports  from  foreign  countries,  however,  amounted  to 
£1,260,000  as  against  £1,030,000  in  1933,  an  increase  of  £230,000  or  22-3  per 
cent.  The  share  of  the  British  countries  in  the  import  trade  dropped  slightly 
therefore  in  1934  to  75-7  per  cent  as  compared  to  76-4  per  cent  in  1933. 

Of  the  principal  British  sources  of  imports,  the  United  Kingdom's  share 
dropped  to  46-2  per  cent  in  1934  (47-9  per  cent  in  1933).  South  Africa's  share 
rose  to  20-1  per  cent  (19-5  per  cent)  and  Canada's  to  4-5  per  cent  (3-7  per 
cent).  Of  the  chief  foreign  sources,  the  United  States  increased  her  share  to 
8-7  per  cent  (7-5  per  cent),  and  Portuguese  East  Africa  to  2-7  per  cent  (1-9 
per  cent),  while  Japan's  share  dropped  to  2-2  per  cent  (2-5  per  cent),  and  Ger- 
many's to  2-1  per  cent  (2-4  per  cent). 

Canada's  share  of  the  import  trade 

As  has  been  noted  above,  Canada's  share  of  the  imports  of  private  mer- 
chandise increased  to  4-5  per  cent  in  1934  as  compared  to  3-7  per  cent  in  1933, 
the  values  of  imports  from  Canada  in  the  two  years  being  £231,819  and  £162,722 
respectively,  an  increase  of  42-5  per  cent.  The  rise  was  due  principally  to  larger 
purchases  of  Canadian  motor  vehicles  and  motor  car  tires. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  will  serve  to  show  the  competitive  situa- 
tion in  1934  and  1933  in  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Southern  Rhodesia 
in  which  Canadian  exporters  are  interested.  The  1933  figures  are  in  paren- 
theses:— 

Motor  Cars.— Total,  £273,743  (£175,292) :  United  States,  £85,562  (£34,471) ;  South  Africa, 
£70,902  (£33,065);  United  Kingdom,  £58,963  (£69,034);  Canada,  £57,516  (£37,229). 

Motor  Trucks.— Total,  £74,305  (£36,999)  :  Canada,  £36.838  (£23.522) ;  South  Africa, 
£16,663  (£7,869);   United  States,  £14,9'52  (£1,937);   United  Kingdom,  £5,702  (£3,561). 

Motor  Truck  Chassis.— Total.  £12,527  (£10,132):  United  Kingdom,  £5,624  (£4,751); 
United  States,  £4,137  (£1776);  Canada,  £2,766  (£3,605). 

Motor  Car  Parts  and  Accessories.— -Total,  £49.311  (£41,683)  :  United  States,  £21,676 
(£25,543);   United  Kingdom,  £14.048  (£12,157);   Canada,  £3,262  (£10,175). 

Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultivators  and  Parts.— -Total,  £33,810  (£30,514):  United  Kingdom, 
£10.468  (£9,370)  ;  Germany,  £8.809  (£13,243) ;  United  States,  £4,919  (£2,968) ;  Canada,  £3.684 
(£2,213);  Poland,  £2,553  (nil). 

Typewriters  and  Parts.— Total,  £8,310  (£3.964) :  Canada,  £3,887  (£1.512) ;  United  States, 
£2,193  (£1,694);   United  Kingdom,  £2.140  (£727). 

Pipes  and  Piping,  Iron  and  Steel— Total,  £54,500  (£37,601) :  United  Kingdom.  £41,524 
(£28,987);   Poland,  £6,647  (£695);   Germany,  £3,215  (£1,617);   Canada,  £2,070  (£721). 

Electrical  Material  (not  including  Cable  and  Wire).— Total,  £24.830  (£20,420):  United 
Kingdom,  £14,388  (£13,150);  Canada,  £3,725  (£2,588);  United  States,  £2,714  (£1,805). 

Sodium  Cyanide.— Total,  £95,897  (£84,29'5) :  United  Kingdom,  £73,969  (£66,191)  ;  Canada, 
£19,347  (£16.632). 

Footwear,  Canvas,  Walking  and  Sporting  (Rubber-soled). — Total,  £21,695  (£16,331): 
Straits  Settlements,  £12,569  (£11.053);  India.  £4.197  (£2,031);  Hongkong.  £1.629  (£631); 
South  Africa,  £1,358  (£200);  United  Kingdom,  £1,172  (£1,337);  Canada,  £267  (£300). 

Motor  Car  Tires.— Total,  £72,132  (£48,436) :  United  Kingdom,  £37.996  (£36,729") ;  Canada, 
£26,018  (£7,503);  Belgium,  £4,146  (£51). 

Motor  Car  Tubes.— Total,  £11,194  (£7,874):  United  Kingdom,  £7,057  (£6,550);  Canada, 
£3,125  (£971). 

Pine,  Unmanufactured.— Total,  £31,491  (£24,646):  Finland.  £15,898  (£10,206);  Sweden, 
£7,670  (£8,340);  United  States,  £6,040  (£4,542);   Canada,  £652  (£1,055). 
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Paper,  Printing.— Total,  £14,916  (£12,753):  United  Kingdom,  £7,012  (£6,280);  Canada, 
£2,858  (£3,421);  Norway,  £2,264  (£1,186). 

Bands  and  Belting,  Driving.— Total,  £19.067  (£17,342) :  United  Kingdom,  £8,651  (£7,999) ; 
United  States,  £5,082  (£6,864);  Canada,  £4,738  (£2,434). 

Wheat.— Total,  £33,734  (£37,222):  Canada,  £17,343  (£14,707);  Australia,  £14,985  (£19,- 
587). 

Flour  and  Meal,  Wheaten.— Total,  £9,072  (£11,854):  Australia,  £3,560  (£4,928);  South 
Africa,  £2,864  (£1,535);  Canada,  £2:538  (£5,355). 

Fish,  Preserved.— -Total,  £18,307  (£16,482) :  United  Kingdom,  £4,472  (£4,733) ;  Norway, 
£3,957  (£3,117);  Russia,  £3,902  (£3.934);   Canada,  £2,011  (£1,358). 

Milk,  Desiccated.— Total,  £2,610  (£1,820)  :  Canada,  £2,276  (£1,433);  United  States,  £204 
(£286). 

Hosiery  other  than  Woollen  and  Cotton.— Total,  £20,343  (£22,183):  Canada,  £9,795 
(£7,703);  United  Kingdom,  £5,9'32  (£7,919);  United  States,  £1,747  (£2,925). 


EXPORTS 

Re-exports  £orm  an  abnormally  large  part  of  the  total  exports  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  and,  as  the  export  and  re-export  trades  of  the  colony  differ  widely 
in  character,  it  is  advisable  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  following  table, 
therefore,  shows  the  exports  of  Southern  Rhodesian  products  and  re-exports 
separately  for  the  years  1933  and  1934: — 

Exports  and  Re-exports  of  Southern  Rhodesia 

Exports  Re-exports 

1933            1934  1933  1934 

Animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products    £     72,146    £   158,390  £    2,225  £  2,038 

Foodstuffs                                                            461,571        453,006  58,899  68,391 

Ales,  spirits,  wines  and  beverages                        33,826         46,677  15,142  16,146 

Spirits,  etc.,  non-potable                                                5               16  659  942 

Tobacco                                                               499,999        830,670  2,534  3,201 

Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel                         28,994         42,318  183,405  217,595 

Metals,  machinery  and  vehicles                          2,754.051      3,150,483  176,380  289,411 

Minerals,  earthenware  and  glassware  .  .   .  .        695,395        850.061  6,528  7,215 

Oils,  waxes,  paints,  etc                                          26,775         28,296  81,311  80,167 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers                               2,621  .         4,447  28,269  29,011 

Leather,  rubber  and  manufactures                             434             633  45,225  49,210 

Wood,  cane,  wicker  and  manufactures..   ..          26,808         38,628  14,506  14,541 

Books,  paper  and  stationery                                  13,402          13,179  16,420  17,101 

Jewellery,  timepieces,  fancy  goods,  etc.   . .              281              255  18,167  20,051 

Miscellaneous..'                                                         970           3,204  34,318  48,284 

Goods  removed  in  bond   4,746  2,335 

Total  private  merchandise   £4,617.278    £5,620,263    £688,734  £865,639 

Government  stores   18.375         37.719         7,823  8,834 

Specie   148,887  28,428 

£4,635,653    £5.657,982    £845,444  £902,901 

The  above  export  figures  do  not  include  the  gold  premium  which,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  was  estimated  at  £1,270,000  in  1933  and  £1,844,000  in  1934. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  Southern  Rhodesian  produce,  twelve 
of  the  fifteen  groups  into  which  exports  of  private  merchandise  are  divided 
showed  increases  over  1933,  and  in  the  case  of  re-exports,  thirteen. 

Aside  from  the  increase  in  gold  exports,  which  has  already  been  commented 
upon,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  export  trade  in  Southern  Rhodesian  produce 
was  the  remarkable  increase  in  unmanufactured  tobacco  as  a  result  of  a  record 
crop  of  26,792,000  pounds.  Of  this,  21,186,000  pounds  (£770,000)  was  exported 
as  compared  to  12,155,000  pounds  (£447,000)  in  1933.  The  United  Kingdom, 
as  usual,  was  the  most  important  purchaser,  taking  16,000,000  pounds  in  1934 
as  against  10,000,000  pounds  in  the  preceding  year. 

Exports  of  chrome  increased  to  72,600  tons  in  1934  (35,500  tons  in  1933) , 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  larger  shipments  to  the  United  States  and  Norway,  while 
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exports  of  asbestos  increased  to  32,000  tons  (30,000  tons  in  1933),  mainly  owing 
to  larger  purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  and  Japan. 

Exports  of  maize  fell  by  one-half  to  66,721,000  pounds  in  1934  (132,850,000 
pounds  in  1933).  The  chief  reason  was  a  shortage  of  maize  stocks  early  in 
1934,  due  to  the  small  crop  in  1933.  Outbreaks  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
July  and  December  occasioned  a  temporary  halt  in  exports  of  cattle  and  chilled 
meat  and  a  decline  in  exports  of  the  latter  to  £106,000  in  1934  (£127,000  in 
1933).  The  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  value  of  hides  exported  was  mainly 
due  to  heavy  purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent.  The  open- 
ing of  a  canning  factory  at  West  Nicholson  opened  up  a  new  trade  in  meat 
extracts  and  preserved  meat,  exports  of  which  exceeded  £40,000  in  1934. 

Exports  of  cement  increased  to  241,130,000  pounds  in  1934  (10,708,000 
pounds  in  1933)  as  a  result  of  building  activity  at  Lusaka  (the  new  capital  of 
Northern  Rhodesia),  greater  mining  activity  in  that  colony,  and  the  building 
boom  in  South  Africa. 

Other  products  of  the  secondary  industries  which  enjoyed  increased  exports 
in  1934  were  coke;  ale,  beer  and  stout;  clothing;  cigarettes;  and  wheaten  flour 
and  meal. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  re-exports  was  the  marked  increase  in  the 
trade  with  Northern  Rhodesia  to  £620,000  (excluding  government  stores  and 
specie)  as  compared  to  £514,000  in  1933. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE   EXPORT  TRADE 

The  export  trade  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is  overwhelmingly  with  British 
countries.  Of  the  total  exports  (including  re-exports)  of  private  merchandise 
in  1934,  64-0  per  cent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  16*1  per  cent  to 
Northern  Rhodesia,  7  per  cent  to  South  Africa,  and  0-4  per  cent  to  Canada. 
The  exports  to  all  British  countries  in  1934  amounted  to  88-2  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  as  against  89-1  per  cent  in  1933. 

The  chief  foreign  markets  were  Portuguese  East  Africa,  which  in  1934  took 
5-1  per  cent  of  the  total,  of  which,  however,  4-3  per  cent  represented  products 
for  export  overseas  (chiefly  asbestos  for  the  Continent  of  Europe),  followed  by 
the  United  States,  1-7  per  cent;  the  Belgian  Congo,  1*4  per  cent;  Norway,  1 
per  cent;  Italy,  0-7  per  cent;  and  Belgium,  Holland,  Japan,  and  China,  each 
of  which  took  0-4  per  cent.  Exports  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  11-8  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  1934  as  compared  with  10-9  per  cent  in  1933. 

The  above  figures,  however,  do  not  fully  disclose  Southern  Rhodesia's 
dependence  on  the  United  Kingdom  market,  as  they  include  re-exports  which 
go  chiefly  to  Northern  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  If  the  exports  of  Southern 
Rhodesian  products  alone  be  considered,  the  United  Kingdom  in  1934  took  73-2 
per  cent  of  the  total  value,  while  Northern  Rhodesia  took  7-5  per  cent,  and 
South  Africa  5  per  cent. 

In  the  past  Canada  has  not  been  an  important  market  for  Southern 
Rhodesia,  but  in  1934  a  large  shipment  of  maize,  valued  at  £23,740,  was 
exported  to  Canada. 

NEW  RUBBER  FACTORY  FOR  BOMBAY 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  August  22,  1935. — A  new  rubber  factory  commenced  operations 
in  Bombay  about  the  middle  of  last  month  under  the  title  of  "  The  Supreme 
Rubber  Co.  Ltd."  The  company  is  organized  on  a  private  limited  liability 
basis  with  a  capital  of  Rs. 125,000. 

The  primary  object  of  the  company  is  to  produce  rubber  shoes  or  sandal.-, 
cycle  tubes  and  tires  as  well  as  other  articles  of  rubber  required  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  bicycles  and  carriage  tires.  Raw  rubber  is  obtained  from  the  states 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin  in  South  India,  and  as  far  as  possible  all  other 
materials  are  secured  within  the  country.  It  is  stated  that  these  raw  materials 
can  be  obtained  in  India  at  50  per  cent  less  than  what  any  other  country  must 
pay  for  them. 

Production  and  factory  management  is  at  present  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Japanese  expert;  but  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  employ  Indians  only  as 
they  become  expert  in  methods  of  manufacture.  It  is  anticipated  that  within 
a  few  months  the  production  of  rubber-soled  shoes  or  sandals  will  be  1,500 
pairs  per  day,  and  after  this  has  been  accomplished,  efforts  will  be  directed 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  other  lines  for  which  the  machinery  has  already 
been  installed.  The  management  of  this  organization  is  closely  connected  with 
a  firm  making  cycle  parts  which  now  proposes  producing  the  frames  also,  so 
that  eventually  there  will  be  on  the  Indian  market  a  bicycle  that  is  all-Indian 
in  construction. 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  India  at  least  four  rubber  factories,  three 
of  which,  including  the  one  referred  to  in  this  report,  are  at  present  principally 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes,  but  will  all  no 
doubt  eventually  branch  out  into  other  lines.  The  fourth,  a  subsidiary  of  a 
well-known  English  firm,  is  engaged  solely  on  the  manufacture  of  mechanical 
rubber  goods  consumed  almost  entirely  by  the  railways. 

SPORTING  GOODS   TRADE   OF   BRITISH  MALAYA 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  have  been  converted  to  Canadian  currency  at  the  rate  of  S$l  equals  57  cents) 

Singapore,  August  6,  1935. — The  value  of  British  Malaya's  imports  of 
sporting  goods  of  all  kinds  totals  approximately  $135,000  annually.  Under  the 
heading  u  sporting  materials  general,"  imports  in  1934  were  valued  at  $92,369 
as  compared  with  $65,265  in  1933  and  $73,815  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  regularly  the  source  of  supply  for  over  75  per  cent  of  these  imports.  Other 
sources  of  supply,  with  their  shares  for  the  years  1934,  1933,  and  1932,  respect- 
ively, are  as  follows:  British  possessions  (India,  Australia,  and  Canada),  3, 
3-5,  and  5  per  cent;  Europe  (Germany),  2,  4-9,  and  3-9  per  cent;  United 
States,  6,  4-9,  and  6  per  cent;  Japan,  7,  3-5,  and  1-5  per  cent;  China  (1934 
figures  not  available),  5  and  5  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noted  that  imports  from  Japan  are  steadily  increasing  at  the 
expense  of  those  from  most  other  sources,  especially  India.  Canada's  share 
of  the  trade  is  negligible;  the  figure  is  not  yet  available  for  1934,  but  in  1933 
imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  only  $26  and  in  1932  there  were  none. 

The  only  other  heading  under  which  sporting  goods  are  specifically  listed 
is  "  golf,  tennis  or  other  rubber  balls."  Total  imports  under  this  heading  were 
41,472  dozen  valued  at  $40,552  in  1934,  35,355  dozen  at  $37,071  in  1933,  and 
20,254  dozen  at  $42,992  in  1932.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  although  the  quantity 
of  imports  under  this  heading  doubled  between  1932  and  1934,  the  value  in 
1934  is  lower,  the  reason  being  the  large  increase  in  imports  of  cheap,  soft-rubber 
play-balls  from  Japan  The  two  main  sources,  with  their  shares  in  parentheses 
for  the  years  1934,  1933,  and  1932,  respectively,  are,  United  Kingdom  (89,  88, 
and  94  per  cent),  Japan  (10,  10,  and  1  per  cent).  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  consist  mainly  of  golf  and  tennis  balls. 

To  obtain  a  better  conception  of  the  character  of  this  market  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  composition  of  the  cosmopolitan  population.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country  is  just  over  4,000,000,  of  which  2,000,000  are  Malays, 
1,600,000  are  Chinese,  over  500,000  are  British  Indians,  some  60,000  are  Japa- 
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nese,  Arabs,  and  other  Orientals,  17,000  are  Europeans,  and  17,000  Eurasians. 
Each  group  of  the  population  takes  part  in  athletics  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  but  unquestionably  sports  are  growing  in  popularity. 

This  being  a  tropical 'country,  summer  sports  may  be  enjoyed  throughout 
the  whole  year,  although  certain  games  are  played  only  during  the  wet  season 
(November  to  March)  and  others  only  during  the  dry  (April  to  October)  season. 
For  the  European  population,  which  is  predominantly  of  British  origin,  active 
games  are  popularly  considered  to  be  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  good 
health  in  the  tropics.  The  other  groups  comprising  the  population  have  taken 
up  games  within  recent  years  purely  for  sport  and  enjoyment.  Most  of  the 
younger  Asiatics  who  take  part  in  games  have  small  incomes;  the  average 
Chinese  clerk's  salary  is  under  $30  monthly  and  that  of  the  average  Malay 
is  probably  less  than  half  that  figure.  The  buying  power  of  the  bulk  of  the 
population  is  therefore  low.  Quality  is  perforce  given  secondary  consideration, 
and  the  low-priced  article  enjoys  a  preference.  Thus,  unless  the  more  expensive 
article  has  a  sale  to  the  European,  Eurasian,  or  well-to-do  Chinese  groups, 
it  stands  no  chance  in  this  market. 

The  above  comments  will  be  an  aid  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  notes 
hereunder  with  respect  to  the  games  played  and  the  equipment  used.  The 
prices  quoted  are  approximate  c.i.f.  values  to  the  importers  in  Canadian  dollars. 

NOTES    ON    THE    PRODUCTS    IN  DEMAND 

Soccer. — This  game  is  by  far  the  most  popular,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  general  interest  and  sales.  The  smallest  school,  Malay,  Chinese,  or  Indian 
community,  has  some  sort  of  field  where  the  game  is  played,  and  there  are 
numerous  clubs  for  all  groups,  including  the  European  civil  and  defence  popu- 
lations. The  recognized  season  for  league  and  inter-club  games  is  from  March 
until  the  middle  of  August,  but  the  sport  is  enjoyed  throughout  the  year  in  the 
schools  and  native  communities.  England  is  the  largest  supplier  of  football 
equipment  and  the  popular-priced  soccer  ball  lands  here  at  about  $3.50. 

Rugby. — The  English  game  is  played  here  and  European  clubs  are  the 
only  participants.  The  season  is  during  the  wet  months  (October  to  January) . 
England  supplies  most  of  the  equipment,  and  the  standard  rugby  ball  costs 
about  $3.75. 

Both  soccer  and  rugby  balls  are  supplied  by  India  at  about  one-half  of 
the  English  price,  but  they  are  considered  inferior.  They  are  used  for  practice 
or  are  purchased  by  the  native  community  because  of  their  low  price. 

Badminton. — This  game  is  enjoying  a  wave  of  popularity  in  British  Malaya. 
Five  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  known;  to-day  it  is  played  here  probably  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  considering  the  population,  the  business  in  supplies 
exceeding  that  for  tennis.  The  game  is  especially  popular  among  the  Chinese, 
who  have  dozens  of  clubs  and  have  developed  some  excellent  players.  It  is 
played  principally  during  the  wet  season  as  a  substitute  for  tennis,  but  many 
of  the  Chinese  clubs  play  the  year  round.  While  there  are  a  few  indoor  courts, 
the  play  is  for  the  most  part  outdoors  on  grass,  clay,  or  tiled  courts. 

Until  a  year  ago  England  was  the  source  of  supply  for  most  of  the 
badminton  equipment,  but  as  the  game  caught  the  popular  fancy,  cheaper 
supplies  from  India  and  later  from  Japan  have  enjoyed  an  increasing  turn- 
over. Dealers  now  report  that  Japanese  rackets  are  rapidly  supplanting  those 
of  Indian  origin.  English  rackets  range  in  price  from  $1.15  to  $2.50,  Japanese 
rackets  of  fair  quality  and  attractively  finished,  from  40  cents  to  $1,  and 
Indian  rackets  cost  about  50  cents. 

Shipments  to  most  dealers  are  by  parcel  post,  18  rackets  comprising  the 
maximum  package. 
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Tennis. — This  game  can  be  played  here  the  year  round,  but  in  the  dry 
season  (March  to  October)  it  is  at  its  height.  Practically  every  European  home 
and  many  of  the  well-to-do  Chinese  and  other  Oriental  homes  have  their  own 
tennis  courts,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  tennis  clubs.  The  most  popular 
rackets  are  from  England  and  are  priced  at  from  $2  to  $6.75  each,  with  the 
best  seller  at  about  $5.  Indian  rackets  were  at  one  time  next  in  popularity, 
but  Japanese,  selling  at  about  the  same  price,  are  considered  better  value. 
Japanese  rackets,  guaranteed  to  be  made  from  imported  American  woods,  are 
offered  at  from  $1.40  to  $2.50.  Australian  rackets  of  good  quality  have  appeared 
in  increasing  quantities  during  the  present  season ;  their  feature  is  bright-coloured 
bindings  and  finish.  They  are  quoted  at  about  the  same  price  as  the  English 
rackets  but  in  Australian  currency,  and  exchange  reduces  their  cost. 

Tennis  racket  shipments,  except  to  large  dealers,  also  appear  to  be  mainly 
by  parcel  post,  18  rackets  comprising  one  maximum  package. 

Gut. — Tennis  and  badminton  rackets  are  all  shipped  unstrung,  and  there 
is  consequently  a  good  market  for  gut.  One  United  States  manufacturer,  repre- 
sented by  the  most  active  sporting  goods  dealer  in  the  country,  enjoys  the 
bulk  of  the  business  in  quality  badminton  and  tennis  racket  gut.  Lower-priced 
material  is  offered  from  other  sources  and  enjoys  a  larger  turnover,  but  the 
United  States  brand  has  set  a  high  standard,  and  in  this  damp,  tropical  climate 
it  is  not  an  economy  to  use  cheap  gut.  For  tennis  so-called  "  tropical "  gut 
is  always  specified;  this  is  the  highest  quality,  probably  processed  in  some 
way  to  withstand  humidity.  Silk  gut,  which  has  become  so  popular  in  Western 
countries,  is  of  no  use  in  this  tropical  market. 

Prices  for  badminton  gut  from  the  United  States  range  from  35  cents 
to  $1.20  per  standard  set,  with  the  best  selling  quality  at  about  50  cents.  Indian 
gut  enjoys  a  wider  sale  because  of  its  low  price.  It  comes  in  coils  of  100  yards, 
and  the  very  best  quality  costs  only  $2.30  a  coil.  This  gut  is  of  good  appear- 
ance but  lacks  resilience.  Japanese  badminton  gut  is  on  the  market  and  sells 
at  17  cents  to  43  cents  a  set,  but  its  sale  is  not  large.  German,  English,  and 
Australian  gut  is  also  sold  but  in  negligible  quantities. 

The  same  sources  supply  badminton  and  tennis  gut.  The  popular  United 
States  make  of  tennis  gut  runs  in  price  from  $1.60  to  $4.50  a  set  of  19  by  21 
feet.  Indian  gut  enjoys  a  good  sale  because  of  its  low  price;  it  is  supplied 
in  coils  of  100  yards,  priced  at  from  $2.30  to  $6.85  a  coil.  Japanese  manufac- 
turers are  offering  a  fairly  good  quality,  although  it  has  a  tendency  to  fray. 
It  is  priced  at  $7.90  a  dozen  sets. 

Badminton  shuttlecocks  come  principally  from  England,  and  prices  range 
from  $1.40  to  $2.15  a  dozen.  There  is  a  fair  sale  for  the  most  expensive  quali- 
ties for  tournament  play,  but  the  medium-priced  lines  are  the  largest  sellers. 
Japan  has  made  offers  lately  at  prices  as  low  as  $1.05  a  dozen,  and  sales  of  this 
grade  are  increasing.  Since  most  of  the  play  is  on  outdoor  courts,  medium 
flight  birds  are  favoured. 

Tennis  balls  come  almost  entirely  from  England,  a  United  States  branch 
factory  in  England  enjoying  the  bulk  of  the  business.  The  average  price  for 
tennis  balls  is  about  $2.90  a  dozen. 

Cricket. — Cricket  is  popular  among  the  European  and  Indian  communi- 
ties during  the  dry  season  (April  to  October).  England  is  the  largest  source 
of  supply  for  the  equipment  used,  and  English  willow  bats  of  good  quality 
cost  from  $5  to  $7.  Balls  cost  from  $10  to  $28  a  dozen.  India  supplies  the 
cheaper  qualities  of  cricket  equipment  used  for  practice. 

Golf. — This  is  a  very  popular  all-year  game,  especially  among  the  Euro- 
peans, although  better-class  Chinese,  Indians,  and  Japanese  have  started  to 
play  during  the  last  few  years.    Singapore  has  five  courses,  two  of  which  are 
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of  a  high  standard.  Each  of  the  other  main  cities,  Malacca,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Penang,  and  Ipoh,  have  good  golf  courses. 

Most  of  the  equipment  used  originates  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Scotland 
being  the  source  of  supply  for  most  of  the  golf  clubs  and  England  for  balls. 
All  the  well-known  makes  are  on  the  market,  the  prices  of  balls  ranging  from 
about  $4  for  the  best  qualities  down  to  about  $2  a  dozen  for  the  poorer  quali- 
ties, most  of  the  latter  being  rejects. 

Hockey. — Ground  hockey,  like  cricket,  is  played  only  by  the  European, 
Eurasian,  and  Indian  communities.  England  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for 
the  better  equipment  and  India  for  the  low-priced  practice  equipment.  The 
popular  priced  English  ground  hockey  sticks  land  at  about  $2.35  each,  while 
the  Indian  sticks  are  priced  at  from  $7.40  to  $18  per  dozen.  English  hockey 
balls,  as  used  for  matches,  cost  about  $17  a  dozen,  while  the  Indian  balls, 
which  are  the  largest  sellers,  cost  $4  to  $15  a  dozen. 

Swimming. — This  is  an  all-year  sport,  enjoyed  for  the  most  part  in  enclosed 
salt-water  or  fresh-water  pools  because  of  the  danger  of  sharks  in  the  sea. 
Singapore,  Penang,  and  Ipoh  have  splendid  European  swimming  clubs,  and  the 
Chinese  population  have  a  number  with  salt-water  pools. 

One  internationally-known  United  States  bathing  suit  enjoys  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  European,  Eurasian,  and  better-class  Chinese  business.  This  suit  is 
now  being  supplied  by  the  English  branch  factory  of  the  United  States  firm. 
A  new  and  unadvertised  Canadian  suit  of  equal  quality  would  have  to  under- 
sell this  make,  and  even  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  dealers  to  carry 
stocks  when  the  demand,  created  and  maintained  by  extensive  advertising  and 
a  full  guarantee,  is  so  strongly  for  the  established  brand. 

There  is  a  good  sale  for  lower-priced  suits;  competition  is  from  Germany, 
England,  Australia,  and  Japan. 

The  small  demand  for  rubber  beach  toys  is  catered  for  almost  entirely  by 
Japan,  prices  being  extremely  low.  There  is  practically  no  demand  for  bathing 
shoes  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  bathing  is  done  in  enclosed  pools.  There 
is  a  small  sale  for  rubber  caps,  supplies  coming  from  the  United  States,  England, 
Germany,  and  Japan. 

Water  polo  is  played  by  the  Europeans  and  Chinese.  Water  polo  balls 
come  from  England,  the  best  being  priced  at  $3  each. 

Polo. — There  are  European  polo  clubs  at  Singapore,  Kuala  Lumpur,  and 
Penang,  but  the  game  does  not  enjoy  general  popularity.  Most  of  the  equip- 
ment used  is  supplied  by  India. 

Baseball. — The  hard-ball  game  was  introduced  into  Singapore  a  few  years 
ago  by  American  and  Japanese  enthusiasts.  At  the  present  time  there  are  some 
half  dozen  Japanese  teams  in  a  league,  and  most  of  the  equipment  used  is 
imported  from  Japan.  Japanese  bats,  guaranteed  to  be  made  from  imported 
American  woods,  cost  about  $1.50. 

The  soft-ball  game,  so  popular  in  Canada,  is  unknown  here. 

Miscellaneous  Supplies. — Nets  of  all  kinds  for  tennis,  badminton,  football, 
hockey,  cricket,  etc.,  are  supplied  by  England,  India,  and  recently  Japan.  An 
English  double-topped  tennis  net  costs  approximately  $8,  while  Japan  is  offering 
triple-topped  nets  of  the  best  hemp,  equipped  with  a  heavy  copper  wire,  at  a 
price  of  $10,  and  a  double-topped  net  at  $6.25.  Indian  nets  are  priced  about  the 
same  as  the  Japanese,  but  they  are  considered  to  be  not  as  well  made. 

There  is  a  fair  sale  for  rubber  bladders  for  footballs  and  water  polo  balls, 
Japan  getting  most  of  the  business.  The  latest  price  from  Japan  for  football 
bladders  is  $1.15  a  dozen,  stamped  with  any  special  brand  name  required.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  demand  for  rubber  bladders  will  decline  as  the  new  patent 
inflator  ball  with  cover  and  bladder  in  one  unit  comes  into  more  general  use. 
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Better  qualities  of  pure  wool,  part  wool,  and  pure  cotton  socks  for  tennis, 
football,  hockey,  and  other  games  are  supplied  mainly  by  England.  For  such 
games  as  football,  only  pure  wool  socks  are  used,  and  they  range  in  price  from 
$6  a  dozen  pairs  for  plain  colours  to  $7  for  club  stripes.  Football  jerseys  are  for 
the  most  part  of  cotton.  England  was  formerly  the  main  source  of  supply  at 
prices  ranging  from  $7.50  to  $10.50  a  dozen.  Japanese  cotton  jerseys  of  excellent 
quality  are  being  offered  at  prices  about  30  per  cent  less  than  for  the  English 
makes. 

For  ordinary  sports  wear,  especially  for  games  such  as  tennis,  knitted  cotton 
shirts  have  become  popular,  Japan  being  the  largest  source  of  supply.  The  retail 
price  for  a  Japanese  cotton  shirt  of  fair  quality  is  under  20  cents.  The  demand 
for  good-quality  knitted  sweaters  and  pullovers  is  small.  A  warm  wrap  is  only 
needed  after  games,  and  for  the  most  part  a  sports  jacket  or  blazer  is  more 
popular. 

In  elastic  athletic  goods  there  is  a  good  demand  for  jockstraps.  One  well- 
advertised  United  States  brand  enjoys  most  of  the  market;  it  lands  here  at 
$2.10  a  dozen,  including  the  agent's  commission.  The  demand  for  ankle,  wrist, 
knee,  and  other  elastic  supports  is  not  important. 

In  sports  footwear  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  class  of  the  population  from 
which  the  demand  arises.  Europeans  and  the  more  well-to-do  classes  can  afford 
to  buy  imported  shoes  for  golf,  football,  hockey,  and  cricket,  and  these  imports 
come  chiefly  from  England.  However,  the  main  portion  of  the  sports  footwear 
trade  is  catered  for  by  local  Chinese  shoemakers,  who  produce  really  first-class 
work  at  less  than  half  the  price  of  the  imported  goods.  Usually  the  locally 
made  shoes  are  copies  of  imported  designs,  and  they  can  moreover  be  made  of 
lighter-weight  materials  that  are  more  suitable  for  the  climate.  Most  football 
shoes  are  made  locally,  and  many  of  the  higher-incomed  classes  are  now  having 
their  golf,  cricket,  and  other  sports  shoes  made  here.  At  the  same  time  there 
might  be  an  opening  for  a  specialty  light-weight  golf  and  general  sports  shoe 
from  Canada  provided  prices  were  in  line.  A  Chinese  shoemaker  can  make  a 
golf  shoe  to  any  design  for  less  than  $4,  and  a  football  shoe  for  about  $2.25. 

Rubber-soled,  canvas-topped  tennis  shoes  are  coming  almost  entirely  from 
Japan,  although  a  Czechoslovakian  product  enjoys  a  relatively  small  sale. 
Japanese  tennis  shoes  can  be  purchased  retail  for  less  than  20  cents  a  pair. 

Silver,  silver-plated,  and  nickel-plated  trophy  cups,  spoons,  and  shields  are 
sold  in  fair  quantities.  This  business  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  European  depart- 
mental stores,  and  supplies  are  entirely  from  England. 


DUTIES 

There  is  no  duty  on  any  of  the  articles  discussed  in  this  report  on  entering 
the  free-trade  Straits  Settlements  ports  of  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca. 
The  Federated  and  Unfederated  Malay  States  impose  customs  duties  on  certain 
articles  and  provide  for  preferential  treatment  to  goods  of  British  origin  covered 
by  a  proper  certificate.  When  imported  into  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
duties  are  applicable  on  only  the  following: — 

General  Rate     British  Pref. 

Textiles  and  apparel  of  all  kinds,  including  bathing  suits, 

socks,  jerseys,  leather  shoes,  etc   20%  10% 

Shoes  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber  per  pair    50c.  Straits        10c.  Straits 

Miscellaneous  articles  of  leather   15%  5% 


METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

The  sporting  goods  trade  of  British  Malaya  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  British  Indians  and  Chinese,  the  former  predominating.  There  are 
many  small  sporting  goods  shops  in  every  city,  but  possibly  no  more  than  fifty 
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recognized  dealers  in  the  whole  country.  Except  for  certain  exclusive  agency 
lines,  represented  by  some  half-dozen  Singapore  importers,  dealers  import  their 
supplies  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  Most  of  the  dealers  have  limited  means 
and,  since  they  are  required  to  give  extended  terms  of  credit  to  their  customers, 
they  themselves  require  long  credits  on  their  purchases.  In  the  case  of  purchases 
from  Japan,  however,  the  dealers  pay  cash.  The  majority  of  their  indents  for 
goods  other  than  Japanese  are  confirmed  by  agents  in  Birmingham  or  London, 
who  pay  cash  to  the  manufacturers  and  extend  sixty-  and  ninety-day  terms  to 
the  dealers,  the  latter  paying  2^  per  cent  buying  commission  and  5  per  cent 
interest  for  the  credit  period.  Thus,  with  many  dealers  importing  direct  from 
the  manufacturers  on  extended  credit  terms,  the  retail  trade  is  difficult  and  price 
cutting  prevails.  The  larger  dealers,  located  mainly  in  Singapore,  are  constantly 
in  search  of  exclusive  agency  lines  on  which  they  can  build  up  a  steady  turnover 
and  which  their  competitors  in  Singapore  and  up-country  dealers  must  purchase 
from  them. 

Canadian  exporters  who  can  offer  competitive  lines  of  sporting  goods  should 
send  samples,  catalogues,  and  c.i.f.  Singapore  prices,  including  an  agent's  com- 
mission, to  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore.  This  office  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  sports  trade  and  can  recommend  reliable  connections.  Exporters 
should  in  no  circumstances  consider  dealings  with  any  sporting  goods  firm  here 
without  first  asking  the  advice  of  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 


PRICE   SITUATION  IN  GERMANY 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  September  14,  1935. — An  inevitable  result  of  the  policy  of 
restricting  imports  and,  simultaneously,  of  bonusing  agricultural  production 
has  been  a  progressive  increase  in  price  levels  throughout  the  German  market. 
Recent  appreciation  in  those  of  foodstuffs  and  other  products  of  the  agricultural 
industry  has  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  wide  attention,  and  this, 
together  with  recent  official  statements  on  the  subject,  has  been  taken  as  a 
basis  for  the  following  brief  analysis  of  the  present  situation. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Germany  has  continued  to  maintain  the  gold 
standard  and  that,  apart  from  the  inflation  period  which  lasted  for  some  time 
after  the  war,  prices  of  recent  years  may  be  fairly  compared  with  pre-war 
figures.  For  this  purpose  German  authorities  have  taken  the  year  1913  as  pro- 
viding a  basis  on  which  to  gauge  alterations  in  the  country's  price  structure. 

The  general  index  number  of  commodity  prices,  which  had  increased  from 
93-3  in  1933  to  98-4  in  1934,  was  100-9  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year. 
As  between  the  various  groups  of  commodities  and  between  the  year  1934  and 
the  second  quarter  of  1935  there  were  increases  in  the  case  of  agricultural  proT 
duce,  imported  agricultural  products,  consumers'  goods,  and  industrial  manu- 
factured goods,  offset  to  some  extent  by  declines  in  the  index  numbers  for  indus- 
trial materials  and  semi-finished  products  and  producers'  goods  such  as  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  equipment.  The  greatest  increases  have  been  in  the  prices 
of  foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  (1934,  108-7,  and  April-June,  1935,  114-5); 
Cattle  (1934,  70-9,  and  April-June,  1935,  81);  feeding  stuffs  (1934,  102,  and 
April-June,  1935,  104-7);  imported  produce  (1934,  76-1,  and  April-June,  1935, 
84-5);  household  furnishings  (1934,  106-9,  and  April-June,  1935,  110-2); 
clothing  (1934,  122-8,  and  April-June,  1935,  131-4);  and  industrial  finished 
goods  (1934,  115-8,  and  April-June,  1935,  119-4).  Counteracting,  to  some 
extent,  the  incidence  of  these  increases  on  the  general  index  were  reductions  in 
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prices  of  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin,  coal,  non-ferrous  metals,  hides  and  leather, 
fertilizers,  rubber,  and  producers'  equipment.  All  of  the  latter,  however,  were 
small. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  1933  and  1934  and  the  first  two  quarters 
of  the  present  year,  the  alterations  in  indices  of  prices  of  principal  commodities 
and  groups: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  4r>r.-June', 


1933 

1934 

1935 

193 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin.  .  .  . 

98. 

.7 

108 

.7 

113. 

7 

114, 

.5 

Cattle  

64. 

3 

70, 

.9 

75. 

9 

81. 

,0 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  .  . 

97, 

.5 

105 

.0 

106. 

3 

103 

.3 

86 

.4 

102 

.0 

105. 

1 

104 

.7 

Total  agricultural  produce  .  . 

86. 

8 

95. 

9 

99. 

8 

100, 

,4 

76 

.4 

70 

.1 

81 

.5 

84. 

5 

115, 

3 

114 

.5 

115. 

2 

113 

.1 

101. 

4 

102 

.3 

102. 

6 

102 

.5 

50 

.9 

47 

.7 

43 

6 

46 

.0 

65 

0 

77 

.3 

79. 

2 

79 

.5 

60 

.1 

60 

.9 

60 

4 

59 

.  1 

102 

.5 

101 

.1 

100 

.9 

101 

.0 

70 

.2 

68 

.6 

67 

.2 

65 

.8 

104, 

.7 

102 

.8 

104, 

.3 

87 

.7 

Rubber  

7 

.1 

12 

.9 

12 

.1 

11 

.2 

Paper  and  materials  for  manu- 

96 

.4 

101 

2 

101 

.3 

101 

.5 

Building  materials  

104 

.1 

110 

.  5 

111 

.9 

110 

.7 

Industrial    materials    and  semi- 

88 

.4 

91 

.3 

91 

.6 

90 

.7 

114 

.2 

113 

.9 

113 

.6 

113 

.4 

Household  furnishings  

104 

.8 

106 

.9 

109 

.6 

110 

.2 

115 

.5 

122 

.8 

131 

.8 

131 

.4 

111 

.7 

117 

.3 

124 

.1 

123 

.9 

112 

.8 

115 

.8 

119 

.6 

119 

.4 

93 

.3 

98 

.4 

100 

.9 

100 

.9 

It  is  not  believed  that  a  comparison  between  the  average  for  the  year  1934 
and  for  the  last  complete  quarter  of  the  present  year  is  affected  to  any  great 
extent  by  the  brevity  of  the  latter  period.  It  may  accordingly  be  estimated 
that  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  and  other  necessities  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  moment.  The  Reich  Food  Minister,  in  a  recent  declar- 
ation, stated  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  remedy  the  situation  and  to 
ameliorate  the  position  of  the  consumer.  This  will  be  done,  it  has  been  stated, 
by  reducing  the  legal  price  payable  to  protato  producers  to  a  lower  figure  than 
that  of  last  year;  prices  for  various  meats  and  meat  products  are  to  be  subject 
to  similar  arrangement;  whereas,  by  ordinance,  it  has  also  been  made  illegal 
to  sell  various  other  necessities  at  higher  figures  than  those  current  for  some 
time  past. 

In  the  meantime  the  market  for  numerous  commodities  in  regular  demand, 
already  drained  of  its  stocks  of  imported  products  and  with  no  prospect  of 
replenishment  except  from  domestic  supplies,  is  in  a  most  unusual  condition. 
Bacon  of  good  quality,  for  example,  cannot  be  purchased  in  Hamburg  to-day. 
Fresh  eggs  retail  at  the  current  equivalent  of  624  cents  Canadian  per  dozen. 
Simultaneously,  importers  and  retailers  of  foreign  goods  who  hold  or  acquire 
stocks  are  able  to  earn  handsome  profits  from  their  sale.  This  inflation  in  com- 
modity prices,  although  to  some  extent  under  control,  presents  a  problem  of 
which  a  satisfactory  solution  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  September  19,  1935. — The  States  General  of  the  Netherlands  is 
opened  every  year  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  September.  The  speech  from  the 
Throne  contains  a  summary  of  economic  conditions,  as  well  as  a  declaration  of 
Government  policy  and  proposed  legislation  for  the  forthcoming  session.  The 
budget  for  the  year  is  published  simultaneously. 

In  view  of  the  serious  situation,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  the 
address  delivered  by  the  Queen  on  September  17  was  of  a  pessimistic  nature. 
The  difficulty  of  wooing  prosperity  by  purely  national  measures  was  dwelt  upon, 
as  was  also  the  financial  position  of  the  Kingdom.  In  this  connection  it  was 
stated  that  the  devaluation  of  the  monetary  unit  from  the  gold  standard  could 
not  be  regarded  as  advantageous  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  To  avoid  an  unbal- 
anced budget  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  increase  taxation  and  restrict  expen- 
ditures. The  budget  for  1936  estimated  expenditures  at  711,000,000  fl.  and  revenue 
at  602,000,000  fl.,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of  109,000,000  fl.,  which  will  be  further 
increased  by  about  10,000,000  fl.  on  account  of  recently  reduced  harbour  dues 
and  excise  taxes. 

To  help  cover  this  wide  margin  between  income  and  outgo,  new  taxes  esti- 
mated to  produce  26,200,000  fl.  are  proposed.  Included  in  the  new  taxation 
measures  is  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  turnover  tax,  to  yield  12,000,000  fl.;  a 
30  per  cent  increase  in  succession  taxes  to  raise  6,800,000  fl.;  an  increased  tax 
on  dividends  and  royalties  to  yield  1,800,000  fl.;  and  a  20  per  cent  increase  in 
stamp  duties  to  yield  1,600,000  fl.;  an  increased  registration  tax  to  bring  in 
2,000,000  fl.;  and  a  new  tax  which  will  be  levied  on  persons  who  travel  abroad 
for  pleasure,  from  which  an  income  of  2,000,000  fl.  is  estimated. 

The  balance  is  to  be  secured  by  a  decrease  in  salaries  and  other  similar 
administrative  economies.  This,  it  is  estimated,  will  account  for  76,800.000  fl., 
while  added  savings  in  social  expenditures  are  also  projected  to  bring  the  total 
up  to  93,800,000  fl. 

In  the  speech  from  the  Throne  it  was  stated  that  a  study  would  be  made 
with  a  view  to  finding  some  substitute  for  the  present  system  of  quota  import 
restrictions,  whereby  the  hindrance  to  trade  would  be  ameliorated.  To  assist 
in  the  further  industrialization  of  the  country,  it  is  also  planned  that  the  state 
should  co-operate  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  help  with  financing.  In 
addition,  mention  was  made  of  the  continuing  railway  deficit. 

Steps  will  similarly  be  taken  to  assist,  and  probably  in  some  way  regulate, 
the  retail  merchant  classes  who  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  depression. 
Some  measure  of  support  must  also  be  given  to  shipping,  inland  as  well  as  ocean. 
Other  branches  of  industry  which  were  mentioned  as  being  in  need  of  aid  are 
fishing,  cattle  raising,  and  market  gardening.  As  an  aid  to  unemployment  the 
reclamation  work  on  the  Zuider  Zee  is  to  be  continued. 

While  taxation  in  the  Netherlands  is  moving  upwards  and  incomes  either 
remaining  stationary  or  going  down,  a  disquieting  feature  is  an  upward  move 
in  living  costs  as  evidenced  by  a  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  and  milk. 
In  this  connection  a  government  commission  has  been  appointed  to  study  the 
whole  cost-of-living  question  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  down  commensurate 
with  current  conditions. 
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FISH  MEAL  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,204-6  pounds;  100  kilos  equal  220-46  pounds;  one 
florin  equals  $0-402  at  par  and  approximately  $0-67  at  current  rate  of  exchange; 
one  krone  equals  $0-268  at  par  and  approximately  $0-2505  at  current  rate  of 
exchange.) 

Rotterdam,  September  19,  1935. — With  the  exhaustion  of  inland  stocks 
there  has  been  a  stiffening  of  fish  meal  prices  in  the  Netherlands.  Sardine  and 
pilchard  meal  is  now  bringing  the  importer  7-75  fl.  per  100  kilos  in  comparison 
with  about  6  fl.  in  the  early  spring.  Since  then  an  import  duty  of  1-50  fl.  per 
100  kilos  has  been  imposed.  Effective  May  3,  1935,  fish  meal  was  declared  a 
"  crisis  "  product  and  on  May  13  a  so-called  monopoly  tax  of  1  fl.  per  100  kilos 
was  imposed.  At  the  same  time  import  permits  were  made  necessary.  From 
September  15  this  tax  was  raised  to  1-50  fl. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  measure,  importers  of  fish  meal  overbought  in 
1934.  As  a  result,  imports  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1935  totalled  only 
8,607  metric  tons  valued  at  596,000  fl.  in  comparison  with  18,499  tons  valued 
at  1,504,000  fl.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  Apart  from  the  drop  in 
volume,  the  average  c.i.f.  value  per  metric  ton  also  declined  from  81-30  fl.  to 
69-10  fl.  The  depressed  condition  of  the  Netherlands  livestock  industry  was 
a  contributing  factor  in  the  decline  in  volume.  Low  pork  and  bacon  prices, 
with  export  difficulties,  have  a  direct  reaction  in  the  feedstuff's  market. 

As  regards  imports  during  the  January-August  period  of  the  current  year, 
the  United  States"  contributed  5,612  tons  (383,000  fl.),  Canada  1,026  tons 
(67,000  fl.),  the  United  Kingdom  763  tons  (64,000  fl.),  and  Japan  504  tons 
(32,000  fl.).    The  balance  came  from  the  Argentine  and  Norway. 

At  the  moment  Californian  sardine  meal  is  being  offered  moderately  at 
from  $39  to  $40  per  long  ton.  Scottish  whitefish  meal  is  quoted  at  £12  sterling 
and  English  whitefish  meal  at  from  £13  to  £14.  Norwegian  herring  is  non- 
competitive at  17-50  kroner  per  100  kilos,  with  exports  from  that  country  appar- 
ently going  to  Germany,  as  the  result  of  a  bilateral  trading  arrangement  between 
the  two  countries. 

WHEAT    AND    FLOUR    TRADE    REGULATION    IN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES1 

Denmark 

Oslo,  September  10,  1935. — A  Danish  law  effective  August  3,  1935,  authorizes 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  after  consultation  with  a  Grain  Committee,  to 
impose  taxes  on  imports  of  grains,  milled  or  unmilled.  The  proceeds  of  these 
taxes  will  be  used  for  agricultural  aid. 

The  taxes  will  be  fixed  periodically  and  will  be  on  a  sliding  scale  calculated 
to  raise  the  price  of  imported  grain  to  fixed  Danish  prices.  On  milled  products 
corresponding  taxes  will  be  levied. 

From  August  3,  1935,  until  further  notice,  the  taxes  applicable  to  wheat 
and  to  wheat  flour  will  be  3-35  kroner  per  100  kilos  and  5  kroner  per  100  kilos 
respectively. 

Wheat  is  subject  to  the  same  import  exchange  licensing  system  that  is 
applied  to  nearly  all  commodities  entering  the  country,  which  means  that  for 

1  Former  reports  in  this  series  were  published  as  follows:  United  Kingdom  and  the  Nether- 
lands, No.  1635;  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  No.  1636;  France,  No.  1637;  the  Irish  Free  State, 
No.  1638;  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  No.  1642;  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  No.  1646;  Nor- 
way and  Finland,  No.  1648;  and  Sweden,  No.  1649. 
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all  importations  of  wheat  an  import  licence  must  be  applied  for  to  the  "  Valu- 
takontor  "  or  Exchange  Bureau  of  the  National  Bank.  The  possession  of  such 
a  licence  serves  the  double  purpose  of  assuring  entry  at  the  customs  and  the 
necessary  foreign  exchange  to  provide  for  payment  abroad.  Wheat  for  bread- 
making  is  only  nominally  subject  to  the  licensing  system,  and  in  practice  import 
is  not  restricted. 

IMPORT  LICENCE  SYSTEM 

The  law  instituting  the  "  Valutakontor  "  provides  that  importers  shall  be 
given  licences  for  not  less  than  45  per  cent  of  their  imports  in  1931,  but  there 
is  a  provision  stating  that  this  percentage  may  be  varied  if  political-commercial 
considerations  render  it  necessary.  In  practice  this  has  been  interpreted  to  refer 
to  the  position  of  the  balance  of  trade  between  Denmark  and  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  goods  being  imported,  countries  whose  balances  of  trade  are  favour- 
able to  Denmark  being  accorded  preferred  treatment  in  regard  to  licences.  The 
latest  Canadian  trade  returns  show  that  in  1934  Canada  imported  Danish  goods 
to  the  value  of  $99,087,  and  exported  Canadian  goods  to  the  value  of  $2,092,981, 
so  that  the  balance  in  Canada's  favour  is  more  than  twenty  to  one.  In  spite 
of  the  position  as  shown  above,  the  political-commercial  considerations  clause 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  a  noticeable  extent  in  the  matter  of 
wheat  imports,  and  this  is  also  true  in  regard  to  many  raw  materials. 

In  regard  to  feed  grain,  it  is  true  that  licences  are  sometimes  withheld,  but 
this  is  when  the  stocks  in  the  country  are  considered  more  than  ample.  Cana- 
dian wheat  does  not  at  present  compete  with  this  feed  grain,  which  consists 
largely  of  low-priced  wheat  from  France  and  Sweden.  In  granting  licences  for 
feed  grain,  the  stocks  and  prices  of  other  feedstuffs  such  as  oilcake,  cotton- 
seed cake,  sunflower  cake,  groundnut  cake,  and  copra  cake  are  considered,  as 
the  Exchange  Control  Bureau,  which  grants  these  licences,  was  instituted  to 
protect  the  exchange  position  of  the  National  Bank. 

Agriculture  in  Denmark  is  based  on  animal  husbandry  and  cheap  feeding 
stuffs,  of  which  the  domestic  production  is  very  much  below  the  country's 
requirements,  so  that  the  number  of  farmers  demanding  low-priced  wheat  is 
very  much  greater  than  the  number  interested  in  obtaining  high  prices  for  their 
product.  It  is  estimated  from  official  figures  that  the  farmers  on  80  per  cent 
of  the  grain  area  sell  only  25  per  cent  of  their  grain  for  human  consumption  or 
industrial  purposes.  The  Danish  farmer  is  a  buyer  of  fodder  grain  and  feed- 
stuffs  rather  than  a  seller;  only  a  small  percentage  of  his  grain  is  sold  for  bread- 
making. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT 

Feed  wheat  plays  an  important  part  in  Danish  returns  of  wheat  imported; 
the  statistics  make  no  distinction  between  bread  wheat  and  feed  wheat.  Late 
in  1933  the  grain  trade  estimated  that  roughly  between  150,000  and  160,000 
tons  of  wheat  (and  between  140,000  and  150,000  tons  of  rye)  were  imported  for 
milling  purposes.  In  that  year  the  total  import  was  296,352  tons  of  wheat,  so 
according  to  this  estimate  about  half  the  import  is  feed  grain,  in  which  Canada 
has  little  interest  at  present. 

In  the  calendar  year  1934  Denmark  imported  approximately  361,000  tons, 
or  say  13,357,000  bushels,  and  as  about  half  of  this  is  probably  feed  wheat,  the 
import  for  breadmaking  must  be  relatively  small. 

WHEAT  FLOUR  CONTROL 

Wheat  flour  is  also  subject  to  the  import  licence  permit  system,  but  in  this 
case  the  "  political-commercial  considerations  "  clause  of  the  Exchange  Control 
Law  has  recently  been  applied  very  drastically.   As  Great  Britain  is  the  country 
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which  has  the  most  important  adverse  balance  of  trade  with  Denmark,  and  is  her 
best  customer,  every  effort  is  being  made  by  Denmark  to  rectify  this  situation 
in  order  to  protect  her  market  in  that  country.  The  importers  of  wheat  flour 
from  Great  Britain  have  in  the  recent  past  received  the  larger  share  of  the 
permits  as  a  result  of  this  policy.  On  August  3,  1935,  a  duty  of  5  kroner  per 
kilo  was  imposed  on  imported  flour. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA^   CROP  RETURNS 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  September  20,  1935.— Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Commer- 
cial Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  in  Prague,  the  final  forecast  of  this 
season's  harvest  in  Czechoslovakia  has  recently  been  secured.  It  appears  that 
a  fair  yield  of  all  principal  cereals  will  be  obtained,  increases  over  the  1934 
crop  being  indicated  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  rye  against  decreases  in  those 
of  oats  and  barley.  The  official  estimate  for  these  crops,  together  with  returns 
for  1933  and  1934  and  the  1928-33  average,  are  shown  herewith:— 

Average 

1935       1934       1933  1928-33 

Millions  of  Metric  Tons 

Wheat   1.62       1.36       1.99  1.48 

Rye   1.58       1.52       2.08  1.85 

Barley  98       1.03       1.35  1.31 

Oats   1.02       1.18       1.58  1.45 

The  increase  in  wheat  production,  as  compared  with  the  1928-33  average, 
in  direct  contrast  with  the  declining  trend  in  total  cereal  production,  is  a 
point  of  considerable  interest.  As  previously  noted  in  reports  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  (No.  1646,  p.  264),  Czechoslovakia  at  one  time  provided 
a  valuable  outlet  for  stocks  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour,  but  has  recently  not 
only  exerted  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  to  gain  a  measure  of  independence 
from  foreign  suppliers  of  these  commodities  but  has  also  diverted  her  recent 
purchases  of  these  products  to  other,  mainly  European,  sources  of  supply. 
Increased  production  therefore  may,  apart  from  other  factors,  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  a  delayed  revival  in  this  country's  imports  of  wheat  and  flour 
from  Canada.  In  addition,  however,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  owing  largely 
to  the  operations  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Grain  Monopoly,  there  will  be  an 
estimated  carry-over  of  wheat  from  the  1934  crop  of  some  315,000  tons  which, 
with  a  harvest  of  1,620,000  tons,  will  produce  a  total  visible  supply  of  1,935,000 
tons.  Consumptive  requirements  are  counted  as  only  1,280,000  tons.  The  sur- 
plus at  this  rate  will  be  no  less  than  655,000  tons,  a  figure  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  the  present  year's  carry-over  and,  in  fact,  no  less  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  present  season's  production.  It  will  obviously  prove  impossible, 
in  view  of  the  above  situation,  for  Czechoslovakia  to  resume  import  trade  in 
Canadian  wheat  and  flour  for  some  considerable  time. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN   SYRIA   AND   LEBANON  IN  1934 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  August  19,  1935. — The  designation  Syria  is  usually  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  several  regions  north  of  Palestine  and  south  of  Turkey  which  are 
served  by  several  ports  on  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  coast,  of  which  Beyrut 
is  the  most  important.  Since  the  Great  War  this  territory  has  been  placed 
under  the  mandate  of  France,  under  the  name  of  "  Levant  States  under  French 
Mandate."  They  include  the  republic  of  Syria,  the  largest  state  (population 
2,400,000,  capital  Damascus) ;  the  republic  of  the  Great  Lebanon  (population 
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1,000,000,  capital  Beyrut) ;  the  state  of  Lattakia  (which  is  the  name  of  its 
chief  town,  population  330,000) ;  the  Jebel  Druse  (population  65,000) ;  and 
the  Sanjak  of  Alexandretta  (175,000),  which  latter  port  and  district  is  attached 
to  northern  Syria.  The  total  population  of  these  five  political  divisions  is  about 
4,000,000.  The  French  High  Commissioner  resides  in  Beyrut,  which  town  and 
port,  it  might  be  noted  here,  is  not  in  Syria  but  in  the  Lebanese  Republic. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  in  the  whole  of  the  mandated  area,  where 
economic  conditions  are  therefore  dependent  upon  the  results  of  the  harvests. 
That  of  1934  was,  except  in  southern  Syria,  better  than  in  the  preceding  years, 
and  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  head  of  live  stock,  which  had  been 
decimated  by  the  drought  of  1932.  This  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
fellahs  (peasants)  and  the  nomad  bedouins  has  resulted  in  improved  conditions 
in  the  towns,  chiefly  in  Aleppo,  whose  welfare  is  linked  up  with  that  of  the  rural 
population. 

In  the  export  trades,  however,  conditions  continue  to  be  unfavourable 
owing  to  the  closing  up  of  the  neighbouring  markets  in  Turkey  by  tariff  walls 
and  import  restrictions.  The  four  interior  towns  of  Damascus,  Horns,  Hama, 
and  Aleppo,  comprising  immediately  after  the  Great  War  about  120,000  crafts- 
men, have  consequently  lost  a  goodly  share  of  their  foreign  trade.  Apart  from 
the  effects  of  the  tariff  and  the  development  of  industries  in  Turkey,  the  demand 
in  that  country  has  also  been  affected  by  the  change  in  the  mode  of  living  of 
the  Turks,  who  have  adopted  European  tastes. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  competition  has  seriously  hampered  sales 
from  native  looms  even  on  the  home  market  and  has  brought  about  protective 
duties  against  imports  from  Japan. 

Producers  in  the  Syrian  towns  are  no  doubt  endeavouring  to  adapt  their 
production  to  changing  needs,  but  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult  period; 
many  hands  are  working  part  time  only  and  must  seek  new  occupations,  while 
a  number  have  emigrated,  chiefly  to  Palestine,  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
labour. 

Natural  silk,  formerly  a  large  item  in  the  territory's  export  trade,  no  longer 
finds  any  buyers  abroad.  Artificial  silk  and  natural  silk  from  Japan,  owing 
to  their  low  price,  have  contributed  to  the  loss  of  these  export  markets,  notably 
France,  to  the  silk-raising  districts  of  Syria  and  the  Lebanon. 

Other  causes  have  also  contributed  to  reduce  local  purchasing  power,  as 
reflected  by  diminishing  imports  during  the  last  few  years,  although  this  decrease 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  development  of  local  industries  such  as  cement, 
matches,  cotton  yarn,  beer,  etc.  Exports  since  1932  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
shown  but  a  slight  increase. 

The  mandatory  power  has,  together  with  the  local  governments,  endeavoured 
to  assist  agriculture  and  industry  by  the  adoption  of  various  measures,  apart 
from  tariff  protection. 

A  program  of  public  works  has  been  embarked  upon  which  comprises  the 
prolongation  of  a  railway  line  to  the  frontier  of  Iraq  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
a  larger  part  of  the  transit  trade  with  Iran  (Persia) ;  the  enlargement  of  the 
port  of  Beyrut  to  meet  increased  competition  from  the  port  of  Haifa  in  Pales- 
tine; the  raising  of  the  Roman  dam  on  the  lake  of  Homs  and  the  building  of 
canals  so  as  to  increase  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  that  district.  This 
latter  undertaking  is  a  three-year  project.  Irrigation  on  a  larger  scale  and  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees  are  to  receive  special  attention  and  encouragement  so 
as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  irregular  or  insufficient  rainfall. 

AGRICULTURE 

On  the  whole,  cereal  crops  were  better  in  1934  than  in  1933.  They  sufficed 
for  the  country's  needs,  and  especially  those  of  the  rural  population,  which  lives 
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on  the  simplest  of  food  such  as  crushed  cereals  together  with  olive  or  vegetable 
oil. 

The  summer  crops  were  benefited  by  the  greater  soil  humidity  due  to  the 
abundant  winter  rains,  and  the  cotton  crop  in  particular  showed  a  higher  yield, 
2,200.000  kilograms  of  ginned  fibre  compared  with  935,000  in  1933  and  876,000 
in  1932. 

The  fruit  crop  has  been  a  good  one,  and  certain  varieties  of  Lebanese  fruit, 
grown  in  the  high  mountain  regions,  are  finding  a  market  abroad,  especially  in 
Palestine.  "  The  export  of  citrus  fruit,  and  particularly  lemons,  is  increasing. 
There  were  156,000  boxes  of  35  to  40  kilograms  exported  last  year. 

Cereals. — The  cultivated  land  covers  altogether  a  little  more  than  1,200,000  hectares, 
of  which  three-quarters  are  under  cereals.  There  were  550.000  hectares  cultivated  under 
wheat  in  1934,  the  yield  being  4,400,000  metric  quintals  (100  kilograms).  There  were  295,000 
hectares  under  barley,  which  yielded  2,020,000  quintals;  27,500  hectares  of  maize  (280.000 
quintals) ;  94,000  hectares  under  sorgho  (673,000  quintals)  ;  and  13,000  hectares  under  oats 
(145,000  quintals). 

Miscellaneous  Crops. — There  were  13.200  hectares  under  cotton;  4,370  hectares  under 
tobacco  (production  26.000  quintals) ;  flax,  1,200  hectares  (8.000  quintals) ;  sesame,  4,500 
hectares  (3.400  quintals) ;  castor  oil  beans.  1,300  hectares  (2.000  quintals)  ;  lentils,  45,000 
hectares  (365,000  quintals);  chick  peas,  17,000  hectares  (113,000  quintals);  beans  and  peas, 
16,500  hectares  (134,000  quintals) ;  potatoes,  7,000  hectares  (451,000  quintals)  ;  onions  and 
garlic,  6,700  hectares  (394.000  quintals);  melons,  22,100  hectares  (1,698,000  quintals). 

Fruit  Trees. — In  respect  to  fruit  trees,  86.400  hectares  of  olive  trees  produced  900,000 
quintals  of  olives  and  12,800,000  litres  of  oil.  The  total  production  of  citrus  fruit  was  519,000 
quintals,  and  of  bananas  50.000  quintals.  The  production  of  apricots  totalled  209,000  quin- 
tals; almonds  and  nuts.  37.000  quintals;  peans;  9,300;  apples,  35,000;  plums,  115,000;  and 
figs,  396,000  quintals.  Grapes  covered  a  total  of  48,000  hectares,  with  a  yield  of  2,000,000 
quintals  of  grapes. 

Sericulture. — The  production  of  silk  cocoons  amounted  to  1,300,000  kilograms  compared 
with  1,400.000  in  1933,  1,762,000  in  1932,  and  2,760.000  in  1931. 

Live  Stock. — More  favourable  climatical  conditions  have  been  of  material  assistance  to 
live  stock  production,  and  sales  to  Palestine  have  been  effected  at  better  prices.  The  animal 
census  for  1934  is  as  follows:  cattle,  298.000  head;  sheep,  2,069,842;  goats,  1,60'5.388;  horses, 
66,092;   mules,  18,752;    donkeys,  107,931;    camels,  241,540;   pigs,  6,282. 

INDUSTRY 

A  general  outline  of  conditions  in  industry  is  contained  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  this  report. 

The  older  trades,  which  have  been  shorn  of  the  larger  part  of  their  former 
markets  across  the  Turkish  border,  continued  to  shrink  during  1934,  while  new 
industries,  intended  to  supply  the  home  market  only,  continued  to  develop  under 
the  shelter  of  protective  duties.  Several  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets 
have  closed  in  Aleppo,  as  well  as  a  number  of  hand  looms  (home  industries)  in 
Damascus.  The  lace  industry  has  suffered  considerably  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  American  demand.  Silk  spinning  continues  to  decline  with 
the  drop  in  the  local  production  of  cocoons. 

There  was,  however,  an  improvement  in  the  output  of  the  looms,  both  hand 
and  mechanical,  in  some  of  the  Syrian  towns  owing  to  the  production  of  new 
fabrics  such  as  crepe,  poplin,  and  abaghanis  made  of  artificial  silk;  many  of 
the  cotton  weavers  who  were  unable  to  meet  Japanese  competition  have  gone 
over  to  the  manufacture  of  these  other  tissues. 

Among  the  modern  industries  progress  is  noted  in  hosiery,  while  new  plants 
were  created  in  1934,  such  as  a  Maltese  brewery,  a  wire  and  hardware  factory, 
a  textile  plant  in  Beyrut,  a  match  works  at  Kirik-Khan  near  Alexandretta, 
several  flour  mills,  a  tannery,  a  tile-making  plant,  and  a  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  plant  at  Damascus. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  territory  is  proceeding  rather  irregularly. 
Several  modern  plants  closed  during  1934.    This  condition  is  due  in  part  to  the 
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fact  that  many  Syrians  and  Lebanese  proceed  to  build  factories  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  limited  market  which  they  are  desirous  of  supplying. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  these  Levant  states  are  poor  and  their 
requirements  are  very  limited.  However,  as  soon  as  one  particular  plant  has 
been  opened  and  appears  successful,  other  competitive  plants  are  set  up,  with 
the  result  that  none  of  them  can  work  at  a  profit.  Thus,  in  Beyrut,  there  are 
two  breweries  in  a  town  where  the  demand  for  beer  is  limited.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  match  wrorks,  of  which  there  were  too  many,  have  been  forced  to 
decrease  their  production  or  close  down  altogether. 

Some  of  these  new  industries  also  plan  to  supply  Palestine,  which  country 
admits  goods  of  Syrian  production  duty  free  under  the  terms  of  the  two  man- 
dates. The  absence  of  customs  duties  between  the  two  countries  has  been  advan- 
tageous to  Syrian  producers,  notably  for  wheat  and  other  agricultural  products, 
but  a  number  of  Syrian  industries  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  com- 
petition offered  by  Palestine,  where  labour  is  certainly  dearer,  but  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  large  amounts  of  capital  are  available  for  the  creation  of  industrial 
plants  where  output  is  not  the  exclusive  consideration. 

In  the  small  industries,  where  work  is  performed  in  the  homes,  wages 
have  decreased  materially  and  are  actually  from  6  to  10  francs  a  day  (40  to  65 
cents)  for  men,  from  4  to  5  francs  for  women,  and  2-5  francs  for  children.  For 
these  people  work  begins  at  sunrise  and  ends  at  sunset,  and  there  are  about 
sixty  non-working  days  in  the  year;  a  good  many  of  them  actually  work  only 
three  or  four  days  a  week. 

There  are  in  all  about  4,500  workers  employed  in  the  modern  industries, 
including  the  textile  plants,  tanneries,  flour  mills,  furniture-making,  cotton 
ginning  plants,  and  ice  works,  of  which  about  600  are  women.  Wages  are  about 
one-third  above  those  paid  in  the  older  industries,  while  the  hands  are  employed 
during  a  nine-hour  day. 

It  may  be  said  that  on  the  whole  wages  and  salaries  have  decreased  in  a 
greater  measure  than  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  other  primary  necessities  of 
life.  These  prices  had  risen  greatly  after  the  Great  War  as  a  result  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  armies  of  occupation,  but  have  since  dropped  to  the  point 
where,  on  a  gold  basis,  they  are  the  same  as  before  the  hostilities  began. 

IMMIGRATION 

There  were  2,244  immigrants  in  1934  compared  with  1,999  in  1933.  The 
number  of  emigrants  was  respectively  2,509  and  2,324.  Brazil,  West  Africa, 
the  Senegal,  and  North  America  provide  the  largest  number  of  immigrants,  and 
the  Lebanon  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants. 

Egypt  supplies  the  greater  number  of  summer  residents.  An  increase  is 
noted  in  the  number  of  Palestinians  who  spend  the  summer  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  Lebanon. 

FINANCE 

The  financial  organization  of  the  mandated  territory  comprises  five  budgets, 
one  for  each  of  the  states  or  governments,  and  of  a  general  administrative 
budget,  to  which  latter  is  attached  the  budget  of  the  quarantine  services,  whose 
surpluses  are  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  said  services. 

The  budgets  of  the  states  or  governments  are  fed  by  direct  taxes  and  by  a 
few  indirect  taxes  (on  tobacco,  spirits,  gasolene,  salt,  matches,  stamp  duties, 
etc.).   These  budgets  care  for  the  entire  administration  of  the  states. 

The  general  administrative  budget  is  almost  entirely  fed  by  customs  receipts. 
It  supplies  the  funds  which  are  required  by  the  general  administrative  services, 
and  in  particular  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  forces  in  the  mandated 
territory. 
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Surpluses  in  the  various  budgets  are  set  aside  for  use  in  the  carrying  out 
of  economic  works  which  are  of  national  interest. 

As  a  result  of  the  crisis  and  of  the  adverse  conditions  in  agriculture  during 
recent  years,  the  various  states  have  endeavoured  to  lighten  the  burden  on  tax- 
payers, either  by  decreasing  taxes  or  by  suspending  them  in  certain  cases.  It 
has  consequently  been  difficult  for  them  to  balance  their  budgets  and  they  have 
had  to  cut  down  the  credits  for  public  works  and  other  services,  or  have  recourse 
to  reserve  funds. 

The  following  table  sets  out  the  general  totals  for  receipts  under  the  various 
budgets  for  1933,  1934,  and  1935  in  thousands  of  francs  (1.000  francs  being 
equal  to  about  $65) : — 


1933  1934  1935 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (2) 

[Syria                                                   135,735  138,642  122,243  144,647 

Lebanon                                                 92,854  90,664  87,030  92,444 

Lattakia                                               22,882  20,790  23,211  20,284 

Alexandretta                                          19,417  14,680  16,479  15,280 

Jebel  Druse                                           5,210  5,384  4,048  3,777 


276,098       270,244       253,011  276,432 
Xotes. — 1  Actual.    2  Estimates.    3  Actual  receipts  to  December  31,  1934. 

The  annual  budgets  provide  for  an  equal  total  under  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture. 

The  actual  results  for  the  year  1934  in  Syria  were  expected  to  show  that 
receipts  and  expenditure  would  balance  at  about  134,000,000  francs.  The  differ- 
ence of  some  4,642,000  below  the  estimated  figure  is  due  to  a  fall  in  indirect 
revenues.  As  for  the  Lebanon  and  Lattakia,  receipts  will  show  a  substantial 
surplus  over  expenditure.  On  the  whole,  the  local  budgets  for  1935  differ  little 
from  those  of  1934. 

In  Syria  the  reductions  in  expenditure  undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  1934  were  added 
to  during  the  course  of  the  year,  and  as  a  result  the  1935  budget  indicates  new  and  substan- 
tial economies.  In  the  Lebanon,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  expenditure 
due  to  salary  increases  and  the  re-establishment  of  promotions,  which  were  suspended  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  general  administrative  budget  for  1933  resulted  in  actual  receipts  of  190,463,674 
francs  and  expenditure  of  172,547,746  francs.  Of  the  surplus  of  17,915,927  francs,  a  sum  of 
11,510,044  francs  was  divided  between  the  various  states  and  the  balance,  6,405,884  francs, 
was  allotted  to  the  public  works  program  for  1934. 

The  results  for  the  fiscal  year  1934,  as  on  December  31  last,  showed  actual  ordinary 
receipts  of  175,299',638  francs  (estimated  168,610,400  francs)  and  actual  extraordinary  receipts 
of  15.405,884  francs  (estimated  at  25,000,000  francs),  of  which  6.405,884  were  carried  over 
from  1933  and  9,000,000  were  taken  from  the  reserve  funds.  Actual  ordinary  expenditure 
totalled  160,324,595  francs  (estimated  at  168,610,400  francs)  and  actual  extraordinary  expen- 
diture 14,691,269  francs  (estimated  25,000,000  francs).  This  extraordinary  expenditure  was 
for  the  execution  of  the  public  works  program.  The  results,  on  the  whole,  to  December  31, 
1934,  reveal  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure  of  15,689',658  francs,  but  were  expected, 
after  readjustment,  to  show  a  final  reduced  surplus  of  about  8,000,000  francs,  of  which 
5,870,000  francs  were  divided,  in  February,  1935,  between  the  various  states,  the  balance  to 
be  devoted  to  public  works. 

The  1935  estimates  for  the  general  budget  are  for  receipts  and  expenditure  balanced  at 
171,547,580  against  193,610.400  francs  in  1934.  Receipts  from  customs  are  estimated  at  164,- 
680,000  francs,  or  about  2,000,000  francs  less  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1934.  On  the  expenditure 
side,  90,000,000  francs  are,  as  in  1034,  allotted  to  the  army,  while  the  customs  services  have 
been  granted  17,203,460  francs,  a  decrease  of  4,179,000  francs  compared  with  1934.  A  sum  of 
33.000,000  francs  is  allotted  for  the  public  works  program  of  1935  as  against  25,000,000 
allowed  for  in  the  previous  year. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Roads. — There  are  in  the  State  of  Lebanon  305  miles  of  asphalted  roads. 
The  work  on  the  roads  undertaken  in  1934  was  but  the  continuation  of  the 
program  begun  a  few  years  ago  for  the  widening  and  general  improvement. 
The  number  of  automobiles  in  operation  in  this  state  at  the  end  of  1934  was 
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4,780,  including  1,500  private  cars,  70  buses,  610  trucks,  and  2,600  taxis.  In 
the  State  of  Lattakia  there  were  295  automobiles,  including  72  trucks.  The 
number  registered  in  the  Jebel  Druse  was  66,  and  in  Alexandretta  278  (155 
private  cars,  101  trucks,  22  autocars).  Syria  proper  possessed  2,045  auto- 
mobiles of  all  kinds,  the  number  of  cars  in  use  being  considerably  less  than  in 
1933  owing  to  the  large  number  of  old  vehicles  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
The  total  number  of  automobiles  in  the  whole  of  the  mandated  territory  at  the 
end  of  1934  was  7,464. 

In  Syria  proper  only  3,942,000  francs  (about  $256,000)  were  spent  on  the 
roads  in  1934  instead  of  the  8,756,000  francs  budgeted  for.  Work  intended  to 
improve  the  motor  road  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad  as  far  as  the  Irakian  border, 
a  distance  of  163  miles,  is  well  under  way.  The  object  is  to  intensify  the  transit 
trade  with  Irak  and  Iran  (Persia)  via  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  On  this  trans- 
desert  road  18,461  passengers  were  carried  (in  both  directions)  in  1934  com- 
pared with  14,696  in  1933,  an  increase  of  3,765  persons;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  goods  transported,  the  total  being  7,036  metric 
tons  compared  with  7,383. 

Railways. — The  railwav  traffic  in  1934  was  about  the  same  in  volume  as 
in  1933. 

The  results  of  the  operations  on  the  three  railways,  known  as  (a)  the 
Damascus-Hama  Company,  operating  365  miles  of  line;  (6)  the  Hedjaz  rail- 
way (156  miles) ;  and  (c)  the  Bagdad  lines  in  Syria  (120  miles,  operated  by 
the  Damascus-Hama  Company),  are  as  follows  (in  francs): — 


Receipts  Expenditure 

Line  Year  Francs  Francs 

(a)  1933   22,570,600  23,866.000 

1934*   21.600.000  22,620,000 

(b)  1933    5,179.300  5,749,900 

1934*   3,854,000  4,486,500 

(c)  1933    4.772,300  6.401.200 

1934*   4,717.100  4,716,100 


*  Approximate  figures. 

Through  railway  tickets  have  been  available  since  February,  1933,  to 
travellers  leaving  Iran  (Persia),  Irak,  and  Syria  for  Venice,  Milan,  Paris,  and 
London,  via  the  Simplon-Orient  and  Taurus  expresses,  and  it  is  sought  to 
encourage  travel  and  transport  on  this  international  route  by  means  of  reduc- 
tions in  fares  and  freight  rates. 

Air  Traffic. — During  1934  there  were  168  land  and  sea  planes  inspected  by 
the  quarantine  authorities  at  frontier  ports,  carrying  a  total  of  368  passengers. 

Shipping. — On  the  whole,  shipping  continued  to  increase  in  1934  as  in  1933, 
although  the  tonnage  of  goods  handled  is  diminishing.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  vessels  carrying  both  cargo  and  mail, 
and  subsidized  for  the  latter  purpose,  which  call  regularly  at  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  ports.  These  services  may  therefore  exist  even  though  cargo  may  be 
limited.  Moreover,  the  extension  of  the  port  of  Haifa  in  Palestine  has  brought 
about  new  steamship  services  to  this  port,  with  call  at  Beyrut,  only  70  miles 
distant. 

The  total  number  of  motor  and  steam  vessels  entered  in  the  ports  of  the 
mandated  area  during  1934  was  1,744  with  a  net  tonnage  of  3,764,200.  This 
compares  with  1,723  arrivals  and  3,623,605  tons  in  1933.  The  number  and 
tonnage  by  chief  ports  last  year  was:  Beyrut,  968  and  2,416,626;  Tripoli,  452 
and  808,423;  Alexandretta,  268  and  469,282;  Lattakia,  52  and  66,235.  Accord- 
ing to  nationality  there  were  last  year  461  British  vessels  (519  in  1933),  388 
Italian  (368),  217  French  (193),  and  678  miscellaneous. 

Work  is  proceeding  on  the  harbour  extension  works  in  Beyrut,  as  provided 
for  in  the  recent  public  works  program.  The  basin  is  to  be  enlarged  and  deeper 
water  provided  for  big  vessels. 
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In  1934,  as  in  1933,  no  work  was  carried  out  in  the  port  of  Lattakia,  owing 
to  lack  of  funds,  but  the  construction  of  a  new  breakwater  is  projected. 

The  pipe  line  begun  in  1932  for  bringing  petroleum  from  the  oil  fields  of 
Irak  to  the  port  of  Tripoli  was  completed  in  July,  1934,  and  from  August  to 
December  last  1,951  tankers  loaded  324,207  tons  of  crude  petroleum  at  this  port. 
This  pipe  line  is  535  miles  long,  as  compared  with  620  miles  for  that  ending  at 
Haifa. 

FOREIGN  TRADE* 

The  total  value  of  imports,  including  the  transit  trade,  amounted  to  £S36,- 
832,450  in  1934  compared  with  £S45,176,150  in  1933,  a  decrease  of  over  18  per 
cent.  Total  exports  were  respectively  £S15,564,400  and  £S17,383,300,  a  decrease 
of  10  per  cent.  The  balance  of  trade,  which  has  always  been  adverse,  amounted 
to  £S21 ,268,050  in  1934,  which  compares  with  £S27,792,850  in  1933,  £S37,077,000 
in  1931,  and  £S38,760,900  in  1929.  The  value  of  the  total  foreign  trade  in  1934 
was  about  half  that  of  1929. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  consumption  in  1934  was  £S29,817,900  ($38,- 
763,000).  Exports  of  domestic  products  totalled  £S8,194,839  ($10,653,290), 
re-exports  £S355,013  ($461,517),  and  transit  trade  £87,014,565  ($9,118,934). 
In  1933  the  value  of  the  transit  trade  amounted  to  £S8,592,100. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  for  home  consumption  and 
exports  of  domestic  produce,  by  principal  countries,  1934: — 


Imports 
Value,  £S 

Exports 

Balance 

Country  of  Origin  or  Destination 

Value  £S 

£S 

4,823,803 

1,362,757 

-3,461,046 

3,373,141 

101 

-3.373,040 

3,312.720 

385,390 

-2,927,330 

2.408,770 

226,009 

-2,182,761 

1.820.231 

327,758 

-1,492,473 

1.785,431 

349,979 

-1,435,452 

1,735.564 

362,699 

-1,372,865 

1.490.778 

49,397 

-1,441,381 

1.356.825 

72,772 

-1.284.053 

Irak  

801.088 

469,181 

-  391.907 

Palestine  

824.580 

3.106,539 

+  2,281,959 

7S0.4r8 

686 

-  779,752 

Egypt  

712.080 

384,593 

-  327,137 

Czechoslovakia  

510.594 

1.516 

-  509.078 

Holland  

479.678 

17.234 

-  402,444 

293.161 

1.418 

-  291,743 

262.827 

4.620 

-  258.207 

187,126 

315,504 

+  128,378 

Transjordania  

43,167 

347.134 

+  303,907 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  mandated  territory  has  a 
favourable  balance  in  the  case  of  Palestine,  Transjordania,  and  Russia  only. 
This  is  explained,  in  respect  to  the  first  two  countries,  by  the  absence  of  a  cus- 
toms barrier  between  them  and  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  while  a  surtax  was  in 
effect  for  some  time  upon  goods  imported  from  Russia  before  it  joined  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  will  be  noted  that  Japan,  though  it  ranks  second  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  imports,  purchases  practically  nothing  from  the  mandated  area,  and 
as  Japan  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  League,  it  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a 
100  per  cent  surtax  being  applied  to  its  goods,  a  protective  measure  which  is 
likely  to  be  taken  at  any  time. 

IMPORTS 

The  principal  commodities  imported  for  home  consumption  by  the  man- 
dated territory  in  1934  were  as  follows,  in  £S  (000  omitted)  :— 

Cotton — fabrics  4,155,  yarn  and  thread  304;  artificial  silk — fabrics  385,  yarn  and  thread 
743;   hosiery  42;  natural  silk — hosiery  26;  wool — fabrics  904,  yarn  251,  hosiery  75;  linen 


*  One  Syrian  £  (£S)  equals  20  French  francs,  or  approximately  $1.30. 
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fabrics  80;  old  clothing  218;  jute  bags  192;  hosiery  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibre  310; 
iron  and  steel — bars  and  profiles  519,  rails  and  ties  383,  plates  and  sheets  252,  pipes  and  fit- 
tings 458,  nails  105;  industrial  machinery,  non-electrical,  438;  agricultural  machinery  70; 
electric  cable  and  wire  67;  radio  apparatus1  82;  electric  apparatus  and  fittings  186;  auto- 
mobiles and  parts  821;  railway  rolling  stock  116;  rubber  tires  and  tubes  295;  building 
timber  419;  furniture  woods  250;  plywood  71;  wrapping  paper  122;  cardboard  81;  news- 
print 20;  cigarette  paper  102;  hides  and  skins — raw  301,  tanned  246;  coal  tar  dyes  142; 
chemical  fertilizers  72;  soap — common  165,  toilet  23;  perfumery  99;  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts 222;  drugs  and  medicines  110;  caustic  soda  39;  tanning  extracts  61;  oil  paints  90; 
cement  408;  coal  briquettes  143;  crude  petroleum  124;  Diesel  oil  125;  fuel  oil  33;  gaso- 
lene 522;  kerosene  362;  lubricating  oil  112;  beer  101;  wine  97;  spirits  05;  tobacco  leaf 
70;  cigarettes  94;  common  salt  65;  sugar  637;  confectionery  and  chocolates  140;  coffee 
155;  tea  86;  vegetable  oils  and  fats  698;  wheat  98;  wheat  flour  517;  rice  723;  sesame  seeds 
84;  fresh  fruits  336;  fresh  vegetables  160;  canned  vegetables  48;  canned  meats  96;  sardines 
46;  canned  tuna  fish  22;  other  canned  fish  34;  fresh,  dried,  or  salted  fish  17;  cheese  152; 
condensed  milk  55. 

EXPORTS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  exports  of  domestic  produce  from  the 
mandated  territory  in  1934,  by  value  in  £S  (000  omitted) : — 

Wool,  raw  or  bleached,  685;  silk  cocoons  18;  silk,  raw,  153;  natural  silk  fabrics  98; 
mixed  artificial  fabrics  430;  raw  cotton  221;  cotton  fabrics  56;  cotton  socks  and  stockings  17; 
clothing — of  wool  175,  of  cotton  90;  handkerchiefs  95;  scarves  101;  twine  and  rope  56; 
oriental  carpets  40;  boots  and  shoes  158;  skins — raw  82,  tanned  82;  sole  leather  36;  fur- 
niture of  wood  94;  cement  28;  tiles  36;  copper  wares  44;  common  soap  115;  olive  oil  109; 
oleaginous  fruits  137;  sweets  108;  preserved  fruits  75;  biscuits  and  cakes  36;  wheat  366; 
millet  244;  barley  99;  wheat  flour  102;  beans  and  peas  114;  pulse,  dry,  256;  onions  158; 
potatoes  67;  other  fresh  vegetables  38;  lemons  174;  oranges  and  mandarines  36;  figs  29; 
almonds  and  nuts  169;  other  fresh  fruits  138;  camels  85;  poultry,  live,  78;  horses  38; 
sheep  30;  sausage  casings  151;  fresh  fish  18;  cheese  31;  eggs  509*. 

TRANSIT  TRADE 

The  transit  trade  is  an  important  item  because  of  the  volume  of  business 
which  it  brings  to  the  transport  industry. 

As  previously  stated,  the  total  value  of  goods  shipped  in  transit  through 
the  mandated  territories  in  1934  was  £S7,014,565. 

The  chief  countries  interested  in  this  trade  are  as  follows,  the  values  repre- 
senting the  total  shipped  from  and  to  respcctivclv:  United  Kingdom  £S1,965,944 
and  £8254,123;  Iran  (Persia),  £S1,006,233  and  £S450,513;  Iraq,  £S316,582  and 
£83,306,928;  United  States,  £8652,999  and  £S849,088;  Turkey,  £S780,998  and 
£S401,000;  Palestine,  £S255,938  and  £S652,799;  France,  £8309,646  and  £S399,- 
130;  Italy,  £S321,173  and  £S120,512;  Japan,  £S497,703  and  £S2,244;  Germany, 
£S251,063  and  £S58,576;  Egypt,  £S54,795  and  £S277,389. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  Cuba,  September  24,  1935. — Total  imports  into  the  Dominican- 
Republic  for  1934  were  valued  at  $10,574,344,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year,  and  total  exports  at  $12,894,636,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent. 
For  twenty-five  years  the  agricultural  and  economic  development  of  the  country 
had  gone  steadily  forward  until  the  present  depression  set  in.  According  to 
Dominican  Government  publications,  the  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  the  republic 
grew  steadily  from  $9,632,926  in  1905  to  $105,257,117  in  1920,  the  peak  year. 
By  1933,  however,  it  had  fallen  back  to  $18,948,161,  the  lowest  value  since  1905. 
During  these  thirty  years  the  balance  has  been  consistently  favourable  with 
the  exception  of  1921,  making  a  total  net  favourable  balance  of  $124,500,501. 
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Reviewing  the  foreign  trade  of  1934  in  detail,  the  republic's  best  customers, 
with  percentages  of  total  exports  taken,  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  32; 
United  States,  20;  France,  19;  Canada,  10;  and  Germany,  5. 

The  first  five  countries  in  order  of  importance  from  which  the  Dominican 
Republic  imported  goods  were  as  follows:  United  States,  57  per  cent  of  total; 
Japan,  8  per  cent;  United  Kingdom,  7  per  cent;  Germany,  4  per  cent;  Dutch 
West  Indies,  3  per  cent;  and  Canada,  3  per  cent. 

Exports  for  the  first  five  months  of  1935,  which  were  recently  published, 
were  valued  at  $8,155,828,  a  very  slight  improvement  compared  with  those  for 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

According  to  Dominican  publications,  the  total  value  of  all  products  im- 
ported from  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  1934  was  $271,915,  an  increase 
of  $11,732  over  the  previous  year.  The  yearly  average  for  the  five  years  1930 
to  1934  inclusive  was  $317,471.  Figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  show  that  Canada  exported  to  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1935,  goods  to  the  value  of  $261,275,  while  for  the 
previous  year  they  were  $178,017. 

Notes  on  the  Principal  Imports 

salted  or  dried  fish 

Fish  under  this  heading  was  imported  during  the  calendar  year  1934  to  the 
value  of  $150,839,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  $136,344.  The  United  States' 
share  was  $8,523;  that  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  totalled  $15,378. 
Dominican  figures  show  that  smoked  fish,  principally  bloaters,  was  imported 
for  the  fiscal  year  1934  to  the  value  of  $61,992,  Canada  being  credited  with 
$49,035,  and  Norway  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  remainder.  The  United  States' 
share  was  $1,144.  According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  fish,  dried, 
smoked,  and  pickled,  exported  to  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1935,  amounted  in  value  to  $181,007,  an  increase  of  55  per 
cent  over  the  previous  twelve  months.  They  accounted  for  44  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  Canadian  products  shipped  to  this  republic.  Of  the  salted  fish 
imported  into  the  republic,  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
trade. 

PICKLED  FISH 

Imports  of  pickled  fish,  principally  mackerel  in  brine,  during  the  calendar 
year  1934  were  valued  at  only  $2,222,  Canada  supplying  75  per  cent  of  this 
commodity. 

CANNED  FISH 

Canned  fish  imported  during  the  calendar  year  1934  amounted  in  value  to 
$24,835.  Sources  of  supply,  with  values,  were  as  follows:  Spain,  $11,323; 
United  States,  $5,670;  Japan,  $3,817;  Canada,  $3,186;  other  countries,  $839. 

Customs  Duties  and  Taxes. — In  order  to  raise  additional  revenue,  internal 
taxes  on  many  foreign  products  were  added  on  March  13,  1935,  to  the  customs 
duties  already  in  force.  They  are  collected  at  time  of  importation,  along  with 
the  regular  customs  duties.  Customs  duties  on  salted,  dried,  and  smoked  fish 
are  $2.25  per  100  kilograms,  and  the  new  tax  referred  to  is  15  cents  per  gross 
kilogram.  Before  this  heavy  tax  was  imposed,  preserved  fish  was  retailing  at 
a  maximum  of  8  cents  per  pound,  and  proved  an  excellent  substitute  for  meat 
for  the  poorer  classes  and  was  within  their  purchasing  power.  At  the  present 
time  it  cannot  be  retailed  at  less  than  18  cents  per  pound,  with  the  result  that 
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it  has  been  placed  beyond  the  means  of  the  public.  Imports  therefore  have 
ceased.  In  this  particular  case  revenue  was  not  the  object  of  the  impost,  but 
rather  the  advancement  of  the  national  cattle  and  meat  industry.  The  opinion 
expressed  by  the  meat  vendors  in  a  recent  survey  of  the  market  was  to  the  effect 
that  meat  consumption  had  not  risen  materially  owing  largely  to  the  lack  of 
cold  storage  and  fast,  efficient,  and  widespread  transportation  service,  all  of 
which  are  essential  in  order  that  meat  shall  reach  the  public  in  fresh  and  whole- 
some condition. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

Total  imports  of  flour  for  the  calendar  year  1934  were  valued  at  $243,847, 
Canada  supplying  to  the  value  of  $23,285.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics' 
figures  show  that  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1935  and  1934,  Canadian 
exports  to  the  republic  were  valued  at  $33,902  and  $20,842  respectively.  Canada 
obtains  only  10  per  cent  of  this  trade;  the  remainder  goes  to  American  mills. 
The  explanation  is  not  so  much  one  of  price,  although  that  is  a  factor  which 
accounts  for  perhaps  half  of  the  business  going  to  the  United  States,  but  rather 
points  to  a  technical  difficulty  similar  to  that  which  is  encountered  in  Cuba. 
Dominican  bread,  like  Cuban,  is  extraordinarily  light  in  weight  for  its  size, 
while  according  to  Canadian  standards  it  is  over-acidified  by  the  long  fermenta- 
tion to  which  the  dough  is  subjected.  The  unbaked  dough  from  Canadian  flour, 
although  of  high  quality,  fails  to  stand  up  and  produce  as  large  a  loaf  as  is 
desired  by  the  Dominican  baker. 

The  method  of  bread-making  in  the  Dominican  Republic  differs  from  that 
in  vogue  in  Cuba  in  that  straight  dough  is  employed  instead  of  sponge  and 
dough.  The  following  is  the  standard  formula  which  forms  the  background  of 
the  bulk  of  all  breads  made:  flour,  one  sack,  196  pounds;  water,  115  pounds; 
yeast,  12  ounces;  salt,  3  pounds.  Processing  takes  from  ten  to  eleven  hours 
before  entering  the  oven.  The  dough  is  first  mixed  by  machine  for  ten 
minutes  and  a  portion  of  it  sent  through  the  brake  to  be  made  up  later  into  a 
kind  of  bread  different  from  that  which  does  not  go  through  the  brake.  From 
the  mixing  machine,  or  from  the  brake,  the  dough  is  divided,  rolled  into  balls 
and  put  on  proofing  boards  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  The  balls  are  then  formed 
into  final  shape  by  punching  and  rolling  with  the  hands,  after  which  they  are 
put  back  on  to  the  proofing  shelves  for  some  six  to  eight  hours.  Twenty-four 
ounces  of  dough  produce  sixteen  ounces  of  bread  of  twelve  rolls  to  the  pound. 
In  Canada  only  eighteen  to  nineteen  ounces  of  dough  are  required  to  make  one 
pound  of  bread.  The  Dominican  bread  loses  its  moisture  through  excessive  fer- 
mentation, long  proofing,  and  slow  baking.  Proportions  or  measurements  of 
ingredients,  temperatures,  and  time  are  only  roughly  estimated;  no  instruments 
are  employed.  No  definite  oven  temperatures  are  aimed  at,  the  usual  practice 
being  to  employ  a  given  quantity  of  wood  for  each  baking.  When  the  wood  is 
burned,  the  cinders  are  banked  up  around  the  inside  walls  of  the  oven,  after 
which  the  unbaked  bread  is  put  into  the  oven.  The  baker  then  moves  the  bread 
about  on  the  oven  floor  with  his  peel  to  give  a  uniform  brown  to  the  loaf. 

Two  American  brands  of  wheat  flour  are  strongly  entrenched  in  this  market 
owing  to  two  or  three  advantages  they  possess:  they  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  baker;  they  are  competitive  in  price;  they  are  pushed  by  strong  salesman- 
ship, including  advertising  assisted  by  experienced  demonstrators. 

Customs  Duties  and  Taxes. — The  duties  and  other  taxes  on  wheat  flour  are 
as  follows  per  100  kilograms:  customs  duties,  $4.50;  internal  revenue  tax,  $2 — 
a  total  of  $6.50. 

POTATOES 

Local  production  has  increased  considerably,  the  gathering  of  the  crop 
extending  over  from  January  to  August.   Locally  produced  supply  is  negligible 
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from  September  to  December  inclusive.  However,  in  spite  of  this  difficulty, 
there  is  no  relief  from  taxes  during  these  months. 

Customs  duties  per  100  kilograms  are  $1,  and  internal  revenue  tax  $5 — a 
total  of  $6. 

ONIONS 

The  importation  of  Canadian  onions  was  being  developed  up  to  March  last 
and  in  1934  had  reached  58  tons  as  against  1^  tons  for  the  previous  year.  Total 
imports  during  1934  were  740  tons  valued  at  $35,513.  Of  this  quantity  the 
United  States  furnished  348  tons  valued  at  $13,247;  the  remainder  was  supplied 
by  Spain,  Chile,  and  Egypt.  Considerable  encouragement  has  been  given  ,  to 
the  production  of  onions  on  the  island,  but  in  spite  of  the  duty  of  5  cents  per 
kilogram  net  internal  revenue,  plus  2  cents  per  kilogram  customs,  onion  produc- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  be  successful. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS 

Calcium  carbide,  which  is  dutiable  at  $2  per  100  kilograms,  comes  under 
this  heading.  Total  imports  of  this  product  for  1934  amounted  in  value  to 
$4,755,  of  which  Canada  supplied  $3,633  and  the  United  States  the  remainder. 
With  regard  to  pharmaceutical  products,  these  are  purchased  principally  from 
American  and  French  manufacturers.  It  is  believed  that  Canadian  producers 
could  find  a  limited  market  for  such  of  their  products  as  have  already  gained  a 
foothold  abroad. 

MALT 

The  sale  of  Canadian  malt  to  the  Dominican  Republic  increased  from  $7,131 
during  1934  to  $9,440  during  1935.   Customs  duties  are  $3.75  per  100  kilograms. 

Other  Canadian  products  which  held  a  prominent  place  among  those  sent 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  period  under  review  were  rubber  manu- 
factures, leather,  evaporated  milk,  newsprint  paper,  copper  wire  and  cable, 
inorganic  chemicals,  and  stationery. 

Exports 

Raw  sugar  constituted  52  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  exported 
by  the  Dominican  Republic  during  1934.  The  yearly  average  of  the  last  five 
years  was  54  per  cent.  During  1934  the  United  Kingdom  took  55  per  cent  of 
the  total  quantity  available  of  this  commodity;  France,  21  per  cent;  and 
Canada,  19  per  cent.  As  Dominican  sugar  is  subject  to  full  duty  under  the 
United  States  tariff,  it  cannot  compete  with  the  duty-free  sugars  from  the 
Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico  or  the  preferential  sugar  from  Cuba.  It  therefore 
happens  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  this  commodity  are  sent  to 
the  United  States.  As  the  price  obtainable  has  been  under  $1  per  100  pounds 
f.o.b.  Dominican  ports,  Dominican  sugar  has  been  disposed  of  at  a  loss,  as  owing 
to  increasing  wages  and  higher  cost  of  materials  any  return  under  this  price 
will  not  allow  for  depreciation  of  equipment  or  compensation  on  capital  invested. 

Cocoa. — Cocoa  exported  during  1934  was  valued  at  $1,739,144,  or  13^  per 
cent  of  all  commodities  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  yearly  average  exported 
over  the  last  five  years  was  13  per  cent.  Of  this  commodity  the  United  States 
took  71  per  cent  and  Germany  27  per  cent. 

Coffee. — Coffee  production  and  export  are  not  as  stable  as  cocoa.  During 
the  last  five  years  exports  ran  from  8  per  cent  of  all  commodities  exported  in 
one  year  to  19  per  cent  in  another,  with  a  yearly  average  of  12  per  cent.  Exports 
for  the  calendar  year  1934  were  valued  at  $1 ,675,895.  France,  the  best  customer, 
took  43  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  other  principal  markets  were:  Spain,  21  per 
cent;  Italy,  9  per  cent;  and  the  Netherlands,  9  per  cent. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

Taking  into  consideration  the  last  twelve  months  as  a  whole,  the  opinion 
of  packers  and  business  men  is  that  an  improvement  over  the  previous  year  has 
taken  place.  Collections  have  not  been  so  difficult,  and  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  has  been  more  active.  New  construction  in  Santo  Domingo  is  in  evidence. 
It  includes  a  few  warehouses,  retail  shops,  houses,  public  buildings,  and  road 
and  park  repairs.  Some  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  and  rural  districts, 
however,  report  that  there  is  little  money  in  circulation  and  little  inclination 
to  buy  anything  of  importance.  In  the  southern  section  of  the  island,  with  the 
sugar  crop  already  harvested  and  no  employment  from  this  source  until  next 
December  or  January,  conditions  are  sound,  but  trade  is  very  dormant. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  CUBA 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  September  16,  1935. — With  the  establishment  of  a  strong  pro- 
visional government  in  Cuba  under  the  leadership  of  President  Mendieta,  coupled 
with  political  recognition  by  the  United  States  and  other  great  powers,  the 
country  began  to  show  signs  of  recovery.  The  commercial  agreement  entered 
into  with  the  United  States,  which  became  effective  on  September  3,  1934,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  factor  leading  to  that  result. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  Sugar  Exports  and  Stocks. — Under  the  new  agreement,  the  United 
States  provided  for  a  quota  of  Cuban  sugars  which  amounted  to  1,857,022  short 
tons  for  the  1934-35  crop,  later  reduced  to  1,822,596  short  tons,  at  prices  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  world  market  prices.  For  the  period  September  3,  1934, 
to  July  31,  1935,  exports  to  the  United  States  totalled  1,994,589  long  tons,  an 
increase  of  53-5  per  cent  over  the  1,300,302  long  tons  exported  during  the  same 
eleven-month  period  in  1933-34.  During  the  eight  and  a  half  calendar  months 
to  August  15,  1935,  total  exports  amounted  to  2,014,113  long  tons,  of  which 
1,433,446  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  comparative  exports 
during  1934  were  1,436,545  and  813,584  long  tons  respectively.  Stocks  of  sugar 
on  hand  as  of  August  15  also  indicated  important  reductions  from  1,868,110 
long  tons  on  August  15,  1934,  to  1,153,698  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1935. 
A  reduction  was  also  made  in  the  stock  of  segregated  sugars  of  the  National 
Sugar  Export  Corporation  from  337,074  to  81,936  long  tons  for  the  same  dates. 
Coupled  with  this  increased  export  volume  has  been  the  important  increased 
value  in  the  United  States.  The  market  has  slowly  but  more  or  less  steadily 
climbed  from  the  all-time  low  of  57  cents  per  100  pounds  c.  &  f.  New  York  on 
May  31,  1932;  on  August  15,  1935,  the  date  when  the  quota  for  this  past  crop 
was  filled,  the  corresponding  price  was  $2.28. 

(b)  Tobacco  Trade.— -The  lowered  tariff  rates  set  out  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment on  tobacco  products  entering  the  United  States  from  Cuba  have  some- 
what checked  the  decline  in  exports  to  that  country.  Although  the  exports  of 
leaf  tobacco  have  been  reduced  during  the  year  of  the  trade  agreement,  the 
reduction  from  12,844,610  pounds  to  12,039,294  pounds  is  perhaps  not  so  great 
as  it  might  have  been  with  the  former  higher  tariff  in  effect.  A  favourable  feature 
has  been  a  higher  unit  price  in  the  United  States  than  in  other  countries,  while 
much  of  the  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  leaf  tobacco  exported  to  the  United 
States  has  been  compensated  by  the  55  per  cent  increase  in  shipments  of  cigars. 
The  export  volume  to  the  United  States  of  this  tobacco  product  increased  from 
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2,195,000  to  3,410,000  cigars  for  the  comparative  eleven-month  periods  ending 
July  31  in  1934  and  1935  respectively.  This  increase  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  reduced  United  States  tariff  on  cigars.  Total  exports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  have  shown  consistent  and  important  declines  since  1930,  when  the 
value  amounted  to  $33,540,575.  By  1932  this  was  reduced  to  $12,926,270,  with 
increases  during  the  following  two  years  to  $14,498,147  in  1934.  A  slight  set- 
back appears  to  be  taking  place  during  1935,  as  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year  the  exports  are  valued  at  but  $7,599,366  as  compared  with  $7,932,223 
during  the  comparative  period  in  1934.  However,  movements  in  the  industry 
during  August  indicated  some  advance  over  the  moderately  quiet  three  preced- 
ing months,  so  that  total  exports  at  the  end  of  the  first  eight  months  may  nearly 
equal  those  for  the  same  period  in  1934. 

(c)  Molasses,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  other  Agricultural  Products  and  Mineral 
Products. — An  upward  trend  has  also  been  noted  for  these  classifications. 
Exports  of  molasses  to  the  United  States  totalled  137,614,264  American  gallons 
as  compared  with  111,998,024  gallons  during  the  previous  ten  months.  With 
lower  Cuban  tariff  rates  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  purchases  in  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period  increased  from  47,487,314  pounds  to  71,292,176  pounds 
and  from  10,372,688  pounds  to  17,893,531  pounds  respectively.  The  pineapple 
trade  also  showed  an  increase  from  678,915  crates  to  689,513  crates  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  the  treaty.  Gains  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
also  indicated  for  the  comparative  eleven-month  periods  in  the  following  pro- 
ducts (figures  in  parentheses  indicate  exports  for  the  period  September  3,  1933- 
July  31,  1934):  vegetable  fibres,  10,237,543  pounds  (7,520,949),  gain  36-1 
per  cent;  minerals,  334,333  metric  tons  (169,308),  gain  97-4  per  cent;  tiles, 
2,473,868  pounds  (891,357),  gain  177-5  per' cent;  sponges,  508,168  pounds  (256,- 
168),  gain  20  per  cent;  beeswax,  546,509  pounds  (345,240),  gain  58-2  per  cent; 
Guava  paste,  504,115  pounds  (363,363),  gain  38-7  per  cent;  salted  cattle  hides, 
2,356,138  pounds  (748,995),  gain  217-8  per  cent. 

The  value  of  these  increased  gains  for  various  exports  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  during  the  eleven-month  period  since  the  treaty  went  into  effect 
is  reflected  in  many  indices  of  employment,  finance,  and  commerce  throughout 
the  island.  The  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  during  this  period,  $112,- 
183,751,  shows  a  net  gain  of  $55,557,241  over  the  $56,625,510  exported  during 
the  comparative  pre-agreement  period.  Imports  from  the  United  States  have 
also  greatly  increased  since  the  United  States — Cuban  treaty  became  effective, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  comparative  figures  arrived  at  from  monthly  statistics 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington  for  the  ten-month 
periods  ending  June  30,  1934  and  1935,  when  the  total  imports  into  Cuba  from 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $29,115,637  and  $46,115,423  respectively. 

GENERAL  TRADE 

With  the  signing  of  the  trade  treaty,  Cuban  external  trade  in  general 
advanced.  While  import  statistics  are  not  available  showing  the  effect  of  the 
increased  buying  power  given  to  Cuba  during  the  past  twelve  months,  some 
indication  of  the  up-swing  will  be  seen  in  the  comparative  preliminary  figures 
issued  for  1934  compared  with  those  for  1933.  According  to  Cuban  statistics, 
during  the  later  year  total  exports  amounted  to  $107,746,409  and  imports  to 
$73,388,154,  while"  those  for  1933  were  $84,390,541  and  $42,361,541  respectively. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  increased  purchases  were  made  in  the  United  States 
alone;  Canada  is  credited  with  increased  shipments  to  the  extent  of  about  33 
per  cent,  the  comparative  totals  being  $891,374  in  1933  and  $1,196,005  in  1934. 
Much  of  the  increased  trade  during  the  last  four  months  of  1934  is  ascribed  to 
a  holding  off  of  purchases  of  all  kinds  until  after  the  treaty  with  the  United 
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States  became  effective  and  to  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  parts 
urgently  needed  following  several  years  during  which  only  minimum  require- 
ments were  being  bought. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

For  the  years  1933  and  1934  considerable  variance  is  indicated  between  the 
Cuban  and  Canadian  statistics.  Those  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  show  imports  of  $989,157  and  $996,718,  while  exports  to  Cuba  are 
shown  to  be  $871,777  and  $1,195,242  for  the  two  years  respectively.  The  figures 
for  the  two  countries  are  approximately  the  same  for  purchases  made  by  Cuba 
from  Canada  (the  Cuban  statistics  being  as  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph), 
but  a  considerable  discrepancy  is  indicated  in  the  exports  to  Canada  from  Cuba, 
as  the  Cuban  statistics  show  these  to  be  $531,032  and  $520,919  for  the  respec- 
tive years.  This  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  exports 
from  Cuba  to  Canada  are  made  through  the  United  States,  and  their  identity 
is  easily  lost  in  this  way,  particularly  as  much  of  the  exports  are  sold  through 
New  York  brokers  and  are  therefore  shown  as  exports  to  the  United  States. 

A  true  comparison  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1935  with  the  same  period 
in  1934  for  trade  between  Canada  and  Cuba  cannot  be  made,  as  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  imports  into  Canada  from  Cuba  are  in  sugar  which  may  be  pur- 
chased almost  entirely  at  one  time,  such  time  varying  from  year  to  year,  depend- 
ing on  market  conditions  throughout  the  world.  This  is  clearly  indicated  in 
calculations  based  on  statistics  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
which  show  imports  into  Canada  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1935  as  amount- 
ing to  but  $336,782  compared  with  $827,881  during  the  corresponding  period 
in  1934.  Up  to  the  present  in  the  current  year,  very  little  sugar  has  been  pur- 
chased, while  in  one  of  the  early  months  alone  in  1934  sugar  purchases  equalled 
almost  the  entire  import  value  of  all  commodities  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1935.  Statistics  are  not  available  with  which  to  make  comparisons  between 
Canadian  exports  for  the  same  periods,  although  the  exports  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  present  year  are  given  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  as 
$581,797.  As  Canadian  exports  are  fairly  steady  throughout  the  year,  it  would 
appear  that  no  advance  would  be  made  during  1935  over  the  previous  year,  when 
the  total  trade  amounted  to  $1,195,242,  as  has  been  indicated. 

FINANCES 

A  material  increase  in  customs  receipts  was  noted  at  the  end  of  1934,  when 
a  total  of  $27,179,142  was  reached  as  compared  with  $19,981,615  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  year,  the  lowest  figure  since  the  World  War.  The  collections  for 
1934  were  the  highest  since  1930,  while  those  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1935 
would  indicate  an  advance  of  about  $3,000,000  over  the  corresponding  period 
in  1934.  For  the  comparative  twelve-month  periods  before  and  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  agreement,  the  customs  receipts  have  been  $18,541,296  and 
$26,066,843  respectively,  while  total  government  revenues  have  advanced  from 
$48,507,896  to  $64,503,658. 

During  the  past  few  months  an  economic  expert  from  the  United  States 
has  been  making  a  survey  on  behalf  of  the  Cuban  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  a  National  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank.  The  need  from 
a  domestic  point  of  view  for  a  National  Bank  of  issue  and  discount  is  undoubted, 
as  with  the  long  depression  in  Cuba  following  the  collapse  of  the  world  sugar 
market  in  1921,  the  Cuban  banks,  for  all  practical  purposes,  have  suspended 
operations.  Banking,  with  the  exception  of  one  conservative  private  bank,  is 
carried  on  by  United  States  and  Canadian  banks,  whose  financial  positions 
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during  recent  years  might  have  been  seriously  endangered  if  they  had  not  been 
branches  of  large  solvent  banks  in  those  two  countries.  These  banks,  whose 
interests  are  much  bound  up  in  the  sugar  industry,  and  are  very  important 
economic  units  in  the  nation,  have  weathered  the  financial  storm  successfully 
and  have  made  important  advances  during  the  period  since  the  United  States — 
Cuban  treaty  became  effective.  Thus,  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the 
agreement,  bank  clearings  rose  some  40  per  cent,  to  $427,458,666  from  the  pre- 
vious comparative  total  of  $304,925,204  during  the  equal  pre-agreement  period. 
Collections  increased  from  $29,379,281  to  $38,919,583,  or  some  32-4  per  cent. 
Much  of  this  improvement  is  attributable  to  the  more  stringent  credit  policy 
and  the  receipt  of  larger  sums  of  cash  from  government  accounts  following 
income  tax  collections.  To  ease  the  money  market  somewhat,  a  proposal  is 
presently  before  the  Government  for  the  issue  of  an  additional  10,000,000  silver 
pesos.  It  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that  any  action  of  this  kind  will  be  taken 
in  the  very  near  future,  as  this  suggestion,  together  with  that  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agricultural  Bank,  is  being  very  carefully  studied  by  a  number 
of  branches  of  the  Government  and  many  conflicting  opinions  are  being  heard. 

BUSINESS  INDICES 

Some  measure  of  the  internal  improvement  in  conditions  following  the 
promulgation  of  the  United  States — Cuban  treaty  is  shown  by  the  railway 
receipts  from  two  leading  companies,  whose  gross  takings  of  $8,172,951  showed 
a  marked  advance  from  the  $7,328,659  gross  income  during  the  previous  eleven- 
months'  period.  The  number  of  telephone  users  increased  from  30,416  on  August 
31,  1934,  to  35,837  on  the  same  date  of  the  current  year,  while  an  advance  in  the 
use  of  electric  current  for  industrial  power  and  lighting  purposes  is  apparent  in 
the  rise  of  the  kw.h.  index  from  106  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1934,  to  119 
for  the  subsequent  year.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1935  imports  of  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  advanced  importantly  to  1,710  and  1,341  units  respectively 
from  the  comparative  imports  of  471  and  692  units  during  the  same  period  in 
1934.  Dealers  also  report  a  turnover  for  second-hand  cars  far  in  advance  of 
anything  experienced  for  several  years.  Building  construction,  which  has  been 
practically  non-existent  for  some  time,  has  shown  improvement  during  the  past 
year.  Government  contracts  for  military  establishments,  road  building  and 
repair  work,  have  given  added  employment,  which  has  been  generally  slightly 
bettered  throughout  the  island.  This  is  largely  resultant  from  the  additional 
funds  made  available  to  Cuba  since  the  promulgation  of  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  A  firmer  undertone  has  been  noticed  in  practically  all  lines  of 
trade  during  the  past  year,  while  the  summer  months  of  1935  have  been  better 
than  for  some  years  past.  With  an  increased  interest  being  present  for  import 
buying  in  anticipation  of  a  seasonal  upward  movement  during  the  autumn 
months,  and  a  fairly  satisfactory  credit  situation,  importers  and  wholesalers 
(who  are  wisely  not  looking  too  far  ahead)  are  reasonably  optimistic  as  to  the 
general  outlook  for  the  balance  of  the  present  year.  The  coming  national  elec- 
tion in  December  does  not  appear  to  be  having  any  noticeably  deleterious  effect 
upon  business  generally,  while  the  undisturbed  state  of  public  order,  which  is 
reflected  in  domestic  commerce,  appears  to  have  been  an  auxiliary  stimulus  to 
tourist  traffic,  which  has  increased  from  56,719  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1934  to  62,497  during  the  corresponding  period  this  year.  Unofficial  estimates 
for  the  subsequent  six  weeks  indicate  further  comparative  advances. 
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FIRST  OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  AREA  SOWN  TO  GRAIN  IN 

ARGENTINA 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  September  23  that,  according  to  the  first  official  estimate  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  area  of  all  grain  sowings  as  compared  with  last 
year.  In  addition  to  publishing  figures,  the  report  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  a  part  of  the  area  sown 
to  grain,  particularly  for  wheat  and  linseed,  must  be  considered  as  practically 
lost  in  view  of  the  continued  drought.  The  reduction  in  wheat  and  linseed 
areas  has  taken  place  almost  entirely  in  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  grain 
area,  namely,  Cordoba,  Santa  Fe,  and  Entre  Rios,  in  which  zones  the  loss  is 
calculated  to  exceed  40  per  cent  in  some  areas. 

The  following  figures  show  the  estimated  seeded  area  for  the  five  principal 
grains  (exclusive  of  maize,  which  is  sown  at  a  different  season) :  wheat,  5,700.000 
hectares;  linseed,  2,480,000  hectares;  oats,  1,160,000  hectares;  barley,  780,000 
hectares;  rye,  650,000  hectares. 

The  percentage  reduction  in  area  for  each  grain  compared  with  last  year's 
sowings  is  given  as  follows,  together  with  the  percentage  reduction  as  compared 
with  the  last  five-year  average  in  parentheses:  wheat,  25-1  (27-2) ;  linseed,  24-4 
(20-4);  oats,  18-8  (21-05);  barley,  4-3  (17-3  increase);  rye,  24-7  (2-3). 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  PERU 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  September  1,  1935. — The  usual  expansion  in  retail  sales  that  occurs 
annually  in  Peru  at  the  time  of  the  national  holidays  again  took  place  this 
year,  slightly  more  intensified  than  in  1934.  Sales  at  wholesale,  on  the  other 
hand,  declined  somewhat  in  comparison  with  the  two  previous  months,  a  decline 
that  is  understandable  in  view  of  the  usual  preparation  for  the  national  holiday 
trade.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  economic  progress  has  continued 
unabated. 

The  production  and  sale  of  nationally  manufactured  goods  showed  an 
appreciable  increase  of  particular  importance,  owing  to  the  return  to  normal 
of  the  textile  industry  which  followed  the  issuance  of  the  decree  fixing  import 
quotas  on  manufactured  cotton  articles. 

The  foreign  trade  movement  has  been  considerable,  customs  duties  col- 
lected at  the  port  of  Callao  having  reached  a  record. 

The  volume  of  cancelled  cheques  by  the  banks  has  risen  to  S/64,801, 555.21 
during  the  month,  the  highest  registered  since  1930.  Exchange  remained  firm 
during  the  month,  around  S/4.18  per  United  States  dollar. 

The  volume  of  foreign  trade  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year 
rose  to  1,210,594  tons  in  comparison  with  1,099,500  tons  in  1934.  The  value  of 
this  trade  also  rose  to  S/170,535,791  in  1935  as  compared  with  S/161,184,416  in 
1934.  This  increase  in  value  belongs  entirely  to  imports  during  this  period.  A 
decline  occurred  in  the  value  of  exports  of  some  S/5,500,000  owing  to  lower 
prices  prevailing  for  principal  Peruvian  export  products. 
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PRICES   OF  WEST  AFRICAN  PRODUCE 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  24,  1935. — The  trend  of  prices  of  West  African 
produce  are  a  fairly  reliable  barometer  of  the  purchasing  power  and  trading- 
conditions  in  that  territory.  According  to  reports  obtained  from  the  Trade 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  upward 
movement  begun  in  the  last  two  months  of  1934  continued  throughout  January 
and  February  of  this  year.  March,  however,  witnessed  a  decided  check  in  the 
recovery,  brought  about  largely  by  the  increased  export  duty  imposed  on 
groundnuts  by  Sierra  Leone  and  by  the  increased  import  duty  placed  on  this 
product  entering  France.  Throughout  April  and  May  steady  gains  were  made, 
in  June  there  was  a  considerable  set-back,  but  since  then  a  slight  improvement 
has  taken  place.  Present  prices  of  the  various  products  are  still  considerably 
in  advance  of  those  quoted  in  September  of  last  year.  The  prices  mentioned 
in  this  report  are  those  quoted  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

Palm  Oil. — Owing  to  an  increased  demand  from  the  United  States  in  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year  the  price  of  palm  oil  reached  £21  15s.  per  ton. 
On  account  of  unsettled  conditions  in  that  country  this  demand  was  not 
maintained,  and  by  the  end  of  June  the  price  had  fallen  to  £17  10s.  per  ton. 
During  August  American  buying  again  supported  the  market,  and  quotations 
strengthened  to  £19  5s.  At  the  time  of  writing  sales  are  being  made  at  £18 
7s.  6d. 

Palm  Kernels. — These  enjoyed  a  steady  market  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  when  the  price  rose  to  £10  3s.  9d.  per  ton.  From  March  to  the  end  of 
August  the  market  weakened  and  quotations  reached  as  low  as  £8  15s.  At 
this  date  the  quotation  is  £9. 

Groundnuts. — As  a  result  of  a  particularly  heavy  demand  in  January, 
groundnuts  sold  up  to  as  high  as  £15  15s.  per  ton,  which  was  £4  in  advance 
of  the  December,  1934,  figure.  During  March  Sierra  Leone  found  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  export  duty  from  10s.  per  ton  to  £1  per  ton.  In  May  the 
import  duty  on  this  product  entering  France  was  increased  100  per  cent.  The 
combined  result  of  these  measures  was  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  groundnuts 
to  £13  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  At  the  end  of  August  the  old  crop  was  quoted  at  £14 
7s.  6d.  and  the  new  crop  at  £11  18s.  9d.  per  ton.  The  present  price  of  the 
new  crop  is  £12  5s. 

Cocoa. — By  the  end  of  February  cocoa  was  being  quoted  at  £24  per  ton. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  months  the  price  eased  to  £21  15s.,  and  in 
September  recovered  to  £22.  It  is  reported  that  stocks  of  last  season's  main 
crop  are  still  held  on  the  West  Coast. 

Comparison  is  given  below  of  the  prices  per  ton  obtaining  on  September 
20,  1935,  with  those  quoted  on  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year: — 

1934  1935 

£    s.  (1.  f  s.  d. 

Palm  oil   13  17  0  18  7  6 

Palm  kernels   7    7  0  900 

Groundnuts   10    50  1250 

Cocoa   20    0  0  22  0  0 

An  indication  of  the  export  trade  during  1935  in  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels 
is  given  by  the  following  comparative  statistics  of  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  period  January  to  August,  1934  and  1935.  Total  imports 
of  palm  oil  amounted  to  51,815  long  tons  in  the  eight-months  period  of  1935 
as  compared  with  55,781  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 
Imports  of  palm  kernels  in  these  periods  were  92,828  tons  and  77,997  tons 
respectively. 
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COPPER  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  was  31  cents  in  1932, 
28  cents  in  1933,  and  30  cents  in  1934,  Canadian  funds) 

Kobe,  September  4,  1935. — According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  production  of  copper  in  Japan  amounted 
to  71,012  short  tons  in  1932,  to  68,455  tons  in  1933,  and  to  67,570  tons  in  1934. 
The  peak  of  production  for  recent  years  was  reached  in  1930,  when  the  output 
was  77,911  tons,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  declining  gradually.  Prices 
have  shown  an  increase  in  the  last  year  or  so,  with  the  result  that  the  value 
of  the  copper  produced  in  Japan  increased  from  39,120,840  yen  in  1932  to 
50,771,985  yen  in  1933.    Figures  are  not  available  as  to  value  in  1934. 

In  recent  years,  Japan  has  been  self-sufficient  in  copper,  but  due  to  the 
increased  demand  in  the  munition  industry  since  1931,  an  increasing  amount 
of  copper  has  had  to  be  imported.  Statistics  of  these  imports  in  the  form  of 
ingots  and  slabs  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  are  as  follows  for  the  last 
two  years:—* 

1934  1933 
100  Lbs.         Yen  100  Lbs.  Yen 

Total   1.033.778     26,171.208       293.196  7,476,099 

Manchukuo   503  12.283  2,182  51.848 

Kwantung  Provinca   236  6,904  818  20.634 

China   144  4.049 

Hongkong   128  2.416 

United  States   1.032.472      26,137.996       283,752  7,238.331 

Canada    "   6,150  157,801 

Chile   558  13,695   

As  will  be  evident  from  the  above,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  copper  in 
1934  originated  principally  in  the  United  States.  Canada  secured  part  of  this 
business  in  1933,  but  none  last  year.  Total  imports  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1935  have  also  increased  considerably,  being  double  those  for  the  same  period 
of  1934.  During  this  period,  Canada  was  credited  with  approximately  84  tons 
valued  at  40,254  yen.  The  United  States  supplied  most  of  Japan's  requirements 
during  this  period  also. 

While  Japanese  exports  of  copper  increased  from  170  short  tons  valued 
at  101,836  yen  in  1933  to  1,199  short  tons  valued  at  563,005  yen  in  1934,  these 
went  principally  to  Manchukuo  and  can  be  considered  as  being  used  by  Japan. 


COPPER  SCRAP 

There  is  a  fairly  good  market  in  Japan  for  copper  scrap  of  various  kinds. 
No  definite  statistics  of  imports  are  given  in  the  trade  returns,  this  item  being 
included  under  the  heading  "  copper,  other."  Figures  for  1933  and  1934  are 
as  follows: — 

1934  1933 


100  Lbs. 

Yen 

100  Lbs. 

Yen 

Total  

96.321 

2,218.008 

94,393 

2,151.468 

Manchukuo  

30.695 

673.341 

1,826 

39,389 

Kwantung  Province  

333 

7,687 

556 

1 1 ,686 

China  

6.413 

141.936 

4.512 

107.286 

Hongkong   

223 

4.826 

391 

8.349 

1.074 

25.596 

908 

21.998 

568 

12.943 

969 

18.512 

2.624 

56.722 

5,040 

104.415 

259 

6.980 

80 

13,002 

Norway  

108 

2.476 

53.581 

1.273.602 

76.812 

1,751,068 

7.434 

2,907 

67.484 

Union  of  South  Africa    .  . 

69 

1.612 
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The  United  States,  Manchukuo,  and  China  are  the  principal  suppliers; 
smaller  amounts  are,  however,  secured  from  other  sources.  Canada's  share  of 
this  trade  as  given  above  is  relatively  small.  A  certain  amount  of  Canadian 
copper  scrap  is,  however,  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  thence  to  Japan. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  PRICES 

The  price  of  copper  scrap  varies  according  to  various  classifications.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  specifications  in  demand  and  the  prices  which  are 
being  paid  at  present: — 

No.  1  Copper  Wire. — To  consist  of  clean  untinned  copper  wire  not  smaller  than  No.  16 
B.  &  S.  Wire  gauge  to  be  free  from  burnt  copper  wire  which  is  brittle  and  all  foreign  sub- 
stances. This  is  saleable  at  54-54  yen  (approximately  $15.80  Canadian)  c.i.f.  Japan  per 
100  kilos. 

No.  2  Copper  Wire. — To  consist  of  miscellaneous  clean  copper  wire,  which  may  contain 
a  percentage  of  tinned  wire  and  soldered  ends,  but  to  be  free  of  hair  wire  and  burnt  wire 
which  is  brittle,  the  tinned  wire  not  to  be  over  15  per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  This  is  sale- 
able at  52  yen  (approximately  $15.08  Canadian)  c.i.f.  Japan  per  100  kilos, 

Light  Copper  Scrap. — This  may  consist  of  the  bottoms  of  kettles  and  boilers,  bath-tub 
linings,  hair  wire,  burnt  copper  wire  which  is  brittle,  roofing  copper  and  similar  copper,  free 
from  radiators,  brass,  lead,  and  so'lder  connections,  readily  removable  iron,  old  electrotype 
shells,  and  free  of  excessive  paint,  tar,  and  scale.  Sales  price  should  be  about  48  yen 
(approximately  813.92  Canadian)  c.i.f.  Japan  per  100  kilos. 

Copper  waste  or  old,  fit  only  for  remanufacturing,  is  dutiable  at  9-45  yen 
per  100  kin  (132-3  pounds). 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MANCHURIA,  1934 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Tientsin,  August  21,  1935. — Statistics  covering  the  annual  import  and  export 
trade  of  Manchuria  have  never  been  published  as  yet,  but  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  total  value  and  volume  of  such  trade  by  a  study 
of  the  figures  covering  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  of  which  Dairen  is  the 
principal  port.  Although  such  figures  necessarily  exclude  the  interchange  of 
products  through  all  inland  and  seaboard  points  of  customs  entry  outside  of  the 
Leased  Territory,  they  nevertheless  serve  as  a  valuable  guide  to  the  trade  of 
Manchuria,  since  Dairen  is  the  only  important  point  of  entrance  and  exit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  trade  of  the4 Kwantung  Leased  Territory 
for  the  year  under  review  with  comparative  figures  for  the  preceding  year. 
Values  are  expressed  throughout  in  Japanese  ven  of  an  average  exchange  value 
in  1934  of  U.S.$0-29:— 

1934  1933 
Yen  Yen 

Total  trade   806.904.075  704.932.018 

Imports   471.526.969  374.780.644 

Exports   335.377,106  330,151.374 

Adverse  balance  of  trade   136,149,863  44.629.270 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  exports  as  compared  to  1933,  which  totalled 
5,225,732  yen,  showing  few  changes  of  importance  in  the  export  commodities. 
Imports,  however,  rose  in  value  by  96,746,325  yen,  or  by  29  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year.  This  advance  can  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the 
increase  in  capital  expenditure  necessary  to  carry  out  the  recently  inaugurated 
plans  of  industrial  and  agricultural  development  and  increased  transportation 
facilities.  The  largest  increases  occurred  in  such  items  as  electrical  machinery 
and  parts,  iron  and  steel,  vehicles,  building  materials,  and  oils,  though  others 
such  as  gunny  bags,  woollen  fabrics,  raw  cotton  and  paper,  and  such  foodstuffs 
as  wheat  flour,  sugar,  and,  as  well,  tobacco  helped  the 'increase  materially. 
Cotton  fabrics  and  yarn  showed  large  decreases  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  illustrating  the  progress  made  during  the  year  in  these  industries. 
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EXPORTS 

Out  of  total  exports  valued  at  335,377,106  yen,  the  port  of  Dairen  accounted 
for  332,135,719  yen,  the  remainder  having  been  split  up  among  the  outports  of 
Ryojun,  Chinchow,  Pulantien,  and  Pitzuwo.  Manchurian  products  led  with  a 
total  value  of  263,085,059  yen,  followed  by  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  products, 
37,371,389  yen;  Japanese  products,  23,938,863  yen;  Chinese  products,  684,215 
yen;  and  foreign  products,  10,297,580  yen.  In  addition  to  the  total  exports 
shown  above,  specie  and  bullion  valued  at  1,924,916  yen  were  shipped  out  of 
the  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  exported  during  the  year 
with  their  weights  and  values,  comparative  figures  for  1933  being  also  given: — 

1934  1933 

Commodity                       Piculs*  Yen  Piculs*  Yen 

Soya  beans                                       33,063,730  136,777,875  31,077,406  142,183,009 

Red  or  white  beans,  small  ....         1,219,738  6,325.243  1,135,001  6,382,989 

Kaoliang                                             1,646,615  4,110,158  1,128,831  2,593,036 

Indian  corn                                          599,092  1,870.896  207,632  537,233 

Peanuts                                              1,511,650  13,941,114  917,750  8.565.424 

Perilla  seeds                                         384.653  3,312.131  381,180  2.709.281 

Hemp  seeds                                         1,009.623  4,874,381  516,382  3.011,088 

Salt                                                    4,630.120  4,112.104  3,439,836  3.228.126 

Sugar   2,951,112    4,369,000 

Tobacco   328,307    701,269 

Cotton  yarn                                            93,366  7,395.463  109,494  7.908,171 

Wild  raw  silk                                       83,270f  146,207  57,913f  213,877 

Wool  and  woollen  yarn   2,558,797    3.161.214 

Cotton  fabrics   1,276.176    1.226.891 

Iron  and  steel                                     4,569,365  7,494,162  6,416,754  9.609.616 

Furs,  skins,  leather   2,901,446    3,300,895 

Bean  oil                                              727,913  7,535,702  1,068,158  14.590,953 

Cement                                                132,606  222,907  97,087  382.357 

Coal                                                  2,736,536*  22,639.467  2,930,435J  25,934,238 

Bean  cake                                        13,906,419  40,392,224  11,546,540  39,453.836 

Artificial  manures   1,040,275    919,078 

*  One  picul=133i  lbs.    f  One  kin  =  l  .32  lbs.    J  Long  tons  of  2,240  lbs. 

The  soya  bean  crop,  which  is  the  most  important  factor  affecting  Man- 
churian prosperity,  held  up  well  during  the  year  under  review;  the  volume  of 
exports  increased  notably  although,  due  to  lower  prices  obtainable  abroad,  the 
crop  showed  diminished  money  returns.  This  one  article  accounted  for  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  for  the  year.  The  item  of  second  importance,  bean  cake, 
similarly  increased  in  tonnage  but  diminished  in  value.  Coal  showed  smaller 
returns  both  for  volume  and  value  as  compared  to  1933.  Other  items  showing 
augmented  figures  in  volume  or  value  or  both  were:  bean  oil,  small  red  or 
white  beans,  kaoliang,  Indian  corn,  peanuts,  perilla  and  hemp  seeds,  salt,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  while  decreases  were  registered  in  sugar  (an  entrepot  trade  only), 
tobacco,  cotton  yarn,  wool  and  woollen  yarn,  wild  raw  silk,  iron  and  steel,  and 
furs,  skins,  and  leather. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  value  in  yen  of  the  exports  to  each  main 
country,  with  comparative  figures  for  1933: — 

Country 

Japan   

Egypt  

Germany  

China  .  .  

Great  Britain  

Formosa  

Netherlands  

United  States  

Manchuria  

Korea  

Hongkong  

Italy  

France   

Denmark  

Dutch  India  

Straits  Settlements  

Canada   


1934 

1933 

Yen 

Yen 

129.085,597 

128,041.857 

46,398.288 

24.218,109 

45.230.927 

24.783.418 

30.997.088 

33.994.750 

17.472.578 

34.111.377 

13.918.138 

14.174.669 

9.298.316 

31.741.927 

7.649.767 

7.931.587 

6.891.874 

6.111.094 

5.715.794 

4.113.204 

.■U39.114 

4.423,140 

4.126.706 

2,081.448 

2.195.786 

2. 48.-). 2  71 

2.046.604 

1,516.054 

2.018.665 

4.101.252 

1 .393.277 

1.066.769 

676,940 

374,885 
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Out  of  imports  totalling  471,526,969  yen,  the  port  of  Dairen  accounted  for 
470,684,001  yen,  the  very  small  remaining  portion  having  been  split  up  among  the 
other  minor  ports  listed  above.  Of  the  whole,  Japanese  products  totalled  324,- 
474,636  yen;  foreign  products,  111,231,689  yen;  Chinese  products,  31,044,194 
yen;  Manchurian  products,  4,773,087  yen;  and  reimported  Kwantung  Leased 
Territory  products,  87,245  yen.  In  addition  to  the  above  total  of  merchandise, 
specie  and  bullion  valued  at  1,734,759  yen,  mostly  Chinese  silver  coins,  were 
imported  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  imported  during  1934, 
with  their  weights  and  value,  comparative  figures  for  1933  being  also  shown: — 


1934 

Commodity                         Quantity  Yen 

Rice  piculs        1.241,664  6,949,793 

Wheat  flour  ...  .bags  of  48  lbs.       14.907,285  43,676,383 

Fruits  and  nuts   4,440,633 

Fish  products   2,958,201 

Sugar   8,513,070 

Alcoholic  liquors   5,757,906 

Tobacco   12,157,844 

Cotton   12,143,401 

Cotton  yarn  sheets           118,597  7,664,109 

Hemp  and  threads   3,173,776 

Wool  and  yarns   1,599,296 

Cotton  fabrics   32,391,380 

Woollen  fabrics   8,436,175 

Gunny  bags  sheets       40,683,120  14,567,913 

Silk  fabrics   6,875.337 

Wool  and  cotton  fabrics   702,515 

Boots,  shoes,  etc   4,973,758 

Toilet  goods   5,539,028 

Vehicles  and  parts   26,726,908 

Electric  and  motor  machines   26,299.128 

Iron  and  steel  piculs         2,727,610  21.729.442 

Copper  and  brass  piculs             64,743  3.331,765 

Furs,  skins,  leather   2,144.885 

Paper   9,305,529 

Oils  and  fats   14,860,043 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  medicines    10,711.807 

Dyes   2.293.411 

Metal  building  materials   39,683.953 

Timbers  and  bamboo   9,805,918 

Kerosene  oil  U.S.  galls.       16,350.316  7,319,380 


1933 


Quantity 
415,768 
13,078,618 


229,792 


37.346,117 


1.291,836 


7,926,214 


Yen 
2,814,779 

36,636,906 
3,838,291 
3,854,978 

11,254,533 
3,618,947 

11,145,273 
9,077,882 

15,078,346 
1,512,711 
1,803,459 

43,693,803 
5,334,184 

11,180,319 
6,560,370 
931,389 
5,956,301 
3,077,671 

17,202.935 
8.837,181 
9,240,217 
4,453,964 
3,141,381 
8.157,820 

11,364,308 

10,060,765 
2,744,695 

30,974,291 
4.284,981 
4,258,737 


The  29  per  cent  increase  in  imports  was  a  continuation  of  the  movement 
of  the  previous  year,  which  likewise  registered  a  considerable  advance.  Up  to 
1933  Manchuria  almost  consistently  had  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  owing 
to  the  large  exports  of  soya  beans  and  other  soya  bean  products.  However,  in 
that  year  the  balance  turned  unfavourable,  as  it  was  in  1934,  consequent  upon 
heavy  capital  expenditure  for  factory  plant,  building  materials  of  all  kinds,  and 
vehicles  of  various  types.  This  industrial  expansion  has  not  yet  reached  a 
producing  level  sufficiently  high  to  offset  this  adverse  balance,  but  it  is  likely 
that  this  increased  industrial  production  and  the  lesser  purchases  of  capital 
equipment,  which  are  to  be  expected,  will  in  the  near  future  again  right  the 
balance  of  trade.  The  anticipated  greater  output  of  manufactured  goods  for 
the  home  market,  in  the  past  largely  imported,  will  also  serve  this  purpose  by 
decreasing  such  imports  proportionately. 

Wheat  flour  was  the  largest  single  item  in  Manchuria's  import  trade  during 
the  year  under  review.  It  registered  an  increase  of  about  14  per  cent  by  volume, 
although  the  value,  due  to  higher  world  prices,  rose  by  19  per  cent.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  noteworthy  amount  of  immigration  into  Manchuria 
during  the  year  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  development  of  the  country.  Japan 
and  Australia  obtained  45  per  cent  and  49  per  cent  respectively  of  the  total 
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imports  of  wheat  flour.  Canada  is  not  listed  as  a  supplier,  although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  portion  of  Japan's  share  was  originally  Canadian  wheat. 

Of  the  other  main  food  products,  Japan  supplied  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  rice,  fruits  and  nuts,  fish  products,  and  sugar.  The  latter,  which  is  an  entre- 
pot trade  chiefly,  decreased  considerably  as  compared  to  the  previous  year. 
Alcoholic  liquors  were  also  mainly  Japanese  in  origin.  China  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  United  States  and  Japan  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  tobacco 
imported. 

In  the  textile  and  textile  fibres  items,  Japan  had  much  the  greater  share  of 
the  imports  of  cotton,  wool  and  woollen  yarns,  cotton  fabrics,  silk  fabrics,  and 
mixed  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.  The  cotton  yarn  came  almost  wholly  from 
China,  the  hemp  and  hemp  threads  from  Hongkong  and  British  India,  and  the 
gunny  bags  from  Hongkong  and  Japan,  and  to  a  much  smaller  extent  British 
India.  However,  a  large  portion  of  Hongkong's  share  of  this  item,  and  of 
hemp  and  hemp  threads,  is  British  Indian  in  origin. 

Boots  and  shoes,  clogs,  sandals,  etc.,  and  toilet  goods  originated  as  well 
almost  entirely  in  Japan.  The  same  is  true  of  vehicles,  electric  and  motor 
machines,  iron  and  steel  (although  Belgium  supplied  about  18  per  cent  of  this 
item),  copper  and  brass,  and  of  metal  building  materials. 

Furs,  skins,  and  leather  were  50  per  cent  Japanese;  paper,  82  per  cent; 
drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines,  59  per  cent;  timber  and  bamboos,  56  per  cent 
(Canada  is  credited  with  26  per  cent  of  this  item). 

The  only  main  items  not  supplied  by  Japan  to  the  extent  of  at  least  50 
per  cent  were  oil  and  fats  (except  bean  oil),  where  the  United  States  supplied 
48  per  cent,  followed  by  Japan  with  29  per  cent;  and  kerosene,  of  which  78  per 
cent  was  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  value  of  the  imports  from  each  main 
country  with  comparative  figures  in  yen  for  1933: — 

1934  1933 

Country  Yen  Yen 

Japan   334,059,319  259,052,416 

China   31,300,172  47.401,793 

United  States  ....   21,948,022  11.837,531 

Australia   21.708,022  5.350,188 

Hongkong   14,222,323  16.609,156 

Great  Britain   7.605,307  4.381,596 

Germany   5,339,700  2.904.089 

Manchuria   4.889,751  4.076.782 

Belgium   4,290,256  5.371.003 

Korea   3.871,550  4.466,455 

British  India   3.694,887  204,615 

Formosa   3.164.318  1.738,717 

Dutch  India   3.066,157  1.449.137 

Netherlands  .  .  .  ,   2.955.065  2.475.577 

Canada   2.544.460  1.586.426 

Italy   1,591,324  304,930 


CANADIAN   TRADE  WITH  MANCHURIA 

As  is  indicated  in  the  above  figures,  Canada's  trade  with  Manchuria  through 
the  port  of  Dairen  increased  appreciably,  although  the  values  concerned  are 
still  small  as  compared  to  those  of  the  main  supplying  countries.  Exports  to 
Canada  increased  from  374,885  yen  in  1933  to  676,940  yen  in  the  year  under 
review,  a  rise  of  80  per  cent.  Peanuts  alone,  valued  at  635,707  yen,  accounted 
for  94  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  The  only  two  other  items  mentioned  in 
the  statistics  are  bean  cake  (30,357  yen)  and  bean  oil  (3,957  yen). 

Imports  from  Canada,  according  to  the  statistics,  were  valued  at  2,544,460 
yen  as  compared  to  1,586,426  yen  in  the  previous  year.  Almost  the  whole  of 
this  amount  is  accounted  for  by  one  commodity,  timber,  which  was  valued  at 
2,495,104  yen.    This  item  was  not  treated  separately  in  the  returns  for  1933 
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and  therefore  comparative  figures  cannot  be  given.  However,  this  increased 
value  represents  a  large  gain  in  Canada's  timber  sales  to  this  market.  In  1933 
this  article  constituted  only  a  small  part  of  Canadian  sales  to  Manchuria,  which 
were  wholly  wheat  flour  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  yen.  This  latter 
commodity  has  dropped  out  of  the  returns  due  to  the  high  prices  of  the  Cana- 
dian product  as  compared  with  Australian  and  to  the  competition  from  the 
Japanese  milling  industry.  The  products  which  made  up  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  above  total  value  are  known  to  be  whisky,  motor  car  batteries,  building 
materials,  rubber  goods,  canned  goods,  and  various  other  items  of  small  value. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  these  will  increase  during  the  present  year,  and 
with  the  new  commodities  already  introduced  into  Manchuria  will  give  Canada 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  import  trade  of  that  area. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROJECTS  IN  THE  PROVINCE   OF  KWANTUNG 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  September  6,  1935. — According  to  reports  emanating  from 
Canton  during  the  last  month,  the  Reconstruction  Bureau  of  the  Kwantung 
Provincial  Government  has  been  busily  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  tentative 
plans  for  several  new  constructional  developments  within  the  province. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Provincial  Sericulture  Improvement  Bureau,  it 
is  proposed  to  establish  a  model  silk  weaving  factory  in  the  Namhoi  district 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  approximately  HK$10,000.  Of  this  amount  HK$7,000 
has  been  granted  by  the  Provincial  Government  and  HK$3,000  donated  by  the 
Man  Lok  Sericulture  Improvement  Executive  Station.  Plans  for  similar  fac- 
tories in  the  Chungshan  and  Shuntak  districts  are  also  under  preparation,  but 
it  is  not  expected  that  these  will  be  put  into  operation  for  some  time  to  come. 

As  a  result  of  experiments  carried  out  by  the  above  bureau,  discussions 
are  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  the  production  of  rayon 
from  mulberry  branches.  Tentative  plans  call  for  fitting  out  the  factory  with 
machines  of  local  manufacture,  with  a  few  from  foreign  sources.  However,  it  is 
probable  that  manufacturing  operations  will  not  begin  until  near  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Bureau  is  planning  to  establish  a  cotton 
growing  station  in  Shiukwan  for  the  planting  of  an  improved  species  of  cotton. 
Technical  men  have  been  inspecting  the  territory,  and  planting  will  be  started 
as  soon  as  a  suitable  site  is  chosen.  In  addition,  plans  have  been  formulated 
whereby  a  tobacco-growing  station  will  be  established  in  Hokshan  and  orange 
growing  areas  will  be  developed  in  Fa-hsien. 

The  Provincial  Long  Distance  Telephone  Administration  has  petitioned  the 
^vmcial  Government  of  Kwantung  for  permission  to  float  a  bond  loan  of 
MKf 1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  developing  long  distance  telephones  through- 
out the  province.  The  scheme  calls  for  the  construction  of  four  main  long 
distance  lines  and  the  completion  of  long  distance  lines  in  all  different  districts 
together  with  the  establishment  of  a  wireless  telephone  service  to  different  parts 
ot  the  province.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditure  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  long  distance  lines  will  amount  to  HK$630,000,  and  that  for  the  wire- 
less telephone  service  to  HK$370,000. 


AFGHANISTAN   ADOPTS  WIRELESS 

a  x  R'  ?'  YounS>  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writes  under 
date  September  4,  1935,  that  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  have  placed  with 
a  United  Kingdom  firm  a  contract  for  the  supply  and  erection  of  five  wireless 
stations  in  the  most  important  centres  of  Afghanistan.  These  stations  are  to 
be  located  at  Kabul  (the  capital)  and  four  other  important  centres,  Maimana 
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Khanabad,  Khost,  and  Divazungi.  The  Kabul  station,  according  to  the  report, 
is  to  be  equipped  with  a  short  wave  transmitter  capable  of  transmitting  teleg- 
raphy and  telephony  as  well  as  with  two  receiving  installations.  It  will  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  principal  capitals  of  Western  Europe,  and  with 
Moscow,  Tokyo,  Shanghai,  and  New  York  by  means  of  directional  aerials,  while 
contact  will  be  possible  with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Cape  Town,  and  Melbourne  by 
omni-directional  aerials.  It  will  be  also  possible,  if  desirable,  to  enlarge  this 
fairly  comprehensive  scheme  to  include  other  places  within  the  scope  of  the 
directional  aerials  provided  wave-lengths  are  suitable. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  29)  Order,  1935,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  August  30,  reduces  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  the  import  duty  on  wooden  gun,  carbine,  and  rifle  stock  blocks  roughly 
shaped  by  sawing,  and  such  blocks  planed  or  polished,  but  not  further  manu- 
factured. 

Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  30)  Order  establishes  as  from  September  4 
a  minimum  specific  duty  of  2^d.  per  pound  on  oil  baize  and  other  oilcloth 
(including  oilskin)  and  leather  cloth,  being  fabrics  with  a  cotton  base,  but 
excluding  fabrics  consisting  only  of  cotton  and  rubber.  The  former  rate  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  continues  to  be  chargeable  where  it  will  yield  a  greater 
amount  of  duty. 

Under  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  31)  Order  the  former  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  rate  on  the  following  goods  has  been  replaced  as  from  September  4  by 
the  rates  shown:  on  pliers,  pincers,  and  nippers  (excluding  medical,  surgical, 
dental,  veterinary,  and  dissecting  instruments  and  nail  nippers  and  nail  clippers) , 
valued  at  not  more  than  9s.  per  dozen,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  or  if  it  would  yield  a 
greater  amount  of  duty  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem;  when  valued  at  more  than 
9s.  per  dozen,  3s.  per  dozen  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  is  higher;  parts 
of  the  foregoing  articles  valued  at  not  more  than  4s.  6d.  per  dozen  parts,  9d. 
per  dozen  parts  or  33-J-  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  is  higher;  parts  valued 
at  more  than  4s.  6d.  per  dozen  parts,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  parts  or  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  whichever  is  higher;  cylindrical,  helically  grooved  drills,  commonly 
known  as  twist  drills,  bit  stock  drills,  and  machine  bits  for  wood  (but  not  includ- 
ing auger  bits),  not  exceeding  ^  inch  in  diameter,  6d.  per  dozen  or  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  whichever  is  higher;  exceeding  inch  but  not  exceeding  \  inch  in 
diameter,  Is.  6d.  per  pound  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  is  higher.  The 
rate  on  drills  and  bits  exceeding  J  inch  in  diameter  remains  unchanged  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Import  Duties  (Drawback)  (No.  10)  Order  provides  for  a  drawback 
during  the  period  September  2,  1935,  to  September  1,  1936,  of  the  import  duty 
of  3s.  each  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  is  higher,  on  unstrung  racket 
frames  when  such  frames  are  exported  or  shipped  as  stores  by  the  importer  or 
by  some  person  who  has  taken  delivery  thereof  directly  from  the  importer,  in 
the  same  state  as  that  in  which  they  were  imported  and  which  have  not  been 
used. 

Under  the  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  11)  Order,  1935,  iodine  in 
crude  forms  and  certain  organic  intermediate  products  or  mixtures  of  organic 
intermediate  products  used  by  dyestuff  makers,  natural  but  not  terpeneless 
essential  oils,  and  floral  concretes,  have  been  added  as  from  September  4  to 
the  free  list  of  the  United  Kingdom  tariff,  meaning  that  they  will  be  admitted 
duty  free  regardless  of  their  origin. 
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The  duties  and  drawbacks  referred  to  do  not  apply  to  goods  shown  to  be 
Canadian  or  British  Empire  products  within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  prefer- 
ence regulations  and  consigned  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  a  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  which  are  admitted  duty  free. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  iron  and  steel  barrels  and 
drums  of  a  capacity  of  one  gallon  and  above  (at  present  Jd.  per  pound  or  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  higher) ;  and  for  drawback  under  the  Second 
Schedule  to  the  Import  Duties  Act,  1932,  in  respect  of  glass  syphon  vases  (duti- 
able at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

Goods  of  the  foregoing  descriptions  which  are  Canadian  products  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  and  are  consigned  direct  from 
a  part  of  the  Empire  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  guaranteed  duty-free  entry 
under  the  terms  of  the  Canada — United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  of  1932. 

Irish  Free  State  Restrictions  on  Imported  New  Wooden  Furniture 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
that,  by  an  order  issued  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1931,  it  will  be 
illegal  on  and  after  November  30,  1935,  to  import  into  the  Irish  Free  State, 
or  offer  for  sale  therein,  a  wide  variety  of  new  furniture  and  similar  articles 
made  wholly  or  mainly  of  wood,  unless  at  the  time  of  importation  such  furniture 
bears  both  in  the  Irish  (Gaelic)  and  English  languages,  in  letters  of  similar 
size  and  colour,  a  specific  indication  of  the  country  of  manufacture,  shown  in 
a  prominent  and  reasonably  conspicuous  way  as  regards  size  and  position. 

Where  convenient,  the  indication  of  origin  (e.g.  "  Canada  tir  a  dheanta," 
"  Made  in  Canada  ")  should  be  stamped  or  burned  into  the  wooden  portion  of 
such  goods  in  a  reasonably  conspicuous  place;  otherwise,  viz.  in  the  case  of 
upholstery,  the  words  are  to  be  clearly  shown  on  a  tag  or  label  securely  attached 
to  the  article. 

Irish  Free  State  Increased  Duty  on  Thread  and  Ply  Yarn 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  September  21,  1935,  that,  under  the  Irish  Free  State  Emergency 
Imposition  of  Duties  Act,  the  customs  duty  on  thread  and  ply  yarn,  made  wholly 
or  mainly  of  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp,  has  been  increased  from  40  to  100  per  cent 
ad  valorem  as  from  September  21,  1935.  The  new  duty  is  designed  to  protect 
a  new  industry  which  started  production  in  County  Mayo  about  two  months 
ago.  A  licensing  provision  is  embodied  in  the  order  whereby  under  certain  con- 
ditions the  minister  may  grant  authority  for  the  importation  of  such  goods 
without  the  payment  of  duty. 

Irish  Free  State  Clothing  and  Tissue  Quotas 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
that  the  Irish  Free  State  import  quota  for  proofed  personal  clothing  for  the 
year  November  1,  1935,  to  October  31,  1936,  has  been  fixed  at  500  articles,  or 
the  same  quantity  as  for  the  previous  three  months.  The  import  quota  of 
rubber-proofed  woven  tissue,  or  similar  composite  cloth  not  less  than  2-J  inches 
wide,  for  the  period  November  1,  1935,  to  January  31,  1936,  has  been  fixed  at 
450,000  square  yards,  the  same  as  for  the  previous  three  months. 
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Australian  Primage  Duty  Reductions 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1653 
of  October  5,  1935,  respecting  reductions  in  primage  duties  in  Australia,  a 
memorandum  issued  by  the  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New  York 
gives  fuller  particulars  of  the  new  rates,  which  were  made  effective  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1935. 

The  following  goods  are  exempt  from  primage  duty  under  both  the  British 
preferential  and  general  tariffs: — 

Apparatus  used  in  pearl  industry;  bottles  and  tubes  containing  insulin;  cameras  for 
aerial  photography  and  aerial  surveying;  admiralty  charts;  citric  acid  for  manufacture  of 
cheese ;  electrical  apparatus  for  use  of  deaf  persons ;  scenic  film  issued  by  Canadian  Govern- 
ment; goods  for  universities;  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea; 
mercury  for  mining  industry;  printing  paper  for  production  of  booksi  of  literary  or  educa- 
tional nature,  magazines,  and  periodicals;  raffia;  raw  materials  for  manufacture  of  goods 
by  blind  persons;  sample  or  lithographic  representations  of  textile  piece-goods,  paper,  and 
floor  coverings  for  which  charge  is  made  by  overseas  suppliers;  shellac;  sodium  citrate  for 
manufacture  of  cheese;  mustard  seed;  whole  cocoanuts;  fashion  plates  and  books. 

Goods  free  of  primage  duty  under  the  British  preferential  but  subject  to  4  per  cent 
ad  valorem  primage  duty  under  the  general  tariff:  Diving  dresses;  maps  and  charts; 
scientific  instruments  (as  prescribed) ;  machinery  for  educational  institutions  (as  pre- 
scribed) ;   crude  asbestos,  bakelite  moulding  powder  and  substitutes. 

Goods  free  of  primage  duty  under  the  British  preferential  but  subject  to  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem  primage  duty  under  the  general  tariff:  Diving  apparatus,  not  including  hose; 
dyes  for  manufacturing  purposes;  scientific  apparatus  (as  enumerated);  gums  for  industrial 
purposes  (as  enumerated);  pestles  and  mortars;  petroleum  and  bone  pitch,  natural  pitch, 
bitumen,  and  asphalt;  drugs  and  chemicals  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff  when  not 
packed  for  retail  sale;  mercerized  cotton  yarns;  artificial  silk  yarns;  ophthalmic  instru- 
ments (as  enumerated) ;  canvas  fire  hose. 

Goods  free  of  primage  duty  under  the  British  preferential  but  subject  to  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  primage  under  the  general  tariff:  Bronzing  and  metal  powders;  globes,  geo- 
graphical, etc.;  yarns  of  silk  or  silk  in  admixture  with  artificial  silk;  vanilla  beans,  cloves, 
and  ginger  for  the  manufacture  of  essential  oils;  bookbinders'  cloth. 

Goods  subject  to  primage  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential 
and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff:   Fire  engines. 

The  British  preferential  rates  apply  to  Canada;  all  non-British  Empire 
countries  are  under  the  general  tariff. 

Australian  Customs  Decisions 

Recently  announced  decisions  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Trade  and 
Customs  as  to  the  classification  of  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been 
raised,  with  rates  of  duty  applicable,  include  the  following: — 

Spiegeleisen  (a  ferro-manganese-silicon  in  pig  or  lump  form),  when  containing  not  less 
than  10  per  cent  manganese,  is  free  from  customs  duty  as  "  unspecified  goods " ;  when 
containing  less  than  10  per  cent  manganese  it  is  dutiable  as  pig  iron  at  20s.  per  ton  (2,240 
pounds)  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  40s.  per  ton  under  the  general  tariff.  Flex- 
wood,  being  veneer  attached  to  a  textile  backing,  used  for  lining  the  interior  walls  of  build- 
ings, is  dutiable  as  wall  and  ceiling  parts  at  30  per  cent  British  preferential  and  50  per  cent 
general  tariff.  Hand-controlled  portable  gasolene  hammers,  and  knives  for  sugar  beet- 
slicing  machines,  are  prescribed  by  by-law  for  admission  as  machines  and  appliances,  free 
of  duty  under  the  British  preferential,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Brass 
wire  of  No.  26  gauge  (I.S.W.G.)  and  finer,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  woven  wire,  is 
prescribed  by  by-law  for  admission  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  and  at  15  per 
cent  under  the  general  tariff ;  formerly  brass  wire  of  all  sizes  for  the  manufacture  of  woven 
wire  was  admitted  by  by-law  at  these  rates. 

Canadian  products  under  all  these  items,  when  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
scribed certificate  of  origin  and  shipped  in  accordance  with  Australian  regula- 
tions, are  entitled  to  the  British  preferential  rates;  goods  from  all  non-British 
Empire  countries  are  subject  to  general  tariff  rates. 
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New  Zealand  Tariff  Decisions 

Recent  decisions  of  the  New  Zealand  Customs  as  to  the  classification  and 
rates  of  duty  on  articles  regarding  which  questions  had  been  raised  include  the 
following: — 

Nail-pullers  for  drawing  nails  from  packing  cases,  etc.,  formerly  dutiable  as  metal  manu- 
factures (tariff  Item  356-1)  at  20  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  and  45  per  cent 
under  the  general  tariff,  are  now  rated  as  artificers'  tools  (Item  354),  free  of  duty  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Cheque 
protectors  or  writers  (classified  as  printing  machines,  Item  351-13)  are  free  and  20  per  cent 
under  the  respective  tariffs.  Concrete  vibrators  for  use  with  compressed  air  to  consolidate 
concrete  in  forms,  also  fuel  economizers  for  pre-heating  boiler  feed  water  (as  machinery 
approved  by  the  minister,  Item  352) ,  free  and  25  per  cent.  Hosiery  drying  forms  and  shapes 
of  wood,  formerly  dutiable  as  woodenware  at  20  per  cent  and  45  per  cent,  are  now  rated  as 
woollen  and  hosiery  mill  machinery  (Item  352),  free  and  25  per  cent.  Hydraulic  rams; 
diaphragms  of  rubber  for  vacuum  pumps  for  milking  machines  (both  as  unspecified 
machinery,  Item  353-6),  20  per  cent  and  45  per  cent.  Homogenizing  machines  Cor  viscolizers) 
for  the  manufacture  of  milk  products,  formerly  under  Item  352,  free  and  25  per  cent,  are 
now  rated  as  dairying  machinery  (Item  334-2),  free  of  duty  under  both  tariffs. 

Iron  nails  of  4-  and  5-gauge  wire  (as  iron  wire  nails  exceeding  1  inch  in  length,  whether 
plain,  galvanized,  or  cement-coated,  etc.,  Item  360)  are  free  and  £4  per  2,240  pounds  under 
the  respective  tariffs;  zinc  cans,  stamped  or  extruded,  for  the  manufacture  of  dry  cells  (as 
electrical  cells,  Item  338-1-b).  15  per  cent  and  40  per  cent;  seat  frames  and  pedestals  for 
motor  vehicles,  not  including  springs  or  upholstery  (as  metal  fittings  for  vehicles,  Item  387), 
free  and  15  per  cent;  bed-plate  hinges  for  sewing  machines  (as  sewing  machines,  Item  351-8), 
free  under  both  tariffs;  asbestos-cement  high-pressure  water  pipes  (as  pipes  of  concrete, 
etc.,  Item  216),  free  and  45  per  cent. 

Rubber  covers  for  use  with  refrigerator  expansion  valves  (as  machinery  approved  by 
the  minister,  Item  352)  are  free  and  25  per  cent;  filters  or  strainers  for  power-driven  spray 
pumps  for  agricultural  spraying  only  (as  agricultural  spray  pumps,  Item  344),  free  under 
both  tariffs. 

Leather  cloth  or  oil  baize  in  the  piece  with  scalloped  edges,  also  cotton  "  blankets," 
rugs,  or  sheets,  with  flannelette  or  similar  raised  surfaces,  made  of  a  single  piece  of  textile 
and  not  having  any  fringe  or  trimming  sewn  thereto,  and  not  embroidered  or  worked  (both 
as  textile  piece-goods,  Item  180),  are  free  and  15  per  cent.  Paper  transfers,  being  embroidery 
or  similar  designs,  formerly  dutiable  as  fancy  goods  at  20  per  cent  and  50  per  cent,  are  now 
rated  as  printed  papers  (Item  301),  free  under  both  tariffs;  rubber  nozzles  for  gum  bottles 
(as  stationery,  Item  305),  20  per  cent  and  45  per  cent. 

Articles  and  materials,  specified  by  the  Minister  of  Customs,  suited  for,  and  to  be  used 
solely  in  the  fabrication  or  repair  of  goods  within  New  Zealand,  may  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  free,  or  at  such  rate  not  exceeding  25  per  cent 
as  the  minister  may  prescribe,  under  the  general  tariff  (Item  448).  Admissions,  with  rates 
prescribed,  under  this  item  include:  dome  fasteners  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
locks  for  the  manufacture  of  cabinets  for  sewing  machines,  piping  or  gasketing  (weather- 
strip) of  leather-cloth  or  textile  (rubberized  or  otherwise)  having  a  core  of  wadding  or 
cord  or  similar  material,  all  free  of  duty  under  both  tariffs;  wooden  buttons  for  covering 
screw  holes  in  furniture,  undrilled  aluminium  felt-lined  channelling  for  fitting  windows  of 
motor  car  bodies,  also  cord-patches,  tire-plasters,  tire-patches,  and  similar  pieces  of  rubber 
or  rubberized  fabric,  specially  suited  for  the  repair  of  tires,  all  free  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential and  10  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  Wooden  handles  for  the  manufacture  of 
electric  irons,  slotted  and  drilled  at  the  ends,  are  free  and  20  per  cent;  dry-combed,  mule- 
spun  wool  yarns  and  yarns  of  wool  twisted  with  yarns  of  silk  and/or  artificial  silk,  for  the 
manufacture  of  full-fashioned  hosiery,  free  and  25  per  cent. 

Canadian  goods  admissible  under  any  of  the  items  quoted  are  entitled  to 
the  British  preferential  tariff  rate;  the  general  tariff  applies  to  all  non-British 
Empire  countries.  Goods  free  of  ordinary  customs  duty  are  subject  to  3  per 
cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty.  A  surtax  of  22^  per  cent  of  the  duty  (not 
primage  duty)  is  imposed  on  imports  from  all  non-British  Empire  countries  and 
from  Canada,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Irish  Free  State,  Newfoundland,  and 
India. 
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Trinidad  Quotas  on  Foreign  Textiles 

A  Trinidad  proclamation,  No.  71,  of  September  4,  1935,  renewed  quotas  of 
cotton  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods  at  the  same  figures  as  for  the  previous 
year,  namely,  2,540,000  square  yards  from  the  United  States,  450,000  from 
Japan,  and  260,000  from  each  other  foreign  country.  A  second  proclamation, 
No.  72,  of  the  same  date,  announced  that,  as  the  importation  of  these  regulated 
textiles  from  Japan  is  likely  to  fulfil  such  quota  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period,  no  regulated  textiles  are  to  be  imported  from  Japan  during  the  new 
quota  period  except  under  licence  issued  in  accordance  with  Trinidad  regula- 
tions. The  foregoing  control  applies  to  piece-goods  containing  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  cotton  or  of  artificial  silk  or  50  per  cent  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk 
combined. 

Egyptian  Currency  Surtax  on  Japanese  Goods 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  advises 
that  the  Egyptian  Customs  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  amended  by  a  decree  of 
September  19,  1935,  authorizing  imposition  of  a  surtax  on  goods  imported  from 
countries  whose  currency  is  depreciated,  and  that,  based  on  this  amendment, 
an  Egyptian  decree  was  issued  on  September  19  levying  a  duty  of  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  exchange  on  certain  goods 
originating  in  Japan  and  on  those  coming  from  that  country  when  it  is  not  shown 
that  they  originated  in  another  country.  The  goods  affected  are:  cotton  thread, 
piece-goods,  hosiery,  clothing,  and  other  sewn  goods  of  pure  cotton  or  artificial 
silk  or  containing  over  50  per  cent  cotton  or  artificial  silk,  and  velvets  and 
plushes  of  pure  cotton  or  artificial  silk  or  mixed  with  other  textile  materials. 

Netherlands  India  Packing  Enactment 

A  Netherlands  India  Packing  Enactment,  dated  May  8,  1935,  to  become 
effective  from  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the  Governor  General,  provides  means 
whereby  the  Government  by  decree  may  prescribe  indications  or  marks  concern- 
ing the  origin,  nature,  composition,  quality  and  quantity  of  merchandise  named 
in  the  decree  which  should  or  should  not  appear  on  the  merchandise,  packing, 
showcase,  or  advertising  material.  The  decree  may  define  the  manner  of  apply- 
ing such  indications  or  marks.  By  Government  permission  the  nature  or  com- 
position of  merchandise  sold  under  a  generally  known  name  need  not  be  revealed. 
The  sale  of  merchandise  or  its  packing,  advertising  material,  etc.,  insufficiently 
or  falsely  marked  or  insufficiently  packed,  may  be  prohibited  by  decree. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Batavia,  writes  that  this 
proposed  ordinance  may  become  law  in  the  near  future. 

French  Quotas  on  Canadian  Products 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  under  date 
October  2  that  the  quotas  accorded  by  France  to  Canada  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1935,  based  on  the  percentage  guaranteed  to  Canada  under  the  Franco- 
Canadian  Trade  Agreement  have  been  fixed  as  follows  (in  metric  quintals  of 
220-4  pounds):  apples,  5,300;  sweetened  biscuits,  3^;  canned  tomatoes,  60; 
cheese,  240;  barley,  850;  insulating  board,  125;  patent  leather,  48;  calf  leather, 
74;  cultivators,  2-4;  mowers,  4*15;  other  agricultural  machinery,  27-J;  veneer 
sheets,  26^;  veneers,  lly5^;  automobiles,  217.  Other  quotas  allotted  to  Canada 
are:  rolled  oats,  3,000;  porcelain  insulators  without  metal  parts,  20;  porcelain 
insulators  with  metal  parts,  50;  electric  stoves,  100;  vacuum  cleaners,  20;  cine- 
matograph films,  2-9. 
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French  Minimum  Tariff  on  Selenium  Accorded  to  Canada 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  under  date 
October  2  that  France  has  extended  the  minimum  tariff  to  imports  of  selenium 
from  Canada.  The  present  duty  on  selenium,  which  is  classified  in  the  French 
tariff  as  unspecified  inorganic  chemical  product,  is  80  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff,  to  which  Canada  had  hitherto  been  subject,  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  minimum  tariff,  which  now  applies  to  imports 
from  Canada.  In  addition  to  the  duty  there  is  an  import  tax  of  2  per  cent 
of  the  duty  paid  value. 

Swedish  Import  Tax  on  Wheat  and  Wheat  Products 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1645 
(August  10,  1935),  page  224,  regarding  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  wheat  im- 
ported into  Sweden,  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Oslo,  writes  that  a  Swedish  resolution,  effective  September  1,  1935,  provides 
that  a  tax  of  2-5  kronor  per  100  kilos  (at  current  exchange  18  cents  per  bushel) 
be  levied  on  wheat  imported  into  Sweden  intended  for  the  production  of  flour 
or  groats. 

Another  resolution,  effective  September  1,  1935,  provides  for  an  import  tax 
of  4  kronor  per  100  kilos  (at  current  exchange  46^  cents  per  100  pounds)  on 
wheat  flour,  wheat  groats,  macaroni,  and  vermicelli. 

Albanian  Import  Restrictions 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  September  14,  1935,  that  a  notice  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of 
Albania  of  August  21,  1935,  forbids  the  importation  of  automobiles  with  the 
exception  of  auto  buses  and  lorries,  from  that  date  until  December  31,  1935. 

Further,  the  importation  of  men's  ready-made  clothing  is  prohibited  for  the 
same  period. 

The  import  of  thin  paper  of  all  types,  weighing  60  grams  and  less  per  square 
metre,  is  only  permitted  under  special  licence. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works 
Department  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These 
specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works 
Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  and  the  Director-General  (Stores 
Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions.  Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  378,  Mangahao  Scheme:  One  complete  set  of  110-kv. 
switchgear  and  steelwork,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  specification  and  drawings.  (Tenders 
close  January  21,  1936.)  Section  425,  Arapuni  Scheme:  One  complete  set  of  50-kv.  switch- 
gear  and  steelwork  and  controlling  equipment,  in  accordance  with  specification  and  drawings. 
(Tenders  close  January  28,  1936.)  Section  377,  Mangahao  Scheme:  One  set  of  11,000-volt 
metal-clad  switchgear  and  accessories,  to  specification  and  drawings.  (Tenders  close  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1936.) 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 5,000  jacks,  five  point  for  individual  mounting,  to 
specification  and  drawing  (tenders  close  December  10,  1935) ;  six  battery  regulating  switches 
for  use  with  end  cells,  100  amperes,  4-way,  unmounted;  two  battery  regulating  switches  for 
use  with  end  cells,  400  amperes,  4-way,  unmounted  (tenders  close  January  20, 1936) ;  twenty-six 
sets  plates,  unburnt,  lead-acid  type,  for  replating  glass  containers,  to  specification  (tenders 
close  January  21,  1936). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  7 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week  ending 
October  7,  11935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September 
30,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Present  or 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Country- 

Unit 

Former 

Week  ending 

"Week  ending 

uanu.  iva 

Gold  Parity 

bept.  oU 

uct.  / 

.1407 

$  .1903 

$  .1905 

34 

.1001 

.1708 

.1708 

2 

.0072 

.0130 

.0133 

6 

Czechoslovakia  , 

.0296 

.0419 

.0420 

8} 

Denmark   . . 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2217 

.2211 

31 

.0252 

.0219 

.0219 

4 

.0392 

.0666 

.0667 

3 

.2382 

.4069 

.4070 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 

4.9665 

4.9550 

2 

Greece  

.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6842 

.6833 

6 

.1749 

.2993 

.2996 

4 

Italy  

.0526 

.0824 

.0824 

5 

.0176 

.0231 

.0231 

5 

Norway  

.2680 

.2495 

.2489 

ai 

.0442 

.0453 

.0451 

5 

Rouniania  . . 

.0060 

.0083 

.0083 

41 

.1930 

.1381 

.1381 

5 

Sweden  

.2680 

.2560 

.2554 

81 

.1930 

.3289 

.3293 

21 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0112 

1.0118 

11 

.4245 

.3310* 

.3303* 

— 

.2751t 

.2773t 
.0847* 

Brazil  

Milreis  (paper) 

.1196 

.0847* 



.0556f 

.0582f 
.0516* 

Chile  

.1217 

.0516* 

.0415f 

.0415f 

.9733 

.5778 

.5841 

4 

.4985 

.2807 

.2810 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2422 

.2423 

6 

.1930 

.2589 

.2590 

— 

1.0342 

.8102 

.8110 

— 

Cuba  

 Peso 

1.0000 

1.0104 

1.0111 

— 

 Dollar 

.5072 

.5088 

of  *~ 

.3650 

.3746 

.3737 

3i 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2913 

.2887 

3.6,' 

.4020 

.6856 

.6845 

4 

 Dollar 

.3854 

.3786 
.4542 

,  Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4551 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5809 

.5799 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0232 

1.0203 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.9765 

4.9650 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

1.0138 

1 . 0232 

1.0203 

.0392 

.  0666 

.0667 

 Franc 

0392 

.0666 

.0667 

4.8666 

3.9725 

3.9640 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0865 

5.0800 

4.8666 

4.0050 

3.9965 

South  Africa  . . 

4  8666 

4.9600 

4.9500 

*  Official,    f  Unofficial. 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 

movement  of  exchange: — 

Renewed  weakness  in  the  Canadian  dollar  caused  the  premium  on  Now  York  funds  at 
Montreal  to  advance  to  2  per  cent  on  October  4,  although  it  dropped  back  to  If  per  cent 
on  the  following  day,  coincidental  with  a  sharp  rally  in  the  £  sterling.  Pressure  against  the  £ 
had  been  steadily  increasing  prior  to  this  time,  and  a  substantial  outflow  of  gold  continued 
from  London  to  New  York.  Total  shipments  to  the  United  States  from  all  countries  since 
September  9  had  exceeded  $267,000,000  on  October  4.  The  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  indicated  quite  clearly  during  the  past  week  that  stabilization  of  sterling  was 
not  under  consideration  at  the  present  time.  The  position  of  European  gold  currencies  has 
remained  substantially  unchanged  since  the  beginning  of  October. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 


Secretary.  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,.  NjS. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Sherbrooke,P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. _ 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  BjC. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association1 — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commoditv 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Eggs  (Fresh) ;  also  Frozen  Whites, 
frozen  Yolks  and  Desiccated 
Eggs. 

Miscellaneous — 

Fish  Oil  

Pharmaceutical  Products  

Corset  Brocades  

Bias  Binding  for  Corset  Manu- 
facture 

Radios  

Cellulose  Paint  .  (Quick-drying 
Spraying  Enamel)  and  Spray- 
ing and  Brushing  Enamel 

Bronze  Powder  

Radioactive  Material  


788 


789 
790 
791 
792 

793 
794 


795 
796 


Batavia,  Java. 


Vigo,  Spain  

Vigo,  Spain  

Bristol,  England  

Bristol,  England  

Vigo,  Spain  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Montevideo,  Uruguay  

East  London,  South  Africa 


Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase 
Purchase 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  18;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  25;  Duchess  of 
York,  Nov.  1;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Nov.  8— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Oct.  25; 
Andania,  Nov.  8 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Oct.  18;  Beaverburn.  Oct.  25;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  1 ;  Beaver- 
ford,  Nov.  8;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Oct.  18;  Aurania,  Oct. 
25;  Ausonia,  Nov.  1;  Alaunia,  Nov.  8 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Oct.  17;  Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  24;  a 
steamer,  Oct.  31 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Oct.  18;  Salacia,  Nov.  8;  Dakotian, 
Nov.  19 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Oct.  29. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  19. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Oct.  18;  Sulairia,  Oct.  25;  Letitia,  Nov.  1;  Airthria,  Nov.  9 — 
all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Oct.  14;  Kyno,  Nov.  15 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  17;  Cairnross,  Oct.  31; 
Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Nov.  14 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  23  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork) . 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverbrae,  Oct.  18;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  1;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  15 
— all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Olaf  Bergh,  Nov.  1;  Sirenes,  Nov.  12 — both 
County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Oct.  16;  Brant  County,  Nov.  1 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Koenigsberg  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North  German-Lloyd 
Line,  Nov.  1;  Beaverford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  8. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Sonja,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Oct.  31. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — A  steamer,  Shaw  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  24;  Belle 
Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  25. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— Delia,  Oct.  18;  North  Voyageur,  Oct.  21— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rtco,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Oct.  17;  Chomedy,  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  Oct.  16;  Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Port  an  Prince  (Haiti). — Cathcart,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Oct.  24. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Uganda,  Oct.  19;  a  steamer,  Oct.  26 — both  International 
Freighting  Corp. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Salisbury,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Nov.  6;  Glaucus  (calls  at  Kobe  and  Osaka  but  not  at  Dalny),  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  12. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Challenger,  Cania-' 
dian  National,  Oct.  26. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  31. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Lime,  Nov.  3. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Silverteak,  Oct.  10;  Silverlarch,  Nov.  5 — both  Kerr-Silver  Line;  Calgary  (calls  at  Sierra 
Leone),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Oct.  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain.  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  7. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  19;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  5 — both 
Manchester  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  26;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  15 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Cairnmona,  Oct.  30;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  13 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Capulin  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads.  Oct.  24. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  19;  Manchester  Regiment,  Oct.  20;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Oct.  27;  Manchester  Port.  Nov.  3 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Nov.  2;  Boston  City,  Nov.  29 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Oct.  21;  Transylvania,  Nov.  4 — both  Anchor  Line. 

To  Neiucastle  and  Leith. — Capulin  (calls  at  Hamburg  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle), 
American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  24;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  21;  Cairnross,  Nov.  4 
— both.  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Port s.— Pidulski,  (calls  at  Gydnia),  Gydnia-America  Line, 
Oct.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Dominica,  Oct.  21;  Rosalind,  Oct,  28— 
both  Furmess-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  21;  Portia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Railway  and  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  23;  Nova  Scotia, 
Furness  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  .Canadian  National,  Oct.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Oct.  29. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cavalier,  Oct.  14;  Cathcart,  Oct.  28 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston.  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Oct.  23;   Ciss,  Nov.  6 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colbornc 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Oct,  21;  Chomedy,  Nov.  4— both  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Ccbu  and  Java. — Silversandal, 
Oct.  30;  Chinese  Prince,  Nov.  20— both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar— A  steamer.  Java-New  York  Line,  October. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  22. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Cadmus,  United  Fruit  Line,  Oct.  17  and  31. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— Glenbank,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Oct.  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Oct.  26;  Hikawa  Maru,  Nov.  14 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Oct.  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Nov.  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Nov.  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Nov.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion 
(does  not  call  at  Manila),  Oct.  27;  Tantalus,  Nov.  17 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,'  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverash,  Oct.  31 ;  Bintang,  Nov.  29 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Nov.  6. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  October. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Limerick  (calls 
at  Apia),  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle—  Skagern,  Oct.  15;  Yngaren, 
Nov.  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Oct.  19;  Nebraska, 
Nov.  2 — both  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Europa,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Oct.  26. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Antonio,  Oct.  14;  Wis- 
consin, Oct.  27 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Argentina.  Oct.  31;  Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  8;  Annie  Johnson, 
Nov.  20 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  5. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Cressington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Oct.  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Oct.  15;  Siantar,  Nov.  6 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  20. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Abraham  Lincoln  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian 
Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  17;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Southampton.  Rotterdam  and  Glasgow).  Royal 
Mail  Lines,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20;  Pacific  Ranger  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line,  Oct.  23;  Europa  (calls  at  Rotterdam.  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull 
but  not  at  Liverpool),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Oct.  26;  Moveria  (calls  at  Glasgow), 
Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Oct.  29. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Winkleigh.  Oct.  15;  Hopecraig.  Oct.  20;  Swensby,  Oct.  25; 
Umberleigh,  Oct.  25 — all  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Oct.  17. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department* 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NjS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:   Richard  Grew,  Trade   Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 

Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.   Cable  address,  Canadian.  (Thif 

office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory^  for  fresh  fruit  only— covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  are  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
will  begin  his  tour  in  November.  Following  are  their  itineraries  as  at  present 
arranged: — 

Mr.  Poussette 


Campbellton,  Bathurst, 

Chatham  and  Newcastle  Oct.  19  to  22 

Sackville  Oct.  23 

Stewiacke  Oct.  24 

Halifax  Oct.  25  to  29 

St.  John  Oct.  30  and  31 

Fredericton  Nov.  1 


Montreal  district  and 

Eastern  Townships .  .   . .  Nov.  2  to  19 

Ottawa  Nov.  21  to  23 

Brockville  Nov.  25 

Kingston  Nov.  26 

Belleville  Nov.  27 

Oshawa  Nov.  28 

Toronto  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  13 


Mr.  Langley 


Ottawa  Oct.  21  and  22 

Arnprior,  Renfrew,  and 

Pembroke  Oct.  23  and  25 

Peterborough  Oct.  28 

Toronto,  Newton,  Oak- 

ville,  Oshawa  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  18 

Guelph  Nov.  19 


Gait  Nov.  20 

Kitchener  Nov.  21 

Stratford  Nov.  22 

London  Nov.  25  and  2G 

Sarnia  and  Windsor  . .  . .  Nov.  27 

Walkerville  Nov.  28 

Hamilton  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  2 
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Mr.  Bull 

Charlottetown  Oct.  21  Truro  and  South  Brook- 

St.  John  Oct.  23  to  26  field  Oct.  30  and  31 

Kentville  Oct.  28  Halifax  Nov.  1  to  6 

Lunenburg  and  Bridge- 
water   Oct.  29 

Mr.  McColl 

Vancouver  Nov.  4  to  14  Winnipeg  Nov.  18  to  Dec.  2 

New  Westminster  Nov.  15 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  for 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

FISH  OIL  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  was  28  cents  in  1933  and 
30  cents  in  1934,  Canadian  funds) 

Kobe,  September  18,  1935. — The  development  of  the  fish  oil  industry  in 
Japan  received  its  first  big  impetus  after  the  Russia-Japanese  war  when,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  Japan  secured  valuable  fishing 
rights.  In  keeping  with  general  industrial  progress  in  Japan,  the  fish  oil  industry 
has  expanded  further  as  more  and  more  uses  have  been  found  for  this  product. 
In  fact,  the  present  demand  for  fish  oil  for  domestic  industrial  purposes  is  so 
great  and  so  varied  that  should  a  shortage  in  production  occur  it  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  import  supplies.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  an  important 
producer  of  fish  oil  and  one  of  the  nearest  sources  of  supply,  the  following  brief 
review  of  the  Japanese  industry  may  be  of  interest. 

Although  there  are  various  kinds  of  oil-producing  fish  in  Japanese  waters, 
the  principal  one  from  which  the  oil  is  derived  is  the  sardine,  which  is  the  source 
of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  fish  oil  production.  Herring,  shark,  whale,  and 
cod  are  the  other  species  usually  taken  for  this  purpose. 

FISHING  SEASONS 

Japan  is  fortunately  placed  as  regards  sardine  fishing,  as  production  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  entire  year  in  the  different  districts.  In  the  winter  season, 
from  November  to  February,  operations  are  conducted  off  the  coast  of  Japan's 
northern  island,  Hokkaido,  which  is  the  second  most  important  area  for  sardines. 
From  March  until  May  the  chief  production  district  is  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
main  island,  slightly  north  of  Tokyo.  Operations  are  then  transferred  to  the 
area  off  the  island  of  Kyushu,  the  southern  island,  and  last  from  May  to  July. 
On  the  west  coast  of  the  main  island,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Hokuriku  district, 
the  season  is  from  August  to  November.  In  addition,  fishing  is  carried  on  in  the 
principal  production  area  off  the  coast  of  Korea,  beginning  in  July  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  peninsula  and  gradually  working  northward,  the  season 
coming  to  an  end  in  November. 

PRODUCTION 

During  the  calendar  year  1934  the  total  production  of  sardine  oil  amounted 
to  120,240  short  tons  divided  among  the  different  districts  as  follows:  Korea, 
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64,750  tons;  Hokkaido,  33,300  tons;  East  Coast,  13,875  tons;  Kyushu,  2,775 
tons;  West  Coast,  1,850  tons;  and  others,  3,700  tons. 

The  foregoing  figures  represent  about  a  normal  year's  production.  While  it 
is  as  yet  too  early  to  estimate  this  season's  catch  in  Korea,  the  most  important 
district,  the  catch  in  Hokkaido  has  been  far  below  normal,  the  estimate  being 
about  one-third  that  of  1934.  Consequently,  if  fishing  off  the  Korean  coast 
should  result  in  a  poor  catch,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  shortage  in  domestic 
supplies  or  at  least  in  the  export  surplus.  Such  an  eventuality  would  very  likely 
result  in  an  advance  in  import  prices,  which  would  indirectly  benefit  Canadian 
producers. 

EXPORTS 

In  recent  years  the  value  of  fish  oil  exported  from  this  country  has  been  a 
fairly  important  item  in  Japan's  foreign  trade,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports  during  .1933  and  1934,  together 
with  countries  of  destination: — 

Exports  of  Fish  Oil 

1934  1933 
Short  Tons       Yen       Short  Tons  Yen 


Kwantung  Province   2,291  301.324  1,881  245,035 

Great  Britain   3,709  40(5,544  4,909  529,531 

Germany   9,105  1,370,164  5,640  836.896 

Holland   1.600  171.477  1,846  196,364 

Norway   2,558  462,983  637  99.751 

Australia   955  154.290  1.175  154,813 

Others   1.799  283.555  2,024  334,448 


22,017       3,150,337       18,112  2,396,838 
PACKING 

The  usual  packing  for  fish  oil  is  either  in  second-hand  drums  of  400  pounds 
or  in  bulk  shipments.  Export  prices  at  present  are  11-82  yen  per  100  kin  f.o.b. 
port  of  shipment,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  is  equal  to  Canadian 
$3.43  per  132  pounds  or  2-6  cents  per  pound.  The  usual  specification  is  6  per 
cent  free  fatty  acid.  Owing  to  the  poor  catch  taken  in  the  Hokkaido  district 
this  season,  prices  have  been  gradually  stiffening,  and  at  present  it  is  a  sellers' 
market. 

HARDENED  FISH  OIL 

In  addition  to  the  exports  of  fish  oil,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duction is  further  processed  into  both  edible  and  inedible  hardened  oil.  While 
figures  are  not  available  showing  the  amount  of  hardened  oil  consumed  in  Japan, 
it  is  estimated  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  production  must  find  its 
way  into  domestic  industries  such  as  soap  making,  candle  making,  and  allied  lines. 
Neither  are  statistics  available  which  would  show  the  proportion  of  edible  and 
inedible  hardened  oil  that  is  produced,  but  it  is  estimated  that  by  far  the  largest 
percentage  is  of  the  latter  type. 

Exports  of  hardened  oil  have  shown  a  steady  increase,  and  it  is  likely  that 
if  the  production  of  fish  oil  had  not  shown  yearly  increases,  the  exports  of  fish  oil 
itself  would  have  shown  a  decline,  while  those  of  hardened  oil  would  have  con- 
tinued to  increase,  as  there  is  a  larger  margin  of  profit  to  be  made  from  the  latter, 
and  the  market  is  far  more  diversified. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  following  table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of 
hardened  oil  exported  from  Japan  during  1933  and  1934  by  countries  of  destina- 
tion:— 
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Exports  of  Hardened  Fish  Oil 

1934 


Kwahtung  Province  .  . 

China  

Hongkong   

British  India  

Ceylon  

Straits  Settlements  .  . 
French  Indo-China  .  . 
Philippine  Islands  .  . 

Si  am  

Aden  

Other  Asiatic  countries  . 

Great  Britain  

France1  

Germany  

Belgium  

Italy  

Holland  

Poland  

Denmark  

Portugal  

Other  European  countries, 

United  States  

Mexico  

Haiti  

Colombia  

Egypt    

Mozambique  

Others   


Total 


100  Lbs. 

Yen 

100  Lbs. 

Yen 

13,907 

136,422 

20.046 

211,837 

65,855 

652,019 

54,101 

542,124 

19,109 

176,176 

7,244 

71.833 

21,525 

239.113) 

1,418 

19.950J 

66,694 

809,013 

10.412 

114,086 

773 

10,196 

3,079 

38.309 

1.837 

17.205 

56,082 

610,219 

33.880 

320,502 

10,344 

94,092 

6.852 

70.346 

3,784 

44.251 

200 

2,765 

2.287 

26,522 

3.673 

38,379 

41,760 

382,125 

21.334 

176.777 

3.984 

33.097 

5.219 

46,273 

50,190 

458.845 

80.238 

750,088 

7,172 

70.720 

3,968 

49,270 

106.456 

942.164 

90.566 

765,259 

16.653 

149.539 

28.017 

270.359 

1,762 

15,550 

2.124 

12,990 

1.552 

15,341 

112 

1,803 

6.818 

52,454 

ll± 

I,OOU 

9,186 

67.421 

37.691 

281.236 

18.895 

152.374 

6^008 

52,415 

12,699 

131.180 

894 

9,150 

2,902 

33,116 

5,779 

47,720 

24.880 

210.*461 

26,946 

260,870 

1,414 

13.032 

10,216 

115,956 

16,636 

167,075 

530,120 

5,042,254 

515,276 

4,939,525 

Present  f.o.b.  export  prices  of  hardened  fish  oil,  which  is  packed  in  bags  of  112 
pounds,  is  27  yen  per  100  kilos,  which,  converted  into  Canadian  currency  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange,  is  equal  to  $7.83  per  100  kilos  or  3-56  cents  per  pound. 
The  usual  specifications  on  export  shipments  are  1  per  cent  free  fatty  acid,  and 
hardening  point  50  to  52  degrees. 


LEATHER  MARKET  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  September  2,  1935. — A  survey  of  the  leather  trade  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  indicates  that  conditions  are  firm.  About  eighteen  months  ago 
manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  and  other  leather  goods  experienced  a  heavier 
demand,  due  to  increased  consumption  of  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery  and  harness, 
trunks  and  upholstery,  which  has  continued  and  is  tending  to  further  expansion. 

As  at  August  31,  1934,  the  cattle  census  of  the  Union,  including  calves,  was 
estimated  at  9,986,630,  and  that  of  sheep,  including  lambs,  at  35,010,813.  How- 
ever, the  quantity  and  type  of  the  hides  obtained  from  locally  slaughtered  live 
stock  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  1,750,000  Europeans,  plus 
the  requirements  of  the  natives,  and  considerable  quantities  of  leather  are  im- 
ported annually. 

TANNING  INDUSTRY 

There  are  in  South  Africa  twenty-seven  tanneries  catering  to  the  leather 
trade.  Of  these,  thirteen  operate  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  size  of  the  market.  In  1933  there  were  1,223  employees  working  in  the 
twenty-seven  tanneries,  not  including  office  and  executive  staffs.  These  tanneries 
produce  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  sole  leather,  50  per  cent  of  the  upper 
leather  for  boots  and  shoes,  and  practically  all  requirements  for  the  saddlery  and 
harness  trade. 
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The  tanning  industry  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  activity  of 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheap  and 
medium  grades  of  footwear.  It  is  at  present  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  activity 
experienced  in  the  shoe  industry,  though  it  has  been  handicapped  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Normally  the  tanning  industry  draws  some  of  its  supplies  from 
Rhodesia.  At  the  moment,  due  to  Union  restrictions  on  imports  of  hides  from 
Rhodesia  on  account  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  this  source  is  closed  and,  as  other 
sources  are  well  booked,  there  has  been  a  general  rise  in  price.  With  respect  to 
sole  leather,  from  90  to  95  per  cent  used  in  South  Africa  is  of  domestic  production. 
It  is  in  the  light  skins  necessary  for  the  production  of  light  upper  leathers  and 
for  other  purposes  that  there  is  a  scarcity. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  South  Africa  has  developed  very  extensively 
of  late;  in  fact,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  last 
year.  Factories  are  located  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  but  Port  Eliza- 
beth is  the  centre  of  the  industry,  it  being  estimated  that  60  per  cent  of  the  boots 
and  shoes  produced  in  South  Africa  are  manufactured  there,  and  over  £500,000 
is  paid  annually  in  that  city  in  wages  to  footwear  workers  and  others  associated 
with  the  leather  trade. 

The  output  of  South  African  factories  has  now  reached  the  point  where  com- 
petition is  becoming  very  keen  between  the  local  manufacturers,  who  are  produc- 
ing fashion  shoes  of  a  high  order  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

This  market  demands  a  wide  range  of  footwear;  the  retailer  endeavours  to 
carry  every  grade,  every  style,  and  every  type.  Attempts  to  specialize  have 
been  made  by  some  manufacturers,  but  they  failed  to  achieve  their  object  and 
consequently  have  been  forced  to  spend  large  sums  annually  in  the  production 
of  new  styles,  especially  in  the  ladies'  field,  with  no  commensurate  return. 

Exports  are  limited  at  present,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  by  the  trade 
that  shipments  will  increase,  especially  of  ladies'  shoes.  In  the  past  the  South 
African  factories  have  frequently  awaited  the  appearance  of  latest  styles  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  but  of  late  a  definite  South  African 
fashion  is  developing.  Up  to  the  present  the  Union  has  provided  a  good  market 
for  overseas  suppliers  of  leather  footwear,  but  there  is  a  tendency  for  local  mer- 
chants to  buy  more  and  more  of  the  Union's  products  and  less  from  foreign 
sources. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  men's  leather  footwear  in  1934  amounted  to  92,597  pairs  valued 
at  £61,632,  which  was  an  increase  over  1932  and  1933  but  considerably  below 
those  for  1931,  when  147,885  pairs  were  imported  to  a  value  of  £86,111.  The 
United  Kingdom  supplied  all  but  about  5,000  pairs  of  the  men's  footwear  imported. 
Of  the  remainder,  some  3,000  pairs  came  from  the  United  States. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  men's  shoes  for  a  welted  shoe  of  better 
quality.  Up  to  the  present  the  purchaser  of  first-quality  shoes  has  confined  his 
custom  to  the  imported  article — which  is  indicated  in  the  import  figures — but 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  purchase  the  domestic  product,  due  to  greater 
attention  being  paid  to  detail  by  the  South  African  manufacturer. 

Imports  of  women's  leather  footwear  in  1934  amounted  to  263,141  pairs 
valued  at  £153,213.  This  was  a  decrease  from  the  figures  for  the  previous  two 
years,  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  improvement  in  local  style  and  quality.  As 
in  the  case  of  men's  footwear,  1931  was  the  banner  year,  617,809  pairs  valued  at 
£237,871  being  imported. 

The  United  Kingdom  supplied  the  largest  share  of  women's  footwear  also 
during  1934,  151,109  pairs,  followed  by  Czechoslovakia  with  60,949  pairs,  the 
United  States  with  18,878  pairs,  and  Belgium  with  18,126  pairs. 
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As  stated  above,  the  demand  in  ladies'  footwear  is  for  style,  as  evidenced 
by  the  shop-window  displays  of  pleated  kid  vamps;  evening  shoes  in  great 
variety  and  colour,  including  silver,  gold,  red,  blue,  brown;  and  reptile  shoes  of 
crocodile,  Java  lizard  and  python,  chameleon,  teju,  and  karung.  Buckles  and 
bows  are  also  in  demand. 

Canadian  exporters  of  ladies'  shoes  have  so  far  made  no  effort  to  enter  this 
market,  which,  as  indicated  by  the  import  figures,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Imports  of  children's  leather  footwear  in  1934  amounted  to  133,749  pairs 
valued  at  £19,944,  a  decrease  of  13,115  pairs  as  compared  with  1933.  The  United 
Kingdom  supplied  110,233  pairs;  Czechoslovakia,  16,880;  Italy,  5,334;  and 
Japan,  1,238  pairs. 

In  slippers  the  Union  still  offers  an  excellent  field.  Imports  in  1934  amounted 
to  537,282  pairs  valued  at  £52,536,  which  was  a  considerable  increase  over  pre- 
vious years.  The  United  Kingdom  led  with  202,276  pairs,  followed  by  the  United 
States  with  139,446  pairs,  Australia  with  113,000  pairs,  Japan  with  45,031  pairs, 
and  Russia  with  13,247  pairs. 

Infants'  footwear  also  offers  good  prospects.  In  1934,  613,560  pairs  were 
imported  to  a  value  of  £42,105,  a  substantial  increase  over  previous  years.  As 
in  all  previous  classifications,  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  supplier, 
furnishing  524,451  pairs  valued  at  £36,626.  Japan  followed  with  56,996  pairs 
valued  at  £1,908,  and  Czechoslovakia  was  third  with  28,786  pairs  valued  at 
£2,849. 

TRUNKS  AND  BAGS 

South  Africa  is  not  a  market  which  demands  quality  baggage.  The  local 
industry  concentrates  on  the  cheap  end  of  the  trade  and  commands  a  substantial 
share  of  the  available  business. 

Imports  of  leather  bags  and  trunks  in  1934  amounted  to  £18,105;  for  1933, 
£11,500;  1932,  £6,197;  and  for  1931,  £10,995.  Of  the  total  for  1934,  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  £15,653  and  a  similar  proportion  in  previous  years. 

Canadian  firms  have  never  exported  to  this  market.  Samples  have  been 
received,  but  the  prices  have  been  in  all  cases  quite  out  of  line,  the  quality  of  the 
baggage  being  superior  to  that  in  demand. 

LEATHER 

Germany  supplied  over  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  suede,  velour,  and 
velvet-finished  leather  during  1934,  when  total  imports  amounted  to  29,326 
pounds  valued  at  £16,685. 

Imports  of  morocco  and  imitation  morocco  leather  and  pigskin  were  small, 
as  were  those  of  valve  hides,  but  "other  leather"  imports  totalled  983,476  pounds 
valued  at  £192,043,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  more  than  50  per  cent,  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States,  France,  and  Australia. 

There  is  no  local  production  of  quality  calf  leather,  consequently  all  require- 
ments have  to  be  imported.  Imports  of  calf  in  the  piece  in  1934  amounted  to 
224,559  pounds  valued  at  £100,235 ;  this  was  more  than  double  the  1933  imports. 
Germany  supplied  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent,  followed  by  Holland.  Imports 
from  Canada  amounted  to  3,775  pounds  valued  at  £1,958. 

In  glace  kid  the  imports  for  1934  were  less  than  in  1933  but  greater  than 
during  1932  and  1931.  The  figures  for  1934  were  123,791  pounds  valued  at 
£74,424,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  56,495  pounds  and  Germany 
32,111  pounds,  the  United  States  23,582  pounds,  and  France  11,035  pounds.  Prac- 
tically no  glace  leather  is  produced  in  South  Africa. 

One  of  the  principal  import  demands  in  South  Africa  is  for  patent  and 
enamelled  leather.  Imports  for  1934  were  considerably  in  excess  of  those  for  the 
three  preceding  years,  amounting  to  278,213  pounds  valued  at  £67,197.  The 
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United  States  was  the  main  source  of  supply  with  167,830  pounds  valued  at 
£36,078,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  53,823  pounds  and  Germany  with 
46,654  pounds.   Canada  supplied  2,303  pounds  valued  at  £963. 

LEATHER  BELTING 

In  1934  South  Africa  imported  driving  leather  belting  to  the  value  of  £21,700, 
which  was  only  a  slight  increase  over  the  1933  figure.  More  than  50  per  cent 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom;  the  United  States  supplied  to  the  value  of 
£6,913  and  Germany  £1,128. 

As  Canadian  manufacturers  produce  fine-quality  leathers,  there  would  appear 
to  be  an  opportunity  in  this  market  for  Canadian  firms  to  obtain  an  improved 
share  of  the  business  providing  their  prices  are  competitive. 

PURCHASES  OF  SUPPLIES  BY  THE  TRANSVAAL  GOLD  MINES 

G.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  September  10,  1935. — The  great  extent  of  the  gold  mining 
industry  of  the  Transvaal  is  indicated  by  figures  recently  issued  by  the  Transvaal 
Chamber  of  Mines.  During  1934  the  gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal  milled  40,055,- 
750  tons  of  ore  yielding  10,486,393  fine  ounces  of  gold.  The  working  revenue  of 
the  mines  was  £70,650,927  and  working  costs  £38,984,853,  leaving  a  working 
profit  of  £31,666,074.  Dividends  declared  for  the  year  1934  amounted  to  £15,878,- 
498.  The  revenue  yielded  to  the  Union  Government  by  the  gold  mines  for  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1934,  amounted  to  £14,635,178,  of  which  £4,888,588  was 
from  government  ownership  of  mines,  £3,746,590  from  income  tax,  and  £6,000,000 
from  excess  profits  duty.  The  average  number  of  employees  over  the  year  was 
29,321  white,  receiving  salaries  and  wages  of  £11,223,974,  and  262,081  coloured, 
receiving  wages  of  £8,592,621.  The  total  salary  and  wage  bill  was  £19,816,595. 

TOTAL  PURCHASES 

An  industry  of  such  size  purchases  supplies  on  a  commensurately  large  scale, 
and  during  1934  the  total  stores  consumed  by  the  Transvaal  gold  mines  were 
valued  at  £21,619,279.  Probably  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  productive  and 
purchasing  capacity  of  the  industry  is  centred  in  the  Witwatersrand,  within  a 
comparatively  few  miles  of  Johannesburg,  and  practically  all  these  purchases, 
with  the  exception  of  those  made  from  public  utilities,  etc.,  are  made  through 
the  Witwatersrand  Commercial  Exchange,  located  in  Johannesburg. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  stores  consumed  are,  of  course,  locally  produced, 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  purchases  being  products  of  South  African 
or  Southern  Rhodesian  origin.  The  following  items,  valued  at  approximately 
one-half  of  the  total,  are  entirely  or  almost  entirely  of  local  origin:  boiler  fluid; 
bricks,  fireclay,  etc.;  candles;  carbide;  castings,  brass  and  iron;  cement;  coal 
and  coke;  compressed  air;  concrete  pipes  and  blocks,  etc.;  electric  power  and 
light;  explosives  (except  detonators  and  fuses) ;  fodder  for  stables;  food,  coffee, 
etc.  (supplied  free  to  employees) ;  sheet  lead;  lime;  sand  and  stone;  shoes  and 
dies;  soap;  soda;  tamping  (plugs,  paper,  etc.) ;  mining  poles  and  lagging;  trans- 
port and  railage;  tube  mill  liners;  water;  wood  fuel. 

There  remain,  however,  a  large  number  of  products  which  are  almost  entirely 
imported,  or  are  still  imported  in  considerable  quantities  in  competition  with 
local  products. 

PURCHASES  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

The  following  list  shows  the  purchases  during  1934  of  products  which  are 
imported  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  and  in  which  it  is  considered  Canadian 
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exporters  might  be  interested.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  prob- 
able sources  of  supply,  but  this  should  not,  in  most  cases,  be  regarded  as  other 
tli an  a  rough  approximation: — 

Belting  (including  Laces  and  Fasteners). — £79,525:  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Canada,  South  Africa. 

Brushware. — £16,59'5:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 
Buckets. — £5,300:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Germany. 

Chemicals  and  Assaying  and  Smelting  Requisites. — £158,634:  South  Africa,  Germany, 
United  Kingdom. 

Cloth,  Canvas,  Blanketing,  Matting,  etc. — £48,966:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 
Cyanide. — £467,519:  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia. 
Disinfectants. — £28,351 :  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Germany. 

Electrical  Machinery. — £1,350,889:  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Germany,  South 
Africa,  Switzerland. 

Electrical  Machinery  Spares  and  Fittings. — £239.554:  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa, 
Sweden. 

Detonators  (excluding  Capped  Fuses). — £6,587:   South  Africa,  Germany. 
Safety  Fuses  (excluding  Capped  Fuses). — £20,393:  United  Kingdom,  Germany. 
Capped  Fuses. — £630,176:  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa,  Germany. 
Fencing  and  Wire  Netting. — £11,930:  South  Africa,  Germany,  Belgium,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Canada. 

Ferodo  and  other  Brake  Lining. — £5,108 :  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Germany. 
Fire  Appliances.— £3,598:  United  Kingdom. 

Furniture. — £17,311 :   South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

Hand  Tools  (Picks,  Shovels,  Hammers,  etc.). — £153,202:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Sweden,  United  States. 

Hosing  (Steam,  Suction,  and  Rock  Drill). — £122,817:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Canada. 

Hospital  and  Ambulance  Requisites  (including  Medicines). — £78,420:  United  Kingdom, 
South  Africa,  Germany,  United  States. 

Iron,  Bar  and  Angle. — £185,984:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Germany. 

Iron,  Galvanized. — £35,578:  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Belgium. 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Washers,  and  Rivets. — £105,706:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Holland,  United  States. 

Screws  and  Nails. — £31,238:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  Belgium,  United 
Statees,  Canada. 

Locks,  Hinges,  Staples,  Chains,  etc.— £37,240:  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Germany, 
Japan,  South  Africa. 

Other  Ironmongery. — £22,353:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Japan. 

Lamps  and  Spares. — £29,530:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  United  States, 

Japan. 

Lubricating  Appliances. — £12,385:  South  Africa.    (Other  sources  not  ascertainable.) 
Machinery  and  Machine  Tools— £1,152,651 :  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  South  Africa, 
Germany. 

Machinery  Spares  (other  than  Electrical)  .—£534,398:  South  Africa.  (Other  sources  not 
ascertainable.) 

Anti-friction  Metals— £25,383:  United  Kingdom 

Other  Metals  (Bronze,  Delta,  etc.).— £18,040:  United  Kingdom. 

Motor  Cars  and  Accessories— -£27,937 :  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  South 
Africa. 

Clothing,  Boots,  and  Leggings  (excluding  issues  on  repayment).— £24,930:  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom. 

Oilskin  Suits  and  Gumboots.— £40,705 :   United  Kingdom,  United  States,  South  Africa, 

Canada. 

Packing.— £52,510:  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa,  United  States,  Spain,  Austria. 
Paint,  Tar,  Driers,  etc.— £71,820:  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  South  Africa,  Canada. 
Pipes  and  Pipe  Fittings— £922, ,761:   South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  United 
States,  Poland,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia. 

Rails,  Crossings,  Sleepers,  etc.— £578,327:  South  Africa.  Germany,  Belgium,  France. 
Rock  Drills.— £133,906 :  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa. 
Rock  Drill  Spares.— £517183 :  South  Africa,  United  States,  United  Kingdom. 
Shaft  Rollers.— £43,355:   South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 
Wire  R ope .—£305 ,260:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 
Vegetable  Fibre  R ope .—£9 ,763:  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa. 

Rubber  Valves,  Rings,  Rollers,  etc.— £13,951 :   South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United 

States. 
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Screening. — £22,938:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 

Skips,  Cages,  Kibbles  and  Spares. — £51,514:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 
Stable  Requisites. — £7,510:  South  Africa.  (Other  sources  not  ascertainable.) 
Stationery  and  Printing. — £96,194:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 

Steel,  Bar,  Tool,  Cast,  etc. — £84,165 :  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  South  Africa,  Germany. 

Steel,  Sheet.— £224,265:  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Belgium. 

Steel,  Hand-drill. — £4.364:  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  Austria. 

Steel,  Rock-drill. — £351,957:   United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  South  Africa,  Austria. 

Steel,  Structural. — £186,455 :  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Germany. 

Steel,  Other. — £31,164:  South  Africa.    (Other  sources  not  ascertainable.) 

Timber,  Building  Material  (ceilings,  floorings,  doors,  windows,  etc.).- — £63,697:  South 
Africa,  Finland,  Sweden,  United  States,  Norway. 

Timber  (Oregon,  Pitch  Pine,  etc.). — £516,087:  United  States,  Finland.  Russia,  Sweden, 
Canada. 

Timber,  Deals. — £169,007.  (This  term  is  usually  used  in  South  Africa  to  denote  Baltic 
products.) 

Timber,  Other.— £157,845 :  United  States,  Finland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Canada. 
Tube  Mill  Requisites  (except  Liners). — £105,363:  South  Africa,  Germany,  United  King- 
dom, Belgium. 

Trucks  and  Spares. — £248,911 :  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Germany. 

Waste,  Sweat  Rags,  etc. — £14.165:  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  India,  South  Africa. 

Zinc  and  Zinc  Discs. — £40,752:  Belgium.  United  Kingdom. 

Zinc  Dust.— £28.092:  United  States,  United  Kingdom. 

Sundry  Articles,  not  specified  above. — £124,433:  South  Africa.  (Other  sources  not  ascer- 
tainable.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  Canada  obtains  only  a  small  share  of  the  business 
available  in  mining  materials  and  equipment  in  this  market.  As  the  Dominion 
has  also  been  enjoying  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the  gold  mining  industry,  an 
expansion  which  must  have  been  shared  by  the  industries  providing  the  necessary 
supplies  and  machinery,  it  is  possible  that  Canadian  firms  could  secure  a  larger 
share  of  the  market  here.  A  number  of  leading  engineering  firms,  in  Johannes- 
burg, specializing  in  mining  equipment,  have  expressed  a  desire  for  information 
regarding  Canadian  mining  machinery,  which  they  believe  should  find  a  sale  in 
this  market.  Interested  firms  should  send  catalogues  and  prices  to  this  office,  on 
receipt  of  which  a  thorough  investigation  will  be  made  and  a  report  submitted 
on  the  sales  possibilities  of  any  specified  product  or  line  of  products. 


TRADE   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  AUSTRALIA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  13,  1935. — Trading  conditions  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  have  shown  a  distinct  improvement  during  the  past  two  months, 
with  August  trading  indicating  a  normal  expansion  from  the  usually  quiet  con- 
ditions experienced  during  the  Australian  winter,  though  a  general  improve- 
ment as  compared  to  1934  has  been  noticeable  during  the  past  three  months  in 
both  industrial  and  financial  activities. 

The  coastal  shipping  disputes  during  August  caused  some  dislocation  of 
general  trade,  but  did  not  persist  long  enough  to  cause  any  serious  shortage  of 
-commodities  in  the  main  distributing  centres,  and  the  additional  traffic  secured 
by  the  rail  services  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  revenue. 

The  marked  improvement  during  the  past  month  or  two  in  Australia's  main 
export  commodities  has  created  a  buoyant  tone  in  all  trading  activities,  as  wool, 
butter,  and  wheat  have  all  shown  a  marked  improvement  over  the  similar  period 
in  1934. 

The  1934-35  wool-selling  season  opened  in  Sydney  on  September  2  with  the 
demand  in  prices  fully  up  to  the  expectation  which  preceded  the  opening.  Keen 
bidding  was  in  evidence  between  the  leading  wool-buying  nations,  Japan  and 
the  United  Kingdom  being  the  leading  buyers,  with  substantial  sales  going  to 
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Germany,  Poland,  France,  and  Belgium.  Not  only  was  the  demand  widely 
spread,  but  in  practically  all  classes  of  wool  submitted  satisfactory  clearances 
were  reported  at  prices  estimated  at  from  15  to  20  per  cent  above  the  rates 
ruling  at  the  close  of  last  season's  sales.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  a  similar 
increase  in  values  will  be  maintained  at  the  forthcoming  sales  in  Brisbane, 
Adelaide,  and  Melbourne. 

Similarly,  butter  has  shown  a  further  marked  advance,  the  London  price 
for  Australian  choicest  salty  butter  moving  up  to  104s.  per  cwt.,  which  com- 
pares with  an  average  price  for  the  whole  of  the  1934-35  season  of  75s.  7d.,  and 
with  the  low  figure  of  68s.  recorded  in  July  of  last  year.  The  unexpected 
improvement  in  wheat  prices  recently  recorded  has  been  welcomed  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  and  with  recent  beneficial  rains  in  the  main  wheat-growing 
belts,  a  definite  spirit  of  optimism  is  apparent  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

One  outstanding  result  of  the  improvement  in  general  trading  conditions  is 
the  rise  recorded  in  the  prices  of  industrial  company  shares  on  the  stock 
exchanges,  one  index  compiled  in  Melbourne  showing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
in  values  over  the  last  twelve  months,  this  upward  movement  being  particularly 
noticeable  during  past  months.  Confirming  this  general  improvement,  the 
official  index  figures  quoted  by  the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange  for  July,  1935,  as 
compared  to  July,  1934,  show  the  following  encouraging  situation: — 

Index  of  Share  Prices 

July,  1934    July,  1935 


23  manufacturing  and  distributing  companies   147  178 

10  retail  companies   134  166 

8  public  utility  companies   160  185 

5  pastoral  and  finance  companies   143  140 

5  insurance  companies   223  273 

34  active  stocks  comprised  in  the  above   147  173 


Of  some  interest  also,  as  indicative  of  public  opinion  in  respect  of  Aus- 
tralian Government  bonds,  is  a  recent  official  report  relative  to  the  ten  4-per- 
cent Australian  Government  consolidated  loans.  The  lowest  yield  for  the  cur- 
rent year  was  £3  4s.  6d.  per  cent  on  January  25,  which  compares  with  the 
minimum  of  £3  2s.  5d.  per  cent  recorded  on  October  13,  1934.  It  is  noted  that 
the  average  net  yield  on  these  loans,  whose  maturity  dates  range  from  1938  to 
1961,  has  increased  by  approximately  12s.  6d.  per  cent.  This  situation  is  chiefly 
due  to  increased  industrial  activity  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  which  has 
led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  required  to  finance  production 
and  trade.  The  improvement  in  general  conditions  has  also  resulted  in  a  marked 
revival  of  building  activities  and  the  replacement  of  machinery,  and  a  more 
general  tendency  among  the  public  to  spend  freely  on  non-essentials,  with  a 
resultant  reduction  in  the  volume  of  savings  available  for  investment  in  govern- 
ment stocks. 

A  further  indication  of  the  steady  improvement  in  the  condition  of  industry 
and  trade  is  seen  in  figures  recently  published  showing  the  amount  of  profits 
declared  bv  102  public  companies.  These  are  as  follows:  1932,  £2,812,007; 
1933,  £3,097,974;  1934,  £3,687,989;  1935,  £3,938,673. 

The  paid-up  capital  of  these  companies  is  shown  to  be  £56,376,000  and 
their  reserves  £18,975,000.  The  proportion  of  profits  to  paid-up  capital  for  the 
latest  period  shown  is  equal  to  7  per  cent,  and  to  paid-up  capital,  plus  reserves, 
5-2  per  cent.  Only  seven  companies  reported  a  net  loss  in  1935  as  against 
twenty-six  companies  in  1932.  Financial  organizations  further  report  that  the 
results  obtained  by  private  companies  indicate  a  parallel  movement  in  their 
profits. 

AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE 

Reports  of  Australia's  import  and  export  trade  recently  made  available  for 
the  month  of  July  show  that  values  in  both  classes  are  well  above  the  figures 
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recorded  for  July,  1934.  Imports  show  an  increase  of  approximately  £1,000,000 
sterling,  a  percentage  increase  of  19  per  cent  spread  over  a  wide  range  of  com- 
modities, while  the  increase  in  exports  amounted  to  £2,176,000,  Australian 
currency,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  as  compared  to  the  same  month  last  year. 
The  principal  items  with  larger  figures  were  flour,  skins,  wool,  and  gold.  The 
trade  balance  for  the  month  was  unfavourable  to  the  extent  of  £596,000  sterling, 
which  is  £683,000  sterling  less  than  the  unfavourable  balance  recorded  for  July 
last  year. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  although  wool  shipments  in  July  were  valued 
at  £2,160,000  Australian,  the  new  selling  season  only  opened  in  Australia  on 
September  2,  and  greatly  improved  figures  will  be  shown  for  this  important 
export  commodity  during  the  coming  months.  Similarly,  gold  exports  are  now 
virtually  limited  to  new  production. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  16,  1935. — Wheat  and  flour  exports  from  Australia 
from  December  1  to  the  week  ending  September  11,  1935,  aggregated  81,257,806 
bushels  as  compared  with  71,714,169  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  past  month  has  entirely  altered  the  outlook  of  the  Australian  wheat- 
grower  as  prices  have  continued  to  rise  to  a  point  where  the  grower  is  getting  an 
average  return  of  3s.  per  bushel  Australian  currency,  which  figure  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Royal  Commission  as  the  minimum  price  required  for  profitable 
operations.  Further  adverse  reports  from  the  Argentine  and  North  America 
have  greatly  benefited  the  Australian  market,  and  purchases  have  been  made 
freely,  chiefly  by  the  United  Kingdom,  although  Japan  has  continued  to  be  an 
active  buyer.  It  would  appear  probable  that  the  current  wheat  crop  will  be 
practically  disposed  of  before  the  new  crop  year  commencing  December  1,  1935, 
as  it  is  estimated  that  only  200,000  tons  remain  uncommitted  in  Australia  with 
more  than  two  months'  shipping  time  ahead. 

Since  the  middle  of  August  the  Liverpool  option  market  has  improved  6d. 
per  bushel,  and  the  price  to  growers  at  country  sidings  is  now  about  3s.  Id.  per 
bushel,  equivalent  to  61  cents  Canadian,  with  quotations  f.o.b.  steamer  at  about 
3s.  8d.  or  72  cents  Canadian.  The  increased  price  has  placed  Australian  wheat 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Chinese  market,  where  internal  prices  are  about  16s. 
per  ton  below  import  parity.  A  general  shortage  of  foodstuffs  is  indicated  from 
that  country,  but  unfortunately  it  is  associated  with  currency  difficulties  and  a 
marked  deficiency  in  purchasing  power.  Japan's  interest  has  been  sustained, 
and  some  50,000  tons  of  wheat  have  been  committed  for  shipment  to  that  quarter 
before  December  1.  Japan  is  buying  practically  all  her  requirements  from  the 
State  of  Victoria,  and  the  exportable  surplus  still  available  is  largely  held  in  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales. 

Concerning  the  new  crop,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  area  under  wheat  is 
about  12,500,000  acres,  representing  a  decrease  of  about  7  per  cent  from  last 
year's  figures.  During  the  past  few  weeks  crop  conditions  have  improved  greatly 
owing  to  ample  rainfalls  in  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria. 
Rain  was  badly  needed  in  New  South  Wales,  and  crop  prospects  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  thereby.  The  Northern  Mallee  in  Victoria  requires  additional  rainfall, 
and  in  South  Australia,  although  some  rains  sufficient  to  keep  the  crops  going 
have  been  received,  further  rain  will  be  required  to  ensure  a  good  crop.  Western 
Australia  has  also  benefited  by  good  rainfall,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness 
earlier  in  the  season  a  large  crop  in  this  state  cannot  be  expected,  and  the 
maximum  yield  is  estimated  at  about  28,000,000  bushels.    A  prominent  firm  oi 
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grain  exporters  has  indicated  as  their  preliminary  estimate  a  maximum  crop  of 
140,000,000  bushels  and  a  minimum  of  125,000,000  bushels. 

FLOUR 

The  export  flour  market  has  experienced  a  better  demand  during  the  past 
month,  and  active  inquiries  have  been  received  from  the  regular  markets,  with 
the  result  that  all  millers  report  sales  which  will  keep  them  running  for  some  time. 
Japan  is  not  buying  flour  freely,  although  the  wheat  shipments  have  been  satis- 
factory, and  China  is  not  interested  owing  to  the  increased  prices  and  other  dis- 
abilities previously  mentioned.  Shipments  continue  satisfactory  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  export  quotations  have  firmed  further  to  £7  17s.  6d.  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  packed  in  49-pound  calico  bags  (equivalent  to  $31.18  Canadian  at 
current  rates)  and  £7  12s.  6d.  in  150-pound  sacks  (equivalent  to  $30.19  Cana- 
dian) .  The  price  of  flour  for  local  delivery  is  £9  per  ton,  tax  additional. 

CHARTERING 

Chartering  has  been  active,  and  since  the  middle  of  August  twenty-one 
steamers  have  been  booked  to  lift  Australian  wheat,  and  in  addition  considerable 
parcel  tonnage  has  been  taken.  Steamers  have  been  booked  at  the  minimum 
schedule  rates  which  have  operated  since  May  16  last  as  follows: — 


Bags 

Bulk 

From 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

To 

....       24  6 

22  0 

United  Kingdom 

13  0 

11  6 

Orient 

....       25  6 

23  0 

United  Kingdom 

15  0 

13  6 

Orient 

....       24  6 

22  0 

United  Kingdom 

14  0 

12  6 

Orient 

Freight  charges  are  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton,  payable  in  Eng- 
lish currency.  The  above  rates  are  low,  but  shipowners  have  realized  that,  in 
view  of  the  limited  surplus  available  for  export,  space  is  available  in  excess  of 
requirements. 

MARKET  FOR  BUILDING  BOARD  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  September  26,  1935. — Throughout  the  United  Kingdom  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  in  the  use  of  building  boards  of  all  types  in  recent  years. 
This  increasing  use  of  a  new  product  in  the  building  industry  has  also  occurred 
in  the  West  of  England.  To-day  manufacturers  of  nearly  forty  different  types 
of  building  boards  are  distributing  their  products  in  this  market,  and  practically 
every  building  board  made  is  being  sold  in  this  area.  Manufacturers  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  Sweden,  and  Finland  are  the  more  important  suppliers.  During 
the  past  few  years  at  least  two  English  manufacturers  have  entered  this  extremely 
competitive  field.  In  spite  of  the  severe  competition  which  obtains,  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  have  been  distributing  well-known  brands  for  many  years 
in  this  area  appear  to  be  maintaining  their  position.  Competition  from  Sweden 
and  Finland  is  the  keenest,  and  with  the  great  advantages  of  lower  transporta- 
tion costs  to  this  country,  the  manufacturers  in  these  Baltic  countries  obtain  a 
large  volume  of  business. 

Before  the  introduction  of  tariffs,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Ottawa  Agree- 
ments, well-known  firms  in  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  large  trade  in  building 
board,  but  in  recent  years  such  boards  have  not  been  able  to  offer  such  keen 
competition  as  formerly. 
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TYPES  OF  BOARDS 

The  chief  demand  is  still  for  the  wood-pulp  fibre  types  of  building  boards, 
which  are  extensively  used,  but  boards  made  of  asbestos,  gypsum,  and  wood,  or 
comprised  of  combinations  of  these  and  other  materials,  with  or  without  water- 
proofing qualities,  are  being  offered  in  great  numbers.  Each  of  these  many  types 
of  boards  has  its  own  special  properties  and  virtues,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
compete  with  one  another  for  a  share  of  the  available  building  board  business. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  give  statistics  of  imports  and  consumption  for 
this  particular  area,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  consumption  has  followed 
the  trend  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  steadily  increasing  in  recent  years,  and  the  demand  is  reported  to  be 
as  active  as  ever. 

SIZES  OF  BUILDING  BOARD 

As  is  general  throughout  the  building  board  industry,  a  great  variety  of  sizes 
and  thicknesses  of  boards  is  available  in  this  market.  In  the  West  of  England 
the  greatest  demand  seems  to  be  for  building  boards  3,  3-J,  and  4  feet  in  width, 
with  lengths  ranging  from  8  to  14  feet.  The  thicknesses  usually  demanded  vary 
from  i  inch  to  2  inches,  the  most  popular  demand  being  for  those  of  \  inch  and 
|-  inch.  The  surface  finish  required  may  be  either  rough  or  sanded,  and  this  would 
depend  on  the  customer's  preference,  bearing  in  mind  the  use  to  which  the  material 
is  ultimately  to  be  put. 

PACKING 

Building  boards  imported  into  this  area  from  abroad  are  usually  packed  in 
bundles.  The  number  of  sheets  included  in  each  bundle  varies  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  sheet.  To  prevent  breakage  and  damage  to  edges,  the  ends 
and  sides  of  the  bundles  are  generally  protected  with  wooden  strips.  In  addition, 
bundles  are  wrapped  with  heavy  paper  to  prevent  damage  from  water  and  mois- 
ture. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Building  boards  enjoy  as  wide  a  distribution  and  are  demanded  by  as  great 
a  range  of  consumers  as  in  Canada.  Distribution  therefore  is  either  very 
simple  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  contract  for  a  municipal  housing  scheme  when 
supplies  would  be  furnished  by  a  large  importer  direct,  or  comparatively  com- 
plex, as  for  example  when  building  board  may  only  be  required  by  a  house 
owner  or  builder  engaged  in  effecting  small  repairs,  in  which  case  his  building 
board  would  be  purchased  from  a  local  timber  merchant  who  was  supplied  by  a 
local  stockist,  the  latter  obtaining  his  stock  from  a  large  importer. 

Some  of  the  larger  Canadian  manufacturers  of  building  boards  have  their 
own  selling  organizations  or  representatives  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
organizations  may  or  may  not  carry  complete  lines  in  stock,  but  they  undoubt- 
edly maintain  close  contact  with  architects,  builders,  and  large  dealers  in  building 
material  throughout  the  country.  These  direct  representatives  are  equipped  to 
offer  valuable  technical  services  to  their  customers  and  others,  and  have  trained 
experts  available  to  give  advice  and  assistance  or  to  suggest  new  or  additional 
uses  for  their  products.  Such  representatives  are  frequently  consulted  when 
difficulties  are  experienced,  and  these  services  no  doubt  tend  to  make  for  a  larger 
market  for  these  particular  boards.  Generally,  however,  distribution  is  carried 
out  through  large  importers,  and  secondarily  through  lumber  dealers  and  builders' 
supply  merchants  in  practically  every  town  or  country  area.  There  is  a  large 
measure  of  agreement  that  successful  expansion  of  sales  depends  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  supplies,  on  extensive  advertising,  and  on  price. 
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PRICES 

The  great  number  of  types  of  building  boards  presently  being  offered  in  the 
West  of  England  market  has  been  referred  to  above,  and  there  is  an  almost 
equal  variety  in  prices.  Some  of  the  boards  have  special  and  exclusive  proper- 
ties which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  consumers  at  any  rate,  should  determine  their 
intrinsic  value.  Most  boards,  however,  are  keenly  competitive,  and  price  has 
always  been  an  important  factor  in  their  sales  promotion.  A  commodity  like 
building  board,  which  is  sold  in  quantities  which  vary  widely,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  a  fixed  selling  price.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  give  other  than  approxi- 
mate price  information.  At  the  moment  wood-pulp  building  boards  of  the  type 
generally  produced  in  Canada  are  selling  at  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  square  yard 
to  the  small  builder.  These  prices  refer  only  to  the  standard  material  in  sheet 
form.  Where  special  dimensions  or  decorative  or  panelling  material  is  required, 
prices  naturally  will  depend  on  the  specifications. 

MARKET  PROSPECTS 

Although  primarily  used  as  a  wall  or  ceiling  board,  either  alone  or  as  a 
plaster  base,  the  acoustic  and  thermal  properties  of  these  building  boards  are 
becoming  more  widely  known  and  better  appreciated  in  the  West  of  England. 
The  value  of  building  board  for  decorative  purposes  is  also  increasing,  and  its 
adoption  in  numerous  factories,  public  buildings,  radio  studios,  and  private 
homes  is  broadening  in  popularity. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  situation  in  the  West  of  England,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  considerable  building  construction  is  being  undertaken  in 
practically  every  large  city  at  the  present  time.  An  indication  of  the  extent  of 
the  construction  of  private  dwellings  can  be  obtained  from  a  consideration  of 
the  building  statistics  for  the  city  of  Bristol.  The  Municipal  Housing  Com- 
mittee of  Bristol  alone  this  year  will  erect  600  homes  in  various  sections  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  while  the  various  building  societies  are  assisting  in  the  build- 
ing of  nearly  1,800  others.  The  Corporation  of  Bristol  has  recently  built  a  large 
block  of  modern  flats  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  is  planning  for  others  to  be 
erected  shortly.  This  housing  work,  together  with  the  construction  and  remodel- 
ling of  business  premises,  is  being  carried  on  in  other  areas  as  well,  and  indi- 
cates a  possibility  for  increasing  the  sale  of  Canadian  building  boards. 

The  favourable  position  which  Canadian  brands  of  building  boards  holds 
to-day  in  the  market  of  the  West  of  England  has  been  achieved  through  constant 
effort  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  For  a  new  product  to  make  much  progress 
in  this  now  rather  crowded  field  it  would  have  to  possess  outstanding  merit  or 
novelty  value,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  to  be  offered  at  prices  competi- 
tive with  those  of  the  products  now  on  the  market.  Further  marked  development 
would  seem  to  depend  on  a  broadening  of  demand  as  a  result  of  continuous  adver- 
tising, coupled  with  a  wider  application  of  building  boards  in  general  to  the 
solution  of  structural  problems,  the  result  perhaps  of  continuing  intensive  tech- 
nical research  into  acoustic  and  thermal  difficulties. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  FINANCES 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  September  21,  1935. — Details  of  the  finance  accounts  of  the  Free 
State  Exchequer  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  just  issued,  show  total  receipts  of 
£34,962,771  and  a  balance  in  the  Exchequer  of  £2,746,036.  Interest  on  public 
debt  and  sinking  funds  and  the  like  totalled  £2,315,469.  The  outstanding  public 
debt  of  £33,134,202  represents  a  decrease  of  some  £500,000  from  the  previous 
year. 
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Gross  customs  receipts  totalled  £10,157,614,  while  excise  revenue  was 
£5,555,000.  Receipts  from  customs  duties  of  interest  are:  oil,  £1,140,237;  sugar, 
£1,003,742;  clothing,  £605,115;  motor  cars  and  accessories,  £316,989;  coal, 
£233,306;  boots  and  shoes,  £211,257;  wireless  apparatus,  £88,248;  tea,  £71,691; 
cinema  films,  £53,820;  newspapers,  £58,691;  iron  and  steel,  £38,549;  clocks  and 
watches,  £29,910;  brushes,  £13,422;  cement,  £11,028.  The  principal  excise  items 
were:  income  tax,  £4,868,000;  tobacco  and  snuff,  £3,678,686;  imported  beer 
(net),  £2,667,929;  spirits,  £1,673,538;  estate  duty,  £702,753;  corporation  profit 
tax,  £481,000;  excess  profits,  £242,000;  entertainments,  £205,743;  legacy  duty. 
£196,497;  betting,  £164,372. 

The  amount  issued  from  the  Exchequer  for  supply  services  during  the  year, 
including  supplementary  grants  and  balances  of  previous  years  unissued  from 
the  Exchequer,  was  £12,214,152.  Of  this  sum,  £4,200,000  was  expended  as  local 
loans,  £3,456,900  in  old  age  pensions,  £462;595  in  superannuation  and  retired 
allowance.  £107,380  in  property  losses  compensation,  £37,112  for  ordnance  survey, 
£43,296  for  wireless  broadcasting,  £21,000  for  payment  of  Dail  Eireann  external 
loans,  and  £16,000  for  electrical  development.  Export  bounties  and  subsidies 
entailed  an  expenditure  of  £3,781,000. 

IRISH  FREE   STATE  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTS 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  September  30,  1935. — Before  the  war,  Russia  was  the  main  source 
of  supply  for  wheat  entering  the  Irish  Free  State,  while  from  1920  to  1930  the 
United  States  was  for  the  most  part  the  chief  supplier.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
United  States  Pacific  offers  »during  the  past  five  years,  Australia  has  rapidly 
assumed  the  leading  position,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  supplied  fully  half 
of  the  total  Free  State  wheat  imports.  It  appears  now,  however,  that  imports 
from  the  Commonwealth  will  be  considerably  reduced,  and  that  Canada  may  be 
shipping  an  increasing  share  to  this  market  so  long  as  any  imported  wheat  is 
used  here. 

Among  the  numerous  important  measures  recently  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Irish  Free  State,  following  their  policy  of  economic  nationalism,  is 
a  decree  that  all  licensed  flour  millers  must  use  a  percentage  of  Irish-grown  wheat 
in  all  wheat  milled  here.  During  the  present  crop  year,  which  ends  September  1, 
1936,  a  minimum  of  25  per  cent  of  Irish-grown  wheat  must  be  used.  This  is  a 
large  increase  from  the  10  per  cent  for  the  past  year  and  the  4  per  cent  for  the 
wheat  season  1933-34.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  continue  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  admixture  of  native-grown  wheat  as  such  crops  increase.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Government  that,  within  a  few  years,  the 
Saorstat  be  independent  of  imported  supplies  during  normal  seasons. 

A  similar,  though  more  drastic,  situation  exists  with  regard  to  imported 
flour.  In  1933  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  Agricultural  Produce 
Cereals  Act,  stipulated  that  flour  could  only  be  imported  by  licensed  firms,  and 
the  quota  allotted  to  the  limited  number  of  firms  has  been  steadily  reduced 
according  to  the  ability  of  local  millers  to  supply  the  domestic  demand  At 
the  present  time  the  amount  of  flour  permitted  entry  into  the  Free  State  is  only 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  imported  in  1933  and  less  than  one-tenth  the  quantity 
imported  in  1930.  It  is,  moreover,  expected  that  by  next  year  all  flour  imports 
will  have  ceased. 

In  view  of  these  far-reaching  developments,  and  since  wheat  and  flour  have, 
normally,  been  two  of  the  more  important  commodities  exported  by  Canada  to 
this  market,  a  summary  of  the  wheat  and  flour  imports  into  the  Irish  Free  State 
is  given  herewith. 
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The  total  wheat  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1933  to  1935 
inclusive,  by  quantity  and  value,  and  by  principal  countries  of  origin,  are  as 
follows: — 

Irish  Free  State  Imports  of  Wheat 

Jan.-June,  Jan.-June,  Jan.-June,  Jan.-June,  Jan.-June,  Jan.-June, 

1935  1934          1933  1935  1934  1933 

Country  of  Origin                    Quantity  in  Cwts.  Value  in  Sterling 

Total  imports                            3,843,099  4,691,083    4,058.948  £1,187,076  £1.211.183  £1,183,352 

Great  Britain                                 738  2.293        52.176  £          263  £        636    £  15,707 

Canada                                   1.031.470  857.579      873.240  392.009  269.003  272,784 

Australia                                2,023,009  1,924,652    2.623.709  599,202  495.819  755,516 

United  States   1,420.358       172.357    340,804  49,086 

France                                      184,412        15,018    44,440  3.328   

Germany   124.971        70.877    25,702  17,735 

Argentina                                 353.853  280.972      266.583  90.273  62.687  72,522 

Netherlands                              140,415        16.180    34.671  3.323   

Sweden                                      53,576    12,519   

Poland     14.000    2,777   

Hungary   35,000    7.073   

Morocco                                     43,252    11,101   

Belgium                                     12,374    2,598   

The  large  increase  recorded  in  wheat  imports  into  the  Irish  Free  State 
during  the  past  four  years  is  due  to  the  establishment  of  additional  flour  mills  in 
the  Free  State  during  this  period.  The  year  1934  was  the  peak  year  for  Free 
State  imports,  due  in  large  measure  to  a  rumour  that  wheat  was  going  to  advance 
in  price,  and  to  millers  buying  heavily  in  anticipation  of  a  rise.  There  has  been 
a  slight  decline  in  imports  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  and, 
with  the  new  quota  requiring  a  minimum  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  Irish-grown 
wheat  to  be  used  as  admixture  during  the  present  wheat  season,  the  total  wheat 
imports  during  the  coming  year  may  decline  still  further.  In  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  leading  millers  in  Dublin,  the  increased  use  of  Irish-grown  wheat  will 
result  in  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  use  of  Canadian  or  other  hard  wheat 
in  order  to  balance  the  blend,  if  bakers'  flour  of  the  original  high  quality  is  to 
be  maintained.  Imports  of  wheat  from  Canada  at  1,031,470  cwts.  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1935  show  a  substantial  increase  over  the  corresponding  periods 
of  1934,  1933,  and  1932,  when  they  amounted  to  857,579  cwts.,  873,240  cwts.,  and 
275,375  cwts.  respectively. 

The  percentages  of  total  wheat  imports  from  the  four  main  countries  of 
origin,  Canada,  Australia,  United  States,  and  Argentina,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  years  1930  to  1935  inclusive  are  as  follows: — 


Percentage  of  Total  Imports 

United 

Canada  Australia  States  Argentina 
Pel  Cent    Per  Cent    Per  Cent    Per  Cent 


1930    19  10  60  5 

1931    12  52  29  6 

1932    10?,  81  3  4 

1933    21  64  4  6$ 

1934    18  41  30  6 

1935    27  53  ..  9 


FLOUR  IMPORTS 

Great  Britain  has  long  been  the  principal  source  of  supply  of  wheat  flour 
imported  into  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  prior  to  1933  shipped  regularly  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  In  1933,  however,  Canada  became  the  leading 
source  of  supply,  and  has  shipped  over  50  per  cent  of  the  Free  State's  imported 
requirements  since  that  date. 

Total  Free  State  flour  imports  have  declined  drastically  from  1,774,337  cwts. 
in  the  first  half  of  1932  to  133,078  cwts.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935. 
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Imports  from  Canada  have  declined  from  255,745  cwts.  to  74,145  cwts.,  while 
those  from  Great  Britain  have  decreased  from  1,322,854  cwts.  to  56,643  cwts. 
in  the  same  period.  Imports  from  Australia  and  the  United  States  have  now 
practically  ceased.  It  is  expected,  however,  that,  with  the  continued  expansion 
in  the  production  of  local  mills,  the  limited  quotas  allotted  to  licensed  importers 
will  be  further  reduced,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  flour  imports  will  have  prac- 
tically ceased. 

The  total  Free  State  flour  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935,  1934, 
and  1933,  by  quantity  and  value,  and  by  principal  countries  of  origin,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 


Irish  Free  State  Imports  of  Wheaten  Flour 

Jan.- June,  Jan.-June,  Jan.- June,  Jan.- June,    Jan.- June,  Jan.-June, 

1935           1934           1933           1935  1934  1933 

Country  of  Origin                  Quantity  in  Cwts.  Value  in  Sterling 

Total  imports                     133.078       257,598  651,045  £  62,533       £114,434  £313,353 

Great  Britain  ....         56,643         55,986  270,980  21,775          20,129  139,265 

Northern  Ireland   15,900    7,580 

Canada                            74,145       177,191  320.663  39,537          83,243  146,659 

Australia                           2,000          8,755  19,722  1,080            4,345  8,822 

United  States  ....            290          7,140  21,270  141           3,087  9,781 

France       10      5 

Germany                                            6,901  1,500                                2,896  711 

Hungary                                             1,625  1,000                                   734  530 

The  percentages  of  the  total  flour  imports  for  the  three  main  sources  of 
supply — Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States — for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  years  1930  to  1935  inclusive  are  as  follows: — 

Percentage  of  Total  Imports 

Great  United 

Canada  Britain  States 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

1930                                                                             11  79  7 

1931                                                                            12|  80  6 

1932                                                                                14l  80  4 

1933                                                                               49  44  3 

1934                                                                            69  22  3 

1935                                                                            56  42 


"ABERDEEN  PRESS  AND  JOURNAL"  EXHIBITION 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  4,  1935. — Canada  was  officially  represented  at  an  industrial 
exhibition  held  at  Jubilee  Hall,  Aberdeen,  from  September  6  to  28,  and  spon- 
sored by  an  old-established  newspaper,  the  Aberdeen  Press  and  Journal. 

The  Canadian  Section,  erected  and  supervised  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Exhibition  Commission,  was  in  a  prominent  position  near  the  main 
entrance  to  the  exhibition  hall.  It  comprised  displays  of  Canadian  fruits,  some 
representative  Canadian  timber  products,  and  a  number  of  illustrations,  photo- 
graphic and  other,  of  places  of  interest,  including  the  E.P.  Ranch.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Canadian  Section  was  leased  to  importers  of  Canadian  products, 
five  in  number,  who  exhibited  at  their  stands  cereals,  table  jellies,  canned  goods, 
confectionery,  honey,  and  kitchen  utensils.  There  were  five  importers  exhibit- 
ing their  goods  in  the  Canadian  Section,  and  all  expressed  themselves  as  well 
pleased  with  the  results  achieved. 

At  the  Canadian  Government  Stand  samples  of  a  wide  range  of  Canadian 
foodstuffs,  and  of  pipe  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  made  entirely  from  Canadian 
tobacco,  were  offered  for  sale.  Approximately  8,365  samples  of  Canadian 
goods  were  sold  from  this  stand  during  the  course  of  the  exhibition. 
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Trade  inquiries  were  not  numerous,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
exhibition  was  designed  to  appeal  to  the  consuming  public  rather  than  to 
traders. 

It  became  evident  to  those  in  attendance  that  the  Aberdeen  public  was 
favourably  disposed  to  goods  of  Canadian  origin.  Any  sales  effort  put  forward 
in  this  district  on  behalf  of  quality  products  from  Canada  will  produce  encourag- 
ing results,  if  the  experience  of  this  exhibition  can  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

The  people  of  Scotland  as  a  whole  demand  high-quality  merchandise,  and 
particularly  so  in  foodstuffs.  This  preference  for  quality  is  exemplified  in  the 
bread  made  in  Aberdeen  and  the  North  of  Scotland,  in  which  a  larger  proportion 
of  Canadian  flour  goes  into  the  loaf  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

INDIAN   SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  September  7,  1935.— Official  statistics  as  at  March  31,  1934,  the 
latest  available,  show  the  area  under  sugar  cane  in  India  to  be  3,419,000  acres, 
calculated  to  produce  54,472,000  long  tons  of  sugar  cane.  Compared  with  the 
corresponding  previous  twelve-month  period  the  respective  figures  were 
3,435,000  acres  and  51,130,000  tons  of  sugar  cane.  The  actual  area  in  1932-33 
was  slightly  in  excess  of  that  in  1933-34,  but  the  number  of  tons  of  sugar  cane 
was  less,  as  was  also  the  production  of  raw  sugar.  As  at  August  23,  1935,  it 
was  estimated  that  for  the  1934-35  crop  year  there  are  3,631,000  acres  planted 
with  sugar  cane,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  1933-34  figure. 

The  increased  production  of  cane  is  attributed  to  the  continued  increased 
adoption  of  improved  varieties,  so  that  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
with  decreased  acreage  there  will  be  an  increased  tonnage  of  cane  with  a 
consequent  increase  of  raw  sugar.  The  area  under  improved  varieties  of  cane 
in  the  various  provinces  for  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1934,  com- 
prised 61  per  cent  of  the  total  area  as  against  54  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 

The  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the  production  of  sugar  in  India  has  within 
the  past  few  years  shown  a  phenomenal  increase.  At  one  time  authorities  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  industry  might  over-expand  and  become  top-heavy. 
This  expectation  has  proved  to  be  unfounded  for  several  reasons,  among  which 
was  the  severe  earthquake  experienced  in  Bihar,  the  principal  sugar  cane- 
growing  area,  on  January  15,  1934,  resulting  in  thousands  of  acres  of  growing 
cane  being  destroyed.  This  was  unfortunate  for  the  proprietors  of  many 
factories,  but  at  the  same  time  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
because  a  large  number  of  inefficient  factories  were  demolished.  These  have 
been  replaced  by  modern  plants,  with  the  result  that  the  condition  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  is  more  sound.  The  damage  done  to  the  standing  cane 
crop  was  undoubtedly  serious,  but  the  land  which  was  inundated  with  deposits 
of  sand  has  been  largely  cleared  by  the  following  monsoons,  so  that  it  is  once 
more  productive. 

The  remarkable  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry  in  India  can  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  granting  of  tariff  protection  in  1932,  following  which  new 
factories  were  rapidly  constructed.  Prior  to  1932-33  there  were  only  31  sugar 
cane  factories  in  operation.  In  the  subsequent  twelve  months  27  new  factories 
were  added,  while  in  the  next  twelve-month  period  65  more  factories  were 
erected,  making  a  total  of  123,  an  increase  of  almost  400  per  cent  in  two  years. 
Of  these  123  factories,  112  are  reported  to  have  worked  with  cane  during 
1933-34,  and  of  the  remaining  eleven,  seven  were  not  ready  in  time  to  operate, 
while  three  failed  to  make  returns  and  one  was  excluded  as  it  was  an  experi- 
mental factory. 
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A  reference  to  import  statistics  is  of  interest  and  plainly  shows  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  the  industry.  In  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  granting 
of  protection,  that  is  1930-31,  a  little  over  1,000,000  tons  (2,240  pounds)  of 
sugar  of  all  standards  were  imported.  In  1931-32,  the  year  protection  came 
into  force,  imports  dropped  to  550,000  tons;  the  following  year,  1932-33,  they 
amounted  to  400,000  tons,  and  in  1933-34,  the  period  covered  by  this  report, 
they  were  only  260,000  tons,  while  values  decreased  proportionately.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1935,  imports  were  223,000  tons.  Protection  has 
been  afforded  at  the  rate  of  Rs.9/1/-  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  and  is  extended  to 
the  industry  up  to  March  31,  1938. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  may  also  be  measured  by  the  value  of  sugar 
machinery  imported  into  India.  During  1933-34  imports  of  sugar  machinery 
were  valued  at  Rs.33,638,814  as  against  Rs. 15,311, 126  in  the  previous  year, 
while  figures  now  available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1935,  show 
imports  to  the  value  of  Rs.  10,545,439,  a  considerable  drop,  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  assumption  that  most  factories  have  now  been  completed, 
and  the  peak  of  development  of  the  industry  has  been  reached.  It  is  stated 
on  good  authority  that  India  within  the  next  few  years  will  supply  practically 
all  her  requirements  of  refined  sugar.  The  principal  source  of  supply  at  the 
present  time  is  Java,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  supplies  from  which 
country  are  undoubtedly  sugar  refined  there  from  the  raw  product  produced 
in  other  sugar-producing  countries. 

DAIRYING  INDUSTRY  IN  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2.205  pounds;   one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;   one  Swiss  franc  equals 
$0-193  at  par  and  $0-32  Canadian  at  current  rate  of  exchange) 

Rotterdam,  September  28,  1935. — Dairying  is  one  of  the  leading  branches 
of  Swiss  agriculture,  and  Swiss  cheese  and  milk  products  are  world-renowned. 
Until  comparatively  recently,  Switzerland  specialized  in  these  two  products,  but 
did  not  manufacture  enough  butter  for  her  own  use ;  butter  has  accordingly  been 
an  import  commodity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  large  export  surplus 
of  cheese  and  milk,  which  has  found  its  way  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  was 
the  situation  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  depression.  Then  exports  began  to  con- 
tract, a  movement  which  was  first  noticeable  in  1929  and  which  has  ever  since 
increased  in  intensity  until  to-day  foreign  sales  of  cheese  and  milk  only  represent 
a  small  proportion  of  their  former  volume.  In  1930,  for  instance,  the  value  of 
total  exports  of  condensed  milk  was  34,795,457  francs,  while  in  1934  it  was  only 
5,158,923  francs  or  approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  former  figure.  Concurrently 
the  value  of  exports  of  all  types  of  cheese  dropped  from  92,695,771  francs  to 
34,917,552  francs. 

As  a  result  of  this  shrinkage  in  exports,  there  was  no  means  of  utilizing  all 
the  large  quantities  of  fresh  milk  delivered  to  the  cheese  factories  and  Condensing 
plants.  Consequently  steps  have  been  taken  to  divert  this  raw  material  to  the 
production  of  butter  to  replace  that  formerly  imported.  The  outcome  of  this 
action  has  been  that  the  value  of  butter  imports  has  shrunk  from  30,247,852 
francs  in  1930  to  471,194  francs  in  1934,  and  when  figures  for  the  current  period 
are  available  they  will  show  that  the  importation  of  butter  into  Switzerland  has 
practically  ceased.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  imposing  a  heavy  tax  on 
imports  and  also  making  them  subject  to  licences,  which  have  been  gradually 
restricted  to  the  smallest  possible  number. 

Despite  the  difficulties  which  the  dairying  industry  has  undergone  during 
the  past  five  years,  there  has  only  been  a  small  decline  in  the  number  of  head  of 
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cattle  in  Switzerland,  which  amounted  to  1,658,687  in  1934  as  compared  with 
1,683,932  in  1933,  1,609,410  in  1931,  1,425,341  in  1921,  and  1,443,483  in  1911. 

Similarly  the  production  of  fresh  milk  has  moved  upwards.  Of  the  by- 
products, the  tendency  has  been  as  indicated — cheese  downwards,  while  the 
manufacture  of  butter  has  doubled  between  1929  and  1934. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  actual  production  figures  in  carloads  of  10  metric 
tons: — 


Milk  Cheese  Butter 

Year  Figures  in  Carloads  of  10  Metric  Tons 

1929    368,800  6,120  1.570 

1930    261,100  5.640  1.600 

1931    264,430  5,100  1.713 

1932    277,300  4,970  2.291 

1933    284,790  5,500  2.550 

1934    287,000  4,850  2,900 


There  are  limited  quantities  of  cheese  imported  into  Switzerland,  most  of 
which  come  from  the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  In  order  to  control  this  trade  and 
to  reserve  the  market  for  the  home  product,  an  import  quota  was  established 
from  October  6,  1934. 

There  are  no  imports  of  fresh  milk,  although  there  is  an  appreciable  frontier 
traffic  in  this  product. 

Apart  from  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  dairy  products,  the  Swiss 
Government  has  also  adopted  various  crisis  measures  to  aid  the  dairying  industry. 
These  have  consisted  of  credits  to  farmers,  the  control  of  the  feedstuff's  trade, 
and  various  other  measures  the  object  of  which  was  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the 
milk  producers. 

FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  GERMANY,   JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1935 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — Reference  may  be  made  to  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  a  report  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1647,  page  281.  R.M.I  is  approximately  equal 
to  Can.$0-405.) 

Hamburg,  September  30,  1935. — Returns  of  Germany's  foreign  trade  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  have  just  been  received.  In  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  period  in  1934,  a  measure  of  improvement  is  recorded.  The 
position  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  less  favourable,  however,  when  compared  with 
that  for  the  whole  of  last  year.  During  the  period  January  to  June,  1935,  total 
imports  amounted  to  R.M.2,127,000,000  and  total  exports  to  R.M.I, 962,000,000. 
Both  figures  show  declines  from  totals  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934,  imports 
having  dropped  by  7-J  per  cent  and  exports  by  about  6  per  cent.  An  unfavour- 
able balance  of  R.M.216,000,000  recorded  during  the  1934  period  was  reduced 
t<*one  of  R.M. 165,000,000  during  1935  and  the  monthly  average  from  R.M.36,- 
000,000  to  R.M.27,500,000.  The  latter  figure  is  nevertheless  higher  by  almost 
R.M.4,000,000  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  twelve  months  of  1934. 

Evidencing  the  effect  of  commodity  import  control  and  the  results  of  trad- 
ing and  clearing  agreements  with  individual  countries,  the  returns  show  a  decline 
of  almost  24  per  cent  in  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
South  America,  and  other  overseas  countries  (as  compared  with  figures  for  the 
first  half  of  1934),  whereas  imports  from  European  countries  appreciated  by 
7-7  per  cent.  Germany's  exports  have,  however,  shown  the  opposite  trend, 
those  to  European  countries  having  fallen  by  11  -6  per  cent,  while  to  overseas 
markets  they  have  increased  by  13-2  per  cent.  In  so  far  as  extensive  alterations 
in  the  trade  with  particular  countries  are  concerned,  there  have  been  heavy 
reductions  in  imports  from  the  United  States,  Australia,  British  India,  Canada, 
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Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  New  Zealand,  while  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  have  declined  appreciably.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  unsatisfactory  trend  in  Germany's  trade  with  various 
British  countries  (referred  to  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1630, 
page  733)  has  continued,  unfavourable  balances  having  given  way  to  the 
reverse  or,  in  some  instances,  favourable  balances  having  been  increased.  The 
net  result  has  been  that  Germany's  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Dominions,  as  well  as  British  West  Africa  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  declined 
from  R.M.445,800,000  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934  to  R.M.303,900,000 
during  the  same  half  of  the  current  year. 

The  attainment  of  a  slightly  improved  balance  between  Germany's  import 
and  export  trade  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  has  been  taken  by  some 
observers  as  a  sign  of  recovery.  This  suggestion  cannot  be  readily  accepted. 
With  existing  import  restrictions  and  special  trade  agreements  of  temporary 
duration,  Germany's  whole  structure  of  foreign  trade  has  undergone  extensive 
alterations  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  of  these  will  lead  to  permanent  or 
beneficial  results.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  use  of  substitutes 
and  of  inferior  grades  of  materials  hitherto  regarded  as  essential  to  German 
industry  will  be  continued  only  as  long  as  the  country's  position  so  demands,  and 
it  must  be  through  a  gradual  expansion  of  her  commerce  with  the  world  and,  in 
part,  by  a  reversion  to  her  traditional  markets  and  sources  of  supply,  that  sub- 
stantial progress  will  be  achieved. 

BAKING  POWDER  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  September  27,  1935. — Investigations  conducted  by  the  Brussels 
office  on  behalf  of  Canadian  exporters  of  baking  powder  indicate  that  the  chances 
of  successfully  introducing  this  article  into  Belgium  appear  to  be  remote. 

The  practice  of  making  cakes  ancj  other  pastries  at  home  is  not  carried  out 
in  Belgium  to  anywhere  near  the  same  extent  it  is  in  Canada ;  housewives  prefer 
to  procure  these  from  confectioners'  shops,  of  which  there  is  a  large  number  in 
every  Belgian  city  and  town.  It  being  the  custom  for  confectioners  to  use  yeast, 
it  follows  that  the  demand  for  baking  powder  is  very  small.  Whatever  demand 
there  is  for  this  article  is  taken  care  of  largely  by  a  local  product  called  "  Dr. 
Oetkers  Baking  Powder,"  which  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  The  English  brand 
"  Borwick  "  is  also  to  be  found  on  the  market;  it  is  handled  by  the  Bovril  Com- 
pany, and,  despite  its  being  supported,  along  with  the  Bovril  products,  by  exten- 
sive advertising,  it  finds  only  a  limited  sale.  The  "  Royal  "  (United  States) 
brand  is  also  to  be  met  with  occasionally. 

In  view  of  the  limited  outlet  offered  by  the  Belgian  market,  and  on  account 
of  an  extra  sales  tax  of  5  per  cent  being  levied  on  the  Canadian  article,  it  is  not 
considered  worth  while  for  Canadian  exporters  of  baking  powder  to  endeavour 
to  enter  this  market. 

ITALIAN  FINANCIAL  MEASURES 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  20,  1935. — Preparations  for  a  campaign  in  East  Africa 
have  added  to  the  gravity  of  the  economic  situation  in  Italy,  and  thus  have 
a  most  direct  effect  on  her  economic  policies. 

While  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  national  drive  in  favour  of  local 
production  has  succeeded  in  restricting  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  of 
foreign  origin  to  a  minimum  and  turned  the  attention  of  Italian  importers  to 
raw  materials,  the  exigencies  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  imminent 
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opening  of  hostilities  in  Africa  are  now  having  a  radical  effect  on  the  importa- 
tion of  primary  products.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent 
Bolzano  decrees  stipulates  that,  in  so  far  as  the  imports  of  raw  materials  are 
concerned,  war  necessities  will  be  given  preference  over  normal  life  commodities. 
Thus  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  which  have  been  reduced  over  a 
certain  number  of  years  to  a  very  low  figure,  will  be  followed  by  another 
increase  in  the  imports  of  raw  materials,  which  this  time  will  consist  for  the 
greatest  portion  of  primary  products  for  war  purposes. 

Italy  will  have  to  buy  more  than  ever,  and  these  large  present  and  future 
purchases  are  and  will  be  regularly  increasing  the  already  heavy  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  foreign  payments,  thus  rendering  more  acute  the  question  of  the 
economic  use  and  protection  of  the  gold  reserve,  so  limited,  that  this  country 
for  some  time  has  been  on  a  theoretical  gold  basis  only.  With  this  dwindling 
of  the  gold  reserve  this  situation  is  becoming  very  serious. 

To  check  this  deficit,  the  Italian  Government  has  resorted  to  the  recent 
Bolzano  decrees  which,  after  the  establishment  of  quotas,  import  restrictions, 
exchange  regulations,  import  licences,  and  state  monopolies,  will  set  up  in  this 
country  a  real  industrial  autarchy.  But  they  will  show  that  the  Council  of 
Ministers  is  firmly  determined  to  face  the  situation. 

One  of  the  decrees  stipulates  that  all  the  Italian-held  foreign  securities  are 
conscripted.  Italians  have  to  surrender  to  the  National  Exchange  Institute  all 
their  foreign  credits,  which  will  be  paid  for  in  cash  by  the  National  Exchange 
Institute  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  rate  quoted  on  the  day  of  the 
publication  of  the  decree.  All  foreign  securities  and  Italian  securities  issued 
abroad  held  by  Italians,  possession  of  which,  under  the  decree  of  December  8, 
1934,  had  already  been  declared  to  the  Bank  of  Italy,  must  be  converted  into 
5  per  cent  nine-year  Italian  Government  bonds,  which  will  be  issued  up  to  the 
amount  required  to  cover  these  purchases.  Foreign  securities  will  be  paid  for 
at  the  market  price  and  at  exchange  rates  quoted  on  the  date  of  the  decree. 
In  the  case  of  Italian  securities  issued  abroad,  the  price  will  be  that  quoted 
on  December  8,  1934,  so  that  the  Italian  holder  will  thus  not  suffer  the  loss 
caused  by  the  decline  in  the  quotations  for  those  securities  subsequent  to  that 
date  when  their  notification  to  the  Bank  of  Italy  was  made  compulsory. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  all 
dividends,  coupons,  bonuses,  and  other  benefits  accruing  to  bearer  shareholders 
and  bondholders.  Only  Italian  state  securities  are  exempted  from  that  tax. 
Its  aim  is  mainly  and  directly  fiscal,  for  it  is  not  a  compulsory  tax,  as  the 
holder,  by  registering  the  security,  avoids  the  liability  to  pay  it.  Its  object 
is  to  induce  holders  to  register  the  security,  thus  reducing  the  possibility  which 
has  been  prevalent  of  evading  the  personal  income  tax.  This  personal  income 
tax  is  a  super-tax  and  distinct  from  the  schedule  income  tax  from  which  there 
are  no  exemptions. 

Further,  industrial  dividends  have  been  put  under  Government  control. 
A  decree  provides  that  for  three  years  no  industrial  or  commercial  firm  may 
distribute  a  dividend  exceeding  6  per  cent  of  its  paid-up  capital,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  profits  distributed  in  the  last  three  business  years  have  been 
in  excess  of  that  rate.  In  these  latter  cases  dividends  may  be  equivalent  to 
the  average  rate  of  the  last  three  years,  but  may  not  exceed  it.  Accumulated 
and  undistributed  profits  are  to  be  invested  in  Government  securities  and  will 
form  a  reserve  fund  to  the  credit  of  the  firm,  but  against  which  it  will  not  be 
able  to  draw  for  the  next  three  years. 

The  above  measures  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  re-strengthening  the 
low  value  of  the  Italian  securities  which  have  suffered  many  heavy  losses  recently 
and  to  keeping  them  up  to  that  improved  new  level.  This  policy  is  also  the 
reason  for  the  new  order  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  rents.  Tenants  who  pay 
their  rent  in  advance  covering  periods  over  a  month— and  this  represents  the 
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better  class  of  the  population — are  now  obliged  to  forward  to  their  landlord 
two  months  additional  rent  in  excess  of  the  usual  amount  they  pay  their  land- 
lord. For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  six  months'  advance,  they  will  now  pay 
two  additional  months  at  the  present  rate.  This  additional  caution  will  be 
invested  in  Government  bonds  by  the  landlord  on  behalf  of  the  tenant,  and 
interest  on  same  will  be  paid  to  the  latter.  When  the  contract  expires  and  is 
not  renewed,  the  money  the  tenants  have  advanced  will  be  returned  to  them 
in  the  form  of  Italian  Government  bonds.  Thus  all  the  better  class  Italians 
are  obliged  to  buy  Government  bonds  up  to  the  value  of  two  months  of  their 
rent — a  sort  of  capital  levy.  The  poorer  class,  who  pay  rent  in  advance  for  a. 
month  or  less,  are  for  this  reason  exempt. 

CONTROL  OF  TRADE  IN  TURKEY 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  September  21,  1935. — Turkey's  foreign  trade  is  now  almost  entirely 
based  on  clearing  agreements  with  other  countries.  By  the  application  of  this 
system,  and  previously  by  the  introduction  of  quotas,  Turkey  has  maintained  a 
stable  currency  which  is  now  pegged  to  the  French  franc. 

Commenting  upon  the  present  regime,  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Istanbul  states  that  it  has  been  found  that  the  system  has  created  difficulties,  as 
the  restrictions  imposed  thereby  hamper  trade  and  lead  to  unexpected  situations. 
Countries  which  are  Turkey's  main  suppliers  find  themselves  with  large  sums 
tied  up  in  Turkey,  which  can  only  be  liquidated  by  the  purchase  of  Turkish 
products.  Such  sums  are  now  reported  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £T36,- 
000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  countries  which  have  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade  with  Turkey  are  calling  for  an  even  balance,  and  hence  restricting  Turkish 
exports. 

Furthermore,  Turkey  refuses  to  grant  foreign  exchange  to  countries  with 
which  it  has  no  clearing  agreements  and  with  which  the  balances  of  trade  are 
adverse  to  Turkey.  This  involves  the  practical  exclusion  of  many  raw  materials 
of  which  Turkey  is  in  need,  and  threatens  to  hamper  the  development  of  certain 
local  industries  which  Turkey  desires  to  encourage. 

So  far  the  clearing  agreements  made  have  operated  to  the  advantage  of 
Turkey.  The  most  important  ones  grant  her  a  substantial  favourable  balance 
of  trade  to  cover  invisibles.  They  have  also  created  a  wider  market  for  her 
exports,  and  have  assured  an  outlet  for  future  exports  to  the  extent  of  the 
foreign  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Central  Bank.  Such  funds  also  remain 
in  her  hands  free  of  interest.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Turkey  has  largely 
benefited  from  these  agreements,  but  they  entail  uneconomic  prices,  and  Turkish 
exporters  have  been  advised  that  undue  advantage  should  not  be  taken  of  the 
situation  to  demand  abnormal  prices  for  their  produce,  as  such  action  might 
ultimately  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  Turkey's  foreign  trade. 

ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  BRAKE  LININGS 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  current  free  market  rates  of  exchange,  namely,  one 
Canadian  dollar  equals  3-69  paper  pesos) 

Buenos  Aires,  September  20,  1935. — There  is  no  manufacture  of  brake  lin- 
ings in  Argentina,  so  that  there  is  a  fair  opening  for  imports  of  these  articles. 
The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  although  the  United  King- 
dom ships  certain  quantities,  principally  of  high-quality  brake  linings.  German, 
Czechoslovakian,  and,  latterly,  Japanese  brake  linings  are  also  on  the  market, 
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but  competition  from  these  countries  is  mainly  limited  to  the  cheaper  grades. 
Canada  has  also  obtained  a  fair  share  of  the  trade,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
present  exchange  difficulties  have  practically  eliminated  such  shipments. 

TYPES  IMPORTED 

All  types  of  brake  linings  are  currently  imported  into  Argentina  in  varying 
degrees  of  quality.  United  States  exporters  usually  offer  woven,  moulded,  and 
pressed  linings,  and  each  shipper  is  generally  in  a  position  to  quote  on  good  and 
fair  qualities.  United  Kingdom  shippers  principally  supply  the  woven  type,  but 
have  recently  been  offering  moulded  linings.  The  wide  range  of  linings  avail- 
able from  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  their  predominance 
in  Argentina,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  quality  of  the  English 
linings  is  too  high  for  this  market.  German,  Czechoslovakian,  and  Japanese 
linings  are  nearly  all  of  the  woven  type  and  of  lower  quality. 

Most  of  the  imports  are  made  in  rolls  of  50  feet  continuous  length.  All 
thicknesses  and  widths  are  required,  but  the  most  important  sizes  are  probably 
2  by  A  inch,  2i  by  A  or  £  If  by  A>  H  by  A,  2  by  i,  and  2\  by  *  or  A- 
There  is  also  a  considerable  importation  of  prepared  sets  of  brake  linings.  These 
are  usually  made  up  in  packages  of  four  bands,  cut  and  ready  for  insertion. 
In  some  cases  these  sets  include  two  woven  bands  and  two  moulded  or  pressed. 
As,  however,  importers  are  required  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  prepared  sets,  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  in  brake  linings  is  in  rolls.  Most  of  the  imports  of  sets  are  for 
Ford  and  Chevrolet  automobiles. 

The  requirements  for  brake  linings  for  buses  and  trucks  are  relatively  large 
owing  to  the  severe  strain  imposed  on  such  linings  by  the  prevalent  system  of 
overcrowding  buses,  which  run  for  the  most  part  on  cobble-stone  roads.  It  is 
reported  that  experiments  with  metal  shoes  are  being  made  in  buses  and  trucks, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  replacement  of  the  regular  asbestos  brake  linings. 

DUTIES  AND  PACKING 

Ordinary  roll  brake  linings,  whether  moulded,  pressed,  or  woven,  are  duti- 
able at  42  per  cent,  except  those  containing  rubber,  which  are  dutiable  at  47 
per  cent.  These  percentages  are  charged  on  various  set  appraisal  values  which 
are  given  in  paper  pesos  per  kilogram  legal  net  weight  as  follows  for  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  linings:  without  metal  insertions,  1-635  pesos  (44-31  cents); 
with  metal,  2-184  pesos  (59-18  cents) ;  with  over  65  per  cent  copper  or  yellow 
metal,  3-275  pesos  (88-75  cents).  When  brake  linings  contain  over  65  per  cent 
of  brass,  the  rate  of  duty  is  raised  to  67  per  cent.  Brake  linings  cut  ready  for 
insertion  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  47  per  cent  on  an  appraisal  of  2-73  pesos  per 
kilogram  (73-98  cents). 

Most  of  the  imports  of  brake  linings  in  rolls  are  made  in  bales  or  bags, 
each  roll  being  wrapped  in  paper.  The  first-quality  brake  linings  are,  how- 
ever, usually  shipped  in  cases,  and  this  method  is  generally  adopted  by  shippers 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Prepared  linings  are  usually  packed  in  sets  of  four 
in  cardboard  boxes  which  are  subsequently  shipped  in  cases. 

The  duties  are  payable  on  the  legal  net  weight  except  when  bales  or  bags 
are  used,  in  which  case  the  gross  weight  is  taken.  When  cases  are  used,  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  securely  wrap  each  roll  in  paper,  which  must  be  arranged 
so  that  the  rolls  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  case  with  the  interior  packing  intact. 

SYSTEM  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Brake  linings  are  sold  by  commission  agents  to  various  importers  who  are 
usually  retailers  of  automobile  accessories.  Many  of  the  important  retailers  of 
automobile  accessories,  however,  act  as  buying  agents  for  United  States  and 
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English  manufacturers.  In  some  cases  the  heavy  brake  linings  for  buses  and 
trucks  are  sold  by  the  bus  agents  as  spare  parts,  since  some  accessory  dealers 
are  not  prepared  to  carry  stocks  of  such  expensive  material. 

Brake  linings  are  usually  sold  under  the  manufacturer's  brand,  but  in  some 
cases  importers  prefer  to  use  their  own  marks.  Most  of  the  better-known  linings 
from  England  and  the  United  States  are  advertised  considerably  in  trade  papers, 
street  cars,  and  by  the  printing  of  price  lists  and  data  in  Spanish. 

PRICES 

Prices  and  discounts  currently  quoted  by  one  of  the  leading  United  States' 
shippers  to  Argentina  are  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  as  well  as  an  illustrated  price  list,  printed  in  Spanish, 
that  is  distributed  by  another  manufacturer  through  his  local  agent. 

EXCHANGE  DIFFICULTIES 

As  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report,  Canada's  position  is  prejudiced 
by  the  present  exchange  regulations.  For  a  description  of  these  regulations, 
reference  should  be  made  to  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1631  of  April 
16,  1935.  At  the  present  time  official  exchange  is  readily  available  for  imports 
of  brake  linings  from  both  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  whereas 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  such  exchange  for  imports  from  Canada  for 
some  time.  Thus  importers  considering  Canadian  offers  must  calculate  the 
cost  of  their  exchange  at  20  per  cent  over  that  which  they  would  obtain  for 
imports  from  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom. 

FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  BRAZIL 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  figures  quoted  are  in  Brazilian  currency  or  in  dollars  converted  at  the  average  rate  of 

exchange  of  the  year  referred  to) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  24,  1935. — During  1934,  taking  the  average 
value  of  the  milreis  at  7-1  cents,  Brazil's  international  trade  was  valued  at 
5,981.000  contos  or  $424,000,000,  of  which  exports  represented  3,478,000  contos  or 
$247,000,000  and  imports  2,502,000  contos  or  $177,700,000.  This  gave  to  Brazil 
a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $69,000,000.  For  1933,  taking  the  average  rate 
of  the  milreis  at  7-9  cents,  the  total  foreign  trade,  valued  at  4,985,000  contos, 
was  the  equivalent  of  $394,000,000.  Of  this  total,  exports  accounted  for 
2,820,000  contos  or  $223,000,000,  while  imports  were  valued  at  2,165,000  contos 
or  $171,000,000,  leaving  a  favourable  balance  of  $52,000,000. 

Of  Brazil's  total  import  trade,  eight  countries — the  United  States,  Argen- 
tina, Germany,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy — are 
credited  with  84  per  cent;  the  first  four  contribute  over  65  per  cent. 

Imports  into  Brazil,  for  statistical  purposes,  are  divided  into  three  main 
classifications.  The  first  category,  covering  raw  materials,  accounted  for 
$43,000,000  in  1934  as  against  $42*000,000  in  1933.  The  second  category,  that 
of  manufactured  goods,  represented  57  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  for  1934 
or  $101,000,000  as  against  $93,000,000  in  1933,  giving  an  increase  of  $8,000,000 
or  nearly  15  per  cent.  Imports  of  foodstuffs,  which  fall  in  the  last  category,  fell 
off  from  the  value  of  $36,000,000  in  1933  to  $33,000,000  in  1934. 

The  fact  that  raw  materials  represent  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  imports 
of  Brazil,  and  manufactured  goods  57  per  cent,  might  give  the  impression  that 
Brazil  is  largely  dependent  on  the  outside  world  for  her  supplies  of  manu- 
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factured  goods.  Brazil  is,  however,  highly  industrialized,  and  a  truer  picture  of 
the  situation  is  obtained  when  it  is  considered  that  over  $13,000,000  must  be 
deducted  for  imports  of  fuel  oil,  gasolene  and  kerosene,  over  $28,000,000  for 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  nearly  $8,000,000  for  motor  cars,  which  leaves  a 
total  of  $52,000,000  for  general  imports  of  manufactured  goods  as  well  as  many 
semi-manufactured  items  imported  for  further  processing  in  Brazil.  Raw 
materials  show  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  1933,  when  total  imports  were 
valued  at  $42,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  individually  raw  material 
imports  show  a  slight  falling  off  with  the  notable  exception  of  cement,  which 
increased  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  fact  that  local  production  was  hardly  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  unexpected  spurt  in  building  operations.  As  far  as  food- 
stuffs are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  olive  oil  values  in  practically  every 
instance  decreased  proportionately  with  the  quantities.  In  the  case  of  wheat 
flour  from  Argentina,  however,  there  was  a  quantitative  increase. 

BRAZILIAN  EXPORTS 

Of  Brazilian  exports,  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and 
Belgium  together  import  approximately  81  per  cent  of  the  total;  the  United 
States  alone  about  45  per  cent.  Exports  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first 
covering  animal  and  animal  products,  the  second  mineral  and  mineral  products, 
and  the  third  vegetable  and  vegetable  products.  The  first  two  classes,  relatively 
speaking,  are  of  little  importance  in  Brazil's  export  trade.  The  most  important 
single  item  in  the  first  class  is  hides  and  skins  $5,300,000  in  1933  and  $6,600,000 
in  1934.  The  total  exports  in  this  class  in  1933  were  $17,200,000,  and  in  1934 
$18,600,000. 

The  total  for  the  second  classification  decreased  from  $3,500,000  in  1933  to 
only  $300,000  in  1934. 

The  third  category,  that  of  vegetable  products,  increased  in  value  from 
$186,000,000  in  1933  to  $228,500,000  during  the  past  year.  The  most  important 
single  item  is  coffee.  In  1934  coffee  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $150,000,000, 
which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  when  the  total  value  was 
$146,000,000.  This  increase  was  entirely  due  to  a  rise  in  price,  as  the  quantity 
fell  from  15,400,000  bags  of  132  pounds  to  14,100,000  bags  in  1934.  Coffee 
represents  over  60  per  cent  of  all  the  exports  of  Brazil.  The  United  States, 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Sweden  take  85  per  cent  of  the  shipments 
of  coffee;  the  United  States  by  itself  54  per  cent.  Canada  is  a  small  direct 
consumer,  taking  to  the  value  of  $346,000  in  1934. 

The  second  most  important  export  item,  which  in  1934  for  the  first  time 
supplanted  cocoa,  is  cotton.  Heretofore  this  crop  has  been  of  comparatively 
little  importance  to  Brazil,  but  in  1,934  the  total  export  value  was  almost 
$33,000,000  as  against  $2,600,000  for  the  preceding  year.  Exports  of  cocoa 
increased  from  $8,400,000  to  $10,500,000,  the  highest  figure  reached  for  the  past 
five  years. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  between 
Canada  and  Brazil  passes  through  United  States  ports,  its  identity  is  largely 
lost.  Many  commodities  which  are  shipped  from  Brazil  may  have,  in  so  far  as 
Brazilian  authorities  are  concerned,  an  American  house  as  the  consignee,  and  the 
goods  eventually  find  their  way  into  Canada.  The  same  is  true  of  Canadian 
exports  to  Brazil.  Brazilian  statistics,  however,  indicate  a  considerable  increase 
in  trade  with  Canada  in  1934.  Imports  into  Brazil  from  the  Dominion  were 
valued  at  $822,000  as  against  $400,000  in  1933;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an 
increase  in  Brazilian  purchases  from  $410,000  in  1933  to  $477,000  in  1934. 

Newsprint,  wheat,  sewing  machines,  and  pig  lead  accounted  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  imports  from  Canada  in  1934.  Malt,  codfish,  unmanufactured 
aluminium  and  zinc  were  the  next  most  important  items. 
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As  far  as  exports  are  concerned,  coffee  accounts  for  practically  the  whole 
of  the  total — 31,872  bags  of  60  kilos  each  valued  at  $346,704,  a  slight  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  Cocoa  butter  and  Brazil  nuts  make  up  the  only  other 
commodities  recorded  in  the  statistics,  but  many  waxes,  oils,  and  other  tropical 
products  go  to  Canada  from  Brazil  by  way  of  the  United  States. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Brazil's  trade  with  the  United  States  affords  to  the  former  one  of  her 
greatest  favourable  balances.  Imports  into  Brazil  in  1933  were  valued  at 
$36,000,000  as  against  $42,000,000  in  1934;  exports  were  valued  at  $103,000,000 
as  against  $97,000,000.  The  three  most  important  items  from  the  United  States 
in  1934  were  motor  vehicles  ($7,000,000),  gasolene  ($3,000,000),  and  kerosene 
($3,000,000).  These  items  are  closely  followed  by  steel  rails,  machinery,  and 
fuel  oil,  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000,  $1,700,000,  and  $1,800,000  respectively. 
Rubber  tires  and  tubes,  coal,  silk  and  artificial  silk  yarn,  barbed  wire,  tinplate, 
radio  apparatus,  refrigerators,  sewing  machines,  agricultural  machinery,  paints 
and  varnishes,  wheat  flour,  and  fruits  were  other  important  items. 

Coffee  accounted  for  nearly  $81,000,000  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States, 
hides  and  skins  for  $3,000,000,  and  carnauba  wax  for  $1,250,000.  Cocoa  beans, 
cocoa  butter,  raw  cotton,  raw  rubber,  Brazil  nuts,  and  timber  were  among  the 
other  products. 

TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  total  trade  of  Brazil  with  Great  Britain  has  risen  from  approximately 
$50,000,000  in  1933  to  over  $60,000,000  in  1934.  The  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade  which  has  for  many  years  existed,  so  far  as  the  Brazilian  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  was  practically  wiped  out  in  1,934,  when  imports 
decreased  from  $33,000,000  to  $30,500,000  and  exports  increased  from 
$16,700,000  to  $29,800,000.  The  increase  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  was 
due  largely  to  the  importance  that  is  now  attached  to  the  cotton  crop,  most  of 
which  was  bought  by  English  mills  and  the  value  of  which  was  over  $16,500,000. 

The  United  Kingdom,  being  predominantly  a  tea-drinking  country,  does 
not  figure  largely  in  the  exports  of  coffee;  the  value  in  1934  was  $236,000. 
Oranges  and  Brazil  nuts  are  of  considerable  importance,  however,  the  former 
accounting  for  $2,736,000  and  the  latter  for  $1,126,000.  The  remainder  of  the 
trade  is  principally  in  cocoa  beans  and  butter,  hides  and  skins,  raw  rubber, 
carnauba  wax,  and  a  small  amount  of  leaf  tobacco  and  timber. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  cover  a  wide  range  of  products.  Coal 
is  an  important  item,  accounting  for  nearly  $4,000,000,  and  cotton  products — 
in  which  are  included  yarns,  thread  and  piece  goods — was  second  with  over 
$2,500,000,  followed  by  caustic  soda  with  $1,271,000.  Raw  tin,  tinplate  and 
manufactures  thereof,  and  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  cover  a  range 
of  commodities  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  long  been  a  great  source  of 
supply.    The  commodities  under  these  headings  exceed  $500,000  in  value. 

TRADE  WITH  GERMANY 

Germany  is  apparently  becoming  an  increasing  factor  in  Brazilian  trade. 
After  1930,  when  the  total  trade  with  Germany  was  valued  at  over  530,000 
contos,  the  trade  dropped  off  to  357,000  contos  in  1932.  However,  by  the  end 
of  1934  the  trade  had  increased  to  a  total  of  over  800,000  contos  or  approximately 
$57,000,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $14,000,000  over  1933. 

Brazil's  imports  from  Germany  increased  from  $20,700,000  to  $25,200,000, 
while  exports  from  Brazil  rose  from  $22,900,000  to  $32,000,000.  One  reason  that 
is  given  for  this  increase  is  the  operation  of  the  German  compensation  marks.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  the  effect  of  dealing  in  these  marks  was  to  permit  German 
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importers  to  import  Brazilian  products  arid  then  undersell  Brazilian  exporters 
on  the  world  markets,  thus  being  able  to  obtain,  at  a  time  when  Brazilian 
currency  was  blocked,  foreign  exchange  by  means  of  the  sale  of  Brazilian 
products.  At  the  same  time  German  exports  increased  to  Brazil  with  the 
assistance  of  the  same  agency  in  that,  so  it  has  been  claimed,  exporters  from 
Germany  were  by  the  compensation  mark  given  a  definite  advantage  over 
exporters  from  countries  not  operating  on  blocked  currency.  The  increase 
in  Germany's  trade  with  Brazil  is  not  confined  to  a  few  outstanding  products, 
but  is  general  throughout  all  exports  and  imports. 

The  most  important  items  in  the  imports  from  Germany,  accounting  for 
50  per  cent  of  the  total,  cover  thirty-six  types  of  merchandise  and  include  such 
items  as  wood-pulp,  $239,000  in  1933  as  against  $663,000  in  1934;  malt,  valued 
at  $800,000  in  1934;  coal,  which  increased  from  $151,000  to  $400,000;  cotton 
yarns  and  piece-goods  from  $133,000  to  $269,000;  and  barbed  wire  from  $213,000 
to  $341,000:  there  was,  however,  a  slight  decrease  in  other  classes  of  wire  from 
a  total  of  $637,000  to  $555,000.  In  1934  Germany  increased  her  shipments  of 
tinplate  to  Brazil  from  $47,000  to  $392,000;  of  iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes 
from  $244,000  to  $366,000;  of  hoes,  shovels,  axes,  etc.,  from  $297,000  to  $314,000; 
and  of  newsprint  from  $164,000  to  $350,000.  Imports  of  hides  and  skins,  tanned, 
from  Germany  were  valued  at  $580,000;  cutlery  at  $276,000;  locks  at  $536,000; 
sensitized  papers  for  photography  at  $423,000;  electrical  machinery  at  $750,000; 
fertilizers  at  $300,000;  and  medicinal  preparations  at  $800,000,  of  which  nearly 
$600,000  is  accounted  for  by  medicinal  ampoules. 

Among  the  principal  exports  to  Germany  in  1934  were:  cocoa  beans, 
$300,000  ($836,000  in  1933)  ;  coffee,  $12,500,000  ($18,500,000) ;  hides  and  skins, 
$118,000  ($2,200,000);  raw  cotton,  $80,000  ($8,900,000);  raw  rubber,  $190,000 
($276,000);  and  leaf  tobacco,  $1,100,000  ($1,600,000).  These  items  represent 
the  major  commodities  entering  the  export  trade  of  Germany. 

TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 

Trade  with  Japan  has  shown  a  steady  growth  since  1930,  when  total  imports 
were  valued  at  5,000  contos.  By  1934  this  had  reached  the  total  of  16,600 
contos  or  $1,160,000  as  against  $980,000  in  1933.  Exports  increased  from  1,500 
contos  in  1930  to  10,600  contos  in  1934,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  $760,000  as 
against  $350,000  in  1933. 

At  the  present  time  the  principal  imports  into  Brazil  from  Japan  are 
porcelain  and  earthenware  manufactures  ($280,000),  electric  lamp  bulbs 
($104,000),  celluloid  sheets  ($75,000),  celluloid  tovs  ($77,000),  and  bicvcles 
(^59,000). 

Raw  cotton  is  almost  the  only  commodity  which  Brazil  exports  to  Japan  in 
any  quantity,  the  value  of  which  in  1934  was  approximately  $414,000.  The 
remainder  of  the  trade  was  made  up  of  timber  and  lumber  ($19,000)  and  a 
number  of  small  items. 


MR.  BARRE  TO  VISIT  FRENCH  MOROCCO 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  will  make  a  tour  of 
French  Morocco  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  that  country  early  in 
1936.  Canadian  exporters  interested  are  requested  to  send  catalogues  and 
price  lists,  together  with  samples  if  possible,  as  soon  as  convenient  to  his  address, 
3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9),  France.  Details  as  to  the  type  of  contact  desired  should 
be  given,  together  with  a  statement  as  to  the  basis  on  which  business  is  done. 

The  import  tariff  in  French  Morocco  is  generally  121  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  is  applicable  to  all  countries. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingtlom  Preference  Regulations:    Canadian  Grain 

The  United  Kingdom  customs  authorities  have  given  notice  that  they  have 
had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  evidence  of  origin  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  claims  to  preference  on  Canadian  grain,  and  it  has  been  agreed 
with  the  trade  that  the  Canadian  Government  grading  certificate  will  be  pro- 
duced in  addition  to  certificate  of  origin  D  (form  119).  On  account  of  repre- 
sentations made  to  them,  however,  that  insistence  on  the  production  of  the  grad- 
ing certificate  at  the  time  of  making  entry  would  occasion  difficulty  to  importers, 
instructions  are  being  issued  to  customs  officers  authorizing  them,  in  the  absence 
at  the  time  of  entry  of  the  certificate  of  origin  or  grading  certificate  or  both,  to 
accept  a  cheque  for  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  guaranteed  for  fourteen  days 
from  the  date  of  lodgment,  on  the  understanding  that  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  title  to  Imperial  preference,  namely,  the  certificate  of  origin  and  the  grading 
certificate  (together  with  the  usual  evidence  of  consignment),  will  be  produced 
within  eleven  days.  Such  cheques  will  not  be  realized  until  the  expiration  of 
eleven  days  from  the  date  of  lodging  the  entry,  and  they  will  be  returned  to  the 
importer  if  the  evidence  referred  to  is  produced  within  that  time. 

Irish  Free  State  Control  of  Imports 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  advises  that  the 
Irish  Free  State  Executive  Council  fixes  the  quota  for  woven  tissues  at  960,000 
square  yards  for  six  months  from  November  1,  1935,  to  April  30,  1936,  com- 
pared with  452,000  square  yards  in  the  former  three-months'  period.  A  quota 
of  17,000  tons  of  superphosphates,  ground  mineral  phosphates,  and  compound 
manures  is  fixed  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1936,  as  against  7,000  tons  in 
the  former  six-months'  period.  A  nine-months'  quota  for  raw  onions  extends 
from  November  1,  1935,  to  July  31,  1936,  the  quantity  being  148,000  cwts.  as 
against  20,000  cwts.  for  the  previous  two  months.  Importation  of  perambulators 
has  been  limited  to  200  for  the  period  October  21,  1935,  to  January  31,  1936. 

Irish  Free  State  Increased  Duty  on  Sports  Goods 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises  that 
as  from  September  21,  1935,  the  Irish  Free  State  increased  import  duties  on  tennis 
and  badminton  racquets  from  50  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  hockey  sticks 
and  cricket  bats  from  15  per  cent  (10  per  cent  preferential  rate)  to  75  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  There  is  a  new  duty  on  component  parts  of  these  articles  (made  wholly 
or  mainly  of  wood)  of  75  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  duty  on  cricket  stumps  and 
bails,  and  net  posts  for  use  in  lawn  tennis  and  badminton,  has  been  increased 
from  15  per  cent  (10  per  cent  preferential  rate)  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Machines  (and  component  parts  thereof)  used  for  marking  tennis  courts,  formerly 
free  of  duty,  are  now  liable  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under 
certain  conditions,  the  minister  may  grant  licence  for  the  free  importation  of  the 
foregoing  articles.    Preferential  rates  have  been  abolished. 

Germany  and  the  United  States  Discontinue  Exchange  of  Most-Favoured- 
Nation  Rates 

Article  VII  of  the  treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Consular  Rights 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  signed  December  8,  1923,  providing 
for  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  respect  of  customs  duties  having  been 
brought  to  termination  effective  from  October  15,  1935,  United  States  products 
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entering  Germany  are  subject  from  that  date  to  general  tariff  rates  and  trade 
agreement  concessions  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  certain  other  countries 
are  from  the  same  date  withdrawn  from  Germany.  Reductions  in  the  United 
States  tariff  are  those  arising  out  of  trade  agreements  concluded  by  the  United 
States  with  Belgium,  Haiti,  and  Sweden  and  which,  in  addition  to  these  countries, 
are  accorded  to  certain  other  countries,  including  Canada.  Germany  has  in 
force  conventional  rates  lower  than  her  general  tariff  on  certain  commodities, 
including  apples,  butter,  preserved  milk,  cheese,  live  cattle,  canned  sardines, 
lobsters,  caviar  of  keta  salmon,  clover  seeds,  wood-pulp,  wood-pulp  board,  tire 
casings  and  tubes,  eggs,  canned  fruit,  prepared  cereal  foods,  chewing  gum,  tomato 
puree,  radium,  skis,  unsmoked  bacon  and  some  other  meat  products. 

Belgo-Soviet  Trade  Agreement 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels,  writes  that 
an  agreement  was  signed  at  Paris  on  August  5  between  the  Belgo-Luxemburg 
Economic  Union  and  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  the  provisions, 
which  deal  with  purely  commercial  questions,  becoming  effective  on  October  1, 
1935,  and  remaining  in  force  until  October  1,  1937,  at  which  time  they  will 
be  replaced  by  new  provisions  following  negotiations  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. The  agreement  is  to  be  in  force  for  five  years  from  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  and  may  be  renewed  indefinitely  by  mutual  consent.  It  may  be 
denounced  by  either  party  on  three  months'  notice. 

Both  countries  are  to  enjoy  most- favoured-nation  treatment.  Belgium 
agrees  to  treat  the  products  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  products 
of  other  nations  enjoying  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  treatment  is  not  to  be  less  favourable  than  has  been  granted 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  until  now. 

The  U.S.S.R.  undertakes  to  import  from  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Union  and 
the  Belgian  colonies  in  the  year  beginning  October  1,  1935,  goods  to  the  value 
of  190  million  Belgian  francs,  which  sum  is  to  be  increased  to  200  millions 
in  the  following  year.  Exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  from  the  Belgo-Luxemburg 
Economic  Union  amounted  to  113-5  million  francs  in  1934  and  53  millions  in 
1933. 

The  Soviet  Government  accepts  responsibility  for  all  transactions  carried 
out  by  its  representatives  in  Belgium. 

Belgian  Import  Licence  Tax  on  Preserved  Meat 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels,  reports  that 
a  Belgian  royal  decree  published  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  of  September  29-30, 
effective  October  1,  1935,  cancels  the  tax  on  import  licences  for  preserved  and  pre- 
pared meat,  items  210,  212,  213,  and  214  of  the  customs  tariff.  The  tax  was 
3  francs  per  100  kilograms  on  sausages  (other  than  liver)  and  on  canned  meat 
(other  than  pigs'  tongue)  and  2  francs  on  salted,  smoked,  pickled,  or  cooked 
meat,  not  canned,  and  on  canned  pigs'  tongue. 

Belgian  Import  Licences  on  Automobile  Tires  and  Tubes 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1634 
(May  25,  1935),  page  936,  Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Brussels,  reports  that  the  price-fixing  agreement  among  Belgian  importers  of 
automobile  tires  has  terminated  and  that,  beginning  October  1,  importers  regained 
freedom  in  the  matter  of  prices,  discounts,  methods  of  sale,  etc.  Import  licences 
had  been  granted  on  the  basis  of  this  agreement  without  limit  as  to  quantity, 
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providing  the  importer  undertook  to  observe  the  agreement.  According  to  Bel- 
gian customs  officials,  licences  will  continue  to  be  granted  to  importers.  It  is 
stated  that  nothing  will  be  done  to  limit  licences  to  a  definite  quantity  unless  it  is 
found  that  under  the  new  system  imports  tend  to  increase  to  an  unreasonable 
extent. 

Certificates  of  Origin  for  Guatemala 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  October  1,  1935,  that  supplementary  regulations  have  been  issued 
in  connection  with  the  notice  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1651  (September  21,  1935),  page  505,  pertaining  to  certificates  of 
origin  for  Guatemala,  to  the  effect  that  such  certificates  must  be  issued  in 
triplicate.  The  original  shall  be  handed  to  the  shipper,  the  duplicate  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  consul  concerned  to  the  office  of  the  Director  General  of 
Customs,  and  the  triplicate  shall  be  kept  in  the  consulate  that  authenticates 
the  document.  The  official  who  visas  certificates  of  origin,  for  which  there 
shall  be  no  fee,  shall  certify  on  each  of  these  documents  that  the  signatures 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  or  of  the  authorities  who 
have  issued  the  certificates,  are  authentic. 

These  regulations  come  into  force  on  November  15,  1935,  the  date  cor- 
responding to  the  requirements  of  the  original  notice. 

Import  Control  Measure  in  Colombia 

Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama,  writes 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Colombia  passed  a  measure  empowering 
the  Government  to  modify  the  existing  control  of  foreign  exchange  and  exports 
and  investing  the  President  with-  certain  powers  until  July,  1938,  to  restrict 
imports  into  Colombia  if  the  balance  of  payments  and  protection  of  the  gold 
reserves  should  warrant  such  action. 

Import  Prohibitions  in  Bolivia 

In  pursuance  of  a  Bolivian  decree  of  January  20,  1935,  which  provided, 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  all  luxury  articles  and  of  articles  which 
are  produced  or  for  which  substitutes  exist  in  Bolivia  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  national  needs  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1623  of  March 
9,  1935,  page  385) ,  a  revised  list  of  articles  affected  by  the  prohibition  was  issued 
on  September  1,  1935.  Among  the  products  included  in  this  list  are:  preserved 
fruits,  fresh  and  dried  vegetables,  potatoes,  biscuits,  sweetmeats,  vinegar,  fresh 
or  frozen  meat,  dried  or  salted  meat,  preserved  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin, 
cheese,  prepared  soups,  smoked  bacon,  preserved  fish  of  any  kind,  lobsters, 
mineral  water,  wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  certain  orna- 
mental stones  and  glass  wares,  toilet  preparations,  firearms,  wooden  furniture, 
furs,  leather  footwear.  As  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  restrictions,  cheap 
tinned  salmon  and  sardines  and  cod  may  be  imported  into  any  part  of  Bolivia, 
and  vinegar,  meat,  and  prepared  soup  are  permitted  to  be  imported  into  the 
northwest  territory. 

Importation  and  Sale  of  Alcohol  and  Alcoholic  Beverages  Controlled  in 

Uruguay 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  September  16,  1935,  that  by  a  decree  of  August  21,  1935,  the  sale 
and  importation  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages  into  Uruguay  is  put  under 
the  control  of  the  state  organization  commonly  called  the  ANCAP  (Adminis- 
tracion  Nacional  de  Combustibles,  Alcohol  y  Portland). 
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It  is  established  that  after  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  decree,  the 
analysis  of  all  alcohols  and  alcoholic  beverages  sold  in  the  republic  will  be 
made  by  the  ANCAP,  and  that  after  this  period  has  elapsed  it  will  be  forbidden 
to  import  or  sell  in  the  country  beverages  not  authorized  by  this  organization. 
Requests  for  characterization  of  alcohol  or  beverages  manufactured  in  the 
country  or  imported  must  be  made  immediately  on  forms  issued  by  the  ANCAP, 
and  the  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  three  samples  of  equal  size  of  the 
product  in  question,  not  less  than  750  cubic  centimetres  each,  properly  sealed, 
labelled,  and  stamped. 

The  decree  establishes  the  method  by  which  the  different  analyses  and  tests 
will  be  made  on  each  product.  Once  the  product  has  been  analysed  by  the 
ANCAP,  a  copy  of  such  analysis  will  be  granted  with  the  authorization  to 
manufacture  or  import.  No  authorizations  will  be  granted  when  the  analysed 
beverages  are  found  to  contain  impurities  or  substances  harmful  to  health. 

It  will  be  required  that  each  container  of  alcoholic  beverages  will  carry 
the  number  of  the  authorization  for  the  manufacture,  importation,  circulation, 
or  sale  on  a  separate  label  or  in  a  clearly  visible  place  on  the  principal  label 

and  must  be  inscribed  as  follows:   "Autorizacion  de  la  A.N.C.A.P.  N°   " 

This  information  may  be  affixed  by  the  exporter  abroad  or  by  the  importer  at 
destination,  whichever  case  is  most  convenient. 

From  the  date  that  the  decree  enters  into  force,  the  circulation  and  sale  of 
any  alcoholic  beverage  imported  or  of  national  production  will  be  forbidden  in 
containers  greater  than  one  litre.  The  circulation  in  containers  of  greater  quan- 
tity will,  however,  be  allowed  for  transit  from  the  factory  or  the  customs  house 
to  the  location  where  it  is  eventually  divided  up  by  the  manufacturer  or 
importer. 

The  decree  finally  lays  down  certain  regulations  to  be  followed  by  im- 
porters, manufacturers,  or  dealers  in  alcoholic  beverages  and  establishes  a  sys- 
tem of  control  over  merchants  and  importers  dealing  in  such  products. 

Importation  of  Potatoes  into  Uruguay 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  September  10  that  by  legislation  dated  August  22,  1935,  the  duty 
levied  on  imports  of  potatoes  for  consumption  has  been  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  part  of  the  duty  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  as  described  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1638  (June  22,  1935),  page  1160.  At  the  present  time 
the  duties  on  potatoes  work  out  at  about  12-6  centesimos  per  10  kilograms  (13-03 
cents  Canadian  at  par). 

A  decree  of  the  same  date  increases  the  amount  of  seed  potatoes  that  may 
be  imported  free  of  duty  in  1935  from  5,000  metric  tons  to  9,000  metric  tons. 

Regulations  Governing  Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicines  in  China 

B.  A.  MACDONALD,  ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Shanghai,  September  16,  1935.— The  National  Health  Administration  of 
the  National  Government  of  China  announce  that  regulations,  promulgated  on 
April  26,  1930,  governing  patent  and  proprietary  medicines,  are  to  come  into 
effect  as  from  January  1,  1936.  The  chief  requirement  is  that,  before  it  may 
be  exhibited  for  sale,  each  medicine  of  this  description  must  be  registered  with 
the  Health  Administration  and  a  sales  permit  obtained  for  it.  In  order  to 
obtain  such  sales  permit  the  manufacturer,  importer,  or  agent  of  a  patent  or 
proprietary  medicine  must  submit  a  sample  of  the  same  to  the  administration 
for  examination,  together  with  all  particulars  filled  out  on  a  special  form  to 
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be  supplied  by  the  administration,  giving  the  name  of  the  medicine,  the  name 
and  weight  of  each  ingredient,  directions  for  use,  dosage,  therapeutic  effect,  a 
description  of  the  container  and  a  statement  as  to  the  quantity  contained  therein, 
and  finally  a  descriptive  pamphlet  or  folder. 

The  application  for  a  sales  permit  for  each  kind  of  medicine  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  fee  of  two  Chinese  silver  dollars  plus  the  amounts  required  for 
laboratory  fees  and  stamp  taxes.  The  amount  of  the  last  two  charges  is  not 
stated,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  registration  for  each  medicine 
will  be  roughly  20  Chinese  dollars  or,  at  present  exchange,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Canadian  $8. 

The  regulations  define  the  term  "  patent  and  proprietary  medicines "  as 
"  the  product  of  blending  two  or  more  ingredients  bearing  a  special  name  other 
than  the  name  of  any  of  the  ingredients,  or  the  product  of  processing  a  drug 
bearing  a  name  other  than  the  original,  and  intended  to  be  used  for  medical 
purposes  without  a  physician's  directions."  This  definition  was  amplified  in 
an  explanatory  note  issued  by  the  Health  Administration,  which  make  clear  the 
fact  that  medicines  which  bore  a  special  brand  or  trade-mark  and  a  description 
of  their  therapeutic  effect  together  with  directions  as  to  their  use  and  dosage, 
and  which  were  advertised  to  the  public,  should  be  regarded  as  patent  or  pro- 
prietary medicines.  In  the  explanatory  note  the  actual  name  of  several  medi- 
cines, at  present  being  sold  on  the  China  market,  were  given,  among  which 
were  "  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  "  (distributed  by  the  Canadian  firm  G.  E.  Ful- 
ford  &  Co.),  "  Doan's  Little  Liver  Pills,"  and  "  Kepler's  Malted  Cod  Liver  Oil." 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  regulations  that  they 
do  not  apply  to  pills,  powders,  extracts,  and  ointments  the  preparing  of  which 
is  based  upon  traditional  Chinese  formulas.  Article  7  of  the  regulations  states 
that  "  no  narcotics  shall  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  patent  and  pro- 
prietary medicine,"  and  other  clauses  set  forth  important  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  poisonous  or  powerful  drugs.  Article  9  requires  that  the  container  of  a 
medicine  intended  for  external  use  only  shall  be  of  a  blue  colour  and  shall  be 
marked  on  the  outside  with  the  words  "  Not  to  be  taken." 

Additional  clauses  deal  with  other  relevant  matters,  but  the  foregoing  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  far-reaching  nature  of  the  regulations  as  a  whole.  It 
is  recommended  that  Canadian  firms  interested  apply  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  for  a  copy  of  the  complete  regulations.  The  latter  include 
a  list  of  those  drugs  which  are  held  to  be  "  narcotics  "  and  a  similar  list  of  those 
regarded  as  "  poisonous  "  and  "  powerful." 

When  the  regulations  were  announced,  the  National  Health  Administration 
invited  the  comments  of  foreign  and  Chinese  firms  likely  to  be  concerned,  with 
a  view  to  ensuring  the  smooth  working  of  the  new  law.  In  response  to  this 
invitation  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Shanghai  has  submitted  cer- 
tain recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  administration,  among  which 
is  a  request  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  be  postponed  to  a  date 
later  than  January  1,  1936,  in  order  to  allow  adequate  time  for  necessary  altera- 
tions and  for  tbe  disposal  of  existing  stocks  which  may  not  meet  the  new  require- 
ments. The  result  of  these  recommendations  will  be  reported  in  due  course  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Flour-testing  Regulations  in  South  China 

With  reference  to  the  articles  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1644 
(August  3,  page  193)  and  No.  1650  (September  14,  page  456) ,  concerning  flour- 
testing  regulations  in  China,  Mr.  V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Hongkong,  writes  under  date  September  19  that  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms for  both  the  Kowloon  and  Canton  Divisions  advise  that  the  regulations 
are  not  applicable  in  their  territories. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  14 

October  14,  1935  with  the  official  h^ft  ™t  n  f!nclpal,  exchanges  for  the  week  ending 
1935,  are  also  IiXt>tte<^^^^^   ™        ^  *  °Ct°ber  7 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany        ....  .  .Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  pengo 

 Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

§Pain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (paper) 


Present  or 
Former 

Gold  Parity 
.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 
4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 
1.0000 
.4245 

.1196 


Chile, 


Peso 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Oct.  7 
$  .1905 
.1708 
.0133 
.0420 
.2211 
.0219 
.0667 
.4070 
4.9550 
.0095 
.6833 
.2996 
.0824 
.0231 
.2489 
.0451 
.0083 
.1381 
.2554 
.3293 
1.0118 
.3303* 
.2773+ 
.0847* 
.0582+ 
.0516* 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Oct.14 
$  .1913 
.1781 
.0133 
.0420 
.2222 
.0219 
.0669 
.4085 
4.9787 
.0095 
.6880 
.3012 
.0822 
.0231 
.2500 
.0454 
.0084 
.1386 
.2566 
.3306 
1.0153 
.3318* 
.2571+ 
.0850* 
.0570+ 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


3J 

3i 

4 

3 

4 

2 

7 

6 

4 

5 

5 

3i 

5 

4i 
5 

2i 
24 

n 


.0415+ 

.0416+ 

.9733 

.5841 

.5886 

4 

.4985 

.2810 

.2820 

4-5 

.2800 

.2423 

.2432 

6 

.1930 

.2590 

.2600 

1.0342 

.8110 

.8138 

1.0000 

1.0111 

1.0145 

.5088 

.5065 

.3650 

.3737 

.3757 

.4985 

.2887 

.2910 

3.65 

.4020 

.6845 

.6904 

4 

3786 

.3762 

.4424 

.4542 

.4562 

.5678 

.5799 

.5832 

1.0138 

1.0203 

1.0216 

4.8666 

4.9650 

4.9887 

1.0138 

1.0203 

1.0260 

.0392 

.0667 

.0669 

0392 

.0667 

.0669 

4.8666 

3.9640 

3.9830 

4.9431 

5.0800 

5.1070 

4.8666 

3.9965 

4.0150 

4  8666 

4.9500 

4.9726 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 

*  Official.    +  Unofficial. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange: — 

Exchange  movements  during  the  week  ended  October  14  were  less  erratic  than  in  the 
month  preceding,  but  the  continued  flow  of  gold  to  the  United  States  indicated  that  under- 
lying conditions  were  still  unstable.  Gold  shipments  to  the  United  States  since  September  9 
have  approximated  $300,000,000.  Although  more  than  $155,000,000  of  this  has  come  from 
France,  the  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  France  have  shown  no  corresponding  losses.  The  United 
States  recently  has  resumed  silver  purchases  in  London,  a  course  of  action  which  might  be 
expected  to  retard  further  transference  of  gold  across  the  Atlantic.  Sterling  and  New  York 
funds  were  slightly  stronger  at  Montreal  during  the  past  week,  and  the  French  franc  was 
also  firm. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary.  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — ■ 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Sherbrooke,P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  BjC. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association1 — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Wheat  Flour  

Miscellaneous — 

Wheat  

Halibut  Liver  Oil  

Fish  Oil  for  the  Manufacture  of 

Soap  

Street  Brooms  

Wallboard  

Electrical  Household  Equipment 
Dental  Supplies  of  All  Kinds . . 
Dental  Supplies  of  All  Kinds 

except  Rubber  

Tools  (Hand  and  Specialty 

Lines)  

Abrasives  and  Grinding  Wheels 

Auto  Engine  Heaters  

Caustic  Soda  and  Soda  Com 

pounds  

Soda  Ash  

Steatite  

Nickel  and  Cobalt  Concentrates 


797-98 

799 
800 

801 
802 

803 
804 
805 

806 

807 
808 
809 

810 
811 
812 
813 


Oslo,  Norway  

Helsingfors,  Finland  , 

Hongkong  

Montevideo,  Uruguay. . . . 
Singapore,   Straits  Settle 

ments  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Hoorn,  Holland  

Oslo,  Norway  

Oslo,  Norway  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Birmingham,  England  

Oslo,  Norway  

Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico  

Oslo,  Norway  

Berlin,  Germany  

Hamburg,  Germany  


Agency. 


Agency. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27 A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  25;  Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  1;  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, Nov.  8;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Oct.  25; 
Andania,  Nov.  8 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Oct.  25;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  1;  Beaverford,  Nov.  8;  Beaver- 
dale,  Nov.  15;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Oct.  25;  Ausonia,  Nov. 
1;  Alaunia,  Nov.  8;  Ascania,  Nov.  15 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  24;  Manchester  Port,  Oct.  31;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Nov.  7 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Nov.  8;  Dakotian,  Nov.  19 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Oct.  29;  Boston  City,  Nov.  26 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Oct.  25;  Letitia,  Nov.  1;  Airthria,  Nov.  9;  Athenia,  Nov.  15 — 
all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Bjon,  Nov.  9;  Kyno,  Nov.  15 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross.  Oct.  31;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Nov.  14; 
Cairnglen,  Nov.  28 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Oct.  23;  Dunaff  Head,  Nov.  7;  Fanad  Head, 
Nov.  18 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverhill,  Nov.  1;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  15; — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre) ;  Olaf  Bergh,  Nov.  1 ;  Sirenes,  Nov.  12 — both  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Nov.  1;  Evanger,  Nov.  19 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Nov.  8;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Frankenwald  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Sonja,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Oct.  31. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Agra,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line, 
Nov.  1;  Frode  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Nov.  9. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—A  steamer,  Shaw  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  24;  Belle 
Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  25. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld— North  Voyageur,  Oct.  21;  Delia,  Nov.  1— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Canadian'  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  30;  Cavalier  (does  nt>t  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
Nov.  8;  Lady  Somers,  Nov.  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cathcart,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Oct.  22;  Heroy,  Nov.  9 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Invella,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Nov.  4;  Nordkap, 
Canada-South  America  Line,  Nov.  16. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Salisbury,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Nov.  6;  Glaucus  (calls  at  Kobe  and  Osaka  but  not  at  Dalny),  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  9. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Challenger,  Oct. 
26;   Canadian  Constructor,  Nov.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Highlander,  Oct.  31; 
Canadian  Britisher,  Nov.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras,  Ran- 
goon and  Calcutta. — City  of  Swansea,  Nov.  10;  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  23 — both  Canada- 
India  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Calgary  (calls  at  Sierra  Leone),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Oct.  25;  Silverlarch,  Kerr-Silver  Line, 
Nov.  5. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  29. 
To  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Nov.  291. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  7. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Nov.  29. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montse.rrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  22;  Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  6; 
Lady  Drake,  Nov.  12 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Cadmus,  United  Fruit  Line,  Oct.  31. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— Glen-bank,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Oct.  27. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  26;  Newfoundland,.  Nov.  15— both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Division,  Nov.  5;  Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  23 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Cairnmona,  Oct.  30;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  13 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Capulin  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads.  Oct.  24. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  27;  Manchester  Port.  Nov.  3;  Man- 
chester Division,  Nov.  5 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Nov.  2;  Boston  City,  Nov.  29 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Oct.  21;  Transylvania,  Nov.  4 — both  Anchor  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Capulin  (calls  at  Hamburg  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle), 
American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  29;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  21;  Cairnross,  Nov.  4 
— both  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Gitano,  Nov.  4;  Kelso,  Nov.  30 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line  (do  not  call  at  Leith). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pidulski,  (calls  at  Gydnia),  Gydnia-America  Line, 
Oct.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Oct.  21 ;  Rosalind.  Oct.  28 — 
both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  21;  Portia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Railway  and  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  23;  Nova  Scotia, 
Furness  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  26;  Lad}^  Hawkins,  Nov.  7; 
Lady  Drake,  Nov.  21 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Oct.  27;  Heroy,  Nov.  14 — both 
Ocean.  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Porf  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cathcart,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  28. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Oct.  23;  Ciss,  Nov.  6 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges.  Bermuda),  Oct.  21;  Chomedy,  Nov.  4 — both  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silversandal, 
Oct.  30;  Chinese  Prince,  Nov.  20 — both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian*  Maru,  Oct.  26;  Hikawa  Maru,  Nov.  14 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Nov.  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Nov.  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Nov.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion  (does  not  call  at  Manila),  Oct.  27;  Tantalus, 
Nov.  17 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverash,  Oct.  31;  Bintang,  Nov.  29 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Nov.  6. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  October. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Limerick  (calls 
at  Apia),  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Yngaren,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Nov.  2;  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow). Nov.  16 — both  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Europa,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Oct.  26. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Boordeaux,  Antwedp  and  Rotterdam. — Wisconsin,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct.  27. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports*. — Argentina,  Oct.  31;  Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  8;  Annie  Johnson, 
Nov.  20 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Empire  Shipping 

Co.,  Nov.  5. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Cressington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Oct.  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Siantar,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line.  Nov.  6. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger  Oct.  26; 
Brandanger,  Nov.  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Ranger  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line,  Oct,  23;  Europa  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull 
but  not  at  Liverpool),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Oct.  26;  Washington  Express  (calls  at 
Rotterdam  and  Havre),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Oct.  30;  Gaelic  Star  (calls  at  Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp  and  Newcastle),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Oct.  31;  Moveria  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Nov.  1;  Nebraska  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Rotter- 
dam), Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Nov.  1. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Umberleigh.  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  25. 

To  European  Ports. — San  Jose,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canccma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesbwg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  L 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patknaudb,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1935. 
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MR.  BARRE  TO  VISIT  FRENCH  MOROCCO 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  will  make  a  tour  of 
French  Morocco  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  that  country  early  in 
1936.  Canadian  exporters  interested  are  requested  to  send  catalogues  and 
price  lists,  together  with  samples  if  possible,  as  soon  as  convenient  to  his  address, 
3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9) ,  France.  Details  as  to  the  type  of  contact  desired  should 
be  given,  together  with  a  statement  as  to  the  basis  on  which  business  is  done. 

The  import  tariff  in  French  Morocco  is  generally  12J  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  is  applicable  to  all  countries. 


UNITED  STATES  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  FISH  AND  FISHERY 

PRODUCTS 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  October  10,  1935. — The  following  report  should  be  regarded  as 
supplementary  to  that  entitled  "  Marketing  Canadian  Fish  in  New  York  City," 
dated  April  24,  1930,  and  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1370 
(May  3,  1930) .  The  information  contained  in  that  report  remains  substantially 
correct  and  applies,  with  only  a  few  exceptions  in  the  way  of  special  local 
requirements  and  customs  of  the  trade,  to  all  the  larger  United  States  fish 
marketing  centres  which,  in  order  of  importance,  probably  should  be  listed  as 
follows:  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Detroit. 
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The  total  importations  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  of  fish  and 
fishery  products  of  all  kinds  for  the  years  1929  and  1930-33  were  as  follows: — 

Table  I 

Average  Price 

Pounds              Value  per  Pound 

Year                                                             Weight                  $  in  Cents 

1929                                                             174,447,142  15,588,673  8.9 

1930                                                            153,319,360  13,348,328  8.7 

1931                                                             135,108,797  11,303,491  8.3 

1932                                                             112.214,726            8,114,933  7.2 

1933                                                             137,315,545            8,637,530  8.3 

In  1933,  31  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  Canadian  catch  of  fish  of 
all  kinds  was  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  average  prices  per  pound 
for  all  fish  and  fishery  products  exported  to  the  United  States  from  Canada 
during  the  calendar  years  1929-33  inclusive,  as  shown  above,  reveal  a  decrease 
of  29-2  per  cent  if  1933  prices  are  compared  with  the  high  price  levels  of  1929. 

The  steady  decline  in  values  up  to  1933  shown  in  Table  I  is  attributable  to 
a  certain  extent  to  the  general  decline  of  commodity  prices  during  the  period, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  important  factor  has  been  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  fish  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  individuals  who, 
unable  to  find  employment  at  their  usual  vocations,  have  resorted  to  fishing  as 
a  means  of  livelihood.  Throughout  a  period  of  declining  commodity  prices 
and  decreasing  purchasing  power,  this  increased  production  has  tended  to  depress 
prices  unduly.  Consequently,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  individual 
fishermen  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  larger  producing  companies  have  suffered 
operating  losses,  or,  at  least,  have  been  able  only  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Importations  into  the  United  States  of  Canadian  fish  and  fishery  products 
are  classified  under  twenty-four  items  by  the  United  States  Customs,  several 
of  which  are  really  groupings  of  similar  types  but  different  varieties.  Tables  II 
and  III  given  below  comprise  those  items  of  the  United  States  classifications 
of  imports  of  fish  and  fishery  products  which  include  Canadian  shipments.  It 
should  be  noted  that  one  variety  of  fish  may  appear  under  one  or  more  of  two 
or  three  different  classifications,  depending  upon  the  processing  or  preserving,  if 
any,  effected  in  Canada. 

Table  II 

Percentage 
Total       Importations  of  Total 
United  States        from  Volume 
Item  Imports  Canada      of  U.S. 

No.  Item  Lbs.  Lbs.       Imports       Rate  of  Duty 

1  Cod,  haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk 

(fresh)    593,186  593,186       100       lie  per  lb. 

2  Fresh  water  fish  and  eels   40.862,140       40,808,095         99        1  to  2£c.  per  lb. 

3  Sea  herring  (fresh)   25,862,474       25,813.805         99  Free 

4  Fish  filleted,  skinned  and  boned.  .         2.500.491         2.492.997         99        2£c.  per  lb. 

5  Mackerel   507.816  504.296         99        2c.  per  lb. 

6  Lobsters,  canned   1.468,614         1,441.982         98  Free 

7  Smelts   6.726,196        6,566,525        97  Free 

8  Fresh  salmon   5.123,394         4,973.570         97        2c.  per  lb. 

9  Halibut   4,086,372,       3,925.719        96       2c.  per  lb. 

10  Lobsters,  not  canned   10,622.54^1       9,900.603        93  Free 

11  Salmon  (pickled,  salted  or  smoked)  316,525  237.804         75  25% 

12  Fish,  smoked  or  kippered   3,343,213         2,165,318         64        H  to  3c.  per  lb. 

13  Cod,  haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  ^  m„m        „n        ,  A  n 

(pickled  or  salted)   41,010,798       25,383,505        62        «  to  2c.  per  lb. 

The  above  tabulation  includes  only  the  items  of  which  Canada  is  the  prin- 
cipal supplier.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  items  1  to  10  indicate  Canada  as 
almost  the  sole  source  of  supply  of  imports.  Any  scarcity  or  seasonal  scarcity 
of  these  items  in  United  States  waters  is  readily  and  satisfactorily  met  from 
Canada.  Canadian  exporters,  however,  should  be  mindful  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  their  grading  and  packing. 
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It  should  be  possible  to  increase  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
of  the  products  listed  under  items  No.  11,  12,  and  13  in  Table  II,  although 
Canadian  fish  already  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  this  trade.  There  is  more 
room  for  expansion,  however,  in  the  remaining  items  as  listed  below  in  Table  III. 

Table  III 

Canada's 
Percentage 
Total       Importations  of  Total 
United  States        from  Volume 

Item                                                          Imports          Canada      of  U.S.  United  States 

No.                    Item                                     Lbs.               Lbs.       Imports  Rate  of  Duty 

14  Mackerel,  pickled  or  salted                     4,364.682         1,812,180         42  lc.  per  lb. 

15  Swordfish  and  sturgeon                           4,377,222         1,821,521         41  2c.  per  lb. 

16  Fish,     prepared     or  preserved, 

pastes  and  sauces                                  272,570           110,361         40.5  15%  to  30%. 

17  Fish  in  air-tight  containers  .  .   .  .        17,704.102         3,894,086         21  15%  to  30% 

18  Shellfish,  n.e.s                                       11,572,905         2,163,432         18  Free 

19  Herring,  pickled  or  salted                     30,537,545         2,030,461          6.6  lc.  per  lb. 

20  Other  fresh  fish                                     2.149,562           142,658          6.6  lc.  per  lb. 

21  Tuna  fish,  fresh  or  frozen                      5.935.957           337,818          5.5  Free 

22  Other  fish,  pickled  or  salted  ....         1,056,208           114,443          1.8  He.  per  lb.  or 

25% 

23  Fish,  dried,  unsalted                              3.062.128             26,146          0.85  He.  to  2|c.  lb. 

24  Caviar  and  other  fish  roe                          363,814              1,389          0.36  20c.  lb.  or  30% 

Items  No.  14  to  24  inclusive,  as  listed  above,  comprise  those  classifications 
of  which  the  Canadian  percentage  share  of  total  United  States  imports  is  minor 
or  very  small.  It  is  largely  upon  some  of  these  items  therefore  that  any  efforts 
to  increase  Canadian  sales  of  fish  to  this  country  should  be  concentrated. 

In  general  terms  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  provides  rates  of  duty  for 
the  protection  of  American  fisheries  and  certain  species  of  fish  during  seasons 
of  abundant  domestic  production  and  permits  the  marketing  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducts during  the  period  of  scarcity.  This  is  particularly  true  of  freshwater  fish, 
which  are  supplied  almost  entirely  from  Canada  during  the  winter  months  when 
American  production  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  Details  of  United  States 
rates  of  duty  on  Canadian  fish  and  fishery  products  are  given  in  Tables  II  and 
III  above.  Canadian  fish  entering  the  United  States  market  duty  free  com- 
prise approximately  33-6  per  cent  by  value  and  31-4  per  cent  by  volume  of 
the  total  imports  over  the  five-year  period  1929  to  1933  inclusive.  Conversely, 
imports  of  dutiable  Canadian  fish  into  the  United  States  over  the  same  period 
were  approximately  66-4  per  cent  of  the  total  by  value  and  68-6  per  cent  of 
the  total  by  volume. 

Notes  on  Individual  Items 

Cod,  Haddock,  Hake,  Pollock,  Cusk,  Fresh  or  Pickled  and  Salted  (Items  1, 
4,  and  13). — These  species,  commonly  known  as  ground  fish,  are  supplied  in 
a  fresh  state  (also  skinned,  boned,  and  filleted),  in  so  far  as  United  States 
imports  are  necessary,  almost  entirely  from  Canadian  sources,  while  Canadian 
pickled  and  salted  varieties  obtain  approximately  62  per  cent  of  the  total  United 
States  import  trade.  The  annual  United  States  catch  of  codfish  is  estimated 
at  about  130,000,000  pounds,  haddock  at  183,000,000  pounds,  and  hake,  pollock, 
and  cusk  together  at  about  40,000,000  pounds.  In  the  case  of  cod,  probably 
75  per  cent  of  the  domestic  catch  is  sold  fresh  for  immediate  consumption,  the 
remainder  being  salted,  frozen,  or  otherwise  preserved,  while  about  64  per  cent 
of  the  United  States  haddock  catch  is  sold  fresh  for  immediate  consumption, 
25  per  cent  frozen,  and  the  remainder  preserved  by  smoking,  canning,  or  salting. 
Hake,  pollock,  and  cusk,  incidentally,  which  are  caught  in  cod  and  haddock 
fisheries,  are  used  mainly  as  substitutes  for  cod  and  haddock  in  the  salting, 
canning,  and  fresh  fish  industry,  and  when  manufactured  are  usually  sold  as 
cod.    Approximately  52  per  cent  of  the  United  States  catch  of  these  varieties 
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is  sold  fresh,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  being  salted  and  a  small  quan- 
tity being  smoked  and  frozen.  In  comparison  with  the  domestic  production, 
which  is  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  United  States  market,  imports  into 
this  country  of  these  varieties  are  small  and  come  largely  from  Canada. 

Freshwater  Fish  and  Eels  (Item  2). — Importations  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada  under  this  classification  include  whitefish,  yellow  pike,  blue  pike,- 
yellow  perch,  tullibees,  chub,  siscoes,  carp,  suckers,  lake  trout,  lake  herring, 
jacks,  eels,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  alewives.  The  total  annual  United 
States  catch  of  all  these  varieties  is  estimated  at  about  132,000,000  pounds,  of 
which  the  more  important  items  are  alewives  42,000,000  pounds,  lake  herring 
18,000,000  pounds,  carp  17,000,000  pounds,  whitefish  10,000,000  pounds,  lake 
trout  10,000,000  pounds,  and  yellow  perch  8,000,000  pounds.  The  United  States 
exports  of  freshwater  fish  are  negligible;  99  per  cent  of  all  imports  under  this 
classification  come  from  Canada.  This  business  therefore  is  self-adjusting,  the 
situation  being  one  wherein  local  demand  over  and  above  domestic  supplies  is 
satisfied  almost  entirely  from  Canadian  sources. 

The  annual  United  States  catch  of  eels  probably  does  not  exceed  2,750,000 
pounds,  practically  all  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  domestic  market.  The 
bulk  of  the  domestic  catch  and  of  imports,  which  come  almost  entirely  from 
Canada,  is  sold  fresh,  a  small  quantity  being  frozen  and  the  remainder  smoked 
or  salted.  Eels  are  a  popular  dish  among  Italians  during  the  Christmas  season 
and  purchases  are  heavy  during  the  first  half  of  December.  Eels  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada  are  shipped  to  New  York  in  barges,  specially 
equipped  with  water  tanks  for  keeping  the  eels  alive,  although  some  live  eels 
are  packed  in  boxes  in  which  the  eels  are  packed  around  a  large  central  pillar 
of  ice. 

Sea  Herring,  Fresh  or  Frozen  (Item  3). — In  addition  to  fresh  and  frozen  sea 
herring,  those  to  which  small  quantities  of  salt  have  been  added  (not  for  preserva- 
tion purposes)  are  admitted  into  the  United  States  duty  free.  The  total  annual 
catch  of  sea  herring  is  probably  about  200,000,000  pounds,  the  larger  part  of 
which  is  taken  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Exports  of  fresh  sea  herring  from  the 
United  States  are  negligible,  while  the  excess  of  domestic  demand  over  domestic 
supply,  amounting  in  1933  to  25,862,474  pounds,  is  purchased  almost  entirely 
from  Canada.  Fresh  sea  herring  are  used  largely  by  the  industries  engaged  in 
canning,  smoking,  and  salting,  the  fresh  fish  going  largely  to  the  herring  and 
sardine  canneries  located  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  the  frozen  fat  herring  being 
used  for  smoking  purposes. 

Lobsters,  Canned  and  Not  Canned  (Items  6  and  10). — Live  lobsters  secure 
much  better  prices  than  the  canned  article,  and  therefore  practically  all  the 
United  States  lobster  catch  is  so  marketed.  In  recent  years  the  United  States 
Atlantic  coast  lobster  fisheries  are  said  to  have  become  seriously  depleted,  and 
almost  all  of  the  states  concerned  have  enacted  legislation  designed  to  conserve 
the  fisheries.  However,  the  total  annual  American  lobster  catch  is  probably 
still  in  excess  of  11,000,000  pounds,  while  total  importations  into  the  United 
States  during  1933  of  lobsters  canned  and  not  canned  was  12,091,157  pounds. 
Approximately  98  per  cent  of  the  canned  lobster  and  93  per  cent  of  the  lobsters 
not  canned  imported  into  this  country  during  1933  came  from  Canada.  There 
is  practically  no  production  of  canned  lobsters  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
quantity  of  live  Canadian  lobsters  marketed  in  the  United  States  is  almost 
equal  to  the  total  domestic  catch. 

Mackerel,  Fresh  or  Frozen  and  Pickled  or  Salted  (Items  5  and  14)- — The 
annual  United  States  mackerel  catch  varies  widely  with  the  migratory  move- 
ments of  the  fish,  but  probably  averages  50,000,000  pounds  over  a  period  of 
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years.  The  bulk  of  the  domestic  catch  is  sold  fresh  or  frozen.  Fresh  mackerel 
is  highly  perishable,  and  during  the  seasons  when  both  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  catches  are  large,  considerable  quantities  are  frozen.  Practically  all 
mackerel  imported  into  the  United  States  comes  from  Canada,  although  small 
quantities  are  occasionally  imported  from  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  and 
Newfoundland.  Small  quantities  of  fresh  and  frozen  American  mackerel  are 
imported  into  Canada,  such  shipments  usually  going  to  Canadian  cities  located 
closer  to  American  fishing  ports.  Pickled  or  salted  mackerel,  split  salt  mackerel, 
and  salt  mackerel  fillets  are  produced  and  consumed  in  the  United  States  in 
limited  quantities  and  are  augmented  by  small  importations  from  the  Irish 
Free  State,  Norway,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Sweden.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  annual  United  States  production  of  preserved  mackerel  due  to  the 
variations  in  the  annual  catch  of  this  variety  of  fish.  However,  it  is  only  in 
years  of  a  large  catch  that  any  appreciable  quantities  of  mackerel  are  salted  or 
otherwise  preserved.  From  the  Canadian  export  point  of  view,  the  United 
States  market  for  mackerel  is  important  only  in  those  seasons  of  a  short  catch 
in  this  country  and  of  abundance  in  Canada. 

Smelts,  Fresh  and  Frozen  (Item  7). — Approximately  97  per  cent  of  the 
smelts  imported  into  the  United  States  during  1933  came  from  Canada  and 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  frozen  fish.  Small  quantities  of  smelts  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  Newfoundland  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
annual  United  States  catch  of  smelts  is  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  3,500,- 
000  pounds,  the  greater  part  of  which  consists  of  western  coast  fish,  which  are 
not  in  great  demand  in  the  large  eastern  United  States  fish  markets.  United 
States  imports  of  smelts  are  almost  twice  as  great  as  the  United  States  domestic 
catch,  but  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  volume  of  Canadian  exports  of 
smelts  to  this  country  only  as  local  demand  expands. 

Salmon,  Fresh,  Pickled,  Mild-cured  or  Salted  (Items  8  and  11). — The 
United  States  catch  of  salmon,  taken  largely  from  the  bays  and  streams  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  also  in  comparatively  small  quantities  from  the  tributaries 
of  the  Northern  Atlantic,  is  probably  at  least  four  times  as  large  as  the  Japanese 
or  Canadian  catch.  Of  the  total  American  catch  probably  80  per  cent  is  canned, 
about  12  per  cent  sold  fresh,  3  per  cent  frozen,  and  the  remainder  mild-cured, 
salted,  or  pickled.  Of  the  total  fresh  and  frozen  salmon  imported  into  the 
United  States,  approximately  97  per  cent  comes  from  Canada  and  consists 
largely  of  the  fresh  fish.  This  trade  is  possible  because  of  the  small  catch  of 
salmon  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  the  relatively 
heavy  catch  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Canada,  enabling  the  Canadian  product 
to  be  marketed  in  a  strictly  fresh  condition  at  good  prices  along  the  eastern  sea- 
coast  of  this  country.  The  pickled  or  mild-cured  salmon  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  said  to  be  on  the  decline  due  largely  to  the  increased  demand  for  the 
fresh,  frozen,  or  canned  article.  United  States  imports  of  pickled  or  mild-cured 
salmon  from  Canada  are  not  important  and  probably  are  not  capable  of  any 
expansion.  Salted  salmon,  exported  in  favourable  seasons  in  large  quantities 
from  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  the  Orient,  is  not  normally  imported 
into  this  country. 

Halibut,  Fresh  and  Frozen  (Item  9). — The  total  annual  United  States  catch 
of  halibut  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  40,000.000  pounds,  of  which 
approximately  90  per  cent  is  caught  off  the  Pacific  coast.  Practically  the  entire 
catch  is  consumed  unfrozen  in  the  United  States,  although  189,795  pounds  were 
exported  to  Canada  during  the  year  1933.  Imports  of  halibut  into  the  United 
States  originate  almost  exclusively  in  Canada,  although  small  quantities  are 
brought  in  from  time  to  time  from  Japan.  Although  Canada  supplied  96  per 
cent  of  the  total  United  States  imports  of  halibut  during  1933,  shipping  in 
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4,086,372  pounds,  this  quantity  represents  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity consumed  in  this  market.  It  is  believed  that  Canadian  halibut  production 
costs  are  practically  equal  to  those  of  the  United  States  industry,  but  the  duty 
of  2  cents  per  pound  levied  upon  imports  of  halibut  into  this  country,  coupled 
with  the  large  domestic  production,  makes  it  difficult  to  increase  Canadian 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

Fish,  Smoked  or  Kippered  (Item  12). — Canada  is  credited  with  supplying 
64  per  cent  of  the  United  States  imports  during  1933  under  the  heading  "  fish, 
smoked  or  kippered."  This  classification  includes  smoked  or  kippered  salmon, 
hard  dry-smoked  herring  (bloaters),  boneless  smoked  herring,  hard-smoked 
soft-cured  bloaters  (Newfoundland  Johnnies),  kippered  herring,  smoked  or  kip- 
pered fillets  of  cod,  haddock,  hake,  pollock,  and  cusk,  and  finnan  haddie. 

The  domestic  supply  of  smoked  salmon  is  almost  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  This  fact,  and  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  levied  on  imports, 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  imports  of  smoked  salmon  into  the  United  States  are 
never  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  consumption.  Smoked  salmon 
is  prepared  for  immediate  consumption  in  the  large  consuming  centres  of  the 
United  States  from  mild-cured  red-meat  Chinook,  while  kippered  salmon  manu- 
factured in  this  country  is  made  from  fresh  and  frozen  white-meat  Chinook. 

Hard  dry-smoked  herring,  commonly  called  bloaters  or  "  export "  bloaters, 
are  prepared  in  the  state  of  Maine,  a  large  part  of  the  fresh  sea  herring  required 
by  this  industry  being  imported  from  Canada.  Statistics  are  not  available  as 
to  the  volume  of  bloaters  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  but  it 
is  known  that  Canada  is  the  sole  source  of  supply.  The  annual  average  volume 
of  such  imports  has  been  estimated  at  600,000  pounds,  a  small  quantity  of 
which  is  probably  re-exported  from  this  country  to  the  West  Indies,  the  greater 
part,  however,  being  manufactured  and  consumed  locally  as  smoked  boneless 
herring.  The  quantities  of  Canadian  bloaters  imported  into  the  United  States 
vary  widely  from  year  to  year  according  to  relative  prices  of  fresh,  hard  dry- 
smoked,  and  smoked  boneless  herring.  When  conditions  are  favourable  small 
quantities,  probably  never  exceeding  120,000  pounds  annually,  of  boneless 
smoked  herring  are  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada. 

Hard-smoked  soft-cured  bloaters,  otherwise  known  as  Newfoundland 
Johnnies,  originate  entirely  in  Newfoundland,  where  they  are  prepared  from 
salted  Newfoundland  herring.  It  is  estimated  that  probably  2,500,000  pounds 
of  this  type  of  fish  are  prepared  annually  at  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Kippered  herring  made  from  whole  frozen  herring  are  prepared  for 
immediate  consumption  in  most  of  the  large  eastern  cities  of  the  United 
States.  This  production  has  been  estimated  at  slightly  less  than  1,000,000 
pounds  annually.  Imports,  mostly  frozen,  come  almost  exclusively  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  probably  average  about  800,000  pounds  annually.  Very 
small  quantities  of  kippers,  mostly  in  the  nature  of  experimental  shipments, 
have  been  imported  from  Canada,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  supply  a  Canadian 
product  which  can  compete  with  the  well-known  and  high-quality  United  King- 
dom article. 

Production  of  finnan  haddie  in  the  United  States  varies  directly  with  the 
haddock  catch,  but  an  average  annual  domestic  production  is  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  3,000,000  pounds.  Canada  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  United 
States  imports  of  finnan  haddie,  although  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom 
supply  small  quantities.  Prior  to  1930  annual  Canadian  exports  of  finnan  haddie 
to  the  United  States  averaged  slightly  over  1,000,000  pounds;  but  on  June  18, 
1930,  a  specific  duty  of  2\  cents  per  pound  was  imposed  in  the  place  of  the 
former  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate,  and  since  that  time  Canadian  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  this  item  have  decreased  to  about  700,000  pounds  annually. 
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Although  regulations  covering  the  sale  in  New  York  city  of  artificially 
coloured  fish  have  been  in  existence  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  only  recently 
that  strict  enforcement  has  been  ordered.  This  has  been  necessary  due  to  the 
growing  practice  in  this  city  of  artificially  colouring  inferior  fish.  The  Bureau 
of  Food  and  Drugs  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  are 
determined  to  enforce  their  regulations  prohibiting  the  artificial  colouring  of 
fish  sold  for  human  consumption.  The  only  Canadian  products  likely  to  be 
affected  are  finnan  haddie  and  smoked  fillets,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  Cana- 
dian exporters  are  shipping  any  artificially  coloured  fish  to  this  market. 

Swordfish  and  Sturgeon  (Item  15). — The  annual  United  States  catch  of. 
swordfish  is  estimated  at  3,500,000  pounds,  most  of  which  is  taken  off  the  coast 
of  New  England.  Since  exports  of  swordfish  from  the  United  States  are 
negligible,  the  1933  United  States  statistics  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
domestic  catch  satisfies  less  than  half  of  the  domestic  demand.  Imports  of 
swordfish  into  the  United  States  come  almost  entirely  from  Japan  and  Canada, 
the  Canadian  share  of  this  business  in  1933  being  approximately  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  volume  imported.  Fresh  swordfish  is  imported  into  this  country  from 
Canada,  while  Japan  supplies  the  frozen  article.  It  is  said  that  the  demand 
for  swordfish,  particularly  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  is  increasing, 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  shipment  of  frozen  sword- 
fish  to  this  country  from  Japan  is  said  to  be  a  development  of  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  Of  course  the  small  American  catch  on  the  Pacific  coast  gives 
Japanese  exporters  an  excellent  opportunity  to  supply  that  market,  since  the 
annual  Japanese  catch  of  swordfish  is  about  equal  to  the  total  United  States 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  catch.  The  important  United  States  market  for  swordfish 
is  in  the  East,  and  this  trade  centres  largely  at  Boston.  It  is  believed  that 
Japanese  exports  of  swordfish  to  this  country  have  been  increasing  recently. 
Possibly  higher  prices  could  be  secured  for  Canadian  swordfish  if,  instead  of 
confining  shipments  almost  entirely  to  the  fresh  product,  larger  quantities  were 
frozen  and  held  for  sale  in  this  market  during  the  winter  and  spring  seasons. 

Although  sturgeon  is  included  in  the  statistics  shown  under  Item  15,  Table 
III,  in  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  very  small  quantities  of  sturgeon  are 
shipped  from  the  Dominion  into  this  country,  since  the  United  States  imports 
practically  all  of  its  requirements  of  this  variety  of  fish  from  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Herring,  Pickled  or  Salted  (Item  19). — This  item  includes  marinated,  Scotch- 
cured,  Holland,  Bismarck,  dry-salted,  and  other  salted  herring. 

The  bulk  of  United  States  imports  of  these  types  of  herring  originate  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Germany,  and  Newfoundland,  the 
quantity  supplied  from  Canada  being  comparatively  unimportant. 

Marinated  and  dry-salted  herring  are  not  ordinarily  imported  into  the 
United  States,  while  the  total  annual  volume  of  United  States  importations  of 
Scotch-cured,  Holland,  and  Bismarck  herring  probably  amounts  to  18,000,000, 
8,000,000,  and  1,500,000  pounds  respectively.  This  trade  is  a  highly  specialized 
one,  and  it  may  not  be  desirable  or  possible  for  Canadian  exporters  to  par- 
ticipate. Recently  one  Canadian  exporter  was  successful  in  supplying  satis- 
factory trial  shipments  of  pickled  sprats.  These  are,  of  course,  similar  to  Bis- 
marck herring,  which  are  prepared  from  the  fresh  fish.  The  fish  are  washed, 
scaled,  eviscerated,  beheaded,  and  after  the  spine  is  removed  the  belly  lining 
is  brushed  away  and  the  fish  are  placed  in  salt  brine  for  two  or  three  hours 
and  then  in  a  vinegar,  sugar,  and  water  pickle  for  two  or  three  days.  Shipment 
is  made  in  barrels  of  200  pounds,  but  as  some  shrinkage  occurs  in  transit  and  in 
storage,  the  original  pack  should  probably  be  about  225  pounds  net.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  grading  the  fish  to  exact  size  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
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barrels  and  packed  in  small  bottles  locally.  As  it  is  desirable  that  the  number 
of  fish  in  each  bottle  be  constant,  accurate  grading  is  of  great  importance. 

Shell  Fish,  n.e.s.  (Item  18). — The  Canadian  share  of  United  States  imports 
of  shell  fish  as  shown  under  Item  18,  Table  III,  is  relatively  unimportant  as 
domestic  production  is  capable  of  looking  after  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  demand. 
In  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  United  States  imports  under  this  heading 
consist  almost  entirely  of  sea  scallops  and  clams,  although  a  small  quantity  of 
oysters  is  also  included. 

Probably  85  per  cent  of  the  total  Canadian  production  of  sea-scallop  meat 
is  marketed  in  the  United  States,  although  recently  both  American  and  Cana- 
dian scallops  have  been  meeting  severe  competition  from  Japanese  sources. 

Clams  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  are  used  largely  in 
the  local  canning  industry,  fresh  clams  from  Eastern  Canada  and  from  British 
Columbia  being  marketed  in  American  Eastern  and  Western  markets  respectively. 
The  United  States  catch  of  fresh  clam  meat  probably  averages  24,000,000  pounds 
annually.  In  shipping  fresh  clams,  usually  in  25-  or  50-pound  tubs,  careful  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  quality,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  no 
doubt  in  other  centres,  special  pure  food  regulations  requiring  health  certificates 
apply  to  importations  of  shell  fish. 

Importations  into  the  United  States  of  oysters  are  of  very  little  import- 
ance as  they  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  local  border  importations. 

Tuna  Fish  (Item  21). — The  annual  United  States  catch  of  tuna  fish,  most 
of  which  is  taken  off  the  coast  of  California  and  Central  American  countries,  is 
estimated  at  about  55,000,000  pounds.  United  States  exports  of  tuna  fish  are 
very  small,  while  total  imports  during  1933  amounted  to  5,935,957  pounds.  Of 
this  total,  Japanese  exporters  supplied  4,496,969  pounds,  Mexico  800,800  pounds, 
Canada  337,818  pounds,  and  Nicaragua  290,000  pounds.  Tuna  fish  shipped  to 
this  market  from  Japan  consists  almost  entirely  of  frozen  albacore,  or  white- 
meat  tuna,  and  is  used  largely  for  canning  purposes.  With  respect  to  the  United 
States  customs  duties,  no  doubt  the  imposition  of  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  on  canned  tuna  fish,  while  the  fresh  or  frozen  article  is  admitted  duty  free, 
probably  accounts  for  the  location  in  this  country  of  the  large  tuna  fish  canning 
industry. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  notes  on  the  varieties  of  fish  ordinarily  exported  from  Canada 
to  this  country  are  of  a  general  nature.  Canadian  exporters  requiring  special 
information  are  invited  to  apply  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  25 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  either  directly  or  through  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  at  Ottawa. 

The  United  States  fish  market  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Canadian 
fishing  industry,  and  it  will  be  retained  and  expanded  only  if  Canadian  exporters 
continue  to  supply  carefully  graded,  adequately  and  attractively  packed,  high- 
quality  fish  and  fishery  products.  For  the  most  part,  United  States  fish  markets 
require  only  the  best  quality  and  in  return  for  a  choice  article  are  willing  to 
pay  good  prices.  Instances  of  poor  returns  to  Canadian  exporters  for  fish 
shipped  to  this  country  are  almost  invariably  attributable  to  neglect  of  one  or 
more  of  the  following  precautions: — 

(a)  Do  not  ship  on  consignment. 

(6)  If  consignments  are  absolutely  necessary,  carefully  check  the  standing 
and  reliability  of  the  consignee  before  shipment  is  made. 

(c)  Canadian  exporters,  whenever  possible,  should  ascertain  the  United 
States  market  conditions  as  to  demand  and  supply  before  forwarding  any  large 
shipments. 
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(d)  Only  the  variety,  quality,  size,  grade,  and  type  of  fish  or  fishery  products 
ordered  should  be  shipped.  Substitutions  should  never  be  made  without  prior 
consent  of  the  purchaser  or  consignee. 

(e)  Canadian  and  United  States  fishery  and  pure  food  rules  and  regulations 
should  be  strictly  observed. 


UNITED  STATES  MARKET  FOR  SALT  CAKE 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  October  15,  1935. — The  increasing  attention  which  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  Canadian  natural  resources  for  the  production  of  salt 
cake  and  the  more  refined  types  of  sodium  sulphate  may  make  the  following  facts 
relating  to  the  United  States  market  of  interest. 

Salt  cake  finds  its  main  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  kraft  paper  and  sheet 
glass.  The  finer  grades,  which  are  known  as  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  have 
a  wider  variety  of  uses,  the  main  one  being  in  the  textile  dyeing  industry  and 
for  the  standardization  of  aniline  colour.  With  the  exception  of  limited  markets 
which  these  industries  provide  in  Eastern  Canada,  the  nearest  points  of  large 
operations  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  kraft  paper 
mills  near  Lake  Michigan  in  the  north  and  the  large  plants  in  the  south,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  textile  mills  near  Boston  and  New  York,  and  those 
farther  south  in  North  Carolina,  provide  the  main  geographic  areas  of  interest. 

This  situation  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  of  imports  accord- 
ing to  Customs  Districts  for  the  year  1933:  — 


Customs  District 

Total  

Massachusetts  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Maryland  

Virginia  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  

Mobile  

New  Orleans  

Sabine  

Galveston  

San  Antonio  

Oregon   

Washington  

Montana  and  Idaho  .  . 

Dakota  

Duluth   and  Superior 


Sulphate,  Crude  (Salt  Cake) 
Free 

Tons  Dollars 


Sulphate,  Anhydrous 
Dutiable 


88,633 

5.333 
984 

2.145 
600 


11.995 
18,572 
25,686 
720 
300 
22 
7.474 
3,710 
441 
6,778 
3,873 


885,306 

30,642 
9,921 

19,333 
5,672 


134.058 
174,880 
256.509 
6,911 
2,983 
179 
84,364 
50,525 
3,255 
74,705 
31,369 


Tons 

Dollars 

9,260 

179.529 

2,124 

39.497 

4,549 

90,245 

1,141 

22,632 

405 

7,442 

877 

16,274 

50 

1,025 

20 

387 

'  '94 

2,027 

It  will  be  noted  that  Florida,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans  have  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  imports  of  88,633  tons  of  salt  cake,  and  New  York — close  to 
the  New  England  mills,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  serving  the  North 
Carolina  mills — receives  the  major  portion  of  the  imports  of  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate. 

Competition  in  the  United  States  market  is  from  three  sources:  the  brine 
deposits  in  California  and  Texas  operated  by  two  well-known  firms,  the  chemical 
manufacturers  who  still  resort  to  the  sulphuric  acid  method  of  manufacturing 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally,  from  overseas  shippers,  mainly  Germany  and 
Belgium. 

Among  the  domestic  suppliers  changes  have  been  taking  place  steadily. 
The  by-product  production  of  sodium  sulphate  from  hydrochloric  acid  manu- 
facture has  been  greatly  curtailed,  while  in  spite  of  their  relatively  long  dis- 
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tances  from  consuming  markets,  the  operators  of  the  natural  brine  deposits 
have  gained  a  stronger  position.  According  to  one  report,  supplies  from  the 
brine  deposits  in  California  totalled  about  8,000  tons  in  1934  and  have  been 
at  the  rate  of  35,000  tons  during  this  year.  The  natural  salt  cake  deposits  in 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  which  were  still  operating  in  1933,  have  since  been  closed 
down  as  the  operations  were  unremunerative. 

The  following  figures  of  imports  for  1933  show  the  strong  position  of  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  as  foreign  sources  of  supply: — 

United  States  Imports  of  Sodium  Compounds,  1933 

Sulphate,  Crude  (Salt  Cake)     Sulphate,  Anhydrous 
Free  Dutiable 


Tons  Dollars  Tons  Dollars 

Total   88,633  885,306  9,260  179,529 

Belgium   31,795  330,114  ....   

Germany   34,027  354,246  9,191  178,189 

Netherlands   3,628  37,426  20  446 

Poland  and  Danzig  ....      49  867 

Spain   423  2,836     

Sweden         27 

Canada   11,002  109,329     

Mexico   22  179     

Chile   7,646  51,176  ....   


From  recent  information  received,  foreign  shippers  are  able  to  offer  salt 
cake  at  $11.75  to  $12  per  ton  c.i.f.  United  States  ports.  Against  such  prices 
domestic  producers  find  it  hard  to  compete  unless  strategically  placed. 

The  fine  grade  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  used  in  the  dyeing  trade,, 
which  has  to  test  minimum  99^  per  cent  and  contain  not  more  than  0-002  per 
cent  of  iron,  is  reported  to  be  on  sale  in  New  York  at  about  $17  per  ton  ex 
warehouse,  while  published  lists  announce  even  higher  quotations.  Domestic 
producers  claim  that  the  difference  in  value  between  salt  cake  and  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate  is  must  less  than  their  market  prices  would  suggest.  This  they 
attribute  to  the  extra  cost  of  packaging  the  anhydrous  product  which,  if  sup- 
plied in  barrels  or  burlap  bags  with  waterproof  paper  lining,  entails  an  extra 
expense  of  about  $3  per  ton.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  pointed  out  that  few 
consumers  are  in  a  position  to  purchase  in  carload  lots.  Storage  of  imports,  to 
allow  for  small-quantity  distribution,  would  entail  a  further  expense  of  about 
$1  per  ton  for  two  months'  storage. 

It  is  reported  in  the  trade  that  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  have  a  dis- 
placed on  salt  cake  and  the  existing  duty  on  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  raised 
to  a  higher  level. 

BRITISH   MARKET   FOR  POULTRY 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  10,  1935. — The  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee  has  compiled  a  valuable  report  covering  dairy,  poultry, 
and  pig  products.  Imports  of  dressed  poultry  into  Great  Britain  reached  their 
greatest  volume  at  665,500  cwts.  in  1931,  when  112,600  cwts.  were  received 
from  Empire  countries  and  552,900  cwts.  from  foreign  sources.  Since  that  time 
thev  have  declined  each  year.  The  total  imports  in  1932  were  513,900  cwts.; 
in  1933,  500,400  cwts.;  and  in  1934,  452,000  cwts.  The  tonnage  for  1934  was 
the  smallest  since  1926,  12  per  cent  under  those  of  1932  and  10  per  cent  less  than 
in  1933. 

There  has  been  an  encouraging  expansion  in  the  volume  of  business  with 
Empire  countries,  which  has  risen  from  112,600  cwts.  in  1931  to  156,000  cwts. 
in  1934.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  have  declined 
during  the  same  period  from  552,900  cwts.  to  295,100  cwts. 
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The  total  weight  of  poultry  in  1934  from  the  overseas  parts  of  the  Empire 
was  the  largest  for  some  years,  amounting  to  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  increase  over  the  figure  for  1933  amounted  to  34  per  cent. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Among  foreign  countries  Hungary  easily  leads,  although  her  contribu- 
tion in  1934,  127,900  cwts.,  was  about  44,000  cwts.  under  that  of  the 
previous  year.  Over  half  of  her  supplies  are  turkeys.  In  contrast,  Yugo- 
slavia increased  her  exports  in  1934  to  56,300  cwts.,  or  by  something  over 
15,000  cwts.,  although  compared  with  Hungary  she  sent  only  about  half  the 
quantity.  The  imports  from  Poland,  amounting  to  28,200  cwts.,  were  about 
half  as  large  as  those  from  Yugoslavia,  but  they  exceed  the  previous  year's  ship- 
ments by  10,000  cwts.  The  supplies  from  the  Netherlands  dropped  from  24,900 
cwts.  in  1933  to  10,100  cwts.  in  1934.  There  is  a  pronounced  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Russia,  as  the  supplies  have  dropped  from  181,300  cwts.  in  1931  to 
116,500  cwts.  in  1932,  43,500  cwts.  in  1933,  and  9,500  cwts.  in  1934.  For  the 
same  period  the  imports  from  Austria  declined  from  48,700  cwts.  to  4,100  cwts. 

The  other  principal  changes  in  the  imports  relate  to  Italy,  1,900  cwts.  in 
1934  compared  with  13,300  cwts.  in  1931;  France,  1,500  cwts.  against  38,500 
cwts.;  Belgium,  700  cwts.  compared  with  10,100  cwts,;  and  Germany,  600  cwts. 
compared  with  16,700  cwts.  The  supplies  from  the  Argentine  have  more  than 
doubled  in  four  years,  rising  from  10,400  cwts.  in  1931  to  22,400  cwts.  in  1934, 
but  they  are  mostly  turkeys.   The  same  is  true  of  Uruguay. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  poultry  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1934,  amount- 
ing to  452,000  cwts.,  chickens  (including  fowls  and  old  hens)  accounted  for 
145,000  cwts.  and  turkeys  for  261,000  cwts.;  comparative  figures  for  1933  are 
500,400  cwts.,  of  which  199,000  cwts.  were  chickens  and  255,000  cwts.  turkeys. 

Contributions  by  Empire  countries  totalled  67,000  cwts.  of  chickens  and 
76,000  cwts.  of  turkeys  in  1934  as  compared  with  40,000  of  chickens  and  68,000 
cwts.  of  turkeys  in  the  previous  year. 

The  outstanding  position  of  the  Irish  Free  State  among  Empire  countries 
in  the  volume  of  dressed  chickens  supplied  to  this  market  is  noteworthy,  total 
importations  from  that  source  in  1934  amounting  to  59,000  cwts.  as  against 
37,000  cwts.  in  1933.  Canada  is  second,  but  the  quantities  supplied  are  small — 
8,000  cwts.  and  1,000  cwts.  respectively  in  the  same  years.  The  Free  State 
was  the  most  important  source  of  supply  for  turkeys  also,  with  67,000  cwts.  as 
against  58,000  cwts.  in  1933.  Canada's  share  for  these  two  years  was  7,000  cwts. 
and  9,000  cwts.  respectively. 

Among  foreign  countries  the  following  were  the  principal  suppliers  of 
chickens  to  the  United  Kingdom  market  in  1934,  figures  for  1933  being  shown  in 
parentheses:  Hungary,  29,000  cwts.  (53,000  cwts.) ;  Poland,  25,000  cwts.  (13,000 
cwts.) ;  Netherlands,  10,000  cwts.  (22,000  cwts.) ;  and  Russia,  9,000  cwts. 
(40,000  cwts,). 

Hungary  was  the  leading  source  of  supply  for  turkeys;  total  shipments 
from  that  country  in  1934  were  85,000  cwts.  as  against  106,000  cwts.  in  1933. 
Others  of  importance  were:  Yugoslavia,  55,000  cwts.  (31,000  cwts.) ;  Argentina, 
21,000  cwts.  (19,000  cwts.) ;  and  Uruguay,  8,000  cwts.  (6,000  cwts.). 

IMPORT  DUTY 

On  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese  from  foreign  countries  there  has  been  for 
over  two  years  an  import  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound,  but  only  2  cents  a  pound  on 
turkeys.  Early  in  1935  it  was  increased  to  6  cents  a  pound  on  foreign  turkeys. 
Except  on  poultry  from  the  Irish  Free  State — where  a  special  duty  obtains — 
all  poultry  from  Empire  countries  have  free  entry.    The  duty  preference  for 
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the  Empire  product  has  given  her  producers  a  competing  chance,  and  in  other 
respects  a  new  and  valuable  opportunity.  But  the  Continental  foreigner  still 
has  a  substantial  economic  advantage  in  the  many  years  of  experience  he  has 
had  in  catering  to  the  British  poultry  trade,  his  lower  costs  of  poultry  produc- 
tion, his  lower  standards  of  living,  and  closer  proximity  to  the  final  markets. 
During  this  time  he  has  expanded  his  production  and  also  his  markets  by 
uniform  and  efficient  selection  and  sorting  of  chickens. 

It  is  not  easy  to  change  the  fixed  habits  of  the  British  buyers,  especially 
when  they  have  been  served  for  a  long  period  by  shippers  who  have  set  about 
to  give,  and  who  have  succeeded  in  giving,  the  buyers  what  they  want.  But 
the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  foreign  poultry  has  materially  altered  the  view- 
point of  some  of  the  British  buyers,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  it  has 
done  what  would  have  been  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  accomplish  by  per- 
suasive efforts.  As  a  result  the  wholesale  buyers,  heretofore  passively  indifferent 
to  any  new  source  of  supply,  are  taking  quite  an  active  interest  in  the  good 
Canadian  chickens  of  weights  up  to  even  5  and  6  pounds.  The  3-  to  3^-pound 
chickens  are,  of  course,  still  the  best  sellers.  The  satisfactory  business  con- 
nections with  the  foreign  poultry  shippers  is  directly  related  to  the  suitable 
way  in  which  they  are  prepared,  graded,  and  packed. 

Canada's  place  in  the  market 

The  volume  of  exports  of  Canadian  frozen  chickens  during  the  season  of  1935 
• — January  to  May — showed  an  increase  of  over  three  times  that  of  the  previous 
season,  but  the  quality  and  packing  was  less  suitable.  The  birds  had  not  been 
graded  and  packed  as  uniformly  as  the  smaller  volume  of  the  previous  season. 
Most  of  the  buyers  were  disappointed  with  the  irregular  outturn  of  the  chickens 
in  shipments  at  one  time  or  another,  and  the  aggregate  of  these  parcels  formed 
a  considerable  percentage.  As  there  is  no  import  duty  on  Empire  chickens,  and 
6  cents  a  pound  on  the  foreign  product,  the  prices  paid  to  the  Canadian  shippers 
were  relatively  higher  than  they  would  have  been  without  the  duty  preference. 
But  in  the  judgment  of  the  buyers  there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  chance  of  maintain- 
ing the  volume  of  consumption  if  they  could  hold  the  middle-class  trade  by  keep- 
ing prices  reasonable.  The  effort  may  be  repeated  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
next  season,  but  the  trade  is  anxious  that  the  grading  and  packing  should  be 
uniformly  done  for  the  1936  shipments,  in  which  event  the  Canadian  chickens 
may  be  as  well  received  as  the  Canadian  turkeys. 

More  frequently  than  not,  it  is  the  inferior  shipments  of  any  product  that 
determine  the  reputation  of  those  supplies  on  the  market.  In  various  parcels 
of  chickens  from  Canada  there  was  ample  evidence  of  careful  selection  and 
uniform  grading,  and  this  fact  helped  materially  in  keeping  the  goodwill  of  the 
trade.  The  buyers  appreciate  too  that  the  good  prices  which  were  the  result 
of  a  strong  demand  for  chickens  last  season  brought  supplies  from  Canada  that 
may  not  have  been  prepared  for  export,  because  during  the  chicken-killing 
season  in  the  autumn  of  1934  there  was.no  indication  that  there  would  be  an 
abnormal  export  demand  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  months  of  1935.  Cana- 
dian shippers  should  have  their  chickens  graded  and  packed  as  uniformly  to 
weights,  condition,  and  appearance  as  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  turkeys,  and  it 
is  important  to  Canada's  future  trade  in  Great  Britain  that  the  shippers  take 
great  care  to  secure  this  result. 

The  home  poultry  industry  has  been  developed  rather  noticeably  during 
recent  years,  mostly  because  this  branch  of  agriculture,  during  a  very  trying 
period,  offered  to  many  producers  a  better  chance  relatively  of  making  a  living 
and  possibly  of  getting  some  return  for  their  money  and  labour.  In  1934,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  fairly  pronounced  falling  off,  the  main  reason  being  that  there 
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are  now  several  other  branches  of  British  agriculture  that  are  even  more 
promising  to  the  farmer. 

POST-WAR  DEVELOPMENT 

The  feature  of  post-war  years  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
fowls,  but  1935  figures,  compared  with  the  number  in  1934,  are  lower  by 
3,200,000  or  5-2  per  cent.  Fowls  under  six  months  old  decreased  by  1,889,000 
or  5-6  per  cent  and  those  over  six  months  by  1,311,000  or  4-7  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turkeys  are  fewer  by  101,000  or  12-8  per  cent.  Devon  and 
Norfolk,  the  two  counties  that  are  noted  for  the  number  and  quality  of  their 
turkeys,  have  fewer  birds  by  28,000  and  15,000  respectively. 

The  number  of  geese  is  4,000  less  or  0-6  per  cent,  but  ducks  have  increased 
by  29,000  or  1-2  per  cent.  Adult  ducks  decreased  in  numbers  by  56,000  during 
the  past  twelve  months  or  6-2  per  cent,  which  means  that  the  increase  in  the 
total  number  is  due  to  the  larger  number  under  six  months  old.  The  consump- 
tion of  poultry  is  estimated  at  about  5  pounds  per  head  per  annum. 


UNITED   KINGDOM   TOBACCO  SITUATION 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  3,  1935. — Statistics  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year 
show  a  substantial  falling  off  in  total  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  in  1934.  This,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
of  special  significance  since  it  is  probably  an  adjustment  following  the  unusually 
heavy  importations  last  autumn.  In  the  January-to-July  period  total  imports 
were  74,351,160  pounds  in  1935  and  104,328,867  pounds  in  1934.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  for  the  period  were  52,677,557  pounds  and  81,256,847  pounds 
respectively;  from  Canada,  6,162,876  pounds  and  6,303,374  pounds;  from 
Southern  Rhodesia,  5,355,912  pounds  and  4,185,594  pounds;  and  from  India, 
6,073,380  pounds  and  6,919,194  pounds.  The  total  importations  from  Empire 
sources  amounted  to  19,675,033  pounds  in  1935  and  21,708,777  pounds  in  the 
1934  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  deliveries  from  bond  for  home  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  January-to-July  period  of  1935  totalled  94,897,919 
pounds  after  allowing  for  drawback  returns.  This  was  a  slight  increase  over 
the  1934  period,  when  the  withdrawals  of  all  types  of  tobacco  totalled  92,724,148 
pounds.  In  fact,  the.  1935  figure  is  the  largest  recorded  for  this  period  during 
the  past  five  years.  Withdrawals  for  home  consumption  of  Empire  leaf  and 
stript  during  the  1935  period  were  23,983,809  pounds — a  slight  increase  over 
the  1934  total  of  23,658,900  pounds.  The  figures  for  the  chief  Empire  countries 
are  as  follows: — 

January- July,  1935  January- July,  1934 

Leaf  Stript  Leaf  Stript 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 


South  Africa   22.688  56,941  40,813  58.523 

Northern  Rhodesia   358,691  96,817  391,527  97,264 

Southern  Rhodesia   4.891,257  619,171  4,847,503  536,980 

Nyasaland   5,185,670  1,832.282  5,431,407  1.703,125 

British  India   566,210  5.056.833  512,057  5,141,787 

Canada   4.424,474  398.565  4,035.813  389.364 


The  stocks  of  tobacco  on  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  July, 
1935,  amounted  to  381,311,000  pounds,  and  were  the  lowest  recorded  during 
the  last  five  years.  In  1934  the  total  was  403,764,000  pounds.  Moreover,  the 
estimated  number  of  years'  stock  of  United  States  tobacco  on  hand  was  1^  for 
Virginia  leaf  and  stript  and  1^  for  Western  types.  The  corresponding  figure 
for  Canadian  tobacco  was  2&  years'  supply;  India,  2^  years;  Nyasaland,  2^ 
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years;  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  2^  years.  The  actual  stocks  of  tobacco  on 
hand  at  July  31,  1935,  by  countries,  were  as  follows  (in  pounds) :  Total,  includ- 
ing United  States,  381,311,000;  Cyprus,  1,212,163;  South  Africa,  512,186; 
Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  23,360,509;  Nyasaland,  26,520,769;  British 
India,  24,693,586;  North  Borneo,  545,736;  Canada,  18,075,057. 

The  1935  Southern  Rhodesia  flue-cured  crop  is  now  stated  to  have  totalled 
slightly  over  15,000,000  pounds,  which  is  a  reduction  of  several  millions  from  a 
year  ago.  The  crop  suffered  from  drought,  and  consequently  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  higher  percentage  than  usual  of  common  grades  which  will  not  be 
readily  saleable  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Purchases  for  the  United  Kingdom 
have  now  been  largely  completed  at  prices  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  a  year 
ago,  but  figures  are  not  yet  available.  Indian  prices  are  also  in  advance  of  last 
year. 

Reports  concerning  the  United  States  bright  flue-cured  crop  are  that, 
although  production  is  larger  than  in  1934,  there  is  a  higher  proportion  of  com- 
mon grades,  with  prices  about  the  same  or  slightly  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Based  on  the  available  statistical  information  and  inquiries  among  the 
trade,  it  would  appear  that  more  favourable  prospects  exist  for  the  sale  of  the 
Canadian  1935  crop  than  was  the  case  in  1934.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  as  reports  here  indicate  a  flue-cured  crop  of  relatively  good  quality  and  of 
bright  colour.  The  fact  that  the  leaf  is  thin  would  make  it  more  suitable  than 
that  of  a  year  ago  for  the  cigarette  trade.  The  demand,  however,  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  price,  so  that  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  waiting  to 
see  what  average  price  is  established  before  committing  themselves.  A  larger 
number  of  buyers  are  visiting  Canada  this  year  than  in  1934,  and  general  interest 
in  the  crop  is  greater,  but  price  and  final  quality  of  the  leaf  will  be  the  deter- 
mining factors  affecting  sales. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  11,  1935. — From  the  point  of  view  of  contracts  received, 
August  was  the  best  month  in  Clyde  shipbuilding  this  year,  thirteen  orders 
having  been  booked  in  that  period.  The  outlook  has  therefore  brightened  to 
some  extent,  since  these  orders,  in  conjunction  with  others  received  in  July  and 
September  and  work  still  in  prospect,  will  keep  the  yards  more  fully  employed 
than  they  were  twelve  months  ago.  Shipbuilders  on  the  Admiralty  list  are  also 
looking  forward  to  work  on  war  vessels  to  be  built  under  the  1935  program. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  to  replace  obsolescent  ships  with  modern  ones, 
some  of  the  contracts  for  which  will  undoubtedly  come  to  the  Clyde,  will  also 
add  to  the  activity  in  the  local  shipbuilding  industry. 

In  general  engineering  there  is  much  activity  also,  especially  in  locomotive 
building,  toolmaking  and  pumping  plant.  Structural  engineers  and  manufac- 
turers of  hydraulic  plant  obtained  some  important  orders  in  September,  and  a 
large  share  of  the  Air  Ministry's  contracts  in  connection  with  the  new  Home 
Defence  program  has  been  allotted  to  West  of  Scotland  firms.  The  orders  for 
the  seventeen  projected  hangars  involve  about  15,000  tons  of  structural  steel. 
Bridge  builders  also  have  prospects  of  new  work.  August  was  the  best  month 
this  year  for  marine  engineering.  On  the  whole,  the  engineering  industry  is 
sharing  the  general  improvement  in  British  trade,  but  really  prosperous  condi- 
tions await*  improvement  in  the  overseas  markets. 

iron  and  steel 

The  pig-iron  market  continues  firm,  with  production  rapidly  passing  out  of 
the  makers'  hands.  Sales,  however,  are  almost  entirely  to  domestic  consumers. 
Pig-iron  production  in  Scotland  is  still  confined  to  fourteen  furnaces. 
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The  steel  works  are  well  employed,  and  conditions  on  the  whole  are  satis- 
factory. Manufacturers  of  semi-finished  and  finished  iron  and  steel  are  heavily 
sold  and  are  still  receiving  substantial  orders.  Tube  makers  are  busy,  and  in 
the  sheet  trade  the  motor  industry  is  absorbing  heavy  tonnages.  Export  business, 
especially  in  galvanized  sheets,  is  much  below  normal,  but  this  is  largely  com- 
pensated for  by  the  large  home  demand. 

COAL 

The  home  demand  for  Scottish  coal  for  household  purposes  is  showing  a 
steady  seasonal  improvement,  and  the  industrial  demand  is  also  good.  Adverse 
conditions,  however,  in  the  export  market  have  resulted  from  the  curtailment 
of  shipments  to  Italy  due  to  exchange  difficulties  having  held  up  payments  for 
previous  shipments.  Shipments  to  France  have  declined  because  the  French 
import  quota  has  been  reduced  by  a  further  10  per  cent.  Prices,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  maintained.  The  accountants  of  the  Scottish  Conciliation  Board,  in 
their  last  ascertainment  in  July,  show  that  there  is  an  average  loss  of  3-49d. 
on  every  ton  of  coal  mined  in  Scotland. 

sugar 

The  Greenock  refineries  are  working  at  about  normal  capacity  for  the 
season.  The  effect  on  them  of  the  long-term  policy  of  the  Government  respect- 
ing the  beet  sugar  subsidy  will  depend  on  the  still  undisclosed  details  of  the 
scheme,  which  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Government.  The  Government,  it  will  be  recalled,  did  not  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Greene  Committee  that  the  beet  sugar  subsidy  should  be 
withdrawn.   All  beet  sugar  factories  are  to  be  amalgamated  in  one  corporation. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

The  Border  woollen  industries  have  not  on  the  whole  been  well  employed 
during  the  past  few  months,  as  orders  have  been  slow  in  coming  forward.  Pros- 
pects appear  to  be  brightening  up  for  both  yarns  and  fabrics  in  the  Dundee 
jute  trade.  Prices  in  the  paper  industry,  both  for  the  finished  article  and  the 
raw  material,  remain  normal,  although  shipments  of  esparto  grass  (the  principal 
raw  material  in  the  Scottish  paper  industry)  from  North  Africa  are  reported  to 
be  scarce  owing  to  the  political  situation  in  the  Mediterranean.  Good  business 
is  expected  from  now  on  in  this  trade.  The  linoleum  industry,  centered  at 
Kirkcaldy,  continues  prosperous,  and  extensions  to  factories  are  in  progress. 
Prospects  in  the  linen  industry  of  Kirkcaldy  point  to  reasonably  good  business. 

EGG   MARKET   CONDITIONS   IN  SCOTLAND 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  7,  1935. — An  unusual  feature  of  the  Glasgow  egg  market 
for  the  past  few  months  has  been  the  small  amount  of  trading  done  in  eggs 
from  the  Irish  Free  State.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  European  prices  for  Irish 
eggs  have  been  higher  than  the  Glasgow  market  will  stand.  A  contributing 
factor  to  the  loss  of  interest  in  eggs  from  the  Irish  Free  State  is  said  to  be  the 
attitude  of  Irish  shippers,  some  of  whom  are  inclined  to  go  outside  the  usual 
trade  channels.  The  result  is  that  recognized  importers  find  it  impossible  to 
handle  Irish  eggs  at  a  profit,  and  therefore  put  their  greatest  selling  effort  on 
merchandise  from  other  sources. 

The  following  table  showing  imports  of  eggs  at  Glasgow  and  Leith  and 
covering,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  whole  of  Scotland,  indicates  the  extent 
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to  which  business  in  this  commodity  with  the  Irish  Free  State  has  been  curtailed 
in  recent  months.  It  also  shows  the  gains  made  by  certain  European  countries, 
notably  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Holland,  in  this  trade. 


Scottish  Egg  Imports  from  the  Chief  Sources  of  Supply 


Jan.-Sept., 

Jan.-Sept., 

1935 

1934 

Git.  Hundreds 

Gt.  Hundreds 

oqo  7/in 

i,u/y,/  lo 

  579,293 

484,800 

141,870 

  76,317 

7,639 

  26,211 

20,571 

  26,170 

26,685 

  19,790 

3,495 

  4,882 

10,782 

  53.374 

89.502 

.    8,658 

8,658 

  5.250 

3.000 

.  . .  .  ,  . .   . .  9,030 

6,870 

  300 

390 

Total  

  1,880,415 

1.883.975 

Egg  prices  have  been  holding  firm  during  the  past  three  weeks,  after  a 
period  of  steady  gain  from  early  August  to  mid-September.  In  this  period 
prices  rose  9d.  per  great  hundred  (120)  on  Continental  and  2s.  on  home  eggs. 

Glasgow  Egg  Prices,  October  4 

Gt.  Hundred 
Lbs.  s.  d. 


Home  and  Northern  Ireland — unstamped                                    15£  16  6 

Irish  Free  State                                                                         15|  12  6 

Belgian                                                                                   15$  11  4 

Dutch                                                                                         15l  11  4 

Finnish                                                                                      15*  11  0 

Polish                                                                                         ...  7  10 

Cold  stored — 

Irish  Free  State — Select   9  6 

Irish  Free  State— Medium   9  2 

Canadian  B  large   11  0 

Canadian  B  medium   10  6 


Only  the  most  popular  grades  are  quoted. 

The  first  shipment  of  Canadian  eggs  for  this  season  reached  Glasgow  last 
week.  It  consisted  of  600  cases,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  at  least  6,000  cases 
that  have  been  contracted  for  to  arrive  here  before  the  end  of  November. 
Dealers  report  that  they  are  well  pleased  with  the  quality  and  grading  of  these 
eggs  and  could  handle  more  if  they  were  available. 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  SWEDEN  IN  1934 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Items  of  Interest  to  Canada 

(For  practical  purposes  one  Swedish  krona  is  equivalent  to  one  English  shilling, 

and  one  litre  is  l£  pints) 

Oslo,  October  1,  1935. — In  the  report  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Sweden  in 
1934,  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1635  (June  1,  1935), 
there  was  given  certain  general  information  on  the  trade  of  Sweden,  such  as  total 
imports  and  exports,  total  imports  by  countries,  principal  imports  and  exports, 
and  imports  of  interest  to  Canada.  This  information  was  available  from  the 
preliminaiy  trade  returns  published  by  the  Swedish  Board  of  Trade. 
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The  detailed  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1934  have  recently  been  received, 
and  these  give  the  detailed  imports  and  show  countries  whence  shipped  to 
Sweden.  In  considering  these  statistics,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
based  on  country  of  last  shipment  and  not  necessarily  country  of  origin,  and  it 
might  also  be  noted  that,  while  the  Swedish  statistics  use  the  term  "  British 
North  America  "  to  cover  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  other  British  possessions 
in  North  America,  the  bulk  of  these  imports  originate  in  Canada,  the  articles 
listed  in  this  report  being  almost  entirely  from  Canada,  as  the  commodities 
will  clearly  indicate. 

While  the  imports  of  most  articles  from  Canada  show  a  slight  increase 
during  1934,  the  total  imports  from  Canada  decreased  from  4,200,000  kronor 
in  1933  to  2,500,000  kronor  in  1934  (from  0-39  per  cent  to  0-19  per  cent  of 
Sweden's  total  imports) ,  this  being  almost  entirely  due  to  the  enormous  decrease 
in  the  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour.  According  to  the  Swedish  statis- 
tics, the  following  articles  were  imported  from  British  North  America  during 
1934,  the  commodities  being  listed  in  order  of  importance  and  the  1933  figures 
being  shown  in  parentheses:  wheat,  6,295  tons  (19,584) ;  canned  fish  and  lobster, 
266  tons  (201) ;  zinc  pipes  and  tubes,  252  tons  (48) ;  other  pipes  and  tubes,  149 
tons  (21)  ;  fresh  apples,  137  tons  (82)  ;  pipes  and  tubes  coated  with  paint,  49 
tons  (1*6);  wheat  flour,  45  tons  (59);  salted  salmon  and  salmon  trout,  38 
tons  (34) ;  lead,  30  tons  (nil) ;  manufactured  wrought  iron  castings,  27  tons 
(9)  ;  dried  and  evaporated  apples,  22  tons  (nil) ;  biscuits,  21  tons  (31) ;  casings, 
15-5  tons  (6-6) ;  gypsum  board,  15-4  tons  (15-7)  ;  patent  leather,  15  tons  (18) ; 
flooring  other  than  of  pine  and  fir,  2-1  tons  (2-4) ;  rubber  belting,  2  tons  (0-5) ; 
glass-metal,  enamel-metal,  glass-wool,  and  splintered  glass,  1-4  tons  (1);  wool- 
len paper-makers'  felts,  1*1  ton  (1-8) ;  leather  other  than  patent  leather,  0-3  ton 
(nil);  and  silk  hosiery,  0-1  ton  (0*8). 

Of  the  items  included  in  the  detailed  Swedish  statistics,  the  following  have 
been  selected  as  being  of  chief  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  and  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  and  completeness  the  corresponding  figures  from  the  Canadian 
statistics  are  given,  where  possible.  The  lack  of  agreement  between  these 
figures  is  usually  explained  by  indirect  shipment.  The  figures  in  parentheses 
indicate  the  1933  imports. 

FOODSTUFFS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Horsemeat,  smoked  or  salted,  was  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  195  tons 
(146),  and  while  the  United  States  contributed  over  half  of  these  imports  in 
1933,  no  horsemeat  is  shown  as  having  come  from  the  United  States  in  1934. 
The  bulk  of  the  imports  came  from  Argentina,  which  supplied  103  tons  (21), 
while  34  tons  (nil)  came  from  the  Netherlands,  28  ton's  (43)  from  Finland,  and 
20  tons  (nil)  from  Norway. 

Salted  Pork. — These  imports  declined  to  1,269  tons  (1,490),  of  which  664 
tons  (1,046)  were  supplied  by  the  United  States,  231  tons  (299)  by  Argentina, 
171  tons  (54)  by  Brazil,  and  146  tons  (65)  by  Great  Britain.  In  the  Swedish 
statistics  no  imports  of  salted  pork  are  shown  as  having  come  from  British 
North  America  in  either  1933  or  1934,  but  according  to  the  Canadian  trade 
returns,  Canada  shipped  196  cwts.  of  salted  pork  to  Sweden  in  1933  to  a  total 
value  of  $1,376.  The  Canadian  figures  also  show  exports  to  Sweden  of  42  cwts. 
of  bacon  and  hams  valued  at  $433  in  1934,  as  compared  with  118  cwts.  valued 
at  $1,081  in  the  previous  year. 

Fresh  Frozen  Salmon. — Imports  totalled  430  tons  (420) ,  the  largest  supplier 
being  Finland,  which  is  credited  with  191  tons  (190),  while  92  tons  (63)  came 
from  Norway,  59  tons  (30)  from  Esthonia,  49  tons  (42)  from  Germany,  21  tons 
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(26)  from  Great  Britain,  and  3-7  tons  (nil)  from  the  United  States.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  British  North  America  in  1934;  in  the  previous  year  the  figure 
was  1*1  ton. 

Salted  Salmon. — These  imports  totalled  541  tons  (573),  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  being  divided  between  the  United  States  with  192  tons  (213)  and  Den- 
mark with  178  tons  (162).  Germany  supplied  53  tons  (72),  British  North 
America  38  tons  (34),  Norway  19  tons  (21),  Soviet  Russia  19  tons  (31),  and 
Great  Britain  16  tons  (14).  Salted  salmon  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Canadian 
trade  returns,  but  pickled  salmon  is  stated  to  have  been  exported  to  Sweden 
to  the  extent  of  1,567  cwts.  (1,374)  valued  at  $25,850  ($20,336). 

Horsehair. — Imports  weighed  216  tons  (144),  most  of  which  came  from 
Argentina,  which  shipped  134  tons  (77),  while  Germany  supplied  32  tons  (27), 
the  Netherlands  13  tons  (4),  Norway  7-7  tons  (9),  Denmark  5-3  tons  (5-7), 
Great  Britain  4-3  tons  (9-7),  British  North  America  4*1  tons  (nil),  and  the 
United  States  3-3  tons  (nil).  This  item  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Canadian 
returns,  which,  however,  show  exports  to  Sweden  of  other  animal  products 
valued  at  $142. 

Casings.— These  increased  to  2,218  tons  (1,943),  of  which  682  tons  (348) 
came  from  the  United  States,  470  tons  (489)  from  Denmark,  262  tons  (536) 
from  Germany,  141  tons  (65)  from  the  Netherlands,  130  tons  (146)  from  Great 
Britain,  120  tons  (41)  from  France,  110  tons  (59)  from  Finland,  75  tons  (4-7) 
from  Norway,  55  tons  (16)  from  Argentina,  and  15-5  tons  (6-6)  from  British 
North  America.  The  Canadian  trade  returns  indicate  that  Canada's  exports 
of  casings  to  Sweden  were  valued  at  $3,608  ($3,739). 

Hay. — In  view  of  the  inquiries  received  from  Canadian  exporters  from  time 
to  time,  the  imports  of  hay  may  be  found  of  interest.  These  increased  from 
7,359  tons  in  1933  to  17,109  tons  in  1934,  practically  all  coming  from  Finland, 
which  is  credited  with  having  supplied  16,752  tons  (7,216),  while  329  tons  (69) 
are  credited  to  Norway  and  28  tons  (74)  to  Denmark. 

Fresh  Apples. — Imports  totalled  12,013  tons  (9,769),  the  largest  contributors 
being  the  United  States,  which  shipped  7,394  tons  (5,128),  and  Australia,  which 
supplied  2,451  tons  (1,959).  Next  in  importance  was  Germany,  which  is  credited 
with  565  tons  (684),  while  381  tons  (362)  came  from  British  South  Africa,  324 
tons  (721)  from  Great  Britain,  284  tons  (408)  from  Italy,  247  tons  (111)  from 
Denmark,  and  137  tons  (82)  from  British  North  America.  According  to  the 
Canadian  trade  returns,  Canada  doubled  her  exports  of  fresh  apples  to  Sweden 
as  compared  with  1933,  shipping  10,035  barrels  (5,072)  to  a  total  value  of  $40,478 
($20,235). 

Dried  Apples. — These  imports  declined  somewhat,  totalling  1,302  tons  as 
compared  with  1,826  tons  in  1933.  As  usual,  most  of  these  imports,  1,266  tons 
(1,745),  came  from  the  United  States,  and  while  no  imports  came  from  British 
North  America  in  1933,  22  tons  were  imported  from  this  country  in  1934.  The 
Canadian  figures,  however,  indicate  exports  to  Sweden  amounting  to  148,625 
pounds  valued  at  $11,636  in  1934,  as  compared  with  45,000  pounds  valued  at 
$3,580  in  the  previous  year. 

Tea. — This  item  is  being  included  this  year  for  the  first  time,  as  the  Swedish 
statistics  indicate  that  a  small  amount  of  tea  was  imported  from  British  North 
America  in  1934.  The  total  imports  of  this  article  aggregated  411  tons  (406), 
most  of  which  came  from  Great  Britain,  which  shipped  285  tons  (261),  while 
small  amounts  came  from  British  India,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  British 
North  America,  which  is  credited  with  half  a  ton.  This  item  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Canadian  trade  returns. 

Oats. — These  imports  show  a  great  decrease  in  1934,  the  total  imports 
amounting  to  only  15,555  tons  as  compared  with  43174  tons  in  1933.   The  bulk 
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of  this  trade  was  divided  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Argentina,  which  supplied 
6,753  tons  and  5,176  tons  respectively  (4,593  and  16,839).  The  imports  from 
Germany  decreased  from  19,352  tons  in  1933  to  1,664  tons  in  1934.  Great  Britain 
contributed  731  tons  (259),  Finland  636  tons  (166),  and  Danzig  334  tons  (354). 

Maize. — Imports  declined  remarkably,  totalling  107,185  tons  as  compared 
with  265,350  tons  in  1933.  The  chief  contributors  were  Argentina,  which  sup- 
plied 59,048  tons  (155,490) ;  Denmark,  which  is  credited  with  19,360  tons 
(18,165),  Great  Britain  with  12,260  tons  (25,644),  Soviet  Russia  with  4,683  tons 
(12,692),  and  Germany  with  3,994  tons  (25,621). 

Rye  was  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  925  tons,  a  great  reduction  as  com- 
pared with  the  2,230  tons  imported  during  1933.  Of  these  imports,  364  tons 
(648)  came  from  Danzig,  224  tons  (717)  from  the  United  States,  119  tons  (nil) 
from  Denmark,  and  117  tons  (185)  from  Germany.  While  no  mention  is  made 
of  this  item  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  the  Swedish  statistics  show  imports 
from  British  North  America  in  1933  amounting  to  527  tons. 

Wheat. — Imports  showed  a  smaller  decrease  than  the  preceding  cereal  items, 
totalling  45,861  tons  as  compared  with  53,036  tons  in  1933.  The  largest  decrease 
is  noted  in  the  case  of  British  North  America,  which  shipped  only  6,295  tons 
as  against  19,584  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  United  States  contributed 
27,093  tons  (24,907),  Denmark  5,821  tons  (2,108),  the  Netherlands  1,768  tons 
(727),  Germany  1,748  tons  (3,542),  Great  Britain  1,199  tons  (589),  Argentina 
1,095  tons  (903),  and  Soviet  Russia  842  tons  (nil).  According  to  the  Canadian 
trade  returns,  exports  of  wheat  to  Sweden  declined  from  1,229,255  bushels  valued 
at  $827,894  in  1933  to  327,681  bushels  valued  at  $288132  in  1934. 

Wheat  Flour. — These  imports  declined  to  154  tons  (259),  of  which  51  tons 
(155)  came  from  the  United  States,  45  tons  (59)  from  British  North  America, 
29  tons  (22)  from  the  Netherlands,  and  25  tons  (20)  from  France.  The  Cana- 
dian trade  figures  indicate  exports  to  Sweden  amounting  to  2,583  barrels  (4,411) 
valued  at  $9,480  ($15,032). 

Maize  Starch. — Imports  totalled  438  tons  (423),  the  United  States  contrib- 
uting 208  tons  (209)  ,  Germany  75  tons  (81),  Belgium  50  tons  (33),  the  Nether- 
lands 47  tons  (39),  and  Denmark  46  tons  (46).  Although  no  imports  are  speci- 
fied as  coming  from  British  North  America,  the  Canadian  trade  figures  indicate 
exports  to  Sweden  totalling  45,498  pounds  (25,226)  having  a  value  of  $2,148 
($1,221). 

Macaroni  and  Vermicelli. — These  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of 
64  tons  (56) ,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  being  divided  between  Italy,  which  supplied 
31  tons  (27),  and  France,  which  is  credited  with  26  tons  (24). 

Biscuits. — Imports  totalled  150-8  tons  (132-5),  the  bulk  of  these  coming 
from  the  United  States,  which  shipped  91  tons  (58),  while  British  North  America 
is  credited  with  21  tons  (31),  Norway  with  16  tons  (22),  and  Great  Britain  with 
13  tons  (12).  Biscuits  are  not  specified  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  but 
prepared  cereal  foods  of  all  kinds  are  mentioned  as  having  been  exported  to 
Sweden  to  a  total  value  of  $12,995  ($17,478). 

Miscellaneous  Vegetable  Food  Products. — These  are  specified  in  the  Cana- 
dian statistics  as  having  been  exported  to  Sweden  to  a  total  value  of  $1,660  in 
1934  (nil) ,  but  this  item  is  not  included  in  the  Swedish  statistics. 

Pressed  Tallow. — The  imports  of  tallow  of  all  kinds  aggregated  2,943  tons 
(2,839),  of  which  74  tons  (176)  comprised  pressed  tallow.  The  trade  in  this 
commodity  was  divided  between  Denmark,  which  is  credited  with  44  tons  (10) ; 
the  United  States,  which  shipped  25  tons  (85-5);  and  British  North  America, 
which  supplied  5-4  tons  (nil).  No  mention  is  made  of  this  article  in  the  Cana- 
dian trade  returns. 
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Fish  oil  imports  totalled  668  tons  (616),  of  which  Norway  supplied  529  tons 
(414)  and  Denmark  139  tons  (202).  While  Canada  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
supplier,  the  Canadian  trade  figures  indicate  exports  to  Sweden  of  fish  oil 
amounting  to  585  gallons  (440)  valued  at  $534  ($335). 

Whale  Oil. — Imports  totalled  535  tons  (504),  of  which  440  tons  (422)  came 
from  Norway,  78  tons  (63)  from  Denmark,  14  tons  (12)  from  Germany,  and 
3-6  tons  (nil)  from  Great  Britain.  According  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns, 
Canada  shipped  2,634  gallons  of  whale  oil  to  Sweden  to  a  total  value  of  $2,149 
in  1934  as  compared  with  only  435  gallons  valued  at  $354  in  the  previous  year. 

Sardines. — The  total  imports  into  Sweden  of  canned  goods  of  all  kinds 
amounted  to  2,460  tons  (2,182),  of  which  712  tons  (592)  comprised  sardines 
and  other  small  fish  preserved  as  sardines.  The  bulk  of  the  sardine  trade  was 
divided  between  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Norway,  which  supplied  360  tons  (234), 
152  tons  (137),  and  112  tons  (122)  respectively.  No  sardines  are  shown  as 
coming  from  Canada,  but  the  Canadian  figures  indicate  small  exports  to  Sweden 
amounting  to  10  cwts.  (10)  valued  at  $75  ($81). 

Other  Canned  Fish  and  Crustaceans. —  Imports  were  of  an  aggregate  weight 
of  390  tons  (325) ,  most  of  which  came  from  British  North  America,  which  is 
credited  with  266  tons  (203) .  Next  in  importance  was  the  United  States,  which 
shipped  33  tons  (42),  while  29  tons  (23)  came  from  Japan,  19  tons  (28)  from 
Great  Britain,  and  18  tons  (8)  from  Italy.  Canada's  contribution  apparently 
comprises  exclusively  canned  lobster,  as  the  Canadian  trade  returns  specify 
exports  of  canned  lobster  to  Sweden  to  a  total  weight  of  5,165  cwts.  (3,505), 
having  a  value  of  $267,765  ($154,539) .  While  55  cwts.  of  canned  salmon,  valued 
at  $537,  are  shown  as  having  been  exported  to  Sweden  in  1933,  no  exports  are 
indicated  in  1934. 

Canned  Fruit. — These  imports  amounted  to  622  tons  (680),  and  most  of 
this  trade  went  to  the  United  States,  which  supplied  502  tons  (536) ,  while  Den- 
mark is  credited  with  34  tons  (30),  Great  Britain  with  25  tons  (31),  and  Japan 
with  15  tons  (6). 

Whisky  imported  in  bottles  entered  Sweden  to  a  total  amount  of  66,581 
litres  (63,215),  practically  all  of  which,  66,177  litres  (63,012),  came  from  Great 
Britain,  while  other  countries  (including  Canada)  are  credited  with  404  litres 
(203). 


USE  OF  FOREIGN  MATERIALS  IN  BELGIAN  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes 
under  date  October  3,  1935,  that  a  royal  decree  of  October  1,  1935,  published 
in  the  Moniteur  Beige  of  October  3,  provides  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
"  Permanent  Advisory  Commission  dealing  with  contracts  and  tenders  "  (Com- 
mission permanente  consultative  en  matiere  de  contrats  ou  adjudications). 
This  commission,  whose  main  function  was  to  control  the  use  of  foreign  materials 
and  labour  in  state  public  works,  will  now  have  much  wider  powers.  Its  control 
will  extend  to  all  contracts  let  by  provincial  and  municipal  governments  as  well 
as  by  any  organizations  of  a  public  character,  and  any  enterprise  in  which  the 
Government  is  interested  in  any  way  due  to  the  payment  of  subsidies  or 
otherwise. 

All  contracts  of  this  nature  which  call  for  or  authorize  the  use  of  foreign 
materials  or  labour  must  be  submitted  to  the  commission  and  cannot  be 
executed  unless  no  objection  is  forthcoming  from  the  latter  within  thirty  days. 
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WHEAT   SITUATION   IN  FRANCE 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  October  4,  1935. — One  of  the  most  trustworthy  estimates  of  French 
wheat  production  during  the  present  crop  year  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
leading  agricultural  journal,  Le  Bulletin.  It  confirms  what  has  been  prophesied 
throughout  the  year,  that  the  present  wheat  crop  is  short  of  a  year's  require- 
ments. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  French  wheat  crop  has  been  far  above  the 
normal  consumptive  needs  of  the  country,  with  the  result  that  a  large  excess 
has  forced  the  Government  to  apply  from  time  to  time  a  stricter  control 
of  imports  under  the  temporary  admission  system.  Government  control  will 
still  be  necessary  for  a  good  part  of  this  year  in  order  that  they  may  liquidate 
the  stock  which  is  on  hand,  but  it  is  probable  that  by  the  time  the  next  crop  is 
harvested  conditions  will  have  greatly  changed. 

The  present  estimate  gives  this  year's  crop  as  75,006,210  quintals,  or,  in 
bushels  of  55  pounds,  300,000,000  bushels,  whereas  the  revised  estimates  of  the 
1934  crop  totalled  368,000,000  bushels.  Since  the  annual  consumption  is 
approximately  345,000,000  bushels,  the  apparent  deficiency  this  year  is  about 
45,000,000  bushels.  However,  the  carry-over  on  August  1  was  about  80,000,000 
bushels,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  figures,  the  carry-over  next  year  would  be 
about  35,000,000  bushels,  or  five  weeks'  supplies,  which  would  be  a  normal  or 
even  sub-normal  amount.  Account  has  to  be  taken,  however,  of  about  12,000,000 
bushels  of  Algerian  wheat  which  are  allowed  into  France  without  coming  under 
the  temporary  admission  system,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the. rather  large 
amount  of  unfit  grain  included  in  this  year's  crop.  The  latter  may  average  as 
much  as  3  per  cent  above  the  normal,  cutting  down  the  total  of  useful  grain  by 
10,000,000  bushels,  or  approximately  the  amount  of  the  Algerian  imports. 

The  efforts  of  the  French  Government  in  the  past  year  to  find  an  outlet 
for  its  surplus  stocks  may  prove  ultimately  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  world 
markets.  Due  to  export  subsidies,  denatured  wheat  for  feed  purposes  has  proved 
very  popular,  not  only  in  France  but  in  Denmark  and  Great  Britain.  Because 
of  the  value  of  Avheat  for  this  purpose,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  new 
users  developed  during  the  year  will  continue,  more  especially  in  poultry-raising, 
to  use  a  certain  proportion  of  wheat,  thus  increasing  the  outlet  for  low-grade 
wheats  and  bringing  up  the  standard  of  quality  for  milling  purposes. 

This  year's  crop  has  already  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  prices,  and  the 
open  market  quotation  is  now  about  85  francs  a  quintal,  or  approximately 
$1.40  a  bushel.  The  Government  is  taking  advantage  of  rising  prices  to  unload 
its  holdings,  and  as  this  is  not  done  through  the  open  market,  but  by  means 
of  decrees  as  to  the  proportions  of  stocked  and  new  wheats  which  may  be  used, 
the  policy  naturally  slows  up  the  sales.  As  soon  as  stocks  are  completely 
unloaded,  however,  the  price  will  probably  go  considerably  higher  than  that 
mentioned  above.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  a  proportion  estimated  at 
one-third  of  the  carry-over,  or  about  25,000,000  bushels,  is  wheat  from  the  1933 
crop,  and  some  doubt  is  expressed  on  the  market  as  to  its  continued  good  con- 
dition and  as  to  its  future  marketability. 
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SPANISH   EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  27,  1935.— The  Spanish  Control  Office  (Centro  Oficial  de 
Contracion  de  Moneda)  handles  all  exchange  operations  in  Spain.  This  institu- 
tion, virtually  establishing  a  state  monopoly  of  exchange,  was  founded  to  pre- 
vent speculation  in  Spanish  currency,  to  avoid  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the 
peseta,  to  stop  the  exodus  of  Spanish  capital  and  wealth,  and  to  meet  any 
reimbursement-hindrance  measures  which  might  be  adopted  in  other  countries. 

The  Canary  Islands  are  covered  by  this  legislation,  but  not  Fernando  Po, 
Spanish  Guinea,  and  Spanish  Morocco,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of 
Melilla  and  Ceuta. 

Exchange  operations  as  between  Spanish  and  foreign  currencies  may  only  be 
undertaken  by  the  Control. 

MODUS  OPERANDI 

Before  Spanish  banks  can  sell  foreign  currency  to  the  public,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Control  must  first  be  obtained.  If  foreign  exchange  is  required  for 
purposes  other  than  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  a  declaration  of  justifica- 
tion of  such  demands  must  be  made. 

If  foreign  exchange  is  required  for  remittance  abroad  for  value  received, 
the  Spanish  importer  must  notify  expected  arrivals  of  foreign  goods  to  the 
Customs  in  Madrid  to  obtain  his  import  permit,  without  which  no  imports  can 
be  effected. 

These  permits  of  the  "  Registro  de  Importaciones  "  are  required  by  the 
bank  collecting  payment  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  exporters  and,  with  the  original 
invoice,  must  accompany  the  formal  request  to  the  Control  for  authorization 
to  buy  currency  from  the  bank.  The  permits  must  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Spanish 
Customs  as  proof  that  the  goods  have  entered  the  country.  Permits  are  refused 
at  times  to  firms  not  established  in  a  particular  line  of  business  in  1931,  and 
they  are  also  refused  for  the  value  of  the  quantities  in  excess  of  the  quotas 
authorized  to  individual  importers. 

If  payment  for  value  received  has  to  be  effected  against  a  bill  and/or 
delivery  of  documents  in  Spain,  the  application  for  the  Control's  authorization 
must  be  made  before  arrival  of  the  ship,  and  in  the  event  of  a  payment  at  sight, 
application  for  authorization  cannot  be  made  until  about  the  date  the  bill  becomes 
due.  The  time  it  takes  to  obtain  this  authorization  depends  on  the  amount  of 
currency  available  in  their  hands,  a  variable  factor.  As  stated  above,  the  neces- 
sary documents  must  accompany  the  request,  but  are  returned  by  the  collecting 
bank  as  soon  as  received. 

For  the  purpose  of  protest,  the  bank  will  consider  a  bill  as  paid  if  a  pro- 
visional deposit  of  pesetas  equivalent  to  the  foreign  money,  plus  a  margin  of 
at  least  5  per  cent  pending  the  Control's  issuance  of  the  necessary  authority 
to  reimburse  the  consignors  in  foreign  currency,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank.  For  sums  of  less  value  than  500  pesetas  the  bank  at  its  discretion  can  effect 
payment  at  once  in  foreign  currency,  but  the  usual  formalities  are  not  waived 
for  that. 

In  the  event  of  a  foreign  exporter  requiring  payment  before  shipment,  as 
will  be  shown  under  the  section  "  commercial  credits,"  irrevocable  bank  credits 
could  be  opened  by  an  importer  in  favour  of  the  exporter  in  the  latter's  country. 

The  collection  of  bills  from  abroad  payable  in  pesetas  against  shipping 
documents  may  be  undertaken,  although  the  collecting  bank  cannot  release  the 
funds  until  authorization  is  obtained  to  remit  or  credit  the  pesetas  to  the  ship- 
pers in  "exterior"  account.    When  the  application  is  made,  the  import  permit 
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must  be  submitted  showing  here  again  the  stamp  of  the  Customs  indicating 
that  the  goods  have  entered  the  country.  If  the  bill  is  not  payable  at  sight, 
application  for  authorization  cannot  be  made  until  the  due  date  of  the  bill. 

GENERAL   REMARKS    ON  COLLECTION 

The  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Ltd.,  has  issued  the  following  general 
remarks  on  collection: — 

The  collecting  bank  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  merchandise  connected  with 
collections  unless  concrete  instructions  have  been  given  to  them  beforehand,  nor  could  they 
be  held  responsible  in  the  event  of  the  importers  not  being  able  to  comply  or  not  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Control. 

According  to  the  Spanish  law,  protest  is  ineffective  when  pesetas  are  offered 
in  payment  of  a  bill  in  foreign  currency,  unless  such  bill  has  been  drawn  and/or 
accepted  with  words  clearly  indicating  that  it  is  to  be  paid  in  foreign  currency 
draft  on  Montreal  or  other  points. 

When,  in  the  interest  of  those  concerned,  the  collecting  bank  accepts  a 
provisional  deposit  of  pesetas  in  guarantee  pending  liquidation  in  foreign  cur- 
rency after  the  authority  of  the  Control  has  been  obtained,  and  for  some  reason 
the  authorization  is  not  forthcoming,  or  when  obtained  the  drawee  fails  to  pay 
the  difference  or  any  part  thereof,  or  disputes  the  rate  of  exchange,  which 
is  always  that  of  the  day  on  which  liquidation  is  effected,  the  collecting  bank 
cannot  be  held  responsible.  When  taking  such  provisional  deposits  of  pesetas 
in  guarantee,  it  is  customary  for  the  collecting  bank  to  secure  from  the  importer 
a  signed  declaration  that  he  will  make  good  any  difference  in  exchange. 

No  interest  is  allowed  by  the  banks  on  deposits  of  pesetas  in  guarantee  pend- 
ing liquidation  in  foreign  currency,  or  peseta  collections  pending  authority  to 
remit  or  credit  to  an  "  exterior  "  account. 

Authorizations  given  by  the  Control  for  payment  abroad  in  pesetas  or 
foreign  currency  should  and  must  be  used  at  once,  otherwise  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  cancelled. 

Since  the  Control  only  supplies  foreign  currency  in  cheque  form,  remittances 
abroad  are  made  by  collecting  bankers  by  cheque.  Remittances  by  cable  are  not 
possible  unless  prior  agreement  has  been  established  with  the  collecting  bank, 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  obligations  for  acceptances  under  commercial 
credits  opened  abroad,  and  provided  that  the  opening  had  been  sanctioned  by 
and  the  acceptances  notified  at  once  to  the  Control,  and  provided  that  they  are 
not  at  less  than  ninety  days'  sight,  the  Control  normally  releases  authorization 
to  reimburse  just  before  due  date,  but  does  not  recognize  any  irrevocable  obliga- 
tions to  do  so.  Before  releasing  the  authority  to  refund,  the  Control  would 
require  the  import  permit  to  be  duly  marked  by  the  Customs,  showing  that 
the  goods  had  entered  the  country.  In  the  event  of  payments  abroad  against 
delivery  of  documents,  the  importer  would  have  to  make  arrangements  through 
his  bankers  to  have  payment  advanced  abroad,  since  application  for  authority 
to  effect  reimbursement  could  not  be  made  until  after  the  goods  had  arrived. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  ON  EXPORTS 

An  exporter  is  required  to  register  his  exports.  This  is  done  by  his  bankers, 
who  draw  up  the  numbered  certificate,  copies  of  which  are  sent  to  the  frontier 
customs  house.  When  the  goods  have  been  exported,  one  of  these  copies  is  sent 
by  the  Customs  to  the  Exchange  Control.  When  the  foreign  draft  arrives, 
whether  in  pesetas  or  not,  the  bank  notifies  the  Control.  If,  however,  it  arrives 
in  foreign  currency,  the  exporter  cannot  retain  it  for  more  than  eight  days. 
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The  same  rules  apply  to  the  export  of  foreign  bonds  and  securities.  The 
exportation  of  Spanish  securities  and  bonds,  and  of  Spanish  bank  notes  and 
coins,  is  prohibited.  Valuables  in  excess  of  the  value  of  50  gold  pesetas  cannot  be 
shipped  abroad  unless  the  Control's  approval  has  been  obtained.  Cheques  pay- 
able in  foreign  countries  can  only  be  collected  through  a  Spanish  bank. 

Accounts  are  also  under  the  Control.  Interior  accounts  or  accounts  of 
people  domiciled  in  Spain  can  only  be  used  for  payment  to  persons  in  Spain. 
Exterior  accounts  must  not  exceed  500  pesetas  for  persons  domiciled  in  Spain, 
unless  the  authorization  is  obtained  for  the  usual  import  business.  Sums  from 
"  exterior  "  accounts  may  be  transferred  to  "interior"  accounts;  sums  from 
"  interior  "  accounts  can  be  transferred  to  "  exterior  "  accounts,  but  only  with 
an  authorization  of  the  Control,  and  here  the  import  permit  is  necessary.  The 
lending  of  pesetas  to  any  one  abroad  is  prohibited,  even  against  guarantee  in 
foreign  currency. 

Foreigners  and  Spaniards  abroad  may  open  and  operate  accounts  in  foreign 
money  in  Spain  without  any  restrictions  whatsoever,  but  a  resident  in  Spain 
who  has  a  foreign  currency  account  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Control 
before  he  can  draw  on  it,  except  for  purposes  of  travelling  abroad  or  for  buying 

pesetas. 

BLOCKED  ACCOUNTS 

There  are  also  blocked  accounts  in  pesetas  and  foreign  currency  in  the 
hands  of  banks  which  cannot  be  utilized  in  any  way  whatsoever  except  under 
special  authorization  from  the  Control.  These  funds  generally  are  the  result 
of  collections  in  connection  with  merchandise  from  countries  against  which 
retaliatory  measures  are  in  force,  such  as  Austria,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Ecua- 
dor, Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Turkey,  and  Roumania. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

Applications  for  exchange  cover  in  payment  of  imports  into  Spain  at  the 
present  time  are  delayed  from  five  to  six  months,  while  applications  for  cover 
for  transactions  of  a  purely  financial  nature  are  subject  to  indefinite  delay. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  are  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
will  begin  his  tour  in  November.  Following  are  their  itineraries  as  at  present 
arranged: — 

Mr.  Poussette 


Halifax  Oct.  25  to  29 

St.  John  Oct.  30  and  31 

Fredericton  Nov.  1 

Montreal  district  and 

Eastern  Townships..   ..Nov.  2  to  19 
Ottawa  Nov.  21  to  23 


Brockville  Nov.  25 

Kingston  Nov.  26 

Belleville  Nov.  27 

Oshawa  Nov.  28 

Toronto  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  13 


Mr.  Langley 


Peterborough  Oct.  28 

Toronto,  Weston,  Oak- 

ville,  Oshawa  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  18 

Guelph  Nov.  19 

Gait  Nov.  20 

Kitchener  Nov.  21 

Stratford  Nov.  22 

London  Nov.  25  and  26 


Sarnia  and  Windsor  .  .  .  .  Nov.  27 

Walkerville  Nov.  28 

Hamilton  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  2 

Brantford  Dec.  3 

Welland  Dec.  4 

St.  Catharines  Dec.  5 

Niagara  Falls  Dec.  6 
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Mr.  Bull 


Kentville  

Lunenburg  and  Bridge- 
water   


Oct.  29 


Oct.  28 


Truro  and  South  Brook- 
field   

Halifax  


Oct.  30  and  31 
Nov.  1  to  6 


Mr.  McColl 


Vancouver  .  . 
New  Westminster 

Winnipeg  

London   


Nov.  4  to  14 
Nov.  15 

Nov.  18  to  Dec.  2 
Dec.  5 


Brantford  

Guelph  

Hamilton  

Toronto  and  district  . . 


. .  Dec.  10  to  19 


Dec.  G 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  for 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

NETHERLANDS  INDIA   CANNED   SALMON  MARKET 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  September  14,  1935. — The  Netherlands  Indian  importation  of 
canned  salmon,  which  amounted  to  30,756  cases  in  1929,  fell  to  9,417  cases  in 
1934.  This  decline,  uninterrupted  since  1929,  has  shown  signs  of  abating  during 
the  present  year. 

The  heavy  reduction  in  canned  salmon  sales  (69  per  cent  in  five  years)  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  depression.  Better  grades  of  salmon,  such  as  sockeye,  are 
sold  entirely  to  the  European  population  and  wealthy  Chinese.  The  chum, 
which  is  the  leading  variety  imported  for  native  use,  has  become  more  and 
more  of  a  luxury  as  native  buying  power  has  steadily  declined.  Fresh  or  dried 
fish  or  some  cheaper  canned  variety  has  replaced  the  salmon.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  from  the  statistics  what  portion  of  the  imports  is  sockeye  and  what 
portion  is  chum,  although  it  is  probable  that  over  90  per  cent  is  of  the  cheaper 
varieties. 


The  value  of  the  imports  has  fallen  even  faster  than  the  quantities.  Impor- 
tations in  1929  were  valued  at  $244,200,  and  in  1934  at  $45,868,  or  $8.03  and 
$4.05  per  case  respectively.  In  1931  United  Kingdom  exports  averaged  $17, 
United  States  $6.96,  and  Canadian  $4.84  per  case.  In  that  year  the  United 
Kingdom  sold  4,000  cases,  the  United  States  5,000  cases,  and  Canada  1,700  cases. 
In  the  following  year  Japan  came  into  the  market,  offering  at  an  average  price 
of  $2.60  per  case.  This  competition  brought  English  prices  to  $13.24,  American 
to  $6.66,  and  Canadian  to  $4.63.  By  1934  the  averages  of  English,  American, 
and  Japanese  were  $10.13,  $4.21,  and  $1.90  per  case  respectively.  Canada  suf- 
fered more  by  this  competition  than  any  of  the  other  larger  suppliers.  In  1932 
Canada  was  fourth  with  1,938  cases,  in  1933  fifth  with  445  cases,  and  in  1934 
deliveries  were  too  small  to  be  included  separately  in  the  statistics.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  a  portion  of  the  canned  salmon  credited  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  to  Singapore  is  of  Canadian  origin. 

The  Dominion's  unfavourable  position  in  this  market  is  due  to  a  number 
of  factors,  chiefly  the  failure  of  packers  to  maintain  continuity  of  supply.  To 
sell  successfully  to  the  native  population,  an  established  brand  is  imperative. 
Certain  American  brands  have  been  sold  here  for  many  years  and  have  become 
so  well  established  that  sales  have  continued  throughout  the  depression  (although 
on  a  smaller  scale)  despite  lower  quotations  by  competitors.    The  "  Express  " 
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brand,  packed  by  Del  Monte,  is  typical.  This  is  a  chum  salmon  and  is  offered 
at  $4.60  c.i.f.  per  case.  It  is  being  sold  to-day  in  competition  with  Japanese 
salmon  which  is  offered  at  $2.45  per  case  c.i.f.  This  is  almost  the  only  brand 
of  chum  salmon  on  the  market  at  the  present  time  which  brings  a  price  that 
would  be  considered  remunerative  to  Canadian  packers.  Cheaper  offers  have 
been  received  from  Canada,  but  because  the  brands  are  unknown,  these  offers 
are  classed  with  Japanese,  with  which  they  are  non-competitive.  The  best 
offer  on  Canadian  chum  in  one-pound  tails  works  out  at  about  $4.15  per  case 
landed.  The  retail  selling  price  of  Japanese  chum  salmon  is  $4.  With  world 
prices  for  local  produce  remaining  unsatisfactory,  natives  have  been  obliged  to 
pay  more  and  more  attention  to  price,  so  that  sales  of  American  brands,  such  as 
"  Express,"  have  declined,  and  the  Japanese  marks  have  increased.  While  the 
imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  indicate  that  canned  salmon  imports 
are  on  the  increase,  the  outlook  is  not  favourable.  The  market  is  in  an  over- 
stocked condition,  with  fair  quantities  of  last  year's  pack  still  unsold. 

American  packers  have  had  fair  success  with  pilchards  packed  in  one-pound 
tall  tins,  and  labelled  very  much  like  salmon.  These  pilchards  sell  below  salmon 
and  are  accepted  by  the  natives  as  a  passable  substitute.  These,  however, 
cannot  displace  the  better  grades  of  fish  for  European  consumption.  Most 
recent  quotations  from  the  United  States  on  sockeye  are  $9.70  per  case  c.i.f. 
Very  little  business  is  being  done,  and  with  the  prospects  of  higher  prices  it  is 
probable  that  imports  of  this  variety  will  show  a  decrease  for  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

IMPORT  TARIFF 

The  value  for  duty  purposes  on  canned  salmon  is  16  cents  Dutch  (10  cents 
Canadian)  per  one-pound  tall  tin  for  chum  salmon,  and  20  cents  (13  cents 
Canadian)  per  tin  of  pink  or  sockeye.  On  the  value  thus  computed,  the  ad 
valorem  rate  is  30  per  cent.   All  countries  pay  the  same  rate. 

Sales  are  made  through  the  large  import  houses,  who  sell  the  better  grades 
direct  to  retail  stores,  and  the  lower  grades  to  Chinese  dealers,  who  in  turn  sell 
to  the  bazaars. 

JAPAN'S  RICE  CROP 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  October  4,  1935. — According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Japanese 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Japan's  total  rice  crop  for  1935  will 
amount  to  300,400,565  bushels,  an  increase  of  43,386,678  bushels  or  16-9  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  1934  final  returns.  Compared  with  the  average  crop 
during  the  last  five  years,  this  year's  crop  will  show  a  decline  of  2,232,362 
bushels  or  0-7  per  cent.  With  the  crop  much  larger  than  anticipated,  it  is  not 
expected  that  there  will  be  any  shortage  next  year.  The  total  area  under  rice 
this  year  is  estimated  at  7,852,564  acres.  .  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the 
growth  of  the  rice  was  most  favourable,  but  a  long  rainy  season  in  July  delayed 
the  growth  in  some  districts.  Favourable  weather  in  August,  however,  led  the 
authorities  to  believe  that  a  normal  crop  would  result.  Towards  the  end  of 
August  cold  weather  prevailed  and  prospects  for  a  good  crop  again  appeared  to 
be  none  too  bright.  Storms  and  floods  in  Kyushu,  Shikoku,  and  the  Kwansei 
districts  fortunately  did  little  damage  to  the  crops,  nor  were  they  affected  to  any 
extent  by  insects.  Thus,  in  spite  of  unfavourable  conditions,  the  1935  rice  crop 
was  much  larger  than  expected. 

The  supply  of  rice  during  the  1935-36  year  (October  to  November)  is 
estimated  at  419,440,000  bushels  on  the  basis  of  the  first  rice  crop  estimate, 
carryover  of  stocks,  and  imports  from  Korea  and  Formosa. 
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On  November  1,  1934,  the  government-owned  stocks  of  rice  amounted  to 
55,000,000  bushels,  but  due  to  its  policy  of  selling  rice  in  order  to  counteract 
the  high  price,  it  is  estimated  that  government  stocks  on  October  31  of  this 
year  will  only  be  about  30,000,000  bushels. 

The  price  of  rice  is  expected  to  rise,  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  exert  much  influence  on  the  price  due  to  its  depleted 
stocks.  If  high  prices  continue,  the  Government  will  probably  not  add  to  its 
stocks,  as  the  farmers  will  naturally  prefer  to  sell  at  the  higher  prices  prevailing 
in  the  market  than  to  sell  to  the  Government  at  fixed  maximum  prices.  The 
government-fixed  maximum  price  for  rice  is  31-50  yen  per  koku  (4-96  bushels) ; 
recently  the  market  quotation  has  been  steadily  advancing,  and  now  shows  an 
increase  of  20  or  30  sen  over  the  government  official  maximum  price  and  is 
expected  to  reach  32  yen. 

RUBBER   GOODS   INDUSTRY   IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  September  27,  1935. — A  few  years  ago  the  Japanese  rubber  industry 
was  the  subject  of  special  interest  because  of  its  large  exports  of  low-priced 
rubber  shoes  and  rubber  footwear. 

According  to  the  production  figures  of  rubber  manufacturers  in  Japan  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  (the  last  year  available  is  1933),  whereas  rubber  shoes 
and  footwear  was  at  one  time  the  most  important  item  of  production,  a  setback 
has  been  recorded  recently.  In  1929  this  item  accounted  for  38  per  cent  of  the 
total  production,  whereas  in  1933  this  had  fallen  to  25  per  cent,  coming  second 
to  rubber  tires  and  accessories,  which  accounted  in  1933  for  about  30  per  cent. 
This  may  illustrate  in  part  the  progress  that  has  taken  place  in  the  production 
of  rubber  tires,  particularly  pneumatic  tires  for  motor  cars,  aeroplanes,  and 
motor  cycles,  production  of  which  has  almost  doubled  since  1929,  from  a  value 
of  8,000,000  yen  to  15,300,000  yen.  Belting,  toys,  and  tubes  are  next  in  import- 
ance with  a  combined  total  production  of  14,000,000  yen. 

The  total  annual  production  of  rubber  manufactures,  including  the  output 
of  rubber-soled  "  tabi  "  (a  special  Japanese  shoe)  and  of  rubber  cloth,  has  now 
surpassed  the  high  figure  it  had  reached  in  1929.  The  total  production  in  1929 
was  valued  at  104,661,000  yen,  and  in  1933  at  106,134,000  yen.  In  1930  and 
1931  there  was  a  decided  decline  in  value  owing  to  the  depression,  but  in  1932 
and  1933  there  was  a  rapid  recovery. 

Japan  is  the  third  largest  consumer  of  crude  rubber,  coming  after  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  number  of  factories  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  was  748;  there  were  34,817  workers.  Production 
stood  at  106,134,000  yen  and  exports  at  45,600,000  yen  or  40  per  cent  of  the 
production. 

The  largest  centres  of  rubber  manufacture  are  Hyogo  and  Osaka,  which 
produce  48  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  come  next  in 
importance  with  approximately  30  per  cent,  followed  by  Hokkaido  and 
Hiroshima. 

Osaka  produces  rubber  shoes  and  tires;  Kobe,  rubber  shoes,  rubber-soled 
canvas  shoes,  and  tires;  Tokyo,  thin  rubber  goods,  toys,  and  tires;  Yokohama, 
chiefly  tires;  Hokkaido  and  Hiroshima,  mainly  rubber  shoes. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

Although  the  progress  recorded  by  the  Japanese  rubber  industry  has  been 
rapid,  the  general  scale  of  factory  production  is  yet  small.   The  average  number 
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of  workers  in  each  of  the  factories  is  47.  The  large-scale  factories  are  mostly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tires,  and  if  these  few  factories  were  excluded, 
the  number  of  workers  per  factory  would  be  much  smaller.  Particularly  the 
factories  manufacturing  toys  and  rubber  shoes  are  on  a  very  small  scale.  The 
number  of  factories  which  employed  from  five  to  thirty  workers  was  448,  and 
the  number  with  less  than  fifty  workers  was  548,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Of  the  workers  employed  at  the  end  of  1933,  48  per  cent  were  females.  In 
factories  where  rubber  shoes,  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  thin  rubber  goods,  and 
rubber  toys  are  manufactured  the  number  of  females  employed  is  considerably 
greater  than  males,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  large-scale  factories.  In 
the  large  proportion  of  female  labour,  the  rubber  industry  resembles  the  cotton 
spinning  and  silk  reeling  industries  with  the  distinguishing  feature  that  rubber 
factories,  being  situated  in  the  factory  districts  of  large  cities  where  the  supply 
of  labour  is  abundant,  are  in  a  position  to  procure  female  labour  from  places 
thickly  populated,  while  the  cotton-spinning  and  silk-reeling  industries  chiefly 
employ  girls  from  the  rural  districts. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  wages  of  employees  in  rubber  factories 
differ  according  to  sex,  class  of  work,  and  degree  of  skill,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
figures  of  general  interest,  but  the  table  of  factory  statistics  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  shows  that  the  average  wage  per  hour  of 
workers  in  rubber  factories  was  13  sen  in  1933,  showing  a  sharp  decline  from 
the  rate  of  16  sen  ruling  in  1929.  The  following  table  is  given  for  the  purpose  of 
reference,  as  showing  the  average  wage  per  day  of  ordinary  workers  in  rubber 
manufacturing  factories  at  Osaka: — 

Male  Female 
Yen  Yen 


1929    1.68  0.88 

1930    1.65  0.80 

1931    1.46  0.77 

1932    1.58  0.79 

1933    1.32  0.70 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  following  table  of  imports  and  exports  of  rubber  manufactured  goods 
illustrates  the  development  of  the  industry,  particularly  when  one  considers  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  which  shows  a  constant  increase  due  in  part  to 
the  gradual  decline  of  imports: — 

Exports  and  Imports  of  Rubber  Manufactures 

Jan.-June, 

1930  1931  1932  1933  1934  1935 

Figures  in  1,000  Yen 


Exports                                   23.725       23.137  28,800  45,600  39,394  21,821 

Imports                                      4,798         3.198  1,469  870  990  457 

Excess  of  exports                       18,927       19,939  27,331  44.730  38,404  21,364 

Crude  rubber  imports  : .  15,989  29,685  57,338  26,875 


The  excess  of  exports  has  for  the  last  few  years  reached  an  average  of 
40,000,000  yen,  thus  making  rubber  manufactured  goods  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  of  export.  If  one  considers,  however,  these  exports  in  comparison 
with  imports  of  crude  rubber,  it  may  be  noted  that  imports  have  risen  to  the 
point  of  offsetting  exports  of  the  manufactured  products,  this  being  especially 
due  to  higher  prices  for  the  raw  material. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  were  valued  at  13,300,000  yen,  or  over 
one-third  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  rubber  goods.   The  next  in  import- 
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ance  was  rubber  tires,  the  export  of  which  totalled  10,000,000  yen  in  1934,  com- 
pared with  5,300,000  yen  in  1930.  Export  of  bicycle  tires  has  been  steadily 
increasing  in  recent  years,  and  there  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  demand 
for  rickshaw  tires.  Rubber  toys  have  also  considerably  increased  in  export 
value,  reaching  6,400,000  yen  in  1934  compared  with  2,000,000  yen  in  1931. 
Rubber  shoes,  which  at  one  time  was  the  most  important  of  the  exports,  declined 
from  7,440,000  yen  in  1929  to  4,400,000  yen  in  1931.  There  was  a  temporary 
recovery  to  8,200,000  yen  in  1933,  but  in  1934  the  annual  total  dropped  again 
sharply  to  3,300,000  yen,  reflecting  in  part  the  protective  measures  taken  in 
foreign  markets  against  Japanese  goods. 

IMPORTS 

The  imports  of  foreign  rubber  manufactures  have  been  constantly  decreas- 
ing, particularly  motor  car  tires,  which  in  former  years  constituted  the  largest 
item,  decreasing  from  3,800,000  yen  in  1930  to  only  9,000  yen  in  1934. 

These  imports  came  principally  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
important  import  items  from  the  United  States  consisting  mainly  of  motor  car 
tires — these  have  now  touched  vanishing  point — soft  rubber  manufactures,  and 
unvulcanized  rubber  goods,  etc. 

Statistics  showing  the  imports,  exports,  and  production  of  rubber  manu- 
factures and  the  imports  of  crude  rubber  into  Japan  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

MARKET  FOR  SCRAP  IRON  IN  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1933  was  28  cents, 
and  in  1934,  30  cents  Canadian  funds) 

Kobe,  September  25,  1935. — Reflecting  the  increased  activity  in  the  indus- 
tries closely  associated  with  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  production  of  steel 
ingots  and  various  kinds  of  steel  materials  in  Japan  during  the  last  year  or  two 
has  shown  a  very  great  increase.  This  increase  is  still  being  maintained,  with 
the  output  of  steel  ingots  amounting  to  2,545,620  short  tons  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1935,  being  an  increase  of  495,900  short  tons  over  the  same  period 
of  1934.  The  production  of  various  kinds  of  steel  materials  amounted  to 
2,114,238  short  tons,  which  was  an  increase  of  359,048  tons  over  the  first  six 
months  of  1934.  This  increased  activity  in  the  steel  industry  has  intensified  the 
demand  for  raw  materials.  The  output  of  pig  iron  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1935  is  estimated  at  1,151,810  short  tons,  an  increase  of  109,996  short  tons  over 
the  same  period  of  1934,  while  imports  amounted  to  559,806  tons,  being  an 
increase  of  257,317  tons. 

The  steel  industry  of  Japan  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small  units 
which  use  a  great  deal  of  scrap  iron  and  steel.  The  demand  for  this  material 
has  also  shown  a  considerable  increase.  No  definite  figures  are  available  as  to 
domestic  supplies  of  scrap,  but  they  are  normally  estimated  at  from  500,000  to 
800,000  short  tons.  This  supply  is  far  from  adequate,  so  that  imports  for  the 
first  six  months  amounted  to  1,122,387  short  tons  as  against  666,710  short  tons 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  therefore  make 
up  a  very  big  proportion  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  steel  production  in 
this  country. 
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Details  as  to  sources  of  supply  are  not  available  for  this  period.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  however,  gives  particulars  of  imports  for  the  years  1933  and  1934 
according  to  the  more  important  sources  of  supply: — 

Imports  of  Iron  (Waste  or  Old)  into  Japan 

1934  1933 
Short  Tons 

Manchukuo   5,697 

China   14,287 

British  India   110,440 

Straits  Settlements  .  .    .  .  15  J87 

Dutch  India   37,611 

Philippine  Islands   3,884 

Great  Britain   105,210 

Germany   12,045 

Belgium   19.402 

Holland   3,160 

Denmark   2,642 

United  States   1,056,035 

Canada   28,558 

Uruguay   5,853 

Mozambique   8,607 

Union  of  South  Africa  .  .  7,137 

Australia   53,096 

New  Zealand   12.202 

Others   52.634 


1,554,297 


Yen 

bnort  Ions 

Yen 

228,799 

7,566 

222,590 

504,397 

20,003 

726,201 

4,545,758 

214,153 

7,922,500 

617,950 

13,035 

456,233 

1,522,965 

30,405 

1,044,569 

138,814 

905 

'  30J69 

o,o  /  0,oOo 

A    A  A  *7   /\  t  1 

4,447,051 

457,103 

5,797 

305,554 

1,193,064 

22,302 

1,305,292 

175,609 

10,192 

395,640 

139,451 

1,368 

73.106 

45,564,065 

499,972 

16,673,425 

1,138,718 

48,777 

1,521,569 

243,939 

151 

5,816 

358.476 

272,140 

8,893 

291,541 

2,223,015 

28,654 

1,410,688 

520.147 

24,842 

891,281 

2,009,950 

28,419 

918,671 

65,730.218 

1,114,257 

38,644,896 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  the  United  States  supplies  the  bulk 
of  the  scrap  iron  imported  into  Japan.  According  to  this  table,  Canada  was 
the  sixth  source  of  supply  in  1934.  A  considerable  amount  of  Canadian  scrap 
iron,  however,  finds  its  way  to  this  country  through  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  Dominion's  share  of  the  trade  is  in  excess  of  the  figures  given  above. 

Recent  European  developments  have  occasioned  a  further  boom  in  the 
Japanese  steel  industry,  so  that  the  demand  for  scrap  iron  should  continue  at  its 
present  level  for  some  time.  United  States  suppliers  have,  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
been  holding  out  for  increased  prices,  which  are  in  the  main  about  50  cents  a  ton 
more  than  Japanese  buyers  are  inclined  at  present  to  pay.  The  prices  Japanese 
importers  are  prepared  to  pay  are  as  follows,  full  specifications  being  given 
for  the  two  principal  types  of  scrap  imported: — 


No.  1  Heavy  Melting  Scrap,  $13.50  U.S.  c.i.f.  Japan 

Steel  scrap  one-fourth  inch  and  over  in  thickness,  not  over  18  inches  in  width,  and 
not  over  5  feet  long.  Individual  pieces  must  be  cut  into  such  shape  that  they  will  be 
free  from  attachments  and  will  lie  reasonably  flat  in  charging  box.  Smaller  dimensions  of 
plate  scrap  may  be  required  upon  mutual  agreement  between  buyer  and  seller.  No  piece 
to  weigh  less  than  5  pounds. 

May  include  structural  shapes,  angle  bars  and  plates,  steel  castings,  heavy  chain,  carbon 
tool  steel  heavy  forgings,  forge  butts,  and  similar  heavy  material. 

This  grade  may  also  include  new  mashed  pipe  ends,  original  diameter  4  inches  and  over, 
thoroughly  flattened,  sheet  bars,  billets,  blooms,  rail  ends,  railroad  steel,  and  wrought  scrap, 
such  as  angles,  splices,  couplers,  knuckles,  short  rails,  drawbars,  cut  cast-steel  bolsters,  coil 
and  leaf  springs  (all  coil  springs  to  be  f-inch  or  larger  diameter) . 

No  needle  or  skeleton  plate  scrap,  agricultural  shapes,  annealing  pots,  boiler  tubes,  grate 
bars,  cast  iron,  malleable  iron,  or  curly  or  unwieldy  pieces  will  be  accepted. 

Must  be  free  from  dirt,  excessive  rust  or  scale,  or  foreign  material  of  any  kind.  Alloy 
steel  scrap  may  be  excluded  from  these  specifications  by  mutual  agreement  between  buyer 
and  seller. 

No.  2  Melting  Scrap,  $12.50  U.S.  c.i.f.  Japan 

This  item  to  consist  of  plate  scrap  such  as  car  sides,  automobile  frame  stock,  tank  and 
skelp  crops,  i  inch  and  heavier,  steel  parts  of  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  buggies,  and 
scrapped  automobiles,  auto  and  buggy  springs  cut  apart,  rods  and  bars,  \  inch  and  heavier. 
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punchings,  \  inch  and  over  in  thickness,  heavy  clippings,  new  unmashed  pipe  ends,  under 
4  inches  in  diameter,  horseshoes,  and  similar  material.  Car  sides  and  all  light  plated  to 
be  sheared  15  by  15  inches  or  under  and  all  tires  and  light  rods  to  be  12  inches  and  under 
in  length.  Any  curved  or  twisted  pieces  must  be  sheared  into  such  shape  that  they  will  lie 
flat  in  a  charging  box  and  not  tangle  in  handling  with  a  magnet,  all  to  be  free  from  cast 
iron,  malleable  iron,  burnt  scrap,  dirt,  or  foreign  material  of  any  kind. 
Maximum  size  15  inches  wide  by  3  feet  long,  excepting  car  sides. 

Alloy  steel  scrap  may  be  excluded  from  these  specifications  by  mutual  agreement  between 
buyer  and  seller. 

Prices  of  other  scrap  are  as  follows,  c.i.f.: — 

U.S.  $ 


No.  1  selected  rail  scrap   14.00 

50/60  lb.  relaying  rails   15.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheel   12.25 

Axles   14.50 

Compressed  auto  scrap   10.50 


Japanese  importers  are  prepared  to  do  business  at  the  above  prices,  but  it 
should  be  possible  to  secure  an  advance  on  definite  offers. 


CENTRAL  CHINA  TRADE  IN  SCREWS,  STOVE-BOLTS  AND  RIVETS 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  September  25,  1935. — A  recent  inquiry  undertaken  by  this  office 
regarding  the  market  in  Central  China  for  wood  and  machine  screws,  bolts, 
nuts,  and  rivets  indicates  that  in  order  to  obtain  any  worthwhile  business  Cana- 
dian firms  would  have  to  meet  keen  competition  from  English  and  Continental 
manufacturers  long  established  in  this  trade. 

IMPORTS 

Below  are  given  imports  into  all  China  of  steel  bolts,  nuts,  washers,  rivets, 
screws,  and  tacks: — 


1932  1933  1934 

Short  Gold  Short  Gold  Short'  Gold 

Tons  Units  Tons  Units  Tons  Units 

Total  imports                            3.363  803,449  3,760  636,764  3,000  553,050 

Germany   212.796    99,427    93,915 

Great  Britain   202.619    153,730    142,579 

Japan   127,698    59,790    83,728 

Belgium   75,480    172.809    66,794 

France   48.431    43,004    43,616 

Sweden   47.826    48.373    61,256 

United  States   29,232    41,075    34,677 

Canada   213        ....  134        ....  88 


The  value  of  the  gold  unit  varies,  but  at  present  rate  of  exchange  it  is 
worth  approximately  66  cents  Canadian.  As  no  separate  classifications  are 
given  in  the  Chinese  customs  returns,  the  individual  figures  for  imports  of  steel 
bolts,  nuts,  washers,  rivets,  and  screws  are  not  available,  but  the  above  figures, 
given  in  short  tons,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  this  business.  Brass- 
made  screws,  as  distinct  from  steel  screws,  are  included  under  the  heading  of 
"  brass  and  yellow  metal  "  and  therefore  do  not  contribute  to  the  total  shown 
above. 

The  above  table  reflects  the  dominant  position  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
trade  in  recent  years,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  Germany,  Japan,  Belgium,  and 
Sweden  have  also  been  important  sources  of  supply.  Up  until  1931  United 
States  manufacturers  pretty  well  controlled  the  Chinese  market  in  various  types 
of  screws,  bolts  and  nuts,  and  rivets.  However,  since  Great  Britain  went  off 
the  gold  standard,  United  States  exporters  have  had  great  difficulty  in  com- 
peting for  this  business,  principally  to  the  advantage  of  British  manufacturers. 
One  of  the  largest  of  the  British  firms  maintain  their  own  office  in  Shanghai  and 
canvass  the  market  intensively. 
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In  addition  to  competition  from  foreign  manufacturers,  there  are  now 
several  domestic  producers  of  steel,  iron,  and  copper  rivets,  and  brass  screws. 
The  quality  of  the  local  production  is  admittedly  inferior,  but  the  low  prices 
quoted  enable  the  domestic  industry  to  obtain  business  among  certain  sections 
of  the  trade.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  while  it  is  expected  that  local  pro- 
duction will  grow  in  importance,  it  is  still  a  minor  factor  in  the  trade. 

It  is  customary  at  present  to  place  orders  for  imported  wood  and  machine 
screws  in  minimum  quantities  of  around  10,000  gross.  Bolt  orders  are  usually 
quoted  for  quantities  of  1,000  packets  containing  100  pieces  each.  Rivets  are 
sold  in  this  market  by  weight  and  orders  are  placed  for  ton  lots  (2,240  pounds) . 

The  usual  terms  for  this  market  in  the  bolt  and  nut  trade  have  been  for 
the  exporter  to  draw  on  the  importer  at  90  days  sight,  documents  against  pay- 
ment. It  is  reported  that  some  Continental  manufacturers  have  been  offering 
special  inducements  in  the  way  of  discounts  for  confirmed  letters  of  credit,  but 
it  is  believed  that  such  inducements  would  have  to  be  very  considerable  at  the 
present  time  to  make  much  headway  among  importers  owing  to  the  prevailing 
financial  stringency  in  Shanghai. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

The  duties  payable  on  the  articles  described  in  the  foregoing  are  as 
follows: — 

Ungalvanized  rivets   Gold  Unit    3.30  per  100  kilos 

Ungalvanized  bolts,  nuts  and  washers   Gold  Unit    4.50  per  100  kilos 

Ungalvanized  screws   Gold  Unit  12.00  per  100  kilos 

Galvanized  nails,  tacks  and  screws   20  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Brass  bolts,  nuts,  rivets  and  washers   20  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Brass  screws   Gold  Unit  35.00  per  100  kilos 

Brass  tacks   20  per  cent  ad  valorem 

(One  kilo  equals  2.2  pounds) 

Confidential  data  on  current  prices,  trade  discounts,  and  selling  commis- 
sions for  imported  screws,  bolts,  and  iron  rivets  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  information  of  interested 
Canadian  firms. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Dollar  values  have  been  computed  at  the  average  rates  of  exchange  of  $71 
to  the  conto  for  1934  and  $62  to  the  conto  for  1935.  One  conto  (of  reis)  equals 
1,000  milreis  (1 :000$000).) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  3,  1935. — Statistical  information  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  record  a  continuance  of  the  internal  prosperity  reported 
at  the  close  of  1934.  Production  in  all  lines  of  industry  has  been  well  main- 
tained with  satisfactory  expansion  in  many  instances.  Building  activities  seem 
to  have  received  an  impetus  in  1934  which  will  bring  construction  to  an  even 
higher  level  in  1935,  while  freight  loadings  and  bank  activities  continue  to 
expand.  Customs  duties  collected  from  January  to  June  were  valued  at 
270,000  contos  against  256,000  contos  for  the  first  seven  months  in  1934. 

During  the  years  following  the  revolution,  domestic  conditions  were  to  some 
extent  divorced  from  those  of  an  international  nature  by  the  intervention  of  the 
state  in  the  matter  of  external  trade  and  of  finance.  This  was  effected  by  the 
prohibition  of  the  free  export  of  foreign  exchange,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  being 
constituted  the  only  legal  channel  through  which  dealings  in  foreign  exchange 
could  be  transacted.  By  "pegging"  the  value  of  the  milreis  it  was  possible  to 
prevent  an  undue  fall  in  its  value,  and  thus  the  cost  of  living  was  kept  from 
increasing  beyond  a  fairly  fixed  level.    At  the  same  time  preference  in  granting 
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exchange  for  payment  of  imported  raw  materials  and  necessities  over  non- 
essentials and  luxuries  enabled  a  curb  to  be  kept  on  imports,  particularly  of  the 
luxury  classes. 

In  February  last  restrictions  on  exchange  transactions  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  for  purchases  abroad  were  removed  and  the  sale  of  export  bills  on  the 
free  market  was  permitted  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  35  per  cent  of  the 
resultant  foreign  exchange  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  them.  This  percentage  of  foreign  exchange  was  to  be  used  in  meeting 
Government  obligations  abroad. 

The  freeing  of  exchange  has  been  accompanied  by  more  than  an  easing  of 
trade  difficulties.  Since  the  buying  public  are  no  longer  protected  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  milreis  by  the  "  pegged  "  rate,  a  marked  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  cost  of  living.  Imports  of  luxury  goods  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  raw  materials,  the  effects  of  which  relinquishment  of  control  is 
reflected  in  the  imports  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

In  terms  of  Brazilian  currency,  the  value  was  1,711,000  contos  of  reis  as 
against  1,137,000  contos  for  the  same  period  in  1934.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  574,000  contos  in  1935  or  slightly  over  50  per  cent.  In  terms  of  dollars, 
however,  computed  at  the  respective  rates  of  exchange,  the  increase  was  approxi- 
mately 31  per  cent.  The  imports  working  out  to  a  value  of  $81,000,000  in  1934 
as  against  $106,000,000  in  1935,  an  increase  of  $25,000,000. 

Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  although  registering  an  increase  in  Brazilian 
currency  from  1,660,000  contos  in  1934  to  1,897,000  contos  in  1935,  or  about  14 
per  cent,  show  a  decrease  when  expressed  in  dollars.  On  this  basis  the  totals 
were  respectively  $117,867,000  and  $117,632,000,  a  decrease  of  $237,000. 

Thus  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  has  been  reduced  $37,000,000  in  1934 
to  $12,000,000  in  1935  or  by  nearly  two-thirds. 

It  is  possible  that  exports  will  improve  by  the  end  of  the  year,  but  they 
may  not  keep  pace  with  the  imports.  Total  exports  of  cotton,  which  contributed 
$25,000,000  to  the  exports  in  1935  as  against  $11,000,000  in  1934,  may  tend  to 
fall  off  if  reports  concerning  the  partial  failure  of  crops  in  certain  sections  are 
borne  out.  On  the  other  hand,  coffee  exports  took  a  sudden  spurt  in  June  and 
by  the  end  of  August  had  almost  wiped  out  the  decreases  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year.  Unfortunately,  the  increase  has  been  accompanied  by  a  slight  reces- 
sion in  price  which  may  offset  gains  in  volume. 

Another  problem  confronting  Brazil  results  from  commercial  activities  with 
countries  whose  currencies  are  blocked.  Of  such  countries  Germany  is  perhaps 
of  greatest  importance  to  Brazil. 

Import  regulations  have  been  made  permitting  the  payment  for  goods 
imported  from  a  blocked  currency  country  to  be  made  only  in  the  currency  of 
that  country  or  that  of  the  country  of  shipment.  This  would  appear  to  allow 
blocked  currency  country  exporters  to  continue  to  collect  the  free  currency  of 
other  countries  in  payment  for  their  wares  sold  to  Brazil,  to  the  increasing 
detriment  of  the  Brazilian  monetary  situation  as  well  as  to  countries  exporting 
on  a  free  currency  basis. 

Some  idea  of  the  significance  of  Brazil's  trade  with  countries  operating 
under  blocked  currencies  may  be  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  statistics. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  upon  Brazil's  visible  exports  depends  her  ability 
to  pay  for  goods  imported,  interest  on  foreign  investments,  Government  obliga- 
tions, and  payment  for  services  rendered.  Thus,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935 
total  exports  were  1,897,000  contos.  Of  this,  the  sum  of  300,000  contos  must 
be  deducted  for  exports  to  Germany,  for  which  payment  is  made  only  in  blocked 
currency,  which  virtually  means  merchandise  or  service  only.  This  leaves  a 
total  of  1,597,000  contos  for  exports  paid  in  free  currencies  which,  translated 
on  the  basis  of  6-2  cents  to  the  milreis,  gives  a  total  of  $99,000,000,  of  which 
35  per  cent  or  $34,500,000  is  deducted  to  meet  Government  requirements, 
leaving  a  total  of  $64,300,000  for  the  payment  of  imports. 
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Government  requirements,  foreign  debt  service,  and  incidental  purchases 
are  figured  at  roughly  $50,000,000.  Over  and  above  this  there  are  outstanding 
commercial  credits  which  on  February  11  were  placed  at  £15,000,000  and  for 
which  the  Bank  of  Brazil  had  already  contracted  to  supply  foreign  exchange 
for,  in  certain  instances,  the  total  value  of  the  bills,  and  in  others  60  per  cent. 
This  remains  an  obligation  which  has  to  be  met  out  of  the  35  per  cent.  Imports 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  are  placed  at  $106,000,000,  for  which  apparently 
only  $64,000,000  has  been  available  in  the  form  of  foreign  exchange  for  the 
six  months  in  question.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noted  that  these  figures  do  not 
allow  for  payments  abroad  on  account  of  private  remittances  or  commercial 
remittances  in  the  form  of  dividends  or  interest. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

The  change-over  to  the  new  fiscal  year,  which  took  place  last  year,  has 
complicated  the  task  of  gauging  the  financial  position.  It  is  reported,  however, 
that  the  Federal  receipts  are  considerably  ahead  of  last  year.  For  three  of  the 
most  important  income  items,  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  for  the  Federal 
District  and  for  Sao  Paulo,  the  totals  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  and  1935 
were  respectively  503,000,000  contos  and  648,000,000  contos,  an  increase  of 
143,000,000  contos. 

However,  as  in  the  1935  budget  there  was  an  anticipated  increase  in  receipts 
of  337,000  contos,  the  increase  in  revenue  for  the  first  six  months  will  probably 
do  no  more  than  cover  the  anticipated  increase.  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  decrease  in  the  deficit,  which  for  1935  was  esti- 
mated at  over  500,000  contos. 

So  far  as  general  export  trade  with  Brazil  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason 
to  prevent  Canadian  exporters  from  taking  an  active  interest  in  this  market. 
However,  in  view  of  the  still  obscure  position  of  Brazil's  external  monetary 
situation,  it  is  recommended  that  no  sales  be  made  against  anything  but  the 
very  shortest  of  terms  and  preferably  cash  against  documents. 

Brazil  is  primarily  a  price  market.  Competition  is  exceptionally  keen, 
especially  from  Germany.  The  minimum  tariff  of  Brazil  is  extended  to  most 
trading  nations,  and  it  is  necessary  therefore,  when  considering  Brazil  as  a 
market,  to  quote  minimum  prices  in  the  first  instance.  Brazilian  firms  are 
disinclined  to  make  counter  offers  or  to  give  price  information.  Hence  it  is 
advisable  that  prices  and  discounts  should  accompany  each  inquiry. 

AREA   SOWN   TO   GRAIN   IN  ARGENTINA 

Mr.  R,  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  September  28  that,  according  to  the  first  official  estimate  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  area  of  all  grain  sowings  as  compared  with  last 
year.  The  report  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  that  a  part  of  the  area  sown  to  grain,  particularly  for  wheat  and 
linseed,  must  be  considered  as  practically  lost,  in  view  of  the  continued  drought. 
The  reduction  in  wheat  and  linseed  areas  has  taken  place  almost  entirely  in 
the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  grain  area,  namely  Cordoba,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Entre  Rios,  in  which  zones  the  loss  is  estimated  to  exceed  40  per  cent  in  some 
areas. 

The  following  figures  show  the  estimated  seeded  area  for  the  five  principal 
grains  (exclusive  of  maize,  which  is  sown  at  a  different  season) :  wheat,  5,700,000 
hectares  (one  hectare  equals  2-47  acres);  linseed,  2,480,000  hectares;  oats, 
1,160,000  hectares;  barley,  780,000  hectares;  rye,  650,000  hectares. 

The  percentage  reduction  in  area  for  each  grain  compared  with  last  year's 
sowings  is  given  as  follows,  together  with  the  percentage  reduction  as  compared 
with  the  last  five-year  average  in  parentheses:  wheat,  25-1  (27-2);  linseed, 
24-4  (20-4);  oats,  18-8  (21-05);  barley,  4-3  (17-3  increase) ;  rye,  24-7  (2-3). 
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ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS    IN  CURACAO 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  florin  equals  $0-402  at  par  and  approximately  $0-67  at  current  rate  of  exchange; 
one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Rotterdam,  October  5,  1935. — According  to  the  1934  report  of  the  Curacao 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  halt  of  the  decline  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  life  of  the  colony,  which  was  noted  in  1933,  has  continued  on  into 
1934,  and  there  has  been  evidence  of  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Almost  all  figures  typical  to  economic  life  show  an  improvement  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year's  figures.  The  value  of  imports  during  1932, 
1933,  and  1934  amounted  to  81,364,422,  86,931,781,  and  87,239,038  florins  respec- 
tively. If  these  figures  are  reduced  by  the  value  of  oil,  net  merchandise  imports 
will  be  valued  respectively  at  9,500,000,  10,300,000,  and  11,900,000  florins.  As 
regards  shipping,  an  increase  in  tonnage  is  noticed,  the  number  of  vessels  having 
been  4,877  against  4,824  with  a  tonnage  of  28,862,237  in  comparison  with 
28,680,980. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  by  the  Curacao  Petroleum 
Import  Maatschappy  and  the  Curacao  Scheepvaart  Maatschappy  (Curacao 
Shipping  Company)  during  the  three  years  from  1932  to  1934  is  almost  the 
same— 7,200,000,  7,000,000,  and  7,300,000  florins  respectively.  Taking  into 
account  the  increase  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Netherlands  florin,  the  amount 
of  7,300,000  fl.  paid  in  1934  would  be  the  equivalent  of  10,300,000  fl.  paid  in 
1931. 

The  building  industry,  which  of  late  had  almost  come  to  a  standstill,  under- 
went a  revival.  The  Government  ordered  the  erection  of  a  new  mental  hospital, 
the  extension  of  several  schools,  and  the  construction  of  a  sanatorium  for  tuber- 
cular patients,  while  in  addition  many  private  individuals  had  houses  built. 
Furthermore,  roads  were  materially  improved  and  the  new  asphalt  road  from 
Willemstad  to  Caracas  Bay — which  is  of  much  importance  to  tourist  traffic — 
neared  completion.  A  trial  was  made  with  the  rotation  system  of  employing 
labour  for  the  improvement  of  weirs,  pits,  and  roads. 

The  1933-34  crops  provided  sufficient  foodstuffs  for  the  population  in  some 
districts.  Private  employers  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  promote  the  use  of 
native  labour,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  necessary  to  engage  foreign  craftsmen 
and.  skilled  help.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  first  graduates  left  the  technical 
school,  which  graduates  will  in  due  course  be  in  a  position  to  replace  foreigners, 
although  it  will  naturally  be  some  time  before  they  will  become  fully  efficient. 
Unemployment  as  it  is  felt  abroad  is  much  less  in  Curacao,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  there  was  a  decrease  from  the  figures  for  1933. 

The  Government  revenue  and  expenses  bill  shows  an  amount  of  8.453,845  fl. 
and  7,566,677  fl.  in  1934  as  against  6,805,659  fl.  and  6,274,592  fl.  respectively  in 
1933.  Furthermore,  half  of  the  loan  received  from  the  Netherlands  was  repaid, 
so  that  the  balance  still  outstanding  amounted  to  only  2,200,000  fl.  at  the  close 
of  December,  1934. 

Not  only  did  the  economic  situation  in  1934  register  a  slight  improvement 
over  the  preceding  year,  but  also — and  this  was  of  considerably  more  importance 
to  trade  in  general — the  public  as  a  whole  seemed  to  be  in  a  position  to  again 
spend  money. 

The  number  of  tourists  visiting  Curacao  in  1934  was  greater  than  last  year, 
the  figures  being  16,087  and  14,482.  The  buying  power  of  tourists  is,  however, 
generally  low  owing  to  the  difference  in  value  between  the  depreciated  dollar 
and  the  gold  guilder. 
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As  a  result  of  the  increased  opportunities  of  employment  in  Curacao  indus- 
tries, the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  fishing  decreased  somewhat.  Imports 
of  cold  storage  fish  from  abroad,  as  well  as  landings  from  Aruba,  increased.  The 
Government  has  given  financial  support  to  about  twenty  fishermen  to  enable 
them  to  provide  their  boats  with  cold  storage  facilities  so  that  they  can  bring 
in  fish  caught  near  the  Venezuelan  coast,  which  is  of  a  better  quality  than  the 
Curacaon,  to  the  Willemstad  market  in  fresh  condition. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Preference  Regulations:   Delivery  under  Bond 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  writes  that  United  Kingdom  customs  regulations  provide  that,  where 
title  to  Imperial  preference  of  Canadian  goods  is  prima  facie  established,  but 
where  the  claim  is  being  investigated,  the  customs  will,  instead  of  demanding 
a  cash  deposit  of  the  full  duty,  entertain  applications  for  delivery  of  the  goods 
in  question  on  the  importer  entering  into  a  general  bond,  supported  by  approved 
sureties,  to  furnish  proof  that  the  goods  are  qualified  to  receive  Imperial  prefer- 
ence or  otherwise  to  pay  the  duty.  The  limitation  that  the  authorities  would 
negotiate  such  bonds  only  with  the  actual  importer  of  the  goods  seemed  likely 
in  certain  instances  to  cause  hardship  to  Canadian  trade,  importers  (retail 
organizations  in  particular)  objecting  to  accepting  responsibility  for  paying  duty 
in  circumstances  which  involve  an  element  of  doubt  and  also  objecting  to  the 
formalities  of  taking  out  a  bond  on  the  ground  that  obligations  of  this  character 
should  be  assumed  by  the  Canadian  exporter,  or  his  United  Kingdom  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Commissioners  of  Customs  have  informed  the  London  Trade  Com- 
missioner that,  to  meet  these  difficulties,  they  will  now  be  prepared  "  to  con- 
sider the  acceptance  of  a  bond  from  a  representative  of  the  Canadian  company 
permanently  resident  in  this  country  as  principal  with  sureties  also  resident  in 
(or  in  the  case  of  limited  companies,  registered  in)  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
bond  would  cover  importations  by  certain  specified  traders  here."  This  exten- 
sion of  the  bonding  facilities  to  agents  as  well  as  importers  should  be  a  useful 
concession  to  Canadian  manufacturers  trading  in  the  United  Kingdom  through 
representatives,  and  who,  in  the  event  of  their  claim  to  Imperial  preference 
being  questioned,  wish  to  spare  their  customers  the  trouble,  and  possible  uncer- 
tainty, associated  with  the  procedure  of  arranging  a  bond  to  cover  duty  liability. 

Irish  Free  State  New  Duty  on  Leather 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin,  advises  that, 
effective  October  5,  all  leather  (other  than  bridle  leather,  crupp  leather,  hogskin, 
reptile  skin,  and  chamois  leather)  imported  into  the  Irish  Free  State  will  be 
dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  if  higher,  6d.  per  pound  British  preferential 
rate,  and  37^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  9d.  per  pound  full  rate.  Harness  leather 
was  previously  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  with  no  preferential  rate,  and 
sole  leather  at  37^  per  cent  ad  valorem  full  rate  and  25  per  cent  British  prefer- 
ential rate. 

Irish  Free  State  Quota  for  Motor  Car  Body  Parts 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises  that 
an  order  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Irish  Free  State  prohibits,  as  from 
October  5,  1935,  importation  of  motor  car  body  parts  except  under  licence,  and 
that  from  November  6,  1935,  quotas  will  be  fixed. 
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Australian  Customs  Decisions 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs,  as 
to  the  classification  of  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised,  add 
the  undermentioned  to  the  list  of  goods  admissible  by  by-laws  under  Item  No. 
404  of  the  customs  tariff  as  "  materials  and  minor  articles,  of  a  class  or  kind  not 
commercially  produced  or  manufactured  in  Australia,  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  goods  within  the  Commonwealth, "  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff:  angles,  bars,  circles, 
plates  and  sheets,  rods,  strips,  and  tees,  of  nickel-alloy,  not  plated,  polished  or 
decorated,  provided  the  nickel  content  thereof  exceeds  20  per  cent,  for  all  pur- ' 
poses;  metal  corners  for  the  manufacture  of  travelling  or  wardrobe  trunks; 
cotton  yarn  for  the  manufacture  of  twine  for  fish  and  rabbit  netting;  brass 
catches  and  clasps  for  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes;  nickel-silver  strips  for 
the  manufacture  of  key  blanks;  solid  drawn  iron  and  steel  tubes,  unmachined 
and  without  flanges,  for  the  manufacture  of  office  chairs,  sand  pump  nipples  and 
shoes,  windmill  mast  pipes,  steam  mains  for  boilers,  liquid  receivers  for  refrigera- 
tor condensers,  and  rollers  for  textile  dyeing  machines. 

Solid  drawn  iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes,  and  screwed  flanges  therefor, 
for  use  as  drill  piping,  are  placed  under  Item  415A2  as  manufactures  for  use  in 
the  development  of  an  Australian  industry,  being  of  a  class  or  kind  not  com- 
mercially manufactured  in  Australia,  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Heating  elements  of  the 
enclosed  type,  for  use  with  electric  stoves  other  than  electric  ovens  for  bakeries, 
are  also  admissible  under  Item  415A2,  free  and  15  per  cent.  (Other  elements  for 
electric  cooking  appliances  are  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  and  57^  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff,  Item  179A1.) 
Trigger  switches  and  parts  thereof  for  use  with  portable  electric  hand  tools  are 
made  admissible  under  Item  415A2  (free  and  15  per  cent).  Transparent  cellulose 
for  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  is  admissible  under  Item  404  (free  and  15  per 
cent).  Transparent  cellulose  in  reels  of  a  width  less  than  6  inches,  for  use  with 
automatic  wrapping  machines  is  under  Item  415A2  (free  and  15  per  cent). 
Transparent  cellulose  not  covered  by  any  other  item  of  the*  tariff  is  under  Item 
334Gla,  at  9s.  per  112  pounds  under  the  British  preferential  and  lis.  per  112 
pounds  under  the  general  tariff. 

Canadian  products  classified  under  Item  334Gla  are  subject  to  the  general 
tariff  rate.  Canadian  goods  under  all  other  items  mentioned  are  entitled  to  the 
British  preferential  rates.  The  general  tariff  applies  to  all  non-British  Empire 
countries. 

Australian  Deferred  Duties 

Deferred  duties  on  two  items  of  the  Australian  customs  tariff  which  were  to 
have  become  effective  on  October  1,  1935,  have  been  further  postponed  until 
January  1,  1936,  viz:  Item  136F2,  hoop  iron  not  elsewhere  specified  in  the  tariff 
(now  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff,  deferred  duties  10  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential 
and  22^  per  cent  plus  70s.  per  2,240  pounds  under  the  general  tariff) ;  and  Item 
279A,  citric  acid  (now  free  under  the  British  preferential  and  10  per  cent  under 
the  general  tariff,  deferred  duties  ljd.  per  pound  under  the  British  preferential 
and  3|d.  per  pound  under  the  general  tariff).  In  each  case  there  is  provision  in 
connection  with  the  deferred  duties  for  levying  additional  duty  as  Australian 
currency  rises  in  value  in  relation  to  sterling. 

Jamaica  Increases  Duties  on  Unmanufactured  Leaf  Tobacco 

Mr.  F.  W,  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
writes  that  in  order  to  raise  more  revenue  the  Jamaica  customs  duties  on  unmanu- 
factured leaf  tobacco  (except  cigar  wrappers)  wore  increased  on  October  15 
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from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  3d.  per  pound  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  from 
3s.  4d.  to  5s.  8d.  under  the  general  tariff.  Total  imports  of  such  tobacco,  which 
is  for  blending  in  making  cigarettes,  were,  during  the  calendar  year  1934,  445,616 
pounds  valued  at  £22,730.  The  United  States  supplied  398,700  pounds  (£21,017) 
and  Canada  46,913  pounds  (£1,713).  In  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1935, 
the  United  States  shipped  223,492  pounds  (£13,606),  Canada  25,087  pounds 
(£838),  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  14  pounds  (£1). 

Apple  Imports  into  Palestine 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  advises 
under  date  September  27  that  Fancy  and  Extra  Fancy  grades  of  apples  imported 
into  Palestine  from  certain  countries,  including  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
would  be  accepted  without  a  certificate  pertaining  to  the  San  Jose  scale.  (See 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1609,  December  1,  1934,  page  832;  and 
No.  1614,  January  5,  1935,  page  25.) 

Italy  Increases  Duty  on  Rubber  Gloves 

An  Italian  royal  decree  law,  effective  October  1,  1935,  increased  the  duty 
on  rubber  gloves  entering  Italy  from  13-8  lire  per  kilo  to  37  lire  per  kilo  ($1.38 
per  pound)  on  gloves  weighing  over  50  grams  (If-  ounces)  per  pair,  and  increased 
the  duty  from  17-6  lire  per  kilo  to  47  lire  per  kilo  ($1.76  per  pound)  on  lighter 
gloves,  the  duties  in  each  case  being  subject  to  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  surtax. 

Abolition  of  Netherlands  Import  Restriction  on  Used  Jute  Sacks 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1631  (May  4,  1935),  page  808,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Rotterdam,  reports  that  on  October  1,  1935,  the  Netherlands  import 

restriction  on  used  jute  sacks  was  removed. 

Imports  of  Leaf  or  Rope  Tobacco  Required  into  Uruguay 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  September  23  that,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  Uruguayan  Govern- 
ment of  September  *13,  1935,  the  duty  on  imports  of  leaf  or  rope  tobacco  from 
that  date  required  for  Uruguayan  industry  will  be  exempt  from  the  25  per  cent 
payment  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  as  described  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1638  (June  22,  1935). 

Seed  Potato  Entries  into  Uruguay 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  September  23  that,  according  to  an  Uruguayan  decree  of  Septem- 
ber 13,  the  quota  of  seed  potatoes  permitted  entry  into  Uruguay  free  of  duty 
has  been  increased  by  a  further  2,000  tons  which,  added  to  the  quantity  stipu- 
lated in  the  decree  of  August  22,  1935  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1655,  October  19;  1935,  page  696),  brings  the  total  for  the  year  up  to  11,000 
metric  tons. 

Invoices  on  Shipments  to  China 

Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  writes  under 
date  September  30,  1935,  that  Canadian  exporters  to  China  are  urged  to  make 
sure  that  commercial  invoices  and  consular  invoices,  where  these  are  necessary 
(see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1643,  dated  July  27,  1935,  and  No. 
1650,  dated  September  14,  1935),  reach  the  consignee  at  the  same  time  as,  or 
before,  the  actual  arrival  of  the  goods.  On  this  question  the  China  Maritime 
Customs  authorities  on  September  26  announced:  "In  cases  where  bona  fide 
invoices,  including  manufacturers'  invoices,  are  not  submitted  at  the  time  that 
an  import  application  is  handed  in,  and  where  the  importer  can  advance  no 
reason  satisfactory  to  the  customs  for  not  producing  the  required  invoices,  the 
importer  shall  automatically  forfeit  all  right  of  protest  against  the  amount  of 
duty  which  may  be  assessed  by  the  customs  on  the  goods  in  question." 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  21 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week  ending 
October  21,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  14, 
1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

UU  Lcl  tlUIlo 

filing"  n  finna 

Official 

x resent  or 

111  1VLOI1  LL  t  «LL 

111  1AAUI1LI  Ctll 

f^Imi  nf  rv 

\J\J  Ulll/1  J 

Unit 

^Veek  endiupj 

Bank  Ra 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  21 

.1407 

$  .1913 

$  .1907 

9  1 

34 

.1001 

.  1781 

.  1707 

2 

.0072 

.0133 

.0137 

6 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0296 
.2680 

.0420 

.0421 

.2222 

.2224 

34 

.0252 

.0219 

.0219 

A 

.0392 

.0669 

.0669 

3 

.2382 

.4085 

.4081 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 

4.9787 

4.9850 

2 



.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

u _  1 1  j 

.4020 

.6880 

.6881 

A  1 

44 

.1749 

.3012 

.3011 

4 

.0526 

.0822 

.0825 

5 

.0176 

.0231 

.0232 

5 

.2680 

.2500 

.2503 

34 

.1122 

.  1909 

T  > ,  . .  , , ,  ^ . ,  1 

.0442 

.0454 

.0453 

c 
0 

.0060 

.0084 

.  0083 

A  1 
44 

.1930 

.1386 

.1385 

5 

.2680 

.2566 

.2569 

oi 

24 

Switzerland  ,  , 

.1930 

.3306 

.3302 

24 

United  States  . 

1.0000 

1.0153 

1 .0143 

14 

.4245 

.3318* 

.3322* 

.2751f 
.0850* 

,2749f 
.0850* 

.Milreis  (paper) 

.1196 

— 

.0570t 
.0518* 
.0416t 

.0558f 
.0507* 
.0406f 

A  1 

44 

.1217 

.9733 

.5886 

.5830 

4 

.4985 

.2820 

.2816 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2432 

.2580 

6 

.1930 

.2600 

.2597 

■ 

1.0342 

.8138 

.8130 

Cuba  

,  Peso 

1.0000 

1.0145 

1.0130 

— 

 Dollar 



.  5065 

.5002 

— 

.3650 

.3757 

.3759 

34 

 Yen 

AQQK 

oqi  n 

.  Z\)  L\J 

OQI  1 

.  zy  i  l 

O  .  Ui 

.4020 

.6904 

.6898 

4 

 Dollar 

.3762 

.3652 

,  Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4562 

.4567 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5832 

.5833 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0216 

1.0230 

4.8666 

4.9887 

4.9950 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0260 

1.0230 

.0392 

.0669 

.0669 

0392 

.0669 

.0669 

4.8666 

3.9830 

3.9875 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1070 

5.1100 

4.8666 

4.0150 

4.0200 

South  Africa  . . 

4  8666 

4.9726 

4.9780 

*  Official,    t  Unofficial. 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange: — 

A  slightly  smaller  flow  of  gold  to  New  York  and  moderate  recovery  in  European  exchanges 
was  recently  discernible.  On  October  18,  however,  a  reaction  occurred  and  greater  quantities 
of  gold  were  engaged  for  shipment.  The  total  movement  since  early  September  is  now  in 
excess  of  $411,000,000.  Lessening  pressure  on  the  Dutch  guilder  was  indicated  by  a  reduction 
in  the  official  discount  rate  during  the  week  from  6  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  Active  support 
given  by  the  Empire  Equalization  Fund  to  sterling  has  caused  considerable  comment  of  late. 
This  action,  which  tends  to  relieve  strain  on  the  French  franc,  is  contrary  to  earlier  policy  in 
cases  where  the  £  was  under  heavy  pressure.  The  Canadian  dollar  has  maintained  its  position 
relative  to  gold  currencies  but  has  weakened  again  in  terms  of  sterling. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N  J5. 
Halifax,,  N& 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  BC 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 
Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Miscellaneous — 

Ladies'  Leather  Handbags  

Shoes,  Leather  (for  Men,  Women 
and  Children)  

White,  Unglazed,  Wood-free, 
Hard-sized,  Cream-wove  Paper 

White,  Glazed,  Wood-free,  Hard- 
sized,  Cream-wove  Paper  

Birch  and  Maple  Dowels  

Button-making  Machines  


No. 


814 

815 

816 

817 
818 
819 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Melbourne,  Australia. 

Kingston,  Jamaica. . . . 

Batavia,  Java  

Bat  a  via,  Java  

Cork,  Irish  Free  State 
Batavia,  Java  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  1;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Nov.  8;  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Nov.  15;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  22;  Montcalm,  Nov.  23— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Andania,  Nov.  8;  Antonia,  Nov.  22 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Nov.  1;  Beaverford,  Nov.  8;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  15;  Beaver- 
brae,  Nov.  20;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia.  Nov.  1;  Alaunia,  Nov. 
8;  Ascania,  Nov.  15;  Aurania,  Nov.  22 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Cairnvalona,  Furness 
Line,  Nov.  8. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  Oct.  31;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  7;  Manchester 
Brigade,  Nov.  14;  Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  21;  Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  26 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Nov.  8;  Dakotian,  Nov.  19 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Oct.  29;  Boston  City,  Nov.  26 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Nov.  1;  Airthria,  Nov.  9;  Athenia,  Nov.  15;  Sulairia,  Nov.  22 — 
all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Bjon,  Nov.  9;  Kyno,  Nov.  15 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Oct.  31;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Nov.  14; 
Cairnglen,  Nov.  28 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast—  Dunaff  Head,  Nov.  7;  Fanad  Head,  Nov.  18 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverhill,  Nov.  1;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  15; — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Olaf  Bergh,  Nov.  1;  Sirenes,  Nov.  12;  Hada  County,  Nov. 
26 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam.— Brant  County,  Nov.  1;  Evanger,  Nov.  19;  Grey  County,  Nov.  29— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Nov.  8;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Frankenwald  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Sonja,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Oct.  31. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Agra,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line, 
Nov.  1;  Frode  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Nov.  9. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — A  steamer,  Nov.  7;  Siredal,  Nov.  14 — 
both  Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co..  Nov.  8. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — Delia,  Nov.  1;  North  Voyageur,  Nov.  4 — both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  30;  Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize) r 
Nov.  8;  Lady  Somers,  Nov.  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados? 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Nov.  9;  Topdalsfjord,  Nov.  25— 
both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Invella,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Nov.  4;  Nordkap^ 
Canada-South  America  Line,  Nov.  16. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Salisbury,  Canada-Far  East  Liner 
Nov.  6;  Glaucus  (calls  at  Kobe  and  Osaka  but  not  at  Dalny),  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  9. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Constructor,  Cana- 
dian National,  Nov.  22. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Highlander,  Oct.  31; 
Canadian  Britisher,  Nov.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras,  Ran- 
goon and  C alcutta. -^City  of  Swansea,  Nov.  10;  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  23— both  Canada- 
India  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 

Allende  (does  not  call  at  Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira),  Nov.  15;  Calumet  (calls  at  Sierra 
Leone),  Nov.  25 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line;  Silverlarch,  Kerr-Silver  Line,  Nov.  5. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  29. 
To  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Nov.  29". 
To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  7. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Nov.  29. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Division,  Nov.  5;  Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  23 — both  Man- 
chester Line;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  15;  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Cairnmona,  Oct.  30;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  13 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Capulin,  Oct.  29;  Cold  Harbour,  Nov.  15;  Quaker  City,  Nov.  28— all  American  Hampton 
Roads  (call  at  Dundee)  ;  Incemore,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  Nov.  3;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  5;  Manchester 
Citizen,  Nov.  10 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Nov.  2;  Boston  City,  Nov.  29 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Transylvania,  Anchor  Line.  Nov.  4. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith  —Capulin,  Oct.  29;  Cold  Harbour,  Nov.  15;  Quaker  City,  Nov. 
28 — all  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hamburg  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle) ;  Cairn- 
glen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  21;  Cairnross,  Nov.  4— both  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Gitano, 
Nov.  4;  Kelso,  Nov.  30 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (call  at  Hull  but  not  at  Leith). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pilsudski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia- America  Line, 
Nov.  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Oct. 
28;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  4;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Railway  and  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  8;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  7;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  21 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Nov.  14;  Topdalsfjord,  Nov.  30 — 
both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cathcart,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  28. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Nov.  6;  Lillemor,  Nov.  20 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara—  Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges.  Bermuda),  Oct.  21;  Chomedy.  Nov.  4— both  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silversandal, 
Oct.  30;  Chinese  Prince,  Nov.  20 — both  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  6;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  12 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — Cadmus,  United  Fruit  Line,  Oct.  31. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— Glenbank,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Oct.  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Nov.  14;  Hiye  Maru,  Dec.  4 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Nov.  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Nov.  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Nov.  30— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tantalus.  Nov.  17;  Talthybius  (calls  at  Miike  but 
not  at  Manila),  Dec.  8 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverash,  Oct.  31;  Bintang,  Nov.  29 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Nov.  6;  Aorangi,  Dec.  4 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— A.  steamer,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  November. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Limerick  (calls 
at  Apia),  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Yngaren,  Empire  Shipping 
Co..  Nov.  15. 

To  London,  Liver-pool  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Nov.  2;  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Nov.  16 — both  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
A  steamer,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  November. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wisconsin,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct.  27. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Argentina,  Oct.  31;  Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  8;  Annie  Johnson, 
Nov.  20 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  5. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  November. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Siantar,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Washington  Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre),  B.  W. 
Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Oct.  30;  Gaelic  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Newcastle), 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Oct.  31;  Moveria  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Nov.  1;  Nebraska  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd., 
Nov.  4;  Pacific  Reliance  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd., 
Nov.  7;  Knute  Nelson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  7. 

To  Glasgow,  Belfast  and  Manchester. — John  Baake,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Jose,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Oct.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Bright  Comet,  Oct.  31;  Nanman  Maru,  Nov.  8 — both 
Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  5. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Batavia,  Samarang  and  Singapore. — Silverash,  Oct.  28; 
Siantar,  Nov.  10— both  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  mar  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED   LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.   (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  ior 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  Included  In  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents j 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).  (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  Is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  Including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  Including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1 .50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.   (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.   Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herculb  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Lanoley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 300  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macotllivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  Si,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleaknet,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.   (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 

Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaum,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1935. 
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CONDITIONS   IN   THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 

Kingdom 

London,  October  11,  1935. — Anxiety  over  the  international  situation  is 
perhaps  the  most  imponderable  of  all  factors  likely  to  affect  the  business  situa- 
tion in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  Meanwhile,  the  improved  conditions 
which  marked  the  first  half  of  the  year  are  being  maintained,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  anticipate  an  upward  trend  in  industrial  activity  in  the  immediate 
future.  Signs  for  it  are  propitious.  Credit  is  cheap  and  plentiful.  Reports 
from  all  the  iron  and  steel  and  engineering  industries  are  encouraging.  They, 
with  the  motor  industry,  and  the  household  equipment  industry,  continue  to  be 
active.  In  the  textile  field,  while  wool  has  improved  its  position,  the  cotton 
industry  is  tardy,  and  activity  in  linen  has  declined.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
coal  industry,  due  to  foreign  import  restrictions  and  other  factors  affecting 
exports. 

indications  of  improvement 

With  the  exception  of  coal  consumption,  merchandise  on  railways,  and 
imports  of  raw  materials,  all  component  indices  show  a  rise  between  August  of 
1934  and  September,  1935.  The  figures  for  industrial  consumption  of  electricity, 
merchandise  on  railways,  postal  receipts,  building  activity,  iron  and  steel  con- 
sumption, and  shipping  movements  all  rose  between  July  and  August.  There 
are  no  evidences  of  any  decline  in  home  consumption,  while  retail  sales  are  above 
the  1934  level;  the  indices  of  employment,  coal  consumption,  and  exports  of 
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British  manufactures  remain  unchanged.  The  indications  are  that  recovery- 
is  still  concentrated  in  the  capital  equipment  industries,  the  most  noteworthy  of 
which  is  building. 

In  a  recent  statement  before  the  governors  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  city  of  London,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said:  "I  am  bound  to  take  into  account  the  development  in 
foreign  affairs  which  has  introduced  new  sources  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  just  at  a 
time  when  progress  towards  recovery  seems  to  be  making  definite  headway  over 
a  large  part  of  the  world.  I  must  say  that  up  to  now  there  has  been  exceedingly 
little  sign  of  check  in  our  improvement."  He  added  that  the  figures  of  exports, 
retail  trade,  notes  in  circulation,  bank  clearings,  and  bank  advances  all  show 
substantial  increases  as  compared  with  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  and  that  it 
is  only  in  new  capital  issues,  which  were  continuously  extending  up  to  the  end 
of  July,  that  in  August  a  definite  check  was  perceived,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
situation  abroad. 

EXPORT  TRADE  IMPROVEMENT 

Overseas  trade  continues  to  expand  in  spite  of  the  limiting  conditions  in 
many  countries,  and  the  disturbed  international  situation.  This  is  a  factor 
which  is  constantly  emphasized  as  being  of  marked  significance.  More  detailed 
reference  to  this  subject  will  be  made  in  a  subsequent  report.  Compared  with 
August,  1934,  exports  increased  in  August,  1935,  by  £2,793,000,  bringing  the 
total  increase  this  year  so  far  up  to  nearly  £22,500,000.  The  Times  points  out 
that  if  this  rate  of  improvement  continues,  1935  as  a  whole  will  show  an  improve- 
ment of  over  7  per  cent  in  exports  compared  with  1934,  and  that  since  the 
increases  are  taking  place  in  countries  which  are  not  on  the  gold  standard,  the 
improvement  in  value  represents  a  real  improvement  in  volume  also  and  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  transitory  effects  of  currency  depreciation. 

i  Nevertheless,  some  experts  have  recently  made  an  analytical  study  of 
the  export  trade  situation  and  point  out  that,  notwithstanding  recent  improve- 
ment, the  volume  of  exports  is  still  only  about  three-quarters  of  what  it  was 
in  1924.  Messrs.  G.  W.  Daniels  and  H.  Campion,  of  Manchester  University, 
have  announced  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  relative  importance  of  export 
trade.  They  point  out  that,  judged  by  the  net  value  of  the  output  of  com- 
modities, industrial  and  agricultural  exports  absorbed  between  21  and  24  per 
cent  of  the  country's  products  in  1924-25.  For  1930-31  the  estimated  propor- 
tion was  16^  to  20  per  cent,  and  a  tentative  estimate  for  1934  puts  it  even 
lower  as  a  result  of  the  marked  expansion  in  home  business.  Roughly  speaking, 
five-sixths  .of  current  production  is  for  consumption  at  home,  and  they  there- 
fore contend  that  it  thus  becomes  still  more  evident  that  for  further  business 
recovery  the  home  market  must,  in  the  main,  continue  to  be  looked  to. 

BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

As  the  volume  of  building  construction  continues  to  make  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  maintenance  of  improved  conditions,  the  situation  in  that 
industry  is  worthy  of  special  note.  The  expansion  of  building  activity  as  a 
whole  is  reflected  in  the  movements  of  the  Economist  index  (1924=100),  which 
rose  from  219  in  July  to  the  record  level  of  222  in  August.  A  year  ago  the 
index  stood  at  198^.  All  available  reports  indicate  that  this  peak  activity  in 
the  building  trade  in  the  near  future  will  be  maintained.  Statistics  of  building 
plans  approved  by  146  local  authorities  have  been  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  and  although  these  returns  do  not  cover  the  London  County  Council 
area,  they  include  over  one-third  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
estimated  cost  of  buildings  for  which  plans  were  approved  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  last  year,  an  increase  from  £58,000,000 
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to  £67,000,000  is  shown.  The  general  increase  is  in  factories,  shops,  public 
buildings,  and  extensions,  but  house  construction  is  still  mainly  responsible  for 
the  activity  in  the  building  industry,  accounting  for  more  than  two -thirds  of 
this  year's  total.  The  slum  clearance  and  decentralization  of  population  schemes 
of  the  Government  are  likely  to  ensure  the  maintenance,  if  not  the  still  greater 
expansion  of  building  activity. 

EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  returns  show  that  in  September  there  was  an 
increase  of  11,000  in  the  number  of  insured  persons  at  work,  which  was  192,000 
more  than  a  year  before.  Between  August  26  and  September  23  there  were 
improvements  in  employment  in  coal  mining,  the  woollen  and  worsted,  hosiery, 
tailoring,  boot  and  shoe,  and  pottery  industries,  iron  and  steel  and  metal  goods 
manufacture,  and  the  motor  vehicle,  cycle  and  aircraft  industries.  Employment 
declined  in  the  hotel  and  boarding-house  service,  the  distributing  trades,  build- 
ing and  public  works  contracting,  shipbuilding  and  ship-repairing,  and  general 
engineering.  An  increase  of  10,646  unemployed  persons  on  the  register  is 
accounted  for  principally  by  those  in  hotel  and  boarding-house  service  and 
the  related  distributing  trades,  whose  work  comes  to  an  end  with  the  close  of 
the  summer  season.  The  latest  figures  are  therefore  of  uncertain  significance. 
Meantime  the  unemployment  problem  in  South  Wales  and  other  "distressed" 
areas  remains  acute. 

Bearing  upon  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  the  establishment  of  new 
factories  which,  according  to  a  survey  of  industrial  developments  in  Great 
Britain,  were  erected  in  1934  to  the  number  of  478,  employing  altogether  37,200 
people.  The  survey  shows  that  144  factories  were  extended  and  515  factories 
closed.  Of  the  new  factories,  78  represented  transfers  from  other  areas,  includ- 
ing 59  to  London.  The  majority  of  new  undertakings  employed  between  25  and 
100  workers  each,  and  96  of  them  employed  over  100.  Of  the  478  factories 
established,  71  were  branch  factories  compared  with  the  corresponding  figure 
in  1933  of  69  out  of  467.  Thus  in  each  year,  the  survey  states,  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  openings  represented  new  branches  of  existing  concerns. 

PRICES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 

The  advance  in  world  wholesale  prices  in  September,  due  to  the  rises  in 
such  commodities  as  wheat,  raw  cotton,  non-ferrous  metal,  rubber,  etc.,  was 
reflected  also  in  wholesale  prices  in  Great  Britain,  which  have  risen  generally 
by  2-4  per  cent  since  the  end  of  August,  while  primary  products  have  advanced 
by  4-6  per  cent.  Lloyds  bank  statistics  show  that,  taking  into  account  all 
items,  there  was  no  change  in  the  average  of  retail  prices  in  August,  1935,  as 
compared  with  the  end  of  1934.  At  August  31  the  Ministry  of  Labour  cost 
of  living  returns,  which  included  food,  rent,  clothing,  fuel  and  light,  and 
miscellaneous  items,  show  that  the  average  level  of  retail  prices  was  approxi- 
mately 43  per  cent  above  the  level  of  July,  1914,  but  the  same  as  the  percentage 
as  at  August  1,  1935,  and  September  1,  1934.  For  food  only  the  corresponding 
percentages  at  these  three  dates  were  25,  26,  and  26  respectively.  There  has 
therefore  been  little  change. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

The  stock  markets  during  the  quarter  were  overshadowed,  like  the  general 
situation,  by  the  unfavourable  developments  in  international  affairs.  There  was 
a  comparatively  heavy  fall  in  most  classes  of  securities,  but  within  the  past  few 
weeks  prices  have  made  a  substantial  recovery,  which  is  somewhat  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  outlook. 
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Values  of  gilt-edged  stocks  are,  however,  4  to  10  points  below  the  highest  level 
of  the  year.  The  money  market  has  also  been  entirely  free  from  difficulties, 
and  although  there  have  been  transfers  of  funds  from  London  to  New  York 
on  a  limited  scale,  confidence  in  sterling  remains  unimpaired. 

The  national  revenue  returns  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  ended 
September,  showed  a  satisfactory  rise  of  £13,000,000  in  income  as  compared 
with  last  year's  figures,  but  expenditure  was  nearly  £18,000,000  greater,  so 
that  on  the  balance  the  deficit  to  date  is  some  £5,000,000  larger,  at  £59,447,120, 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

In  foreign  exchange  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  fluctuation  in  the 
dollar  value  of  sterling.  In  August  the  dollar  depreciated  suddenly  due  to 
purchases  of  silver  in  London  by  the  United  States  with  the  object  of  averting 
a  drop  in  silver  prices.  In  September,  however,  a  movement  in  the  reverse 
direction  set  in.  Not  only  have  political  events  influenced  the  transfer  of  money 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  there  has  been  the  usual  demand  for  United  States 
currency  with  which  to  finance  the  seasonal  imports  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. The  result  has  been  a  weakening  of  sterling  during  the  past  few  weeks. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS   IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 

Kingdom 

London,  October  14,  1935. — The  unsettled  weather  in  September  did  not 
interfere  unduly  with  the  progress  of  all  outside  work  during  the  first  part  of 
the  month,  but  heavy  rains,  while  they  benefited  root  crops  and  pastures,  inter- 
fered in  some  districts  with  potato-lifting,  autumn  cultivation,  and  early  sowing. 
According  to  the  "  Review  of  Agricultural  Conditions  in  England  and  Wales 
as  of  October  1,"  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  revised  forecasts  of 
crop  yields,  based  on  estimates  made  at  the  end  of  September,  are  as  follows: — 


Production  Production 

1935             1934            1935  1934 

Acres           Acres           Tons  Tons 

Wheat                                       1,771,000  1,759,000  1,560,000  1,748,000 

Barley                                           793,000         861,000         622,000  727,000 

Oats  '.                        1,416,000  1,402,000  1,087,000  1,116,000 

Potatoes                                        463,000         488,000  2,620,000  3,439,000 

Turnips  and  swedes                        497,000          519,000  4,726.000  4,656,000 

Mangolds                                     251,000         246,000  4,316,000  4,733,000 


Corn. — The  corn  harvest  was  practically  completed  by  the  end  of  August 
under  favourable  conditions,  the  crop  being  practically  free  from  disease.  The 
quality  of  wheat  and  its  condition  generally  are  stated  to  be  good.  The  yield 
per  acre  over  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  at  present  estimated  at  17-6 
cwts.,  or  0-1  cwt.  below  the  average  for  the  ten  years  1925-34;  in  1934  it  was 
19-9  cwts.  per  acre,  so  that  for  this  year  it  is  expected  to  be  2-3  cwts.  per  acre 
less  than  last  year. 

Barley. — Reports  on  the  barley  crop  are  variable.  The  condition  of  the 
grain  is  good,  but  is  reported  in  many  cases  to  be  dry.  The  estimated  yield  per 
acre  is  15-7  cwts.,  which  is  1-2  cwt.  less  than  the  yield  last  year  and  0-5  cwt. 
less  than  the  average  yield  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Oats.— Oats  are  generally  of  very  fair  quality  and  were  harvested  in  good 
condition,  but  spring-sown  oats  are  in  some  districts  reported  to  be  light.  The 
estimated  yield  per  acre  is  15-3  cwts.  as  against  15-9  cwts.  in  1934  and  15-7 
cwts.  for  the  ten  years  1925-34. 

Potatoes.— Lifting  of  the  main  potato  crop  is  not  yet  general.  The  crop 
appears  to  be  healthy,  only  a  few  cases  of  disease  having  been  reported,  but  the 
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yield  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  lighter  than  usual.  The  yield  per  acre  over  the 
whole  country  is  forecast  at  5-7  tons,  which  is  0-3  ton  less  than  the  average 
of  the  estimate  made  on  October  1  of  the  last  ten  years;  this  forecast  is  also 

0-  7  ton  below  the  average  of  the  final  estimates  of  the  ten  years  1925-34  and 

1-  4  ton  less  than  the  final  estimated  yield  of  last  year. 

Roots. — Recent  rains  have  been  beneficial  to  root  crops  generally.  Turnips 
and  swedes  made  good  progress  during  September,  the  yield  per  acre  being 
forecast  at  9-5  tons  as  against  9  tons  last  year  and  an  average  of  11-9  tons  for 
the  ten  years  1925-34.  There  is  every  prospect  of  a  fair  crop  of  mangolds,  the 
estimated  yield  per  acre  being  17-2  tons,  which  is  2  tons  less  than  the  yield  last 
year  and  1-6  ton  less  than  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  Although  the  con- 
ditions of  the  crop  improved  during  September,  there  are  indications  that  the 
sugar-beet  crop  may  be  a  light  one. 

Seeds. — Seeds  are  reported  to  be  looking  healthy  and  vigorous,  the  position 
having  improved  considerably  during  September.  Owing  to  the  prolonged  drought 
of  the  summer,  very  few  second  cuts  of  seed  were  taken,  and  those  that  have 
been  were  light.  Conditions  for  harvesting  seed  crops  have  not  been  favourable 
owing  to  wet  weather,  and  reports  indicate  that  the  yield  will  not  be  up  to  the 
average. 

Pastures  and  Stock. — Pastures  improved  during  September  due  to  the 
increased  rainfall,  and  cattle  have  benefited  by  the  fresher  pasture  in  some  dis- 
tricts. Milk  yields  have  increased  slightly  and  are  now  reported  to  be  normal 
for  the  time  of  year. 

TIMBER   TRADE   OF   THE   WEST   OF  ENGLAND 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  10,  1935. — In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the 
West  of  England  has  been  enjoying  a  rather  brisk  trade  in  timber.  The  bulk  of 
the  imports  of  timber  from  Russia  were  practically  completed  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  but  prices  still  seem  to  remain  steady  without  much  evidence 
of  hardening,  as  stocks  are  fairly  heavy,  not  only  on  importers'  hands  but  with 
merchants  and  consumers.  Swedish  and  Finnish  exporters  are  generally  inclined 
to  maintain  prices,  although  some  are  tempted  to  lower  their  quotations  as  the 
end  of  the  shipping  season  approaches  and  they  find  themselves  with  sizeable 
stocks  still  to  be  disposed  of  in  export  markets. 

However,  owing  to  the  uncertain  position  of  some  Baltic  shippers,  prices 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  stable  for  Baltic  descriptions,  and  may  vary  as  much 
as  15s.  a  standard  for  the  same  sort.  F.o.b.  quotations  for  6-inch  planed  redwood 
seem  to  lie  between  £11  10s.  and  £10  15s.  a  standard,  with  no  difference  in  the 
quality  to  justify  the  spread.  Again,  Finnish  battens  of  the  same  description 
seem  to  be  available  at  from  £8  10s.  to  £9. 

As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  the  date  for  the  closing  of  navigation 
in  the  north  Baltic  approaches,  importers  are  discussing  the  advisability  or  other- 
wise of  adding  to  their  stocks  in  the  hope  of  advancing  or  falling  prices,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Importers  who  increased  their  holdings  last  year  were  disappointed, 
as  anticipated  price  increases  did  not  materialize.  There  are  reports  of  a  usual 
scarcity  of  special  descriptions  and  dimensions.  For  prompt  parcels  of  such  timber 
there  is  a  good  demand.  Steadily  improving  trade  conditions  generally  are 
making  for  broader  and  more  urgent  deliveries,  but  merchants  and  others  have  so 
far  been  able  to  cope  with  this  increasing  demand.  The  continuance  of  greater 
industrial  activity  is  further  reflected  in  the  timber  trade  of  the  West  of  England 
by  a  greater  demand  for  material  on  the  part  of  railway  wagon  building  and 
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repairing  firms.  Their  interest  in  timber,  however,  lies  in  the  larger  sizes  and 
in  the  better  qualities  of  wood.  A  larger  export  trade  from  this  area  is  also 
making  for  increasing  demands  for  timber  from  case-  and  box-makers. 

These  continuing  increases  in  consumption  of  timber  bring  the  totals  to 
high  levels,  and  from  some  ports  it  is  reported  that  newly  arrived  cargoes  are 
largely  being  despatched  direct  to  the  merchants  and  consumers,  with  little 
being  stored  by  importers.  So  far  no  reports  have  been  received  of  rapid  or 
sudden  increases  in  prices,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  importers  are  reaping 
their  rewards  in  larger  turnovers. 

The  demand  in  Bristol  for  dimensions  required  in  the  building  trades  is  very 
active,  but  arrivals  have  recently  been  heavy.  In  fact,  to  clear  the  quays  with 
any  despatch  the  overtime  employment  of  stevedores  has  been  necessary.  The 
demand,  however,  is  so  firm  that  deliveries  to  customers  have  been  made  largely 
from  the  quayside.  This  condition  could  only  obtain  if  building  were  at  all  brisk 
in  the  Bristol  area,  a  fact  which  is  apparent  in  all  sections  of  the  city. 

The  demand  for  timber  in  the  Cardiff  area  is  nothing  like  as  brisk  as  around 
Bristol,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  coal  and  steel  industries,  and 
consequently  shipping,  centred  on  that  port.  However,  even  if  the  volume  of  the 
timber  trade  is  light,  at  least  it  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  maintained.  The 
demand  in  South  Wales  for  Eastern  Canada  timbers  continues  to  be  general. 

In  Birmingham  the  volume  of  timber  sales  is  also  being  well  maintained, 
as  one  authority  states,  "  with  monotonous  steadiness."  Owing  to  almost  con- 
tinuously improving  trade  conditions,  the  general  situation  is  strong.  Supplies 
are  not  much  better  than  adequate,  and  some  consumers  are  still  following  a 
hand-to-mouth  policy.  There  is  a  good  request  for  timber  for  the  joinery  manu- 
facturers, tending  to  make  for  higher  prices  in  the  better  descriptions  of  wood 
as  well  as  for  most  planed  goods.  The  development  of  housing  schemes  con- 
tinues to  the  advancement  of  the  timber  trade.  All  sorts  of  building  timbers  and 
supplies  seem  to  be  in  great  demand.  From  this  area  is  also  reported  an  improve- 
ment in  the  supply  of  Canadian  timbers,  with  shortage  of  some  descriptions  in 
recently  distributed  cargoes.  Douglas  fir  from  British  Columbia  seems  to  be 
retaining  its  popularity,  with  a  particularly  good  request  for  scantlings,  of  which 
modern  designs  of  houses  require  long  lengths. 

The  steadily  improving  conditions  in  the  Birmingham  area  are  naturally 
making  for  better  trade  in  boxes  and  cases.  The  manufacturers  of  such  goods 
are  ordering  larger  quantities  of  timber.  Plywood  is  receiving  more  and  more 
attention,  with  considerable  study  being  devoted  to  the  widening  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  material  to  the  solution  of  packing  problems. 

With  respect  to  hardwoods,  the  consumption  of  furniture,  continuing  to 
increase,  has  made  for  a  good  outlook  for  such  timber.  It  is  reported  that 
deliveries  of  Canadian  hardwoods  are  being  maintained,  while  deliveries  of  hard- 
woods from  the  United  States  are  lower  than  usual.  Sales  of  Canadian  birch 
have  been  very  good.   Quotations  for  some  grades  have  an  advancing  tendency. 

From  most  parts  of  the  West  of  England  a  real  interest  is  being  displayed 
in  the  advantages  of  Western  red  cedar  for  certain  purposes.  It  has  been  used 
in  a  great  variety  of  undertakings  and  under  widely  varying  conditions.  It  has 
been  selected  for  beehive  and  other  farm  building  construction,  for  fence  posts, 
and  for  certain  types  of  fencing. 

In  the  West  of  England  the  industrial  improvement  is  also  making  for  a 
general  request  for  Quebec  yellow  pine,  principally  for  pattern-making.  The 
demand  is  chiefly  for  the  larger  dimensions,  such  as  3  inches  by  11  inches,  of 
which  a  natural  scarcity  obtains,  and  it  follows  that  prices  are  rather  high  and 
firm.  A  recent  purchase  by  a  Bristol  importer  W&s  at  £73  for  first-grade,  £56 
for  second-grade,  and  £35  for  third-grade  timber,  prices  being  c.i.f.  per  standard. 
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CANADIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTS  INTO  SCOTLAND 

G.  E.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Glasgow,  October  9,  1935. — In  connection  with  the  table  printed  below, 
showing  the  imports  of  wheat  into  Scotland  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
years  from  1929  to  1935,  two  facts  emerge  which  are  noteworthy.  One  is  the 
steadiness  of  Canadian  shipments  despite  the  wide  spread  in  price  between 
Canadian  and  other  wheats  in  recent  years.  The  other  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  introduction  of  the  British  wheat  quota  system,  which  encourages  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  British  wheat,  the  total  imports  have  been  unaffected. 

Considering  first  of  all  the  imports  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year 
(July,  August,  and  September),  shipments  of  wheat  to  Scotland  from  all  coun- 
tries increased  from  1,426,000  cwts.  (of  112  pounds)  in  1934  to  1,554,000  cwts. 
in  1935.  Canada's  contribution  declined  from  943,000  cwts.  (or  66  per  cent)  to 
843,000  cwts.  (or  54  per  cent).  Australia's  share  of  the  trade  also  declined 
sharply — from  360,000  to  289,000  cwts.  Imports  from  Argentina — not  a  very 
important  source  of  supply  for  Scotland — declined  from  107,000  to  85,000  cwts. 
Russia,  which  shipped  none  in  the  third  quarter  of  1934,  was  in  the  wheat 
market  again  with  nearly  100,000  cwts.  this  year,  and  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Sea  ports  (which  no  doubt  include  Russia)  shipped  74,000  cwts.  and  Danzig 
39,000  cwts.  In  the  case  of  both  these  sources,  no  shipments  were  made  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  But  France,  apart  from  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, was  the  principal  shipper  with  120,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  12,000 
cwts.  in  this  quarter  of  1934. 

Considering  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  however,  Canada's  trade, 
either  quantitatively  or  proportionately,  has  not  varied  materially  for  several 
years,  as  the  table  below  shows.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1929,  the  last  of  the 
pre-depression  years,  Canada  shipped  to  Scotland  3,098,000  cwts.  (64  per  cent 
of  the  whole),  "in  1932  the  figure  was  2,980,000  cwts.  (63  per  cent);  in  1933, 
2,639,000  (60  per  cent) ;  in  1934,  2,701,000  (66  per  cent) ;  and  in  1935,  2,874,000 
(62  per  cent) . 

The  steadiness  of  the  Canadian  shipments,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  variation  in  the  Australian  figures.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
France  and  Russia  have  shipped  considerable  quantities  in  the  present  year. 
That  Russia  is  again  an  exporter  is  a  matter  of  significance  for  the  Dominion. 


Wheat  Imports  into  Scotland,  January  to  September,  Inclusive 

1935  1934             1933             1932  1929 

From  Figures  in  Cwts.  of  112  Lbs. 

Canada                                 2.874.230  2,701.564       2.639,928       2.980,510  3,098,429 

Australia                                 790,425  1,082.950       1,411,558       1,154,406  535,761 

Argentina                                237,751  190.785          171.019          268,890  267,520 

France   313,674  11.995  15.853   

Germany                                   55.200  45,418           96,616          118.996  113,682 

United  States   40,976    10,000  112,591  670,443 

Mediterranean  and  Black 

Sea  ports   74,890   

Russia   99,820  14.498   

Danzig   39,600  3,966   

Denmark   14,480  310  640   

Hungary   11.212   

Poland   9,058   

Belgium   54,780   

Lithuania   34,480   

Esthonia.   22,763   


4,685,835 
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It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  surprising  (despite  the  relatively  low  prices  of 
competing  wheats)  that  Canadian  wheat  continues  to  be  bought  in  Scotland  in 
normal  quantities,  for  the  millers  need  a  large  proportion  of  Canadian  wheat 
to  produce  the  flour  that  the  bakers  must  have  to  bake  the  loaf  that  Scottish 
consumers  require.  The  Scottish  or  quarter-sponge  system  generally  used  by 
bakers  in  Scotland  demands  a  strong  glutinous  foundation  for  which  Canadian 
hard  wheat  in  high  proportion  is  an  essential  ingredient.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  tendency  of  late  for  Scottish  bakers  to  go  over  to  the  short  process  (the 
system  in  vogue  in  England),  in  which  relatively  small  quantities  of  strong 
flours  are  needed  to  produce  a  moderately  acceptable  loaf.  Apparently  this 
tendency  has  not  yet  gathered  enough  headway  to  make  much,  if  any,  difference 
in  the  demand  here  for  Canadian  wheat.  If  the  price  premium  for  Canadian 
wheat,  due  to  its  superior  quality,  is  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  or  what  is 
considered  reasonable  by  the  Scottish  millers,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should. 

As  the  figures  in  the  table  indicate,  the  working  of  the  wheat  quota  does 
not  seem  yet  to  have  affected  the  total  imports  of  wheat  into  Scotland.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  result  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  consumption 
of  bread  has  increased  with  the  better  times  which  have  coincided  with  the 
working  of  the  quota.  Although  Scotland,  unlike  England,  is  not  a  wheat- 
growing  country,  the  scheme  is  evidently  attractive  to  the  farmers,  for  this 
year's  acreage  is  just  double  the  50,000  acres  laid  down  to  wheat  in  1931.  Of 
all  the  schemes  in  this  country  designed  to  assist  the  farmer,  the  wheat  quota 
has  admittedly  produced  the  best  results.  While  on  paper  it  seemed  compli- 
cated and,  to  some,  unworkable,  it  has  in  practice  functioned  smoothly.  The 
home  growers  are  guaranteed  (subject  to  a  limit  in  production)  a  standard 
price  for  all  millable  wheat  of  45s.  per  quarter  of  504  pounds.  In  practice  this 
standard  price  has  been  roughly  double  that  which  the  growers  could  have 
obtained  in  the  open  market.  The  funds  to  provide  the  subsidy  are  not  obtained 
from  the  Treasury  but  from  a  levy  imposed  upon  every  sack  of  flour  milled  or 
handled  in  this  country.  Until  about  a  week  ago  the  levy  upon  every  sack  of 
flour  was  at  the  rate  of  4s.  6d.,  the  incidence  of  which  on  the  price  of  the 
4-pound  loaf  being  five-eighths  of  a  penny.  The  levy  has  since  been  reduced 
to  4s.  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  world's  wheat  prices,  and  the  incidence  of  the 
levy  is  now  a  halfpenny  or  one  cent  per  4-pound  loaf. 

FLOUR 

During  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  flour 
imported  into  Glasgow  and  Leith,  307,727  cwts.  (of  112  pounds),  was  57  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  exclusive  of  rail  and  coast  shipments  from  mills  in  England. 
This  compares  with  448,000  cwts.,  or  66  per  cent,  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1934,  and  476,788  cwts.,  or  64  per  cent,  in  1933.  The  only  other  impor- 
tant overseas  shipper,  Australia,  supplied  167,597  cwts.,  or  31  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  150,000  cwts.,  or  22  per  cent,  in.  1934,  and  197,102  cwts.,  or  26  per 
cent,  in  1933.  While  these  figures  reveal  a  decline  in  the  shipment  of  Canadian 
flour  during  the  quarter  under  review,  the  period  is  too  short  to  draw  any 
conclusions  therefrom,  and  the  loss  may  be  more  than  made  good  by  increased 
shipments  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness in  these  three  months  may  be  the  beginning  of  that  gradual  decline  in  the 
trade  which  has  been  feared  for  a  long  time  by  Scottish  importers  of  Canadian 
flour  as  a  result  of  the  disproportionate  prices  Canadian  millers  have  had  to  pay 
for  their  raw  material. 

The  picture  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  however,  does  not  support 
the  view  that  the  market  in  Scotland  for  Canadian  flour  is  falling  off.  Indeed, 
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its  consumption  year  by  year  remains  very  steady,  and,  in  fact,  more  of  it  has 
been  received  here  this  year  than  in  1929,  the  last  year  before  the  general  trade 
slump.  Whether  under  present  conditions  the  trade  is  a  profitable  one  is  another 
question. 

Flour  Imports  into  Glasgow  and  Leith,  January  to  September,  Inclusive 


1935  1934  1933              1932  1929 

From  Figures  in  Cwts.  of  112  Lbs. 

Canada                                 1,110,862  1,185,932  1,992,142          840,838  1,022,960 

Australia                                440,072  492,790  561,696         767,206  456,887 

France                                      23,238  56,531  23,741           34,667  18,460 

United  States                           41,629  71,464  93,743          172,579  698,696 

Belgium..                                   5,824  10,196  4,983  914   

Germany                                    3,300  21,024  4,399               926  9,770 

Argentina         1,378 

Holland                                    10,380  1,470  664               200  215 

Hungary                                     1.512  3,797  305             2,925  72,616 

Russia   2,630   

Danzig   24,860   


Total   1,661,677       1,845,834       1,781,673       1,820,255  2,280,982 


(Excluding  coast  and  rail  shipments  from  England.) 

If  the  returns  for  the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  which  show  a  decline  in  the 
Canadian  flour  business  at  Glasgow  and  Leith,  can  be  regarded  as  a  temporary 
set-back,  it  is  a  fact  that  sales  of  Canadian  flour  at  these  two  ports  is  increasing, 
if  not  quantitatively,  markedly  so  in  relation  to  other  imported  flours.  Calcula- 
tions from  the  above  table  show  that  Canada's  share  of  the  business  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  was  67  per  cent;  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1934,  64  per  cent;  in  1933,  61  per  cent;  in  1932,  46  per  cent;  and  in  1929,  44 
per  cent. 

While  the  fears  frequently  expressed  by  importers  of  Canadian  flour  that 
the  premium  on  the  latter,  in  relation  to  other  flours;  mainly  as  a  result  of  the. 
relatively  high  prices  of  Canadian  wheat,  have  not  in  fact  been  yet  realized, 
it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  position  in  Scotland  is  much  more  vulnerable  than 
in  England  (and  Wales).  In  England  the  loaf  has  deteriorated  in  recent  years 
owing  to  the  increasing  use  of  flours  made  from  cheaper  and  inferior  wheats — 
so  much  so  that  the  consumption  of  Canadian  wheat  flour  is  now  down  to  the 
irreducible  minimum.  Support  to  that  conclusion  is  afforded  by  the  consumption 
in  Scotland  of  Canadian  flour  and  wheat  in  relation  to  that  in  England  and 
Wales,  Although  Scotland's  population  is  only  one-eighth  that  of  England, 
the  consumption  of  Canadian  flour  in  Scotland  is  actually  greater  than  that  of 
the  southern  partner.  In  proof  of  that  statement,  the  flour  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  Canada  in  1933  was  4,323,000  cwts.  Imports  of  Canadian  flour 
at  Glasgow,  Leith,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen  were  respectively  1,257,000,  388,000, 
195,000,  and  375,700  cwts.,  a  total  of  2,215,000  cwts.  The  imports  of  Canadian 
wheat  into  Scotland  are  about  one-fifth  of  those  imported  into  England. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  indeed,  that  the  farther  north  in  Great 
Britain  the  better  the  market  is  for  Canadian  flour.  The  market  for  Canadian 
flour  in  Aberdeen  has  almost  reached  the  point  of  saturation,  for  it  is  already 
used  there  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  in  the  case  of  flour  imports  at  that  port, 
and  not  far  short  of  that  figure  in  the  case  of  Canadian  wheat  in  Scottish-milled 
flour  used  by  Aberdeen  bakers. 
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TRADE  OF  SIERRA  LEONE  IN  1934 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  8,  1935.— According  to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
Customs  of  Sierra  Leone  for  the  year  1934,  the  extremely  low  prices  offered  in 
world  markets  for  the  raw  produce  of  the  colony  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
year  were  responsible  for  a  considerable  decline  in  the  value  of  its  commercial 
imports.  But  for  the  activity  in  development  of  mineral  resources,  a  decline, 
would  also  have  occurred  in  the  value  of  the  exports.  Preference  is  accorded 
to  the  products  of  the  British  Empire;  and  while  it  is  not  considered  that  the 
full  effect  of  this  tariff  policy  was  realized  during  1934,  the  percentage  of  the 
imports  obtained  from  British  possessions  was  nearly  twice  that  of  1933. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1934  was  £805,227  as  compared 
with  £825,869  in  1933,  a  decrease  of  £20,642  or  2-5  per  cent.  Under  the  broad 
headings  given  in  the  report  the  only  increases  were  in  raw  materials  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufactured  (£21,280),  and  bullion,  specie  and  currency 
notes  (£20,066).  Decreases  occurred  in  the  imports  of  animals  not  for  food 
(£2,950),  food,  drink  and  tobacco  (£21,191),  and  articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured  (£37,847) . 

Under  the  last-mentioned  category  the  following  articles  recorded  a  heavy 
decrease:  cotton  piece-goods  (£17,089);  metals  (£13,626);  apparel  (£11,018); 
bags  and  sacks  (£7,518) ;  electrical  and  telegraphic  apparatus  (£7,373) ;  motor 
spirit  (£6,102) ;  machinery  (£5,927) ;  boots  and  shoes,  other  than  leather  (£5,062) ; 
artificial  silk  piece-goods  (£4,294) ;  hats,  caps,  etc.  (£3,866)  ;  railway  machinery 
(£3,023).  The  decreases  in  metals,  electrical  and  telegraphic  apparatus,  and 
machinery  are  attributed  to  reduced  imports  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Development 
Company  Limited.  It  is  stated  that  but  for  the  increase  in  imports  of  ships  and 
boats  (£6,403),  motor  cars  (£3,930),  mining  and  gold  dredging  machinery 
(£1,837),  and  the  large  importation  of  1,440,418  gallons  of  fuel  for  the  Navy 
valued  at  £72,021,  the  decrease  under  this  head  would  have  been  considerably 
greater. 

A  decrease  of  £6,738  was  recorded  in  the  value  of  foodstuffs,  the  total  being 
£107,831  as  compared  with  £114,539  in  1933.  The  principal  reductions  were: 
salt  (£2,955),  sugar  (£1,462),  fresh  meat  (£805),  and  flour  (£671).  Increases 
were  recorded  in  meats,  smoked  or  cured  (£1,043),  confectionery  (£483),  fish  of 
all  kinds  (£418),  and  biscuits  (£394).  The  imports  of  common  salt  have  been 
steadily  declining.  The  quantity  imported  in  1934  was  3,689  tons,  the  lowest 
since  1921. 

The  imports  of  ale,  beer  and  porter  were  reduced  by  7,346  gallons  and  in 
value  by  £1,992,  the  total  imports  being  the  lowest  recorded  since  1922.  Despite 
this  decrease  in  the  total  quantity  imported,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
actually  increased  by  744  gallons.  The  importation  of  wine  fell  off  slightly, 
the  total  of  which  was  31,918  as  compared  with  32,048  gallons  in  1933.  The 
imports  of  brandy  and  whisky  showed  an  increase  of  431  and  234  gallons 
respectively  and  in  value  £762  and  £296. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  recorded  a  decrease  of  88,720  pounds, 
the  import  figures  being  1,014,443  pounds  for  1934  and  1,103,163  pounds  for 
1933.  While  the  imports  from  the  United  States  decreased  from  1,081,593  pounds 
to  936,262  pounds,  those  from  Canada  and  Nyasaland  increased  from  11,408 
and  6,035  pounds  to  59,684  and  17,816  pounds  respectively. 

Imports  of  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  show  a 
decided  advance  over  those  for  1933.    During  the  latter  year  they  were  valued 
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at  £38,920,  and  in  1934  at  £60,200.  The  principal  items  concerned  were  coal 
for  bunkers,  and  building  trade  products,  chiefly  lumber,  of  which  381,118 
superficial  feet  valued  at  £4,572  were  imported  in  1934. 


The  interest  of  the  Dominion  in  this  market  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
imports  of  foodstuffs  and  tobacco.  Under  the  heading  of  "  food,  drink  and 
tobacco,"  goods  were  supplied  to  the  value  of  £22,904  (£20,219),  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  accounted  for  by  shipments  of  flour.  The  United  Kingdom 
under  this  particular  heading  is  credited  with  £77,124  (£78,641),  and  the  United 
States  with  £33,027  (£49,479).  The  total  imports  were  valued  at  £189,315 
(£210,506). 

Flour.— Imports,  £19,324  (£19,995):  Canada,  £18,557  (£17,606);  United 
Kingdom,  £744  (£2,296) . 

Canned  Fish.— Imports,  £3,101  (£2,609):  Canada,  £731  (£312);  Portugal, 
£782  (£805) ;  United  States,  £724  (£225) ;  Russia  £284  (£522) ;  United  Kingdom, 
£235  (£158);  Norway,  £203  (£243). 

Cereal  Preparations.— -Imports,  £1,217  (£1,025):  Canada,  £536  (£487); 
United  Kingdom,  £299  (£422) ;  United  States,  £105  (£90). 

Jams  and  Jellies. — Imports,  £846  (£837),  including  preserved  fruits:  United 
Kingdom,  £537  (£552);  Canada,  £136  (£73);  United  States,  £93  (£140). 

Tobacco — Unmanufactured. — Imports,  £33,735  (£46,209) :  United  States, 
£31,055  (£45,265);  Canada,  £1,972  (£523);  Nyasaland,  £666  (£225). 

Wood  and  Timber — Unmanufactured. — Imports.  £10,513,  which  represents 
an  increase  over  1933  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  quantity  and  value.  The  United 
States  was  the  largest  supplier  with  £6,138  (£3,284).  followed  by  Canada  with 
£2,399  (£1,298),  the  Gold  Coast  with  £617  (nil),  Norway  with  £554  (£599),  and 
Sweden  with  £479  (£473) . 

Passenger  Motor  Cars.— Imports,  £12,341  (£8,411):  United  Kingdom, 
£10,383  (£7,222) ;  Canada,  £1,616  (£1,030) ;  and  the  United  States,  £142.  The 
total  number  of  passenger  cars  and  motor  lorries  imported  was  84  (58).  Of 
this  number  24  were  North  American  makes,  of  which  14  were  from  Canada. 


Below  is  given  a  table  indicating  the  direction  of  the  import  trade  during 
1934  as  well  as  the  percentage  proportion  of  this  trade  shared  by  the  various 
countries  trading  into  Sierra  Leone: — 


IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA 


(The  figures  within  parentheses  refer  to  the  year  1933) 


DISTRIBUTION   OF   IMPORT   TRADE,    1933   AND  1934 


1933 


1934 


1933  1934 
Per  Cent    Per  Cent 


Countries 


£. 


United  Kingdom  

British  West  African  possessions  .  . 

British  possessions  (other)  

France  

Germany  

Holland'  

United  States  

Japan   

Foreign  West  African  possessions.  . 

Other  European  countries  

Other  countries  


489,233 

6,315 
80,563 
16,121 
33.520 

7,252 
90,125 
42,946 

9,876 
42.045 

7,873 


470,100 
6,226 
145,132 
11.696 
22,146 
4,455 
69,118 
28,770 


37,506 
9,104 


974 


59.24  58.38 

0.76  0.77 

9.76  18.03 

1.95  1.45 

4.06  2.75 

0.88  0.55 

10.91  8.59 

5.20  3.57 

1.20  0.12 

5.09  4.66 

0.95  1.13 


Total  import  trade 
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EXPORT  TRADE 

The  total  value  of  domestic  produce  exported  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1934 
was  £832.805,  or  £78,875  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 

The  values  of  the  principal  exports  were  as  follows  (the  figures  within 
parentheses  are  the  values  for  1933):  palm  kernels,  £360,780  (£472,824); 
diamonds,  £144,861  (£73,266) ;  raw  gold,  £140,483  (£84,010) ;  iron  ore,  £84,355 
(£2,400);  piassava,  £30,390  (£30,108);  ginger,  £23,254  (£16,544);  kola  nuts, 
£18,304  (£43,656);  palm  oil,  £18,032  (£17,637);  cocoa,  £1,755  (£990). 

Although  the  value  in  the  export  of  palm  kernels  shows  a  reduction,  4,572 
more  tons  were  shipped  in  1934  than  in  1933. 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  kola  nuts  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  loss  of 
the  market  in  Senegal  and  Nigeria,  where  cultivation  of  the  kola  tree  is  now 
well  developed.  The  increase  in  the  exports  of  cocoa  is  accounted  for  largely 
by  the  increased  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Out  of  138  tons  shipped, 
the  United  Kingdom  took  102.  As  in  the  case  of  palm  kernels,  the  export  value 
of  palm  oil  given  above  does  not  truly  depict  the  situation  owing  to  the  reduced 
prices  of  palm  oil  obtaining  in  Sierra  Leone  during  1934  as  compared  with 
1933. 

Of  the  gross  export  trade,  which  totalled  £1,011,785,  £679,163,  or  67-12 
per  cent,  is  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom,  an  increase  of  12-33  per  cent  over 
1933.  This  increase  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  shipments  of  diamonds 
and  gold. 

TRADE  OF  KENYA  AND  UGANDA  IN  1934 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  September  25.  1935. — The  trade  statistics  of  Kenya  and  Uganda 
for  the  year  1934  show  some  improvement  over  the  preceding  year  and  reflect 
a  substantial  measure  of  recovery  since  the  years  1931-32. 

While  the  value  of  domestic  exports  is  approximately  the  same  as  for  1933, 
they  show  an  increase  of  26  per  cent  over  those  of  1932.  Re-exports  show  a 
further  expansion,  and  total  imports  exceed  the  previous  two  years  by  a  con- 
siderable margin. 

The  total  volume  of  trade  for  the  past  three  years  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  the  figures  in  each  case  being  exclusive  of  transit  and  transhipment  goods 
but  including  imports  and  exports  of  bullion  and  specie: — 


1932  1933  1934 

Trade  imports   £  4,663,000  £  4,686,000  £  5,424,000 

Government  imports   212,000  213,000  284,000 

Total  imports   4,875,000  4,899,000  5,708,000 

Domestic  exports   4,506,000  5,712,000  5,684,000 

Re-exDorts   1,365.000  1,596,000  1,822,000 

Total  exports   5.871,000  7,308,000  7,506,000 

Volume  of  trade   10,746.000  12,207,000  13.214,000 


IMPORT  TRADE 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  under  the  main  statistical  headings,  with 


relative  percentages,  are 

as  follows: 

1932 

1933 

1934 

£  % 

£  % 

£ 

% 

1,035,823  21.25 

985,244  20.11 

1,077,380 

18.87 

Raw   materials   and  articles 

mainly  un- 

206.663  4.24 

273.679      5 . 59 

273.619 

4.79 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  man 

ufactured  .  ■ 

3,287.033  67.43 

3.287.082  67.10 

3.948.155 

69.17 

7.279  0.15 

2.817  0.06 

5.619 

0.10 

279,333  5.73 

269.935  5.51 

278,465 

4.88 

58,411  1.20 

79.965  1.63 

124,787 

2.19 

Cotton  textiles  are  the  most  important  item  in  the  imports,  amounting  in 
1934  to  £797,854  or  13-98  per  cent  of  the  total.    Japan  increased  her  sales  of 
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these  products  at  the  expense  of  all  other  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Germany;  her  share  was  64  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with  51  per  cent 
in  1933  and  43  per  cent  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  declined  from 
21  per  cent  in  1932  to  20  per  cent  in  1933  and  18  per  cent  in  1934. 

In  order  of  value,  percentages  of  total  imports  from  the  principal  sources 
in  1934  were:  United  Kingdom,  37-66;  Japan,  15;  Tanganyika,  14-59;  United 
States,  6-11;  India,  5-37;  Persia,  4-14;  Germany,  3-48;  Dutch  East  Indies,  1-77; 
Belgo-Luxemburg,  1-68;  Union  of  South  Africa,  1-56;  Canada,  1-43;  Nether- 
lands, 1-39;  France,  1-10;  Italv,  1-08.  The  percentage  from  the  British  Empire 
was  60-93. 

The  United  Kingdom  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of  £2,149,407,  consisting 
chiefly  of  cotton  textiles;  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof;  cutlery  and 
hardware;  cement;  electrical  goods  and  apparatus;  machinery;  drugs;  paints; 
motor  cars,  trucks  and  accessories;  bicycles;  woollen  and  artificial  silk  goods. 
Imports  from  Japan  are  chiefly  cotton  and  silk  piece-goods,  tires,  cement,  wear- 
ing apparel,  boots  and  shoes;  from  the  United  States,  motor  vehicles,  oil,  gaso- 
lene and  coal  oil,  and  tires;  and  from  Germany,  tools,  machinery,  cotton 
blankets,  stationery,  bicycle  parts. 

Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  £81,495  as  against  £92,777  in  1933  and 
£76,508  in  1932.  The  principal  items  imported  from  Canada  during  1934  were 
motor  trucks  and  accessories  (£34,797) ;  motor  cars  and  accessories  (£30,509) 
followed  by  motor  tires  and  tubes  (£6,168)  ;  agricultural  machinery  (£3,383) 
aluminium  sheets  (£1,281)  ;  machinery  (£773) ;  rubber  manufactures  (£264) 
earthenware  (£246)  ;  textile  manufactures  (£189) ;  manufactured  goods  (£119) 
tools  (£115);  hardware  (£112);  timber  (£109);  and  electrical  goods  and  appar- 
atus (£91). 

EXPORT  TRADE 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  the  various  classes  for  the  past  three  years  are 
classified  as  follows: — 

1932  1933  1934 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £2,325,000       £2,167,000  £2,035,000 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainlv  unmanufactured..         2,509.000         3,799,000  3,987,000 

Articles  whollv  or  mainly  manufactured   849.000         1.020,000  1,032.000 

Animals,  not  for  food   2.000  4.000  6.000 

Bullion  and  specie   186,000  318,000  446,000 


Total   £5,871,000       £7.308.000  £7,506,000 

The  increase  in  commercial  activity  was  chiefly  centred  in  Uganda,  which 
contributed  £3,774,000,  or  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total,  to  the  com- 
bined domestic  exports.  The  improvement  in  cotton  prices  was  the  main  factor 
lending  support  to  the  export  trade  of  Uganda,  though  notable  increases  occurred 
in  the  output  of  both  coffee  and  tobacco.  Kenya,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
laboured  under  many  disabilities,  chiefly  due  to  depressed  commodity  prices, 
locust  infestations,  and  drought  conditions,-  and  contributed  only  £1,910,000 
toward  the  domestic  export  trade,  representing  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent 
as  compared  to  1933. 

The  chief  exports  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  for  the  years  1933  and  1934  are  as 
follows: — 

1933  1934 

Quantity 

Cotton  cental  of  100  lbs. 

Cotton-seed  tons 

Coffee  cwts. 

Maize  cwts. 

Sisal  fibre  tons 

Hides  and  skins,  dry  and  salted  cwts. 

Sugar  cwts. 

Tea  cwts. 

Butter  cwts. 

Tobacco  lbs. 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.189.975 

£2.705,794 

1,154,316 

£2.956.279 

81.377 

262.848 

35.980 

86.641 

357.416 

1.041.835 

341.057 

785.072 

1.133,169 

212,986 

440.013 

104,768 

19.140 

•  243,352 

23.168 

303.890 

105.058 

152,299 

116.(iS7 

195.845 

226.443 

195,537 

367.420 

298,104 

17,731 

78.022 

22.362 

113.489 

7. r»14 

27.268 

11,330 

41,266 

492.1-21) 

18,04:5 

925.767 

27,689 
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The  eleven  principal  countries  to  which  domestic  exports  were  consigned, 
and  their  values  for  the  last  two  years,  were  as  follows: — 


1933 

1934 

£1.835,313 

£2,116,466 

2,037,254 

1,273,429 

450,042 

692,055 

200,083 

266,072 

94,132 

212,499 

174,853 

146,798 

110.660 

140,797 

84,448 

110,971 

77,884 

101,197 

60,738 

93,164 

36,640 

70,850 

The  exports,  by  products,  were  distributed  principally  as  follows:  India, 
cotton;  United  Kingdom,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  and  sisal;  Japan,  cotton;  Tangan- 
yika, sugar,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  maize,  wheat  meal  and  flour,  and  tea; 
United  States,  coffee;  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union,  sisal  and  hides;  South 
Africa,  coffee,  maize,  and  sodium  carbonate;  Germany,  hides,  sisal,  wattle  bark, 
maize,  and  coffee;  Canada,  coffee;  Netherlands,  tin  ore,  wattle  bark,  sisal, 
and  maize;  France,  hides,  coffee,  sisal,  and  wattle  bark. 

As  stated  above,  exports  to  Canada  in  1934  amounted  to  £101,197  as  com- 
pared with  £77,884  for  1933  and  £86,142  in  1932.  In  1932  Canada  imported 
coffee  to  the  value  of  £80,962;  in  1933,  £68,251;  and  in  1934,  £95,826.  Other 
Canadian  purchases  consisted  of  sisal  fibre,  oils,  tea,  beans,  chillies,  and  ivory. 

Virtual  freedom  of  trade  exists  between  Kenya  and  Uganda,  and  for  customs 
purposes  they  operate  as  a  single  unit.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  external 
trade  of  both  territories  operates  through  common  mercantile  and  transportation 
services,  and  the  bulk  of  both  import  and  export  trade  is  handled  at  Mombasa, 
which  functions  as  the  main  collecting  and  distributing  centre  of  East  Africa. 
During  1930  and  1931  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  these  territories,  but 
since  1931  it  has  been  favourable,  exports  exceeding  imports  by  £940,000  in 
1932,  £2,248,000  in  1933,  and  £1,598,000  in  1934,  thus  indicating  a  healthy 
condition. 


INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  PROVISIONS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  rupee  equals  Is.  6d;   one  cwt.  equals  112  pounds) 

Calcutta,  September  20,  1935. — According  to  official  statistics,  imports  of  pro- 
visions into  India  for  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1935,  were  valued  at 
Rs.28,905,629  as  against  Rs.27,155,887  and  Rs.29,287,375  in  the  year  1933-34 
and  1932-33  respectively.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  year  (April  1 
to  July  31)  imports  were  valued  at  Rs.9,087,975  as  compared  with  Rs.8,321,967 
and  Rs. 7,920,489  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1934  and  1933  respectively. 
The  largest  supplier  of  provisions  to  India  is  the  United  Kingdom  with  almost 
50  per  cent  of  the  total,  followed  by  the  Netherlands,  Straits  Settlements,  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  States,  and  China,  and  by  unspecified  countries,  including 
Canada.  So  far  as  Far  Eastern  countries  as  a  source  of  supply  are  concerned, 
particularly  the  Straits  Settlements,  provisions  originating  in  those  territories 
are  chieflv  farinaceous  foods  in  bulk,  and  therefore  do  not  compete  with  Cana- 
dian products,  particularly  those  with  which  this  report  deals.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  the  following  statement  shows  imports  from  main  sources  of  supply 
for  the  last  three  fiscal  years. 
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1932-33 
Rs. 


1933-34 
Rs. 


1934-35 
Rs. 


United  Kingdom  

Netherlands  

Straits  Settlements  

China  (including  Hongkong) 

United  States  

Australia  

Other  countries  


13,967,273 
3.466,596 
1,995.190 
840,771 
1,850.497 
1,827,666 
5,339,382 


15,133,123 
2,406.946 
1.963.166 
909,604 
1,374,735 
1,619,367 
3,748,856 


16,058,472 
2,552,870 
2,516,045 
1,125,182 
1,516,967 
1,177,372 
3,958.721 


Total 


29,287,375 


27,155,887 


28,905,629 


BACON   AND  HAMS 


As  listed  in  the  official  returns  the  first  item  is  bacon  and  hams.  For  the 
last  fiscal  year  imports  amounted  to  15,838  cwts.  (Rs.  1,148,932)  as  against 
15,284  cwts.  (Rs.l, 228,986)  and  11,922  cwts.  (Rs.912,325)  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  1933-34  and  1932-33.  The  bulk  of  these  imports  originated  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  producers  and  curers  of  bacon  and  hams  appear  to 
have  developed  a  cure  suitable  to  the  Indian  market,  particularly  in  so  far  as 
climatic  conditions  are  concerned.  Certain  quantities  are  received  from  Aus- 
tralia and  also  from  Denmark,  the  latter  mostly  tinned  hams.  The  preference 
appears  to  be  for  the  English-cured  hams  and  bacon,  but  there  have  been 
received  on  the  Indian  market  at  odd  times,  mostly  in  Calcutta,  quantities  of 
Canadian  hams  and  bacon.  While  the  Canadian  ham  in  itself  was  reported  to 
be  of  satisfactory  quality,  the  cure  was  not  suitable  for  the  market,  as  it  did 
not  stand  up  to  climatic  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  bacon  was 
most  favourably  received,  and  further  orders  would  have  been  forthcoming  but 
for  transportation  costs  and  lack  of  suitable  shipping  facilities,  which  made  it 
difficult  to  maintain  regular  supplies  competitive  in  price.  The  consumption  of 
these  products  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians. 
Until  more  frequent  and  direct  steamship  facilities  with  cold  storage  space  are 
available  to  Indian  ports  there  would  appear  to  be  little  opportunity  for  Cana- 
dian packers  obtaining  any  regular  trade  in  this  line. 


Imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1934-35  were  48,248  cwts.  (Rs.3,336,601)  as 
compared  with  39,313  cwts.  (Rs.2,963,462)  and  35,717  cwts.  (Rs.2,824,839)  in 
the  two  corresponding  previous  years.  This  trade  is  practically  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  who  have  for  years  catered  to  the 
market.  Not  only  is  the  type  of  biscuit  which  they  manufacture  suitable  for 
this  market,  but  their  method  of  packing  enables  the  product  to  withstand 
climatic  conditions — that  is  a  hermetically  sealed  tin,  the  inner  lid  of  which 
must  be  cut  open.  It  is  useless  to  ship  to  India  biscuits  in  any  other  packing 
except  perhaps  to  the  northern  sections,  where  it  is  usually  extremely  dry,  but 
here  again  the  English  type  of  packing  has  become  so  well  known  that  importers, 
dealers,  and  consumers  will  not  purchase  the  open  type  of  container  which  is 
common  in  Canada.  In  any  event,  cardboard  cartons  are  never  satisfactory  in 
India  for  any  type  of  confectionery  unless  wrapped  in  cellophane  paper.  It  is 
not  always  a  matter  of  humidity  but  also  a  question  of  vermin,  such  as  ants 
and  other  insects.  There  are  a  number  of  well-established  modern  biscuit 
factories  in  India  making  a  biscuit  resembling  but  much  cheaper  than  the 
English  biscuit  and  packed  similarly.  These  organizations  are  naturally,  because 
of  lower  labour  and  material  costs,  able  to  cater  to  the  lower-priced  trade, 
which  after  all  is  the  largest  market. 

Inquiries  have  from  time  to  time  reached  this  office  for  Canadian  sources 
of  supply  of  biscuits  of  different  types,  particularly  cream  crackers.  Several 
Canadian  firms  have  forwarded  samples  which,  so  far  as  the  goods  themselves 
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were  concerned,  have  been  favourably  received,  but  the  packing  has  been 
adversely  commented  upon,  and  the  price  has  also  been  somewhat  out  of  line. 
If  Canadian  producers  were  to  adopt  the  essential  package,  with  which  they 
are  doubtless  familiar,  there  are  possibilities  of  sales  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  provided  price  and  freight  charges  will  permit  the  goods  to  land 
at  competitive  rates. 

CANNED  AND  BOTTLED  PROVISIONS 

For  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1935,  imports  of  fruits  alone  under 
this  general  category  amounted  to  46,546  cwts.  (Rs.1,090,804)  as  against  37,742 
cwts.  (Rs.996,494)  and  26,532  cwts.  (Rs.782,564)  in  the  two  previous  years. 
The  demand  for  tinned  and  bottled  fruit  is  a  fairly  active  one  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  northern  districts  where  the  army  stations  are 
mostly  located.  This  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  California  packers,  and 
anywhere  in  the  Middle  East  one  is  sure  to  find  three  or  four  United  States 
firms  controlling  the  trade.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  due  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  fruit  put  up  by  these  shippers,  and  with  their  attractive  labels  and 
the  excellence  of  their  packing,  combined  with  aggressive  and  efficient  methods 
of  selling  and  advertising,  they  have  made  their  products  household  words. 

The  Indian  market  has  become  so  accustomed  to  the  Californian  type  of 
fruits,  particularly  in  the  larger  varieties  like  peaches  and  pears,  that  the  buyer 
is  inclined  to  favour  them  as  against  the  Canadian  article,  which,  although  it 
may  have  a  superior  flavour  and  the  packing  be  equally  as  good,  is  never- 
theless given  second  choice  because  it  is  smaller  and  less  attractive  to  the  eye. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  matter  of  smaller  fruits  such  as  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, cherries,  etc.,  this  preference  is  not  so  apparent,  but  in  this  case  price 
is  very  important.  Because  most  Californian  packers,  or  at  least  shippers,  are 
in  a  position  to  supply  a  complete  line  of  canned  goods,  they  are  able  to  quote 
more  favourable  prices  on  any  product. 

Canned  salmon  and  tinned  fish  is  an  item  of  particular  interest  to  Cana- 
dian packers  and  exporters.  The  Indian  market  has  over  the  past  few  years 
shown  a  tendency  to  absorb  more  of  this  type  of  provisions.  In  canned  salmon 
the  demand  is  principally  for  pinks,  and  comes  chiefly  from  inland  and  up- 
country  stations,  particularly  army  canteens.  The  total  imports  of  canned  fish 
of  all  kinds  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  46,780  cwts.  (Rs. 190,804)  as 
against  37,742  cwts.  (Rs.26,593)  and  23,873  cwts.  (Rs.874,963)  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding similar  periods  respectively.  Detailed  figures  as  to  origin  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  but  of  the  total  quantities  for  the  one 
immediately  preceding,  7,771  cwts.  (Rs. 376,432)  came  from  British  Empire 
countries,  of  which  Canada  supplied  from  the  Pacific  Coast  1,443  cwts.  (Rs.41,- 
697)  and  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  540  cwts.  (Rs. 15,301),  while  the  United  King- 
dom supplied  4,996  cwts.  (Rs. 290,959) .  Canadian  shipments  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  may  be  assumed  to  be  entirely  salmon,  while  those  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  are  probably  largely  composed  of  sardines.  The  value  of  imports  from 
Canada  shows  a  slight  decrease  from  the  preceding  year,  although  the  quantities 
are  higher,  while  if  reference  is  made  to  imports  a  few  years  farther  back  it 
will  be  observed  that  they  were  almost  double  what  they  were  in  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1935.  During  the  last  few  years  the  economic  depression  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  shrinkage  in  sales.  By  far  the  largest  supplier  of  tinned  fish 
to  the  Indian  market  is  Japan.  Imports  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1934, 
for  which  period  detailed  statistics  are  available,  show  that  Japan  supplied 
12,151  cwts.  (Rs.212,325) ,  a  considerable  increase  over  any  preceding  period, 
followed  by  the  United  States  with  3,565  cwts.  (Rs.106,580) ,  which  was  a  drop 
of  over  50  per  cent  in  imports  from  that  country  as  compared  with  any  preced- 
ing similar  period. 
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There  are  many  brands  of  canned  salmon  on  the  Indian  market,  but  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  the  country  of  origin;  but  the  majority  of  the 
better  brands  shipped  through  European  nouses  are  of  Canadian  origin  put  up 
under  the  shipper's  own  labels,  such  as  Messrs.  Crosse  &  Blackwell  or  C.  &  E. 
Morton,  and  because  of  the  popularity  of  these  names  it  is  difficult  to  introduce 
a  new  and  unknown  brand.  A  few  years  ago  Canadian  sardines  were  almost 
unknown  in  the  Indian  market,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  areas,  where  a  few  cases  had  been  sold,  but  the  brand  was  never 
pushed.  Within  the  last  few  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  popularize  the 
product  of  one  well-known  Canadian  packer  and  exporter  by  meeting  com- 
petition, with  the  result  that  it  has  now  a  strong  hold  not  only  in  the  Calcutta 
und  Bombay  markets  but  in  the  up-country  centres,  although  at  times  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  prices  of  Norwegian  packers  and  shippers. 

In  Burma,  which  will  shortly  become  a  separate  political  entity,  the  demand 
for  tinned  fish  is  somewhat  different.  The  Burman,  generally  speaking,  is  a 
large  consumer  of  tinned  fish,  particularly  of  what  is  known  as  California  sar- 
dines, or  pilchards,  packed  in  oval  flat  tins.  The  type  of  pack  is  important  so 
far  as  Burma  is  concerned.  Canned  pilchards  in  tall  tins  have  been  noticed  on 
the  Calcutta  market,  but  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  demand  for  them 
is  small. 

The  following  table  of  imports  shows  the  importance  of  the  various  markets 
of  India  for  tinned  fish: — 

1932-33  1933-34 
Cwts.  Rs.  Cwts.  Rs. 


Bengal   3.133  165,041  3,847  173,959 

Bombay   555  24,778  2,105  96,032 

Sind   2,780  138,255  2.757  134,000 

Madras   1,183  61.997  1,704  78,960 

Burma   16.222  484,892  16,180  368,165 


Total   23,873       874,963       26,593  851,116 


Canadian  packers,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be  making  progress  in  develop- 
ing the  market  for  canned  salmon.  English  packers  and  shippers  have  a  tariff 
preference  of  10  per  cent. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

There  are  no  detailed  statistics  to  show  sources  of  supplies  of  canned  vege- 
tables. In  any  event,  the  market  is  not  a  large  one  as  India  produces  quantities 
of  fresh  vegetables  almost  sufficient  to  meet  her  own  requirements,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country,  which  is  more  or  less  arid. 
It  is  from  this  area  that  the  largest  demand  for  preserved  vegetables  in  tins 
arises.  These  supplies  enter  mostly  through  the  port  of  Karachi.  The  demand 
for  provisions  of  this  type  is  principally  from  Europeans  in  the  larger  centres 
and  up-country  districts,  where  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables.  Supplies  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  two  or  three  well-known  brands  holding  the  market  almost 
entirely,  although  within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  English  brands  have 
begun  to  make  their  appearance,  but  only  for  a  limited  number  of  lines.  Cer- 
tain Canadian  oanners  have  entered  the  market,  but  progress  is  somewhat  slow. 
It  is  difficult  to  introduce  new  brands  against  the  well-known  advertised  lines 
and  names,  and  until  such  time  as  Canadian  packers  support  their  products  by 
means  of  publicity  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  any  substantial  headway. 

CHEESE 

There  would  appear  to  be  little  opening  in  the  Indian  market  for  Canadian 
producers  of  cheese,  although  the  quantities  imported  are  considerable.  The 
latest  figures  show  that  for  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1935,  imports 
of  cheese  amounted  to  10,924  cwts.  (Rs.842,392) .  The  principal  sources  of 
supply  in  order  of  importance  are  the  Netherlands, .the  United  Kingdom,  Aus- 
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tralia,  and  Switzerland.  The  distance  of  Canadian  sources  of  supply,  together 
with  transportation  difficulties,  make  the  landed  cost  prohibitive. 

CONFECTIONERY 

This  is  another  item  which  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  find 
difficulty  in  placing  on  the  Indian  market,  although  one  or  two  manufacturers 
have  attempted  to  develop  business  but  with  no  great  success.  The  total  trade 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rs.l, 500,000  per  annum,  the  largest  supplier  being 
the  United  Kingdom.  Climatic  conditions  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  sale  of  the  goods,  and  because  of  the  methods  of  packing  adopted  by  English 
manufacturers,  and  the  fact  that  the  consumers  are  chiefly  people  whose  homes 
and  connections  are  in  the  United  Kingdom,  they  are  favoured. 

FARINACEOUS  AND  PREPARED  FOODS 

There  is  a  good  market  in  India  for  prepared  cereal  foods  of  all  kinds. 
The  bulk  of  these  prepared  foods  is  supplied  from  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, considerable  quantities  coming  from  Canada,  but  this  trade  is  likely  to 
fluctuate  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  depending  largely  upon  the 
exchange  situation.  These  foods  must  be  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  tins, 
otherwise  they  become  mouldy  due  to  the  great  humidity,  and  they  are  likely 
to  become  infested  with  weevils. 

MILK  FOODS  FOR  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS 

There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  this  particular  line.  The  latest  statistics 
show  that  imports  totalled  10,000  cwts.  with  a  value  of  Rs.1,500,000.  The 
principal  source  of  supply  is  the  United  Kingdom,  which  furnishes  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  total.   The  United  States  has  a  fair  share  of  this  trade. 

JAMS  AND  JELLIES 

The  market  for  jams  and  jellies  in  India  is  not  a  large  one,  annual  imports 
totalling  about  16,000  cwts.  with  a  value  of  Rs. 600,000.  This  trade  is  practically 
all  in  the  hands  of  United  Kingdom  and  Australian  producers. 

MILK,  CONDENSED  AND  PRESERVED 

The  Indian  market  for  condensed  milk,  both  sweetened  and  unsweetened, 
is  a  fairly  large  one  due  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  milk  from  dairy  cattle 
in  India  is  far  below  the  requirements  of  the  country.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  resort  to  preserved  milks,  the  largest  demand  for  which  comes  from  up- 
country  stations.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  well-known  com- 
bine. Canadian  evaporated  milk  from  the  British  Columbia  coast  has  been 
introduced  to  the  market  through  an  organization  purchasing  on  behalf  of  the 
canteen  contractors.    Here  again  the  question  is  one  of  price. 

PICKLES,  CHUTNEYS,  SAUCES,  ETC. 

Total  imports  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1935,  are  given  as  70,106  cwts. 
(Rs.229,683) .  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  imports  come  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  No  detailed  figures  are  available  as  to  sources  of  supply; 
but  for  the  previous  similar  twelve-month  period  actual  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  5,732  cwts.  (Rs.510,606) ,  and  from  Canada  531  cwts.  (Rs.31,128). 
A  number  of  the  well-known  producers  of  these  products  have  been  supplying 
the  Indian  market  from  their  Canadian  factories,  depending  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  question  of  supply  of  raw  products  and  the  exchange  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  Canadian  enterprise  has  introduced  its  sauces  to  the  Indian 
market,  where  they  have  been  favourably  received.  There  are  opportunities 
for  these  particular  lines,  but,  as  previously  stated,  they  must  be  introduced  to 
the  individual  consumer  by  making  the  name  known  through  advertising. 
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FOREIGN   TRADE    OF    BRITISH   NORTH    BORNEO,  1934 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(Note. — All  values  in  Straits  currency:   S$l  equals  58  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 

Singapore,  September  25,  1935. — The  territory  of  British  North  Borneo 
comprises  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  It  was  purchased 
in  1881  and  has  been  administered  since  that  date  'by  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  although  the  state  is  under  British  protection.  The  population  totals 
275,000,  of  which  over  50,000  are  Chinese  and  most  of  the  remainder  natives. 
The  European  population  is  small. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  country  are  the  production  of  rubber,  timber, 
copra,  and  miscellaneous  native  products.  With  the  improvement  in  the  price 
and  volume  of  rubber  exports  as  the  result  of  international  restriction,  British 
North  Borneo  enjoyed  comparative  prosperity  during  1934.  Those  engaged  in 
the  timber  and  copra  industries  had  little  surplus  money  with  which  to  purchase 
imported  commodities,  but  those  depending  upon  rubber  enjoyed  an  increased 
purchasing  power,  enabling  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  prices  for  other 
commodities,  and  the  import  trade  generally  benefited. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  total  trade  of  the  state  in  merchandise  only,  excluding  transhipped 
goods  and  bullion,  increased  by  over  51  per  cent  to  S$14, 105,000  (Can.$8,180,- 
000)  as  compared  with  S$9,398,859  (Can.$5,441,338)  in  1933  and  S$9,139,810 
(Can. $5,301, 090)  in  1932.  Imports  of  merchandise  increased  by  31  per  cent 
to  S$4,420,988  (Can.$2,564,171)  against  S$3,377,543  (Can.$l, 958,975)  in  1933 
and  S$3,345,841  (Can.$l,940,588)  in  1932.  There  follows  a  list  of  the  ten  most 
important  import  articles,  most  of  which  are  of  little  interest  to  Canada.  The 
bulk  of  the  imports  enter  the  country  via  Singapore.  Values  for  the  two  years 
1934  and  1933  were:— 

1934  1933 

Rice   S$828,336  S$744,013 

Piece-goods   645.497  507,299 

Provisions,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc   520,162  358.049 

Tobacco   269.559  196,528 

Opium*   257.928   

Ironware   232,293  165,809 

Su^ar   152,714  132,823 

Kerosene   139.473  135,056 

Medicines   114,032  87,485 

Spirits  and  wines   102,001  93,679 

*  The  opium  factory  in  British  North  Borneo  was  closed  during  the  year  1934,  and  all 
imports  are  now  coming  from  the  factories  in  Singapore. 

The  principal  exports  of  British  North  Borneo  are  rubber,  timber,  copra, 
dried  salt  fish,  and  miscellaneous  native  products  such  as  cutch,  damar,  tobacco, 
birds'  nests,  etc.  Rubber  has  taken  the  place  of  timber  as  the  leading  export. 
The  production  has  increased  from  6,000  tons  in  1932  to  12,900  tons  in  1934. 
The  value  of  rubber  exports  in  1934  was  S$4 ,866.523  as  compared  with 
S$l,534,278  in  1933. 

Despite  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  exports  of  timber, 
the  total  value  in  1934  was  only  S$2,257,000  as  compared  with  S$2,271,000  in 
1933  and  S$2,433,000  in  1932.  Hongkong;  and  South  China,  which  at  one  time 
were  principal  outlets  for  North  Borneo's  timber,  have  considerably^  restricted 
their  purchases  and  prices  have  declined  drastically.  At  the  present  time  Japan 
is  North  Borneo's  best  customer  for  timber.  In  an  effort  to  improve  the  price 
situation,  producers  in  North  Borneo  have  agreed  to  restrict  timber  production 
by  40  per  cent;  but  the  outlook  is  far  from  bright, 
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Prices  for  copra  were  discouragingly  low  during  most  of  1934,  although 
there  was  a  slight  upward  tendency  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Export 
quantities  were  down  29  per  cent,  and  the  total  value  was  S$227?521  as  com- 
pared with  S$347,623  in  1933  and  S$382,207  in  1932. 

The  future  of  this  small  state  depends  entirely  upon  an  improvement  in 
world  conditions.  Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Com- 
pany is  sound,  and  the  state  appears  to  be  well  managed.  Revenues  for  the 
year  1934  totalled  S$2,623,305  and  expenditures  S$l,643,254. 


MARKET  FOR   CLOVER  AND   GRASS   SEEDS   IN  THE 

NETHERLANDS 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2.205  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one 
florin  or  guilder  equals  SO  -402  Canadian  at  par  and  approximately  $0-67  at  cur- 
rent rate  of  exchange.  All  conversions  have  been  made  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange.) 

Rotterdam,  October  9,  1935. — The  Netherlands  import  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  various  varieties  of  clover  and  'grass  seeds.  Domestic  production 
of  these  is  relatively  limited,  though  there  is  an  export  trade  to  neighbouring 
countries.  Imports  of  most  kinds  are,  however,  more  than  double  the  exports. 
Trade  is  principally  influenced  by  amounts  of  such  seeds  available  locally  or 
near  at  hand  and  imports  from  Canada  are  now  only  sporadic  in  face  of  ever- 
increasing  competition. 

No  specific  figures  are  obtainable  of  the  domestic  seed  harvests.  The  con- 
dition of  the  current  crop  recently  gathered  is  reported  as  having  been  fairly 
good.  The  total  area  sown  with  agricultural  and  horticultural  seeds  in  1935 
was  72,452  acres  compared  with  77,033  acres  in  1934  and  an  average  of  101,830 
acres  during  the  years  1924-33.  The  division  of  acreage  between  the  various 
types  of  clover  and  grass  seeds  in  1933  and  1934  is  recorded  in  the  table 
reproduced  below: — 

Westerwold 
Ray  grass  Other 
(Darnel  or  Grass 
Rye  Grass)  Seeds 
781  482 
625  435 


Red  White 

Year                                                     Clover  Clover 

1933   ".             430  563 

1934                                                       472  121 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

Import  and  export  traffic  in  these  seeds  is  divided  in  the  Netherlands  trade 
statistics  between  grass  seeds  and  clover  seeds.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  table 
below  that  total  imports  under  both  these  headings  have  increased  during  the 
past  three  years,  while,  though  exports  of  grass  seeds  are  lower,  clover  seeds 
exports  have  almost  tripled  in  volume.  The  principal  suppliers  of  grass  seeds 
to  Holland  are  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  in  the 
order  named,  though  by  far  the  largest  share  is  contributed  by  Great  Britain 
with  over  56  per  cent  in  1934.  In  clover  seeds  Poland  has  secured  the  leading 
place,  contributing  for  1934  about  44  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  with  Great 
Britain  in  second  position  furnishing  approximately  25  per  cent,  followed  by 
Belgium  and  Germany.  Canada's  participation  under  both  these  headings  last 
year  was  small  as  prices  were  non-competitive  with  the  European  quotations. 
As  for  exports  of  Netherlands  grass  and  clover  seeds,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain  took  the  great  proportion  of  the  first-named,  and  for  the  latter 
Germany  took  75  per  cent  and  Belgium  practically  the  entire  remainder. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Total  imports  and  exports  during  the  past  four  years,  the  first  eight  months 
2v2  bZwTi^         partlculars  of  1934  ^  are'  outlined  in  the  table 


Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


Imports  Exports 

Grass        Clover  Grass  Clover 

Seeds         Seeds  Seeds  Seeds 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

1.655             636  954  222 

1,154             822  636  217 

1,170          1,130  870  438 

1,339          1,316  765  608 


Countries  of  Origin  and  Destination  in  1934 


Germany  

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  

Great  Britain  

France   

Czechoslovakia  

Sweden  

Finland  .   ' 

Poland,  Danzig  

Denmark  

Irish  Free  State  

Italy  

Hungary   . . 

Austria   .  . 

Spain  

Latvia  

Memel  and  Lithuania  

Canada   

Argentina  

United  States  

New  Zealand  

Australia  

Total  imports  and  exports,  January- 
August,  1935  


Imports 

Exports 

Grass 

Clover 

Grass 

Clover 

Seeds 

Seeds 

Seeds 

Seeds 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

136 

96 

247 

447 

27 

126 

255 

154 

759 

332 

157 

1 

26 

29 

27 

2 

5 

12.5 

5 

1.5 

2 

7 

"6.5 

31 

578 

180 

18 

2-5 

23 

2 

7 

2.5 

3 

1 

3 

38 

2 

2.5 

"  14 . 5 

'  '6.6 

5 

'26 

2.5 

8.5 

"i.e 

2 

37 

ios 

38 

19.4 

11.3 

'  4 

597 

801 

415 

220 

MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Though  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  Netherlands  is  now  one  of  protection 
and  assistance  to  producers,  the  supplying  of  grass  and  clover  seeds  is  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  received  aid  by  any  kind  of  government  subsidiza- 
tion. There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  importation,  production  or  exportation 
of  such  seeds,  nor  do  they  fall  under  any  marketing  scheme. 

Imports  of  all  origins  receive  the  same  tariff  treatment.  The  rate  of  duty 
is  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  both  clover  and  grass  seeds. 

Terms  of  sale  are  usually  for  agreement  between  the  parties  concerned  and 
dependent  upon  their  standing,  though  most  of  the  purchasing  is  done  by  a 
limited  number  of  reputable  firms  who  are  good  for  their  commitments.  Pay- 
ment is  often  made  against  the  delivery  of  shipping  documents.  There  are  no 
exchange  restrictions  in  Holland,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  alteration  in  this 
connection  is  imminent. 

For  the  guidance  of  possible  Canadian  seed  shippers,  notes  and  quotations 
on  the  various  types  are  as  outlined  hereinafter: — 

Red  Clover  Seed. — It  is  apparent  that  European  crops  will  be  sufficiently 
abundant  this  year,  so  that  imports  of  red  clover  seed  from  Canada  will  not  be 
necessary.  During  the  past  season  the  requirements  could  be  covered  entirely 
by  European  producers.  Average  quotations  were  40  fl.  per  100  kilos  (approxi- 
mately $26.80  per  220  pounds) .   This  season  prices  appear  to  be  slightly  higher. 
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Alsike. — Last  season  only  very  small  quantities  of  alsike  were  imported 
from  Canada  owing  to  the  very  high  prices  asked-  As  a  result  cheaper  European 
seeds  were  preferred,  although  the  latter  were  also  considered  to  be  high  in 
price.  Quotations  were  between  70  fl.  and  90  fl.  per  100  kilos  ($46.90  and  $60.30 
per  220  pounds).  This  year  the  European  seeds  will  be  cheaper,  about  60  fl. 
($40.20).  Canadian  prices  appear  to  be  fairly  high  again  and  far  above  the 
European  quotations,  so  that  no  large  imports  from  Canada  can  be  expected. 

Alfalfa  Seed. — Alfalfa  seed  of  Canadian  origin  has  never  been  used  in  the 
Netherlands  to  any  extent.  Consumers  here  have  always  shown  a  marked 
preference  for  the  French  "  Provencer  "  seed,  which  can  be  purchased  at  the 
present  time  for  slightly  more  than  40  fl.  per  100  kilos  ($26.80  per  220  pounds). 
During  the  last  few  years  Hungarian  seed  has  also  met  with  a  ready  demand, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  quoted  appreciably  higher  than  the  "  Provencer  " 
variety,  fairly  large  quantities  were  imported  from  Hungary  during  the  past 
season.  Seed  dealers  state  that  Canadian  alfalfa  is  inferior  in  quality  to  both 
the  French  and  Hungarian  product. 

Timothy  Seed. — After  having  been  quoted  at  high  prices  during  the  past 
season,  the  North  American  variety  is  now  being  offered  at  lower  figures.  It  is 
expected  that  large  quantities  will  be  purchased  because  of  its  excellent  quality, 
.abundance,  and  low  prices,  which  approximate  15  fl.  per  100  kilos  ($10.05  per 
220  pounds)  c.i.f.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  last  year,  much 
European  seed  was  imported,  but  since  the  American  variety  is  now  again  com- 
petitive, it  will  be.  preferred. 

Canadian  Bluegrass. — Prospects  for  this  seed  are  not  favourable  this  year 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  better-quality  bluegrass  seed  is  being  offered  by  United 
States  exporters  at  very  low  prices,  approximately  35  fl.  per  100  kilos  ($23.45 
per  220  pounds).  Last  year,  when  United  States  quotations  were  about  twice 
as  high,  possibilities  for  Canadian  bluegrass  were  greater.  This  variety,  how- 
ever, is  not  generally  known  in  the  Netherlands  and  there  are  practically  no 
imports. 

If  any  Canadian  exporters  are  interested  and  feel  they  can  compete  with 
the  prices  quoted  above,  the  Rotterdam  office  will  be  pleased  to  co-operate  in 
placing  them  in  touch  with  importers.  Offers  should  be  c.i.f.  Holland  ports  and 
accompanied  by  small  samples.  The  names  of  dealers  in  this  country  are  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  are  available  on 
application. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba;  Mr. 
H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  are  visiting  the  principal 
industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.    Their  itineraries  ar^  as  follows: — 

Mr-  McColl 

Vancouver  and  Victoria  ..Nov.  4  to  14  Brantford  Dec.  G 

New  Westminster  Nov.  15  Guelph  Dec.  7 

Winnipeg  Nov.  18  to  Dec.  2      Hamilton  Dec.  9 

London  Dec.  5  Toronto  and  district  . .  . .  Dec.  10  to  19 

Mr.  Poussette 

Fredericton  Nov.  1  Kingston  Nov.  26 

Montreal  district  and  Belleville  Nov.  27 

Eastern  Townships..   ..Nov.  2  to  19  Oshawa  Nov.  28 

Ottawa  Nov.  21  to  23  Toronto  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  13 

Brockville  Nov.  25 
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Mr.  Langley 


Toronto,  Weston,  Oak- 

ville,  Oshawa  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  18 

Guelph  Nov.  19 

Gait  Nov.  20 

Kitchener  Nov.  21 

Stratford  Nov.  22 

London  Nov.  25  and  26 


Sarnia  and  Windsor  . .  . .  Nov.  27 

Walkerville  Nov.  28 

Hamilton  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  2 

Brantford  Dec.  3 

Welland  Dec.  4 

St.  Catharines  Dec.  5 

Niagara  Falls  Dec.  6 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  for 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TRADE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES,   JANUARY   TO  JUNE 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  October  16,  1935.— The  export  trade  of  the  United  States 
for  the  January-to-June  period  of  1935  continues  at  practically  the  same  level 
as  in  1934. 

Analysis  by  individual  commodities  shows  an  increase  in  exports  of  manu- 
factured products  and  an  increase  in  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Con- 
tinued improvement  in  business  conditions  resulted  in  heavy  imports  of  materials 
for  domestic  industries;  the  drought  and  higher  domestic  prices  were  responsible 
for  the  heavy  increase  in  foodstuffs  imports. 

Total  exports  for  the  January-to-June  period  of  1935  amounted  to  $1,023,- 
981,000  as  compared  with  $1,036,053,000  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1934, 
a  decrease  of  1-2  per  cent.  Imports  amounted  to  $984,450,000  compared  with 
$831,200,000,  an  increase  of  18-4  per  cent.  Thus  the  total  trade  for  the  first 
half  of  1935  amounted  to  $2,008,431,000  as  compared  with  $1,867,253,000  in 
1934,  an  increase  of  7-5  per  cent. 

Customs  receipts  for  the  period  totalled  $163,829,000;  the  average  rate  of 
duty  was  41-5  per  cent.  Merchandise  imported  free  of  duty  constituted  59-8 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  this  being  the  smallest  percentage  of  free  goods 
since  1934. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MOVEMENTS 

Although  exports  for  the  first  half  of  1935  exceeded  imports  by  $39,531,000, 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  exceeded  exports  of  these  metals  by  $883,157,000, 
creating  an  excess  of  "  visible "  imports  (merchandise,  gold,  and  silver)  of 
$843,626,000.  For  the  corresponding  period  of  1934  the  "  visible  "  import  excess 
amounted  to  $645;962,000. 

Imports  of  gold  into  the  United  States  during  the  half-year  were  very 
heavy,  amounting  to  $805,389,000,  of  which  more  than  half,  amounting  to  $411,- 
288,000,  came  from  France.  The  United  Kingdom  shipped  $153,178;000,  and 
Canada  $44,697,000. 

Imports  of  silver  rose  to  unusually  high  levels;  the  total  for  the  half-year 
was  $91,226,000,  of  which  $65,763,000  is  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
$3,978,000  to  Canada. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORT  GROUPS 

Out  of  fifty  export  commodities  classified  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  twenty-eight  exceeded  their  1934  values.  Twenty-two  of  the 
twenty-eight  were  manufactured  products,  five  foodstuffs,  and  one  a  raw 
material.   The  following  are  the  twenty  chief  exports  according  to  value,  Janu- 
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ary  to  June,  inclusive,  1934  and  1935.  The  figures  in  parentheses  after  the  name 
of  the  commodity  indicates  the  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  domestic 
exports :—  Value  of  Exports 


Commodity  and  Rank 

J  anuary-June 

Per  Cpnt 

1935 

1934 

(r  O  I  X\   f\Y*  TjA<2*J 

I  1  T"i TV"i  'i  "nil  f  'l  /'■'("lii'/i/]    ri/"\f  f  An     (  T  A    ft  O?  \ 

fl*  1  A  C    "TT»  O  AAA 

$140,092,000 

$184,861,000 

— 21 .2 

Automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories,  except 

tivoo   (19  cior\ 

123,447,000 

106,727,000 

+  15.7 

l.oif  triKn  nnr\    (  1    ft  Of  \ 

O  G   A  T  / !  AAA 

36,4/6,000 

'  40,836,000 

—  10.7 

Electric  machinery  and  apparatus  (3.6%)  .  . 

Of*  OOP  AAA 

36,335,000 

30,839,000 

+  17.8 

T  .liliT-i/ri  f  i  nrr   /-kil     (9    Q  Ol  \ 

OO  Af*A  AAA 

2b,9o9,U(K) 

30,472,000 

—  4.9 

(  Tuna  nfltrnlftiim    i  9    7  07  \ 

OT  A i  ~i  X  AAA 

I  /,Uoo,UU0 

OO   Al  ,.  AAA 

23,014,000 

+ 17 . 6 

uciotunic,   iiapiiLiici.  <uiu  OLiiei    ugiix  piouucib 

(9  f .  %  "1 

Ofi   1  OA  AAA 

zo,lo0.0UU 

OO   OAO  AAA 

28,303,000 

7  7 

pr,nl    nnrl    nnl-o    (9  AO?„\ 

O  A    AOO  AAA 

24,083,000 

Ct  A    OOO  f\(\f\ 

24,388,000 

—  1.6 

Pefine'd  copper  in  ingots,  bars  or  other  forms 

n  q  of  \ 

in  0£ir:  aaa 

iy,ooo,ouo 

TA   ftAO  AAA 

19,598,000 

  1  .  L 

Boards,  planks  and  scantlings  fl.6%)    .  .   .  .  • 

i  a  tnh  aaa 

16,509,000 

~\  g  nr/1  AAA 

16,956,000 

9  ft 

Agricultural     machinery     and  implements 

14.414,000 

10.079,000 

|    /I  O  A 

Iron    and    steel    plates,    sheets,    skelp,  and 

strips  (1.4%)  .  .  .  

14,025,000 

16,295,000 

-13.9 

Iron    and    steel    scrap,    including  tin-plate 

12,502,000 

7,644,000 

+  63.6 

11,754,000 

10,411,000 

+  12.9 

Gas  and  fuel  oil  (1.1%)  

11,274,000 

14,278,000 

-21.0 

Po\ver-driven metal-working  machinery  (1.1%) 

11,114,000 

10,546,000 

+  5.4 

10,828,000 

15,051,000 

-28.1 

Cotton  cloth,  duck  and  tire  fabric  (1.1%).. 

10.705,000 

14,122,000 

-24.2 

8,397,000 

8.202,000 

+  2.4 

8,191,000 

7,417,000 

+  10.4 

Unmanufactured  cotton  is  still  the  leading  United  States  export,  with  auto- 
mobile parts  and  accessories  in  a  strong  second  position.  Cotton  exports  quan- 
titatively have  declined  considerably  owing  to  the  larger  purchases  abroad  of 
foreign  growths  because  of  the  price  differential,  and  the  high  domestic  value 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States  brought  about  by  Government  intervention.  The 
record  of  the  five  chief  cotton-importing  countries  indicates  that  United  States 
cotton  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  declined  by  27  per  cent,  France  by  52 
per  cent,  Germany  by  78  per  cent,  Italy  by  34  per  cent,  and  Japan  by  9  per 
cent.  Exports  of  automobiles,  parts  and  accessories,  constitute  12-3  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports.  There  have  been  very  large  increases  in  passenger  car 
shipments,  95,548  in  the  first  six  months  of  1935,  an  increase  of  20-6  per  cent 
and  of  58-8  per  cent  above  the  1930-34  average.  Exports  of  motor  trucks  and 
buses  registered  a  7-1  per  cent  decrease. 

Leaf  tobacco  exports  are  approximately  one-third  smaller  than  a  year  ago; 
cigarettes,  however,  show  a  substantial  gain.  Exports  of  leaf  tobaccos 
amounted  to  128,910,000  pounds,  a  decline  of  33-7  per  cent  from  1934  and 
37-8  per  cent  under  the  five-year  average. 

Exports  of  most  lines  of  machinery  record  considerable  gains,  the  group 
as  a  whole  making  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  over  the  1934  value.  Electrical 
machinery  increased  17*8  per  cent  in  value,  electric  household  refrigerators 
29-8  per  cent,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  43  per  cent,  track-laying 
tractors  35-2  per  cent,  and  lathes  46-4  per  cent. 

Exports  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  establish  a  new  record  with  shipments  of 
1,154,000  tons,  an  increase  of  56-2  per  cent  over  the  heavy  exports  of  last  year 
and  267-7  per  cent  above  the  five-year  average.  The  chief  purchasers  are 
Japan,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  indicating  a  shortage  of  raw  material 
for  the  steel  industries  of  these  countries. 

CHIEF  EXPORT  MARKETS 

An  analysis  of  the  United  States  exports  by  countries  shows  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  leading  purchasers  bought  more  in  the  first  six  months  of  1935  than 
in  the  corresponding  half  of  1934. 
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British  Empire. — The  United  Kingdom  maintained  first  place  as  the  largest 
purchaser,  but  the  margin  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  is  very- 
small,  the  former  taking  15-6  per  cent  and  the  latter  15-5  per  cent  of  the 
exports.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom amounted  to  $159,880,000,  or  7-1  per  cent  less  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1934.  Sales  to  Canada  totalled  $158,529,000,  an  increase  of  5-8  per  cent  over 
last  year.  Percentage  increases  to  the  following  countries  were:  Australia, 
41-2;  South  Africa,  23-1;  India,  20-4;  New  Zealand,  24-6;  and  Hongkong, 
38-1. 

Europe. — Decreased  cotton  purchases  and  trade  restrictions  continue  to 
militate  against  exports.  Heavy  decreases  are  recorded,  particularly  to  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Latin  America. — With  but  few  exceptions,  exports  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries showed  substantial  increases.  Mexico  was  first  with  purchases  totalling 
$32,731,000,  and  Cuba  followed  with  $28,541,000. 

Asia. — Exports  to  Japan — the  third  leading  market — amounted  to  $92,- 
327,000,  an  increase  of  1-9  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  fifteen  chief  countries  to  which  United  States  exports 
are  made.  The  figures  within  parentheses  following  the  name  of  the  country 
indicate  the  percentage  of  total  exports  taken  by  that  country  in  the  1935 
period: — 

Value  of  U.S.  Exports 
January  to  June 
Country  and  Rank  1935  1934 

United  Kingdom  (15.6%)   $159,880,000  $172,058,000 

Canada  (15.5%)   158.529.000  150.056,000 

Japan  (9.0%)   92,327,000  90,624,000 

France  (4  8%)   49,168.000  63,120,000 

Germany  (3.3%)   33,671,000  70,841,000 

Italy  (3  3%)   33.282,000  31,096,000 

Mexico  (3  2%)    32,731,000  26,368,000 

Cuba  (2.8%)   28,541.000  21,400,000 

Australia  (2.7%)   27.249,000  19,298,000 

Belgium  (2.6%)   26.819.000  27.141,000 

Philippine  Islands  (2.5%)   25.748.000  24.235,000 

British  South  Africa   (2.4%)   24,899.000  20,207,000 

Netherlands  (2.4%)   24,344.000  28,505,000 

Argentina  (2.3%)    23,668,000  19.894.000 

China  (2.2%)  .   22,668,000  37,891,000 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  DOMINATE  IMPORTS 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  January-to-June  period  of  1935  was 
$984,450,000  as  compared  with  $831,201,000  for  the  corresponding  1934  period, 
an  18-4  per  cent  increase.  The  following  are  the  twenty  chief  imports  accord- 
ing to  value: — 

Value  of  Imports 
January  to  June  Per  Cent 

Commodity  and  Rank  1935  1934       Gain  or  Loss 

Cane  sugar  (7.5%)   $73,496,000       $65,892,000  +11.5 

Coffee    7  4%    73.306.000         71.292,000       +  2.8 

Crude  rubber!  including  iatex  (6.3%)   61,584  000         50.214,000  +22.6 

Tfnw  <?ilk  C4  1%)    40.624,000         37,816,000        +  /.4 

Standard  newsprint  paper  (3.9%)  ,         38,083.000        36.567.000       +  4.1 

Tin  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  etc.  (3.7%)   36,670,000        23,097,000  +58.8 


UndSSd^Bsedfurs  (2.5%)  ........  25.891.000 

Raw  hides  and  skins,  except  furs  (2.1%)  ....  20,204.000  22.639,000  -10.8 

Burlaps  (1.6%)  ^   }?>?Si'2SX  iniiinnn  til'* 

Cocoaf or  cacao,  beans  (1.6%)   i^n'nnn  ^3000  3*6 

TWillpH  liauors  (I  6%)    15.320.000  15.893.000  —  d.tl 

Bananas  (15%)    14,539,000  12,049,000  +20.7 

C°PPconW)  Tri?)^          regUlUS  •  .(C°PPe-  13.462.000  13.559.000  -  0.7 

F^^SUofsoda  (1 ,*)  12.050.000  12.105.000  -.5 

Crude  petroleum                    ••   in^onnn  7insnnn  4-540 


29.867,000         27,670,000       +  7. 
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Imports  into  the  United  States  for  the  first  half  of  1935  were  56  •  1  per  cent 
agricultural  products;  and  almost  three-fourths  of  the  leading  products  regis- 
tered increases  by  value  over  1934.  The  gains  recorded  in  agricultural  products 
are  extraordinarily  large,  especially  in  feedstuffs,  which  were  attracted  to 
the  United  States  by  high  internal  prices  following  the  1934  drought.  Of  chief 
interest  to  Canada  were  the  imports  of  standard  newsprint  paper,  which 
amounted  to  $38,083,000  as  compared  with  $36,567,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1934.  These  amounted  to  2,200,000,000  pounds  and  are  among  the 
heaviest  on  record,  being  exceeded  only  in  1929  and  1930.  Newsprint  imports 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  exceeded  the  five-year  average,  1930-34,  by  10-7 
per  cent. 

Imports  of  copper  ores,  concentrates,  and  regulus  amounted  to  205,916,000 
pounds,  which  is  higher  than  the  1934  amount  and  158-6  per  cent  above  the 
five-year  average.  Wood-pulp  imports  declined  very  slightly  below  last  year, 
although  pulpwood  imports  increased  by  40-9  per  cent. 

Imports  of  wheat  for  the  half-year  amounted  to  12,179,000  bushels,  117-3 
per  cent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  half  of  1934.  By-product  wheat  feeds 
imported  totalled  182,000  tons,  an  increase  of  225-8  per  cent  over  1934  and 
137-9  per  cent  above  the  five-year  average.  The  total  value  of  wheat  imported 
for  the  January-June  period  was  $9,284,000  as  compared  with  $3,615,000  in  1934, 
an  increase  of  56-8  per  cent.  Receipts  of  oats  amounted  to  10,055,000  bushels, 
most  of  which  was  imported  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year.  Heavy 
increases  in  imports  of  cattle  were  recorded,  shipments  amounting  to  230,581 
head  valued  at  $6,369,000  having  been  made,  compared  with  a  value  of  $641,000 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1934,  an  increase  of  893-6  per  cent. 

CHIEF  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  following  table  gives  the  fifteen  chief  sources  of  supply  in  order  of 
importance,  January  to  June,  1934  and  1935.  Figures  in  parentheses  following 
the  name  of  a  country  indicate  percentage  of  total  imports  taken  from  that 
-country: — 

Value  of  U.S.  Imports 
January  to  June 


Country  and  Rank 

1935 

1934 

Canada  (13.2%)  

..   ..  $130,105,000 

$102,073,000 

United  Kingdom  (7.0%)  

69,204,000 

57,171,000 

British  Malaya  (7.0%)  .  .  .  

..  ..  68,799,000 

53,490,000 

Japan  (6.9%)  

68,259,000 

59,588,000 

Cuba  (5.8%)  

56,908.000 

17,825,000 

....  50,785,000 

73,392,000 

Brazil  (4.8%)  

47,395,000 

44,059,000 

Germany  (3.7%)  

36,817,000 

36,277,000 

Argentina  (3.1%)  

....  30,676,000 

16,101,000 

China  (3.1%)  

30,630,000 

24,176,000 

British  India  (3.0%)  

29,562,000 

29,551,000 

France  (2.8%)  

....  27.472,000 

29,353,000 

Netherlands  India  (2.6%)  

.  .   .  .  26,047,000 

20,832,000 

Colombia  (2.6%)  

.  .   .  .  25,288,000 

27,611,000 

Mexico  (2.3%)  

....  22,358,000 

19,065,000 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Canada  is  in  a  strong  position. 
Imports  from  the  Dominion  were  the  largest  since  1931  and  amounted  to  $130,- 
105,000,  an  increase  of  27-5  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  in  second  place, 
is  only  about  one-half  that  from  Canada  and  amounted  to  $69,204,000,  an 
increase  of  21  per  cent  over  the  1934  period. 

A  later  report  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  distribution  of  Canadian  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  Foreign  Commerce  Department,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  D.C.,  for  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  above  report. 
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MARKET  FOR  LINGONBERRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  October  15,  1935. — Lingonberries,  or  foxberries,  are  slightly 
smaller  than  cranberries,  which  they  resemble  in  appearance  but  are  slightly 
less  acrid  in  taste.  They  are  very  popular  with  the  Scandinavian  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  who  consume  them  as  a  winter  preserve.  At  one  time 
these  were  imported  from  Sweden,  but  the  shipments  arrived  in  such  poor  con- 
dition that  the  trade  was  transferred  almost  entirely  to  Newfoundland.  Imports 
are  small  because  of  the  natural  limits  of  the  market.  There  are  no  official 
figures  available,  but  dealers  estimate  that  the  total  consumption  in  the  United 
States  may  be  between  5,000  and  8,000  barrels.  Some  firms  have  placed  the 
estimate  at  a  lower  figure.  The  trade  is  distributed  mainly  between  New  York 
and  Chicago,  with  the  latter  city  receiving  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
imports.  Relatively  minor  shipments  are  stated  to  find  their  way  to  Boston, 
Duluth,  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  New  York  there  are  four  firms  who  import  these  berries  for  resale. 
An  equal  number  of  firms  operate  in  Chicago.  Contracts  for  quantities  are 
usually  placed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  for  shipment  September-October,  for 
the  season  which  extends  between  October  and  February. 

The  berries  are  packed  in  new  barrels  which  contain  about  20  quarts  of 
water  and  from  75  to  80  quarts  of  berries.  There  is  just  sufficient  water  present 
to  prevent  the  berries  from  crushing.  The  net  weight  of  the  fruit  on  packing 
should  be  between  102  and  103  pounds.  The  fruit  should  not  be  too  ripe,  and 
free  from  leaves,  twigs,  and  worms.    Cleanliness  in  packing  is  very  important. 

Prices  over  the  last  few  years  have  averaged  around  $5  a  barrel  f.o.b. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  This  season  prices  paid  were  between  $5  and  $5.25 
f.o.b.  St.  John's.  To  this  was  added  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  or  about 
$1.25  per  100  pounds,  plus  freight.  A  delivered  Chicago  price,  duty  paid,  for 
a  barrel  costing  $5.25  f.o.b.  St.  John's  would  be  about  $7.50. 

Dealers  report  that  in  normal  years  Newfoundland  can  easily  meet  the  full 
requirements  of  this  market.  This  year  some  difficulty  was  experienced,  due 
to  worms  being  found  in  certain  shipments. 

Any  Canadian  firm  wishing  to  have  the  names  of  either  New  York  or 
Chicago  dealers  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 25  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  BRAZIL  IN  1934 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  milreis  in  1934  was  7-1  cents;  in  1933  it  was  7-9  cents. 
Conversions  at  these  rates  have  been  made  into  dollar  equivalents) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  26,  1935. — In  this  report  an  endeavour  will  be 
made  to  indicate  the  present  trend  of  trade  in  Brazil  as  illustrated  by  the 
imports  of  specific  commodities.  The  choice  of  these  commodities  has  been 
governed  by  two  considerations.  First,  commodities  in  which  Canada  is  already 
doing  business  on  the  Brazilian  market;  and  secondly,  commodities  in  which 
the  Dominion  has  an  interest  and  might  export  to  Brazil  in  the  future. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Brazil  classifies  imports  of  agricultural  implements  into  six  main  divisions: 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  n.o.p.;  seeding  machines;  shovels,  hoes, 
axes,  etc.;  ploughs,  ploughing  apparatus  and  parts  thereof;  tractors;  threshing 
machines. 
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In  non-specified  agricultural  machinery — $247,279  in  1934  compared  with 
$880,000  in  1933 — Canada  is  not  listed  as  a  supplier.  The  United  States  has 
by  far  the  greatest  share  of  the  market,  supplying  to  the  value  of  $219,294,  fol- 
lowed by  Germany  with  $16,000. 

Seeding  machines — $8,164  in  1934  as  against  $4,000  in  1933 — are  almost 
entirely  from  the  United  States;  but  hoes,  shovels,  etc. — $1,362,558  as  against 
$1,760,000— are  fairly  well  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  ($886,000), 
Germany  ($314,000),  and  the  United  States  ($139,000).  Practically  all  the 
industrial  countries  of  Europe  supplied  small  quantities,  and  Japan  shipped 
last  year  to  the  value  of  $2,400. 

Ploughs,  ploughshares,  plough  parts,  etc. — $208,948  in  1934  as  against  $86,150 
—are  supplied  mainly  by  the  United  States  ($153,000),  Germany  ($46,000), 
and  Great  Britain  ($10,000). 

In  tractors — $185,011  as  against  $110,000 — the  United  States  is  credited 
with  $169,000,  other  items  representing  only  one  or  two  machines  from  Ger- 
many, England,  Italy,  and  re-exports  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

In  threshing  machines — $229,590  as  against  $35,000 — the  United  States  is 
credited  with  $206,000,  the  United  Kingdom  with  $16,000,  Belgium  with  $4,000, 
and  Germany  with  $2,000. 

Although  Canada  is  not  listed  in  the  statistics  as  being  a  source  of  supply 
of  agricultural  implements  to  Brazil,  shipments  are  being  made.  Canadian 
figures  indicate  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1934-35  ploughs  and  parts  thereof  were 
shipped  to  Brazil  to  the  value  of  $8,517,  spades  and  shovels  to  the  value  of 
$896,  and  agricultural  implements  n.o.p.  to  the  value  of  $2,933. 

The  market  for  agricultural  implements  in  Brazil  is  one  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  compete.  In  order  to  assist  the  agriculturists,  the  Government  has 
undertaken  to  supply  to  any  farmer  machinery  and  implements,  of  whatever 
type  he  needs,  at  cost  price  on  extended  and  lenient  terms  of  payment.  As 
a  result  independent  agricultural  implement  dealers  are  to  a  large  extent 
ceasing  to  function,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  such  materials. 

ALUMINIUM 

In  1934  aluminium  sheet  was  imported  into  Brazil  to  the  value  of  $290,000. 
The  greatest  source  of  supply  is  Switzerland  ($123,000),  followed  by  Germany 
($76,000),  Norway  ($61,000),  and  Canada.  Imports  of  aluminium  manufac- 
tures were  valued  at  $11,926.  The  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan  were  the  contributing  countries. 

CEMENT 

There  is  a  well-established  and  growing  cement  industry  in  Brazil,  and 
imports  have  decreased  from  a  total  of  535,276  metric  tons  in  1929  to  125,702 
metric  tons  ($1,091,000)  in  1934.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  supplier — 
42,000  tons  valued  at  $289,000 — followed  by  Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  with  over  $100,000  each,  and  France,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan, 
Norway,  and  Poland. 

CHEESE 

Brazil  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  importer  of  cheese.  There  is  a 
well-established  local  industry  which  produces  cheese,  principally  of  a  mild- 
cream  oi-  skimmed-milk  variety.  Brazilian  cheese  resembles  closely  certain 
types  of  Dutch  cheese  and  processed  cheese  as  produced  in  Canada.  In  1934 
the  imports  totalled  160,000  kilos  valued  at  $117,000.  These  are  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  strong  Continental  cheese.  Italy  is  credited  with  127,000 
kilos  valued  at  $85,500,  followed  by  Switzerland  with  $9,700.  Stilton  from 
England  accounts  for  some  $6,000. 
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PRESERVED  MILK. 

Although  Canada  is  not  credited  in  Brazilian  statistics  with  being  a 
shipper  of  preserved  milk  to  Brazil,  certain  Canadian  brands  are  sold  in  fair 
quantity  on  this  market.  Imports  in  1934  amounted  to  113,000  kilos  valued  at 
$104,000:  Germany,  $49,000;  the  United  States,  $40,000;  the  United  Kingdom, 
$9,000;  and  Italy,  $5,000. 

COAL  AND  COKE 

In  1934,  1,135,000  metric  tons  of  coal  and  coal  products  were  imported 
valued  at  $6,305,000  compared  with  1,292,000  metric  tons  valued  at  $7,200,000 
in  1933.  Of  the  1934  imports,  coal  represented  $5,892,000,  coke  $238,000,  and 
briquettes  and  other  compressed  coal  $174,000.  Coal  was  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  value  of  $3,847,000;  the  United  States,  $482,000;  and 
Germany,  $387,000.  Belgium,  Holland,  Uruguay,  and  Norway  were  other 
shippers.  Of  briquettes,  the  total  was  made  up  of  shipments  from  Great 
Britain  ($139,000)  and  Germany.  The  latter  country  ($114,000)  and  the  United 
Kingdom  ($104,000)  shipped  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  coke  and  Belgium  and 
Holland  the  remainder. 

The  decrease  which  is  recorded  in  the  imports  of  coal  into  Brazil  is  due,  to 
a  large  extent,  to  the  growing  consumption  of  electrical  power  in  industry  and 
to  the  use  of  fuel  oil  both  in  steam  plant  and  motor  equipment. 

COPPER 

Copper  wire  uninsulated  for  electrical  purposes,  49,000  kilos  ($18,000) ; 
copper  wire  for  other  purposes,  106,000  kilos  ($44,000) ;  insulated  copper  wire, 
203,000  kilos  ($86,000);  manufactures  of  copper,  2,000,000  kilos  ($531,000); 
and  tubes  and  pipes,  423,000  kilos  ($166,000),  constituted  the  imports  of  copper 
in  1934.  With  the  exception  of  insulated  copper  wire,  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many supplied  the  major  requirements  of  this  market,  the  United  States  fol- 
lowing in  those  items  destined  for  electrical  use.  Belgium  and  France  supplied 
the  remainder. 

CORDAGE 

Of  the  $14,667,000  worth  of  cordage,  which  is  all  that  Brazil  imported  in 
1934,  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  $8,000  and  the  United  States  with 
$5,700,  the  remainder  coming  from  Germany  and  Italy. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Brazil  has  a  well-developed  cotton  industry,  large 
quantities  of  cotton  goods,  particularly  yarns  and  unbleached  fabrics,  are 
imported.  These  were  valued  at  $1,611,000  in  1934,  of  which  the  United  King- 
dom ($582,000),  Germany  ($239,000),  the  United  States  ($190,000),  and 
Switzerland  ($160,000)  were  the  largest  suppliers.  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium 
were  among  the  other  contributing  countries. 

FISH 

Brazilian  waters  abound  in  many  types  of  edible  fish,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
capital  and  organization,  it  is  available  onlv  in  maritime  centres.  As  a  result, 
imports  of  dry  codfish  are  considerable,  18,793,000  kilos  ($2,606,000)  in  1934 
as  against  26,162,000  kilos  ($3,448,000)  in  1933  and  26,240,000  kilos  ($3,050,- 
000)  in  1932. 

Codfish  is  valued  because  of  its  keeping  qualities,  ease  of  handling,  and 
relatively  low  price.  As  a  general  rule,  the  bulk  consumer  of  codfish  is  that  part 
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of  the  population  with  the  least  buying  power,  and  every  increase  in  the  cost 
decreases  the  ability  to  purchase.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  average  price 
for  codfish  during  1934  rose  from  163  milreis  or  $11.57  a  case  of  58  kilos  to 
190  milreis  or  $13.50  by  the  end  of  the  year — the  average  price  was  $12.50 — the 
decrease  in  the  consumption  may  be  understood.  The  largest  shippers  of  codfish 
to  Brazil  are  Newfoundland,  9,601,000  kilos  ($1,184,000) ;  the  United  Kingdom, 
5,577,000  kilos  ($839,000);  and  Norway,  3,012,000  kilos  ($487,000).  Canadian 
figures  show  total  shipments  in  the  fiscal  year  1934-35  of  5,957  cwts.  ($36,615). 
Brazilian  figures,  however,  credit  Canada  with  only  $14,000,  and  the  United. 
States  with  $30,000. 

Of  other  fish — dried,  smoked,  salted,  etc. — imports  amounted  to  478,000 
kilos  ($148,000).  Brazilian  figures  do  not  indicate  that  Canada  is  participating 
in  this  trade,  but  Canadian  figures  give  1,292  cwts.  ($7,313)  as  having  been 
shipped  to  Brazil  in  the  fiscal  year  1934-35,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
8,000  kilos  ($4,600)  credited  to  the  United  States.  Spain,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Holland,  and  Portugal  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  which  include  pickled 
herrings,  haddock,  hake,  and  smoked  herring. 

The  people  of  Brazil  are  very  fond  of  small  fish  such  as  sardines.  In 
1934  canned  or  bottled  fish  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  696,000  kilos  ($203,- 
000).   Portugal  shipped  to  the  value  of  $178,000  and  Spain  $21,000. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

During  1934  imports  of  flour  of  wheat  reached  the  highest  total  since  1930. 
In  that  year  152,000,000  kilos  at  a  total  value  of  92,000  contos  were  imported, 
and  in  1934,  98,654,000  kilos  valued  at  50,000,000  contos  or  $3,527,000.  In  1931 
the  United  States  supplied  over  one-half  of  the  total  imports  of  flour.  In  1934, 
however,  it  was  little  over  10  per  cent,  the  leading  position  having  been  taken 
by  Argentina  with  60,816,000  kilos  ($2,215,000),  followed  by  the  United  States 
with  16,482,000  kilos  ($803,000)  and  Uruguav  with  12,500,000  kilos  ($510,000). 
Germany  and  France  are  the  only  other  shippers  mentioned.  Canadian  figures, 
however,  show  that  6,788  barrels  ($27,470)  were  shipped  to  Brazil  in  the  fiscal 
year  1934-35  as  against  338  barrels  ($1,230)  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1934.  The  decrease  that  has  taken  place  in  the  imports  of  flour  into  Brazil 
since  1930  is  more  or  less  the  direct  result  of  the  development  of  a  large  milling 
industry  which  was  initiated  primarily  by  English  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by 
Brazilian  capital.  Prices  of  Rio-milled  flour  in  sacks  of  44  kilos  (96-8  pounds) 
averaged  from  38  to  40  milreis  or  from  $2.69  to  $2.84,  with  a  2  per  cent  discount 
for  cash  payment,  and  Sao  Paulo-milled  flour  from  34  to  37  milreis  or  about 
$2.41  to  $2.62,  with  the  same  discount  conditions.  Flour  of  Argentine  origin 
averaged  5-20  pesos  c.i.f.  Rio  or  $2.18,  with  the  centavo  figured  at  the  gold 
parity.   Imports  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  almost  8  milreis  per  bag  of  44  kilos. 

ELECTRICAL  GOODS 

Electrical  industrial  apparatus  such  as  dynamos,  motors,  and  transformers 
represent  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  of  electrical  apparatus:  imports 
of  these  were  valued  at  $1,200,000  in  1934.  The  principal  contributors  were: 
the  United  States  ($355,000),  Germany  ($341,000),  the  United  Kingdom  ($223,- 
000),  and  Sweden  ($167,000),  with  small  amounts  credited  to  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland.  Canada  is  not  shown  as  having  shipped  electrical  industrial 
apparatus  to  Brazil  in  1934,  although  Canadian  figures  indicate  that  electrical 
apparatus  n.o.p.  was  shipped  to  the  value  of  $9,209  in  the  fiscal  year  1934-35. 

Porcelain  insulators  might  be  considered  as  electrical  apparatus:  of  the 
total  imports  of  $48,000  in  1934,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  $29,000  and 
Germany  with  $11,000.  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Portugal  supplied 
the  remainder. 
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FURS  AND  PELTS 

Although  Brazil  is  primarily  tropical  and  semi-tropical,  furs  are  worn  exten- 
sively: total  imports  in  1934  were  valued  at  12,000  contos  or  $897,000,  the 
highest  since  1929,  when  the  figure  was  19,000  contos  or  $2,361,000. 

The  silver  fox  is  most  appreciated  in  this  market.  Purchases  are  made 
through  London,  Antwerp,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  New  York.  It  is  believed 
that  most  of  them  are  of  Canadian  origin.  Other  furs  which  are  appreciated 
in  Brazil,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  are  other  types  of  fox  and  marten  and  mink. 
Beaver,  muskrat,  and  dyed  furs  are  imported  to  only  a  small  extent. 

IRON  PIPES  AND  TUBING 

Under  this  heading  products  to  the  value  of  slightly  over  $2,000,000  were 
imported  in  1934.  With  the  exception  of  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Revolution,  during  which  industry  was  slowed  up,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  import  of  iron  pipes  and  tubes.  Imports  from  Belgium — for 
many  years  the  principal  source  of  supply — were  valued  at  $666,000,  followed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  ($459,000),  the  United  States  ($402,000),  Germany 
($366,000),  and  Holland  ($181,000).  Canada  was  credited  with  small  ship- 
ments during  the  years  1930  to  1932,  but  none  in  1933  or  1934.  Canadian  statis- 
tics, however,  indicate  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1934-35  the  value  of  tubes  shipped 
to  Brazil  was  $23,457  as  against  $16,537  during  the  fiscal  year  1933-34. 

TACKS  AND  NAILS 

The  total  value  of  the  tacks  and  nails  imported  in  1934  was  $246,000,  Ger- 
many accounting  for  $174,000,  Great  Britain  for  $47,000,  and  the  United  States 
for  $16,000.    Smaller  amounts  were  credited  to  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Portugal. 

BARBED  WIRE 

Imports  of  barbed  wire  in  1934  were  valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  of  which 
$459,000  was  credited  to  the  United  States,  $341,000  to  Germany,  and  $273,000 
to  Belgium.  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  Uruguay  were  the  other  sources  of 
supply. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  WIRE,  N.O.P. 

Iron  and  steel  wire  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $1,500,000  in  1934.  Ger- 
many ($743,000),  Belgium  ($346,000),  the  United  States  ($322,000),  the  United 
Kingdom  ($86,000),  and  Holland  ($20,000)  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

RAILS 

In  1934  there  was  purchased  the  greatest  tonnage  of  rails  since  1929,  in 
which  year  82,000  metric  tons  were  imported  at  a  cost  of  38,000  contos.  In 
1934  the  tonnage  was  89,000  at  a  total  value  of  51,000  contos  or  $3,600,000. 
The  United  States,  51,000  tons  ($2,000,000) ;  Holland,  24,000  tons  ($955,000) ; 
Belgium,  7,000  tons  ($320,000)  ;  the  United  Kingdom,  2,000  tons  ($151,000) ; 
Danzig,  4,000  tons  ($147,000) ;  Germany,  557  tons  ($34,000) ;  and  France,  269 
tons  ($13,000),  were  the  contributing  countries. 

LEATHER 

Imports  of  leather  are  divided  into  two  categories:  hides,  skins,  and  leather 
n.o.p.;  and  kid  leather.  In  the  first  category  230,000  kilos  valued  at  $920,000 
were  imported,  of  which  Germany  and  the  United  States  supplied  60  per  cent, 
the  values  being  respectively  $580,000  and  $128,000.    Great  Britain  was  in 
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third  place  with  $80,000.  Argentina,  Belgium,  France,  and  Holland  each  sup- 
plied quantities  varying  in  value  between  $30,000  and  $45,000. 

Imports  of  kid  leather  were  valued  at  $46,000,  of  which  $14,000  is  credited 
to  Italy,  $12,000  to  Germany,  $7,000  to  France,  $5,000  to  England,  $4,000  to 
Spain,  and  $2,000  to  the  United  States. 

MALT 

Brazilian  imports  of  malt,  after  being  slowed  up  by  the  Revolution,  are 
slowly  increasing.  In  1934,  13,000  metric  tons  valued  at  $99,000  were  imported, 
about  the  same  as  in  1933.  Germany,  7,000  tons  ($582,000) ;  Italy,  2,000  tons 
($49,000);  and  the  United  States,  1,000  tons  ($59,000),  were  the  chief  sources 
of  supply.  Canada  is  credited  with  $21,000.  Canadian  figures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1934-35  almost  correspond.  Hungary,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia are  other  suppliers. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRUCKS 

During  1934,  7,766  passenger  automobiles  valued  at  $4,108,000  were  im- 
ported into  Brazil.  The  United  States  shipped  7,586  units  ($3,945,000),  Ger- 
many 84  units  ($80,000),  the  United  Kingdom  51  units  ($46,000),  Italy  19  units 
($17,000),  and  France  12  units  ($11,000). 

Of  the  7,407  trucks  valued  at  $3,601,000,  the  United  States  supplied  7,054 
($3,239,000),  the  United  Kingdom  129  ($121,000),  Sweden  87  ($116,000),  Ger- 
many 60  ($74,000)  j  and  Holland  76  ($46,000). 

OATS 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  ot  oats  imported  into  Brazil  as 
compared  with  1933,  in  which  year  508  tons  valued  at  397  contos  were  imported. 
In  1934,  however,  the  total  was  1,536  tons  valued  at  563  contos  or  $40,000. 
Chile  supplied  692  tons  ($11,000),  Argentina  683  tons  ($19,000),  and  Great 
Britain  152  tons  ($10,000) . 

POTATOES 

Imports  of  potatoes  have  decreased  from  a  total  of  40,500  tons  in  1929  to 
3,400  tons  in  1934.  The  values  also  decreased  from  15,000  contos  to  1,900 
contos.  In  1934  the  dollar  value  of  the  imports  was  reckoned  at  $135,000, 
Argentina  with  1,900  tons  ($66,000)  and  Holland  with  1,000  tons  ($45,000) 
practically  controlling  the  market.  Germany  was  credited  with  216  tons  ($13,000) 
and  Belgium  with  165  tons  ($9,000). 

PAPER  AND  PULP 

In  1934  Brazil  practically  regained  the  tonnage  in  newsprint  imports 
reached  prior  to  the  Revolution  in  1929,  in  which  year  41,908  tons  valued  at 
26,000  contos  or  $641,000  were  imported.  In  the  past  year  40,422  tons  valued 
at  20,200  contos  or  $1,718,000  were  imported.  Finland  and  Norway  continued 
to  be  Brazil's  chief  suppliers,  there  having  been  received  respectively  from  these 
two  countries  14,800  tons  valued  at  $582,000  and  9,867  tons  valued  at  $420,000. 
Canada,  according  to  Brazilian  figures,  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  an  impor- 
tant supplier  and  occupied  third  place  with  5,930  tons  valued  at  $211,000. 
Canadian  statistics,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  total  of  117,983  cwts.  valued  at 
$222,486  for  the  fiscal  year  1934-35.  Sweden  and  Germany  are  credited  with 
4,600  tons  ($200,000)  and  3,400  tons  ($201,000)  respectively.  Holland,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Austria  shipped  small  amounts. 

Two  classes  of  newsprint  paper  are  imported  into  Brazil.  One,  which  bears 
the  watermark  of  the  publisher,  is  admitted  duty  free,  whereas  paper  bearing 
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a  waterline  or  no  watermark  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  80  reis  per  kilo.  The  price 
in  1934  for  watermarked  paper  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  $42.50 
per  ton  and  from  European  countries  £9  5s.  Unwatermarked  paper  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  quoted  at  $42  and  from  European  countries  at  £8  10s. 

Other  paper,  including  writing,  wrapping,  and  bond  paper,  etc.,  was  imported 
to  the  value  of  $77,700,  representing  291,000  kilos.  This  item  is  fairly  well 
divided  between  Germany  ($20,000),  Austria  ($15,000),  the  United  Kingdom 
($12,000),  Holland  ($10,000),  and  the  United  States  ($9,000).  Belgium,  Italy, 
Japan,  Norway,  and  Sweden  were  other  contributors.  Brazil  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing a  local  industry  for  the  production  of  this  class  of  paper,  and  imports  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  decrease.  A  plant  for  the  production  of  newsprint  to 
supply  the  local  market  is  likely  to  be  established  at  an  early  date. 

At  the  present  time  Brazil  has  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  outside  coun- 
tries for  the  supply  of  wood-pulp.  As  a  result  the  1934  imports  of  this  com- 
modity amounted  to  704,000  tons  valued  at  $3,135,000.  Imports  have  increased 
from  a  total  of  49,600  tons  in  1929  to  66,520  tons  in  1933.  Although  Canada 
does  not  appear  in  Brazilian  statistics  as  a  supplier  of  wood-pulp  to  this  market, 
Canadian  figures  show  that,  commencing  in  the  fiscal  year  1933-34,  the  total  of 
11,000  cwts.  valued  at  $16,000  was  imported,  and  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  total 
was  24,220  cwts.  valued  at  $42,385.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply  with  227,000  tons  ($957,000),  followed  by  Sweden  with  20,000  tons 
($853,000),  Germany  with  15,000  tons  ($664,000) ,  Finland  with  4,500  tons 
($201,000),  Holland  with  4,700  tons  ($193,000),  Norwav  with  5,000  tons 
($178,000),  and  the  United  States  with  480  tons  ($22,000),  which  probably 
represent  Canadian  shipments. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

In  1934  Brazil's  imports  of  paints  amounted  to  857,000  kilos  valued  at 
$375,000,  and  of  varnishes  to  155,000  kilos  valued  at  $92,000.  The  United  States 
was  the  largest  supplier  of  paints  with  500,000  kilos  ($253,000),  followed  by 
Great  Britain  with  280,000  kilos  ($62,000),  Germany  ($24,800),  Holland 
($14,900),  and  Belgium  ($14,300). 

The  United  States  was  also  the  largest  shipper  of  varnish  ($34,000),  fol- 
lowed by  Great  Britain  ($21,000),  Germany  ($12,000),  Holland  ($11,000),  Bel- 
gium ($9,000),  Denmark  ($3,000),  and  France  ($1,000). 

LEAD 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  imports  of  pig  lead  over  the  last 
three  years,  from  5,500  tons  in  1932  to  6,000  tons  in  1933  and  8,400  tons  ($526,- 
000)  in  1934.  In  1934  Canada  occupied  third  place  with  a  total  of  2,000  tons 
($117,000).  Canadian  statistics  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  shipments  of 
this  product  to  Brazil.  In  the  fiscal  year  1931-32  shipments  of  29,000  cwts. 
($54,000)  were  recorded,  and  in  the  calendar  year  1934  imports  totalled  61,000 
cwts.  ($114,000).  Spain  is  the  most  important  source  of  supply  with  2,400  tons 
valued  at  $142,000,  followed  by  Great  Britain  with  1,800  tons  valued  at  $133,000, 
the  United  States  with  $81,000,  Belgium  with  $27,000,  Germany  with  $12,000, 
and  Uruguay  with  $3,000. 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

Although  Brazil  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  producers  of  raw  rubber,  pro- 
cessing has  not  yet  been  largely  developed  and,  as  a  result,  she  still  has  to 
depend  on  outside  suppliers  for  the  greater  portion  of  her  requirements.  Imports 
of  tires  and  tubes  for  motor  cars  represented  $1,800,000  in  1934.  The  principal 
sources  of  supply  were  the  United  States  ($877,000),  the  United  Kingdom  ($348.- 
000),  Italy  ($346,000),  France  ($73,000),  and  Germany  ($51,000).    Japan  is 
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now  entering  the  market,  shipping  to  the  value  of  $2,600.  Although  Brazilian 
figures  do  not  credit  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  of  tires  and  tubes,  Canadian 
statistics  indicate  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1934-35  the  value  of  such  products 
shipped  reached  the  total  of  $467,809,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  value  of 
shipments  during  the  fiscal  year  1933-34,  but  considerably  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  exports. 

Of  other  manufactured  rubber  goods,  Brazil  imported  to  the  value  of 
$267,000  in  1934,  of  which  the  greater  proportion  came  from  Germany  ($95,000), 
followed  by  the  United  States  ($64,000),  Great  Britain  ($36,000),  Italy. 
($29,000),  and  France  ($27,000).  Canadian  statistics  show  total  shipments  of 
$7,204  in  the  fiscal  year  1934-35. 

SILK  YARN 

Of  the  $3,000,000  worth  of  silk  yarn  imported  in  1934,  Italy,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  France  were  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

WHEAT 

Brazil  is  not  a  large  wheat-producing  country  and,  as  a  result,  there  is  a 
heavy  importation.  During  the  five  years  1929  to  1933  imports  were  as  follows: 
1929,  746,000  metric  tons  (£7,644,000)  ;  1930,  648,000  tons  (£6,068,000)  ;  1931, 
795,000  tons  (£4,180,000);  1932,  772,000  tons  '  (£3,605,000) ;  and  1933,  850,000 
tons  (£3,318,000) .  In  1934  the  imports  decreased  in  quantity  slightly  to  a  total 
of  810,000  tons  ($18,209,000). 

Argentina,  with  the  exception  of  1932,  has  been  Brazil's  chief  supplier,  and 
was  credited  with  798,000  tons  ($17,900,000),  followed  by  Canada  with  6,000 
tons  ($147,000),  Uruguay  with  4,000  tons  ($94,000),  and  Chile  with  349  tons 
($8,000). 

In  1934  the  average  price  of  Argentine  wheat  was  74-50  pesos  to  75  pesos 
per  metric  ton,  f.o.b.  Argentina.  Taking  this  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange 
over  the  last  seven  months  of  1934,  gives  the  average  price  in  Brazilian  cur- 
rency as  8  milreis  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  and  with  an  average  rate  of  exchange 
of  7-1  cents  to  the  Brazilian  milreis,  it  gives  an  average  figure  of  56-8  cents  per 
bushel  f.o.b.  Argentina. 

ZINC 

Imports  of  zinc  spelter  into  Brazil  from  the  Dominion  have  continued  to 
show  a  slight  increase.  Of  the  1,300  metric  tons  of  zinc  imported  in  1934, 
Canada  supplied  208  tons  ($18,000) .  The  most  important  source  of  supply  was 
Belgium  with  455  tons  ($42,000),  followed  by  Great  Britain  with  435  tons  ($40,- 
000),  Germanv  with  193  tons  ($25,000),  and  the  United  States  with  63  tons 
($8,000). 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORT  PERMITS  IN  URUGUAY 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  September  27,  1935. — Since  the  Exchange  and  Finance  Recon- 
struction law  came  into  effect  in  Uruguay  in  November,  1934,  all  imports  have 
required  a  permit,  as  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1612. 
December  22,  1934.  These  permits  have  been  issued  for  imports  from  different 
countries  within  the  quotas  that  have  been  assigned  for  each  three-month  period. 

Originally  permits  for  imports  from  Canada,  the  other  British  Dominions 
and  Colonies,  and  some  imports  from  foreign  countries  made  by  firms  of  British 
capital  in  Uruguay,  were  all  supplied  out  of  the  quota  established  for  Great 
Britain.    In  May,  however,  this  arrangement  was  changed,  and  since  then  only 
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imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  taken  out  of  the  quota  assigned 
to  that  country. 

The  first  list  of  quotas  by  countries  was  issued  early  in  May  and  estab- 
lished the  amount  of  imports  from  thirty  countries  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
30,  1935.  Canada  was  not,  at  first,  given  a  quota,  but  as  a  result  of  repre- 
sentations to  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  a  quota  of  1,500,000  French  francs  was 
eventually  fixed  for  that  quarter.  Although  quotas  are  established  for  each 
quarter,  any  amount  that  is  not  used  from  such  quota  is  carried  forward  to  the 
succeeding  three-month  period. 

The  list  of  imports  allocated  to  the  various  countries  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1935,  did  not  include  Canada,  and,  in  fact,  in  this  second  pub- 
lished list  only  nineteen  countries  were  given  a  separate  quota.  On  referring 
the  matter  to  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  it  was  found  that,  as  the  balance  of 
trade  between  Canada  and  Uruguay  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  was 
favourable  to  the  former,  and  as  the  first  quota  of  1,500,000  francs  exceeded 
the  value  of  Uruguayan  exports  to  Canada,  a  new  quota  could  not  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  fact  that  no  import  quota  is  granted  for  any  one  country  does  not 
necessarily  prohibit  all  imports  from  that  country,  since  in  some  cases  of 
imports  of  primary  necessities,  permits  are  granted  to  a  country  without  a 
quota;  usually,  however,  such  import  permits  are  issued  only  on  the  basis  of 
free  exchange  (Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1602:  October  13,  1934). 
Actually  during  the  current  quarter  many  import  permits  have  been  granted 
to  Canada  with  free  controlled  exchange,  the  explanation  probably  being  that 
the  original  1,500,000  francs  have  not  yet  been  absorbed.  While  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  definitely  on  what  condition  of  exchange  imports  from  various 
countries  will  be  granted  permits,  the  following  statement  by  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  may  be  taken  as  a  general  basis: — 

(1)  Imports  of  raw  materials  or  primary  necessities  from  countries  with  trade  agree- 
ments will  be  given  first  consideration.  If  there  is  any  balance  available  limited  quantities 
of  luxury  articles  and  nonessentials  will  be  considered.  These  imports  will  be  granted  free 
controlled  exchange. 

(2)  Importation  of  raw  materials  from  countries  with  quotas,  but  without  trade  agree- 
ments, will  be  effected  with  free  controlled  exchange.  Non-essential  articles  from  such 
countries  will  only  be  granted  free  exchange. 

(3)  Imports  of  indispensable  merchandise  from  countries  without  quotas  will  be  granted 
free  exchange. 

(4)  In  exceptional  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  articles  with  established  brands, 
luxury  articles  from  countries  without  quotas  may  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  free 
exchange. 

(5)  Applications  to  import  articles  similar  to  those  made  in  Uruguay  will  be  considered 
by  the  Department  of  Rural  and  Industrial  Credit. 

Generally  the  quotas  are  divided  up  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  say  definitely  which  products  will  be  considered  as  essential 
and  which  will  be  treated  as  luxuries.  However,  the  last  quota  for  the  United 
States  (10,000,000  francs)  was  principally  distributed  to  the  following  products: 
agricultural  machinery;  windmills;  machinery,  automobile  and  truck  spare 
parts;  pitch  pine;  various  chemical  products;  cellophane  and  aluminium  foil; 
aniline  dyes;  paraffin  and  lubricants. 

Current  rates  of  exchange  on  the  three  markets  are  as  follows,  in  United 
States  dollars  per  100  Uruguayan  pesos:  official,  79-55;  free  controlled,  43-75; 
free,  41-30.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  peso  on 
the  free  market  is  only  about  5-6  per  cent  under  its  value  on  the  free  controlled 
market.  Nevertheless,  this  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  exchange  greatly 
increases  the  duties  owing  to  the  method  of  calculating  the  25  per  cent  of  the 
duties  payable  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  [Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1638,  June  22,  1935).    At  current  rates  of  exchange  the  gold  surtax  to  an 
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importer  with  a  permit  based  on  free  controlled  exchange  is  about  55  per  cent 
of  the  duties,  as  compared  to  about  81  per  cent  for  an  importer  with  a  permit 
based  on  free  exchange.  Thus  there  is  little  possibility  of  competing  with  goods 
from  a  country  for  which  only  free  exchange  is  available,  with  goods  from  a 
country  granted  free  controlled  exchange,  principally  because  of  the  higher  cost 
of  duties. 

Although  a  certain  amount  of  import  permits  may  be  granted  to  countries 
without  quotas,  the  fact  that  no  quota  is  available  has  the  effect  of  discouraging 
interest  in  that  country,  as  naturally  importers  look  to  those  countries  for  their 
supplies  for  which  they  know  permits  are  readily  available  at  the  lower  rate' 
of  exchange. 

TRADE   OF   TIENTSIN,   JANUARY   TO  JUNE 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  Customs  gold  unit  during  the  first  six  months  of  1935  was 
U.S.SO-66,  and  of  1934  was  U.S.SO-68) 

Tientsin,  September  20,  1935. — The  trade  returns  of  the  port  of  Tientsin 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  have  just  been  published.  No  statistics  covering 
North  China  as  a  whole  are  either  published  or  obtainable,  but  those  now  dis- 
cussed may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  whole  area  as  Tientsin  is  the  main 
commercial  centre  of  the  territory  and,  after  Shanghai,  is  the  principal  one  in 
China. 

IMPORTS 

For  the  period  January  to  June  of  the  present  year  the  total  value  of 
foreign  imports  into  Tientsin  was  28,910,494  gold  units  as  compared  to  25,070,697 
gold  units  for  the  same  period  of  1934,  an  increase  of  3,839,797  gold  units.  This 
rise  in  value  appears  odd  considering  the  depressed  conditions  of  trade  which 
have  prevailed  for  the  whole  of  1935.  However,  it  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
sharp  rise  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  Tientsin  dollar  in  March  and  April, 
which  induced  importers  to  bring  in  larger  stocks  than  the  market  would  absorb 
at  that  time  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  at  a  later  date  by  a  fail  in  exchange  rates. 
This  policy  bore  fruit  as  exchange  fell  steadily  until  August,  but  actual  con- 
sumption did  not  increase,  and  it  is  therefore  more  than  likely  that  imports  for 
the  third  quarter  will,  when  published,  shew  a  marked  diminution  from  the 
total  of  the  third  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  total  value  of  each  main  import  group  for  the  period  under  review 
totalled  28,910,494  gold  units,  divided  as  follows: — 


Gold  Units 

Textiles  and  textile  products..  ..  2,935,056 

Metals  and  ores   4,344,926 

Machinery  and  tools   1,493,211 

Vehicles  and  vessels   2,199,263 

Miscellaneous  metal  manufactures.  1,157,236 

Fishery  and  sea  products   257,737 

Animal    products,    canned  goods, 

groceries   291,049 

Cereals  and  flour   914,088 

Fruits,  seeds  and  vegetables  .  .  .  .  457,355 

Medicinal  substances  and  spices..  216,411 

Sugar   1,523,996 

Wines,  beer,  spirits,  etc   217,127 

Tobacco                                 .  .   .  .  134,353 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  .  .  1,107,607 


Gold  Units 


Dyes,  pigments,  paints,  varnishes.  1,622,523 

Candles,  soap,  oils,  fats,  etc   2,998,612 

Books,  maps,  paper  and  wood-pulp  2,140,340 
Hides,  leather   and  other  animal 

substances   199,893 

Timber   1,426,231 

Wood,  bamboos,  rattans  and  manu- 
factures thereof   160,862 

Coal,  fuel,  pitch  and  tar   39,075 

China-ware,   enamelleduaro.  glass, 

etc   298,663 

Stones,    earth    and  manufactures 

thereof   105,901 

Sundry   1,668,381 


The  chief  import  items  selected  from  the  above  main  groups  were  valued  in 
gold  units  as  follows:  kerosene  oil,  2,087,706,  chiefly  originating  in  the  United 
States  and  Russian  Black  Sea  ports;  softwood  timber,  882,647,  one-half  from 
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the  United  States  and  12  per  cent  from  Canada;  refined  sugar,  859,820,  almost 
entirely  from  Japan;  other  sugars,  639,462,  mainly  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  Formosa;  aniline  and  other  coal  tar  dyes,  739,821,  principally  shipped 
from  Germany  and  Japan;  bicycles  and  parts,  738,753,  almost  totally  from 
Japan;  miscellaneous  machinery,  725,781,  chiefly  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States;  miscellaneous  cotton  piece-goods,  722,601,  almost  wholly 
Japanese;  ungalvanized  iron  and  steel  bars,  721,948,  principally  from  Japan 
and  Belgium;  railway  and  tramway  rolling  stock,  707,031,  wholly  from  Ger- 
many; newsprint,  686,556,  two-thirds  from  Canada;  shirtings,  sheetings,  and 
Irishes,  white,  plain,  677,289,  originating  almost  entirely  in  Japan;  gunny  bags, 
638,793,  divided  between  Japan  and  British  India;  iron  and  steel  rails,  627,455, 
principally  from  the  United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain;  ungalvanized 
iron  and  steel  angles,  610,368,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain;  miscellaneous  metals 
and  ores,  569,223,  from  Japan,  Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  and  Great  Britain; 
ungalvanized  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  plates,  555,086,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain; 
and  Germany;  chemicals  and  chemical  compounds,  528,694,  mainly  from  Japan 
and  Germany;  gasolene,  naphtha,  and  benzine;  522,984,  principally  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  United  States;  miscellaneous  metal  manufactures, 
519,429,  Japan  and  Germany  being  the  chief  suppliers. 

EXPORTS 

As  opposed  to  imports  which  are  calculated  in  gold  units,  exports  are 
recorded  in  Chinese  standard  silver  yuan  or  dollars.  The  average  value  of  this 
unit  for  the  period  under  review  was  U.S.$0-38,  and  in  1934,  U.S.$0-34.  The 
total  exports  from  Tientsin  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  totalled  yuan  $41,- 
230,430  as  compared  to  $43,439,804  for  the  same  period  of  1934,  a  decrease  of 
$2,209,374.  This  fall  in  value  is  due  to  the  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  Chinese 
export  products,  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies,  on  account  of  the  previously 
noted  rise  in  the  value  of  the  Chinese  dollar,  which  curtailed  somewhat  the 
available  market  abroad  for  such  commodities.  The  total  value  for  the  period 
was  $41,230,430;  by  main  groups  these  were  as  follows:  — 


Chinese  Dollars 


Animals  and  animal  products..  ..  3.540.943 

Hides,  leather  and  skins   5.950.049 

Fishery  and  sea  products   138.512 

Beans  and  peas   451.419 

Cereals  and  cereal  products..    ..  4,136.236 

Dyestuffs,  vegetable   643 

Fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved  1,618.861 

Medicinal  substances  and  spices..  1.023,006 

Oil,  tallow  and  wax   291,241 

Seeds   2,994.381 

Spirituous  beverages   116,900 

Tea   2,211 

Tobacco   65,179 

Vegetables   359,557 

Other  vegetable  products   32,065 

Bamboo   3,415 


Chinese  Dollars 


Fuel   109,998 

Timber,  wood   and  manufactures 

thereof   29.326 

Paper   5,279 

Textile  fibres  11,997,179 

Yarn,  thread,  plaited  and  knitted 

goods   21,666 

Piece-goods   11,495 

Other  textile  products   1,735,235 

Ores,  metals  and  metallic  products  153,267 

Glass  and  glassware   11,698 

Stone,  earth,  sand  and  manufac- 
tures thereof   59,971 

Chemicals  and  chemical  products.  69,652 

Printed  matter   10.246 

Sundry  1.291.150 


The  principal  export  items  chosen  from  the  above  main  groups  with  their 
values  in  Chinese  silver  dollars  were:  sheep's  wool,  5,024,319,  exported  chiefly 
to  the  United  States;  raw  cotton,  4,256,845,  mainly  to  Japan  and  Germany; 
cereals  and  flour,  3,935,211,  almost  wholly  to  Korea  and  Japan;  lamb  skins, 
2,096,534,  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States;  dried  egg  albumen,  2,021,687, 
principally  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  miscellaneous  skins,  mats, 
and  rugs,  1,934,541,  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States;  sausage  casings, 
1,892,848,  three-fourths  to  the  United  States;  woollen  carpets,  1,722.757,  divided 
among  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  chiefly;  walnut  kernels.  1,240,881, 
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over  half  to  the  United  States  and  over  a  fourth  to  Canada;  miscellaneous  seeds, 
1,051,841,  chiefly  to  Japan  and  the  United  States;  hemp,  1,040,898,  principally 
to  Belgium  and  Great  Britain. 

NORTH  CHINA'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

North  China's  largest  and  most  important  import  from  Canada  was  news- 
print, valued  at  443,081  gold  units,  which  was  over  64  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  for  the  period  under  review.  The  rise  of  Canada  as  a  supplier  of  this 
article  is  interesting.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1933  the  percentage  of  the 
total  obtained  by  Japan  was  90  and  by  Canada  1  per  cent;  in  the  same  period 
in  1934,  Japan  55  and  Canada  30  per  cent;  and  in  1935,  Canada  64  and  Japan 
19  per  cent.  Present  conditions  indicate  that  this  lead  will  not  only  be  main- 
tained but  will  be  increased  as  the  year  progresses.  Newsprint  has  supplanted 
both  lumber  and  wheat  flour,  the  latter  at  one  time  much  the  most  important 
of  Canada's  export  items,  as  the  leading  export  commodity  in  trade  with  this 
territory.  In  addition,  wrapping  paper  totalled  1,282  gold  units  and  miscel- 
laneous paper  and  paperware  amounted  to  6,114  gold  units. 

Second  in  importance  came  softwood  timber,  which  was  mostly  Douglas 
fir,  valued  at  110;079  gold  units.  This  total  compares  very  favourably  with 
that  of  the  same  period  of  last  year,  viz.,  77,980  gold  units.  The  respective  per- 
centages of  the  total  imports  obtained  by  Canada  were  12  and  18,  showing  a 
marked  increase  in  this  half-year's  total  imports.  Added  to  this  were  railway 
sleepers,  9,115  gold  units,  and  hardwood  timber,  3;098  gold  units. 

Wheat  flour  was  third  in  value,  although  the  total  Canadian  share,  10,473 
gold  units,  is  only  a  shadow  of  its  former  importance.  The  total  imports 
amounted  to  496,069  gold  units,  of  which  the  United  States  is  credited  with 
456,882  gold  units  or  91  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  availability  of 
the  Wheat  and  Cotton  Loan  to  China  for  the  purchase  of  United  States  products. 
From  present  indications  it  is  likely  that  Canada's  share  for  the  last  half  of 
this  year  will  be  much  greater  than  that  shown  above.  Japan  with  26,820  gold 
units  and  Australia  with  1,894  gold  units  were  the  two  other  suppliers.  The 
total  wheat  imports  were  valued  at  3,300  gold  units,  and  were  credited  to 
Japan,  presumably  wheat  whose  original  source  had  been  lost.  Miscellaneous 
cereals  and  flour,  of  which  the  Canadian  share  was  valued  at  2,554  gold  units, 
was  the  only  remaining  item  in  this  group. 

Among  the  remaining  items  of  lesser  importance  the  values  (in  gold  units) 
were:  salt  herrings,  4,558,  which  was  58  per  cent  of  the  total  imports;  con- 
densed milk,  4,060;  miscellaneous  medicinal  substances  and  spices,  4,104;  rye 
whisky,  3,553;  animal  products  and  groceries,  2,432;  hides,  leather,  and  animal 
substances,  1,966;  textile  cotton  products,  1,069. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Walnut  kernels  was  the  most  important  item  and  the  mainstay  of-  Canada's 
imports  from  North  China.  The  value  for  the  period  under  review  was  silver 
$379,482,  which  was  30  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Miscellaneous  skins,  mats, 
and  rugs  valued  at  $76,808  followed  in  order  of  importance.  The  values  of 
allied  items  were:  dressed  goat  skins,  $7,439;  goat  skin  mats  and  rugs,  $3,045; 
undressed  goat  skins,  $220;  lamb  skins,  $4,274;  and  kid  skins,  $650. 

Woollen  carpets  were  third  in  importance,  being  valued  at  $32,539;  fol- 
lowed by  brassware  ($9,134),  curios  and  antiques  ($3,165),  miscellaneous 
medicinal  substances  and  spices  ($1,524),  and  strawbraid  ($868). 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Quota  Payments  on  Imported  Flour 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1629 
(April  20,  page  695)  respecting  quota  payments  on  fiour  imported  into  or  milled 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Wheat  (Quota  Payments)  No.  2  Order,  1935,  pro- 
vides that  for  the  period  commencing  on  September  29,  1935,  the  payment  to 
be  made  to  the  Wheat  Commission  by  each  miller  and  importer  of  flour  shall 
be  19 -2d.  per  cwt.  of  flour.  During  the  previous  period — i.e.  March  17  to  Sep- 
tember 28 — the  quota  payment  was  21 -6d.  The  fund  thus  created  is  used  by 
the  Wheat  Commission  to  reimburse  United  Kingdom  wheat  growers  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  ascertained  average  price  of  home-grown 
millable  wheat  in  any  cereal  year  and  the  standard  price  of  10s.  per  cwt.  fixed 
by  the  Wheat  Act,  1932.  Quota  payments  are  leviable  on  flour  produced  within 
the  British  Empire  as  well  as  on  non-Empire  flour. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  drawback  under  Section  9  of  the  Finance  Act,  1932,  in  respect 
of  soya  beans  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soya  bean  flour  by  a  process  in  which 
the  beans  are  decorticated,  but  the  oil  is  not  expressed  or  extracted;  and  soya 
beans  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soya  bean  oil,  but  not  including  hydrogenated 
soya  bean  oil  and  mixtures  of  soya  bean  oil  with  other  oils. 

The  committee  announce  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation in  connection  with  the  applications  previously  advertised  for  an 
increase  in  the  import  duty  on  opal  glass  bottles  and  jars  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1619:  February  9,  1935,  page  199),  and  for  the  reduction 
of  the  import  duty  on  laminboard,  blookboard,  and  battenboard  cores  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1635:  June  1,  1935,  page  1009). 

Goods  of  the  kinds  in  question  which  are  Canadian  or  British  Empire 
products  within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  duty  free- 
United  Kingdom  Certificates  of  Origin  for  Cheese 

To  obtain  the  preference  provided  for  Canadian  cheese  under  the  Canada — 
United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement,  1932 — i.e.  duty-free  entry  as  compared  with 
a  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  leviable  on  non-Empire  cheese — it  is  necessary 
that  the  Canadian  product  be  accompanied  bv  United  Kingdom  Certificate 
of  Origin  Form  120  (Sale). 

This  form  is  designed  to  be  completed  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  cheese. 
In  the  case  of  shipments  made  up  of  parcels  of  cheese  collected  from  a  number 
of  manufacturers  and  where  it  is  impracticable  to  obtain  certificates  from  each 
manufacturer,  the  British  Customs  have  for  some  time  been  accepting  Certificate 
120  (Sale)  when  signed  by  Canadian  Government  dairy  produce  graders,  pro- 
vided the  grader  is  in  possession  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  cheese  and  is  in  a  position  to  give  the  required  certificate. 

Difficulty  has,  however,  been  experienced  in  furnishing  certificates  for  pro- 
cessed cheese — i.e.  Canadian  loaf  cheese — because  of  the  impossibility  of  being 
able  to  identify  the  processed  cheese  with  particular  cheeses  purchased  from  a 
large  number  of  districts.  To  meet  this  situation  the  British  Customs  have 
advised  that  they  will  accept  certificates  of  origin  on  form  120,  signed  by  the 
manufacturers  who  carry  out  the  final  process  on  such  cheese,  provided  the 
certificates  are  endorsed  to  the  effect  that  the  manufacturers  in  question  hold 
Canadian  graders'  certificates  in  respect  of  the  cheese  used  by  them  and  that 
no  foreign  cheese  enters  the  factory. 
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Irish  Free  State  New  Duties  on  Vehicle  Parts 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
that,  from  October  12,  a  duty  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  no  preferential 
rate,  will  be  imposed  in  the  Irish  Free  State  on  {a)  laminated  springs  and  leaves 
and  windscreens  and  component  parts  for  all  vehicles;  (b)  axles,  axle-boxes, 
and  arms  for  animal-drawn  vehicles.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  minister 
may  grant  licence  for  the  free  importation  of  the  foregoing  articles.  Laminated 
springs  and  leaves  and  windscreens  for  motor  vehicles  were  formerly  dutiable 
at  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  at  12^  per  cent  when  imported  for  assembly  in 
the  Free  State.  Laminated  springs  and  leaves  and  axles,  axle-boxes,  and  arms 
for  horse-drawn  vehicles  were  formerly  dutiable  at  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  (50 
per  cent  preferential  rate) . 

Australian  Deferred  Duties 

Operation  of  the  deferred  duties  under  Item  242B  of  the  Australian  customs 
tariff,  "  plain  clear,  sheet  glass,"  which  were  to  have  come  into  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1935,  has  been  further  postponed  until  March  1,  1936.  The  rates  of 
duty  now  in  effect  are  2s.  per  100  sq.  ft.  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
and  4s.  per  100  sq.  ft.  under  the  general  tariff.  The  deferred  duties  are  45 
per  cent  and  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  respectively. 

Operation  of  deferred  duties  under  Item  334F1,  "  writing  and  typewriting 
paper  (plain),  not  including  duplicating,  in  sheets  not  less  than  16  by  13  inches," 
is  further  postponed  from  October  1,  1935,  to  April  1,  1936.  The  rates  now 
in  effect  are  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  The  deferred  rates  are  20  per  cent 
and  40  per  cent  respectively. 

Flour-testing  Regulations  in  China 

With  reference  to  notices  published  on  the  above  subject  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1644  (August  3,  1935),  No.  1650  (September  14,  1935),. 
and  No.  1655  (October  19,  1935),  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Shanghai,  reports  having  been  verbally  advised  by  the  Director  of  the 
Government  Testing  Bureau  at  Shanghai  to  the  effect  that  the  regulations  in 
question  are  being  interpreted  and  applied  in  such  a  way  that  Canadian  flour 
of  all  grades  can  be  expected  to  pass  the  government  tests  so  long  as  the  flour 
contains  no  foreign  matter  injurious  to  health. 

Flour  importers  in  Shanghai  report  that  while  all  their  shipments  of  flour 
received  since  September  1  (the  date  on  which  the  regulations  were  introduced 
in  Shanghai)  have  been  subjected  to  the  inspection,  they  have  been  passed  in 
all  cases  without  difficulty  on  payment  of  the  specified  fee.  According  to  the 
importers  consulted,  the  fee  works  out  at  somewhat  less  than  one  cent  Chinese 
currency,  or  at  present  exchange  to  about  one-third  of  a  cent  Canadian  cur- 
rency, per  49-pound  bag. 

Mr.  V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hongkong,  reports 
that  the  regulations  in  question  have  not  so  far  been  applied  in  South  China, 
and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  introduced  there  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  Testing  Bureau  at  Canton  has  recently  been  closed. 

Canadian  flour  exporters  may  assume  therefore  that  the  regulations  only 
affect  shipments  to  Shanghai  and  to  ports  north  of  Shanghai,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  Tientsin,  Tsingtao,  aad  Hankow. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  28 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnisihed  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  October  28,  1935.  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending 
October  21,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Officia 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  R 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  28 

Austria . . 

. .       .  Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1907 

$  .1900 

34 

Belgium  

 Belga 

.1001 

.1707 

.1702 

2 

-Bulgaria 

Lev 

.0072 

.0137 

.0136 

6 

Czechoslovakia 

Krone 

!o296 

.0421 

.0419 

34 

Denmark 

Krone 

!2680 

.2224 

.2219 

3* 

Finland 

Markka 

.0252 

!0219 

.0219 

4 

France. .  . . 

Franc 

.0392 

.0669 

.0666 

3 

Germany 

Reichsmark 

.2382 

.4081 

.4068 

4 

Great  Britain 

4.8666 

4.9850 

4.9712 

2 

Drachma 

.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6881 

.6864 

44 

. .  .  Pengo 

.  1749 

.3011 

.2997 

4 

!0526 

.0825 

.0821 

5 

Jugo-Slavia 

.0232 

.0232 

5 

Norway  . 

'  Krone 

.2503 

.2497 

34 

Poland  

Zloty 

.  1122 

.  1909 

.1905 

5 

Portugal .  . 

(1449 

.0453 

.0453 

5 

Roumania 

.  uuou 

.0083 

.0082 

4i 

Spain  

.  J.30U 

.  1385 

.1381 

5 

Sweden  . 

 Krona 

.  ZOoU 

.2569 

.2563 

24 

.  1930 

.3302 

.3287 

2£ 

United  States 

Dollar 

1 .0000 

1.0143 

1.0112 

*  2 

Argentina  . .  . . 

Peso  (Paper) 

!4245 

.3322* 

.3310* 

Brazi  1 

.27491 

.  voOV 

.2749f 

.MUreis  (reaper) 

.  1196 

Chile  

.0558t 
0507* 
0406t 

,0556f 
.0516* 
.0415f 

1017 

4i 

.9733 

.  5830 

.5650 

4 

.4985 

.2816 

.2808 

4-5 

Peru  

 Sol 

.2800 

.2580 

.2573 

6 

'.  1930 

!  2597 

.2589 

1 . 0342 

.8130 

.8105 

1.0000 

1 'oi30 

l!oi04 



Hongkong  . . 

 Dollar 

.  5002 

.4848 



.  3650 

.3759 

.3748 

34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2911 

.2907 

3.1 

J  a  via  

.4020 

.6898 

.6878 

4 

 Dollar 

.3652 

.3358 

Si  am  

.   ..Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4567 

.4556 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5833 

.5815 

British  Guiana, 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0230 

1.0242 

4.8666 

4.9950 

4.9812 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0230 

1.0242 

.0392 

.0669 

.0666 

.0392 

.0669 

.0666 

4.8666 

3.9875 

3.9775 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1100 

5.0950 

4.8666 

4.0200 

4.0093 

South  Africa  . 

4.8666 

4.9780 

4.9650 

*  Official.    1  Unofficial. 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 

movement  of  exchange: — 

Exchanges  for  the  past  week  were  more  stable  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since 
last  August.  Although  the  gold  flow  continued  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  its  volume 
was  lessening  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  flight  of  capital  from  London  has  practically 
ended.  A  further  reduction  in  the  Netherlands  official  bank  discount  rate  from  5  per  cent 
to  44  per  cent  indicated  continued  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  guilder.  Weakness 
developed  in  another  quarter,  however,  the  Shanghai  tael  having  fallen  sharply  during  the 
last  few  days.  The  £  sterling  was  quoted  close  to  $4.99  at  Montreal  during  the  week  ended 
October  26.  while  the  premium  on  New  York  funds  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  14 
per  cent. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  BjC. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary.  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Sherbrooke,P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 
La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Montreal,  P.Q. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Wheat  Flour  

Canned   Goods    (Fruits,  Vege 

tables,  etc.)  

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Fish  

Canned  Fish  

Cheese  

Miscellaneous — 

Fishmeal  

Raw  Furs  

Patent  Leather  

Patent  Leather  

Patent  Leather  Box  Calf  


820 

821 
822 
823 
824 

825 


826 
827 
828 
829 
830 


Valletta,  Malta  

Valletta,  Malta  

Tel  Aviv,  Palestine. 
Tel  Aviv,  Palestine.. 
Jaffa,  Palestine  

Tel  Aviv,  Palestine. 

Hamburg,  Germany 
Leipzig,  Germany . . 

Jaffa,  Palestine  

Larnaca,  Cyprus  

Nicosia,  Cyprus.  .  .  . 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchasing  Agents. 
Purchasing  Agents. 
Purchasing  Agent  or 
on  Commission  only. 
Purchasing  Agent. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchasing  Agent. 
Agency. 

Purchasing  Agents. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES — Concluded 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Buttons  

Kerosene  Lamps  and  Stoves  

Verandah  Screens  

831 

832 
833 

Birmingham,  England  

Medan,  Sumatra  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Black  Illustration  Jobbing  Ink 

for  Letterpress  Purposes  

Dolly  Clothes  Pegs  

Chemical  Wood-pulp  

Mica  

834 
835 
836 
837 

CQQ 
OOO 

839 
840 
841 

842 

ments. 

Cardiff,  Wales  

Hamburg,  Germany  

Hamburg,  Germany  

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Ores    and    Metals,  principally 
Copper,  Nickel,  Lead  and  Co- 
balt  

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  

Glass  Commercial  Lighting 
Units  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Hamburg,  Germany  

Medan,  Sumatra  

Melbourne,  Australia  

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Nov.  8;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  15;  Duchess 
of  Atholl,  Nov.  22;  Montcalm,  Nov.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Nov.  S;  Antonia, 
Nov.  22— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Nov.  8;  Beaverdalie,  Nov.  15;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  20;  Beaver- 
burn,  Nov.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Nov.  8;  Ascania,  Nov.  15;  Aurania,  Nov.  22 
— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Cairnvalona,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  8. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  7;  Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  14;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Nov.  21;   Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  26 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Nov.  8;  Dakotian,  Nov.  19 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Nov.  26. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Nov.  9';  Athenia,  Nov.  15;  Kastalia,  Nov.  27 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Bjon,  Nov.  9;  Kyno,  Nov.  15 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Nov.  14;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  28 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — DunafT  Head,  Nov.  7;  Fanad  Head,  Nov.  18 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Sirenes,  Nov.  12;  Hada  County.  Nov.  26 — both  County  Line; 
Beaverdale  (does  not  call  at  Havre),  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Nov.  19;   Grey  County,  Nov.  29 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg—  Beaverford,  Nov.  8;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Frankenwald  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Marisa  Thorden,  Swedish-America- 
Mexico  Line,  Nov.  7;  Frode  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line, 
Nov.  0. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—A  steamer,  Nov.  7;  Siredal,  Nov.  14— 
both  Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  8. 
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To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Nov.  4;  Delia,  Nov.  15— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Nov.  8;  Lady  Somers, 
Nov.  13;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Nov.  22 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Nov.  9;  Topdalsfjord,  Nov.  25 — 
both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Invella,  International  Freighting  Corp., 
Nov.  4;  Nordkap  (calls  at  Montevideo  but  not  at  Santos),  Canada-South  America  Line, 
Nov.  16. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Salisbury,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Nov.  6;  Glaucus  (calls  at  Kobe  and  Osaka  but  not  at  Dalny),  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  9. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Constructor,  Cana- 
dian National,  Nov.  22. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras,  Ran- 
goon and  Calcutta. — City  of  Swansea,  Nov.  10;  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  23 — both  Canada- 
India  Line. 

To  Cave  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira.— 
Allende  (does  not  call  at  Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira),  Nov.  15;  Calumet  (calls  at  Sierra 
Leone),  Nov.  25 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line;  Silverlarch,  Kerr-Silver  Line,  Nov.  5. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  29. 
To  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Nov.  20. 
To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  7. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Nov.  29. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Incemore,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  6;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  12; 
Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  27 — all  Canadian  National. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Division,  Nov.  5;  Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  23 — both  Man- 
chester Line;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  15;  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Cairnvalona,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  13;  Cold  Harbour,  Nov.  15; 
Quaker  City,  Nov.  28 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee) ;  Incemore,  Furness 
Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Nov.  5;    Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  10;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Nov.  17;   Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  23 — all  Manchester  Line. 
To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Nov.  29. 
To  Glasgow. — Transylvania,  Anchor  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leilh. — Cold  Harbour,  Nov.  15;  Quaker  City,  Nov.  28 — both  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hamburg  and  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle);  Cairnross,  Nov.  4; 
Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Nov.  18 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Gitano,  Nov.  4;  Kelso, 
Nov.  30 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  (call  at  Hull  but  not  at  Leith). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pilsudski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Nov.  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild.  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Ltd.,  Nov.  4;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Railway  and  SS.  Co.,  Nov. 
8;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  11;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  7;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  21 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Nov.  14;  Topdalsfjord,  Nov.  30 — 
both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 
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To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Cavalier,  Nov.  11;  Cathcart,  Nov.  25 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Nov.  6;  Lillemor,  Nov.  20 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Nov.  4;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Nov.  29 — both  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Chinese  Prince, 
Silver-Prince  Line,  Nov.  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Nov.  14;  Hiye  Maru,  Dec.  4 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Nov.  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Nov.  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Tantalus,  Nov.  17;  Talthybius  (calls  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila),  Dec.  8 — both  Blue  Funnel 
Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  Nov.  29. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Nov.  6;  Aorangi,  Dec.  4 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Nov.  13;  Golden 
Cloud,  Dec.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Limerick,  Nov. 
6;  Cape  York,  Dec.  7 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia  and  New  Plymouth). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Yngaren,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lcchmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Holland-America 
Line,  Nov.  16  (calls  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull.— 
A  steamer,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  November. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  November. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  8;  Annie  Johnson,  Nov.  20;  Canada, 
Dec.  6 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  5. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Tilsington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Nov.  23. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Siantar,  Nov.  6;  Silverpalm,  Dec.  6 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Nebraska  (calls  at  Glasgow.  Southampton  and  Rotterdam), 
Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Nov.  4;  Pacific  Reliance  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Nov.  7;  Knute  Nelson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Nov.  7;  Parthenia  (calls  at  Glasgow).  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Nov.  10;  Steel 
Inventor  (calls  at  Avonmouth  and  Swansea),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  11;  Canonesa 
(calls  at  Glasgow  and  Rotterdam),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd..  Nov.  12. 

To  Glasgow,  Belfast  and  Manchester. — John  Baake,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Jose,  Empire  Shipping 
Co,  Nov.  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Nanman  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  8. 
To  Japanese  Ports. — Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd,  Nov.  5. 
To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Batavia,  Samarang  and  Bombay. — Siantar,  Nov.  10;  Bin- 
tang, Nov.  25— both  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); ,  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters' — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.     (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique, and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner.  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh   fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  WTater  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  CHINA,  1934 

B.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — All  dollar  references  are  to  the  Chinese  standard  silver  dollar — 
C.S.S.S — sometimes  called  the  yuan,  or,  incorrectly,  the  Mexican  dollar.  This 
dollar  has  no  par  in  Canadian  or  other  foreign  currency,  but  its  average  value 
in  1934  was  roughly  U.S.SO-33.  Throughout  this  review  therefore  the  values 
given  for  1934  can  be  converted  to  Canadian  dollars  simply  by  dividing  by 
three.) 

I.  General 

Shanghai,  September  24,  1935. — China's  total  foreign  trade  for  the  calendar 
year  1934  decreased  in  value  by  20  per  cent  from  1933  in  terms  of  her  own  silver 
currency,  imports  falling  23  per  cent  and  exports  13  per  cent.  The  figures  are 
as  follows,  those  for  the  three  preceding  years  being  given  to  indicate  the  decline 
from  the  peak  year  19311 : — 

1931  1932  1933  1934 

Figures  in  Millions  of  C.S.S.  Dollars 

Imports   2,002  1,524        .  1,345  1,030 

Exports   915  569  612  535 

Total   2,917  2,093  1,957  1,565 

Excess  of  imports   1,087  955  <  733  495 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  import  decrease  in  1934  was  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  silver.  The  official  average  value  for  the  year  of  the  Chinese  standard 
silver  dollar  was  U.S.$0-3379  as  against  U.S.$0-2619  in  1933  and  U.S  $0-2158 


1  Until  1933  the  official  customs  statistics  showing  China's  foreign  trade  included  Manchuria. 
In  the  table  above,  however,  the  Manchurian  figures  have  been  deducted  from  the  1931  and 
1932  totals  in  order  to  make  the  latter  comparable  to  the  1933  and  1934  figures. 
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in  1932.  That  this  rise  would  have  in  China  the  same  adverse  effect  which 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  had  in  the  Western  world — i.e.,  general  deflation, 
falling  commodity  prices,  and  resulting  industrial  and  commercial  paralysis — 
was  obvious  to  disinterested  observers  as  far  back  as  1932,  in  spite  of  the  claims 
made  in  many  quarters  that  such  a  rise  would  assist  China's  import  trade  by 
increasing  her  purchasing  power.  The  adverse  effects  are  clearly  evident  now; 
indeed,  so  much  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  to 
consider  silver's  rise  as  the  sole  cause  for  the  import  decline  and  for  the  general 
business  depression.  But  other  more  fundamental  causes  exist,  some  of  which 
are  internal  and  some  external.  Among  the  internal  causes  are  recent  natural 
disasters  such  as  the  terrible  floods  of  1931,  and  the  floods  in  North  China 
during  the  year  under  review  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  severe  drought 
in  Central  China.  To  these  must  be  added,  as  Sir  Arthur  Salter  has  pointed 
out,  the  accumulated  strains  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  which  have  weakened 
the  country's  old  economic  system,  and  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  its 
people.  These  factors  cannot  be  elaborated  here,  but  briefly  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  they  probably  constituted — civil  wars  for  example — the  inevitable 
accompaniments  of  the  transition  through  which  the  country  has  been  passing, 
particularly  since  the  Revolution  of  1911-12,  when  the  old  Imperial  Dynasty 
was  overthrown  and  the  impact  of  the  Western  world  began  to  be  felt  to  an 
increasing  degree  throughout  China's  entire  economic  and  political  life.  Among 
external  causes  may  be  cited:  (1)  the  loss  of  Manchuria,  which  accounted  for- 
merly for  a  third  of  China's  export  trade  and  a  tenth  of  her  import  trade  and 
provided  in  addition  an  important  market  for  exports  from  China  proper;  and 
(2)  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  world  depression  which  has  progressively  con- 
tracted the  foreign  demand  for  China's  products,  and  contracted  also  the 
invisible  credit  items  in  her  balance  of  international  payments  such  as  remit- 
tances from  Chinese  living  abroad,  and  foreign  expenditure  in  China  including 
that  for  missionary  and  philanthropic  work,  diplomatic,  military  and  naval 
establishments,  and  expenditure  by  tourists. 

It  is  probable  that  this  combination  of  adverse  factors  would  have  forced 
a  reduction  in  the  country's  foreign  purchases  even  if  silver  had  not  risen  in 
value.  In  fact  it  might  even  have  made  necessary  some  considerable  export  of 
the  metal.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rise  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  outflow  (especially  that  which  took  place 
as  flight  of  capital  and  for  speculative  purposes),  and  thereby  for  the  financial 
crisis  which  developed  and  which  has  not  yet  been  passed.  How  serious  that 
outflow  became  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  net  export  of  silver 
amounted  to  $256,000,000  as  against  a  net  export  of  $14,000,000  in  1933  and 
compared  with  the  previous  record  net  export  of  $49,000,000  in  1907;  in  addition 
there  was  a  net  export  of  gold  totalling  $51,000,000.  These  figures  are  those 
officially  given  by  the  Customs,  and  do  not  include  the  bullion  which  admittedly 
was  smuggled  out.  The  Bank  of  China  in  its  authoritative  review  of  the  year 
estimated  that  smuggled  shipments  must  have  totalled  $60,000,000  for  gold 
and  $20,000,000  for  silver.  The  smuggling  set  in  after  the  Government  had 
imposed,  on  October  15,  1934,  a  flexible  export  duty  on  silver  which  was  almost 
completely  successful  in  halting  legitimate  outward  shipments.1  That  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  of  Shanghai  and  other  lead- 
ing financial  and  trade  centres  in  particular,  are  not  over  yet  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  reliable  estimate  places  the  additional  net  exports  in  1935  up  to 
time  of  writing  (September  24)  at  $50,000,000  for  silver  (entirely  smuggled) 
and  $24,000,000  for  gold.  The  stocks  of  silver  held  by  all  banks  in  Shanghai 
at  the  present  time  are  said  to  be  $331,000,000. 

1  Detailed  information  regarding  this  flexible  duty  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1611  (December  15,  1934),  under  the  heading  "The  Significance  of  China's  Export 
Duty  on  Silver." 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  CHINA'S  IMPORT  TRADE 

There  is  a  temptation  at  this  point  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  trend 
of  China's  import  trade  in  the  near  future,  especially  in  so  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned.  Without  yielding  to  that  temptation  altogether,  it  is  possible  to 
note  some  main  considerations  which  would  have  to  underlie  such  an  attempt. 
In  the  first  place,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  an  increase  of  imports  must 
depend  on  an  increase  of  the  country's  purchasing  power.  Further,  it  would 
seem  that  that  purchasing  power  can  be  increased  appreciably  only  by  one  or 
more  of  the  following  means:  — 

(1)  The  discovery  within  the  country  of  gold  or  silver  or  other  precious 
substances. — This  possibility  apparently  can  be  ruled  out  at  once.  China  proper 
has  not  now,  nor  has  she  had,  known  resources  of  any  importance  of  this  nature, 
and  available  geological  studies  provide  little  hope  that  they  will  be  discovered. 
The  visible  and  hoarded  stocks  of  silver  have  been  accumulated  during  the 
course  of  centuries  by  exchanging  other  commodities  for  them.  And  as  noted, 
any  appreciable  export  of  the  visible  stocks  would  aggravate  the  already  serious 
deflation  and  financial  stringency,  and  would  actually  threaten  the  note  issue 
and  create  the  risk  of  runs  on  all  banks. 

(2)  A  large  foreign  loan. — This  possibility  has  been  widely  discussed  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  it  that  Sir  Frederick 
Leith-Ross,  Economic  Adviser  to  the  British  Treasury,  has  just  arrived  in  China 
to  examine  the  country's  general  economic  and  financial  condition,  with  a  view 
to  discovering  whether  Great  Britain  alone  or  in  concert  with  Japan  and/or 
other  countries  might  assist  China.  The  hope  has  been  expressed  in  some  quar- 
ters that  this  may  presage  a  large  loan  for  reconstruction  purposes.  In  informed 
circles,  however,  the  feeling  is  apparently  that  there  is  small  prospect  of  such 
a  loan  materializing  in  the  near  future. 

(3)  Extension  of  long-term  credits  by  foreign  private  industries  and/ or 
exporters. — The  necessity  of  such  credits  is  being  emphasized  to  a  growing 
degree,  and  in  some  cases  is  being  accepted,  especially  by  certain  German  and 
other  Continental  exporters.  Briefly,  its  underlying  trend  of  thought  is  that  since 
China  has  little  or  no  capital  resources  herself,  foreign  capital  must  be  made 
available  to  her,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  basic  reconstruction  in  order  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  her  people.  The  alternatives  suggested  are:  (a) 
China's  potentialities  as  a  market  will  not  be  realized;  (6)  it  will  become  a 
greater  temptation  to  aggression  and  thereby  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world; 
(c)  its  continuing  low  living  standard  combined  with  increasing  industrializa- 
tion will,  through  competition,  bring  down  the  standard  of  living  in  the  Western 
world. 

(4)  An  increase  in  exports  through  greater  purchases  by  (a)  the  world  at 
large  or  (6)  Japan  alone,  as  a  result  of  efforts  now  being  made  by  parties  on 
both  sides  to  arrange  some  means  of  economic  co-operation  between  the  two 
countries.  This  is,  of  course,  the  principal  means  on  which  hopes  for  improved 
import  trade  must  be  based.  Fortunately,  there  are  some  encouraging  signs. 
Exports  in  1934  declined  13  per  cent,  but  up  to  the  end  of  July,  1935.  the  rate  of 
decline  had  fallen  to  2-5  per  cent.  Moreover,  even  in  1934  the  exports  of  a 
number  of  the  country's  important  products  actually  increased  as  against  1933. 
The  following  are  the  chief  examples,  the  percentage  figures  indicating  the 
extent  of  the  recovery  over  1933:  bristles,  29;  feathers,  26;  intestines,  48;  tea, 
5;  wolfram  (tungsten),  44;  and  antimony,  33.  Other  aspects  of  the  1934  trade 
figures  must  be  borne  in  mind  to  maintain  a  balanced  perspective.  For  example, 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  had  the  effect  of  adding  a 
purely  statistical  decrease  to  the  import  figures:  in  some  cases  quantities  im- 
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ported  actually  increased  although  values  decreased.  Gasolene  provides  an 
illustration:  imports  declined  in  value  from  $21,000,000  in  1933  to  $19,000,000 
in  1934,  whereas  the  quantity  imported  actually  increased  from  118,000,000 
litres  in  1933  to  150,000,000  litres  in  1934. 

Furthermore,  China's  foreign  trade  in  1934  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  world  depression.  Her  trade  totals  in  that  year  were  the  lowest  since  1920 
in  the  case  of  imports  and  since  1914  in  the  case  of  exports,  while  the  declines 
since  the  record  year  for  foreign  trade  (1931  in  the  case  of  China)  were  49  per 
cent  for  imports,  42  per  cent  for  exports,  and  46  per  cent  for  total  trade.  These 
decreases  do  not  compare  unfavourably  with  similar  losses  experienced  by  other 
countries  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression.  Canada's  trade,  for  example, 
in  her  low  year  (fiscal  year  1932-33)  showed  declines  of  roughly  68  per  cent 
for  imports,  65  per  cent  for  exports,  and  66  per  cent  for  total  trade  as  com- 
pared with  her  record  high  year  (fiscal  year  1928-29).  Moreover,  since  the 
depression  reached  China  two  years  later  than  in  the  case  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, recovery  may  be  expected  to  come  later.  Imports  for  1935  will  show  a 
further  decline,  but  the  rate  of  decline  is  lessening:  the  total  imports  January 
to  July  inclusive  for  the  current  year  were  only  5-3  per  cent  below  the  figures 
for  the  same  period  in  1934. 

There  is  no  statistical  evidence  as  yet  that  China's  purchasing  power  will 
increase  through  larger  exports  to  Japan  alone.  In  fact,  exports  to  Japan  as 
compared  with  exports  to  all  countries  showed  in  1934.  a  slight  decrease  to  15*16 
per  cent  from  15-65  per  cent  in  1933;  and  exports  for  the  period  January  to 
July,  1935,  have  actually  decreased  considerably  to  11-52  per  cent  as  against 
15-53  per  cent  in  the  same  period  last  year.  But  it  seems  inevitable  that  this 
trend  will  alter  before  long.  As  a  great  industrial  country  Japan  is  the  nearest 
and  most  natural  market  for  agricultural  China.  Cotton  provides  a  good  illus- 
tration. Japan  is  one  of  the  world's  two  largest  importers  of  cotton,  and  most 
of  her  purchases  so  far  have  been  made  in  the  United  States.  Now  Japanese 
interests  are  making  strong  efforts  to  improve  and  increase  cotton  production 
in  this  country,  especially  in  North  China.  In  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Japan  is  gaining.  Her  share  of  China's  total  imports 
rose  from  9-71  per  cent  in  1933  to  12-21  per  cent  in  1934.  While  this  trend 
will  undoubtedly  be  disastrous  for  many  individual  interests  in  Western  coun- 
tries, a  dispassionate  view  suggests  that  in  the  long  run  and  on  balance  it  will 
be  beneficial  not  only  to  Japan  and  China  but  to  all  countries.  Through  pur- 
chasing as  much  as  possible  in  Japan,  the  cheapest  market  for  most  of  China's 
manufactured  requirements,  more  of  the  country's  total  purchasing  power  will 
be  available  for  importing  from  other  countries  what  neither  Japan  nor  China 
can  supply.  What  the  effect  of  this  will  be  in  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned 
cannot  be  predicted  yet  with  certainty,  but  the  tendency  will  be  to  contract 
relatively  the  market  for  most  Canadian  manufactured  products  while  laying 
a  basis  for  increased  exports  of  raw  materials,  many  semi-manufactured  pro- 
ducts, and  even  some  manufactured  products  of  the  type  represented  by  news- 
print. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  NATURE  AND  CHANNELS  OF  CHINA'S  IMPORT  TRADE 

Regardless,  however,  of  whether  the  import  trade  increases  in  the  next 
few  years  or  continues  to  decrease,  it  is  clear  that  its  nature,  and  its  channels, 
are  changing.  For  the  past  hundred  years  China's  imports  from  the  Western 
world  have  been  handled  largely  by  foreign  firms.  This  situation  is  now  alter- 
ing, in  some  trades  very  rapidly.  It  is  obvious  that  eventually  most  exporters 
abroad  will  have  to  deal  directly  with  Chinese  import  merchants  and/or  agents, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Japan  they  now  have  to  deal  almost  exclusively  with 
Japanese  firms.   In  this  connection  the  considerable  number  of  forced  or  volun- 
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tary  liquidations  during  the  past  two  years  among  foreign  firms,  some  of  whom 
were  established  for  half  a  century,  is  significant.  The  present  transition  period 
therefore  presents  additional  difficulties  to  the  Canadian  exporter.  If  he  forms 
a  connection  with  a  Chinese  firm  he  frequently  runs  risks  arising  from  lack  of 
experience  and  of  capital.  If  he  chooses  a  foreign  firm  he  faces  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  little  or  no  business,  because  Chinese  companies  with  their  much 
lower  overhead  can  undersell  their  foreign  connection  with  a  competing  line. 
This  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  all  products  nor  to  all  firms,  nor  does  it 
apply  to  the  same  extent,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  Japanese  firms.  The  latter  to 
a  large  degree,  and  some  old-established  British  and  other  foreign  merchants 
by  virtue  of  their  experience  and  financial  resources,  will  remain  factors  in  the 
China  trade  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  the 
day  when  Western  foreigners  can  earn  considerable  merchant,  agency, 
managerial,  or  entrepreneur  profits  from  China  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Changes  in  the  nature  of  the  import  trade,  inevitable  in  many  cases  in  the 
long  run,  as  suggested  in  the  remarks  made  above  in  connection  with  Japan, 
are  being  hastened  by  both  direct  and  indirect  policies  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  Chinese  industrial  and  commercial  leaders.  The  main  purpose 
behind  these  policies  is  to  decrease  the  import  of  products  which  the  country 
can  produce  itself  in  order  to  leave  more  of  its  purchasing  power  available  to 
buy  others  which  it  cannot  produce.  This  policy  has  undoubtedly  been  influ- 
enced by  the  nationalistic  commercial  policies  pursued  by  Western  countries, 
but  it  is  also  dictated  by  economic  necessity  as  revealed  by  the  continuous 
adverse  visible  trade  balance.  The  policy  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
regaining  between  1929  and  1933  of  tariff  autonomy  and  by  the  increased 
stability  and  wider  control  of  the  Nanking  Government,  especially  in  the  rich 
provinces  of  Central  China.  The  tariff  was  revised  again  during  the  year  under 
review.  In  June  a  generally  lower  export  tariff  was  introduced  to  encourage 
exports,  and  in  July  a  new  import  tariff  was  put  into  effect  which  lowered  the 
rates  on  a  few  categories  but  increased  them  on  a  great  many  others.1  At 
present  a  further  revision  of  the  tariff  is  expected  on  January  1,  1936,  if  not 
before,  which  it  is  thought  will  again  lower  or  abolish  the  duties  on  exports, 
and,  it  is  predicted,  increase  them  generally  on  imports.  On  the  whole,  the 
general  trend  of  China's  tariff  is  clearly  towards  higher  rates  on  manufactured 
consumption  goods  and  agricultural  commodities,  leaving  the  rates  on  capital 
goods  (industrial  plant,  railway  and  communication  materials  and  equipment, 
etc.)  nominal. 

The  indirect  efforts  referred  to  are  those  devoted  to  improving  the  country's 
internal  economy  by  means  of  railroad  and  highway  construction,  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  major  domestic  industries  such  as  silk,  and  to  increasing  the 
production  and  improving  the  distribution  of  basic  commodities  such  as  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  coal,  etc.  The  work  of  this  kind  done  during  the 
past  few  years  is  admirable  and  encouraging  when  one  considers  the  difficulties, 
of  which  inadequate  finance  is  but  one,  under  which  it  has  been  carried  on. 
The  chief  instrument  in  the  work  is  the  National  Economic  Council  set  up  by 
the  Government  in  1931.  This  council  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  numerous 
experts  secured  through  the  League  of  Nations. 

Apart  from  the  tariff  and  the  reconstruction  program  mentioned,  it  is 
apparent  that  every  suitable  opportunity  is  being  seized  for  encouraging  domes- 
tic manufacture.  Frequently  this  is  done  by  the  introduction  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations common  to  Western  countries.    One  example  is  the  new  law  respecting 


XA  detailed  review  of  this  new  tariff  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1595  (August  25,  1934),  pp.  312-314. 
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patent  and  proprietary  medicines.1  This  law,  which  is  to  come  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1936,  requires  that  every  patent  medicine  imported  must  be  regis- 
tered and  its  formula  deposited  with  the  National  Health  Administration.  It 
is  expected  that  the  fee  for  each  product  involved  will  be  about  $20.  Other 
important  requirements  are  set  forth  in  addition.  As  the  law  does  not  apply 
to  native  medicines,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  tend  to  promote  the  domestic 
industry  and  to  change  the  imports  in  this  field  away  from  fully  manufactured 
products  and  towards  raw  or  semi-manufactured  pharmaceutical  materials. 

WEST    OF    ENGLAND    ECONOMIC  REVIEW 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  18,  1935. — Except  for  the  depressing  conditions  still  obtain- 
ing in  certain  areas  in  South  Wales,  it  could  be  said  that  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  West  of  England  and  Wales  are  extremely  good.  There  has  been 
the  usual  revival  of  industrial  activity  associated  with  the  passing  of  the  holi- 
day season,  a  revival  not  restricted  to  a  few  industries  or  a  limited  area. 
Prices  have  increased  over  a  wide  range  of  commodities,  in  some  cases  to 
unusual  levels.  The  values  of  exports  continue  to  increase,  but  have  not  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  cause  the  great  improvement  in  economic  conditions  gen- 
erally reported.  The  basic  cause  of  improvement  to  date  is  an  enormous  and 
general  revival  in  domestic  trade  and  industry.  Many  centres  of  industry 
now  report  a  continuing  shortage  of  labour  of  certain  types.  There  is  every- 
where a  distinct  shortage  of  unskilled  young  people  of  school-leaving  age,  and 
of  skilled  operators  and  mechanics  such  as  foundry  workers  and  machinists. 
The  shortage  of  the  latter  classes  is  seriously  affecting  the  development  of 
the  metal-consuming  industries  in  Bristol  and  around  Birmingham.  In  an 
effort  to  make  good  these  labour  deficiencies,  people  are  being  transferred  from 
less  favoured  parts  of  the  country.  These  transfers  are  not  yet  in  sufficient 
volume  really  to  affect  the  labour  problem,  but  progress  can  undoubtedly  be 
reported.  In  general,  the  percentages  of  gainfully  employed  persons  through- 
out this  area,  excepting  South  Wales,  are  at  high  levels  compared  with  the 
kingdom  as  a  whole. 

BRISTOL 

For  the  six  months  ended  September,  1935,  the  shipping  entering  the  port 
of  Bristol,  both  foreign  and  coastwise,  was  greater  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1934.  The  volume  of  imports  and  exports  passing  through  the  port  was  also 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Bristol's  grain  market  in  recent  weeks  has  experi- 
enced unusual  activity  on  the  receipt  of  reports  of  drought  in  Argentina,  with 
the  resultant  increases  in  prices.  The  timber  trade  has  also  been  unusually 
active,  and  arrivals  have  been  heavy.  Demand  has  been  equally  good,  so  that 
prices  have  been  maintained  without  much  difficulty  as  the  end  of  the  Baltic 
shipping  season  approaches.  The  leather  market  reports  great  strength  as  well 
as  a  widespread  interest  throughout  the  trade.  Prices  of  leather  seem  either 
to  be  firm  or  showing  advancing  tendencies.  Building  continues  to  be  very 
active.  Bank  clearings  were  higher  during  September  than  a  year  ago, 
although  the  total  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  is  lower  than  for  1934, 
being  £43,405,000  compared  with  £45,228,000. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  DISTRICT 

Birmingham  and  the  district  surrounding  it  are  enjoying  a  thriving  trade. 
Since  the  summer  holidays  a  new  energy  seems  to  have  been  infused  into  indus- 

1  Detailed  information  regarding  this  new  regulation  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 

Journal  No.  1655  (October  19). 
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try,  but  it  appears  to  have  emanated  from  a  quickening  of  the  domestic  trade, 
as  export  trade  is  still  comparatively  languishing.  The  autumn  domestic  out- 
look for  the  iron  and  steel  trades  is  good,  and  even  now  some  descriptions 
cannot  be  delivered  with  any  promptness.  The  engineering  industries  are 
enjoying  a  fairly  prosperous  period  owing  largely  to  improved  domestic  demand 
for  machines  and  equipment.  Many  machines  still  require  to  be  imported 
as  the  too  rapid  mechanization  of  business  and  industry  in  this  part  of  the 
country  has  made  it  impossible  for  local  engineering  firms  to  cope  with  the 
demand,  if  anything  approaching  immediate  delivery  is  required,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  a  real  shortage  of  labour  skilled  in  the  production  of  the  labour- 
saving  machines  in  request.  This  situation  is  now  so  critical  in  this  and  in 
the  foundry  trade  that  an  institution  known  as  the  British  Foundry  School 
has  just  been  opened  to  remedy  in  part  at  least  this  defect.  The  school,  which 
has  the  support  of  the  industry  and  the  Board  of  Education,  will  provide  tui- 
tion in  metallurgy,  factory  practice,  and  foundry  management  in  the  hope 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  men  will  always  be  available  to  the  industry. 

For  some  time  the  motor  car  industry  has  been  stimulated  in  anticipation 
of  the  annual  motor  show  held  in  London.  Factories  have  been  working 
hard  to  produce  their  new  models  in  time  for  the  show,  and  to  ensure  that 
main  dealers  everywhere  have  a  complete  range  of  models.  Orders  are 
reported  to  be  coming  in  satisfactorily  from  dealers  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  in  some  cases  deliveries  have  to  be  delayed.  The  reduction  effected  in 
the  basic  horse-power  tax  on  cars  last  January  does  not  seem  to  have  resulted 
in  any  serious  displacement  of  the  low-powered  cars,  and  manufacturers  of 
such  types  are  looking  forward  to  maintained  or  improved  production  sched- 
ules. Motor  cycle  manufacturers  are  fairly  busy,  while  the  interest  in  pedal 
cycling  continues  to  be  strong. 

The  development  of  exports  of  hardware  might  be  said  to  reflect  condi- 
tions in  this  branch  of  industry.  These  are  higher  than  at  any  time  since  1929, 
and  the  outlook  is  very  favourable.  The  continued  rapid  pace  of  building  also 
makes  for  strong  conditions  in  this  industry.  The  autumn  has  also  brought  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  jewellery  trade  as  all  branches  seem  to  be  enjoying 
great  increases  in  business.  The  increase  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  seasonal 
influences,  but  even  as  such  it  compares  favourably  with  other  similar  periods. 
All  this  greater  activity  in  the  Birmingham  area  can  be  seen  in  the  extent  to 
which  bank  clearings  have  increased.  The  total  for  the  nine  months  ended 
September,  1935,  amounted  to  £90,579,000  compared  with  £86,791,000  a  year 
ago. 

LEICESTER 

At  the  end  of  September  it  was  reported  from  Leicester  that  the  season- 
able weather,  the  wettest  September  for  sixty-nine  years,  had  made  for  better 
conditions,  particularly  in  children's  footwear,  although  the  export  trade  in 
boots  and  shoes  continued  to  be  disappointing.  Employment  is  better  than  it 
was  a  year  ago  and  the  near  future  is  hopeful.  Leicester's  export  trade  in 
hosiery  continues  light  and  the  domestic  trade  is  quiet.  The  future  does  not 
seem  to  be  bright,  but  better  conditions  are  expected  before  Christmas.  The 
stocking  trade  suggests  that  medium  colours  are  more  generally  preferred  at 
the  moment,  with  a  tendency  towards  lighter  shades  for  the  new  season.  A 
decided  improvement  is  reported  in  the  cotton  yarn  trade,  while  the  spinning 
trade  reports  better  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  other 
yarns.  Leicester  reports  a  very  active  engineering  industry,  with  a  shortage 
of  skilled  labour.  The  industry  is  operating  at  full  capacity,  with  little  change 
expected  in  the  near  future.  This  district  also  reports  diversions  of  orders  for 
labour-saving  tools  to  foreign  manufacturers  owing  to  the  lack  of  skilled  men. 
Bank  clearings  for  Leicester  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1935  amounted 
to  £25,239,000  compared  with  £23,957,000  a  year  ago. 
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SOUTH  WALES 

The  coal  trade  of  South  Wales  received  a  series  of  blows  during  the  third 
quarter  which  brought  conditions,  especially  in  the  steam  coal  trade,  to  the 
lowest  level  for  many  years.  The  trade  has  seriously  been  affected  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  French  quotas  and  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  export  to  Italy. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  French  reduction  instructions  would  be  restricted  to  the 
month  of  September,  but  they  have  been  extended  to  cover  October  and 
November  as  well.  With  respect  to  the  Italian  trade,  exporters  are  still 
determined  to  avoid  shipping  on  any  other  terms  than  prompt  cash,  with  the 
result  that  business  is  very  meagre. 

A  better  demand  for  iron  and  steel  is  reported  to  be  making  for  an 
improved  tone  in  this  important  industry  of  South  Wales.  The  tinplate  trade 
seems  to  be  suffering  somewhat  from  a  disappointing  falling  off  in  the  volume 
of  new  business.  The  heavy  steel  industry  appears  to  be  well  supplied  with 
orders  and  in  fact  there  are  reports  of  difficulties  being  experienced  in  deliver- 
ing certain  descriptions.  Note  might  also  be  made  of  the  intention  to  spend 
£150,000  in  the  near  future  modernizing  and  extending  a  plant  in  South  Wales 
where  nickel  matte  is  refined. 


HAT  MARKET   CONDITIONS  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  September  18,  1935. — The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  a  sub- 
stantial purchaser  of  imported  hats,  and  Canadian  firms  should  be  in  a  position 
to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  business  offering,  especially  in  felt  and  fur-felt 
types. 

The  successful  introduction  of  new  brands  of  felt  hats  into  South  Africa, 
however,  would  not  be  accomplished  quickly.  It  would  require  steady  and  pro- 
gressive effort,  as  there  are  many  well-advertised  lines  that  have  been  selling 
here  for  many  years. 

Effective  July  19,  1935,  due  to  alterations  in  the  South  African  customs 
tariff,  hats  of  Canadian  origin  now  enjoy  a  5  per  cent  customs  preference  over 
those  manufactured  in  countries  which  have  not  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
Union. 


IMPORTS 


Felt  and  fur  hats  and  caps — 

Italy  

United  Kingdom  

Japan   

United  States  

Canada   

Total  from  all  countries. 

Value  all  countries . . 

Value  Canada  

Hats,  other — 

United  Kingdom  

Japan   

United  States  

Italy  

Switzerland  

Germany  

France   

Canada   

Total  all  countries   .  .  . 

Value  all  countries  .  .  , 
Straw  hats — 

United  Kingdom  . . 

Italy  

Japan   

Switzerland  

China  

United  States  

Total  all  countries   .  .  . 

Value  all  countries   .  . 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

54,681 

39,130 

30,406 

37,542 

22,632 

20,526 

25,528 

30,011 

2,524 

7,609 

42,137 

2,752 

1,601 

959 

1,992 

2,270 

362 

134 

99 

197 

88,762 

71,949 

103,747 

76,307 

£160,813 

£98,747 

£153,665 

£163,306 

£  2,169 

£  813 

£  392 

£  786 

135,382 

124,828 

100.594 

150,236 

21,786 

15.957 

32,909 

50,814 

4,772 

6,279 

13,605 

11,747 

8,415 

7,234 

10,872 

7,860 

8,384 

4,586 

6,498 

7,028 

11,452 

11,747 

10.443 

4,055 

5.492 

3,527 

2,604 

3,699 

29 

3 

3 

5 

220,716 

153,977 

207,978 

228,922 

£289,793 

£145,762 

£217,285 

£222,337 

17.366 

17,933 

25,952 

33,607 

6,480 

6.260 

9,958 

16,099 

1.283 

1.271 

4.296 

6.304 

317 

957 

1,150 

5,525 

320 

143 

424 

1,484 

234 

570 

488 

1,290 

27,659 

29,062 

43,712 

65.305 

£41,138 

£31.049 

£51.248 

£68.501 
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MARKET  PREFERENCES 

The  principal  demand  is  for  felt  hats  priced  around  $30  per  dozen,  c.i.f. 
Cape  Town.  The  most  popular  are  those  with  snap  brims  of  2,  2J,  and  2\ 
inches;  cut  brims  from  2\  to  3  inches;  and  bound  curled  brims  2£,  2£,  and  2J 
inches.  The  demand  for  welted  brims  is  not  important.  The  "  Tom  Mix  "  type 
is  popular  in  the  country  districts  in  beaver  colour  with  self-colour  bands  \\ 
and  2  inches  wide,  while  another  type  which  is  gaining  favour  is  one  with  a 
4-inch  unbound  curled  brim.  All  hats  should  be  supplied  with  ribbons  with  a 
double  bow,  and  in  addition  to  the  leather  band  inside  the  hat,  all  hats  must  be 
supplied  with  a  deep  oilskin  sweat-band.  On  account  of  climatic  conditions, 
importers  here  will  not  purchase  hats  supplied  without  sweat-bands. 

Smooth-finished  hats  are  required  in  this  market.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  tendency  towards  lighter  weights  for  summer  wear.  English  sizes  are  the 
standard. 

The  best  selling  colours  are  grey,  fawn,  and  brown.  The  local  taste  is  more 
in  favour  of  English  styles  and  shapes  than  those  of  the  United  States,  though 
the  latter  have,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  imports,  obtained  a  share  of  this 
market.  There  are  some  pastel  shades  sold,  but  the  glaring  South  African  sun 
(and  the  prevailing  dust)  necessitates  darker  and  less  delicate  shades. 

Speaking  generally,  there  would  be  no  call  for  a  number  of  individual 
brands  for  men's  felt  hats.  There  is,  however,  a  definite  and  strong  demand 
for  proprietary  lines  in  hats  as  in  many  other  products,  and  therefore  a  manu- 
facturer interested  would  do  well  in  concentrating  on  one  brand  only,  which 
might  be  supplied  in  two  or  three  qualities. 

STRAW  HATS 

This  market  does  not  offer  an  outlet  for  Canadian  straw  hats,  judging  from 
prices  quoted  to  date.  However,  if  any  Canadian  manufacturer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  he  can  meet  the  competition  offered  by  the  present  sources  of  supply,  he  is 
requested  to  furnish  the  Trade  Commissioner  with  c.i.f.  South  African  port  prices 
and  catalogues. 

WOMEN'S  FELT  HATS 

The  demand  is  chiefly  for  hoods  made  from  wool-felts  of  the  cheapest 
quality.  Prices  range  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  dozen,  unblocked;  a  few  sell  up 
to  $10  per  dozen.  Italy  and  Czechoslovakia  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 
The  shapes  are  for  the  most  part  trimmed  locally. 

BERETS 

There  is  a  very  limited  market  for  berets  in  South  Africa.  For  this  reason 
manufacturers'  agents  are  reluctant  to  accept  a  new  agency,  as  the  results  would 
not  be  satisfactory  either  to  an  agent  or  his  principals.  They  are  seldom  seen 
on  the  streets.  It  is  estimated  that  200  dozen  would  cover  the  annual  consump- 
tion for  the  whole  Union. 

SAMPLES 

In  sending  samples  of  hats  to  this  market  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
possibilities,  these  should  be  sent  on  open  account,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  after  a  canvass  of  the  trade  has  been  made,  when  the  samples 
can  be  sold  by  the  agent  and  whatever  money  he  can  sell  the  samples  for 
returned  to  the  manufacturers.  Agents  will  not  pay  for  original  samples. 
Samples  should  arrive  by  the  1st  of  January,  as  the  majority  of  agents  begin 
their  tours  by  the  middle  of  January,  and  it  is  essential  that  samples  be  on 
hand  prior  to  their  departure. 
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Samples  should  be  sent  by  parcel  post  and  detailed  invoices  sent  in  a  cover- 
ing letter,  for  customs  purposes.  In  quoting,  the  c.i.f.  price  should  include  a  10 
per  cent  commission  to  the  agent.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
to  introduce  a  new  brand  on  this  market  the  manufacturer  will  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  advertise.  The  lines  now  established  owe  their  success  to  the  fact  that 
advertising  in  the  form  of  window  display  cards  and  newspaper  publicity  is 
always  before  the  public.  This  market  generally  is  one  that  responds  quickly 
to  advertising,  and  a  Canadian  manufacturer  wishing  to  obtain  entry  would 
have  to  adopt  similar  methods  to  his  competitors  in  order  to  obtain  any  worth- 
while business. 


WHEAT   AND   FLOUR   SITUATION  IN   THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  G.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin 
or  guilder  equals  Can.aSO-iOz  at  par  and  approximately  SO -67  at  the  current  rate 
of  exchange.    Conversions  have  been  made  at  par,  unless  otherwise  specified.) 

Rotterdam,  October  17,  1935. — The  total  quantity  of  wheat  shown  in  the 
trade  returns  as  having  been  imported  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year  reached  more  normal  proportions  with  144,523  metric  tons 
in  comparison  with  111,457  tons  during  the  second  quarter.  Argentina  continued 
to  be  the  principal  shipper,  being  credited  with  82,660  tons  or  nearly  60  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Canada's  relative  position,  that  of  second  place,  remains 
much  the  same  as  it  has  been  since  the  close  of  1933,  with  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  total,  although  a  good  part  at  least  of  the  14,933  tons  shown  as  having 
originated  in  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly  of  Canadian  production. 

WHEAT  IMPORTATIONS 

Particulars  of  wheat  imports  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  1935  and  the  third  quarter  of  1934  are  subjoined: — 


Country  of  Origin 

Total  

Germany  

Belgium  

Roumania  

Canada   

Argentina  

United  States  .  . 

Uruguay  

Sweden  

Jugoslavia  


July-Sept.,  1934 

M.  Tons  $ 

106.479  1,676,000 

165  2,000 

1,523  46,400 

3,142  43.200 

22,849  432,000 

67.977  967.600 

5,676  122,000 


3,410  50,800 


April-June,  1935 


M.  Tons 

$ 

111,457 

1,802,800 

1,673 

28,000 

20,910 

398.800 

75,172 

1,124.000 

9,193 

187,200 

2,190 

35,600 

500 

6.000 

499 

5,600 

July-Sept.,  1935 
M.  Tons  $ 
144,523  2,355,200 
7,528  106,000 
4,607  72,400 


21,095  393,600 
82,660  1.293,200 
14,933  212,400 


11,998  40,400 


WHEAT  IMPORTS  FROM  RUSSIA 

Up  to  date  a  total  maximum  of  not  more  than  50,000  metric  tons  of  new- 
crop  Russian  wheat  has  been  sold  in  the  Netherlands,  out  of  which  23,843  tons 
have  actually  arrived.  During  the'  whole  of  the  calendar  year  1934  imports 
from  Russia  amounted  to  only  18,033  tons. 

The  quality  of  the  present  Russian  crop  is  reported  to  be  excellent  and, 
contrary  to  other  years,  the  marketing  has  been  done  on  an  orderly  basis,  with 
a  reasonable  price  level  being  maintained.  Russian  quotations  tend  to  be  lower 
than  those  offering  from  Canada  but  higher  than  from  Argentina. 

WHEAT  IMPORTS  FROM  GERMANY 

Late  in  August  a  transaction  was  completed  between  the  Netherlands 
Government  and  Germany  whereby  Holland  took  13,000  metric  tons  of  old- 
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crop  German  wheat  which  was  paid  for  with  Dutch  pork  and  canned  meat  also 
of  Netherlands  origin.  This  was  worked  out  on  a  price  basis  of  4-90  fl.  per  100 
kilos  as  far  as  the  wheat  is  concerned.  Deducting  the  monopoly  tax  which  is 
2-00  fl.,  the  net  price  is  2-90  fl.  per  100  kilos  or  roughly  $0-52  (at  the  current 
rate  of  exchange)  per  bushel,  which  is  a  high  figure  for  this  quality  of  wheat, 
the  greater  part  of  which  can  only  be  used  for  feeding  purposes. 


TRANSIT  TRAFFIC  IN  WHEAT 

In  former  years  a  large  part  of  the  Canadian  as  well  as  other  foreign  wheat 
shipped  to  Rotterdam  was  re-routed  inland  to  German  mills  in  the  populous 
Rhineland.  Owing  to  currency  restrictions  in  that  country  very  little  of  this 
trade  remained  in  1934.  During  the  current  period  it  has  shrunk  still  further, 
and  the  Netherlands  statistics  show  only  1,080  metric  tons  as  having  been 
handled  during  the  period  from  January  to  August  in  comparison  with  5,515 
tons  in  the  same  eight  months  of  the  preceding  year. 


DOMESTIC  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

The  current  season  has  again  seen  an  increase  in  the  area  sown  with  wheat. 
The  growing  of  coarse  grain,  which  up  to  1933  tended  to  decline  as  wheat  pro- 
duction became  more  remunerative,  has  also  increased.  This  is  due  to  the  pro- 
tection received  through  the  imposition  of  the  monopoly  taxes  which  first  became 
effective  on  August  14,  1933. 

The  areas  sown  with  wheat  and  other  cereal  grains  in  1935  and  1934, 
together  with  the  average  for  the  period  1924-33,  are  as  follows: — 

Average 

Crop  1935  1934  1924-33 

Acres  Acres  Acres 

Winter  wheat   316,434         306.179  153,995 

Spring  wheat   60,287  60,085  22,429 

Rye   502,337         463,056  467,044 

Winter  barley   36,652  23,376  21,004 

Spring  barley   61.375  56,247  44,723 

Oats.   319,636         322,579  368,955 

Buckwheat   1,063  902  2,646 

Total   1,297,784       1,232,424  1,080,796 

The  quantity  of  wheat  harvested  in  1935  is  unofficially  reported  as  being 
about  20  per  cent  below  the  record  yield  of  1934 — that  is  a  total  of  approximately 
387,653  metric  tons — which  is  ample  to  cover  35  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
of  wheat  ground  by  the  domestic  mills.  As  regards  quality,  it  is  above  average, 
with  suitable  milling  properties. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN 

The  Netherlands  Agricultural  Central  Office  has  announced  that  after 
October  1,  1935,  all  grain  imported  into  the  Netherlands,  except  that  coming 
direct  from  the  country  of  production,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
origin  bearing  the  endorsement  of  a  Netherlands  consular  officer. 

Holland  imposes  restrictions  on  grain  imports  from  certain  European 
countries,  while  in  other  cases  clearing  and  compensation  arrangements  make 
an  accurate  determination  of  origin  necessary.  Under  existing  conditions  grain 
which  has  been  purchased  in  such  places  as  Antwerp  cannot,  in  the  trade  statistics, 
be  credited  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  grown.  Proof  of  origin  for  indirect 
shipments  will  therefore  now  be  required. 


WHEAT  IN  STORAGE 


During  the  greater  part  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  stocks  of  wheat 
on  hand  in  Rotterdam  have  been  at  an  exceptionally  low  level,  with  an  average 
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of  only  about  10,000  metric  tons.  At  the  middle  of  September  the  actual  figure 
stood  at  only  5,995  tons.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  international  political  situation, 
coupled  with  the  dependence  of  the  Netherlands  on  imported  breadstuff's,  this 
situation  has  been  causing  some  apprehension. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September,  however,  stocks  were  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  cargoes  of  Russian  and  German  wheat,  so  that  on  October  5  the 
quantity  on  hand  totalled  25,350  metric  tons.  Of  this,  4,830  tons  were  from  the 
Plate,  4,870  tons  from  Canada,  11,500  tons  from  Russia,  2,450  tons  from  Germany, 
1,600  tons  from  Sweden,  and  100  tons  from  Turkey. 

TAXATION  ON  BREADSTUFFS 

As  announced  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1651  (September  21, 
1935),  the  so-called  monopoly  tax  on  wheat  imported  into  the  Netherlands  was 
raised  from  1-50  fl.  to  2  fl.  per  100  kilos,  effective  September  4.  Simultaneously 
the  tax  on  imported  flour  went  up  from  6-75  fl.  to  7  fl.  for  the  same  unit  of 
quantity.   As  a  result  retail  prices  of  bread  have  increased. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  taxation  by  the  consumers  of  breadstuffs  now 
approximates  42,000,000  fl.  (about  $28,140,000  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange). 
With  flour  selling  at  from  14-25  fl.  to  14-50  fl.  per  100  kilos,  including  a  tax  of 
7  fl.,  almost  half  of  the  total  cost  is  represented  by  the  monopoly  tax.  Approxi- 
mately 37,100,000  fl.  is  realized  in  bread  flour  sales  and  the  remaining  4,900,000 
fl.  on  pastry  flour. 

Millers  in  the  Netherlands  are  compelled  to  use  35  per  cent  domestic  wheat, 
for  which  producers  receive  a  guaranteed  price. 

For  this  reason  19,800,000  fl.  of  the  total  sum  realized  was  returned  to  the 
growers  to  bridge  the  margin  between  the  actual  value  of  their  wheat  and  what 
they  are  paid.  The  remaining  22,200,000  fl.  was  paid  into  the  Agricultural 
Crisis  Fund,  which  is  used  for  the  relief  of  agriculture  in  general. 

FLOUR 

There  is  nothing  radical  to  report  as  regards  the  small  market  which 
remains  in  the  Netherlands  for  imported  flour.  Prices  in  general  have  been 
upward  in  sympathy  with  the  wheat  market. 

The  high  price  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States  products  has  made 
business  difficult.  At  the  time  of  writing,  Canadian  offers  are  at  about  $5.75 
per  100  kilos  c.i.f.,  while  Hungarian  patent  flour  is  quoted  at  the  equivalent 
of  about  $4.05.  As  a  result  of  this  wide  price  margin,  the  Central  Flour  Office 
has  recently  issued  instructions  that  the  sale  of  Hungarian  flour  may  be  extended 
to  pastry  manufacturers. 

Actual  imports  per  quarter  for  the  periods  indicated  have  been  as  sub- 
joined:— 


July-Sept.,  1934  April-June,  1935  July-Sept.,  1935 

Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons         $  M.  Tons          $  M.  Tons  $ 

Total   8.038       147.600  10,012       210.800  10,062  215,600 

Germany   757  9,200     

United  Kingdom   434         10,800  594         14.000  598  13,600 

France   3,053     '   42,000  4,382         68,800  3,748  63,200 

Italy   620          7.200  50             400  800  9,600 

United  States   1,679        51,600  2,442        75,200  2,647  80,000 

Canada   591         16,000  1.079         30,400  872  24,800 

Switzerland   499          6,000  148          1,600  553  6,400 

Australia     133          2.800  227  4,800 

Belgium       195  4,000 

Hungary   205  4,800 


BAKERIES   IN   THE  NETHERLANDS 

About  half  of  the  total  quantity  of  bread  baked  in  the  Netherlands  is 
produced  in  small  bakeries  having  a  maximum  weekly  consumption  of  25  fifty- 
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kilo  sacks  of  flour.  According  to  figures  recently  released  by  the  Government 
Statistical  Bureau,  the  total  number  of  bakeries  in  the  Netherlands  at  the 
close  of  1934  was  14,809,  which  is  one  per  567  head  of  population.  This 
represents  an  increase  in  comparison  with  1933  and  1932,  when  the  totals  were 
respectively  14,352  and  13,707. 

As  regards  the  1934  aggregate,  14,653  establishments  worked  flour  up  to  a 
maximum  weekly  quantity  of  100  sacks.  In  addition  there  were  149  medium- 
sized  bakeries  handling  from  100  to  1,000  sacks  a  week  and  seven  large  ones 
handling  an  excess  of  1,000  sacks.  These  large  bakeries  manufactured  only  5-8 
per  cent  of  all  the  flour  milled  during  the  year.  The  medium-sized  establish- 
ments took  care  of  16  per  cent,  while  the  remaining  78-2  per  cent  was  manu- 
factured by  the  small  undertakings. 

As  the  subjoined  table  illustrates,  the  tendency  since  1932  has  been  for  the 
small-sized  Netherlands  bakeries  to  increase  in  number,  while  the  importance 
of  the  larger  ones  is  diminishing. 

Number  of  Undertakings  Percentage  of  Total 

Weekly  Consumption  On  December  31  Quantity  of  Flour  Mills 

50-kilo  sacks  1932         1933         1934        1932       1933  1934 

1-100  sacks   13,495       14,197       14,653       76.6       75.3  78.2 

101-1000  sacks   203  146  149       16.9       17.4  16.0 

1000  and  up   9  9  7        6.5        7.3  5.8 

Figures  are  obtainable  from  the  Central  Flour  Office  regarding  the  quantity 
of  flour  used  by  the  bakeries  since  1932.  In  1933  there  was  a  decrease  in 
comparison  with  that  year,  but  in  1934  there  was  a  substantial  increase.  The 
respective  ciphers  are  519,800,  508,200,  and  558,800  metric  tons.  These  figures 
are  exclusive  of  the  considerable  volume  of  flour  used  for  household  consump- 
tion. The  situation  as  regards  the  employment  of  flour  in  the  Netherlands 
may  be  recapitulated  as  follows: — 


Supplies 
1932  1933  1934 

1,000  Metric  Tons 

Production    domestic  milled 

flour   599    555  609 

Total  imports  from  all  sources     29     45  39 

Grand  total   628    600  648 


Consumption 
1932      1933  1934 

1,000  Metric  Tons 

Consumed  by  bakers  ..  519.8  508.2  558.8 
Other  consumers   108.2     91.8  89.2 

Grand  total   628       600  648 


Included  in  the  flour  used  by  "  other  consumers  "  is  a  quantity  which 
is  employed  as  an  animal  feedstuff. 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  flour  being  used  by  bakeries  during  the  current 
year,  in  connection  with  which  data  is  available,  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
towards  an  increase  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  period. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BULGARIA,  1934 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  October  14,  1935. — Compared  with  1933,  the  volume  and  value  of 
Bulgaria's  foreign  trade  during  1934  show  relatively  little  change,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  continued  fall  in  the  value  of  the  country's  total  commerce  since 
1929  has  almost  stopped. 

The  total  value  of  Bulgaria's  exports  in  1934  amounted  to  2,534,630,000  lev 
as  against  2,846,349,000  lev  in  1933.  Imports  are  valued  at  2,229,483,000  lev 
and  2,202,255,000  lev  respectively.  Taking  an  average  rate  of  exchange  of  85 
lev  per  dollar  in  1934,  the  imports  last  year  totalled  about  $26,230,000. 

An  analysis  of  last  year's  trade,  by  countries,  shows  that  Germany  was 
by  far  the  chief  source  of  supply  as  regards  imports,  with  a  total  of  901,530,000 
lev  or  40  per  cent.   Germany  was  also  Bulgaria's  chief  customer,  taking  nearly 
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43  per  cent  of  Bulgaria's  exports  last  year.  The  countries  next  in  importance, 
as  regards  imports  into  Bulgaria,  were:  Belgium  (167,440,000  lev),  Great 
Britain  (142,869,000  lev),  Switzerland  (132,471,000  lev),  Austria  (107,114,000 
lev),  and  Roumania  (95,223,000  lev).  These  countries  were  also  the  main 
importers,  after  Germany,  of  Bulgarian  products.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  totalled  50,746,000  lev  as  against  exports  of  49,493,000  lev. 

Bulgaria's  chief  exports  in  1934  (in  millions  of  lev)  consisted  of  leaf  tobacco 
(982);  eggs  (341);  maize  (182);  fresh  grapes  (142);  raw  hides  and  skins, 
small  (114) ;  poultry  (114) ;  live  stock  (64) ;  haricots,  dry  (45) ;  vetches  (43) ; 
cheese  (35). 

The  main  imports  (in  millions  of  lev)  were:  raw  cotton  (197),  cotton  yarn 
(170),  cotton  fabrics  (103),  raw  wool  (111),  woollen  yarns  (103),  iron  (196), 
industrial  machinery  (116),  petroleum  products  (92),  aniline  dyes  (69),  large 
hides  and  skins,  raw  (48),  paper  (36),  salt  (25),  and  copper  sulphate  (24). 
Among  other  imports  which  may  be  mentioned  are:  automobiles  and  parts  (15), 
rubber  tires  and  tubes  (6),  aluminium  and  products  (6),  steel  rails  (12),  salted 
fish  (5),  and  sulphuric  acid  (3). 

There  are  several  government  trade  monopolies,  including  alcohol,  tobacco 
products,  salt,  and  light  mineral  oils. 

Imports  have  been  strictly  restricted  to  the  value  of  exports,  chiefly  on 
the  "  barter  "  system.  There  are  a  number  of  clearing  and  other  agreements  in 
force. 

The  lack  of  first-class  foreign  exchange  and  the  low  prices  received  for 
agricultural  products  abroad  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  lack  of  funds 
in  foreign  exchange  required  for  the  payment  of  Bulgaria's  loans  and  imports. 
The  latter  have  to  be  covered  by  exports  in  the  exchange  required  before  imports 
can  be  made. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl(  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba;  Mr. 
H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  are  visiting  the  principal 
industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.    Their  itineraries  ar^  as  follows: — 

Mr.  McColl 

Vancouver  and  Victoria  . .  Nov.  12  to  14  Brantford  Dec.  7 

New  Westminster  Nov.  15  Guelph  Dec.  9 

Winnipeg  Nov.  18  to  Dec.  2      Hamilton  Dec.  10 

London  Dec.  6  Toronto  and  district  ..  ..Dec.  11  to  17 

Mr.  Poussette 

Montreal  district  and  Kingston  Nov.  26 

Eastern  Townships..  ..Nov.  12  to  19  Belleville  Nov.  27 

Ottawa  Nov.  21  to  23  Oshawa  Nov.  28 

Brockville  Nov.  25  Toronto  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  13 

Mr.  Langley 

Toronto,  Weston,  Oak-  Sarnia  and  Windsor  . .  . .  Nov.  27 

ville,  Oshawa  Nov.  12  to  18  Walkerville  Nov.  28 

Guelph  Nov.  19  Hamilton  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  2 

Gait  Nov.  20  Brantford  Dec.  3 

Kitchener  Nov.  21  Welland  Dec.  4 

Stratford  Nov.  22  St.  Catharines  Dec.  5 

London  Nov.  25  and  26  Niagara  Falls  Dec.  6 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  for 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  November  1,  1935. — The  events  of  the  past  quarter  present  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  natural  improvements  in  business  conditions  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  depressing  effect  of  unsettled  European  conditions  on  the 
other. 

Heavy  gold  shipments  in  recent  weeks  to  New  York  from  Europe  have  not 
been  occasioned  by  normal  trade  requirements  but  reflect  the  lack  of  settled 
economic  and  political  European  conditions  under  which  capital  looks  for  tem- 
porary security  rather  than  long-term  investment  in  the  normal  market. 

Business  activity  has  maintained  the  relatively  favourable  pace  of  recent 
months.  The  production  of  manufactured  goods  has  expanded  at  a  more  than 
seasonable  rate  since  July,  despite  the  temporary  slackness  in  the  automobile 
industry  prior  to  the  early  introduction  of  new  models.  Weekly  freight  car 
loadings  have  risen  to  the  highest  level  since  1931.  Steel  ingot  production  has 
increased,  although  the  September  production  was  below  that  of  August.  Elec- 
tric power  production  has  advanced;  in  mid-September  the  weekly  output  was 
13  per  cent  above  that  of  a  year  ago  and  very  close  to  the  record  set  in  1929. 
Construction  activity  has  been  aided  by  a  number  of  public-works  awards. 

Trade  news  throughout  the  quarter  have  been  satisfactory,  particularly  in 
retail  business.  For  instance,  the  gain  in  department  store  sales  in  the  New 
York  City  area  in  September  was  10  per  cent  over  that  of  September,  1934,  the 
largest  with  one  exception  for  the  past  year.  According  to  the  statement  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  board's  index  for 
department  store  sales  stands  at  82  per  cent  of  the  1923-25  average  as  against 
79  in  August.  The  dollar  volume  of  sales  last  month  was  8  per  cent  larger  than 
a  year  ago,  and  the  total  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  was  4  per  cent 
above  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 

As  far  as  purely  economic  factors  are  concerned,  the  immediate  outlook 
may  be  regarded  as  fairly  favourable. 

agriculture 

The  current  United  States  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  about  595,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  a  fifth  larger  than  last  year.  This  amount  is  from  30,000,000 
to  50,000,000  bushels  below  the  average  requirements.  Moreover,  a  large  per- 
centage is  unfit  for  milling  owing  to  low  grading  and  light  weight.  Taking  into 
account  accumulated  stocks,  the  total  wheat  supply  is  estimated  around  747,- 
000,000  bushels  compared  with  783,000,000  bushels  in  1934. 

The  corn  crop  had  several  set  backs  during  the  summer  and  will  not  be 
large,  although  it  promises  to  be  substantially  larger  than  last  season. 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  this  winter  will  be  around  74,000,000  tons. 
This  is  much  larger  than  last  year  but  is  still  10  per  cent  less  than  the  five-year 
average.  However,  since  there  are  17  per  cent  fewer  animal  units  to  feed,  the 
stock  of  feedstuffs  should  be  ample.  Hay  is  slightly  above  an  average  crop  but 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  of  low  quality. 

The  hog  markets  have  continued  strong,  and  in  view  of  the  small  pig  crop 
last  spring,  which  is  now  beginning  to  move  to  slaughter,  receipts  should  be  sub- 
normal and  the  fall  declines  less  than  usual. 

The  cotton  surplus  is  not  absorbed  completely,  but  is  reduced  from  over 
13,000,000  bales  to  almost  9,000,000  bales,  of  which  6,000,000  are  controlled  by 
Government  agencies  under  last  season's  12-cent  loan.  The  crop  for  this  year  is 
estimated  at  11,489,000  bales,  which  should  be  readily  taken  this  season. 

7462— 3i 
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STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Steel  ingot  production  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  has  been 
24,044,076  tons  compared  with  20,542,334  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1934.  The  average  rate  of  production  for  the  nine  months  was  46-16  per  cent 
of  capacity  as  compared  with  40-01  per  cent  for  the  same  period  of  1934 

The  monthly  output  of  steel  is  as  follows: — 


1934  1935 

t  Tons  Tons 

January   1,997,129  2,871,531 

February   2,221,944  2,777,765 

March   2,798,440  2,858,141 

April    2,936,034  2,640,504 

May   3,399.494  2,635,857 

June   3,059.483  2.230,893 

July   1,489.453  2.270,224 

August   1.381,350  2.919,326 

September   1,268.977  2.829,835 


Total   20,542,334  24,044,076 


The  steel  industry  is  evidently  very  sensitive  to  current  demand,  which 
reflects  no  definite  trend  and  a  constant  shifting  of  the  operating  rate  When 
the  automobile  manufacturers  start  purchasing  for  their  1936  models,  the  steel 
industry  should  have  a  definitely  upward  trend. 

f\  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

There  was  a  large  decline  in  the  output  of  cars  in  September — 57,860  units 
as  against  179,918  in  August.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  bringing  out  their  new  models  prior  to  November 
instead  of  prior  to  January,  as  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years.  The  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers'  Association  reports  production  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1935  at  2,029,428  units,  a  gain  of  15  per  cent  over  the  total  of  1,758,598  units 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  output 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Company. 

The  plan  of  bringing  out  the  new  cars  two  months  in  advance  of  the  usual 
time  is  to  utilize  the  slack  period  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  the  production  of 
new  cars  and  thus  give  labour  the  benefit  of  more  even  employment  throughout 
the  year. 

COMMODITY  PRICES 

Price  movements  in  September  have  been  upward.  During  the  period  there 
have  been  wide  increases  in  certain  raw  materials  and  food  products.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labour  statistics,  the  wholesale  price  index  has  risen  about 
2  points  in  the  past  two  months  to  81  per  cent  of  the  1926  level,  the  highest 
reached  since  November,  1930.  The  retail  index  has  advanced  2-1  per  cent 
during  the  six-week  period  ending  September  10.  Metals  made  the  most  uniform 
showing.  There  were  no  declines;  silver  and  finished  steel  remained  unchanged, 
while  tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  steel  scrap  were  higher.  The  increase  in  the 
price  of  copper  was  the  highest,  amounting  to  12-7  per  cent. 

The  textile  group  showed  considerable  irregularity  with  relatively  sharp 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  burlap  and  cotton,  and  substantial,  but  more  mod- 
erate, increases  in  wool  and  silk. 

Farm  prices  were  somewhat  irregular.  Corn  and  hogs  were  lower,  while 
advances  were  registered  in  wool,  wheat,  cattle  and  hides. 

CAR  LOADINGS 

The  improvements  in  freight  traffic  recorded  in  August  continued  in  Sep- 
tember.   Figures  for  the  first  thirty-nine  weeks  of  this  year  totalled  23,138,- 
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419  cars  compared  with  23,362,452  in  the  like  period  of  1934,  a  decrease  of 
1  per  cent;  and  with  21,614,680  cars  in  the  comparable  period  in  1933,  an 
increase  of  7  per  cent. 

Loading  by  commodities  in  the  first  thirty-nine  weeks  this  year  follow, 
with  comparisons: — 

Miscellaneous  freight  

Merchandise,  l.c.l  

Coal  

Forest  products  

.  Ore  

Coke  

Grain  and  grain  products  

Livestock  

Total  77  , 


1935 

1934 

8,908,875 

8,697,696 

6,079,873 

6,232,611 

4,456.358 

4,532,758 

1,015,329 

882,576 

775,824 

683,615 

246,076 

260,969 

1,163,352 

1,283,147 

492,731 

788,816 

23,138,418 

23,362,188 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  exchanges  at  the  principal  clearing  houses  of  the  country  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1935  amounted  to  $73,340,079,441,  or  about  9  per  cent  below 
the  total  clearings  of  $74,005,109,243  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  clearings  of  $22,901,048,792  for  the  month  of  September,  the  smallest 
for  any  month  since  February,  snowed  a  16-9  per  cent  increase  over  the  clear- 
ings of  $19,586,130,618  for  September,  1934.  In  New  York  City  bank  clear- 
ings of  $13,644,566,154  showed  an  increase  of  17*4  per  cent  over  bank  exchanges 
of  $11,621,017,260  for  September,  1934. 


EMPLOYMENT 

The  general  level  of  employment  was  higher  in  August  than  in  July, 
reflecting  an  improvement  in  business  conditions  in  August.  More  than  sea- 
sonal gains  were  reported  for  manufacturing  industries  and  some  of  the  leading 
non-manufacturing  industries. 

According  to  the  regular  monthly  estimate  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  the  total  number  of  unemployed  workers  in  July,  1935,  was 
10,015,000.  This  was  an  increase  of  266,000  or  2-7  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
month,  and  an  increase  of  189,000  or  1-9  per  cent  over  July,  1934. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labour  shows  an  increase  of  2-8  per  cent 
in  factory  employment  and  a  6-7  per  cent  increase  in  payrolls  for  August  over 
July.  While  it  is  natural  for  employment  to  rise  in  August,  only  twice  in  the 
last  sixteen  years  has  the  gain  of  2-8  per  cent  been  exceeded,  in  1922  and  1933. 
Employment  gains  of  3-9  per  cent  in  non-durable  industries  were  more  than 
twice  the  1-6  per  cent  advance  in  the  durable  goods  group.  Major  industries 
in  which  employment  decreased  from  July  to  August  were  automobiles,  cotton 
goods,  meat  packing,  newspaper  publishing,  and  chemicals. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  feature  of  the  financial  situation  during  September  has  been  the  resum- 
mon of  large-scale  gold  shipments  to  the  United  States.  In  the  first  twenty- 
six  days  of  the  month  net  gold  imports  totalled  $82,546,000,  which  compares 
with  only  $45,983,000  during  all  August  and  $16,299,000  in  July.  Towards  the 
end  of  September  there  was  $146,435,000  in  gold  en  route  to  this  country  from 
the  following  countries:  Holland,  $47,087,000;  France,  $71,798,000;  United 
Kingdom,  $57,387,000;  Canada  and  India,  $50,838,000  each. 

The  shipments  have  been  largely  a  movement  of  capital  out  of  Europe  owing 
to  alarm  in  the  international  situation  arising  out  of  the  Italo-Ethiopian  dis- 
pute. Some  of  the  movement  can  also  be  attributed  to  the  renewed  uncertain- 
ties in  the  gold  bloc  countries. 
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,  With  the  above  gold  shipments  the  total  net  gold  imports  to  the  United 
States  since  the  first  of  the  year  will  be  over  $1,000,000,000  and  will  raise  the 
monetary  gold  stock  to  $9,400,000,000  compared  with  $6,829,000,000  immediately 
following  the  stabilization  of  the  dollar  on  January  31,  1934. 

The  volume  of  bank  reserves  has  shown  rather  wide  fluctuations  during  the 
month,  affected  chiefly  by  Treasury  disbursements  and  receipts.  At  the  high 
point,  the  surplus  of  reserves  over  requirements  was  estimated  at  $2,820,000,000, 
a  new  record  and  more  than  half  of  the  total  reserve  balances. 

The  decline  in  the  prices  of  Government  and  high-grade  corporate  bonds, 
which  had  been  sharp  during  August,  carried  further  in  the  middle  of  September, 
but  was  followed  by  a  rally  and  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  market  tone. 

The  total  new  security  offerings  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  as 
compiled  by  the  Financial  Chronicle,  have  been  $3,101,000,000.  This  represents 
an  annual  rate  of  over  $4,500,000,000,  the  largest  for  any  year  since  1930.  Gov- 
ernment and  municipalities  accounted  for  57  per  cent  of  the  total  for  this  year, 
corporate  refunding  was  37  per  cent,  so  that  new  capital  issues  represented  but 
6  per  cent. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CUBA  IN  1934 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — Cuban  statistics  are  expressed  in  Cuban  pesos,  which  during  1933  and  1934  fluctuated 
between  1  and  2  per  cent  below  the  United  States  dollar) 

Havana,  September  30,  1935. — Final  statistics  of  Cuban  foreign  trade  are 
not  yet  available,  and  while  those  of  a  preliminary  nature  recently  issued  are 
not  detailed,  a  fairly  clear  understanding  of  the  trade  trend  can  be  obtained 
from  their  examination. 

Following  the  general  political  uncertainty  and  economic  standstill  which 
prevailed  during  1933  and  the  early  part  of  1934,  foreign  buying  was  at  a  low 
ebb  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  United  States — Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty  of 
August,  1934.  Subsequent  to  its  promulgation,  foreign  trade  increased  con- 
siderably; the  United  States,  Cuba's  largest  customer  and  supplier,  showed  the 
greatest  advance. 

Of  the  total  export  trade  in  1933,  amounting  to  $84,390,541,  the  United 
States  purchased  to  the  extent  of  $57,112,095;  imports  for  the  same  period 
from  all  countries  and  from  the  United  States  were  $42,361,520  and  $22,674,245 
respectively.  During  1934  advances  were  made  in  total  exports  to  $107,746,409, 
and  to  the  United  States  to  $81,093,676;  total  imports  increased  to  $73,388,154, 
those  from  the  United  States  amounting  to  $41,225,012,  or  almost  equal  to  the 
total  import  trade  of  the  previous  year.  A  comparison  of  both  imports  from 
and  exports  to  other  countries  in  1934  indicates  the  advances  made  generally. 
All  figures  shown  in  parentheses  are  for  1933. 

IMPORTS 

According  to  Cuban  statistics,  British  India,  with  $4,580,427  ($4,055,559), 
was  second  to  the  United  States  among  the  twenty-five  leading  foreign  sources 
of  supply.  The  other  chief  exporting  countries  to  Cuba  are  indicated  in  order: 
Spain,  $4,051,252  ($2,612,861);  United  Kingdom,  $3,941,149  ($2,428,839); 
Jaoan,  $3,136,090  ($857,004);  Germany,  $2,905,194  ($1,897,926);  Siam,  $1,702,- 
431  ($894,044);  Dutch  West  Indies,  $1,623,228  ($535,381);  France,  $1,455,673 
($1,250,919);  Canada,  $1,196,005  ($891,374);  Mexico,  $1,128,042  ($639,112); 
Belgium,  $790,226  ($647,268);  Venezuela,  $783,019  ($161);  Italy,  $625,887 
($368,142);  Netherlands,  $541,685  ($518,071);  Chile,  $529,006  ($360,855);  Ire- 
land, $517,115  ($219,759);    Norway,  $459,739  ($355,001);    Sweden,  $326,391 
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($243,428);  Argentina,  $253,195  ($80,856);  French  Indo-China,  $237,992 
($2,010);  Switzerland,  $225,276  ($131,875);  Czechoslovakia,  $207,219  ($54,907); 
Egypt,  $200,240  ($156,271);  Dutch  Oceania,  $103,691  ($22,419). 

In  the  Cuban  statistics  imports  are  divided  into  12  separate  categories, 
which  in  turn  are  subdivided.  A  comparison  of  the  general  commodity  classi- 
fications indicates  clearly  the  increased  trade  during  1934  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

(Note. — In  the  following  tables  of  imports  and  exports,  due  to  reclassifica- 
tions having  been  made  in  the  1934  statistics,  some  figures  and  classifications 
are  not  shown  in  the  1933  statistics.) 

Stones,  Earth,  Ores,  Glass  and  Clay  Products.— Total,  $7,528,519  ($3,533,592)  :  stones 
and  earths,  $254,574  ($202,618);  coal,  shales,  bitumens,  and  their  derivatives,  $5,476,213 
($2,413,172) ;  glass  and  products,  $1,272,458  ($646,082)  ;  products  of  clay,  cement,  stone- 
ware, porcelain,  etc.,  $522,929  ($271,720) ;   ores,  $2,345. 

Metals  and  their  Manufactures.— -Total,  $5,370,213  ($2,792,663):  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum  and  alloys,  $31,720  ($22,589);  iron  and  forged  steel,  $4,446,682  ($2,374,871);  copper 
and  alloys,  $492,646  ($257,781);  other  metals  and  alloys,  $329,929  ($137,422);  cast  iron, 
$68,104;  waste  and  slag,  $1,132. 

Chemicals  and  Pharmaceutical  Products. — Total,  $7,555,676  ($5,069,413) :  simple  drugs, 
$9,09.915  ($558,222) ;  colours,  tints,  and  varnishes,  $717,075  ($414,100) ;  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical products,  $3,659,794  ($2,661,831,  including  fertilizers);  oils,  fats,  wax  and  derivatives, 
$1,913,908  ($1,435,260);  fertilizers,  starches,  explosives,  etc.,  $354,984  (fertilizers  for  1933 
included  with  chemical  products,  as  noted). 

Textiles  and  their  Manufactures— -Total,  $18,766,148  ($9,440,013) :  cotton  and  manu- 
factures, $12,133,994  ($5,647,891)  ;  other  vegetable  fibres  and  manufactures,  including  rayon, 
$5,027,794  ($2,884595);  wool,  bristles,  hair  and  manufactures,  $1,058,693  ($532,749);  silk' 
and  manufactures,  $545,667  ($375,078). 

Paper  and  Products.— Total,  $3,061,258  ($1,637,400) :  paper  not  made  up,  $1,632,507 
($1,317,645,  including  all  paper  except  book  and  carton);  cut  and  manufactured  papers, 
$603,763;  wallpaper,  $623;  book  and  printing  paper,  $161,693  ($118,676);  cardboard, 
bristol-board,  etc.,  and  manufactures  thereof,  $420,461  ($201,079);  pulp  and  waste,  $215,211. 

Wood  and  other  Vegetable  Materials.— Total,  $1,9*14,474  ($993,116)  :  manufactures  of 
wood,  $71,513  (woods  and  manufactures  thereof,  $802,802) ;  woods,  $1,500,705;  other  vegetable 
materials,  $342,256  ($190,314). 

Animals  and  Animal  Products— -Total,  $1,351,346  ($689,752) :  various  animals,  $34,958 
($9.444) ;  hides,  skins  and  manufactures  thereof,  $1,312,968  ($680,308) ;   live  animals,  $3,420. 

Instruments,  Machines,  and  Apparatus. — Total,  $5.099,9916  ($2,204,862)  :  musical  instru- 
ments, $632,400  ($153,906) ;'  carriages  and  automobiles,  $1,803,940  ($673,199) ;  maritime  vessels 
and  airships  and  all  equipment  theref  or,  $9,020  ($27,219) ;  clocks,  recording  and  other  instru- 
ments, $2,654,596  ($1,350,538). 

Food  Products  and  Beverages.— -Total,  $19,977,018  ($14,422,181) :  meats,  fish,  etc.,  $3,152,- 
135  ($1,829,402);  cereals,  $9,607,619  ($7,687,636);  vegetables  and  fruits,  $3,027,731  ($2,131,- 
134);  seeds  and  feed  for  animals,  $169,323  ($146,535);  canned  foods,  $901,346  ($392,246); 
oils  and  beverages,  $2,701,617  ($1,932,333);  miscellaneous,  $417,247  ($302,895). 

Miscellaneous.— Total,  $2,793,506  ($1,578,528). 

EXPORTS 

As  indicated,  the  United  States  is  Cuba's  largest  market,  taking  $81,093,676 
($57,112,095)  in  1934  or  almost  four-fifths  of  the  total  export  of  $107,746,409 
($84,390,541).  The  other  leading  markets  in  order  of  value  during  the  year 
under  review,  according  to  Cuban  statistics,  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom, 
$14,498,311  ($16,325,905);  France,  $3,155,483  ($3,398,320);  Spain,  $2,374,868 
($2,180,575);  Netherlands,  $858,857  ($439,486);  Germany,  $793,099  ($818,- 
220) ;  Belgium,  $688,033  ($174,145) ;  Argentina,  $586,656  ($493,128) ;  Canada, 
$520,919  ($531,032)  ;  Canary  Islands,  $518,140  ($264,245)  ;  Sweden,  $295,184 
($167,709);  China,  $283,909  ($358,325);  Puerto  Rico,  $267,784  ($125,810); 
Spanish  Africa,  $260,090  ($271,786);  New  Zealand,  $203,243  ^$209,734,  includ- 
ing Australia  and  British  Oceania) ;  British  West  Indies,  $176,390  ($120,675) ; 
Uruguay,  $172,471  ($346,724);   Guatemala,  $150,172  ($82,839);  Chile,  $138,- 
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765  ($145,237) ;  British  Africa,  $90,777  ($64,579) ;  Australia,  $58,678  (included 
with  New  Zealand  and  British  Oceania) ;  Panama,  $56,734  ($96,199) ;  French 
Africa,  $53,293  ($26,410);   Denmark,  $42,090  ($17,612). 

A  comparison  by  main  classification  of  commodities  indicates  the  export 
trade  advance  more  clearly. 

Animals  and  Animal  Products.— Total,  $1,261,368  ($1,080,266):  live  animals,  $4,278 
($6,535) ;  animal  products,  $505,319  ($384,924) ;  other  animal  products,  $700,319  ($688307) ; 
manufactures  of  hides,  etc.,  $51,452. 

Stone  and  Mineral  Products. — Total,  $2,639,744  ($1,751,136) :  shales,  bituminous  products, 
etc.,  $99,546  ($161,276);  other  minerals,  $2,'509',482  ($1,589,860);  stones,  $26,931;  earths  and 
manufactures,  $3,785. 

Metals  and  Manufactures  Thereof .—Total,  $337,302  ($764,060)  :  raw  metals,  $322,068; 
manufactures  of  metal,  $15,234. 

Forest  Products.— -Total,  $727,897  ($830,035) :  raw  fibres,  $144,039  (raw  fibres  and  plants, 
$237,618);  manufactured  fibres,  $355,900  ($377,911);  woods,  $219,403  ($213,184);  manufac- 
tures of  wood,  $8,517  ($1,322);  live  plants,  $38  (1933  figures  included  with  raw  fibres). 

Food  Products.— Total,  $87,485,689  ($65,730.543) :  meats  and  fish,  $121,519  ($28,423)  ; 
fresh  fruits,  $2,764,291  ($1,738,737);  milk  products,  $2,537  ($4,374);  vegetables,  $732,679 
($682,007) ;  grains,  $285,271  ($589,665) ;  candy  and  confectionery,  $149,128  ($182,442) ;  bever- 
ages, $3,840,323  ($1,2491,515) ;  sugar  and  products  of  cane,  $79,589,941  ($61,255,380) . 

Tobacco  and  Manufactures  Thereof .—Total,  $14,473,993  ($13,395,592) :  raw  tobacco, 
$9,897,949  ($10,166,060);   manufactured  tobacco,  $4,576,044  ($3,229,532). 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Products. — Total,  $88,012  ($68,227) :  oils  and  greases,  $7 
(nil) ;   chemical  products,  $78,012  ($58,770) ;   perfumes,  $9,993  ($9,457) . 

Miscellaneous.— Total,  $732,404  ($770,682). 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Cuban  statistics,  in  so  far  as  trade  with  Canada  is  concerned,  are  at  con- 
siderable variance  with  those  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  for 
exports  to  Canada,  but  for  imports  from  Canada  there  is  little  difference.  The 
discrepancy  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  exports  to  Canada 
are  made  through  the  United  States.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
sugar,  a  large  volume  of  which  is  sold  through  New  York  brokers,  resulting 
in  a  considerable  percentage  of  purchases  made  by  Canada  being  shown  as 
exports  to  the  United  States.  The  comparative  Cuban  totals  for  exports  to 
Canada  for  1933  and  1934  are  given  as  $531,032  and  $520,906  respectively, 
while  those  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  amount  to  $989,157 
and  $996,718  for  the  same  years.  Imports  from  Canada  into  Cuba  are  given 
by  the  Cuban  Statistical  Bureau  as  $891,374  and  $1,176,319  for  the  respective 
years,  while  the  corresponding  statistics  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
are  $871,777  and  $1,195,242.  Thus  a  comparison  of  the  Cuban  and  Canadian 
statistics  indicates  an  advance  in  imports  into  Cuba  of  at  least  25  per  cent, 
while  exports  to  Canada  were  at  practically  the  same  levels  at  the  end  of  both 
1933  and  1934. 

EXPORTS  TO  CUBA  FROM  CANADA 

Statistics  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  by  general  classification  and 
commodities  show  the  following  detailed  exports  from  Canada  during  1934,  with 
the  comparative  totals  for  individual-  items  in  1933  in  parentheses: — 

Agricidtural  and  Vegetable  Products. — Total.  $582,196:  potatoes,  373,568  bushels  or  $342,- 
613  (331,340  bushels  or  $268,545);  wheat  flour,  30,883  barrels  or  $157,082  (55,573  barrels  or 
$197,390);  malt.  35,644  bushels  or  $41,101  (61,017  bushels  or  $52,485);  whisky,  3,857  proof 
gallons  or  $18,437  (271  proof  gallons  or  $1,416) ;  hay,  527  tons  or  $5,347  (1.169  tons  or  $5,429). 
This  last-named  total  is  at  considerable  variance  with  Cuban  statistics,  which  show  the 
imports  of  hay  from  all  countries  as  amounting  to  but  11  tons  in  1934.  Other  articles  in  this 
section  imported  from  Canada  into  Cuba  in  small  quantities  include:  rubber  belting,  rubber 
hose,  and  rubber  tires  (casings  and  inner  tubes). 

Animals  and  Animal  Products. — Total,  $188,519:  dried  codfish,  29,501  cwts.  or  $172,055 
(20.259  cwts.  or  $93,061)  ;  dried  pollock,  hake,  and  cusk,  2.968  cwts.  or  $12,910  (63  cwts.  or 
$183) ;  upper  leather,  including  patent,  $2,670  ($6,373) ;  cheese  in  small  quantities. 
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Fibres,  Textiles,  and  Textile  Products. — Total,  $6,872:  various  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  felt. 

Wood,  Wood  Products,  and  Paper. — Total,  $247,072:  spruce  planks  and  boards,  1,250  M 
feet  or  $24,437  (no  exports  in  1933);  newsprint  151,796  cwts.  or  $219,303  (88,647  cwts.  or 
$122,657) ;  staves  and  headings,  pulp  and  fibrewood  board,  book  paper,  newspapers,  and 
other  printed  and  lithographed  matter  in  small  quantities. 

Iron  and  its  Products. — Total,  $31,337:  nails,  brads,  spikes,  and  tacks  of  iron  and  steel, 
888  cwts.  or  $8,411  (221  cwts.  or  $2,109');  needles  and  pins  of  all  kinds,  $18,377  ($1,968); 
ferro-silicon,  ferro-manganese,  and  sewing  machines  and  parts  in  small  quantities. 

Non-ferrous  Metals  and  Products. — Total,  $37,261 :  manufactures  of  aluminium,  $13,369 
($3,429) ;  aluminium  in  bars  and  blocks,  insulated  copper  wire  and  cables,  radio  and  tele- 
graph apparatus,  electrical  apparatus,  storage  batteries,  molybdenum  plated  ware,  and 
unmanufactured  metals  of  a  general  variety  in  small  quantities. 

Non-metallic  Minerals  and  Products.— -Total,  $10,523:  coal,  1,896  tons  or  $8,890  (443 
tons  or  $2,497) ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  glass  and  glassware  of  a  general  character. 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products. — Total,  $96,808:  inorganic  chemicals  (mainly  calcium 
carbide),  $89,171  ($64,536):  paints,  general  (including  iron  oxides),  $5,021  ($4,022);  small 
quantities  of  medicinal  and  proprietary  medicines. 

Miscellaneous  Commodities.— -Total,  $4,654:  stationery,  $3,270  ($3,568);  small  quanti- 
ties of  cartridges  and  ammunition. 

An  examination  of  the  above  statistics  indicates  that  in  the  following 
commodities,  in  order  of  value  of  exports,  the  greatest  volume  of  business  is 
being  done  by  Canadian  exporters  to  Cuba  in  potatoes,  newsprint,  dried  cod- 
fish, wheat  flour,  inorganic  chemicals  (calcium  carbide),  malt,  spruce  planks 
and  boards,  whisky,  needles  and  pins  of  all  kinds,  manufactures  of  aluminium, 
dried  pollock,  hake  and  cusk,  coal  and  paints  (iron  oxides).  The  market  for 
these  commodities  is  a  steady  one,  and  with  the  present  increased  buying  power 
resulting  from  the  United  States — Cuban  Trade  Treaty  of  1934,  further  advances 
during  1935  may  be  expected. 

A  steady  decrease  in  imports  from  Cuba  into  Canada  took  place  between 
1930  and  1933,  when  the  totals  were  $2,768,286  and  $989,718  respectively.  A 
check  in  this  decline  was  indicated  in  1934,  when,  according  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  previous  year's  total  was  slightly  increased  to  $996,718. 
A  comparison  of  the  most  important  imports  during  1934  with  those  of  1933 
follows:  sugar,  $530,034  ($669,123)  ;  fresh  tomatoes,  $122,041  ($50,607);  fresh 
pineapples,  $114,679  ($25,350) ;  tobacco,  $85,300  ($202,725) ;  molasses,  $31,781 
(nil);  fresh  grapefruit,  $17,894  ($2,945)  ;  rum,  $10,980  ($6,438).  Other  articles, 
including  sponges,  tiles,  hardwoods,  containers,  fresh  vegetables,  avocados, 
mangoes,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  alcohol,  coffee,  preserved  jellies,  etc.,  totalled 
$84,009  ($31,456). 

THE   EAST  COAST  OF  SUMATRA1 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  guilder  or  florin  equals  approximately  67  cents  Canadian) 

Singapore,  September  12,  1935. — For  administrative  purposes  the  East 
Coast  of  Sumatra  is  governed  as  a  separate  province  of  Netherlands  India. 
This  province  consists  of  a  strip  of  territory  commencing  just  north  of  the  city 
of  Medan  and  extending  to  about  the  centre  of  the  eastern  coast-line.  It  extends 
inland  about  one-half  the  width  of  the  island.  The  population  of  the  province 
is  roughly  1,725,000,  of  which  1,500,000  are  natives,  95,000  are  Chinese,  and 
12,000  are  Europeans,  and  the  balance  of  various  Oriental  nationalities.  This 
area  is  the  best  developed  section  of  Sumatra,  and  through  Belawan-Deli,  the 


1  This  report  is  based  on  a  recent  tour  of  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Butler. 
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port  of  Medan,  the  principal  city  of  the  province,  flows  the  major  portion  of 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  entire  island. 

The  invested  foreign  capital  in  estates  in  this  area  amounts  to  over 
Can.$300,000,000  at  present  exchange,  and  the  exports  consist  principally  of 
the  products  of  these  European-owned  estates.  These  products  are  rubber, 
tobacco,  tea,  palm  oil  and  palm  products,  sisal,  coffee,  and  gambier.  The  native 
production  includes  rubber  and  gambier  and  also  copra,  betel  nuts,  pineapples, 
fish,  damar,  sago,  tapioca,  and  rattans. 

EXPORTS 

The  total  exports  from  this  area  in  1934  were  valued  at  105,034,000  fl. 
(Can.$63,000,000)  or  19  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  Netherlands  India.  In 
1933  exports  from  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  constituted  16  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  in  1929,  15  per  cent. 

The  following  table  lists  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  exports 
from  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  in  the  order  of  their  importance: — 


Quantities  Values 

1929           1933  1934  1929  1933  1934 

Commodity                      Figures  in  Metric  Tons  Figures  in  1,000  Florins 

Rubber                                   96,854       113,056  144,108  79,205  13,466  30,863 

Tobacco                                  17,229          9,677  11,384  64.384  20,807  24,406 

Mineral  oils                          334,226       681,960  901,405  25,862  17,945  19,615 

Vegetable  oils  and  re- 
lated products                     62,970       153,898  157,405  15,694  13,015  9,896 

Tea                                        11,538         12,320  12,041  12,017  4,033  7,484 

Sisal                                     33,063        64,149  40,717  12,170  5,949  3,468 

Coffee                                        (*)             923  1,059  (*)  363  334 


*  Not  available. 

The  position  of  rubber  and  tea  is  maintained  only  by  international  restric- 
tion of  output.  In  the  case  of  rubber,  restriction  of  output  is  rendered  difficult 
by  the  existence  of  a  large  native  industry  whose  production  quickly  responds 
to  any  improvement  in  price.  As  an  example,  exports  of  native-produced  rubber 
from  this  area  in  1932  were  only  6,727  metric  tons  and  in  1933,  14.936  metric 
tons.  With  the  improvement  in  price  which  took  place  during  1934  native 
production  increased  rapidly  and  exports  reached  30,627  metric  tons  in  that 
year.  While  this  figure  constitutes  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  East  Coast's 
rubber  exports,  it  is  sufficient,  along  with  the  other  native  rubber  in  Netherlands 
India,  to  be  most  unsettling  to  the  market.  Tea  prices  are  being  maintained, 
but  estates  in  many  instances  are  working  at  only  about  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Tobacco  from  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  is  recognized  as  the  world's  finest 
wrapper  leaf  and  as  such  it  commands  a  good  price.  However,  due  to  the  high 
tariff  on  foreign  tobacco  entering  the  United  States,  that  large  market  has  been 
almost  entirely  lost  to  Sumatra  leaf  and  the  best  remaining  market  is  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  principally  Holland  and  Germany.  Since  Sumatra  producers 
have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  quality  wrapper,  it  has  been  possible  for  them 
to  effect  a  restriction  of  output  by  agreement  among  the  estates  in  the  East 
Coast  area.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  spite  of  high  production,  low  prices 
continue  to  reduce  the  return  on  the  other  export  commodities. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  into  this  area  constituted  over  12  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into 
the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  in  1934.  The  East  Coast  regularly  pur- 
chases approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  the  Outer  Possessions 
of  Netherlands  India.  This  latter  percentage  does  not  include  Java,  which  is 
by  far  the  largest  market  for  imported  goods.    The  value  of  imports  into  (a) 
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all  Netherlands  India,  (b)  Java  alone  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  (c)  the 
East  Coast  of  Sumatra  alone  for  the  years  1929,  1933,  and  1934  are  tabled 
below: — 


The  decline  in  imports  into  the  whole  of  Netherlands  India  since  1929 
amounts  to  over  70  per  cent,  a  decline  in  which  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  has 
shared.  In  addition  to  direct  imports  from  foreign  countries,  the  East  Coast 
purchases  large  quantities  from  Java,  the  total  in  1931  being  11,992,000  fl.  The 
imports  from  Java  consist  mainly  of  re-exports  of  manufactured  goods  such 
as  motor  cars,  tires,  chemicals,  piece-goods,  and  fertilizers;  but  the  list  also 
includes  articles  produced  in  Java — sugar,  cigarettes,  lower-grade  tobacco,  etc. 
The  main  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  the  East  Coast's  imports,  with  the  per- 
centage from  each  in  parentheses  for  the  year  1934,  are  as  follows:  Penang  and 
Singapore  (35  per  cent),  Japan  and  China  (20-3),  Holland  (10-23),  Rangoon, 
Siam,  and  Saigon  (9-77),  Great  Britain  (6-18),  Germany  (5-3),  United  States 
(3-48),  Australia  (1-84).  Imports  from  Penang  and  Singapore  consist  mainly 
of  re-exported  products  such  as  rice,  fish,  piece-goods,  and  miscellaneous  food 
products.  Japan  has  been  an  increasingly  important  source  of  supply  for  a 
great  variety  of  the  imports  into  the  East  Coast,  but  the  imports  from  that 
source  have  been  seriously  impeded  if  not  curtailed  by  the  action  of  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  Government  in  imposing  quota  restrictions  which  have  been 
extended  to  a  widening  range  of  products.  Holland.  Great  Britain,  and  Ger- 
many are  the  sources  for  estate  supplies,  machinery,  etc.  Imports  from  Ran- 
goon, Saigon,  and  Siam  consist  almost  entirely  of  rice.  The  United  States  and 
Australia  supply  mainly  canned  goods  and  other  foodstuffs;  Australia  is  the 
principal  source  of  supply  for  flour. 


Conditions  in  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  are  far  from  encouraging  at  the 
present  time.  The  slump  in  the  value  of  all  export  products  and  the  drastic 
falling  off  in  imports  are  apparent  in  this  province  no  less  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Archipelago.  The  difficult  trade  situation  is  further  aggravated 
by  the  burden  of  taxation  resulting  from  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
central  Government's  finances.  The  possibility,  more  imminent  at  present  than 
ever  before,  that  Holland  and  her  colonies  will  be  forced  off  the  gold  standard 
renders  it  difficult  for  both  importers  and  exporters  to  enter  into  forward  con- 
tracts, and  because  of  this  uncertainty  there  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
importers  to  consider  new  agencies.  The  East  Coast  import  business  is  especi- 
ally hard  hit.  Many  of  the  smaller  firms  are  in  a  difficult  position,  and  their 
plight  is  not  being  improved  by  the  Government's  system  of  quotas  on  most 
of  the  important  imports.  By  this  system  licences  are  granted  to  importers 
based  generally  on  their  imports  during  the  years  1929  to  1933.  During  these 
years  many  of  the  smaller  firms  were  either  not  in  business  at  all  or  were 
operating  on  a  much  reduced  scale.  As  a  result  the  import  licences  they  are 
able  to  obtain  are  small,  and  the  larger  import  firms  appear  slowly  to  be  taking 
over  the  major  portion  of  the  business.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
piece-goods. 

The  quota  system  in  effect  in  Netherlands  India  can  be  expected  to  work 
some  changes  in  the  established  trade  channels  of  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra, 
and,  for  that  matter,  of  all  the  outlying  possessions  of  the  Archipelago.  Situated 


1929  1933  1934 


Figures  in  1,000  Guilders 


All  Netherlands  India..  .. 

Java  only  

East  coast  of  Sumatra  only 


1,057,712  319,961  293,638 
680,380  219,272  194,959 
124,159         36,041  36,942 
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at  such  a  distance  from  Java  and  the  principal  commercial  centres  of  Nether- 
lands India,  the  import  firms  in  the  city  of  Medan  have  in  the  past  tended  to 
look  upon  the  more  adjacent  Malayan  cities,  Singapore  and  Penang,  as  their 
sources  of  supply  for  many  import  items.  The  small  dealers  in  piece-goods  and 
other  products  purchased  a  large  part  of  their  requirements  in  these  free  ports. 
With  the  quota  system  in  force  and  the  larger  import  firms  enjoying  the  bulk 
of  the  licences  to  import,  the  entrepot  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements  ports 
may  be  expected  to  suffer  a  severe  setback.  The  larger  import  firms  with  head 
offices  in  Batavia  or,  in  some  cases,  in  Medan  deal  direct  with  the  manufacturers; 
in  fact,  many  have  their  own  buying  offices  in  Europe  or  Japan.  Thus  they  are 
not  dependent  upon  stocks  carried  in  the  entrepot  ports  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Another  noteworthy  change  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  branches  in 
Medan  of  Netherlands  Indies  import  firms  who  formerly  traded  mainly  in  Java 
and  handled  their  Sumatra  business  through  agents.  Similarly,  firms  who  for- 
merly distributed  only  in  the  East  Coast,  or  at  the  most  throughout  Sumatra, 
now  have  branches  or  connections  to  handle  distribution  in  Java  as  well. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  observations  is  that 
Netherlands  India,  by  virtue  of  the  Government's  commercial  policy,  is  becom- 
ing a  more  closely-knit  economic  unit.  It  may  be  too  early  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  big  firms,  with  distribution  throughout  all  or  at  least  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  offer  the  best  possibilities  as  agents  rather 
than  several  smaller  firms  in  limited  territories,  but  that  would  appear  to  be 
the  tendency.  It  is  a  certainty  that  agents  located  in  Malaya  can  no  longer 
be  expected  to  do  justice  to  the  Netherlands  Indies  market,  if  that  was  ever 
possible.  Only  in  rare  instances  such  as  where  a  line  is  handled  by  a  manu- 
facturers' representative  who  visits  dealers  in  both  Netherlands  India  and  British 
Malaya  is  it  possible  for  one  agent  to  handle  both  territories.  Practically  no 
direct  importers  are  now  distributing  in  the  two  markets.  Formerly  certain 
British  Malayan  importers  had  branches  in  Medan  and  offered  an  outlet  in 
the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  but  this  is  true  at  the  present  time  in  only  one  case, 
and  that  to  a  limited  extent.  Canadian  exporters  should  therefore,  even  more 
than  previously,  be  careful  in  the  allotment  of  territory  to  agents  in  the  Middle 
East  countries.  The  Acting  Trade  Commissioners  at  Batavia  and  Singapore 
are  in  a  position  to  advise  and  assist. 

CEMENT  INDUSTRY  OF  KWANGTUNG 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(HK$1  equals  50  Canadian  cents) 

Hongkong,  October  1,  1935. — On  the  basis  of  the  very  limited  data  avail- 
able covering  the  consumption  of  cement  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  South 
China,  during  the  past  few  years,  it  may  be  reasonably  estimated  that  the 
average  yearly  requirements  of  this  province  exceed  3,000  000  piculs,  or  approxi- 
mately 200,000  metric  tons. 

The  history  of  the  importation  of  cement  into  South  China  dates  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  this  product  was  imported  into 
Canton  in  fair  quantities,  but  it  was  not  until  1876  that  the  cement  industry 
commenced  in  China  with  the  establishment  of  a  small  factory  by  the  Kailan 
Mining  Administration. 

In  1905,  with  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Court,  plans  were  formulated 
for  the  construction  of  a  cement  plant  in  the  Honan  district  of  Canton,  where 
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a  large  area  was  selected  for  the  site  of  the  new  factory.  The  contract  for  the 
erection  and  installation  of  these  works  was  awarded  to  German  interests,  the 
expenditure  involved  being  estimated  at  approximately  HK$1, 300,000.  This 
plant  was  completed  in  1908,  and  commenced  operations  in  the  same  year. 
The  project,  however,  proved  an  unprofitable  one,  and  in  the  year  1921  was 
leased  to  a  private  syndicate  by  the  Provincial  Treasury  for  an  annual  rental 
of  HK$250,000.  Frequent  political  disturbances  hindered  operations  and  the 
venture  continued  to  show  a  loss,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Provincial  Recon- 
struction Department  took  over  management  in  1931. 

In  1928,  despite  the  adverse  experiences  of  the  Honan  plant,  the  suggestion 
for  an  additional  factory  at  Hsi  Tsun  was  put  forward  by  the  Ministry  of  Rail- 
ways, Canton,  with  the  idea  that  supplies  would  be  drawn  from  this  plant  for 
use  in  the  uncompleted  portion  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway.  Plans  were 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Reconstruction  in  1929,  and  the  factory  com- 
pleted at  Shiktsekang,  Hsi  Tsun,  in  Canton,  in  April,  1932,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  HK$3,000,000.  In  June  of  the  same  year  operations  began  with  a  daily 
production  of  approximately  1,200  barrels  (of  375  pounds  net  each). 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  the  Honan  and  Hsi  Tsun  fac- 
tories during  the  years  1932  and  1933,  and  the  period  January  to  August  of 
1934,  in  metric  tons: — 

Honan     Hsi  Tsun  Total 
Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

1932   33,419        34,365  67,784 

1933   5,238         75,802  81,040 

1934   (January  to  August)   13,373         48,060  61,433 

52,030       158,227  210,257 

The  foregoing  total  of  210,257  metric  tons  represents  approximately 
1,230,000  barrels,  and  taking  HK$6.50  per  barrel  as  the  average  price,  produc- 
tion by  value  was  approximately  HK$7,995,000. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  total  expenditure  of  these  two  plants  over 
the  same  period  was  approximately  HK$4, 140,000,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  about 
HK$3,855,000. 

With  the  progress  in  recent  years  of  constructional  developments  through- 
out the  province  of  Kwangtung,  the  consumption  of  cement  has  increased  con- 
siderably, and  even  when  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Hsi  Tsun  works  is  com- 
pleted and  the  doubling  of  its  capacity  has  been  accomplished,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  two  plants  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung  will  be  still  insufficient  to 
meet  the  domestic  demand. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  product,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  1912,  of  the  total  import  of  cement  into  China  of  489,165  piculs 
(133^  pounds),  Kwangtung  absorbed  94,430  piculs  or  19^  per  cent;  and  of 
2,278,701  piculs  imported  during  the  year  1933,  Kwangtung's  quota  was  1.152,988 
piculs  or  50  per  cent. 

Sales  of  cement  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung  are  controlled  by  the 
Monopoly  Bureau  of  the  Kwangtung  Provincial  Government  in  Canton.  The 
price  quoted  by  this  bureau  at  the  present  time  is  HK$6.60  per  barrel  of  375 
pounds  as  against  that  prevailing  in  Hongkong  of  HK$2.40  per  barrel.  The 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  duty  on  cement  entering  Canton  is  gold  unit  0-83 
per  100  kilograms,  which  is  equivalent  to  approximately  HK$2  per  barrel. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  profits  accruing  from  the  operations  of  their  own 
cement  factories,  the  Provincial  Government  of  Kwangtung  derives  considerable 
revenue  from  imported  cement  marketed  through  the  Monopoly  Bureau, 
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PAPER  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  October  1,  1935. — Resulting  from  an  increased  demand  from 
Japanese  industry,  both  the  production  of  paper  and  the  volume  of  trade  in 
that  commodity  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  have  shown  a  marked  expansion 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Prices  have  recently  shown  a 
considerable  advance.  Unsold  stocks  of  paper  of  all  varieties  as  of  June  30  of 
this  year  were  105,000,000  pounds,  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious month  and  with  the  end  of  June,  1934.  As  accumulated  stocks  amount 
to  less  than  one  month's  consumption  requirements,  no  apprehension  is  felt  with 
regard  to  demand  and  supply. 

The  number  of  paper-making  machines  in  operation  at  the  end  of  June  of 
this  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year,  was  156  as  against 
150;  there  was  also  an  increase  in  width  of  paper-making  machines — 15,217 
inches  compared  with  14,702.  Several  companies  are  considering  a  further 
increase  in  the  number  of  their  paper-making  machines  in  order  to  increase 
their  output. 

Consumption  of  wood-pulp  during  the  period  under  review  has  increased 
by  8-9  per  cent  (10*6  per  cent  for  chemical  pulp  and  6-9  per  cent  for  ground 
wood-pulp).  Production  of  paper  of  all  kinds  for  the  first  half  of  1935  amounted 
to  over  842,000,000  pounds,  and  the  sales  to  826,500,000  pounds,  increases  of 
10-7  per  cent  and  6-6  per  cent  respectively. 

Imports  of  paper  were  up  by  43-2  per  cent  in  quantity  and  46-1  per  cent 
in  value.  According  to  countries  of  origin  the  increase  in  imports  from  the 
United  States  was  most  pronounced. 

Exports  advanced  by  21-8  per  cent  in  quantity  and  17-7  per  cent  in  value, 
and  those  of  paper  products  advanced  by  30*5  per  cent  in  value.  This  increase 
of  exports  was  chiefly  credited  to  China  and  Manchuria.  It  is  considered  that 
exports  of  paper  to  China  will  increase  further  owing  to  recent  improvement 
in  the  Sino-Japanese  situation. 

Owing  to  the  discussions  re  Canadian — Japanese  trade  adjustment  during 
this  period,  speculative  importations  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  were  expected 
to  increase  heavily,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  felts  for  paper-making, 
packing  paper,  and  pulp  for  paper-making  were  expected  to  be  subject  to  a  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem  surtax.  Newsprint  has  been  exempted  from  this  special 
surtax.  A  rise  in  its  price  will  thus  be  prevented  by  open  competition.  Because 
of  cartel  control  and  of  an  increasing  demand,  prices  held  firm  for  all  other  paper 
items,  and  the  outlook  is  that  this  condition  may  be  maintained  for  some  time. 

PRODUCTION 

The  number  of  paper-making  machines  in  operation  at  the  end  of  June, 
1935,  was  156  with  a  width  of  15,217  inches  as  against  150  of  14,702  inches  in 
width  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  This  increase  was  credited  to 
the  Oji  and  Mitsubishi  mills  and  two  other  small  companies.  The  Oji  paper 
manufacturing  company  is  planning  to  install  a  machine  for  the  production  of 
newsprint  and  two  for  the  production  of  cigarette  paper.  Three  other  paper- 
manufacturing  companies  are  each  planning  to  add  a  machine  for  the  produc- 
tion of  printing  paper.  The  total  project  amounts  to  7,500,000  pounds  a  month 
of  paper. 

There  are  only  two  paper-manufacturing  companies  producing  wood-pulp 
for  their  own  consumption.  These  are  the  Oji  and  Hokuyetsu  paper- 
manufacturing  companies.    Other  members  of  the  Japan  Paper  Manufacturers' 
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Association  must  therefore  purchase  either  from  these  local  producers  or  from 
foreign  sources.  Consumption  of  chemical  pulp  for  the  first  six  months  amounted 
to  about  24,000,000  pounds  as  against  22,500,000  pounds  for  the  same  period  of 
last  year,  and  that  of  ground  wood-pulp  to  17,000,000  pounds  as  against 
16,000,000  pounds  for  last  year,  an  increase  of  10-6  per  cent  in  the  former  and 
6-9  per  cent  in  the  latter. 

The  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  absorbs  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  pulp  consumed  in  Japan.  It  produces  705,000,000  pounds  out  of  a  total 
of  842,000,000  pounds  of  paper  produced,  and  it  sells  691,000,000  pounds  out  of 
the  total  sales  of  826,000,000  pounds. 

Total  production  of  paper  of  various  kinds  by  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion showed  an  increase  of  10-7  per  cent,  and  sales  expanded  by  6-6  per  cent. 
According  to  varieties,  newsprint  accounts  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  pro- 
duction, followed  by  packing  paper.  Production  of  all  kinds  of  paper,  except 
packing  paper,  increased  by  3  per  cent.  With  regard  to  sales,  pasteboard  and 
coloured  paper  declined,  while  other  papers  increased  by  from  0-7  per  cent  to 

33-  1  per  cent  according  to  varieties. 

IMPORTS 

Despite  the  depreciation  of  the  Japanese  currency,  which  naturally  results 
in  higher  cost  of  importation  of  all  articles,  imports  into  Japan  of  paper  of 
various  kinds  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935,  as  compared  with  the  similar 
period  of  last  year,  increased  by  43-2  per  cent  in  quantity  and  46-1  per  cent 
in  value.  According  to  countries  of  origin,  all  except  France,  which  snowed  a 
reduction  in  value,  showed  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value.  Imports 
from  the  United  States,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  newsprint,  showed  a 
remarkable  increase.  In  quantity,  shipments  from  Canada  increased  by  9-2 
per  cent,  those  from  the  United  States  by  nearly  twentyfold,  from  Sweden  by 

34-  4  per  cent,  from  Great  Britain  by  66-5,  from  Germany  by  36*3,  from 
Norway  by  156-7,  from  the  Netherlands  by  76*6,  from  France  by  53-4  per  cent, 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria  by  fivefold,  from  China  by  49  per  cent,  and 
from  Finland  by  243-1  per  cent,  In  value,  Canada's  share  increased  by  21-3 
per  cent,  that  of  the  United  States  by  302-1,  Sweden  by  38-8,  Great  Britain  by 
17-8,  Germany  by  65-1,  Norway  by  98-1,  Netherlands  by  74-7,  Czechoslovakia 
by  about  four  times,  Austria  by  367-1  per  cent,  China  by  101-9  per  cent,  Fin- 
land by  190  per  cent;  but  France's  share  declined  by  27-1  per  cent  and  that  of 
other  countries  by  12-8  per  cent.  Canada  is  still  the  leading  source  of  supply 
for  Japanese  imports,  with  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  followed  by  the 
United  States  and  Sweden.  Canada's  position  is  due  primarily  to  imports  of 
newsprint,  which  constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  quantity,  imports  of  newsprint  rose  73-5  per  cent;  imitation  parchment 
paper,  104-3  per  cent;  writing  paper,  2-5  per  cent;  imitation  Japanese  tissue 
paper,  98-3  per  cent;  pasteboard,  3-7  per  cent;  Chinese  paper,  48-3  per  cent; 
drawing  paper,  8-8  per  cent;  blotting  paper,  111-2  per  cent;  art  paper,  142-5 
per  cent;  filter  paper,  30  per  cent;  and  others  increased  twelve  times.  Packing 
paper  was  down  36-7  per  cent;  printing  paper,  10-8  per  cent;  coloured  paper, 
39-7  per  cent;  and  wallpaper,  61-2  per  cent.  In  value,  newsprint  advanced  by 
120-3  per  cent,  imitation  parchment  paper  by  80-5  per  cent,  imitation  Japanese 
tissue  paper  by  130  per  cent,  pasteboard  by  7  per  cent,  Chinese  paper  by  99  per 
cent,  drawing  paper  by  6-6  per  cent,  blotting  paper  by  162-4  per  cent,  art  paper 
by  120-5  per  cent,  others  by  17-4  per  cent,  and  paper  of  unknown  quantity  by 
66-3  per  cent.  Packing  paper  decreased  by  25-9  per  cent,  printing  paper  by 
0-3  per  cent,  writing  paper  by  1  per  cent,  coloured  paper  by  40-9  per  cent,  wall- 
paper by  58  per  cent,  and  filter  paper  by  13-2  per  cent. 
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Imports  of  Paper  into  Japan 


Countries 

Total  

Canada   

United  States  .  . 

Sweden  

Great  Britain.  .  . 

Germany  

Norway  

Netherlands.  .  .  . 

France   

Czechoslovakia    .  . 

Austria  

China  

Finland  

Other  


Varieties 

Total  

Newsprint  

Packing  and  match  .  . 
Imitation  parchment..  .. 

Printing  

Imitation  Japanese  tissue 

Writing.  .   

Pasteboard  

Coloured  

Chinese  

Drawing  

Blotting  

Art  

Wall  

Filter  

Oiled  

Cigarette   


January  to  June 


January  to  June 


1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Yen 

Yen 

873.136 

609  734 

7  74.fl  4fi7 

K  9Q7  nSA 

521,783 

478  024 

^  0Q9  59Q 

1  58  000 

7.651 

1  077  <iQd. 

9fi7  Q7fi 

80.924 

60.218 

7fi9  ^in 

34,523 

20/734 

614.593 

521,660 

29.872 

21,912 

986.596 

597,438 

23,548 

9,173 

266,228 

134,403 

9,813 

5.558 

199,873 

114,391 

4.379 

2.854 

170,178 

233,582 

4.056 

809 

84.837 

17,256 

2.868 

560 

60.016 

12,848 

1.395 

937 

75.493 

37.397 

923 

269 

18,691 

6,446 

1.046 

1.035 

35,538 

40,754 

January  to  June 

January  to  June 

1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Yen 

Yen 

873.136 

609.734 

7.740,467 

5,297,084 

662.407 

381,700 

3.726,031 

1,691.018 

98.644 

155.749 

1.152.27.1 

1,554,885 

63.232 

30.956 

1.345,563 

745,480 

10.652 

11,944 

259,357 

260,247 

8.307 

4.189 

244.779 

106.438 

8.467 

8.259 

225.481 

227,733 

6.239 

6,014 

246.576 

230,469 

4.279 

7.101 

64.425 

109,000 

1.390 

937 

67.278 

33,813 

1.235 

1.135 

95.375 

89.470 

813 

385 

20.910 

7.970 

308 

127 

22,737 

10,310 

276 

712 

25.406 

60.471 

13 

10 

8.962 

10,319 

7 

436 

6 

1.742 

DUTIES 

Newsprint  weighing  less  than  58  grams  per  square  metre  is  dutiable  at  1  yen 
per  100  kin  (132-3  pounds).  Other  newsprint  is  dutiable  at  2-97  yen  per  100 
kin. 

EXPORTS 

On  account  of  the  recent  improvement  in  Sino-Japanese  relations,  the 
demand  for  paper  from  China  has  substantially  increased.  Total  exports  for 
the  first  half  of  this  vear  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year  increased  by  21-8  per  cent  in  quantity  and  17-7  per  cent  in  value. 
Shipments  of  foreign-style  paper  for  the  period  under  review  increased  by  34-4 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  45-9  per  cent  in  value,  while  those  of  Japanese  native- 
style  paper  declined  by  49-5  per  cent  in  quantity  and  33-2  per  cent  in  value. 
Exports  of  paper  products  for  the  period  under  review,  as  compared  with  the 
similar  period  of  1934,  increased  by  30-5  per  cent  in  value.  As  reported  pre- 
viously, foreign-style  papers  of  all  varieties  are  shipped  to  the  Asiatic  countries, 
while  native-style  papers  go  to  the  American  and  European  countries. 

Following  are  the  statistics  of  foreign-styie  paper  exports  from  Japan 
during  the  first  half  of  1935  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1934: — 

Jnnuary  to  June  January  to  June 

1935  1934            1935  1934 

Foreign-style  papers —                       Cwts.  Cwts.            Yen  Yen 

Printing                                       439.547  377,196  4.649.019  3,610.856 

Simili   79.030    1.095.370   

Packing                                          26.975  26.215         380.309  345.948 

Cigarette                                         25.459  29.356          796.571  944.418 

Rough  printing                              11.396  472          136.180  5.831 

Total   582.407       433.239       7.057,449  4.907.053 
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The  grand  total,  including  Japanese  native-style  products,  was  997,216 
cwts.  (11,562,075  yen)  in  the  January-to-June  period  of  1935  as  against  819,042 
cwts.  (9,826,230  yen)  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 

In  exports  of  foreign-style  paper,  printing  paper  increased  by  16-5  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  28-7  per  cent  in  value,  packing  paper  by  2-9  per  cent  and  9-9 
per  cent,  and  rough  printing  paper  by  23  and  about  13^  folds;  cigarette  paper 
decreased  by  13-3  per  cent  and  15-7  per  cent. 

The  destinations  of  Japanese  paper  exports  are  practically  limited  to  the 
Asiatic  countries,  especially  China  and  Manchuria  (Kwantung  Province  and 
Manchukuo),  British  India,  and  Hongkong. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN  FOR   WOMEN'S  DRESSES 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  October  4,  1935. — The  market  in  Japan  for  women's  ready-made 
dresses  is  very  limited.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  female  population 
still  adheres  to  the  native-style  costume,  namely  the  kimono.  Nevertheless,  the 
popularity  of  the  Western  style  of  dress  is  growing,  particularly  for  summer 
wear,  when  the  native  kimono  with  its  "obi"  or  sash  is  extremely  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable. In  addition,  there  is  a  definite  increase  in  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  generation,  which  is  yearly  becoming  more  westernized,  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  European  and  American  moving  pictures.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  Japanese  women  of  the  wealthier  class  who  have  lived  abroad 
and  have  become  accustomed  to  the  foreign  style  of  dressing,  and  except  for 
special  occasions,  when  custom  demands  the  wearing  of  kimonos,  they  prefer  to 
dress  according  to  the  Western  manner.  The  foreign  female  population  in 
Japan,  which  would  possibly  amount  to  5,000,  is  an  added  influence.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  Japanese  women  buy  more  foreign  clothes  in  Japan  than  do 
foreign  women,  since  the  majority  of  the  latter  return  home  periodically  and, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  dresses  at  reasonable  prices  here,  lay 
in  as  large  a  stock  as  possible,  and  as  a  result  the  demand  for  imported  dresses 
is  not  as  large  as  it  might  be. 

Another  factor  adversely  affecting  sales,  particularly  to  foreign  women,  is 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  dress  shops  in  the  various  cities  such  as  Kobe,  Yoko- 
hama, and  Tokyo,  where  most  of  the  foreign  population  is  located,  is  small  and 
the  shops  themselves  are  not  large.  Selection  of  individual  dresses  is  therefore 
restricted,  and  as  a  result,  in  many  cases,  the  foreign  women  have  their  dresses 
made  by  tailors,  who  are  usually  Chinese.  The  results,  however,  are  not  always 
satisfactory  owing  to  lack  of  originality  and  knowledge  of  current  fashions  on 
the  part  of  the  tailor. 

IMPORTS 

While  statistics  are  not  available  showing  the  value  of  dresses  imported 
into  Japan,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  originate  either  in  Shanghai  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  more  expensive  type  of  dresses,  in  Paris.  The  former  are  usually  copies 
of  Paris  dresses  made  in  Shanghai. 

Owing  to  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  on  all  imported  clothing,  an  exchange 
that  is  depreciated  by  40  per  cent,  and  the  comparatively  small  turnover,  with 
the  danger  of  having  left-over  stock  and  the  consequent  need  for  a  big  margin 
of  profit,  the  cost  of  imported  dresses  is  high.  The  majority  range  in  price 
from  100  yen  ($29  Canadian  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange)  to  250  yen 
($72.50) . 

It  would  not  seem  practicable  for  Canadian  firms  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  more  expensive  trade,  as  the  turnover  is  so  small.    The  best  opportunity 
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would  appear  to  be  in  the  less  expensive  lines,  catering  to  the  demand  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Japanese  women  who  are  employed  in  offices  and  engaged 
in  other  activities.  A  dress  on  which  a  c.i.f.  price  of  $5  is  quoted  would  prob- 
ably retail  at  from  45  to  50  yen,  which  would  be  as  much  as  the  average  Japanese 
worker  could  afford. 

As  the  Japanese  women  are  quite  short  in  stature,  the  smaller  sizes,  12  and 
14,  would  be  in  demand. 

At  present  there  are  no  large  buyers  or  importers  of  dresses  in  Japan,  each 
shop  purchasing  direct  from  its  own  connections.  Hence,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  to  communicate  with  this  office. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Irish  Free  State  Export  Bounty  on  Bacon 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadain  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announce  a  new  export  bounty  on  bacon 
at  a  uniform  rate  of  12s.  per  cwt.  as  from  October  21,  1935,  irrespective  of 
the  country  of  destination  or  consumption.  The  former  rates  of  bounty  were 
15s.  per  cwt.  for  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  10s.  per 
cwt.  for  exports  for  ships'  stores  and  for  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Irish  Free  State  Quota  for  Motor  Car  Body  Assemblies 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1656 
(October  26,  1935),  page  742,  stating  that  the  Irish  Free  State  as  from  November 
6,  1935,  would  fix  quotas  for  motor  car  body  parts,  an  Executive  Order  fixed  at 
thirty  the  number  of  assembly  parts  (meaning  back  part  of  body  and  any 
part  or  parts  of  a  side  or  sides  or  of  the  roof  or  of  both)  which  may  be  imported 
for  the  period  November  6,  1935,  to  June  30,  1936. 

Union  of  South  Africa — France  Trade  Agreement 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1647 
(August  24,  1935),  page  310,  announcing  that  certain  South  African  maximum 
duties  had  been  brought  into  force,  a  temporary  trade  agreement  has  been  con- 
cluded between  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  France,  dated  August  27,  1935, 
to  remain  in  force  until  December  31,  1935,  under  which  the  Union  extends  to 
France  intermediate  tariff  rates  on  all  the  commodities  subjected  to  maximum 
duties  on  July  19,  1935,  except  glassware  and  tartaric  acid.  France  in  return 
grants  the  Union  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  respect  of  imports  of: 
hides  and  skins,  raw;  pelts,  raw;  wool  and  woollen  sheepskins;  hair,  combed 
or  carded,  of  Angora  goats;  asbestos;  and  manganese  ore. 

South  African  Regulation  on  Unsound  Foodstuffs 

The  attention  of  exporters  of  canned  foodstuffs  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  is  drawn  to  the  following  Government  notice  dated  May  16,  1933,  still 

in  force: — 

No  person  shall  sell  or  shall  prepare,  keep,  transmit,  or  expose  for  sale  anjr  meat,  fish, 
canned  fruit,  vegetables,  jam,  condensed  milk  or  any  other  article  of  food  which  i*  packed 
in  a  hermetically  sealed  tin  or  other  air-tight  receptacle  if  such  tin  or  receptacle  (a)  is  blown 
to  any  degree  so  that  there  is  undue  bulging  of  the  flat  or  concave  sides  or  ends  of  the 
container  or  so  that  gas  escapes  on  puncturing;  or  (6)  is  extensively  rusted;  or  (c)  is  damaged 
so  that  it  leaks  or  otherwise  becomes  unsealed  or  shows  evidence  of  having  been  punctured 
and  the  puncture  re-soldered. 
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Tariff  Changes  in  Ceylon 

A  Ceylon  Government  notification,  effective  October  1,  1935,  reduces  the 
British  preferential  and  general  tariffs  on  a  number  of  items,  and  establishes 
some  new  preferences.   Some  items  affected  are: — 

Former  Rates  of  Duty  New  Rates  of  Duty 

British  British 
Goods  Pref.  General  Pref.  General 

Axes,  forks  for  digging,  manuring  or  weed- 
ing, harrows,  knives  for  budding,  prun- 
ing or  tapping,  mamoties,  picks,  ploughs 
and  saws  ad  val. 

Aluminium  foil  for  packing  produce  for  ex- 
port ad  val. 

Exercise  books  in  paper  covers..   ..  ad  val. 

Hoop  iron  and  strapping  wire  and  other  iron 
and  wire  specially  prepared  for  strap- 
ping packages.  ad  val. 

Lead  sheets  and  foil  for  packing  produce  for 
export  ad  val. 

Paper,  plain,  for  writing  and  printing  pur- 
poses, including  plain  envelopes  and  writ- 
ing pads  other  than  compendiums  ad  val. 

Paper — millboard,  strawboard,  cardboard 
and  pasteboard  ad  val 

Sewing  machines  and  parts  thereof.. ad  val. 

Cotton  piece-goods  ad  val. 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  (including  any  ad- 
mixture thereof)  and  manufactures 
thereof  ad  val. 

Umbrellas  ad  val. 

Wax  and  tallow  for  candles  .ad  val. 

The  British  preferential  tariff  is  applicable  to  Canada  and  the  general  tariff 
to  non-British  Empire  countries. 

Netherlands  India  Packing  Paper  Restrictions 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Batavia,  writes  under 
date  September  23,  1935,  that  a  recent  Government  ordinance  provides  that  for 
the  ten-month  period  ending  July  18,  1936,  the  importation  of  packing  paper 
into  Netherlands  India  may  not  exceed  5,757,000  kilograms  gross.  Of  this  quan- 
tity at  least  30  per  cent  must  be  of  Netherlands  manufacture.  No  other  country 
of  origin  is  specified — the  restriction  applying  only  to  importers  who,  except  for 
the  30  per  cent  above  mentioned,  are  free  to  obtain  supplies  from  any  desired 
source. 

The  amount  allotted  to  the  various  importers  will  depend  upon  their  rela- 
tive importance  in  the  packing  paper  trade  in  previous  years.  Applications  for 
permission  to  import  must  state  the  quantities  brought  in  during  the  years  1929 
to  1934  inclusive. 

To  cover  the  expenses  coincident  with  the  application  of  the  ordinance,  a 
charge  equivalent  to  5  cents  Canadian  is  made  for  every  100  kilograms  gross 
covered  by  the  permit.  A  detailed  list  of  the  papers  included  under  the  heading 
"  packing  papers  "  is  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  interested  inquirers. 

Import  Restrictions  in  Roumania 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cairo,  writes  that 
owing  to  the  strict  control  of  foreign  currency  for  the  payment  of  imports  into 
Roumania,  it  would  be  advisable  for  Canadian  exporters  doing  business  with 
Roumania  to  be  assured  of  payment  prior  to  shipping  their  goods.  Prior  to 
June  11,  1935,  the  value  of  imports  into  Roumania  was  restricted  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  exports  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1623:  March  9, 
1935,  page  384).    A  Roumanian  decree  effective  June  11,  1935,  modifies  the 
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control  of  import  and  export  trade  of  Roumania.  Under  the  revised  system 
provision  is  made  for  aiding  exports  of  various  Roumanian  products  including 
wheat,  corn,  live  stock,  lumber,  petroleum,  and  other  products  by  the  payment 
of  premiums  to  exporters  of  these  products.  These  export  premiums  are  to 
be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  a  fund  derived  from  the  premiums  required  from 
all  importers  who  purchase  exchange  for  payment  abroad.  Imports  of  goods 
are  effected  subject  to  quota  restrictions  only  by  means  of  import  permits  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  and  vised  by  the  National  Bank  of 
Roumania  in  order  to  ensure  prompter  payment. 

Nicaragua  Parcel  Post  Regulations 

Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama,  has 
advised  under  date  October  3,  1935,  that  the  Collector-General  of  Customs  of 
Nicaragua  has  given  official  notice  in  Administration  Circular  No.  221,  dated 
July  12,  1935,  that  "  as  from  January  1,  1936,  all  parcel  post  packages  received 
in  Nicaragua,  not  containing  inside  the  package  itself  a  commercial  invoice, 
certified  by  a  Nicaraguan  Consul,  will  be  subject  to  penalty,  and  that  such 
penalty  will  not  be  subject  to  refund." 

Prohibition  of  Imports  of  Flour  Improvers  into  Argentina 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  October  11,  1935,  that  according  to  a  decree  of  May  17,  but  just 
recently  published  in  the  official  Bulletin,  imports  of  bleaching  products  or 
chemical  improvers  for  flour,  of  whatever  nature,  and  apparatus  for  the  appli- 
cation of  such  products,  were  prohibited  entry  into  Argentina. 

Uruguayan  Duty  on  Brazilian  Pine 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
that  under  a  Uruguayan  resolution  of  August  11,  1935,  importers  of  Brazilian 
pine  holding  permits  based  on  free  exchange  will  in  future  pay  the  surtax  on 
the  25  per  cent  gold  portion  of  the  duty  at  the  rate  that  is  ordinarily  payable 
on  imports  financed  with  free  controlled  exchange  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1638:  June  22,  1935,  page  1160).  At  current  rates  of  exchange  the 
surtax  on  imports  financed  with  free  controlled  exchange,  and  now  also  on 
Brazilian  pine  financed  with  free  exchange,  is  about  55  per  cent  of  the  duties, 
while  the  surtax  on  imports  financed  with  free  exchange,  including  lumber  other 
than  Brazilian  pine,  is  81  per  cent.  The  duty  on  Brazilian  pine  without  the 
surtax  works  out  to  11-07  pesos  ($4.52  Canadian  at  current  free  exchange  rates) 
per  1,000  kilograms  and  on  Douglas  fir  11-89  pesos  ($4.85  Canadian). 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincoin." 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  4 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  November  4,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending 
October  28,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  4 

.1407 

$  .1900 

$  .1895 

H 

.1001 

.1702 

.1704 

2 

.0072 

.0136 

.0135 

6 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0419 

.0418 

34 

.2680 

.2219 

.2216 

H 

.0252 

.0219 

.0219 

4 

.0392 

.0666 

.0665 

3 

.2382 

.4068 

.4058 

4 

Great  Britain  , 

4.8666 

4.9712 

4.9662 

2 

.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6864 

.6850 

4 

.1749 

.2997 

.2990 

4 

Italy  

.0526 

.0821 

.0817 

5 

.0176 

.0232 

.0231 

5 

Norway  

.2680 

.2497 

.2495 

34 

Poland  

 Zloty 

.1122 

.1905 

.1900 

5 

.0442 

.0453 

.0451 

5 

.0060 

.0082 

.0083 

44 

.1930 

.1381 

.1377 

5 

.2680 

.2563 

.2559 

24 

Switzerland 

.1930 

.3287 

.3279 

24 

United  States 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0112 

1.0087 

14 

.4245 

.3310* 

.3309* 

.2749f 
.0847* 

.2734t 
.'0845* 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

,  

Chile  

.0556f 
.0516* 

.0555t 
.0514* 

.1217 

44 

.0415f 

.0414t 

.9733 

.5650 

.5724 

4 

.4985 

.2808 

.2801 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2573 

.2566 

6 

.1930 

.2589 

.2582 

1.0342 

.8105 

.8085 



Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0104 

1.0079 



 Dollar 



.4848 

.3872 

— 

.3650 

.3748 

.3745 

34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2907 

.2900 

3.65 

.4020 

.6878 

.6885 

4 

 Dollar 

.3358 

.3007 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4556 

.4550 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5815 

.5803 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0242 

1.0258 

4.8666 

4.9812 

4.9762 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0242 

1.0258 

.0392 

.0666 

.0665 

.0392 

.0666 

.0665 

4.8666 

3.9775 

3.9735 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0950 

5.0950 

4.8666 

4.0093 

4.0050 

South  Africa  . 

4.8666 

4.9650 

4.9600 

♦Official,    f  Unofficial. 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange: — 

The  two  main  points  of  interest  in  the  exchange  situation  during  the  past  week  have  been 
the  sharp  decline  in  Chinese  silver  units  and  weakness  in  the  French  franc,  which  was  con- 
sidered likely  to  result  in  gold  losses  by  the  Bank  of  France.  The  Chinese  National  Govern- 
ment decided  on  November  3  to  nationalize  silver  and  to  devalue  its  currency  to  a  level 
approximating  30  cents  in  Canadian  funds,  i.e.,  at  about  the  present  level.  The  Canadian 
dollar  has  recently  shown  independent  strength,  as  indicated  by  slightly  lower  quotations  for 
sterling  and  New  York  funds  at  Montreal. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  NJB. 
Halifax,  N  5. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  BjC. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commeroe- 
iSherbrooke,P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association1 — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Dried  Codfish  

Dried  Codfish  

Fresh  Fruit  (Apples  and  Pears) . . 

Biscuits  

Chocolates  

Beer  


Miscellaneous — 

Pilchard  and  Herring  Meal  

Pins  (Toilet  and  Safety)  

Shoe  Polish  

Soap  

Pharmaceutical  Products,  Drugs 

and  Medicines  

Collapsible    Air    Cushions  and 

Mattresses  

Auto-top  Fabrics,  Body  Linings 

and  Upholstery  Coverings.. . 
Electric  Domestic  Appliances . 

Radio  Material  

Calcium  Carbide  


Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 


No. 


843 
844 
845 
846 
847 
848 


849 
850 
851 
852 

853 

854 

855 
856 
857 
858 

859 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Havana,  Cuba  

Tel  Aviv,  Palestine. 
Tel  Aviv,  Palestine. 

Malta  

Malta  

Hongkong  


Brussels,  Belgium. 

Malta  

Malta  

Malta  


Tel  Aviv,  Palestine. 
Paris,  France  


Melbourne,  Australia  

Tel  Aviv,  Palestine  

Tel  Aviv,  Palestine  

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic. 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic. 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 

Purchasing  Agent. 
Purchasing  Agent. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Exclusive  Purchase. 


Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchasing  Agent. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,,  Nov.  15;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  22;  Montrose, 
Nov.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Nov.  15;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  20;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  22 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Nov.  15;  Aurania,  Nov.  22 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  14;  Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  21;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Nov.  26 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  Nov.  10. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Nov.  26. 
To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Nov.  15;  Kastalia,  Nov.  27 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 
To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Nov.  14;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  28 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Themisto  (does  not  call  at  Belfast).  Nov.  17;  Kenbane  Head, 
Nov.  26 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Sirenes,  Nov.  14;  Hada  County,  Nov.  26 — both  County  Line; 
Beaverdale  (does  not  call  at  Havre),  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Nov.  19;   Grey  County,  Nov.  29 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  22;  Frankenwald  (calls  at  Bremen), 
Hamburg-American  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Nov  23. 

To  St.  John's,  N fid.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—Siredal,  Shaw  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  14;  Belle  Isle, 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— Delia,  Nov.  15;  North  Voyage-ur,  Nov.  18— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  Nov.  13;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  but  not  at 
Hamilton,.  Nassau  or  Belize),  Nov.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Topdalsfjord,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Nov.  25. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Nordkap  (calls  at  Montevideo  but  not 
at  Santos),  Canada-South  America  Line.  Nov.  16. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — Glaucus  (calls  at  Kobe  and  Osaka  but 
not  at  Dalny),  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  12. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Constructor,  Cana- 
dian National,  Nov.  22. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras,  Ran- 
goon and  Calcutta. — City  of  Pittsburgh,  Canada-India  Line,,  Nov.  23. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Allende  (does  not  call  at  Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira),  Nov.  15;  Calumet  (calls  at  Sierra 
Leone),  Nov.  25 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  29. 
To  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Nov.  29'. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Nov.  29. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Nov.  15;  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30 — both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  23;  Montclare.  Dec.  7;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec. 
15;  Montrose,  Dec.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laconia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Dec.  8. 

To  London. — Cairnvalona,  Nov.  13;  Incemore,  Nov.  28— both  Furness  Line;  City  of 
Flint,  Nov.  18;  Quaker  City,  Dec.  6 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee); 
Beaverhill,  Dec.  6;  Beaverford,  Dec.  13;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  20— all  Canadian  Pacific:  Alaunia, 
Dec.  7;  Ascania,  Dec.  14 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Dec.  14;  Manchester  Port,  Dec.  21 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — City  of  Flint,  Nov.  18;  Quaker  City,  Nov.  28 — both  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle);  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn- 
Thomson  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  Dec.  27. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Dec.  13;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — City  of  Flint,  Nov.  18;  Quaker  City,  Dec.  6 — both  American  Hampton 

Roads. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pilsudski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Nov.  18;  Frederik  VIII,  Scandinavia-America  Line.  Dec.  9. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Rosalind,  Nov.  11;  Dominica,  Nov.  18 
— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  15;  Magnhild,  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.  Co.,  Nov.  18;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry. 
and  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Nov.  21;  Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  5; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  19 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Nov.  14;  Topdalsfjord,  Nov.  30 — 
both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Nov.  11;  Cathcart 
(does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Nov.  25;  Lady  Rodney,  Nov.  28 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Nov.  20;  Ciss,  Dec.  4 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Nov.  29;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges  but  not  at  Hamil- 
ton), Dec.  14 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 

To  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cathcart,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Chinese  Prince, 
Nov.  20;  Silveryew,  Dec.  4;  Javanese  Prince,  Dec.  18 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian 
National,  Dec.  27. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Planter,  Canadian 
National,  Dec.  27. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  6;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  20 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Incemore,  Nov.  23;  Cairnvalona,  Dec.  21 — both  Furness  Line;  Beaverhill, 
Dec.  5;  Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  19— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Dec.  12 ;  Manchester  Port,  Dec.  19 — both  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  12. 
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To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
Dec.  25. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Dec.  18. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Dec.  14. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Nov.  13;  Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  27; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Dec.  10. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Nov.  14;  Hiye  Maru,  Dec.  4;  Heian 
Maru,  Dec.  21 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Nov.  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Nov.  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Dec.  14— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tantalus,  Nov.  17;  Talithybius  (calls  at  Miike  but 
not  at  Manila),  Dec.  8 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  Nov.  29. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Dec.  4;  Niagara,  Dec.  30 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Nov.  13;  Golden 
Cloud,  Dec.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin.  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
Dec.  7;  Wairuna,  Jan.  5 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia  and  New  Ply- 
mouth). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Yngaren,  Nov.  15;  Nordic, 
Dec.  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Nov.  16;  Dintel- 
dyk,  Nov.  30;  Narenta  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Dec.  14;  Lochgoil,  Dec.  28 — all  Holland-America 
Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull.— 
A  steamer,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  November. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Jose,  Nov.  15;  Oregon, 
Nov.  22;  San  Diego,  Dec.  24— all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Nov.  20;  Canada,  Dec.  6 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Deo.  5;  Rialto, 
Dec.  31 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Tilsington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Nov.  23. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverpalm,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Dec.  6. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Steel  Inventor  (calls  at  Avonmouth  and  Swansea),  B.  W. 
Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  11;  Canonesa  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Rotterdam),  American  Mail 
Line  Ltd.,  Nov.  12;  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal 
Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Nov.  16;  Pacific  Exporter  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line,  Nov.  21;  Granville  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co., 
Nov.  25. 

To  Glasgow,  Belfast  and  Manchester.— John  Baake,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  15. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Embassage,  Nov.  12;  Ousebridge,  Nov.  15 — both  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Jose,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Danwood,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Batavia,  Samarang  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Dingwall  Cotts 
&  Co.,  Nov.  25. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  hav« 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED   LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  (he  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
IVIotion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  ior 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annua!  Subscription:  In  Canada.  $1  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Marktt  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  m  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 

Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Vlarkets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Irading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents. > 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
e\r>n>*s,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1 .50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics     (Priop  %\  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.    Address  for  letters^P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territorj^  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

ercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).    (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian);  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Japan 

Tokyo:   J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Ch(5m^ 
address,  Canadian.  ,-v 

Kobe:   Richard   Grew,   Trade   Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  ' 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.    (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 

Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

CM.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.     (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland).  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh   fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  W'ater  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

]\ote. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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OVERSEAS  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  30,  1935. — The  returns  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  month  of  September  are  chiefly  noteworthy  because  they  show 
a  reversal  of  the  tendency  which  has  been  apparent  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  During  the  first  eight  months  export  trade  expanded,  while  import  trade 
remained  practically  stagnant.  In  September,  however,  United  Kingdom  exports 
(£34,098,265)  were  on  almost  precisely  the  same  level  as  in  the  corresponding 
month  in  1934;  and  imports  at  £60,830,697  went  up  by  £2,917,362.  This  rise  in 
imports  is  based  largely  upon  activity  in  non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures, 
which  is  generally  connected  with  increased  demands  for  armament  purposes. 

The  returns  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1935  are  summarized  below  in  com* 
parison  with  the  same  period  in  1934: — 

Nine  Months  ended  September 
1935  1934 

Imports..  „   £539,488,011  £536,905,506 

Exports   311,795,782  289,047,847 

Re-exports   40,554,092  '  39,674,186 

Total  exports   352,349,874  328,722,033 

IMPORTS 

It  will  be  observed  that  imports  rose  by  £2,582,505,  practically  all  of  which 
was  due  to  the  exceptional  situation  which  developed  in  September  to  which 


Increase  or  Decrease 

Value       Per  Cent 
£  2,582,505  +0.4 
22,747,935  +7.8 
879,906  +2.2 
23,627,841  +7.1 
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reference  has  already  been  made.  During  the  nine  months  the  largest  increase 
took  place  in  "  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured."  These  were  valued  at 
£134,816,241,  or  £8,319,667  more  than  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1934.  About 
half  of  this  increase  (£4,290,931)  is  credited  to  "non-ferrous  metals  and  manu- 
factures thereof,"  and  mainly  consists  of  materials  for  further  fabrication  in  this 
country.  Other  important  advances  are  apparent  in  oils  and  fats  (£1,572,974), 
and  machinery  (£1,236,324). 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco  items,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  United  Kingdom 
imports,  were  also  greater  than  last  year,  but  only  in  an  insignificant  degree,  the 
total  value  being  £251,080,328  against  £249,824,359.  The  substantial  growth  of 
£3,013,333  took  place  in  dairy  produce,  of  £2,331.589  in  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  of  £584,299  in  tobacco.  Offsetting  this,  however,  were  declines  of  £2,866,331 
in  meat  and  £2,100,784  in  beverages. 

The  raw  materials  classification  dropped  comparatively  heavily  by  £6,906,- 
585  to  £150,782,147.  The  chief  commodities  sharing  in  this  decline  were  raw 
cotton  (£4,156,373),  wood  and  timber  (£3,797,490),  and  raw  wool  (£3,615,840). 

EXPORTS 

Of  the  growth  of  £22,747,935  in  exports  of  merchandise  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  £19,579,834  was  entered  against  articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured.  The  expansion  is  spread  over  the  whole  range  of  products. 
Prominent  in  the  list  was  machinery,  which  was  £4,871,532  better  than  in  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1934.  Vehicles  (automobiles,  ships,  aircraft,  etc.)  increased 
by  £3,921,730,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures  by  £2,091,407. 

Under  the  headings  of  raw  materials,  and  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  there  are 
no  features  to  which  attention  need  be  called. 

The  main  divisions  of  external  trade  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1935  are 
set  forth  below,  together  with  the  comparative  figures  for  1934: — 

table  of  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports  according  to  the  board  of  trade 
classification  during  the  nine  months  ended  september  30, 

1934  and  1935 

fa)  Imports 

1934  1935 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £249,824.359  £251.080.328 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  .  .  157.688.732  150,782,147 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   126,496,574  134.816,241 

Animals,  not  for  food   1,025,627  1.303.812 

Parcel  post   1,870,214  1,505,485 

Total   £536,905,506  £539,488,011 

(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 

1934  1935 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                       £  21.928,556  £  21.878.130 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..           35.630,558  38,739,678 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                               223.278.591  242,858.425 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                               428,442  467,175 

Parcel  post                                                                            7,781,700  7,852,374 

Total   £289.047,847  £311,795,782 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise 

1934  1935 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                       £    9.617.840  £  9.367.821 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.  .           21,660.617  21.603.345 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                      . .            8.151.963  9.349,744 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                               243,766  233,182 

Total   £  39,674,186       £  40,554,092 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  September  report  gives  statistics  relative  to  the  staple  imports  and 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  make  it  possible  to  follow  the  course  of 
trade  in  the  chief  articles  which  Canada  sends  to  this  country. 

Wheat  imports  for  the  period  amounted  to  72,358,263  cwts.  as  compared 
with  77,443,982  cwts.  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1934.  Canada  has  supplied  this 
year  24,350,787  cwts.,  a  falling  off  of  1,450,000  cwts.  In  spite  of  this,  the  money 
value  of  the  1935  shipments  was  greater  owing  to  the  higher  prices  which  have 
prevailed  this  year. 

Canada's  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  barley  market  continues  to  show 
encouraging  expansion.  For  the  nine  months  1,348,602  cwts.  were  credited  to 
the  Dominion,  an  advance  of  some  70  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  A  similar 
situation  has  developed  in  the  oats  market.  The  volume  of  Canada's  shipments 
rose  from  1,459,793  cwts.  to  2,205,603  cwts.  this  year.  Aggregate  imports  of  both 
commodities  were  smaller. 

The  flour  returns  are  remarkable  for  the  sudden  drop  in  aggregate  imports 
from  7,275,640  cwts.  to  5,676,335  cwts.  in  the  nine  months  under  review.  In  the 
circumstances,  the  fact  that  Canada  was  able  to  maintain  her  shipments  at  2,919,- 
060  cwts. — representing  a  comparatively  slight  reduction — must  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  particularly  as,  owing  to  better  prices,  the  value  actually  rose.  Total 
consignments  of  rolled  oats  fell  by  one-third,  and  Canada's  share  from  265,398 
cwts.  to  228,025  cwts. 

In  bacon  the  restrictions  in  force  have  curtailed  total  imports  from  5,800,998 
cwts.  to  5,285,265  cwts.,  but  Canada  continues  to  make  substantial  progress.  The 
Dominion  was  credited  with  716,767  cwts.  valued  at  no  less  than  £2,746,359  as 
compared  with  681, 782  cwts  (£2,634,056)  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 

The  United  Kingdom's  requirements  in  imported  cheese  for  the  nine  months 
exceeded  2,000,000  cwts.,  of  which  Canada  furnished  222,616  cwts.  against  230,984 
cwts.  in  the  same  period  of  1934. 

Canadian  frozen  salmon  continues  to  meet  with  a  good  reception  in  the 
British  market,  as  evidenced  by  the  expansion  in  the  trade  during  the  three 
quarters  from  47,122  cwts.  to  60,867  cwts.  The  results  in  canned  salmon  were 
unfortunately  disappointing  to  the  extent  that  Canadian  supplies  shrank  by 
22,000  cwts.  to  56,167  cwts.  in  spite  of  a  slight  growth  in  total  imports.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  Canadian  shipments  last  year,  were  exceptionally 
heavy.  Canadian  trade  in  canned  lobsters  recovered  to  19,685  cwts.  from  15,972 
cwts. 

There  was  a  drastic  contraction  in  receipts  of  lard.  Total  imports,  which 
were  2,212,121  cwts.  in  the  nine-months'  period  in  1934,  fell  to  1,220,438  cwts. 
This  situation,  which  arose  through  a  shortage  in  United  States  supplies,  led  to  a 
rise  in  Canada's  contribution  from  11,012  cwts.  to  77,930  cwts.  this  year. 

Figures  of  Canadian  leaf  tobacco  imports  show  a  slight  decrease.  In  the 
"  unmanufactured  unstripped  "  variety  Canadian  deliveries  amounted  to  5,706,190 
pounds,  a  fall  of  211,000  pounds,  and  in  "  unmanufactured  stripped  "  to  488,006 
pounds,  a  fall  of  57,000  pounds.  The  aggregate  leaf  tobacco  purchases  of  the 
United  Kingdom  this  year  were  14,700,000  pounds  less  than  in  1934. 

The  value  of  timber  of  all  descriptions  brought  in  from  all  countries  during 
the  nine  months  was  £25,443,910.  This  compared  with  £29,241,400  last  year. 
Canadian  consignments  dropped  in  sympathy  from  £3,962,295  to  £3,311,195. 

Canada  has  derived  substantial  benefits  from  the  larger  orders  for  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof.  The  value  of  the  business  to  the 
Dominion  up  to  September  was  £5,650,237,  a  rise  of  almost  one-third 

A  notable  revival  took  place  in  Canadian  newsprint  imports.  The  quantity 
entered  from  the  Dominion  was  1,434,265  cwts.  out  of  5,470,621  cwts.  against 
837,638  cwts.  out  of  5,029,336  cwts.  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1934. 

7835—  li 
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A  table  has  been  compiled  and  is  appended,  giving  quantities  and  values 

and  the  chief  countries  of  supply  of  some  of  the  leading  items  of  interest  to 
Canada. 

IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS,  MAINLY  AGRICULTURAL ,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
DURING  THE  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1934  AND  1935 

1934  1935 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Wheat—  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Total  imports   77,443,982  20,086,255  72,358,263  20,961,914 

Canada   25.802,913  7,922,789  24,350.787  8,480,923 

Argentina   26,765,018  6.054,825  19,897.547  5,170,407 

Australia   16,451,709  4,316.182  12,517.275  3,645,333 

United  States   61,916  13,159  593,022  161,035 

Soviet  Union   2,095,212  439,192  1,840,197  551,740 

Barley — 

Total  imports   11,301.134  2,596,198  9,618,801  2,438,193 

Canada   844,547  244,009  1,348,602  363,846 

United  States   1,510,689  455,288  999,519  362,102 

Argentina   2,673.230  500.141  1.512.934  388.609 

Soviet  Union   784,726  140,800  2,292,498  436,715 

Oats— 

"    Total  imports   2,717,476  607,607  2,419,720  740,386 

Canada   1,459,793  390.200  2,205,603  668,503 

Argentina   461,474  80,381  23  5 

Soviet  Union   490,496  76,657   

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

Total  imports   7,275,640  2,315,672  5,676,335  2,214,633 

Canada   3,148.235  1.293.660  2,919,060  1,361,717 

Australia   1,466,733  459,687  1,280,575  460,047 

United  States   99,895  46,291  64,141  35,323 

Oat  Products  (including  Groats  and  Rolled  Oats)  — 

Total  imports   350,212  285.052  229,473  271,347 

Canada   265,398  262,234  228,025  270,227 

Foreign  countries   84,783  22,799  945  806 

Bacon — 

Total  imports   5,800.998  23.008,762  5,285,265  21,037,554 

Canada   681,782  2,634,056  716,767  2,746,359 

Denmark   3.283.998  13,594.220  2,932,522  12.292,404 

Poland   357,949  1,321,154  327,341  1,225,408 

Netherlands   461,980  1,844.693  393,218  1,614,601 

Sweden   224,057  882,926  195,958  777,524 

Cheese — 

Total  imports   2,246,589  5,187,020  2,038,915  4,762,260 

Canada   230.984  574.119  222,616  558,140 

New  Zealand   1,750,147  3,862.150  1,447,083  3,311,829 

Netherlands   88,459  191,075  156,300  217,750 

Italy   70,150  248,358  63,675  260,263 

Salmon  (Canned)  — 

Total  imports   450,400  1,514,123  455,566  1,484,515 

Canada   78,423  370,011  56,167  238,641 

United  States   244.828  802.933  240,749  800,891 

Soviet  Union   95,646  228,631  88,103  215,312 

Lobster  (Canned)  — 

Total  imports   17,758  220,115  22.258  275,156 

Canada   15,972  204,980  19,685  253,675 

Lard — 

Total  imports   2,212.121  2,714,230  1,220,438  3,326.194 

Canada   1L012  12.446  77,930  235,389 

United  States  '. .  2,086,947  2,552,156  504,202  1,400,625 

Netherlands   7.612  9,814  107,130  301,649 

Tobacco:  Unmanufactured,  stripped —  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Total  imports   22,700,595  1,237,885  29,279,235  2,182,150 

Canada   545,277  25,951  488,006  30,959 

United  States   12,359.869  838,901  18,166,720  1,733,328 

British  India   5,889,314  206,137  7,499,370  281,518 

Tobacco:  Unstripped — 

Total  imports   120,367,016  6,759,963  99,066,133  6,399,865 

Canada   5,897.817  294,261  5,706,190  377,747 

United  States   92,689,138  5,413,227  72,639,009  5,059,085 
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imports  into  the  united  kingdom — Concluded 


Wood  and  Timber — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Soviet  Union  

Finland  

Non-ferrous  Metals  and  Manufactures  thereof 
Total  imports  

Canada   

Australia  

Germany  

Newsprint  in  rolls — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Newfoundland  

Finland  

Norway  

Sweden  

Cardboard  and  Millboard — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Germany  

Sweden  

Finland  


1934 

Quantity  Value 

Lbs.  £ 

  29,241,400 

  3,962,295 

  2,968,713 

  5,010.173 

  5,487,963 

  15,560.260 

  4,215,674 

  1.778,315 

  1,132.322 

Cwts. 

5,029,336  2,416,721 

837.638  388,592 

2,518,131  1,314,211 

1,061.035  439,621 

451.842  208,003 

126,913  57,525 

1.939,394  1,285.639 

303,507  193,945 

483,627  360,280 

422,396  291.436 

367,026  189,634 


1935 

Quantity  Value 

Lbs.  £ 

  25,443,910 

  3,311,195 

  2,876,590 

  4,541.747 

  4,957,690 

  19,851,191 

  5,650,237 

  2,062.854 

  973,962 

Cwts. 

5,470,621  2,581,084 

1,434,265  644.349 

2.439,165  1,262,141 

1,020,895  422,709 

417,822  181,800 

141,405  63,919 

2,035,138  '  1,407,000 

392,149  260,195 

446.830  353,256 

448,816  320,870 

425,224  217,895 


BRITISH  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

It  is  also  possible  from  the  statistics  available  in  the  report  to  form  a  general 
idea  of  the  progress  being  made  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  in  the  Cana- 
dian market.  Figures  have  therefore  been  extracted,  and  are  reproduced  below, 
relative  to  a  number  of  the  principal  United  Kingdom  exports  to  the  Dominion. 
The  table  compares  the  nine  months  just  completed  with  the  same  period  in  1934, 
and  gives  the  total  exports  side  by  side  with  the  quantities  and/or  values  of  each 
taken  by  Canada. 

Although  it  will  be  seen  that  decreases  occurred  in  Canadian  purchases  of 
certain  lines,  these  were  almost  without  exception  of  an  unimportant  nature. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  trend  of  United  Kingdom  exports  to  Canada  is  upward. 


Jan.-Sept.,  1934 


Coal- 


Total  exports 
Canada. . 


Quantity 

Tons 
29.636,709 
1,302,802 


1,626,437 
109,058 


Pottery,  Glass,  Abrasives,  etc. — 

Total  exports  

Canada  

Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactures  thereof- 
Total  exports  

Canada  

Non-ferrous  Metals  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports    

Canada    

Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements  and  Instruments — 

Total  exports    

Canada    

Machinery — 

Total  exports   239,326 

Canada   3,930 

Cotton  Manufactures  (except  Apparel  and  Embroidery)  — 

Thous.  sq.  yds. 

Total  exports   1,484,915 

Canada   48,575 

"Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarns  and  Manufactures — ■ 

Total  exports    

Canada    

7835—2 


Value 
£ 

23,650,502 
1,587,449 

5,633,242 
597,233 

25,145,585 
1,936,239 


Jan.-Sept.,  1935 


Quantity 

Tons 
29,065,441 
1,308,974 


1,743,377 
114,890 


8,933,342 
224,312 

5,358,584 
235,748 

23,354,136 
588,629 


29,718,514 
903,079 

22,288,910 
2,360,908 


281,918 
4,117 

Thous.  sq.  yds. 
1,481,712 
46,802 


Value 
£ 

23,534,723 
1,492,367 

6,096,107 
618,185 

27,236,992 
2,099,481 

10,469,677 
260,137 

5,919,816 
259,651 

28,225,668 
585,831 


29,888,325 
973,175 

22,874,211 
2,291,162 
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EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  Concluded 

Jan.-Sept.,  1934  Jan.-Sept.,  1935 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Thous.  Sq.  Yds.  £  Thous.  Sq.  Yds.  £ 
Linen  and  Hemp  Manufactures:  Piece-goods — 

Total  exports                                                60,846  2,961,515  59,941  3,214,564 

Canada                                                     4,365  186,210  3,930  182,813 

Apparel — 

Total  exports   8,143,943    7,970,911 

Canada   377,206   '..  404,591 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes  and  Colours — 

Total  exports   14,479,787    14,852.505 

Canada   848,166    795,968 

.Leather  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports   2,427,285    2,868.464 

Canada   137,758    197,872 

Paper,  Cardboard,  etc. — 

Total  exports   4,561,491    4,809,042 

Canada   165,276    173,012 

Vehicles  (including  Locomotives,  Ships,  and  Aircraft)-— 

Total  exports   17,333,934    21,255,664 

Canada   140,770    272,544 

Miscellaneous  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured — 

Total  exports  *  *   16,250,537    17.925,383 

Canada   750,871    824,417 


MARKET  SITUATION  FOR  TIMOTHY  SEED  IN  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

C.  H.  West,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  24,  1935. — A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received 
recently  from  Canadian  firms  with  reference  to  the  United  Kingdom  market 
for  timothy  seed.  Ordinarily  Canada  does  not  figure  prominently  in  this  trade, 
and  the  business  is  largely  controlled  by  United  States  shippers. 

Unfortunately,  no  figures  are  available  of  the  quantity  of  timothy  seed 
annually  imported  into  this  country  or  of  the  domestic  production,  which  latter, 
however,  is  practically  negligible.  A  small  amount  of  timothy  is  grown  in 
Scotland,  but  the  crop  is  spasmodic,  and  the  supply  of  timothy  seed  correspond- 
ingly from  this  source  is  not  dependable. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  largest  supplier  of  timothy  seed  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  According  to  a  rough  estimate  compiled  in  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  about  three  years  ago,  the  United  States  at  that  time  was  contribut- 
ing 85  per  cent  of  the  imports,  10  per  cent  came  from  Canada,  and  the  balance 
from  Germany.  The  trade  to-day  with  Germany  in  timothy  seed  is  probably 
of  no  account;  one  London  importer  estimated  that  roughly  80  per  cent  of  the 
imports  originate  in  the  United  States,  15  per  cent  in  the  Baltic  States,  and  the 
balance  in  Canada. 

Some  idea  of  the  actual  quantities  of  timothy  seed  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  United  States  trade  returns.  In 
the  calendar  year  1933,  according  to  this  reference,  exports  of  timothy  seed  to 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  1,353,708  pounds  valued  at  $82,507,  and  in  the 
previous  year,  1,581,728  pounds  with  a  value  of  $60,198.  Taking  the  average  for 
these  two  years,  and  assuming  that  imports  from  the  United  States  represent  80 
per  cent  of  the  total,  the  entire  import  trade  in  timothy  seed  in  one  year  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  917  short  tons  with  an  approximate  value  of  $90,000. 

Importers  in  this  country  ordinarily  purchase  their  year's  requirements  in 
the  autumn,  and  shipment  is  made  according  to  the  desires  of  the  individual 
importers,  and  may  be  spread  over  a  number  of  months.  Payment  is  usually 
cash  against  documents.   With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  seed,  the  prevailing 
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practice  is  to  demand  a  guarantee  of  purity  of  99-5  per  cent,  and  a  germination 
of  90  per  cent  or  better.  The  seed  is  shipped  in  cotton  bags,  and  unless  contrary 
arrangements  are  made  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  trade  that  the  bags  are  free. 
Present  quotations  are  about  19s.  per  112  pounds  net  weight  c.i.f.,  cotton  bags 
free.  In  July  last  the  price  was  32s.,  and  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a  fall 
in  the  market  below  the  present  level. 

Canadian  exporters  of  timothy  seed  to  this  country  must  be  able  to  meet  the 
competition  of  United  States  shippers,  who  practically  dominate  the  market. 
Timothy  seed  grown  in  Canada  enters  the  United  Kingdom  duty  free,  while  this 
commodity  of  foreign  origin  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
With  the  benefit  of  this  tariff  preference,  if  exporters  in  the  Dominion  are  able  to 
offer  seed  at  competitive  prices,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  interested 
buyers. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Liverpool,  October  23,  1935. — Throughout  the  quarter  just  ended — July  to 
September — the  general  situation  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  and  the 
products  thereof  continued  to  be  satisfactory.  During  the  month  of  September 
the  trade  showed  a  definite  increase  in  all  departments,  and  the  prospects  for  a 
busy  autumn  season  are  bright.  The  Federation  of  British  Industries  report  that 
in  the  Sheffield  district  the  trade  is  still  producing  to  capacity  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  abatement.  Special  steels  are  in  particularly  good  demand.  Firms  cater- 
ing to  the  motor  and  aircraft  industries  report  increasing  business,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  railways  and  shipbuilding  trade  are  well  up  to  normal.  Trade  in 
heavy  forgings  and  castings  is  brisk,  although  the  market  for  steel  scrap  is  rather 
on  the  quiet  side.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  output  of  crude  steel  in  the  Shef- 
field area  is  about  40  per  cent  above  the  highest  pre-war  level.  The  greatest 
development,  however,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  new  products,  the  outstanding 
of  which  are  the  stainless  and  aircraft  steels. 

On  the  Northeast  Coast  the  situation  is  described  as  satisfactory,  with  indica- 
tions of  a  greater  home  demand  and  more  interest  on  the  part  of  overseas  buyers. 
The  pig  iron  production  is  fully  taken  up,  and  the  consumption  of  structional 
steel  is  heavy.  During  the  month  of  September  two  more  blast  furnaces  were 
in  operation,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  number  will  be  increased  shortly. 

CUTLERY  AND  PLATE 

The  cutlery  trade  has  remained  steady  but  quiet.  Safety  razor  blades, 
scissors,  and  the  smaller  tools  were  in  brisk  demand.  During  the  las!,  month  of 
the  quarter  the  trade  in  cutlery  showed  signs  of  improvement,  there  being  a  much 
better  demand  for  medium-  and  better-quality  goods,  particularly  knives.  The 
sterling  silver  section  remained  quiet.  Export  trade  in  the  cutlery  lines  has  not 
made  much  progress. 

ENGINEERING 

Throughout  the  quarter  there  has  been  continued  improvement  in  engineer- 
ing, especially  in  the  home  trade.  Manchester  and  Leeds  report  that  several 
orders  for  foreign  railways  are  in  hand.  Makers  of  heavy  oil  engines  and  com- 
mercial vehicles  are  well  occupied,  and  activities  are  increasing  in  the  field  for 
electrical  supplies.  In  the  lighter  tool  section  the  increased  demand  from  the 
motor,  aircraft,  building,  and  other  engineering  trades  has  been  of  benefit. 
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SHIPBUILDING  AND  SHIP  REPAIRING 

In  shipbuilding,  one  of  the  most  depressed  sections  of  British  industry,  there 
are  indications  of  better  conditions.  Though  employment  in  this  industry 
received  a  set-back  during  the  month  of  September,  the  percentage  decreases  in 
unemployment  in  July  and  August  were  satisfactory.  On  the  Tyne,  during  the 
ten  days  in  the  middle  of  July,  orders  were  received  for  eleven  vessels.  The 
launchings  on  the  Tyne  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  totalled  fifteen 
vessels  of  60,220  gross  tons  as  compared  with  eleven  vessels  and  21,263  tons  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Though  the  placing  of  contracts  is  slow, 
it  is  anticipated  that  more  will  be  made  before  long,  consisting  of  a  fair  propor- 
tion for  naval  construction. 

The  Merseyside  shipyards  have  a  fair  amount  of  work  on  hand  for  this 
period  of  the  year.  The  construction  of  an  aircraft  carrier  for  the  Admiralty 
has  been  begun  recently,  and  two  passenger  liners,  one  of  which  has  just  under- 
gone trials,  have  been  on  the  stocks  for  the  past  year,  as  well  as  several  other 
smaller  vessels  which  are  still  under  construction.  The  yards  at  Barrow  are 
fairly  well  occupied  with  work,  a  large  part  of  which  is  for  the  Admiralty. 
Activity  in  ship  repairing  in  the  Lancashire  ports  is  quiet. 

COAL 

Reports  from  the  various  sections  of  the  country  indicate  on  the  whole  an 
improvement,  particularly  to  the  home  trade;  with  the  cooler  weather  setting  in 
there  is  a  stiffening  in  the  demand  for  domestic  fuel.  For  all  classes  of  industrial 
fuel  the  demand  continues  to  be  brisk.  The  export  section  of  this  industry,  how- 
ever, remains  far  from  satisfactory.  France's  10  per  cent  cut  in  imports  is  still 
in  operation,  and  it  is  understood  will  last  for  another  three  months,  while  ship- 
ments to  Italy,  on  account  of  the  large  sums  of  money  owing  to  British  collieries, 
are  falling  off.  Statistics  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  show  that  the 
total  export  of  coal  reached  26,136,710  tons,  which  represents  only  a  slight 
increase  of  41,397  tons  over  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

In  the  Midlands  the  demand  for  all  grades  of  house  and  industrial  coals  is 
steady  and  deliveries  are  slow,  all  of  which  has  had  a  firming  tendency  on  prices. 
In  the  Hull  area  collieries  are  well  stemmed  with  practically  all  descriptions  of 
coal.  Quantities  of  free  coal  offered  are  therefore  limited  and  prices  are  very 
firm. 

PETROL  FROM  COAL 

The  commercial  production  of  petrol  from  coal  was  recently  begun  by  the 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Ltd.  at  Billingham-on-Tees.  This  new  industry 
has  great  possibilities,  and  its  progress  will  be  watched  with  much  interest. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  on  research  work  and,  while  it  is  not  yet 
completed,  the  promoters  are  confident  of  the  economic  success  of  the  venture. 

The  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  eighteen  months,  and  in  April  this  year 
a  cargo  of  300,000  gallons  of  first-grade  petrol  was  shipped  from  the  Tees.  It  is 
now  operating  at  an  annual  capacity  of  150,000  tons  of  petrol  or  45,000,000  gal- 
lons. This  enterprise  has  already  meant  much  to  Tees-side.  An  idea  of  the 
position  of  the  industry  may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  the  plant  at 
Billingham  is  already  producing  4  out  of  every  100  gallons  of  petrol  consumed 
in  this  country. 

COTTON 

Conditions  have  been  considerably  influenced  by  the  marketing  policy 
recently  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government,  the  effect  of  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  tend  to  increase  the  imports  of  American  cotton  at  the  expense  of 
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others  which  have  enjoyed  a  certain  protection  in  this  market  owing  to  the  arti- 
ficially increased  price  of  American  last  season.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
increased  buying  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  prices. 

Cotton  yarns  and  piece-goods  for  home  consumption  have  been  in  fairly 
good  demand.  In  the  export  market  there  has  been  an  expansion  in  the  number 
of  inquiries,  although  bookings  are  rather  small. 

WOOL 

The  woollen  industry  is  reported  as  being  steady  with  prices,  although  higher 
than  in  June  last,  at  a  slight  reduction  from  the  August  quotations.  A  fair  turn- 
over is  being  maintained.  In  yarns  and  piece-goods  satisfactory  orders  are  being 
received,  especially  in  the  hosiery  and  men's  wear  section.  The  dress-goods 
section  is  quiet. 

SCOTTISH  BACON  AND  HAM  IMPORTS 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
bacon 

Glasgow,  October  21,  1935. — During  the  quarter  July  to  September,  1935, 
Canada  shipped  to  Scotland  2,544  cwts.  (of  112  pounds)  of  bacon,  as  compared 
with  4,406  cwts.  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934  (a  fall  of  42  per  cent)  and 
2,881  cwts.  in  1933. 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  imports  of  bacon  from  the  principal 
countries  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1935,  1934,  and  1933: — 


January  to  September  (inclusive) 


1935 

1934 

1933 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Total  

  139,990 

129,859 

203.208 

Denmark  

  95,515 

81,120 

148,781 

  13,958 

18,435 

31.229 

  9,346 

12.967 

6,151 

Irish  Free  State  

  18,540 

11,799 

8,012 

  1,975 

4,617 

7,419 

456 

152 

359 

385 

777 

  646 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  small  rise  in  total  imports  this  year 
as  compared  with  last  of  about  9  per  cent,  but  which  makes  little  impression  on 
the  steep  fall  recorded  between  1933  and  1934.  So  far  as  individual  countries 
are  concerned,  the  features  of  the  table  are  the  considerable  improvement  of  the 
Danish  position,  the  comparatively  large  increase  in  shipments  from  the  Irish 
Free  State,  and  the  decrease  in  imports  from  the  Netherlands  and  Canada. 


HAMS 

During  the  quarter  July  to  September,  1935,  Canada  shipped  494  cwts.  of 
hams  into  Scotland  as  compared  with  1,165  cwts.  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1934  (a  decrease  of  57  per  cent)  and  2,288  cwts.  in  1933. 

The  imports  of  hams  into  Scotland  by  principal  countries  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1935,  1934,  and  1933  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

January  to  September  (inclusive) 

1935  1934  1933 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total                                                                      56.370  74,425  88,280 

United  States                                                    50,273  65,345  73,355 

Canada                                                               4,057  7.437  8,234 

Irish  Free  State                                                 2,028  1,524  4,223 

Netherlands       734 

Argentina       1.360 
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The  above  figures  showing  the  decline  of  imports  of  ham  into  Scotland  during 
the  past  two  years  are  in  keeping  with  the  figures  for  Great  Britain  as  a  whole. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  1935  total  British  imports  were  522,000  cwts.  as 
compared  with  573,000  cwts.  in  1934  and  681,000  cwts.  in  1933. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Glasgow  market,  particularly  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year,  has  been  comparatively  neglected  in  contrast  to  .English 
ports  by  Canadian  packers,  and  that  regular  arrivals  of  bacon  and  hams  have 
not  been  forthcoming.  It  is  a  matter  of  keen  disappointment  to  Glasgow  im- 
porters, who  in  1934  were  able  to  offer  their  own  particular  brands  with  regu- 
larity to  their  customers.  It  is  fully  realized  here  that  Canadian  shippers  have 
been  handicapped  by  their  own  domestic  market  problems  and  their  high  hog 
costs.  Again,  the  Canadian  pig  population  is  lower  than  last  year,  and  importers 
here  have  been  faced  with  the  opposition  of  very  considerable  arrivals  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  fresh  frozen  pigs  and  the  supply  from  home  production. 
Regularity  of  supply,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  one  of  the  fundamentals, 
not  only  to  the  building  up  of  a  large  trade,  but  to  better  prices.  Demand,  one 
of  the  most  influential  factors  in  influencing  prices  upwards,  falls  off  through 
lack  of  interest  when  regularity  of  supply  cannot  be  depended  upon.  If  regular 
supplies  were  forthcoming  to  the  Glasgow  market,  satisfactory  realization — market 
conditions  not  being  unduly  depressed — would  invariably  be  made  for  shippers, 
whereas  with  spasmodic  shipments  little  can  be  done  to  maintain  the  interest  of 
buyers. 

BACON  AND  HAM  ARRIVALS  AT  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  AND  GLASGOW 

The  statistics  of  arrivals  of  bacon  and  ham  from  Canada  at  the  ports  of 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  in  recent  months  of  this  year  and  last  follow: — 

July  to  September  (inclusive) 
London     Liverpool  Glasgow 


Bacon —  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

1935    119,522  39,540  2,544 

1934    124,394  35,173  4,406 

Hams — 

1935    8.609  25,250  494 

1934   8.668  25,815  1,165 


A  factor  favouring  the  large  and  unabated  shipments  to  English  ports  is, 
of  course,  the  much  greater  population  in  or  near  those  centres,  and  the  large 
influx  of  visitors  in  connection  with  the  numerous  Jubilee  celebrations,  resulting 
not  only  in  a  great  volume  of  business  but  in  much  higher  realizable  values  in 
those  markets  as  compared  with  Scotland.  But,  even  so,  the  Glasgow  market 
seems  to  be  unduly  neglected  by  the  Canadian  shippers. 


SPRUCE  FOR  PACKING  CASE  MANUFACTURE  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  29,  1935. — In  July  last  year  this  office  reported  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1592,  August  4,  1934)  a  revival  of  interest  in 
Scotland  in  Eastern  Canadian  spruce.  That  report  stated  that  for  house  building 
an  average  length  of  16  to  17  feet  was  required,  that  the  lumber  should  be  well 
and  regularly  sawn  to  the  exact  dimensions,  and  that  it  should  be  90  per  cent 
square-edged.  As  the  lengths  shipped  from  Canada  are  usually  no  longer  than 
from  10  to  16  feet,  it  seemed  doubtful  at  the  time  if  the  Canadian  article  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  especially  as  Russian  and  Baltic  stock  is  readily  avail- 
able in  these  dimensions.  While  one  or  more  Canadian  shippers  may  have  since 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  springing  from  the  enormous 
house-building  programs  here,  which  are  being  carried  out  by  private  builders 
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as  well  as  under  town  and  county  council  auspices,  no  such  business  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  writer,  although  that  is  no  proof  that  this  wood  has  not  been 
so  used.   If  it  has  been,  the  quantities  must  have  been  small. 

It  seems  evident  then  that  the  interest  here,  in  the  absence  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions for  housing  purposes,  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  use  of  this  wood  for 
the  manufacture  of  packing  cases  by  the  numerous  firms  in  Glasgow  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland. 

One  of  the  largest  firms  of  boxmakers  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  the  United  King- 
dom, located  in  Aberdeen,  inquired  some  months  ago  for  a  source  of  supply  of 
spruce  roundwood  from  Canada.  This  firm  imports  roundwood  only,  as  they 
have  their  own  sawmill,  and  their  annual  contract  for  supplies  amounts  to  about 
$250,000.  They  had  always,  up  to  a  year  or  two  ago.  secured  their  requirements 
from  Russia  and  Finland,  but  would  prefer  to  buy  if  possible  in  the  Empire. 
Last  year  they  brought  in  three  cargoes  from  Newfoundland,  which  were  satis- 
factory, and  this  year  a  cargo  has  been,  or  will  be,  imported  from  Labrador. 
The  managing  director  of  the  firm  stated  that  he  would  like  to  obtain  his 
requirements  in  the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces  or  Quebec,  and  would  give  the 
timber  from  there  a  fair  trial.  Accordingly  inquiry  was  made,  through  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  of  three  central  contacts  in  those 
provinces,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  individual  firms,  full  specifications  being 
forwarded.  Although  some  interest  in  the  inquiry  subsequently  developed,  there 
has  been  so  far  no  practical  result.  Any  manufacturer  or  shipper  who  has  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  of  considering  this  inquiry,  and  who  may  desire  to  go 
into  the  matter,  may  obtain  full  specifications  and  other  necessary  particulars  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No. 
29361). 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  ICE  RINK  IN  JOHANNESBURG 

G.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  October  9,  1935. — An  attraction  at  the  Empire  Exhibition 
(South  Africa),  1936,  to  be  held  in  Johannesburg  from  September  15.  1936,  to 
January  15,  1937,  is  to  be  an  artificial  ice  rink  with  an  ice  surface  of  200  feet  by 
70  feet.  This  will  be  the  only  ice  rink  in  the  Union,  and  indeed  on  the  Continent 
of  Africa.  Probably  no  feature  of  the  exhibition  has  received  more  publicity 
or  aroused  more  interest  locally.  The  interest  is  not  unmixed  with  scepticism  as 
to  the  success  of  the  venture.  An  artificial  ice  rink  was  constructed  in  Johannes- 
burg some  twenty-five  years  ago  but  was  not  a  success  as  the  refrigeration  plant 
was  apparently  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  a  good  sheet  of  ice.  The 
Exhibition  Committee,  however,  is  satisfied  that  the  present  rink  will  be  a  suc- 
cess. The  firm  to  which  the  contract  has  been  given  has  constructed  a  number 
of  large  and  successful  rinks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  so  happened  that  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  firm  was  in  Johannesburg  when  the  subject  was  raised. 
The  firm  therefore  has  made  its  quotation  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
climatic  conditions  to  be  faced  and  of  the  actual  structure  that  will  house  the 
rink,  and  has  guaranteed  to  provide  good  ice  under  all  conditions.  The  exhibition 
rink  will,  of  course,  remain  operating  only  for  the  duration  of  the  exhibition, 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  plant  will  be  purchased  and  set  up 
permanently  by  local  private  interests.  Should  this  venture  prove  a  success,  it 
is  probable  that  rinks  would  be  erected  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  leading  cities 
of  the  Union. 

The  Exhibition  Committee  considered  the  idea  of  bringing  a  Canadian  ice 
hockey  team  to  South  Africa  as  an  attraction,  but  it  now  appears  improbable  that 
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it  will  do  so,  on  account  of  the  heavy  expenditure  involved.  However,  there  is 
quite  a  large  Canadian  colony  in  and  around  Johannesburg,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  two  teams  might  be  organized  to  introduce  the  game  into  the  Union. 

It  appears  probable  therefore  that  there  will  be  a  small  but  permanent 
demand  for  skates  in  South  Africa  in  the  future,  and  a  possible  limited  demand 
for  hockey  equipment.  This  office  has  already  been  approached  by  manufac- 
turers' representatives  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  skates, 
and  interested  Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  send  samples  and  catalogues  covered 
by  quotations  either  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard  or  c.i.f.  South  African  ports,  prefer- 
ably the  latter. 

RICE  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  7,  1935. — Rice  was  first  grown  on  a  commercial  basis 
in  New  South  Wales  ten  years  ago.  An  officer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  New  South  Wales,  when  visiting  California,  was  seized  with  the  idea  that  rice 
production  might  be  possible  in  the  Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  Area  of  his  home 
state,  and  the  commencement  of  the  industry  and  its  subsequent  development 
are  largely  due  to  the  expert  advice  offered  to  settlers  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculeure. 

The  Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  Area,  which  was  originally  grazing  country, 
was  turned  to  closer  settlement  purposes  at  great  cost  to  the  state  by  the 
development  of  the  Burrunjuck  scheme,  and  rice  production  has  been  found 
possible  on  the  heavier  soils  which  had  formerly  proved  unsuitable  for  other 
farming.  The  industry  has  therefore  been  a  veritable  boon  to  settlers  and  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  state,  the  crop  last  year  realizing  to  the  growers  an  income 
of  approximately  £350,000. 

The  irrigation  area  has  presented  suitable  conditions,  and  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  industry  is  illustrated  by  the  following  production  figures  of  rice  in 


the  husk: — 

Crops  in  Tons.       Average  Yield 

Season.  Acreage  2,240  Lbs.       per  Acre  in  Tons. 

1924-  25   157  222  1.41 

1925-  26   1,978  l,5O0  0.70 

1926-  27   4,772  4,887  1.02 

1927-  28   12,080  19,130  1.58 

1928-  29   14,058  23.228  1.65 

1929-  30   19,997  32.862  1.64 

1930-  31   20,256  26.084  1.23 

1931-  32   18,253  23,882  1.30 

1932-  33   22.787  35.250  1.53 

1933-  34   20,010  39,923  1.96 

1934-  35   21,861  34,914  1.59 


Within  six  years  from  the  commencement  in  Australia  of  the  production  of 
rice  for  sale,  the  local  industry  has  been  able  to  meet  Australia's  total  annual 
consumption,  amounting  from  approximately  20,000  to  22,000  tons  of  paddy 
rice,  and  during  recent  years  a  sufficient  surplus  has  been  produced  to  enable 
Australian  rice  to  be  exported  to  other  markets.  The  whole  procedure  has  been 
mechanized  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  land,  which  is  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  for  other  cereals,  is  sown  dry  by  means  of  a  drill  during  September  and 
October.  The  land  is  then  flooded  until  the  seed  germinates,  when  the  water 
is  drawn  off  and  the  plant  is  enabled  to  root  well,  the  growth  being  assisted  by 
the  sun.  The  fields  are  then  flooded  again  and  the  depth  of  water  is  gradually 
increased  to  about  10  inches  as  the  plant  grows.  The  water  is  finally  drawn  off 
between  March  and  April,  and  the  crop  is  harvested  by  machinery  during  April 
and  May.  A  three-year  rotation  with  wheat  and  fallow  is  generally  followed. 
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The  production  of  rice  in  Australia  is  controlled  by  the  Rice  Marketing 
Board,  which  operates  under  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Marketing  of 
Primary  Products  Act,  which  board  also  markets  all  the  rice  in  Australia  which 
is  confined  to  the  Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  Area.  The  board  fixes  the  total 
acreage  which  can  be  planted  each  season  and  the  maximum  acreage  which 
can  be  planted  by  each  farmer,  and  all  the  rice  produced  is  accordingly  accepted 
by  the  board  from  the  farmers  on  a  fair-average-quality  basis.  The  board  has 
fixed  the  price  of  paddy  rice  to  Australian  millers  for  home  consumption  at  £11 
per  ton,  free  on  rails  rice  areas,  and  the  total  acreage  planted  each  season  allows 
for  a  small  margin  to  safeguard  this  market.  The  export  surplus  results  from 
this  margin  and  varies  each  season  as  the  result  of  seasonal  conditions. 

CURRENT  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(R.M.I  is  approximately  equal  to  Can.80-40) 

Hamburg,  October  25,  1935. — The  quarter  which  ended  on  September  30 
witnessed  comparatively  few  alterations  of  importance  in  the  general  business 
situation  in  Germany.  On  the  whole  industrial  production  and  employment 
showed  satisfactory  returns,  while  further  improvement  in  adjusting  the  foreign 
trade  balance  was  achieved.  Some  aspects  of  the  price  situation  and  of  that  of 
food  supplies  give  cause  for  uncertainty,  although  efforts  are  apparently  under 
way  to  prevent  more  serious  developments  than  have  already  been  experienced. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  half-yearly  trade  balance,  which  showed  a  marked  improvement  from 
that  of  the  previous  year,  has  been  succeeded  by  favourable  balances  for  July, 
August,  and  September  of  R.M.28,500,000,  R.1VL50,000,000,  and  R.M.55,000,000 
respectively.  The  balance  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30  still  remains 
unfavourable,  however,  at  a  figure  of  R.M.31, 000,000.  This  adverse  balance  may 
very  conceivably  be  reduced,  and  there  is  even  a  fair  prospect  of  the  year's 
returns  showing  a  moderate  export  excess. 

That  the  improvement  recorded  above  has  been  attained  at  the  expense  of 
those  countries  with  which  no  clearing  or  similar  agreements  have  been  con- 
cluded is  shown  by  detailed  figures  of  Germany's  trade  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  year.  A  favourable  trade  balance  with  the  group  of  countries  with 
which  clearing  agreements  now  exist  of  R.M.503,000,000  in  the  first  half  of  1934 
declined  to  a  figure  of  R.M.27,000,000  during  the  period  January  to  July,  1935.  At 
the  same  time  an  unfavourable  balance  with  "non-clearing"  countries  during  the 
first  half  of  1934  of  R.M.787,000,000  has  fallen  during  1935  to  R.M.192,000,000. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  several  European  and  other  countries  which  have 
arranged  clearing  agreements  with  Germany  have  on  some  occasions  improved 
their  exports  to  this  market  but  have  generally  effected  a  reduction  in  purchases 
of  German  goods,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  several  South 
American  republics,  and  other  countries  Germany  has,  through  the  operation  of 
the  "  New  Plan,"  achieved  a  substantial  measure  of  progress  towards  the  con- 
version of  a  large  unfavourable  trade  balance  into  a  favourable  one. 

Official  German  statistics  of  trade  with  Canada  for  the  third  quarter  of  the 
year  are  as  yet  unavailable.  Canadian  trade  returns  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
July,  1934  and  1935,  are  as  follows: — 
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Twelve  months  ended 

July,  1934   

July,  1935   


Imports 
from  Germany 


Exports 
to  Germany 
$10,114,387 


$10,745,892 
9,345,449 


2,664,734 


FOOD  SHORTAGE 


There  has  been  a  marked  shortage  of  various  foodstuffs  during  the  quarter, 
which  has  attracted  the  keen  attention  of  foreign  observers  of  conditions  through- 
out Germany  and  has  occasioned  special  comment  by  various  members  of  the 
Government.  The  foods  in  question  are  butter,  lard,  margarine,  eggs,  and  various 
meats,  while  insufficiency  of  supplies  has  been  particularly  observable  in  Berlin 
and  the  other  large  centres  of  population  where,  during  recent  weeks,  it  has  not 
been  uncommon  for  butter  and  other  articles  to  be  rationed  to  purchasers  andTor 
supplies  to  give  out  before  the  demand  for  small  individual  requirements  has 
been  satisfied. 

It  is  apparently  the  case  that  price-fixing  regulations  applicable  to  producers 
and  the  distributing  trades  have  induced  an  unnatural  hesitation  in  production 
and  liquidation  of  supplies,  while  import  restrictions  have  naturally  aggravated 
the  situation  to  no  small  extent.  In  an  effort  to  explain  the  situation,  it  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  Government  that  such  foodstuffs  are  required  in  large  quan- 
tities for  consumption  by  the  recently  re-established  military  forces  and  that, 
for  their  benefit,  the  civil  population  must  be  prepared  to  make  various  sacrifices. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  understood  that  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  increased 
quantities  of  butter,  eggs,  and  similar  goods  from  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands 
have  been  completed.  This  will  no  doubt  alleviate  the  present  situation  some- 
what, although  with  the  approach  of  winter  misgivings  are  widely  felt  as  to  its 
eventual  outcome. 


From  a  purely  statistical  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Germany's 
attainment  of  a  greatly  improved  economic  position  during  the  past  nine  months. 
Unemployment  has  declined  from  2,973,000  in  January  to  1,706,000  in  August, 
savings  bank  deposits  show  substantial  improvement,  while  coal,  coke,  pig  iron, 
and  raw  steel  output  have  all  reached  higher  levels  than  have  been  recorded  for 
several  years.  These  trends  are  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  operation  of  the 
Government's  policies  of  re-establishing  the  military  forces  and  of  providing 
substantial  aid  to  the  export  of  numerous  commodities.  The  cost  of  these  achieve- 
ments cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  this  being 
an  extremely  heavy  one.  Taxation  in  a  multitude  of  guises  is  being  progressively 
increased,  while  statements  of  the  Government's  financial  position  continue  to 
indicate  satisfactory  revenues  but  throw  little  light  on  the  channels  through  which 
expenditures  are  made  and  on  the  current  credit  position. 


It  has  been  assumed  that  the  current  political  situation  in  Europe  may 
enable  considerable  development  in  Germany's  export  trade  to  Italy.  A  com- 
parison between  the  figures  of  such  trade  for  the  first  half  of  1934  and  1935  shows 
an  insignificant  increase  of  R.M. 5,400,000.  It  has  been  reported,  however,  that 
recent  Italian  purchases  of  German  coal  have  been  unusually  heavy,  the  figure 
for  the  month  of  July  alone  being  601,000  tons. 


INDICES  OF  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 


TRADE  WITH  ITALY 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  SWEDEN  IN  1934 
II.  Items  of  Interest  to  Canada 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  1933  imports.  For  practical  purposes  one 
Swedish  krona  is  equivalent  to  one  English  shilling  and  one  kilogram  is  2-2 
pounds.) 

Oslo,  October  23,  1935.— It  might  be  noted  that,  while  the  Swedish  statistics 
use  the  term  "  British  North  America  "  to  cover  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and; 
other  British  possessions  in  North  America,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  actually 
originate  in  Canada,  while  those  listed  in  this  report  are  almost  entirely  from' 
Canada,  as  the  commodities  will  clearly  indicate.  It  might  also  be  noted  that 
the  Swedish  import  figures  are  based  on  country  of  last  shipment,  and  .not 
necessarily  country  of  origin. 

RAW  MATERIALS   AND  WHOLLY  OR  PARTLY   MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

The  total  imports  of  minerals  into  Sweden  increased  from  7,384,926  tons 
valued  at  188,182  million  kronor  in  1933  to  8,227,652  tons  valued  at  208,867 
million  kronor  in  1934,  of  which  asbestos,  bauxite,  diatomite,  gypsum,  and  coal 
should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  to  the  Swedish  market. 

Asbestos  was  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  1,703-3  tens  (1.061-2),  of  which  730  tons  (93) 
came  from  Soviet  Russia,  456-5  tons  (203)  from  Finland,  223  tons  (593)  from  Germany, 
163  tons  (58)  from  Great  Britain,  and  111  tons  (84)  from  the  United  States.  No  imports 
are  credited  to  Canada  in  1934,  but  according  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns  Canada 
shipped  one  ton  of  asbestos  valued  at  $61  to  Sweden  in  1933. 

Bauxite,  Flint,  Fluospar,  Diatomite,  and  Cryolite. — These  are  grouped  together  in  the 
Swedish  statistics,  the  total  imports  of  these  articles  aggregating  18,397  tons  (8.869-2),  Yugo- 
slavia contributing  9,821  tons  (4,650),  France  3,448  tons  (12),  Denmark  2,340-7  tons  (1,685), 
Germany,  2,197  tons  (2,305),  the  Netherlands  353  tons  (nil),  Norway  96  tons  (nil),  anci 
the  United  States  78  tons  (29). 

Gypsum. — These  imports  increased  considerably,  totalling  20,673-1  tons  (9,499),  prac- 
tically all  of  which,  20,462  tons  (9,280),  came  from  Latvia,  while  Germany  is  credited  with 
supplying  201-5  tons  (206). 

Coal  imports  increased  to  5,264,563  tons  (4,674,263),  about  half  of  which  came  from^ 
Great  Britain  which  shipped  2,657,919  tons  (2,004,311),  while  Poland  contributed  2,2Q8$28> 
tons  (2,167,853),  and  Germany  358,720  tons  (465,291).  The  Canadian  trade  figures  show 
exports  of  coal  to  Sweden  amounting  to  185  tons  (406)  to  a  total  value  of  $925  (2,233). 

Liquid  Soap  and  Polish. — These  imports  increased  to  733  tons  (590),  over  half  of  whicn 
came  from  Germany  which  shipped  389  tons  (289),  while  Great  Britain  contributed  136 
tons  (112),  the  United  States  88  tons  (74),  Denmark  53  tons  (77),  Switzerland  44  tons  (141, 
and  British  North  America  6  tons  (nil).  This  item  is  not  specified  in  the  Canadian  trade 
returns  which,  however,,  show  exports  to  Sweden  of  other  drugs,  dyes,  and  chemicals  amount- 
ing to  $7,579  (nil). 

Dextrin  and  Starch  Paste. — These  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  of  451  tons  (305)  r 
of  which  134  tons  (94)  came  from  Germany,  97  tons  (54)  from  the  United  States,  68  tons- 
(62)  from  Great  Britain,  66  tons  (45)  from  Norway,  55  tons  (28)  from  the  Netherlands,  15 
tons  (18)  from  Denmark,  and  9*  tons  (nil)  from  British  North  America.  No  mention  is  made 
of  these  products  in  the  Canadian  trade  figures. 

Patent  leather,  in  pieces  weighing  at  least  1  kilogram  each,  was  imported  to  a  total 
weight  of  26  tons  (47),  the  United  States  supplying  14  tons  (32),  British  North  America 
8  tons  (9),  and  Germany  3-3  tons  (3*5) .  Patent  leather  in  pieces  weighing  less  than  1  kilo- 
gram each  was  imported  to  an  aggregate  of  19  tons  (20),  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being 
divided  between  the  United  States  which  shipped  8-6  tons  (7*6),  and  British  North  America 
which  supplied  6-9  tons  (8-8),  while  2-2  tons  (2*9)  came  from  Germany. 

Dyed  leather,  in  pieces  weighing  at  least  1  kilogram  each,  was  imported  to  an  aggregate 
of  64  tons  (43),  of  which  Germany  supplied  30  tons  (21),  Denmark  15  tons  (12),  Great 
Britain  10  tons  (8),  Hungary  5  tons  (1-4),  and  the  United  States  about  half  a  ton  (nil). 
The  imports  of  dyed  leather  in  pieces  weighing  less  than  one  kilogram  each  totalled  393 
tons  (359),  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being  divided  between  Great  Britain  which  shipped  147 
7835—3* 
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tons  (146),  and  Germany  which  supplied  121  tons  (105).  The  United  States  are  credited 
with  48  tons  (33),  France  with  46  tons  (42),  Denmark  with  13  tons  (14),  Hungary  with 
5-6  tons  (8-5),  and  British  North  America  with  a  fraction  of  a  ton  (nil). 

Other  Kinds  of  Leather—  These  imports,  in  pieces  weighing  at  least  one  kilogram, 
totalled  20  tons  (17),  Germany  supplying  9  tons  (10),  Switzerland  5  tons  (2),  Great  Britain 
4  tons  (4),  and  the  United  States  a  fraction  (nil).  In  pieces  weighing  less  than  one  kilo- 
gram these  imports  aggregated  230  tons  (191),  of  which  140  tons  (122)  came  from  Great 
Britain,  42  tons  (44)  from  France,  25  tons  (10)  from  Denmark,  13  tons  (14)  from  Germany, 
and  6 'tons  (1)  from  the  United  States.  According  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  the 
exports  of  upper  leather  of  all  kinds  to  Sweden  were  valued  at  $40,998  ($78,841). 

,  Undressed  Furs. — The  imports  of  undressed  furs,  other  than  sheep,  gazelle,  goat,  beaver, 
chinchilla,  and  ermine,  increased  to  25  tons  (12),  of  which  8'5  tons  (2-5)  came  from 
Argentina,  6  tons  (1)  from  Great  Britain.  5  tons  (3-7)  from  the  United  States,  and  3-3  tons 
(3)  from  Germany.  From  the  Canadian  trade  figures  it  is  noted  that  1,000  undressed 
muskrat  skins  with  a  total  value  of  $1,550  were  exported  to  Sweden  in  1934,  as  compared 
with  1,000  skins  valued  at  $652  in  the  previous  year. 

i  Rubber  Belting. — These  imports  increased  to  333  tons  (252),  Great  Britain  being  credited 
with  156  tons  (127),  the  United  States  with  89  tons  (52),  Denmark  with  41  tons  (21).  Norway 
with  23  tons  (14),  Germany  with  9  tons  (17),  Austria  with  6  tons  (0-6),  Finland  with  4  tons 
(7),  and  British  North  America  with  2  tons  (half  a  ton).  According  to  the  Canadian  figures. 
Canada  shipped  62.419  pounds  (33.563)  of  rubber  belting  to  Sweden  valued  at  $14,953 
($9,897). 

Rubber  hose  of  all  kinds  was  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  366  tons  (283), 
Germany  being  credited  with  145*7  tons  (104),  the  United  States  with  99  tons  (73),  Great 
Britain  with  62  tons  (60),  Austria  with  29  tons  (25),  and  Denmark  with  27  tons  (17).  The 
Canadian  trade  returns  show  exports  to  Sweden  of  rubber  hose  valued  at  $3,218  ($3,231). 

Tire  Casings  for  Vehicles. — These  increased  to  1,774-2  tons  (1373),  of  which  1,091 
tons  (680)  came  from  the  United  States,  167  tons  (155)  came  from  Italy,  150  tons  (176) 
from  Belgium,  135  tons  (224)  from  Great  Britain,  117  tons  (68)  from  France,  and  83  tons 
(55)  from  Germany.  While  no  mention  is  made  of  British  North  America,  the  Canadian 
figures  indicate  that  26.474  (7,883)  pneumatic  tire  casings  were  exported  to  Sweden  to  a 
total  value  of  $207,026  ($44,219). 

Inner  tubes  for  vehicles  were  imported  to  a  total  of  174  tons  (136),  this  trade  being 
divided  between  France,  which  is  credited  with  40  tons  (24),  Great  Britain  with  36  tons 
(.47),  Belgium  with  39  tons  (37),  Austria  with  20  tons  (1),  Italy  with  16  tons  (4).  ami 
Denmark  with  15  tons  (14).  According  to  the  Canadian  statistics,  Canada  shipped  18,150 
(5,164)  inner  tubes  to  Sweden,  valued  at. $22,074  ($5,613),  and  these  statistics  also  specify 
exports  to  Sweden  of  all  other  manufactures  of  rubber  to  a  total  value  of  S5.832  ($7,286). 

Flooring,  other  than  pine  and  fir,  was  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  135  tons  (108), 
Germany  contributing  47  tons  (43),  Finland  30  tons  (17),  the  United  States  16  tons  (9), 
Denmark  15  tons  (19),  Esthonia  9  tons  (4),  Great  Britain  8  tons  (5),  and  British  North 
America  2  tons  (2).  The  Canadian  trade  returns  specify  the  following  exports  to  Sweden: 
planks  and  boards  of  spruce  to  a  value  of  $232  (nil),  other  sawmill  and  planing  mill  products 
to  a  value  of  $264  ($376).  and  all  other  manufactures  of  wood  to  a  total  value  of  $1,635 
($2,939). 

•  Wallpaper. — Imports  increased  slightly  to  160  tons  (144).  most  of  which  came  from 
Germany  which  shipped  136  tons  (102).  Great  Britain  being  credited  with  21  tons  (19), 
Switzerland  with  13  tons  (18),  and  the  United  States  with  4  tons  (nil).  No  imports  are 
shown  as  coming  from  British  North  America  in  1934  as  compared  with  0*9  tons  in  1933. 
The  Canadian  trade  figures,  however,  indicate  that  6,328  rolls  of  wallpaper  and  hangings, 
valued  at  $1,132,  were  exported  to  Sweden  in  1934*  as  compared  with  1,333  rolls  valued  at 
$423  in  the  previous  year.  These  figures  also  show  exports  to  Sweden  of  newspapers  and 
other  printed  and  lithographed  matter  to  a  total  value  of  $519  ($723) . 

Linoleum. — These  imports  show  a  marked  increase  in  1934.  aggregating  6,007  tons  as 
compared  with  4,505  tons  in  1933.  the  two  largest  contributors  being  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  which  shipped  2,312  tons  (1.709)  and  2,136  tons  (1,708)  respectively.  The  Nether- 
lands are  credited  with  573  tons  (430).  Belgium  with  416  tons  (388).  Switzerland  with 
387  tons  (163),  Austria  with  129  tons  (64).  and  the  United  States  with  6  tons  (4).  The 
Canadian  trade  returns  show  exports  of  oilcloths  of  all  kinds  to  a  value  of  $461  ($521). 

Woollen  Paper-makers'  Fells. — These  imports  increased  to  118  tons  (98),  Germany 
supplying  45  tons  (34),  Great  Britain  37  tons  (33),  Norway  16  tons  (13),  Austria  11  tons 
(6),  the  United  States  4  tons  (3),  and  British  North  America  1  ton  (2).  According  to  the 
Canadian  trade  statistics,  Canada  exported  to  Sweden  manufactures  of  felt  to  a  total 
value  of  $12\448  ($10,602). 

''  Qther  Pappr-makers'  Felts. — These  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  3  tons  (4).  the  bulk 
of  this  trade  being  divided  between  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Austria.    While  British 
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North  America  contributed  a  small  fraction  of  a  ton  in-  1933,  no  imports  are  shown  as 
coming  from  Canada  in  1934. 

Silk  Hosiery. — These  imports  totalled  7  tons  (7),  most  of  which  came  from  Germany 
which  shipped  5-1  tons  (5-9),  while  the  United  States  is  credited  with  1*5  tons  (326 
•kilograms),  Great  Britain  with  138  kilograms  (80),  and  British  North  America  with '83 
kilograms  (798).  The  Canadian  trade  figures  indicate  that  Canada's  contribution  amounted 
to  199  dozen  pairs  (1,848)  valued  at  $1,772  ($15,913). 

Silk  Stockinette  Goods. — These  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  5-3  tons 
(6-1),  most  of  these  imports  also  coming  from  Germany  which  is  credited  with  2-9  tons 
(3-8),  while  smaller  amounts  came  from  Czechoslovakia.  France,  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
and  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  trade  statistics  show  exports  to  Sweden  of  artificial 
silk  and  manufactures  thereof  to  a  value  of  $516  (nil). 

Miscellaneous  Textiles. — Other  textile  items  which  are  not  specified  in  the  Swedish 
import  statistics,  but  which  Canadian  trade  returns  indicate  as  having  been  shipped  'to 
Sweden  from  Canada,  are:  wool  clothing  to  a  value  of  $1,333  (nil),  corsets  and  brassieres  to 
a  value  of  $3,613  (nil),  and  rags  122  cwts.,  $977  (nil). 

Rubber  Footwear. — These  imports  increased  to  130  tons  (122),  of  which  50  tons  came 
from  Norway  (20),  25  tons  (20)  from  Japan,  21  tons  (47)  from  Finland,  18  tons  (19) 
from  Germany,  and  1  from  the  United  States  (4).  While  British  North  America  was 
credited  with  1  ton  in  1933,  no  mention  is  made  of  Canada  in  the  1934  statistics.  « 

Gypsum  board  was  imported  to  a  weight  of  17  tons  (22),  practically  all  of  which  came 
from  British  North  America  which  is  credited  with  15  tons  (15),  while  Great  Britain 
shipped  2  tons  (nil).    This  item  is  not  specified  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns. 

Magnesite  Tiles.— These  imports  showed  an  increase  in  1934  amounting  to  2.382  ton's 
(2,049);  9'04  tons  (393)  came  from  Austria,  594  tons  (1,066)  from  Germany,  419  tons  (405) 
from  Norway,  188  tons  (nil)  from  Hungary,  and  148  tons  (148)  from  Switzerland.  • 

Glass-metal,  Enamel-metal,  Glass  Wool  and  Splintered  Glass. — These  were  imported 
to  an  aggregate  weight  of  497  tons  (423),  almost  half  of  which,  236  tons  (nil),  came  from 
Denmark,  while  Germany  shipped  80  tons  (193),  the  Netherlands  77  tons  (38),  Switzer- 
land 57  tons  (45),  Great  Britain  27  tons  (24),  the  United  States  15  tons  (nil),  and  British 
North  America  1-4  tons  (1).  While  this  item  is  not  specified  in  the  Canadian  returns, 
exports  of  other  non-metallic  minerals  and  products  thereof  are  mentioned  as  having 
a  value  of  $565. 

Pipes  and  Tubes  Coated  with  Zinc— The  total  imports  of  pipes  and  tubes  amounted 
to  16,748  tons  (11.094),  of  which  5,976  tons  (3.944)  comprised  pipes  and  tubes  coated 
with  zinc.  Of  these  imports,  3.097  tons  (2,366)  came  from  Great  Britain,  867  tons  (832) 
from  Germany.  866  tons  (241)  from  the  United  States,  505  tons  (48)  from  British  North 
America,  341  tons  (250)  from  Poland,  and  159  tons  (107)  from  Belgium.  .  f 

Pipes  and  Tubes  Coated  with  Paint  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  3,457 
tons  (2.133),  the  United  States  being  credited  with  181  tons  (106),  Germany  with  1.564 
tons  (1.037),  Great  Britain  with  1.247  tons  (765),  Poland  with  251  tons  (95),  and  British 
North  America  with  49  tons  (1-6). 

Other  Pipes  and  Tubes. — These  imports  increased  to  4,860  tons  (3,286),  the  largest 
contributor  being  Germany,  which  shipped  2.050  tons  (1,562).  while  Great  Britain  con- 
tributed 1,314  tons  (542),  Czechoslovakia  462  tons  (69).  Poland  279  tons  (164).  Belgium 
195  tons  (391),  France  189  tons  (407),  British  North  America  149  tons  (21),  Denmark  107 
tons  (72),  and  the  United  States  94  tons  (37).  The  Canadian  trade  returns  show  exports 
to  Sweden  of  pipe  and  tubing  of  iron  and  steel  to  a  value  of  $83,851  ($8,303),  and  of 
pipe  fittings  of  iron  and  steel  valued  at  $825  ($2,564). 

Chains  of  Iron  and  Steel. — These  imports  increased  to  958  tons  (604),  almost  half 
of  which  came  from  Germany  which  shipped  449  tons  (217),  while  Great  Britain  supplied 
291  tons  (316).  and  the  United  States  149  tons  (60).  No  imports  are  shown  as  coming 
from  British  North  America,  but  according  to  the  Canadian  trade  figures  Canada  shipped 
$5,454  worth  ($2,042)  of  iron  and  steel  chains  to  Sweden  in  1934.  .  ' 

Ploughs  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  75  tons  as  compared  with  only  26  tons 
in  1933.  Most  of  these  imports.  64  tons  (17),  came  from  the  United  States,  while  4-3,  tons 
(3-6)  were  credited  to  Denmark.  3-8  tons  (nil)  to  Finland,  and  2-8  tons  (3)  to  Germany. 
The  Canadian  returns  show  exports  to  Sweden  to  a  value  of  $689. 

Cultivators  were  imported  to  a  weight  of  29  tons  (27),  the  United  States  contribut- 
ing 17  tons  (16),  and  Germany  11  tons  (7).  while  the  Canadian  figures  indicate  that  10 
cultivators  (6)  valued  at  $890  ($534)  were  exported  to  Sweden. 

Harvesters. — These  imports  increased  to  565  tons  (334),  practically  all  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States  which  contributed  435  tons  (208).  while  91  tons  (57)  came  from 
Denmark.  35  tons  (16)  from  Great  Britain,  and  4  tons  (28)  from  Germany.  While  British 
North  America  is  credited  with  supplying  23  tons  in  1933.  no  imports  are  shown  as  com- 
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ing  from  that  country  in  1934.  The  Canadian  returns,  however,  show  that  one  harvester 
valued  at  $221  was  exported  to  Sweden,  and  also  specify  exports  to  Sweden  of  other  farm 
implements  and  machines  to  a  value  of  $230  ($30). 

Earth-boards  for  ploughs  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  17  tons  (10),  most  of  which 
came  from  the  United  States  which  supplied  14  tons  (7),  while  Denmark  is  credited  with 
2'2t  tons  (nil). 

Ploughshares  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  82  tons,  a  considerable  increase  as 
-compared  with  the  33  tons  imported  in  1933.  The  bulk  of  these  imports  are  also  credited 
to  the  United  States  which  shipped  73  tons  (27),  while  6  tons  came  from  Denmark.  The 
Canadian  returns  specify  exports  to  Sweden  of  parts  of  farm  implements  and  machines  to 
a  value  of  $4,776  ($4,109). 

Ice  Skates  and  Roller  Skates. — These  imports  totalled  2*1  tons  (1-9),  of  which  about 
1  ton  is  credited  to  Finland  and  1  ton  to  other  countries  not  specified.  The  Canadian 
returns  show  that  Canada  exported  449  pairs  of  skates  to  Sweden  in  1934,  to  a  value 
of  $223. 

Sheet-metal  and  tin-plate  goods,  pressed  and  weighing  at  least  20  kilograms  each,  were 
imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  1,081  tons  (640*4),  of  which  868  tons  (517)  came  from 
Germany,  72  tons  (35)  from  Great  Britain,  68  tons  (45)  from  Denmark,  39  tons  (21)  from 
the  United  States,  10  tons  (4)  from  Switzerland,  and  a  mere  fraction  of  a  ton  from  British 
North  America. 

Manufactured  wrought  iron  castings,  weighing  from  100  to  1,000  kilograms  each,  were 
imported  to  an  increased  weight  of  263  tons  (164),  Germany  being  credited  with  173  tons 
(115),  Denmark  with  31  tons  (6),  British  North  America  with  25  tons  (9),  Norway  with 
23  tons  (9),  and  Great  Britain  with  6*4  tons  (2).  No  mention  is  made  of  this  item  in 
the  Canadian  trade  returns.  Wrought  iron  castings,  gilded,  etc.,  and  weighing  less  than 
half  a  kilogram,  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  362  tons  (286),  Germany  supplying  226 
tons  (200),  Great  Britain  73  tons  (59),  the  United  States  30  tons  (8),  Denmark  14  tons 
(9),  Norway  5  tons  (3),  and  British  North  America  approximately  1  ton  (nil).  While  this 
item  is  not  specified  in  the  Canadian  returns,  exports  of  all  other  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel  to  Sweden  are  shown  as  having  a  value  of  $163  ($4,657) 

Copper  imports  totalled  31.862  tons  (28,982),  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being  divided 
^between  the  United  States  and  Germany  which  shipped  16,132  tons  (10,831)  and  13.970 
tons  (17,168)  respectively.  According  to  the  Canadian  returns,  Canada  supplied  24.456 
•cwts.  (17,041)  of  copper  in  ingots,  bars,  cakes,  slabs,  and  billets,  valued  at  $172,559  ($114,921). 

Lead. — Of  these  imports,  which  increased  to  13.983  tons  in  19"34  as  compared  with  11,873 
tons  in  the  previous  year,  9,194  tons  (3,887)  came  from  Germany,  2.193  tons  (6,407)  from 
the  United  States.  1,517  tons  (953)  from  Spain,  893  tons  (557)  from  Great  Britain,  and  30 
tons  (nil)  from  British  North  America.  The  Canadian  trade  statistics  show  exports  to 
Sweden  of  lead  in  pigs,  refined  lead,  etc.,  to  a  total  of  11,536  cwts  (784),  having  a  value  of 
$20,459  ($1,372). 

Zinc  imports  increased  to  12,704  tons  (8,914),  Norway  supplying  4.386  tons  (3.596), 
Poland  3.277  tons  (2,378),  Germany  2,989  tons  (2,566),  the  United  States  1.294  tons  (113), 
and  Belgium  619  tons  (134). 

Aluminium  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  2.369  tons  (1.584).  Norway  being  credited 
with  1,856  tons  (1,183),  Great  Britain  with  318  tons  (239),  Switzerland  with  142  tons  (115), 
and  Germany  with  41  tons  (44). 

Nickel  imports  increased  considerably,  aggregating  981-7  tons  (581),  of  which  504 
tons  (199)  came  from  Great  Britain,  452  tons  (363)  from  Norway,  and  23  tons  (16)  from 
Germany. 

Adding  and  Calculating  Machines. — These  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  33  tons 
(29),  practically  all  of  which  came  from  the  United  States  which  is  credited  with  30  tons 
(26),  while  2  tons  (3).  came  from  Germany,  and  mere  fractions  of  a  ton  from  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  According  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns.  Canada  shinned 
10  adding  and  calculating  machines  to  "Sweden  valued  at  $780,  as  compared  with  8  machines 
valued  at  $708  in  1933. 

Pneumatic  Machines  and  Tools— These  imports  increased  to  41  tons  (26),  of  which 
Germany  supplied  26  tons  (12),  the  United  States  6  tons  (9),  Switzerland  4  tons  (nil), 
Denmark  2  tons  (1),  Great  Britain  1  ton  (3),  and  British  North  America  a  fraction  of  a 
ton  (nil),  no  mention  being  made  of  this  item,  however,  in  the  Canadian  trade  figures, 

Spare  parts  for  machinery  of  all  kinds  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  1.821 
tons  (1,188).  Denmark  supplying  646  tons  (151),  Germany  467  tons  (427),  Czechoslovakia 
232  tons  (218),  Great  Britain  198  tons  (182),  and  the  United  States  165  tons  (97).  The 
Canadian  statistics  mention  exports  to  Sweden  of  machinery  and  parts,  n.o.p.,  to  a  total  value 
of  $965  ($709). 
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Battery  Separators— -These  imports  increased  from  63  tons  in  1933  to  129  tons  in  1934, 
the  bulk  of  these  imports  coming  from  Germany  which  shipped  120  tons  (53),  while  Great 
Britain  is  credited  with  6  tons  (8),  and  the  United  States  with  1-3  tons  (nil). 

Unclassified  batteries  and  battery  parts  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  257  tons 
(153),  Germany  contributing  155  tons  (86),  the  United  States  64  tons  (50),  Great  Britain 
27  tons  (9),  and  Denmark  7  tons  (nil).  While  British  North  America  shipped  4-5  tons 
in  1933,  no  mention  is  made  of  this  country  in  the  1934  figures. 

Carbon  and  graphite  electrodes  are  not  specified  in  the  Swedish  import  statistics,  but 
according  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns  Canada  shipped  electrodes  to  Sweden  to  a  total 
value  of  $40,831  ($28,299). 

Porcelain  Insulators. — These  imports  increased  enormously  in  1934,  totalling  430  tons 
(206),  the  United  States  being  credited  with  255  tons  (28),  Germany  with  145  tons  (145), 
Finland  with  16  tons  (13),  Japan  with  3  tons  (nil),  Great  Britain  with  3  tons  (15),  and  Czecho- 
slovakia with  2  tons  (nil) .  The  Canadian  trade  returns  show  exports  of  porcelain  insulators 
to  Sweden  to  a  value  of  $791  ($1,666)  . 

Automobiles. — The  number  of  passenger  automobiles  imported  by  Sweden  during  1934 
amounted  to  5,897  (2,693)  with  a  total  value  of  16,038;559  kronor  (7,217,107),  while  only 
84  freight  automobiles  (29)  were  imported,  the  value  of  them  being  308,350  kronor  (73,688). 
Almost  half  of  the  passenger  automobiles  came  from  the  United  States,  which  is  credited 
with  2,391  (717)  valued  at  8,075,137  kronor  (2.518,506).  while  Denmark  contributed  1,758 
(641),  Germany  718  (345).  Great  Britain  700  (554),  France  219  (54),  Belgium  77  (104),  Italy 
20  (4),  and  British  North  America  nil  (189).  According  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  how- 
ever, Canada  exported  2  passenger  automobiles  to  Sweden  valued  at  $1,800,  and  2  freight 
automobiles  valued  at  $1,037. 

Automobile  parts,  other  than  wheels,  chassis,  and  tops,  were  imported  to  a  total  weight 
of  543  tons  (360),  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  350  tons  (216),  Great  Britain  70  tons 
(38),  Germany  65  tons  (54),  Denmark  27  tons  (28),  Belgium  12  tons  (8),  and  France  8  tons 
(10) .  The  Canadian  statistics  show  that  Canada  contributed  automobile  parts  to  a  value  of 
$1,643  ($1,315). 

Pianos. — The  imports  of  grand  pianos  increased  to  100  (58)  with  a  total  value  of  168,449 
kronor  (91.173),  of  which  82  (33)  came  from  Germany,  8  (20)  from  Austria,  and  7  (nil)  from 
Great  Britain.  The  imports  of  square  and  upright  pianos  totalled  61  (63)  with  an  aggregate 
value  of  49,539  kronor  (45,108),  Germany  being  credited  with  38  (39)  and  Austria  with  20 
(21). 

Piano  actions  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  31  tons  (21),  most  of  which,  29  tons  (20) 
came  from  Germany,  while  France  is  credited  with  1  ton  (half  a  ton). 

Photographic  and  Cinematographic  Films. — These  imports  aggregated  154  tons  (131),  the 
bulk  of  this  trade  being  divided  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,,  which  are  credited 
with  54  tons  (32)  and  53  tons  (53)  respectively.  Other  contributors  were  Belgium,  which  is 
credited  with  19  tons  (21),  Great  Britain  with  18  tons  (19'),  and  France  with  3  tons  (2).  No 
imports  are  shown  as  coming  from  British  North  America,  but  the  Canadian  returns  indicate 
that  Canada  exported  to  Sweden  films  for  photographers'  use  and  for  moving  pictures  to  a 
value  of  $36,037. 


TRADE  OF  FRANCE,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  October  31,  1935. — The  stringent  quota  regulations  on  imports  into 
France  continue  to  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  total  trade  as  compared  to  that 
of  previous  years.  Total  imports  from  foreign  countries  (excluding  French 
colonies)  have  dropped  to  11,575,958,000  francs  from  13  277,299,000  francs  for 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  a  reduction  of  1,701,341,000  francs 
or  12-8  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  exports  have  fallen  from  9,066,093.000  francs 
to  7,930,193,000  francs,  a  drop  of  1,135,900,000  francs  or  12-5  per  cent.  Imports 
from  the  colonies  were  valued  at  3,976,283,000  francs  as  against  4,354,420,000 
francs,  and  exports  at  3,483,912,000  francs  as  compared  to  4,014,576,000  francs. 

The  United  States,  as  far  as  the  import  trade  is  concerned,  was  the  chief 
sufferer  with  a  loss  in  import  trade  of  461,935,000  francs  or  over  25  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  January-to-September  period  of  1934,  the  figures  for  which 
were  1,689,118,000  francs. 
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Imports  from  Germany,  the  most  important  source  of  supply,  fell  by  379,- 
482,000  francs  to  a  total  of  1,328,015,000  francs.  Great  Britain  is  the  third  chief 
supplier  with  the  total  practically  unchanged  at  1,160,752,000  francs.  Belgium  is 
credited  with  1,013,289,000  francs. 

Practically  all  the  important  trading  nations  have  lost  a  considerable  volume 
of  their  import  trade  into  France.  The  only  noteworthy  exceptions  were:  British 
India,  which  increased  her  shipments  by  74,632,000  francs ;  Canada  by  59,195,000 
francs;  China  by  39,763,000  francs;  and  Brazil  by  36,311,000  francs. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Imports  into  France  from  Canada  amounted  to  244,334,000  francs  as  com- 
pared with  185,139,000  francs  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year, 
an  increase  of  almost  33  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  the  Dominion 
decreased  from  64,777,000  francs  to  62,869,000  francs. 

Details  of  the  trade  with  Canada  are  not  available  for  nine  months;  those 
for  the  eight  months  have  just  been  published.  The  feature  of  these  returns  is 
the  considerable  increase  in  imports  despite  the  fact  that  imports  of  wheat — 
always  the  most  important  item — have  decreased  by  16,179,000  francs  to  a  new 
low  of  82,565,000  francs.  Imports  of  copper  rose  from  1,690,000  francs  to 
24,503,000  francs;  of  zinc  from  182,000  francs  to  2,253,000  francs;  and  of  raw 
hides,  skins,  and  furs  from  28,813,000  francs  to  66,731,000  francs.  Other  important 
increases  were  in  fresh  fruit,  principally  due  to  the  utilization  during  the  last 
shipping  season  of  practically  the  whole  quota;  in  wood,  which  totalled  2,149,000 
francs,  practically  tenfold  as  compared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year;  and  in  rubber,  from  669,000  francs  to  1,764,000  francs. 


FRENCH  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  October  31,  1935. — French  imports  of  wheat  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1935  have  totalled  almost  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  These  amounted  to  18,521,288  bushels  as  against  18,564,114  bushels 
in  1934.  The  sources,  however,  have  changed  considerably,  and  the  movement 
from  French  North  Africa  has  been  accentuated.  Whereas  only  10,643,413 
bushels  of  the  total  came  from  these  colonies  in  1934,  there  were  this  year  for  the 
same  period  imports  totalling  12,457,398  bushels. 

Canada  retains  its  position  as  chief  foreign  supplier,  but  the  total  has 
decreased  to  5,543,743  bushels  as  against  6,859,208  bushels  in  1934.  Among  the 
other  sources  of  supply  were:  Argentina,  357,071  bushels,  a  decrease  of  285,000 
bushels;  Chile,  60,413  bushels;  the  United  States,  53,873  bushels  as  against 
110,583  bushels;  Belgium,  34,167  bushels;  and  Russia,  463  bushels  as  against 
270,789  bushels  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  total  imports  from 
all  foreign  sources,  excluding  Canada,  amounted  to  520,147  bushels. 

It  is  probable  that  the  market  for  North  African  wheat  will  continue  to 
improve  at  the  expense  of  Canadian.  The  fact  that  Algerian  wheat  is  permitted 
access  outside  of  the  temporary  admission  system  gives  it  a  great  advantage  on 
this  market.  Tunisia  reports  a  better  crop  than  usual,  and  heavier  shipments  may 
therefore  be  expected. 

The  French  crop  of  about  308,000,000  bushels  is  moving  very  slowly,  and 
despite  a  momentary  increase  in  price  to  86  francs  a  quintal,  it  has  lately  gone 
down  again  to  about  77  francs.  Because  of  the  shortage  which  will  exist  before 
the  end  of  the  'Top  year,  this  is  an  abnormal  situation,  and  very  few  sellers  are 
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found  at  that  price.  It  can  be  expected  that  the  price  will  go  up  very  considerably 
when  the  market  finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  buying  in  greater  volume. 


FRENCH  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT 

Jan.-Sept.,  1935  Jan.-Sept.,  1934 


French  North  Africa 

Canada   

Argentina  

Chile  

United  States  

Belgium  

Others  

Total  


Bushels 

Bushels 

12,457,398 

10.643,413 

5,543,743 

6,859.208 

357,071 

642.609 

60,413 

19,238 

53,873 

110,583 

34,167 

2,965 

14,623 

286,098 

18,521,288 

18,564.114 

ITALIAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  October  21,  1935. — In  1876  only  8  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Italy 
consisted  of  manufactured  goods.  In  1934  the  figure  was  51  per  cent.  This  rapid 
development  has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles,  such  as  a  scarcity 
of  national  and  private  capital,  a  heavy  burden  of  taxes  and  high  cost  of 
transportation,  a  lack  of  specialized  labour,  and  the  necessity  of  buying  abroad 
most  of  the  raw  materials  and  fuels  required. 

aspects  of  present  conditions 

The  index  number  of  the  general  industrial  production  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1935  shows  an  improvement  of  15-59  per  cent  over  the  similar  period  last 
year.  In  the  steel  industries  the  increase  is  25  per  cent,  and  in  the  foundries 
19  per  cent.  This  increased  production,  which  is  supported  by  the  index  numbers 
and  the  car  loadings,  has  naturally  brought  about  a  substantial  relief  to  the 
unemployment  situation,  already  eased  by  the  mobilization  of  two  additional 
classes  and  the  adoption  of  the  40-hour  week  and  the  Fascist  week-end.  It  is 
said  that  a  million  and  a  quarter  men  are  under  arms. 

national  industry  protection 

The  Government  has  been  actively  associated  with  the  development  of  the 
national  industries.  Quotas,  import  restrictions,  and  exchange  legislation 
equivalent  to  a  barrier  to  the  importation  of  some  foreign  products,  have  sus- 
tained a  certain  number  of  industries  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unable 
to  carry  on.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  entire  automobile  production,  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  Italian  industries,  and  the  rubber  industry.  Subsidies  in  some 
other  cases  have  been  paid  from  time  to  time  to  permit  certain  Italian  products 
to  hold  their  own  in  foreign  markets  against  severe  competition.  But  one  of 
the  most  effective  measures  in  support  of  the  established  industries  has  been 
the  decree  which  obliges  all  persons,  individuals  or  firms  who  intend  to  establish 
a  new  factory  to  apply  for  a  licence  to  the  Ministry  of  Corporations.  The 
object  of  this  legislation  is  to  prevent  a  surplus  of  production — one  which  would 
eventually  flood  the  market,  create  dangerous  competition  with  a  subsequent 
cut  in  prices,  salaries,  etc.,  by  already  established  national  firms.  These  licences 
are  only  awarded  after  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  market  in  the 
country. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Corporations  had  to  examine  103  applications, 
of  which  25  were  connected  with  the  metallurgical  industry,  38  with  chemicals. 
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7  with  textiles,  11  with  radios  and  electrical  appliances,  and  6  with  shipyards 
and  airplane  construction.  Of  the  entire  number,  51  only  were  approved,  18 
refused,  and  32  postponed  on  account  of  insufficient  information. 

EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Imports  during  July  and  August  amounted  to  570,000,000  and  569,000,000 
lire  as  against  500,000,000  and  524,000,000  for  the  corresponding  months  of  last 
year.  These  increases  are  due  to  heavier  purchases  of  raw  materials,  correspond- 
ing with  the  increased  production  by  local  factories  during  the  last  months. 
This  trend  has  been  going  on  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  table  showing  the  imports  in  quantity  and  value  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  years  1934  and  1935  of  those  items  purchased  for  industrial 
purposes  only:— 

January  to  August  January  to  August 

1935  1934  1935  1934 

Quintals        Quintals  Lire  Lire 


Iron  and  steel   1,009.140  911,003  01,000.000  47,000,000 

Copper   557,852  383.029  101.000,000  78,000,000 

Lead   104.093  23,831  12.000,000  2,000.000 

Tin   38.782  20,295  51,000,000  34.000,000 

Cellulose   2.190,759  1,007,848  122,000,000  97,000,000 

Coal   8,484,480  7,583,438  025,000.000  500,000,000 


The  total  trade  of  the  first  eight  months  of  1934  and  1935  is  shown  in  the 
following  short  table: — 

Jan.-Aug.,  Jan.-Aug., 
1935  1934 

Figures  in  Millions  of  Lire 

Importations   4,982.3  5,004.3  -112.0 

Exportations   3,241.0  3,482.3  —190.7 

Unfavourable  balance   1,740.7  1.602.0  78.7 

The  decrease  in  both  exports  and  imports  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
adverse  balance,  which  is  no  more  compensated,  as  in  former  years,  by  the 
balance  of  invisible  imports. 

INVISIBLE  IMPORTS 

In  1930  revenues  from  tourists  were  estimated  at  2,150,000,000  lire,  and 
emigrants'  remittances  at  2,000,000,000,  while  the  visible  trade  balance  was 
5,227,000,000  lire.  It  could  be  said  that  if  other  items  of  the  invisible  balance 
were  taken  into  consideration,  the  total  trade  of  Italy,  visible  and  invisible,  was 
balanced.  In  1934,  revenues  from  tourists  contracted  to  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  1930  figure,  and  emigrants'  remittances  to  200,000,000  lire,  while  the  visible 
unfavourable  balance  was  2,441,000,000.  World  conditions  have  had  some 
influence  on  these  decreasing  figures,  but  it  must  be  added  that  the  very  high 
cost  of  the  lira,  with  the  resultant  high  cost  of  living  for  visitors,  has  made  Italy 
unattractive  to  tourists  as  well  as  to  permanent  foreign  residents.  It  is  true 
that  railway  fares  and  hotel  rates  are  advertised  as  reduced,  but  they  are  not 
so  in  terms  of  dollars  and  compared  with  the  cost  of  living  in  other  countries. 
It  is  also  true  that  while  the  Italian  has  to  pay  about  one  dollar  a  gallon  for  his 
gasoline,  the  tourist  can  buy  cheap  gasoline  with  tourist  bonds,  but  in  other  costs, 
such  as  the  replacement  of  tires,  prices  are  high. 

NATIONAL  FINANCES 

On  August  10  of  the  present  year,  the  Bank  of  Italy's  gold  reserve  was  5,057 
millions  of  lire,  4,334  millions  on  September  20,  4,251  millions  on  September  30, 
and  4,025  millions  on  October  10. 
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At  the  same  time  the  note  circulation  is  expanding,  bringing  the  gold  ratio 
to  26  per  cent.  Foreign  bills  and  balances,  which  were  replenished  at  the 
expense  of  the  gold  reserve  in  August,  have  dropped  to  392  millions  of  lire  on 
September  30  from  418  millions  on  September  20.  However,  they  have  recov- 
ered and  now  stand  at  412  millions  of  lire  on  October  10. 

While  the  gold  reserve  was  showing  critical  tendencies,  discounts,  advances, 
and  note  circulation  were  rising — discounts  from  3,622  millions  of  lire  on  August 
10  to  4,420  millions  on  September  10,  to  4,559  millions  on  September  30,  and 
finally  to  4,552  millions  on  October  10.  At  the  same  dates,  advances  were 
respectively  1,900,  2,630,  3,006,  and  3,242  millions  of  lire,  while  notes  in 
circulation  were  13,941,  14,917,  15,217,  and  15,425  millions  at  the  four  respective 
dates. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  statutory  gold  coverage  of  40  per  cent  for  the  note 
issue  and  sight  liabilities  was  temporarily  suspended.  The  ratio  since  then 
has  been  steadily  decreasing,  being  36  per  cent  on  August  20,  29  per  cent  on 
September  20,  27  per  cent  on  September  30,  and  26  per  cent  on  October  10. 
Meanwhile,  according  to  the  Milan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  wholesale  price 
index  has  risen  from  85-5  on  February  14  to  103-4  on  September  24,  and  the 
official  cost  of  living  index  from  69-7  in  January  to  71-6  in  July. 

COST   OF  LIVING 

Rising  prices  will  increase,  and  indeed  are  increasing  the  cost  of  living. 
The  Government  is  doing  its  best  to  prevent  unjustifiable  increases  in  prices. 
Retail  prices,  however,  are  slowly  creeping  up.  Consumers  to  protect  them- 
selves are  buying  only  indispensable  articles — for  example,  the  consumption  of 
wine  is  diminishing.  Retailers  for  the  same  reason  are  selling  cheaper,  but 
often  the  quality  of  commodities  has  deteriorated.  Foreign  products  in  many 
lines  are  becoming  unobtainable. 

The  national  cost  of  living  index  was  71-6  in  July,  1935,  against  68-76  in 
July,  1934,  but  since  that  date  the  cost  of  living  has  again  increased.  There 
is,  however,  outside  of  the  shortage  of  certain  foreign  goods,  no  shortage  of 
food  and  other  supplies,  nor  are  there  any  signs  of  hoarding.  The  increase  is 
so  gradual  that  it  is  to  the  many  imperceptible.  Further,  industrial  wages  have 
been  well  maintained,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  situation  is  easy  to 
control. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

It  is  now  possible  to  compare  the  foreign  balances  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  year  with  the  similar  period  of  1934.  The  totals  show  both  in 
the  case  of  imports  and  exports  a  reduced  foreign  trade.  This  is  only  natural 
when  the  various  restrictions  on  foreign  exchange,  quotas,  tariff  increases,  an* 
import  prohibitions  are  considered.  The  following  table  shows  Italian  imports 
from  and  exports  to  the  twelve  most  important  countries  in  the  first  halves; 
of  1934  and  1935:— 


u.s.s.R  

Germany  

Great  Britain.  .  , 

France   

Switzerland.  .  .  . 

Austria  

Czechoslovakia.  . 
Yugoslavia  . . 
United  States  .  . 

Canada   

Argentina  .  . 
India  and  Ceylon 
Other  countries 

Total  

7835— ih 


Italian  Imports 

Italian  Exports 

Jan.-June, 

Jan.-June, 

Jan.-June, 

Jan.-June, 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1935 

Figures  in  Millions  of  Lire 

118.0 

88.4 

63.4 

27.2 

587.0 

639.9 

369.2 

408.1 

353 . 7 

339.5 

277.6 

226.2 

218.5 

211.0 

180.5 

159.6 

141.7 

130.0 

236.6 

179.2 

94.0 

125 . 4 

70.4 

70.5 

50.6 

49.0 

48.5 

36.7 

101.1 

95.4 

70.7 

60.5 

541.7 

464.8 

201.5 

162.8 

18.3 

19.5 

10.1 

10.2 

156.3 

148.9 

114.4 

85.6 

205.7 

135.8 

45.4 

33.4 

1,486.0 

1,395.0 

965.6 

969.6 

4.072.6 

3,842.6 

2,653.9 

2,429.0 
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It  is  noticeable  that  Italy  has  a  passive  balance  of  trade  with  each  of 
the  listed  countries,  except  Switzerland.  The  largest  trade  volume,  both  inwards 
and  outwards,  is  with  Germany.  This  trade  has  increased  since  1933.  Both 
imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States  have  decreased.  The  trade  with 
Canada  has  shown  fractional  increases  which  are  due  to  heavier  purchases  of 
certain  raw  metallic  materials. 

The  total  Italian  deficit  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  financial  year 
(July  to  September)  in  the  normal  budget  was  424,000,000  lire,  but  no  account 
is  taken  in  these  figures  of  the  special  expenditure  for  the  African  campaign. 
It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  this  for  that  quarter  was  1,345,000,000  lire.  The 
internal  Italian  debt  stands  to-day  at  107,780,000,000  lire. 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES  ON  TURKEY 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  October  16,  1935. — The  publication  of  trade  statistics  by  the  Ministry 
of  National  Economy  having  been  suspended  since  November,  1933,  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  detailed  figures  pertaining  to  Turkey's  foreign  trade  during  1934. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
the  Turkish  Republic,  presented  at  a  general  meeting  nf  shareholders  held  at  the 
end  of  April  last,  the  total  value  of  imports  last  year  amounted  to  86;790,000 
Turkish  pounds  compared  with  Ltq.74,790,000  in  1933.  Exports  totalled  Ltq.92,- 
149,000  in  1934  as  against  Ltq.96, 162,000  during  the  previous  year.  The  apparent 
decrease  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  year  1933  benefited  from  the  sale, 
outside  the  export  season,  of  certain  stocks  accumulated  during  previous  years. 

The  Turkish  pound  has  been  stabilized  since  September,  1930.  During  1934 
the  rate  of  exchange  was  maintained  at  79  cents  for  1  Ltq.,  and  converted  at  this 
rate  the  value  of  imports  into  Turkey  last  year  was  $68,564,000  compared  with 
total  exports  of  $72,798,000. 

The  following  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkev  since 
1929:— 


Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Ltq. 

Ltq. 

Ltq. 

Year 

000  omitted 

000  omitted 

000  omitted 

1929   

  256.296 

155.214 

411,510 

1930  ..  

  147,551 

151.454 

299.005 

1931  

126.660 

127,275 

253.935 

1932   

  85.984 

101.301 

187.285 

1933   

  74,676 

96.162 

170.838 

1934  .  

  86.790 

92,149 

178.939 

The  following  details  with  repect  to  the  main  commodities  exported  from 
Turkey  during  1934  are  quoted  from  the  quarterly  bulletin  issued  by  the  Sumer 
Bank:  — 

Weight  Value.  Ltq. 

Commodity 
Cere::  Is.  grains  and  pro- 
ducts  

Tobacco  

Nut*  .  .'  

Raisins  

Livestock  

Cotton  

Wool  


Weight  Value,  Ltq. 

Tons 

000  omitted 

Commodity 

Mohair  

391.530 

13.913 

Coal  

19.310 

13.369 

23.243 

8.051 

Eggs  .  

54,295 

6.879 

1,081* 

5.825 

Hides  

13.279 

5,225 

7.000 

3.885 

Tons 

000  omitted 

6.043 

3.780 

667.000 

3.204 

28.799 

'2.701 

10.43!) 

2.629 

7.744 

1,928 

2.808 

1.708 

304 

508 

47 

361 

*  In  thousands  of  head. 
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The  main  imports  in  1934  were  as  follows: — 


Commodity 
Cotton  fabrics  .  . 

Machinery  

Iron  and  steel  .  . 

Cotton  yarn  

Woollen  yarn    .  . 

Mineral  oils  

Paper  and  products. 


Weight  Value,  Ltq. 
Tons    000  omitted 
11,199  13,402 
18,066  12,917 
138.268  12,670 
4.240  3,598 
1,189  3.439 
101,036  3,050 
24,508  2,895 


Commodity 

Hides  

Woollen  fabrics  

"Chemicals  

Glassware  

Hemp  and  jute  fabrics. 

Silk  goods  

Sugar  and  sweets.        .  . 


Weight  Value,  Ltq. 
Tons    000  omitted 


6.050 

2,765 

492 

2,077 

20,003 

1,983 

11,582 

1,908 

5,192 

1,183 

509 

833 

3,709 

425 

The  equivalence  between  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  last 
five  years  is  due  to  the  policy  adhered  to  by  the  Turkish  Government. 

COMMERCIAL  POLICY 

Clearing  agreements,  applying  the  principle  of  buying;  from  one's  purchasers, 
cover  over  83  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkey,  according  to  a  report  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  March  last  by  the  Banque  d'Affaires  de  Turquie. 

During  1934  the  Turkish  Government  still  further  developed  the  economic 
policy  adopted  in  1933  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  trade  balance  and  the  balance 
of  payments.  The  decrees  issued  in  1934  regulating  the  import  trade  were  made 
with  the  stated  purpose  less  to  reduce  the  entry  of  goods  than  to  induce  foreign 
countries  to  conclude  clearing  and  compensation  arrangements  with  Turkey  in 
order  to  supply  products.  Subsequent  decrees  still  further  increased  the  advan- 
tages accorded  to  countries  with  which  clearing  arrangements  have  been  made 
or  trade  with  which  showed  a  balance  in  favour  of  Turkey.  \ 

Since  clearing  agreements  have  been  adopted  the  policy  has  apparently  been 
to  discriminate  against  those  countries  not  having  fallen  into  line  with  the  system, 
and  this  has  been  accomplished  by  restriction  of  quotas  and  refusal  to  grant 
government  and  municipal  contracts. 

Most  of  the  agreements  already  reached  ensure  Turkey  a  favourable  balance 
on  trading  which  is  destined  to  provide  the  foreign  exchange  required  for  transac- 
tions other  than  those  of  a  purely  commercial  nature.  Among  the  countries  which 
provide  favourable  balances  by  agreement  are  Germany,  France,  Belgium,. 
Sweden,  and  Holland.  The  United  States,  Greece,  and  Spain,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  buy  considerably  more  from  Turkey  than  they  sell. 

The  working  of  these  agreements  has  proved  difficult  owing  to  the  lengthy 
formalities  required,  while  in  certain  cases  they  have  resulted  in  larger  quan- 
tities of  goods  being  sent  to  Turkey  than  have  been  taken  from  that  country, 
with  the  result  that  large  amounts  of  money  due  to  foreign  exporters  are  lying  in 
the  Central  Bank  in  Turkey,  and  can  only  be  released  by  the  purchase  of  Turkish 
products  to  an  equivalent  amount. 

In  spite  of  the  30  per  cent  favourable  balance  accorded  to  Germany  by 
Turkey  under  agreement,  Germany  built  up  a  large  foreign  credit  which  was 
eventually  liquidated  by  heavy  purchases  of  Turkish  products,  but  as  Ger- 
many seems  determined  to  accept  all  orders  offered  by  Turkey  irrespective 
of  the  actual  balance  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  a  similar  state  of 
things  may  repeat  itself. 

The  existing  agreement  with  Greece  introduced  the  new  principle,  under  a 
u  tripartite  "  clause,  whereby  a  favourable  balance  held  by  Greece  in  a  third 
country  can  be  transferred  to  Turkey  provided  that  Turkey  has  an  adverse 
balance  on  trading  with  that  country,  and  also  provided  that  all  three  counV 
tries  have  clearing  agreements  one  with  the  other.  This  may  be  taken  as  an 
admission  of  the  difficulty  of  endeavouring  to  balance  absolutely  the  direct 
trade  between  any  two  countries. 

With  Japan  an  agreement  has  been  reached  on  a  purely  compensation  basis. 
Formalities,  however,  entail  considerable  delay,  in  that   for  Turkish  goods 
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shipped  to  Japan,  proof  of  entry  through  Japanese  customs  must  be  obtained 
and  legalized  by  Turkish  consulates.  Import  permits  for  a  corresponding 
value  of  Japanese  goods  are  only  issued  after  the  necessary  documents  per- 
taining to  previous  shipments  of  Turkish  goods  to  Japan  have  been  received 
in  Turkey.  Such  permits  are  not  transferable  and  the  actual  exporter  of  Turk- 
ish goods  must  be  the  ultimate  importer  of  the  Japanese  merchandise. 

The  United  States  may  freely  send  a  large  range  of  goods  to  Turkey, 
for  which  she  receives  prompt  payment,  in  virtue  of  her  large  purchases  of 
Turkish  produce,  mainly  tobacco,  and  her  constant  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade  with  Turkey. 

Quotas. — The  present  quota  system  is  governed  by  a  decree  dated  August 
16,  1935,  and  it  governs  the  imports  into  Turkey  for  the  period  October,  1935, 
to  June,  1936.  The  decree  maintains,  with  certain  modifications,  the  preced- 
ing regulations.    Imports  are  listed  under  four  groups,  as  follows: — 

List  S  includes  goods  which  may  enter  freely  into  Turkey. 

List  K  L  enumerates  the  products  which  are  not  subject  to  quota,  on  con- 
dition that  the  country  of  origin  has  a  clearing  agreement  with  Turkey  on  the 
foasis  of  exchange  of  goods,  or  supplied  by  countries  having  a  trade  balance 
favourable  to  Turkey  and  who  impose  no  special  restrictions  on  imports  from 
Turkey. 

List  K  states  the  various  products  subject  to  quota,  within  the  limits 
indicated. 

List  Y  mentions  products,  not  restricted  by  quotas,  which  may  be 
imported  only  subject  to  the  necessary  authority  having  been  obtained  from 
the  Government  departments  referred  to. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Turkey's  exports  now  have  assured  markets  and  her  imports  are  expected 
to  drop  by  at  least  25  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country  under  the  five  years'  plan.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Turkey's  present  imports,  consisting  of  plant  and  machinery,  is 
of  a  non-recurrent  nature.  New  problems  will  have  to  be  faced  if  the  anticipated 
reduction  in  imports  takes  place,  under  the  present  system  of  commercial  agree- 
ments. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  1933  that  the  Government  drew  up  the  extensive 
industrial  development  program  which  is  known  as  the  five  years'  plan.  Its 
object  was  to  build  up  industries  which  it  was  considered  were  beyond  the 
powers  of  private  enterprise. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  has  been  vigorously  pursued,  and  for  its 
execution  the  assistance  of  the  Soviet  Republics  has  been  largely  resorted  to. 

Large  cotton  mills  are  beginning  production  at  Kayseri  in  Cesarea.  They 
are  a  huge  technical  enterprise,  the  largest  in  the  Near  East.  Some  time  ago 
the  Russian  Government  granted  Turkey  a  credit  of  $8,000,000  in  machinery 
and  equipment,  repayment  of  which  was  to  be  effected  in  Turkish  goods  over 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  This  arrangement  facilitated  the  construction 
of  the  mills,  and  the  plant  in  use  is  mainly  Russian  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  number  of  American,  British,  and  Swiss  machines.  The  inaugura- 
tion was  as  much  a  tribute  to  higher  Turkish  standards  as  a  celebration  of 
Turco-Russian  friendship.  The  factory  proper,  a  vast  repair  shop,  a  foundry, 
two  power  stations,  a  water  canteen,  and  the  administrative  departments  cover 
about  65,000  square  yards.  With  its  30,000  spindles,  1,008  looms  and  4,500 
workmen  at  work  night  and  day  in  three  shifts  of  1,500  each,  the  plant  is 
expected  to  have  a  yearly  output  of  30,000,000  yards  of  cotton  fabric.  It  is 
reported  that  the  lignite  which  is  exclusively  used  is  transported  from  250 
miles  away,  while  the  water  has  to  be  brought  from  a  spot  distant  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  works. 
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The  U.S.S.R.  have,  in  addition,  received  a  contract  for  the  equipment  of 
another  textile  plant  at  Nazili,  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  including  equip- 
ment, is  $3,200,000.  A  third  cotton  textile  establishment  is  being  erected  at 
Eregli,  the  machinery  for  which  has  been  ordered  from  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Sumer  Bank,  a  paper  mill  has  been  built  at 
Izmit,  intended  to  supply  about  one-half  of  the  requirements  of  the  country 
for  paper  of  various  kinds.  It  was  due  to  begin  operations  this  summer. 
Other  factories,  completed  or  in  course  of  construction  under  the  five  years' 
plan,  as  part  of  the  work  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Sumer  Bank,  whose  capital 
is  about  $50,000,000,  include  a  glass  and  bottle  factory  to  manufacture  some 
3,000  tons  of  glass  and  bottles  (about  one-third  of  the  country's  require- 
ments) ;  a  coke  factory  with  an  annual  capacity  of  about  60,000  tons;  a  plant 
for  the  extraction  of  sulphur  at  the  mines  in  Ketchiborlu,  the  output  to  be 
5,000  tons  per  annum;  a  distillery  of  attar  of  roses  which  will  handle  a  quarter 
of  a  million  tons  of  roses;  a  wool-weaving  plant  at  Bursa,  and  an  artificial 
silk  factory  at  Ghemlek,  the  port  for  Bursa  province. 

The  technical  equipment  for  practically  all  of  the  factories  above  men- 
tioned has  been  ordered  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kayseri  and 
Nazili  plants. 

A  large  part  of  the  five  years'  plan  has  already  been  completed,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  already  made,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
entire  program  will  be  completed  before  the  date  originally  fixed. 

With  the  recent  opening  of  the  sugar  refineries  at  Eskisehir  and  Turhal, 
Turkey  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  this  commodity. 

The  production  of  chrome  rose  from  80,000  tons  in  1933  to  130,000  tons 
last  year. 

Projects  are  on  foot  for  the  creation  of  an  iron  industry,  and  it  is  reported 
that  Krupp's  have  offered  to  place  a  credit  of  $7,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State  provided  they  are  entrusted  with  this  work  by  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  exploitation  of  the  copper  mines  at  Argani  is  about  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

The  "Etibank"  with  a  capital  of  Ltq.20,000,000  (about  $16,000,000),  to 
be  doubled  eventually  by  Government  decision,  was  formed  last  June  to  col- 
laborate with  the  Mining,  Survey  and  Research  Institute  and  the  Survey 
Bureau  of  Electrical  Undertakings.  Its  objects  are  to  buy  and  sell  mining  and 
quarry  products  and  negotiate  for  their  purchase  and  sale;  to  obtain  pros- 
pecting permits  and  mining  and  oil  exploiting  concessions;  to  obtain  and 
exploit  concessions  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  electricity  in  Tur- 
key; to  manufacture  material  and  to  instal  the  main  cables,  and  in  general 
to  perform  all  banking  operations  required  in  connection  with  these  various 
undertakings. 


Mr.  E.  L.  McColl  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba;  Mr. 
H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  are  visiting  the  principal 
industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.   Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


Mr.  McColl 


New  Westminster 

Winnipeg  

London   

Brantford  . . 


Dec.  6 
Dec.  7 


Nov.  15 

Nov.  18  to  Dec.  2 


Guelph  Dec.  9 

Hamilton  Dec.  10 

Toronto  and  district  . .  . .  Dec.  11  to  17 
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Mr.  Poussette 


Ottawa  Nov.  21  to  23 

Brockville  Nov.  25 

Kingston  Nov.  26 


Belleville  Nov.  27 

Oshawa  Nov.  28 

Toronto  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  13 


Mr.  Langley 


Guelph  Nov.  19 

Gait  Nov.  20 

Kitchener  Nov.  21 

Stratford  Nov.  22 

London  Nov.  25  and  26 

Sarnia  and  Windsor  . .  . .  Nov.  27 


Walkerville  Nov.  28 

Hamilton  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  2 

Brantford  Dec.  3 

Welland  Dec.  4 

St.  Catharines  Dec.  5 

Niagara  Falls  Dec.  6 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA  IN  1934 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

II.   Imports  and  Exports 

china's  imports  by  chief  commodities 

(Detailed  figures  covering  imports  are  given  by  the  Customs  Statistical 
Department  only  in  gold  units,  because  this  is  the  unit  by  which  imported  goods 
are  appraised  and  on  which  the  duties  payable  are  calculated.  The  average 
value  of  the  gold  unit  (g.u.)  in  1934  was  U.S.SO-66  as  against  an  average  value 
of  U.S,$0-52  in  1933.) 

The  following  table  shows  China's  leading  import  groups  in  their  order  of 
importance  in  1934  as  against  1933.  The  general  grouping  is  that  under  which 
all  commodities  are  classified  by  the  Customs  Statistical  Department,  but  some 
individual  products  of  major  importance  have  been  separated.  An  examination 
of  this  table  (especially  if  note  is  taken  of  the  rank  and  percentage  column 
which  shows  the  changes  in  relative  importance  of  the  different  groups)  will 
serve  to  illustrate,  without  much  additional  comment,  the  trends  discussed  in 
the  first  part  of  this  review.  The  following  may  be  noted  as  examples:  the 
decreased  importance  of  rice,  cotton  manufactured  goods,  sugar,  wheat,  fishery 
and  sea  products,  coal,  and  wheat  flour;  the  increased  absolute  or  relative 
importance  of  metals  and  ores  (chiefly  iron  and  steel  construction  materials, 
and  steel  rails),  imports  of  which  rose  threefold;  machinery  and  tools  (chiefly 
industrial  machinery  and  equipment) ;  books,  paper,  and  pulp  (chiefly  news- 
print and  other  papers  and  wood-pulp — imports  of  newsprint  increased  in  quan- 
tity from  663,000  quintals  in  1933  to  777,000  in  1934,  and  in  the  same  period 
imports  of  wood-pulp  increased  from  74,000  quintals  to  105,000  quintals)  ; 
vehicles  and  vessels  (chiefly  motor  cars  and  trucks ).  The  great  decrease  in 
kerosene  imports  was  due  partly  to  unusually  large  imports  in  1933,  which  were 
held  in  stock,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  decline  in  the  interior 
purchasing  power.  The  great  declines  in  wheat  and  flour  were  partly  due  to 
the  final  liquidation  of  the  United  States  flour  and  wheat  loan.  Throughout 
the  year  Canadian  wheat  was  non-competitive  and  practically  disappeared  from 
import  statistics.  With  respect  to  flour,  however,  imports  from  Canada  rose 
from  71,000  quintals  in  1933  to  105,000  quintals  in  1934,  although  the  total 
imports  declined  from  1,957,000  quintals  to  596,000  quintals.  Likewise,  Cana- 
dian sales  of  fish,  almost  entirely  dry  salt  herring,  increased  appreciably  in 
quantity,  although  total  imports  of  fishery  products  declined  notably,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table:  — 
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China's  Imports  by  Chief  Commodity  Groups,  1933-34 


(In  order  of  importance  in  1934:  000,000  omitted.) 


1933 

1  QO.A 

iyo4 

G.U. 

Rank 

A 

0 

Cl  TT 

T-?  OTll- 

Of 

/o 

697 . 0 

100 

.00 

529 . 0 

100.00 

49 . 8 

3 

7 

.  14 

50.3 

1 

9.49 

50 . 4 

2 

7 

.23 

45.9 

2 

8.67 

I  i  .6 

1 

11 

.  09 

33.4 

3 

6.31 

OO  1 

ZZ .  1 

10 

3 

.  17 

30.2 

4 

5.70 

Miscellaneous  metal  manufactures 

37 . 8 

6 

5 

.41 

27 .4 

5 

5.18 

Zo .  1 

8 

4 

.  11 

25.2 

6 

4.76 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  

26 . 4 

9 

3 

.  78 

21 .2 

7 

4.00 

44 . 8 

5 

6 

.  42 

20.2 

8 

3.82 

Dyes,  pigments,  paints  and  varnishes.  . 

on  k 

Z\)  .  0 

iz 

o 
Z 

.  y4 

19 . 8 

9 

3.74 

Lo  .  O 

1  o 
lo 

o 
Z 

act 
.  00 

18.8 

10 

3.55 

i  / .  1 

15 

2 

.  45 

18 . 3 

11 

3.46 

Cotton  manufactured  goods  

on  n 

n 
I 

4 

.  30 

18 . 0 

12 

3.40 

IV  .  1 

1  A 

14 

n  a 
.  74 

17 .4 

13 

3 .29 

10  .  1 

lb 

Z 

.  16 

17 . 3 

14 

3 .27 

Ol  tz 
ZL  .0 

1 1 

o 
o 

.  Uo 

i  a  a 

lb .  b 

15 

3 . 14 

40  .  1 

A 

4: 

0 

a  n 

.  4  / 

l  a  o 
lb .  Z 

i  a 
lb 

3 . 06 

in  n 

1  O 

iy 

1 
1 

KB 

,  OO 

n  q 
y .  o 

1  7 

1  / 

1 .  oo 

11.0 

1  Q 

lo 

1 

C  rr 
OJ 

y .  o 

1  Q 

lo 

1  Id 

1 .  /  b 

Animal    products,    canned     goods  and 

7  7 

O  1 
Z  1 

1 

1  . 

1  i 
1  1 

ft  Q 

o .  y 

1  0 

iy 

1    Q  A 
1  .  o4 

0  .  o 

OA 

u , 

on 

oU 

p;  o 
o .  y 

on 
zu 

1  11 
1.11 

11  A 
11.4 

on 

1 

1  . 

Oo 

p;  7 
0 .  / 

O  1 
Z  1 

1  n7 
1  .  U  / 

Wood,  bamboo,  rattan,  coir,  straw  and 

5.9 

23 

0. 

84 

5.2 

22 

0.98 

Medicinal  substances  and  spices 

a  a 

0^ 

u . 

ftp; 

d.  ft 
t .  o 

OQ 

n  87 

u .  O  1 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  

7.0 

22 

i. 

00 

3.9 

24 

0.73 

Fruits,  seeds  and  vegetables  

3.9 

28 

0. 

55 

3.7 

25 

0.69 

14.3 

17 

2. 

05 

3.6 

26 

0.68 

Chinaware,  enamelware  and  glass  .  . 

4.3 

26 

0. 

61 

3.5 

27 

0.66 

Hides,   leather   and   other    animal  sub- 

3.7 

29 

0. 

53 

3.1 

28 

0.58 

Stone,  earth  and  manufactures  thereof.  . 

4.1 

27 

0. 

58 

2.8 

29 

0.53 

Wines,  beers,  spirits  and  table  waters.. 

1.9 

30 

0. 

27 

1.6 

30 

0.30 

621.1 

88. 

98 

465.8 

87.99 

china's  exports  by  chief  commodity  groups,  1933-34 

(Statistics  covering  exports  are  given  in  C.S.S.  dollars  by  the  Customs 
Statistical  Department,  whereas  import  figures  are  in  gold  units.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  both  1933  and  1934  the  average  value  of  the  C.S.S.  dollar  was  just 
half  that  of  the  gold  unit  in  terms  of  the  United  States  dollar.) 

China's  exports  by  the  chief  commodity  groups  (as  used  by  the  Customs 
Statistical  Department)  in  their  order  of  importance  in  1934  are  shown  below 
as  compared  with  1933.  The  figures  are  in  millions  of  Chinese  standard  silver 
dollars,  the  average  value  of  which,  as  noted  earlier,  was  U.S.$0-26  in  1933  and 
U.S.$0-33  in  1934.  The  notes  in  parentheses  have  been  added  to  indicate  the 
most  important  commodities  making  up  each  group:  — 

1933  1934 

1,000,000  c.s.s.$ 


1  Animals  and  animal  products — not  including  hides,  leather,  skins,  furs, 

and  fishery  and  sea  products  (chiefly  egg  products,  pig  bristles  ami 

intestines,  and  feathers)   77  78 

2  Textile  fibres  (chiefly  raw  cotton  and  raw  silk)   114  75 

3  Yarn,  thread,  plaited  and  knitted  goods  (chiefly  cotton  yarn,  embroider- 

ies, linen,  etc.)   64  54 

4  Tea   34  36 

5  Oil,  tallow  and  wax  (chiefly  woodoil  and  peanut  oil)   37  32 

6  Piece-goods  (chiefly  silk,  and  cotton,  piece-goods)   47  31 

7  Ores,  metals,  and  metallic  products  (chiefly  tin,  tungsten,  antimony  and 

pig  iron)   32  31 

8  Sundry  list  (strawbraid.  matting,  hats,  hairnets,  curios,  etc.)   29  30 

9  Hides,  leather,  skins  and  furs   32  29 

10  Seeds  (chiefly  peanut  products  and  sesamum  seed)   32  28 

11  Cereals  and  cereal  products  (chiefly  bran,  cotton-seed  cake  ami  ground- 

nut cake)   18  16 
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1933  1934 

,  1,000,000  c.s.s.$ 

12  Medicinal  substances  and  spices   10  10 

13  Tobacco                 7  9 

14  Other  textile  products  (chiefly  woollen  carpets)   .  .  .  .  ..  .  .  10  9 

15  Vegetables   10  9 

16  Fruits,  fresh,  dried,  and  preserved   9  9 

17  Fuel  (chiefly  coal  for  ships'  bunkers)             7  8 

18  Beans  and  peas  ]  5  7 

19  Other  vegetable  products                                                                      . .  7  6 

20  Chemicals  and  chemical  products  (chiefly  lacquer  and  salt)   . .  . .        . .  6  6 

21  Paper   5  q 

22  Stone,  earth,  sand,  and  manufactures  thereof,  including  chinaware  and 

enamel  ledware   4  3 

23  Fishery  and  sea  products   3  3 

24  Bamboo   2  2 

25  Printed  matter   3  2 

26  Dyestuffs,  vegetable  ,   1  2 

27  Timber,  wood,  and  manufactures  thereof   2  2 

28  Spirituous  beverages   0.82  1 

29  Glass  and  glassware   0.31  0.31 

30  Rattan   0.20  0.12 

31  Sugar   0.02  0.01 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  LEADING  PORTS 


The  overwhelming  importance  of  Shanghai  in  China's  foreign  trade  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1934  Shanghai  handled  57-82  per  cent  of  the 
country's  total  import  trade  (54-14  per  cent  in  1933)  and  50-83  per  cent  of  the 
total  export  trade  (51-57  per  cent  in  1933).  Tientsin  is  easily  second  in  import- 
ance for  both  imports  and  exports.  The  order  of  importance  in  1934  of  the 
twelve  leading  ports  is  shown  in  the  following,  the  figures  indicating  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  imports  and  total  exports  which  each  port  handled: — 


Imports 


1933  1934 
Per  Cent 

1  Shanghai   54.14  57.82 

2  Tientsin   8.88  9.31 

3  Kowloon   7.14  7.19 

4  Tsingtao   5.20  4.67 

5  Canton   4.56  3.26 

6  Hankow   2.52  3.12 


1933  1934 
Per  Cent 

7  Swatow                                4.42  2.52 

8  Nanking                               1.58  1.78 

9  Amoy                                   2.43  1.56 

10  Chef oo                                 0.56  0.9*3 

11  Mengtsz                                 0.93  0.81 

12  Foochow                               0.70  0.73 


Exports 


1933  1934 

Per  Cent 

1  Shanghai                               51.57  50.83 

2  Tientsin                                 14.45  15.13 

3  Canton                                    9.54  8.80 

4  Tsingtao                                  6.80  6.59 

5  Swatow                                   2.90  2.96 

6  Mengtsz                                   3.33  2.38 

7  Wuchow                                 1.40  1.87 


1933  1934 
Per  Cent 

8  Hankow   1.25  1.84 

9  Chef  oo   1.69  1.47 

10  Chinwantao   0.83  1.14 

11  Kongmoon   0.95  1.04 

12  Kowloon   0.64  1.03 

13  Foochow   0.79  0.83 

14  Amoy   0.55  0.66 


CHINA'S  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  SUPPLYING  COUNTRIES 


The  following  table  shows  in  millions  of  C.S.S.  dollars  the  imports  into 
China  from  the  twenty  principal  supplying  countries  during  1934  as  compared 
with  1933,  in  their  order  of  importance  in  1934  The  figures  in  parentheses 
indicate  the  rank  of  each  country  in  1933,  while  the  percentage  columns  show 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  import  trade  supplied  by  the  respective  countries 
during  each  of  the  two  years: — 
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1933  1934 
In  Millions  of  C.S.S.  Dollars 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 


(  1)  United  States  (inc.  Hawaii) 

(  3)  Japan   

(  2)  Great  Britain  

(  4)  Germany  

5  t  6)  Netherlands  India  

!)  British  India  (inc.  Burma) 
(  7)  French  Indo-China  


aits  Settlements  and  Federated 
Malay  States  


1 

(  1) 

2 

(  3) 

3 

(  2) 

4 

(  4) 

5 

t  6) 

6 

(  8) 

' 

(  7) 

8 

(  9) 

9 

(11) 

10 

(10) 

}  ] 

12 

(13) 

13 

(15) 

14 

(16) 

15 

(  5) 

16 

(17) 

17 

(14) 

18 

(19) 

19 

(18) 

20 

(20) 

1,345.0 

100 

.00 

1,030.0 

100 

.00 

296.0 

22 

.01 

271 

.0 

26 

.35 

130.0 

9 

.72 

126 

.0 

12 

.27 

153.0 

11 

.41 

1  OA 

A 

12 

.  09 

107 .0 

8 

00 

93 

.0 

9 

05 

79.0 

5, 

!89 

63 

.0 

6 

!l6 

72.0 

5 

.37 

43 

.0 

4 

.20 

75.0 

5 

.59 

41 

.0 

4 

.03 

62.0 

4. 

,61 

32, 

.0 

3 

.19 

28.0 

2. 

.10 

26, 

.0 

2 

.53 

44.0 

3 

.28 

23 

.0 

2 

.25 

24.0 

1. 

76 

22, 

,0 

2 

.17 

24.0 

1 . 

.75 

19, 

0 

1 

.80 

16.0 

1 

.23 

12 

,0 

1 

.21 

14.0 

1 

,06 

11 

,0 

1 

.10 

85.0 

6. 

37 

11 

,0 

1 

.07 

12.0 

0. 

92 

8, 

8 

0 

.85 

22.0 

1. 

63 

8, 

.5 

0 

.S3 

10.7 

0. 

,79 

7, 

,7 

0 

,75 

11.5 

0. 

86 

5. 

8 

0, 

,  56 

6.1 

0. 

46 

5. 

0 

0. 

,4S 

U.S.S.K  

(19)  Netherlands  

Switzerland  

Norway  

The  trade  of  every  country  dropped  in  total  value,  and  this  fact  makes 
the  percentage  figures  of  more  interest.  It  will  be  noted  that  four  countries — 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Germany — supply  nearly  60  per 
cent  of  all  China's  imports.  The  share  of  the  United  States  was  sustained  to  a 
large  extent  in  1934  by  the  sales  of  nearly  $25,000,000  of  wheat  and  flour  under 
the  loan  arrangement  made  with  China.  This  seriously  affected  Australia, 
whose  share  of  the  import  trade  fell  from  6-37  per  cent  in  1933  to  1-07  per  cent 
in  1934,  her  rank  being  reduced  from  fifth  to  fourteenth  place.  Japan  displaced 
Great  Britain  for  second  place  and  may  well  displace  the  United  States  in  first 
rank  before  long.  Germany's  increased  proportion  is  notable.  Canada  also 
obtained  a  larger  proportion  of  the  decreased  total  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
shipped  practically  no  wheat  in  1934. 

EXPORTS  FROM  CHINA  TO  CHIEF  BUYING  COUNTRIES 

Of  the  forty-four  countries  whose  returns  are  classified  separately  by  the 
Chinese  Customs,  the  first  twenty,  which  just  include  Canada,  accounted  in  1934 
for  89  per  cent  of  China's  total  export  trade.  The  following  table  shows  in 
millions  of  Chinese  standard  silver  dollars  the  position  of  the  principal  pur- 
chasing countries  in  1934  as  compared  with  their  position  in  1933.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  indicate  the  rank  of  each  country  in  1933: — 


Exports  from  China  to  Principal  Buying  Countries,  1933-34 

1933  1934 
In  Millions  of  C.S.S.  Dollars 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Total  exports  

612.0 

100.00 

535.0 

100.00 

1 

(  1) 

120.0 

19.73 

100.0 

18.81 

2 

(  2) 

113.0 

18.48 

94.0 

17.62 

3 

(  3) 

96.0 

15.66 

81.0 

15.18 

4 

(  4) 

49.0 

7.96 

50.0 

9.30 

5 

(  6) 

29.0 

4.71 

22.0 

4.14 

6 

(  5) 

32.0 

5.27 

21.0 

3.95 

7 

(  7) 

21.0 

3.40 

19.0 

3.58 

8 

(  8) 

18.0 

2.88 

16.0 

2.93 

9 

(  9) 

Straits    Settlements    and  Federated 

14.0 

2.23 

15.0 

2.89 

10 

(10) 

12.0 

1.99 

15.0 

2.75 

11 

(ID 

9.0 

1.54 

9.0 

1.71 

12 

(12) 

7.0 

1.21 

7.0 

1.32 

13 

(16) 

5.0 

0.84 

6.7 

1.26 
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Exports  to  Principal  Buying  Countries — Concluded 


1933  1934 
In  Millions  of  C.S.S.  Dollars 


14  (13)  U.S.S.R  

15  (17)  Belgium  

16  (15)  Philippine  Islands. 

17  (20)  French  Indo-China 

18  (14)  Siam  

19  (19)  Macao  

20  (18)  Canada   


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

6 

.0 

0.97 

5. 

6 

1.05 

4 

.2 

0.69 

5 

,2 

0.97 

5 

.4 

0.89 

5. 

1 

0.95 

4 

.0 

0.65 

4 

,8 

0.89 

5 

.8 

0.95 

4 

6 

0.85 

4 

.0 

0.65 

3. 

6 

0.67 

4 

.0 

0.66 

3 

5 

0.66 

CHINA  S  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

China's  imports  from  Canada  totalled  C.S.S.$19,272,000  or  g.u.9,793,000 
in  1934  as  against  C.S.S.$23,771,000  or  g.u.12,197,000  in  1933.  The  decrease  of 
nearly  20  per  cent  parallels  the  decrease  in  China's  total  imports.  The  table 
below  shows  in  the  order  of  their  importance  the  twenty  principal  imports  from 
Canada.  Where  quantities  are  not  shown,  it  is  because  they  are  not  given  in 
the  Customs  statistics.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  twenty  products,  out  of  some 
150  listed  by  the  Customs  as  coming  from  the  Dominion,  accounted  in  1934  for 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  Canadian  imports  into  China.  The  decrease  of  g.u.2,300,- 
000  as  against  1933  was  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  of  nearly 
g.u.3,755,000  in  the  imports  of  wheat.  With  the  exception  of  -wheat,  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  of  building  materials  n.o.r.  (chiefly  wallboard  in  the  case  of 
Canada),  every  one  of  the  leading  commodities  increased  appreciably  in  value 
and,  with  one  exception,  in  quantity  during  the  year  under  review. 


China's  Principal  Imports  from  Canada,  1934 

(The  quintal  is  equal  approximately  to  220  pounds.    The  average  volue  of  the  gold  unit 
was  U.S.SO-52  in  1933  and  U.S.SO-66  in  1934) 


1933 

Quantity      1,000  G.U 

1  Timber  of  all  kinds  

2  Newsprint  

3  Wheat  flour   .  . 

4  Salt  herring  

5  Raw  aluminium  

6  Motor  car  rubber  tires  

7  Wheat  

8  Lead  

9  Woodpulp  

10  Steel  rails  (used)  

11  Pipes,  tubes  and  their  fittings.  . 

12  Sulphate  of  ammonia  

13  Cobalt  oxide  

14  Building  materials  (chiefly  wall- 

board)  .'.  

15  Rubber  motor  car  tubes  

16  Living    animals     (chiefly  dairy 

cattle)  .  

17  Artificial  indigo  

18  Fresh  apples  

19  Whisky  in  bottles  

20  Tinned  milk  (evaporated)  ..  .. 
Total  of  the  20  commodities.. 
Per  cent  which  they  form  of  the 

total  imports  


1934 

Quantity      1,000  G.U. 


266.000  cu.  metres 

3.867 

313,000  cu.  metres 

3,964 

187,000  quintals 

1.511 

288,000  quintals 

1,976 

71,000  quintals 

528 

110.000  quintals 

707 

38,000  quintals 

280 

56,000  quintals 

392 

3.200  quintals 

260 

5,600  quintals 

390 

6.200  pieces 

153 

16,200  pieces 

362 

97?  000  quintals 

4,084 

85,000  quintals 

329 

28,500  quintals 

268 

33,100  quintals 

291 

23,200  quintals 

159 

35,300  quintals 

250 

65,300  quintals 

145 

1.100  quintals 

"ie 

9.500  quintals 

118 

38.300  quintals 

192 

14.000  quintals 

86 

53 

73 

33 

32 

4,800  pieces 

17 

11,400  pieces 

31 

14 

26 

454  quintals 

17 

453  quintals 

25 

870  quintals 

21 

1.400  quintals 

23 

7.500  litres 

16 

11.800  litres 

23 

600  quintals 

16 

1.000  quintals 

22 

11,505 

8.598 

95% 

88% 

The  imports  of  dry  salt  herring  were  undoubtedly  appreciably  greater  than 
the  figures  shown  above,  because  considerable  quantities  of  this  fish  are 
unavoidably  shown  in  the  Customs  statistics  as  originating  in  Hongkong  or 
the  United  States  due  to  transhipment.  Although  there  is  a  fairly  steady  demand 
in  China  for  used  steel  rails  if  the  price  is  low,  the  large  imports  shown  above 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptional  because  they  reflect  the  sale  made  during  the 
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year  of  old  Russian  railroad  material  which  had  been  lying  in  British  Columbia 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  figures  shown  for  pipes,  tubes,  and  their  fittings 
are  probably  exceptional  also.  The  notable  decrease  in  shipments  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  reflect  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  districts. 
Detailed  information  covering  timber,  newsprint,  and  wheat  flour  will  appear 
in  special  reports  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  in  the  near  future,  so 
that  further  comment  upon  these  major  commodities  will  not  be  made  here. 

Apart  from  the  twenty  principal  commodities  listed  above,  among  the  other 
imports  from  Canada  shown  in  the  Customs  statistics  for  1934  were  (the  figures 
being  in  gold  units  with  those  in  parentheses  referring  to  1933) :  — 

Knitted  cotton  clothing,  not  raised,  3,379  (2,076);  cotton  clothing,  n.o.r.,  963  (1,648); 
cotton  goods,  n.o.r.,  980  (473)  ;  woollen  clothing,  n.o.r.,  3,027  (3,240)  ;  woollen  goods,  n.o.r., 
1.164  (77) ;  artificial  silk  and  cotton  piece-goods,  316  (3,083) ;  silk  (including  artificial  silk) 
clothing,  n.o.r.,  3,310  (2,450)  ;  brass  and  yellow  metal,  n.o.r.,  6,389  (0) ;  wire  shorts,  10,897 
(0)  ;  textile  machinery  and  parts,  67  (1,246)  ;  printing,  bookbinding,  and  paper-making 
machinery  and  parts,  34,166  (3,167) ;  office  or  sales  machines  and  parts,  n.o.r.,  2.737  (102)  ; 
prime  movers  and  parts,  6,238  (6,278)  ;  machinery  and  parts,  n.o.r..  34.529  (74,903) ;  motor 
trucks  and  buses  (including  chassis).  2.721  (0);  motor  passenger  cars,  11,454  (23,510);  motor 
car  parts  and  accessories  (not  including  tires  and  tubes) ,  469  (558) ;  scientific  instruments  or 
apparatus,  and  parts  or  accessories,  n.o.r.,  3,624  (6.210)  ;  coal,  oil,  and  spirit  burning  appli- 
ances and  parts,  1,463  (55)  ;  electric  accumulators  and  dry  cells.  2,340  (4,586)  ;  electric 
appliances,  n.o.r.,  2,576  (14,514);  metalware,  n.o.r.,  537  (378);  needles,  others.  2,830  (6.453); 
radio  sets  and  parts.  120  (20,244) ;  wire  netting  and  gauze,  713  (3,146)  ;  fish,  dried  and 
smoked,  1,610  (1,073)  ;  salted  fish,  n.o.r..  1.136  (6,378);  fishery  and  sea  products,  n.o.r.,  2.799 
(8,886);  condensed  milk,  541  (5);  milk  food.  1.017  (543);  biscuits,  425  (491);  foodstuffs 
in  cans  and  bottles,  n.o.r.,  8,521  (9,686)  ;  chocolate  and  cocoa  (not  including  confectionery). 
2,728  (  952);  confectionery.  21,428  (12,601);  macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc.,  in  bulk,  5,054  (5.346); 
animal  products  and  groceries,  17,609  (24,965)  ;  fruits,  n.o.r..  1,902  (1,106) ;  beans  and  peas, 
511  (1,244);  vegetables,  n.o.r..  1,844  (5,876);  ale  and  beer,  in  bottles,  4,9'96  (9,622);  gin,  in 
bottles.  2,257  (17) ;  fertilizers,  chemical  or  artificial,  9,450  (0)  ;  chemicals  and  chemical 
compounds,  n.o.r.,  1,443  (2.367);  medicines,  drugs,  etc..  n.o  r.,  7.381  (9.497);  books  and 
music,  printed,  engraved,  or  manuscript,  2.244  (1.817)  ;  kraft  paper,  11,719  (2,484)  ;  parch- 
ment, glassine,  pergamyn,  and  greaseproof  paper,  2,327  (15) ;  wallpaper,  and  paper,  embossed, 
metallic,  or  otherwise  decorated,  n.o.r..  5,891  (18,078);  paper,  n.o.r.,  5.891  (18,078);  paper- 
ware,  15,684  (5,541);  sole  leather,  8,002  (65.868);  leather,  enamelled,  japanned,  and  patent: 
calf  or  kid,  709  (9,205);  leather,  enamelled,  japanned,  and  patent:  cow,  2,975  (3,940); 
leather,  n.o.r.  (including  coloured  leather),  9,011  (6.074);  woodware,  bambooware,  and 
rattanware,  909  (1,455);  asbestos,  1,629  (290);  rubber,  crude,  including  scrap,  557  (1,052); 
rubber  boots  and  shoes,  3,39'1  (1,064);  rubber  and  manufactures  of,  n.o.r.,  1.611  (1,419); 
musical  instruments  and  parts  or  accessories,  n.o.r.  (chiefly  piano  actions),  12,915  (20,065)  ; 
imitation  leather,  and  oilcloth  (not  for  flooring),  5,878  (748);  office  requisites,  n.o.r..  696 
(1,826);  perfumery  and  cosmetics,  n.o.r.,  3,092  (605);  toilet  equipment,  3,092  (336);  toys 
and  games,  4,343  (3  931);  sporting  requisites.  3,613  (2,041);  postal  parcels,  n.o.r.,  5,130 
(8,198)  ;  miscellaneous  goods  and  sundries,  7,306  (20.139) ;  sundry  goods  carried  in  pas- 
sengers' baggage,  50  (11,460). 


MARKET   FOR   ROOFING   PAPERS   IN  HONGKONG 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  October  2,  1935. — The  earlier  practice  in  Hongkong  of  using  tar 
and  sand  roof  covering  has  frequently  proven  unsatisfactory,  and  has  in  many 
instances  been  discarded  in  favour  of  standardized  treatment  with  the  concrete 
base  being  covered  with  a  5-ply  coat  of  asphalt,  building  felt,  asphalt,  2-ply 
building  paper,  asphalt,  and  customarily  a  finishing  coat  of  sand  or  gravel.  A 
second  tarred  paper  layer  is  often  substituted  for  the  under  layer  of  building  felt. 

Owing  to  the  inclusion  of  building  papers  and  felting  under  the  classification 
of  "  building  products  n.o. p.,"  no  specific  figures  for  the  yearly  importation  are 
available,  but  in  the  opinion  of  importers,  consumption  of  building  papers  alone 
is  close  to  100,000  rolls  per  annum.  Participating  in  the  supply  of  this  total 
are  papers  of  British,  United  States,  Australian,  and  Japanese  origin.   The  share 
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credited  to  the  last-named  is  negligible  and  is  mentioned  only  as  a  matter  of 
interest,  while  Australian  participation  is  limited  to  the  products  of  the  sub- 
sidiary of  a  United  States  company. 

The  accepted  standard  of  quality  on  the  market  is  a  2-ply  paper  weighing 
45  pounds  per  roll  of  256  square  feet.  There  are,  however,  numerous  variations 
in  the  qualities  of  paper  stock,  numbers  of  layers  per  thickness,  and  in  weights 
per  roll,  with  a  considerable  balancing  of  qualities,  weights  and  thicknesses  against 
one  another  when  general  contracts  are  open  for  tender. 

QUOTATIONS 

To  attempt  an  estimate  of  a  competitive  price  is  practically  impossible, 
but  first-quality  2-ply  English  roofing  paper  of  45  pounds  weight  is  offered 
ex  stock  at  HK$6  per  roll.  Similar  first  qualities  of  United  States  origin  are 
quoted  at  HK$4.50  to  HK$5  per  roll  ex  stock.  Supplies  from  the  United  States 
are  alternately  sold  ex  stock  in  Hongkong  dollars  and  on  indent  in  American 
dollars.  These  latter  indent  quotations  currently  range  from  U.S.$2.15  to 
U.S.12.45. 

The  foregoing  quotations  are  for  internationally  advertised  products.  Com- 
petition in  "  branded  "  lines  manufactured  by  the  same  companies,  but  sold 
under  label  which  does  not  disclose  their  origin,  is  much  keener.  Thus  one 
United  States  supplier  quoting  HK$4.50  first  quality  on  their  advertised  brand, 
is  offering  a  labelled  product  of  similar  quality  and  weight  at  HK$3.50  to 
HK$4  ex  stock  and  at  U.S.$1.75  to  U.S.$2  on  indent.  A  second  United  States 
supplier  quotes  his  advertised  product  at  HK$4.90  ex  stock,  and  a  second 
quality  in  35  pounds  weight  at  U.S.$1.60  on  indent.  Third-quality  papers  are 
being  quoted  and  include  one  popular  grade  of  2-ply  construction  in  35-pound 
weight  at  HK$2.75  ex  stock  or  U.S.$1 .65  on  indent. 

Competition  is  keen  and  is  complicated  by  the  sales  policy  of  an  oil  com- 
pany apparently  acting  on  behalf  of  a  subsidiary  utilizing  their  refinery  residues. 
Other  importers,  however,  find  it  difficult  to  meet  a  price  of  HKS4.50  per  roll 
on  an  advertised  product  and  a  price  of  HK$3.50  or  U.S.$1.75  on  a  similar 
though  unadvertised  line — particularly  as  it  is  understood  that  these  prices  are 
liable  to  a  discount  of  as  much  as  15  per  cent  when  business  is  offered. 

Competition  between  importers  has  been  extenJed  to  include  replacement 
guarantees  in  the  event  of  failure  of  their  products  to  protect  from  damage  by 
water.  Three  companies  are  offering  a  ten-year  guarantee  on  all  work  on  which 
their  roofing  paper  is  used  in  accordance  with  their  specificatiors,  while  one 
of  these  in  addition  gives  a  blanket  insurance  coverage  to  include  all  damage 
to  walls,  fittings,  drapes,  and  furniture,  by  water  entering  the  premises  through 
failure  of  their  roofing  during  the  period  of  their  guarantee. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  line  must  involve  the  initial  carrying  of  a  small 
local  stock  on  a  consignment  basis,  though  the  period  of  such  a  practice  could  be 
limited  to  the  first  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  There  is  a  turnover  of  small 
lots  which  carry  the  business,  and  these  are  made  ex  stock.  Even  with  com- 
petitive prices,  no  local  importers  would  consider  carrying  stocks  of  a  new 
brand  for  their  own  account. 

Certain  companies  have  recently  entered  the  market  by  allowing  sample 
lots  of  100  rolls  on  consignment,  with  further  lots  during  the  introductory  period 
being  supplied  at  120  days  sight  D/A.  Documents-against-acceptance  terms 
are  necessary  in  order  that  the  importer  may  take  delivery  of  shipments  and 
avoid  accumulation  of  warehouse  charges,  and  120  days  are  required  because 
shipments  from  Atlantic  ports  take  approximately  72  days,  while  the  clients 
of  the  importer  are  allowed  a  further  30  or  60  days  credit  during  which  exchange 
may  be  fixed.  To  compel  the  importer  to  fix  exchange  before  the  dealer  reim- 
burses him  in  Hongkong  dollars,  forces  the  risk  of  exchange  speculation  upon 
the  importer  to  the  detriment  of  his  interests  in  the  trade. 
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Canadian  suppliers  interested  in  the  market,  and  in  a  position  to  quote  com- 
petitively under  similar  terms  to  those  outlined,  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong,  furnishing  an 
adequate  supply  of  sample  books,  technical  data,  and  net  quotations  c.i.f. 
this  port. 

Detailed  information,  supplementary  to  this  report,  will  be  supplied  to 
interested  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  (quote  file  No.  26537). 

UNITED  STATES  ANIMAL  FEEDSTUFF  PRODUCTION,  1935 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  November  1,  1935. — It  is  seldom  that  the  United  States  produc- 
tion of  feedstuffs  drops  to  such  low  levels  as  was  experienced  in  1934.  During 
that  year  the  situation  was  sufficiently  grave  to  occasion  the  importation  of 
unusually  large  quantities  of  supplementary  feedstuffs  from  Canada.  According 
to  the  official  statistics,  the  leading  items  imported  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
October  1,  1935 — the  period  in  which  feed  shortages  were  most  likely  to  be 
reflected  in  increased  imports — consisted  of  10,475,578  bushels  of  wheat  unfit  for 
human  consumption,  1,564,237  bushels  of  oats,  4159,979  bushels  of  barley,  216,545 
bushels  of  rye,  and  44,477  tons  of  hay. 

Canadian  shippers  therefore  will  be  interested  to  know  what  market  expec- 
tations are  warranted  this  season.  Supplies  of  feed  grains  available  for  utilization 
during  1935-36  are  estimated  at  about  94,771.000  tons,  or  about  28  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1934.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact  that  pasturage  conditions 
have  been  excellent,  with  general  hay  production  placed  at  89,000,000  tons,  or 
about  32,000,000  tons  above  the  1934  supply.  This  is,  the  largest  crop  in  the  past 
eight  years.  Finally,  the  wheat  crop  has  graded  very  low.  The  total  available 
quantity  of  wheat  on  October  1  was  placed  at  598,935,000  bushels,  about  one-fifth 
above  that  of  1934.  Inspections  of  hard  spring  wheat  from  August  1  to  October  1 
showed  that  only  23  per  cent  graded  No.  2  or  better  compared  with  83  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  of  last  year,  while  only  17  per  cent  of  the  Durum  wheat 
graded  No.  2  or  better  compared  with  97  per  cent  last  year.  Of  the  hard  red 
winter  wheat  inspections,  July  through  September,  58  per  cent  graded  No.  2  or 
better  compared  with  81  per  cent  for  last  year.  Soft  red  winter  wheat  graded  30 
per  cent  No.  1  and  No.  2  this  season  compared  with  74  per  cent  last  year. 

This  low-grade,  light-weight  wheat  is  expected  to  yield  a  heavy  percentage 
of  wheat  millfeed  supplies,  the  volume  of  which  should  be  about  equal  to  last 
year,  when  4,295,000  tons  were  provided.  Mill  offal  production  will  also  be  high. 
Consequently  net  direct  imports  will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year,  when  they 
reached  271,000  tons.  At  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  wheat  fed  to  live  stock 
should  not  vary  greatly  from  that  of  last  year,  when  some  81,000,000  bushels  were 
consumed  on  the  farms. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  factor  controlling  the  feedstuff  situation 
in  the  United  States  is  the  61  per  cent  increase  in  production  of  corn  from  the 
abnormally  low  level  of  1934.  The  present  crop  has  been  placed,  as  at  October  1, 
at  2,213,319,000  bushels,  some  600,000,000  bushels  over  1934. 

In  addition  to  the  above  increases  in  hay,  wheat  feeds,  and  corn,  the  produc- 
tion of  oats  has  advanced  this  season  from  8,414,000  tons  to  18,942,000  tons;  and 
barley,  according  to  the  October  1  estimate,  from  118,348,000  bushels  to  290,- 
297,000  bushels. 

The  various  animal  feed  cakes  also  reflect  an  upward  turn  in  production 
compared  to  1934. 

It  is  estimated  that,  if  the  normal  percentage  of  cotton  seed  is  crushed  this 
year,  about  1,820,000  tons  of  cake  and  meal  will  result.  This,  added  to  the  stocks 
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already  available,  should  provide  for  a  supply  amounting  to  approximately 
2,019,000  tons  for  the  1935-36  season,  an  increase  of  about  231,000  tons  but  less 
than  the  five-year  average  of  1928-1933.  Last  year  net  imports  of  cake  and 
meal  amounted  to  48,000  tons. 

With  flaxseed  production  placed  at  14,100,000  bushels  compared  to  8,902,000 
bushels  last  year,  it  is  expected  that  about  231.000  tons  of  linseed  cake  and  meal 
will  be  realized  from  the  current  season's  operations,  which,  although  well  over 
red  the  1934  output,  is  about  30,000  tons  less  than  the  five-year  1928-33  average. 
During  this  period  imports  of  flaxseed  for  crushing  almost  equalled  domestic 
production,  but  four-fifths  of  the  resulting  cake  was  exported,  encouraged  by 
tariff  drawback.  In  1934  the  very  small  domestic  crop  caused  about  91,000  tons 
of  the  cake  produced  to  be  retained  for  domestic  consumption,  and  this  was  sup- 
plemented further  by  an  importation  of  about  12,000  tons.  It  is  expected  that 
the  export  of  linseed  cake  will  this  year  assume  a  nearly  normal  level. 

One  of  the  newer  developments  in  seed-cake  production,  and  one  which  is 
making  rapid  progress,  is  that  of  soy-bean  meal  and  cake.  The  harvest  of  soy- 
bean this  year  is  expected  to  be  about  32,870,000  bushels,  or  more  than  three  times 
the  1928-33  average.  Last  year  47  per  cent  of  soy-beans  were  crushed,  resulting 
in  180,000  tons  of  cake  meal.  This  year's  production  is  expected  to  be  well  above 
that  of  last  season.  Accordingly,  it  is  expected  that  imports  of  cake  and  meal 
should  be  considerably  less  than  the  70,000  tons  imported  in  1934. 

In  reviewing  the  feedstuff's  supply  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  in 
many  instances  the  supply  of  individual  items  is  still  below  the  five-year  average 
of  1928-33,  nevertheless  it  is  sufficiently  ahead  of  1934  to  warrant  the  expectation 
of  a  normal  feeding  season,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  live  stock 
units  are  about  14  per  cent  under  the  five-year  average.  With  the  present  very 
favourable  live  stock  feedstuff  price  ratios  ruling,  it  is  anticipated  there  will  be 
a  tendency  to  feed  above  average  weight. 

The  index  for  feed  prices  recorded  in  October  was  from  70  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  1926  level  compared  with  102-2  per  cent  of  the  1926  level  which  was  registered 
at  the  same  time  last  year. 

At  the  moment  the  absence  of  new-crop  corn  from  the  market  and  the 
extreme  shortage  of  old-crop  supplies  has  strengthened  the  general  prices  for  feed 
grains. 

Market  prices  for  corn  at  five  important  points  during  the  first  week  in 
August  averaged  84-6  cents  per  bushel,  in  September  76-3  cents  per  bushel,  and 
in  October  81-5  cents  per  bushel.  No.  3  white  oats  at  Chicago  reached  a  weekly 
average  of  27-7  cents  in  September  and  31-3  cents  in  the  first  week  of  October. 
In  Minneapolis  No.  2  barley  averaged  41  -4  cents  in  the  first  week  in  August  and 
52-8  cents  in  the  first  week  in  October.  No.  1  feed  barley  was  quoted  at  77J  to 
80  cents  per  100  pounds  in  San  Francisco  on  September  5,  and  on  October  5  at  $1 
per  100  pounds. 

It  is  expected  that  with  the  inflow  of  new-crop  corn  prices  will  be  influenced 

to  more  moderate  levels. 

BRAZILIAN  MARKET  FOR  POTATOES 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  milreis  equals  5-56  cents  Canadian  at  current  free  exchange;  one  conto  of  reis 

equals-  1,000  milreis) 

TABLE  POTATOES 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  16,  1935. — The  importation  of  potatoes  for  tabic 
consumption  has  decreased  considerablv  in  recent  vears,  from  40,500  metric  tons 
in  1929  to  3,400  tons  in  1934. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  imports  during  the  last  five  years: — 

Metric  Tons  £ 


1930    29,800  291,694 

1931    2,207  46,040 

1932    5,600  27,515 

1933    11,400  60,337 

1934    3,400  20,000 


Argentina  and  Holland,  followed  by  Belgium,.  Germany.  France,  and  Portu- 
gal, are  the  principal  suppliers.  Imports  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
volume  of  local  production.  This  may  be  easily  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
following  table,  showing  local  production  for  the  past  five  years,  with  the  table 
of  imports: — 

Met.  Tons  Contos  of  Reis 


1930    309.340  130.132 

1931    360,797  138,240 

1932    400.418  154,001 

1933    380,369  138,165 

1934    349,304  124.122 


Competition  is  rendered  more  difficult  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  prices  for  local  potatoes  decrease  as  the  volume  of  production  increases. 
Brazilian  potatoes  are  small  and  of  poor  keeping  qualities,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Parana  are  the  principal  Brazilian  producing 
states.  The  great  variations  in  size  and  quality  give  rise  to  frequent  price  fluctua- 
tions, making  the  market  very  speculative  and  increasing  the  difficulties  of  com- 
petition from  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

Argentine  potatoes  practically  dominate  the  import  market,  chiefly  due  to 
very  low  prices.  They  are  not  of  high  quality  and  tend  to  deteriorate  rapidly. 
They  are  imported  principally  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  From  July  to 
November  there  are  imports  from  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  other 
European  countries.  Of  the  European  countries.  Holland  is  the  only  important 
supplier  and  in  some  years  rivals  Argentina. 

PACKING 

Argentine  potatoes  are  shipped  in  bags  of  67  kilos,  and  European  in  ven- 
tilated crates  of  30  kilos  net,  Shipments  in  barrels  are  not  acceptable,  as  the 
potatoes  deteriorate  rapidly  owing  to  the  tropical  conditions.  The  European 
ventilated  crate  of  30  kilos  is  the  most  desirable  and  is  highly  recommended  for 
a  long  voyage. 

VARIETIES  AND  SIZES 

In  order  to  compete  against  low-priced  local  production  and  Argentine  impor- 
tations, potatoes  must  be  of  high  quality  and  good  keepers.  Potatoes  having 
white  meat  and  a  yellow  skin  are  preferred,  although  there  is  a  growing  liking 
for  a  yellow-fleshed  potato,  as  it  is  thought  that  this  type  contains  more  nutriment 
than  the  white.  The  skin  must  not  be  of  any  other  colour;  those  of  pink  or  violet 
skins  are  not  saleable.  The  shape  must  be  long  and  flat  and  each  should  weigh 
between  25  and  55  grams. 

PRESENT  SITUATION  AND  PRICES 

At  this  date  the  market  is  entirely  supplied  by  domestic  production  and 
dealers  are  not  interested  in  importation.  Prices  of  wholesalers  to  retailers  are 
from  0-600  milreis  to  0-860  milreis  per  kilo  for  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes 
potatoes,  while  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  potatoes  are  quoted  at  from  0-400 
milreis  to  0-750  milreis  per  kilo.   There  are  no  offerings  of  imported  potatoes. 

Dealers  anticipate  that  owing  to  the  volume  of  the  Brazilian  crop  for  this 
year,  estimated  at  about  363,000  metric  tons,  imports  will  show  a  considerable 
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reduction.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  imports  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  which  amounted  to  390  metric  tons  valued  at  192  contos  equivalent 
to  £1,000,  while  during  the  same  period  of  1934,  1,475  metric  tons  were  imported 
at  a  value  of  720  contos  equivalent  to  £7,000. 

During  the  years  1930  to  1933  and  1934  the  average  prices  for  local  crop 
were  per  kilo  0-573  milreis,  0-630  milreis,  and  0-596  milreis  as  against  prices  of 
European  potatoes  of  0*775  milreis,  0-730  milreis,  and  1-  084  milreis  per  kilo. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  CANADIAN  IMPORTATIONS 

Shipments  of  Canadian  potatoes  to  Brazil  can  only  be  made  when  there  is 
a  shortage  in  the  local  production  due  to  drought  or  heavy  rains,  or  when  the 
Argentine  crop  is  small.  As,  however,  these  periods  are  uncertain  and  varying 
from  year  to  year,  a  good  agent  must  be  selected  and  arrangements  made  before- 
hand for  exchange  of  cables  at  the  opportune  moment  in  order  to  close  sales 
quickly.  A  steady  and  permanent  trade,  however,  cannot  be  built  up. 

EXCHANGE,  DUTIES,  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

At  present  there  are  no  exchange  restrictions  prevailing  here,  as  cover  for 
payment  of  imports  can  be  obtained  on  the  free  exchange  market.  However,  as 
an  authorization  to  close  the  purchase  of  exchange  is  only  obtained  when  com- 
plete documents  are  submitted  to  prove  the  importation,  every  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  such  documents.  Detailed  information  concerning  such 
documents  is  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Duties. on  potatoes  are  0-374  milreis  per  kilo,  gross  weight,  or  about  95  cents 
per  100  pounds  at  the  current  free  rate  of  exchange,  under  the  minimum  tariff 
which  applies  to  Canada  and  most  other  countries. 

SEED  POTATOES 

The  importation  of  seed  potatoes  into  Brazil  is  under  strict  regulation. 
Importations  are  free  of  duty,  and  the  necessity  of  these  being  of  undoubted 
quality  is  recognized,  and  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  importation  of  low-grade, 
unclean,  or  diseased  seed  potatoes. 

The  free  entry  of  seed  potatoes  will  be  granted  only  under  authorization  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  to  farmers  or  growers  registered  in  the  Servico  de  Inspeccao  de  Fomento 
Agricolas,  and  to  commercial  firms  regularly  established  and  registered  with  the  ministry  as 
dealers  in  seed  potatoes.  The  importation  can  only  be  made  through  ports  where  there  is 
located  a  recognized  inspector  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Seed  potatoes  may  only  be  imported 
from  countries  whose  inspection  and  vegetable  sanitary  service  is  recognized  as  being  adequate 
by  the  Brazilian  authorities.  Every  shipment  of  seed  potatoes  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  origin  and  health  which  has  been  signed  by  a  competent  inspector  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  of  shipment.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  the  signature  of  an  inspector  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  is  required.  This  certificate  must  further  state  that 
the  potatoes  come  from  localities  free  from  the  parasites  "  k^mchytrium  endobioticum," 
"  Spongospora  subterranea,"  "  Phthorimaea  opercullela,"  <l  leaf  roll,"  and  "  mosaic,"  and  it 
must  also  state  that  the  potatoes  themselves  are  free  from  other  parasites  besides  the  above 
mentioned. 

Further  to  this  certificate  it  must  be  certified  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the 
exporting  country  that  these  potatoes  have  been  grown  and  selected  for  seed.  In  this  con- 
nection the  certificate  for  Canadian  certified  seed,  as  granted  by  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Brazilian  Government. 

If  on  arrival  it  is  considered  that  the  potatoes  should  be  fumigated,  this  will  be  done 
by  the  sanitary  inspection  service  of  Brazil  at  the  cost  of  the  importer  or,  should  they  be  con- 
sidered unfit  for  use  as  seed,  they  may  be  sold  to  the  local  trade  for  immediate  human  con- 
sumption or,  if  unfit  for  human  consumption,  be  destroyed,  the  importer  having  to  pay  all 
costs  involved. 

The  import  of  seed  potatoes  is  confined  only  to  registered  firms.  A  list  of 
these  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  firms 
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receiving  inquiries  from  importers  in  Brazil  should  make  sure  that  they  are 
licensed  importers  of  seed  potatoes  before  entering  into  business  negotiations 
with  them. 

SEEDING  AND  HARVEST 

In  the  northern  potato-growing  states  of  Brazil,  such  as  Minas  Geraes  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  planting  is  done  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May. 
The  central  states,  such  as  Sao  Paulo,  plant  in  August  and  September  and  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  while  the  southern  states,  such  as  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  plant  in  February  and  March  and  in  August  to  November.  Early  potatoes 
are  ready  for  the  market  ninety  days  after  seeding;  late  varieties  do  not  appear 
for  four  months. 

Brazilian  potatoes  are  not  good-keeping  varieties.  However,  in  view  of  the 
almost  continuous  harvesting  in  the  various  states,  this  has  not  proved  as  great 
a  drawback  as  it  does  where  only  one  crop  is  harvested.  In  seed  potatoes  the 
first  requirement  is  a  white  skin.  White  flesh  was  at  one  time  required,  but  there 
is  a  tendency  to  prefer  yellow.  The  tubers  should  be  flat  and  should  produce  a 
potato  weighing  approximately  one  ounce  plus  to  two  ounces.  Every  endeavour 
is  being  made  to  improve  the  keeping  qualities  of  Brazilian  potatoes,  and  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  this  point. 

Holland  is  the  major  source  of  supply  for  seed  potatoes  and  the  types  sup- 
plied from  that  country  are  highly  favoured.  Argentina,  although  an  important 
shipper  of  table  potatoes,  is  not  a  factor  in  the  seed  business,  as  the  lack  of 
adequate  government  inspection  of  seed  stock  is  a  bar  to  importation  into  Brazil. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Brazilian  market,  for  either  table  potatoes 
or  seed  potatoes,  are  recommended  to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  quoting  firm  prices  c.i.f.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Long  credit 
terms  should  not  be  granted  and  prices  should  be  based  on  terms  of  cash  against 
documents.  The  proper  documentation  of  shipments  is  very  important  and  cannot 
be  too  strongly  stressed.  Leaflets  on  the  subject,  which  can  be  secured  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  should  be  carefully  studied  before 
shipments  are  made  to  Brazil. 

TRADE  OF  PERU  WITH  CANADA  IN  1934 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Figures  are  in  gold  soles ;  one  sol  equals  28  cents  Canadian  at  par  of  exchange) 

Lima,  September  28,  1935. — Canada's  trade  with  Peru  in  1934  amounted  to 
S/28,578,424,  of  which  exports  were  valued  at  S/23,81 1,975  and  imports  at  S'/4,- 
766,449.  These  returns  compare  with  a  total  trade  of  S/21, 250,098  in  1933,  of  which 
exports  were  valued  at  S/l 7,700,247  and  imports  at  S/3,549,851.  Canada  again 
ranked  fifth  among  the  countries  trading  with  Peru,  being  preceded  by  the  fol- 
lowing'countries  whose  total  trade  is  shown:  United  Kingdom  (S/132,812,478) , 
United  States  (S/89;459,482) ,  Germany  (S/49,176,638) ,  and  France  (S/43,286,- 
352).  The  value  of  Canada's  total  trade  with  Peru  amounted  to  6  per  cent  of 
the  total  Peruvian  trade  figure  as  compared  with  5-93  per  cent  in  1933. 

Canada  continued  in  tenth  place  among  supplying  countries,  with  a  value 
of  S/4, 766,449,  and  was  preceded  by  the  following  countries  with  respective  values 
of  imports:  United  States  (S/46,060,625) ,  United  Kingdom  (S/29,579,781),  Ger- 
many (S/15,439,290),  France  f S/14,456,984) ,  Japan  (S/10,225,602),  Argentina 
(S/7 ,920,301),  Chile  (S/7,766,030),  Czechoslovakia  (S/5,41 4,381) ,  and  British 
India  (S/4,922,839) . 
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CHIEF  ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT 


The  following  table  lists  the  principal  products  imported  into  Peru  during 
1934  with  a  value  of  S/500,000  or  more  together  with  comparative  figures  for 
these  same  imports  in  1933: — 

Arms  and  war  materials  for  the  service  of  the  state..  .. 

Wheat  

Fabrics,  woven,  up  to  40  threads  and  over  70  grams  

Machinery  parts  of  all  kinds  

Empty  bags,  for  packing   (largely  jute)  

Machinery  for  other  industries,  general  

Auto  trucks  and  accessories  

Automobiles,  whose  value  does  not  exceed  S/ 4,000'  

Ordinary  lumber,  Oregon  pine,  sawn  in  boards  

Machinery  for  agriculture,  dairying  or  mining  

Aeroplanes,  in  general  

Tin  plate,  plain,  neither  painted  nor  varnished  

Silver  in  bars,  paste  or  currency  

Iron  and  steel  in  sheets,  beams,  etc.,  neither  perforated  or 
riveted  

Cotton  thread  on  spools,  for  sewing  

Milk,  whole,  condensed  and  in  powder  

Paraffin  in  paste,  whole,  etc  

Pharmaceutical  specialties  

Socks  and  stockings  

Newsprint  

Parts  for  automobiles,  trucks,  and  bicycles  

Tools  not  specified,  for  agriculture  and  mining  

Box  shooks  

Tea  

Powder,  dynamite  and  other  explosives  

Tires,  for  automobiles,  bicycles,  and  trucks  

Colourings  derived  from  mineral  coal  tar,  etc  

Rails  and  parts  

Tubing  of  iron  or  steel,  threaded,  for  agricultural  use,  etc.. 

Textiles,  coarse  or  sackcloth,  up  to  10  threads  warp  and 
woof  

Telephone  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus,  wireless.  . 

Fabrics:  tapestry  and  curtaining  weighing  over  200  grams 
per  square  metre  '  

Fabrics;  suitings,  flannels,  etc  

Artificial  silk  prepared   for  'manufacturing  knitted  goods.  . 

Paper  of  cotton,  wood,  or  ordinary  straw  

Socks  and  stockings,  mercerized.  

Printing  paper,  for  books,  chromo,  etc  

Galvanized  iron  sheets,  etc..<  

Petroleum  mineral  oils,  lubricating,  etc  

Tanks,  mounted  or  not  

Machinery  for  industries,  directly  derivative  of  agriculture, 
mining,  and  shipping  

Articles  of  forged  iron,  enamelled  with  china  or  porcelain.  . 

Paints  prepared  in  oil  

Tools  and  instruments  for  arts,  etc  

Tubing  of  steel,  threaded,  with   unions..  ..   

Wheat  flour  

Fresh  fruits.  

Shirts,  undershirts,  drawers,  etc.,  knitted  

Steel  wire  over  \  mm  

Fabrics:  flannel  of  all  kinds  

Matches  I  

Railway  sleepers  1  

Iron  or  steel  tubing  for  agricultural,  mineral  or,  indus- 
trial use  

Olive  oil  and  comestibles  prepared  with  other  substances.  . 

Barley,  germinated  

Wools,  for  manufacturing  cloths  

EXPORTS 

Peru's  exports  to  Canada  consisted  entirely  of  crude  petroleum  and  gaso- 
lene. Crude  petroleum  exports  to  the  Dominion  amounted  to  369,443  metric 
tons  valued  at  S/19,546,761 ,  while  those  of  gasolene  were  31,125,790  kilos  valued 
at  S/3 ,473,531. 


1934 

iyoo 

Soles 

Soles 

19,028,396 

4,647,251 

13,595,087 

10'385'247 

8,190,183 

4,977,911 

4,523,054 

3,636,012 

4,151,097 

3,990,295 

3,839,690 

2,471,565 

3,336,498 

1,263,295 

3,043,950 

725,272 

2,662,156 

1,841,076 

2,586,152 

962,815 

2,491,955 

2,244,872 

2.100,763 

1.231.811 

1,639,812 

4,933 

1.590,988 

634,010 

1,512,600 

1,003,263 

1,493,8-85 

1,047,937 

1.487.374 

1,451,108 

1,411,417 

1,111,576 

1,406,967 

699,262 

1.366,776 

943,977 

1,325,227 

861.345 

1,282.867 

527,349 

1,163,163 

1,000,973 

1,141,834 

1,094,769 

1,045,693 

1,394,338 

1.028.806 

1,424,437 

1,002,848 

872,467 

998,162 

187,686 

953,921 

213.558 

942,050 

658,016 

917,760 

314,201 

863,520 

496,638 

839,933 

449,519 

827,198 

60o.941 

763.045 

483,709 

762.219 

r> met  r*r\  a 

378.694 

743.241 

552,782 

736,352 

347,450 

729.036 

625,136 

654,744 

20,042 

654.241 

824,944 

650,453 

248.959 

641,648 

426.326 

603.916 

387.085 

600,775 

213.886 

564.897 

249.642 

549.518 

465.663 

549.075 

286.072 

545.695 

442.791 

538.526 

207.875 

531.502 

580.868 

523,504 

213.295 

513.351 

120.934 

513.325 

465.580 

509.181 

386.936 

505.301 

607.662 
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IMPORTS   AND   CHIEF   SOURCES   OF  SUPPLY 

The  chief  items  of  import  from  Canada  into  Peru  in  1934  with  total  values 
and  the  amounts  credited  in  each  case  to  the  chief  competitive  sources  are 
as  follows: — 

Cotton  Elastic,  for  all  uses.— Total,  2,196  kilos  (S/29,912)  :  United  States,  S/17,023; 
Switzerland,  S/3.752;  Canada,  S/2,225. 

Canvas  or  Sail  Duck,  White  or  Coloured,  for  all  uses.— Total,  24,676  kilos  (S/78,942) : 
United  States,  S/36,170;  Spain,  S/28,692;  United  Kingdom.  S/6;481 ;  Canada,  S/1,994. 

Shirts,  Vests,  Drawers,  etc.,  Knitted  or  of  Netting  and  Cotton  Shirts  and  Drawers.— 
Total,  126,408  kilos  (S/549,075) :  Japan,  S/520,703;  United  States,  S/6,247;  China,  S/5,639; 
Canada,  S/2,795. 

Men's  Shirts,  Other,  White  or  Coloured,  etc.— Total.  S/17,819:  United  States,  S/12,745; 
Canada,  S/2,675. 

Socks  and  Stockings  of  Natural  Silk  with  Inferior  Material. — Total,  2,970  kilos 
(S/271,660):  United  States,  S/195,070;  Japan,  S/60,337;  Czechoslovakia,  S/6,571 ;  Canada, 
S/1,719. 

Aluminium  and  Magnesium  in  Wire,  Sheets  or  Bars. — Total,  32,611  kilos  (S/71,982) : 
United  States,  S/26,686;  Switzerland,  S/17,028;  Canada,  S/16.556;  Germany,  S/7,224. 

Copper,  Bronze  and  Brass,  in  Bars  or  Sheets  of  all  Kinds. — Total,  100,092  kilos 
(S/133,835):  United  Kingdom,  S/47,802;  United  States.  S/40.242;  Germany,  S/33,715; 
Canada,  S/6,849. 

Copper,  Bronze  and  Brass  in  Solder.— Total,  3,097  kilos  (S/9,076) :  United  States, 
S/3,498;  United  Kingdom,  S/2,074;  Canada,  S/ 1,557. 

Iron  Prepared  for  Soldering.— Total,  105,174  kilos  (S/ 161, 301) :  United  States,  S/82,844; 
United  Kingdom,  S/69,100;  Germany,  S/4,690;  Canada,  S/3,472. 

Lead  in  Bars.— Total.  38,799  kilos  (S/12,291) :  United  States,  S/6,092;  Canada,  S/3,980; 
United  Kingdom,  S/1,514. 

Wire  for  Fencing,  Meshed,  whose  openings  are  not  greater  than  5  cm. — Total,  845,349 
kilos  (S/236,807):  United  States,  S/186,751 ;  Germany,  S/34,146;  Belgium,  S/6,797;  Canada, 
S/4,454. 

Aluminium  Kitchen  Utensils,  etc. — Total,  18.114  kilos  (S/90,356)  :  United  Kingdom, 
S/41,439;  Germany,  S/12,305;  United  States,  S/10,765;  Canada,  S/6,992, 

Cable  or  Wire  Rope  of  Iron  or  Steel— Total  270,469  kilos  (S/283,235) :  United  King- 
dom, S/173,017;  United  States,  S/74,750;  Canada,  S/16,345. 

Cable  or  Wire  Rope  of  Iron  or  Steel,  and  pieces  of  aluminium  for  their  splicing. — Total, 
19,082  kilos  (S/35,620)  :  Canada,  S/35,346;  United  States,  S/274. 

Connections,  Unions,  T's,  Traps,  etc.,  up  to  2  inches  in  diameter. — Total,  54,349  kilos 
(S/31,612):  United  States,  S/12,653;  Germany.  S/9,549;  United  Kingdom,  S/5,098;  Canada, 
S/2,066. 

Connections,  Unions.  T's,  Traps,  etc.,  over  2  inches  in  diameter. — Total.  223,143  kilos 
(S/85,403):  United  States.  S/46,997;  United  Kingdom.  S/18,784;  Germany,  S/16,869;  Canada, 
S/2,742. 

Piping  or  Tubing  of  Forged  Iron  or  Steel,  not  threaded,  etc.,  including  unions  for  water 
and  drainage.— Total,  204.619  kilos  (S/148,238) :  United  Kingdom,  S/84,942;  United  States, 
S/56,166;  Germany,  S/4,814;  Canada,  S/1,435. 

Piping  or  Tubing  of  Forged  Iron  or  Steel,  Threaded.— Total,  1.279,009  kilos  (S/600,775) : 
United  States,  S/378,806;  United  Kingdom,  S/110,117;  Germany,  S/65,649;  Canada.  S/14,830. 

Cylinders  of  Iron  or  Steel  for  Packaging,  and  Milk  Cans. — Total.  115,765  kilos 
(S/152,855):  United  States,  S/ 104,016;  Canada,  S/32,596;   Germany,  S/8,387. 

Nails  and  Tacks  over  25  mms.  in  length.— -Total,  1,400.536  kilos  (S/371,303)  :  United 
States,  S/164,284;  Germany,  S/104,272;  Canada,  S/45.369;  Belgium,  S/24,422. 

Hairpins  and  Curlers  for  the  Hair.— Total,  8,984  kilos  (S/32,186)  :  Germany,  S/13,878; 
United  Kingdom,  S/6,370;  Czechoslovakia,  S/4,475;  Canada,  S./3,660. 

Tanks,  Mounted  or  Unmounted.— -Total,  1,452.889  kilos  (S/654,744) :  United  States. 
S/386,099;  United  Kingdom,  S/266,164;  Canada,  S/2,246. 

Wire,  of  more  than  \  mm.  Diameter.— -Total,  79.672  kilos  (S/97,260) :  United  Kingdom, 
S/62,612;  United  States,  S/21,628;  Germany,  S/9,829;  Canada,  S/2.388. 

Taps  for  Barrels,  Lavatories,  etc.— Total,  3,450  kilos  (S/21,518) :  Germany,  S  '9.808; 
United  Kingdom,  S/7,214;  United  States,  S/2,412;  Canada,  S/1,790. 

Cloth  of  Wire  or  Metallic  Fabric,  of  Copper,  for  Sanitary  Uses. — Total.  10,235  kilos 
(S/31, 347) :  United  States,  S/15,441;  Canada,  S/7,905;  Germany,  S/4.709;  United  King- 
dam,  S/1.890. 
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Tubes  for  Industrial  Use,  whose  walls  measure  over  1  mm. — Total,  19,185  kilos  (S/39,900) : 
United  Kingdom,  S/17,583;  Canada,  S/12,061;  United  States,  S/8,452. 

Spectacles  with  Rims  of  Horn,  Bone,  Leather,  etc. — Total,  3,596  doz.  (S/31,266) :  Ger- 
many, S/11,719;  Japan,  S/9,030;  United  States,  S/6,139;  Canada,  S/1,396. 

Portland  Cement.— Total,  15,712,156  kilos  (S/350,764) :  Japan,  S/227,941;  Germany, 
S/32,641;  United  Kingdom,  S/27,131;  Canada,  S/18,185. 

White  Cement  and  that  Special  for  Stucco.— Total,  366,056  kilos  (S/49,425) :  United 
States,  S/23,546;  United  Kingdom,  S/10,397;  Spain,  S/9,618;  Canada,  S/1,869. 

Grindstones  in  any  form,  not  specified. — Total,  13,314  kilos  (S/31,685):  United  States, 
S/16,936;  United  Kingdom,  S/6,543;  Germany,  S/3,385;  Canada,  S/2,418. 

Ordinary  Lumber,  such  as  Oregon  Pine,  Laurel,  etc.,  in  boards. — Total,  3,008,484  M2 
(S/2,662,156) :  United  States,  S/2,327,101;  Canada,  S/218,374;  Chile,  S/116,678. 

Lumber,  Oregon  Pine,  White  Pine,  etc.,  planed,  dove-tailed,  etc. — Total,  27,552  M2 
(S/54,684) :  United  States,  S/53,206;  Canada,  S/1,035. 

Box  Shooks.— Total.  7,998,077  kilos  (S/l, 163,163) :  Canada,  S/862,330;  United  States, 
S/202,599;  Chile,  S/98,187. 

Liquids,  Prepared,  for  removing,  blending  or  reducing  paints. — Total,  17,727  kilos 
(S/25,241):  United  States,  S/21,791;  Canada,  S/2,529. 

Oil  Paints  and  Floor  Paints.— -Total,  726,935  kilos  (S/641.648) :  United  Kingdom, 
S/302,228;  United  States,  S/191,329;  Canada,  S/85,322;  Germany,  S/32,276. 

Enamel  Paint.— -Total,  59,681  kilos  (S/128,536) :  United  States,  S/92,902;  United  King- 
dom, S/14,568;  Canada,  S/10,174;  Germany,  S/9,445. 

Oils,  Saponified,  General— Total,  91,458  kilos  (S/63,980) :  Germany,  S/26,509;  United 
States,  S/24,168;  United  Kingdom,  S/9,583;  Canada,  S/3,718. 

Varnishes  with  an  Alcoholic  Base,  in  tins. — Total,  3,458  kilos  (S/7,332) :  United  States, 
S/4,615;  Canada,  S/l, 453. 

Varnishes,  Essence  of  Trementine  Base  or  Hydrocarbonate. — Total,  13,716  kilos  (S/24,953) : 
United  Kingdom,  S/10,979;  United  States,  S/5,650;  Canada,  S/4,659;  Denmark,  S/2,811. 

Coloured  Varnishes  not  specified—  Total,  5.524  kilos  (S/12,958) :  United  States,  S/9,302; 
Canada,  S/3,027;  Germany,  S/358;  United  Kingdom,  S/182. 

Inner  Tubes  of  Rubber  or  Gum  Elastic  for  bicycles,  automobiles  and  trucks. — Total, 
47,985  kilos  (S/111,472) :  United  States,  S/56,638;  Canada,  S/22,673;  United  Kingdom, 
S/19,979;  Japan,  S/6,797. 

Rubber  Tires  for  Bicycles,  Automobiles  and  Trucks— Total,  428.687  kilos  (S/l  028.806) : 
United  States,  S/540,669;  Canada,  S/225,986;  United  Kingdom.  S/177,173;  Japan,  S/30,376. 

Rubber  in  Plain  Sheets,  including  patches  for  repairs. — Total,  44,863  kilos  (S/95.073) : 
UDited  States,  S/45,517;  Japan,  S/'13,396;  Java,  S/13,337;  Germany,  S/8,408;  Canada,  S/6,316. 

Rubber,  Thread,  Moulded  Goods,  Corks,  etc.— Total.  22,111  kilos  (S/125,298) :  Japan, 
S/45,682;  United  States,  S/35,041;  Germany,  S/32,588;  United  Kingdom,  S/3,984;  Canada, 
S/1,967. 

Hose,  not  wired,  up  to  5  cms.  interior  diameter. — Total,  16,124  kilos  (S/41,051) :  United 
States,  S/22,164;  United  Kingdom,  S/8,262;  Germany,  S/4,449;  Canada,  S/4,413. 

Manufactures  of  Paper,  not  specified,  with  cardboard,  wood,  or  other  inferior  material. — 
Total,  4,364  kilos  (S/15,618) :  Germany,  S/4,928;  Canada.  S/4,094;  United  States,  S/1,733; 
Japan,  S/1,729. 

Paper  Bags,  not  printed.— Total,  259,536  kilos  (S/111,263):  United  States,  S/109,909; 

Canada,  S/l, 327. 

Coloured  Paper,  not  elsewhere  specified. — Total,  394,356  kilos  (S/169,016) :  Norway, 
S/61,908;  Sweden,  S/21,839;  Germany,  S/21,161;  Canada,  S/2,622. 

Carbon  Paper.— Total,  6,884  kilos  (S/58,941) :  United  States,  S/24,438;  Germany, 
S/17,840;  United  Kingdom,  S/8,666;  Canada,  S/4,220. 

White  or  Coloured  Paper  for  printing,  lithographing,  or  chromos,  etc. — Total,  1,600,752 
kilos  (S/743,241):  Norway,  S/220,3H;  Netherlands,  S/127,914;  Finland,  S/84,374;  Canada, 
S/8,429. 

Newsprint.— Total,  9,050,301  kilos  (S/l ,366,776) :  Canada,  S/1,011,096;  Norway.  S/164,316; 
Sweden,  S/150,537. 

Blotting  Paper.— Total,  22,683  kilos  (S/19,094) :  United  States,  S/6,780;  Canada,  S/4,223; 
United  Kingdom,  S/3,069;  Germany,  S/2,114. 

Wallpaper.— Total,  142,706  kilos  (S/174,013) :  Belgium,  S/69,848;  United  Kingdom, 
S/52,501;  France,  S/22,649;  Canada,  S/6,317. 

Ploughs,  Ploughshares,  Heels,  and  Repairs. — Total,  357,104  kilos  (S/404,213) :  United  States, 
S/292,975;  United  Kingdom,  S/47,016;  Sweden,  S/18,234;  Canada,  S/7,473. 
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Brushes  of  Horse  Hair,  for  Workmen.— Total,  7.663  kilos  (S/72,100) :  United  Kingdom, 
S/23,648;  United  States,  S/23,011;  Germany,  S/18,195;  Canada,  S/6,889. 

Packing  of  Rubber  or  Composition,  etc.— Total,  20,619  kilos  (S/154,463) :  United  States, 
S/93,503;  Canada,  S/30,567;  United  Kingdom,  S/23,242. 

Tools  not  Specially  Designed,  and  Tools  of  All  Kinds,  etc. — Total,  179,000  kilos 
(S/603,916) :  United  States,  S/293,770;  Germany,  S/204,546;  United  Kingdom,  S/50,863; 
Canada,  S/3,012. 

Tools  not  Specially  Designed  and  Tools  for  Agriculture  and  Mining. — Total,  883,475  kilos 
(S/1,282,867) :  United  Kingdom,  S/678,686;  United  States,  S/459,823;  Germany,  S/72,601 ; 
Canada,  S/7,605. 

Rope,  etc.,  of  more  than  9  mm.  diameter.— -Total ,  396.822  kilos  (S/399.033) :  United 
Kingdom,  S/182,465;  Belgium,  S/83,072;  Philippines,  S/76,207 ;  Canada,  S/38,284. 

Bulbs  for  Lighting.— Total,  32,305  kilos  (S/228,750) :  Germany,  S/163,839;  United  States, 
S/49,551;  United  Kingdom,  S/8,367;  Canada,  S/2,187. 

Automobile  Trucks.— Total,  2,144,110  kilos  (S/3,275,271) :  United  States,  S/3,124,076; 
Canada,  S/79,409;  United  Kingdom,  S/47,906;  Sweden,  S/23,880. 

Passenger  Automobiles  less  than  S/ '4,000  in  Value.— Total  1,710,455  kilos  (S/3,043,950) : 
United  States,  S/3,001,859;  United  Kingdom,  S/25,107;  Canada,  S/15,244;  France,  S/1,740. 

Bells  of  All  Kinds,  Machinery.— Total,  72,427  kilos  (S/464.007) :  United  States,  S/252,422; 
United  Kingdom,  S/175,078;  Germany,  S/18,737;  Canada,  S/1,399. 

Metallic  Manometers.— Total,  984  kilos  (S/13,905) :  United  States,  S/5,062;  United 
Kingdom,  S/3,113;  Canada,  S/2,019;  Germany,  S/1,844. 

Machinery  for  Agriculture,  Dairying,  and  Mining. — Total,  1,956,333  kilos  (S/2,586,152) : 
United  States,  S/1,618,874;  United  Kingdom,  S/427,391;  Canada,  S/297,970;  Germany, 
S/S6,8S7. 

Machinery  for  the  Industries  directly  derivative  of  Agriculture,  Mining,  and  Shipping. — 
Total,  402,074  kilos  (S/654,241) :  United  States,  S/407,187;  Germany,  S/128,723;  United 
Kingdom,  S/88,843;  Canada,  S/2,318. 

Machinery  for  Other  Industries  in  General— -Total,  1,849,025  kilos  (S/3 ,839,690) :  United 
States,  S/1,366,957;  Germany,  S/1,163,934;  United  Kingdom,  S/829,959;  Canada,  S/24;238. 

Meters  for  Gas,  Water,  Alcohol  and  other  uses. — Total,  2,169  kilos  (S/37,778) :  United 
States,  S/33,586;  Canada,  S/3,231. 

Repairs  for  Automobiles,  Trucks,  etc.,  not  specially  designed. — Total,  518,199  kilos 
(S/ 1,325 ,227) :  United  States,  S/1,198,349;  United  Kingdom,  S/39,527;  Germany,  S/35,083; 
Canada,  S/2,050. 

Repairs  for  Machinery  of  All  Kinds.— Total,  1,692,115  kilos  (S/4,523.054) :  United  States, 
S/2,571,215;  United  Kingdom,  S/1,106,868;  Germany,  S/433,416;  Canada,  S/10,517. 

Valves  of  Iron  or  Steel  for  Industrial  Uses.— Total,  69,086  kilos  (S/155,727) :  United 
States,  S/90,178;  Canada,  S/58,237;  United  Kingdom,  S/6,107. 

Valves  of  Bronze  or  Copper  for  Industrial  Uses. — Total,  19,548  kilos  (S/94,036) :  United 
States,  S/46,253;  Canada,  S/21,095;  United  Kingdom,  S/20,981. 

Electric  Accessories,  such  as  Circuit  Breakers,  Interceptors,  etc. — Total,  63,902  kilos 
(S/300,771):  United  States,  S/119,818;  Germany,  S/86,722;  United  Kingdom,  S/36,946; 
Canada,  S/3,868. 

Batteries,  weighing  up  to  30  kilos.— Total,  205,117  kilos  (S/276,143) :  United  States, 
S/197,716;  United  Kingdom,  S/24,966;  Germany,  S/19,756;  Canada,  S/6..306. 

Batteries  of  more  than  30  Kilos.— -Total,  11,471  kilos  (S/17,371) :  Belgium,  S/9,415;  United 
States,  S/5,479;  Canada,  S/1,210;  United  Kingdom,  S/970. 

Copper  Wire  up  to  3  mms.,  lined  and  in  spiral. — Total,  82,547  kilos  (S/166,602) :  Ger- 
many, S/69,353;  Canada,  S/38,034;  United  States,  S/28,108;  United  Kingdom,  S/14,442. 

Copper  Wire,  more  than  3  mm.  lined  with  any  material  other  than  silk. — Total,  55,309  kilos 
(S/87,225):  United  States,  S/35,343;  Germany,  S/22,552;  Italy,  S/10,479;  Canada.  S/10,447. 

As  above,  including  those  for  industrial  use. — Total,  116,841  kilos  (S/297,587) :  United 
States,  S/253,453;  Switzerland,  S/19,924;  Sweden,  S/12,595;  Canada,  S/3,941. 

Telephone  Cable,  Copper  Wire,  Lead-covered,  insulated. — Total,  44,113  kilos  (S/53,487) : 
United  Kingdom,  S/20,112;  Canada,  S/18,765;  Belgium,  S/8,883;  United  States,  S/2,375. 

Flexible  Cord,  Copper,  Two  or  More  Conductors,  etc. — Total,  13,550  kilos  (S/45,162) : 
Germany,  S/24,328;  United  States,  S/11,081;  Canada,  S/3,233;  United  Kingdom,  S/2,193. 

Magnetos.— Total,  1,132  kilos  (S/49,044) :  United  States,  S/40,841;  United  Kingdom, 
S/3,814;  Canada,  S/3,167. 

Meters,  Domestic,  for  Electric  Light.— -Total,  11,248  kilos  (S/103.303) :  Canada,  S/82,953; 
Germany,  S/19,105;  United  States,  S/1,230. 
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Telephone  Repair  Parts,  n.e.s.— Total,  3,117  kilos  (S/131,346) .  Belgium,  S/79,369;  United 
States,  S/31.950;  United  Kingdom,  S/8,709;  Canada,  S/5,607. 

Connection  Panels,  for  Dynamos,  Motors,  Central  Stations  and  Telephones. — Total, 
38  594  kilos  (S/360.855) :  Belgium,  S/256,776;  United  States,  S/44.733;  Canada,  S/32,017; 
United  Kingdom,  S/23,249. 

Current  Transformers  and  Rectifiers.— Total.  35,487  kilos  (S/90,364) :  United  States, 
S/48.846;  Switzerland,  S/22,519;  Canada,  S/9,844;  Germany,  S/7,201. 

Insulated  Metal  Tubes.— Total,  26.713  kilos  (S/29.542) :  Germany,  S/11,671;  United 
States.  S/9,801;  Canada,  S/4,019;  United  Kingdom,  S/2,146. 

Whisky  in  Bottles.— Total,  52.265  litres  (S/337,960) :  United  Kingdom,  S/331.644;  Canada, 
S/5,588. 

Fish,  Canned  and  Prepared  in  any  form.— Total,  79.657  kilos  (S/91,962) :  Japan,  S/40,899; 
Spain,  S/14,553;  United  States,  S/7,369;  Canada,  S/1.509. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits,  Canned  or  Prepared  in  any  form. — Total,  183,181  kilos  (S/99,471) : 
United  States,  S/29.566;  Chile,  S/28,145;  Japan,  S/13,202;  Canada,  S/2,741. 

Meats,  Prepared,  such  as  Bacon,  Hams,  Sausage,  etc. — Total.  180.635  kilos  (S/330,776) : 
United  States,  S/135,764;  Denmark,  S/70,589;  Argentine,  S/31,272;  Canada,  S/2,291. 

Sweets,  Candies,  Confectionery,  etc. — Total,  127,762  kilos  (S/344,767) :  United  States, 
S/180,934;  United  Kingdom,  S/57,180;  Belgium,  S/30,084;  Canada,  S/2,704. 

Wheat  Flour.— Total,  2,739366  kilos  (S/564,897) :  United  States,  S/430,845;  Chile, 
S/125,961;  Canada,  S/4,735. 

Flour,  of  Oats,  Rye,  Corn  or  Rice  and  Farina.— Total.  975.425  kilos  (S/325.035) :  United 
States,  S/159,909;  Chile,  S/153,339;  United  Kingdom,  S/3,310;  Canada,  S/1,936. 

Milk,  Whole,  Concentrated,  Condensed,  and  in  Powder. — Total,.  2.580  368  kilos 
(S/l, 493,885) :  Netherlands,  S/545.454;  United  States,  S/443,504;  Chile,  S/268,404;  Canada. 
S/53,326. 

Butter,  Pure.— Total,  91,416  kilos  (S/142.980) :  Chile,  S/43,929;  Argentina,  S/22,460; 
Denmark,  S/18,241 ;  Canada,  S/3,176. 

Salmon,  General.— Total,  214,570  kilos  (S/106,895) :  United  States,  S/61.697;  Japan, 
S/25,792;  Canada,  S/18,056. 

Tea.— Total,  599,303  kilos  (S/l, 141, 834) :  China,  S/270,516;  India,  S/259,981 ;  United 
States,  S/186,745;  Canada,  S/2,311. 

Wheat.— Total,  126,795.099  kilos  (S/ 13.595.087) :  Argentina,  S/7,092.072;  Chile,  S/4,045,978; 
Canada,  S/980,118;  Australia,  S/946.851. 

Calcium  Oxide.— Total.  2,229.377  kilos  (S/173,191) :  United  States.  S/68,377;  Germany, 
S/61,649;  United  Kingdom,  S/32,881 ;  Canada,  S/8,352. 

Calcium  Carbonate  for  Industrial  Uses^- Total.  298,,823  kilos  (S/104,604) :  Spain,  S/29,604; 
Italy,  S/28,916;  Switzerland,  S/13,123;  Canada,  S/10,485. 

Table  Oilcloth.— Total.  69.060  kilos  (S/169.579) :  United  States,  S/113.043;  United  King- 
dom, S/41,046;  Czechoslovakia,  S/7.356;  Canada.  S/3.423. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  is  equal  to  2.205  pounds;  one  paper  peso  at  par  is  equal  to  42-45  cents 
Canadian  and  at  current  free  rates  of  exchange  to  about  27-5  cents) 

Buenos  Aires,  October  18,  1935. — General  economic  conditions  in  Argentina 
continue  to  be  favourable,  and  the  final  break  in  the  long  and  severe  drought, 
coupled  with  two  spectacular  rises  in  grain  prices,  has  undoubtedly  restored  a 
more  optimistic  feeling  as  regards  the  future.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
prospects  of  increasing,  or  even  maintaining,  the  present  position  of  Argentine 
meat  on  the  British  market  have  not  improved,  confidence  in  the  cattle  industry 
seems  as  high  as  ever.  The  grand  champion  shorthorn  bull  at  the  annual 
Palermo  Cattle  Show  sold  for  45,000  pesos,  the  highest  price  paid  since  1926, 
and  at  auctions  held  in  August  before  the  show,  imported  bulls  from  England 
were  sold  for  60,000  pesos,  50,000  pesos,  and  other  high  figures,  the  average  for 
65  animals  working  out  at  11,135  pesos. 
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Although  the  recent  rains  have  undoubtedly  helped  the  growing  crops,  the 
damage  to  the  light  grains  is  irreparable,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Argentina 
will  have  short  crops  of  wheat  and  linseed  next  year.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  large  maize  crop  still  to  be  disposed  of  from  the  present  crop.  As  the 
exports  of  grain  at  profitable  prices  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  Argentina's 
economic  structure,  the  future  outlook  is  not  very  promising  in  spite  of  the  recent 
favourable  developments. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

Exports  for  the  months  July  to  September  inclusive  have  shown  a  falling 
tendency,  and  for  August  and  September  both  the  tonnage  and  value  were 
below  the  corresponding  months  last  year,  the  September  exports  being  the 
lowest  tonnage  figures  registered  this  year.  For  the  first  nine  months,  how- 
ever, the  exports  of  1,182,000,000  pesos  were  over  81,000,000  pesos  ahead  of 
last  year's  period.  The  main  increase  is  provided  by  grain  shipments,  although 
the  tonnage  of  such  exports  is  only  slightly  above  last  year's  figures. 

Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  improve.  Although  no  figures  are 
available  for  the  month  of  September,  the  imports  for  the  months  of  July  and 
August  were  not  only  over  the  same  months  last  year,  but  were  higher  than  any 
other  month  of  this  year.  The  estimated  real  value  of  imports  for  the  first 
eight  months  was  778,765,000  pesos  compared  with  700,319,000  pesos  for  last 
year's  period.  In  spite  of  this  increase  the  trade  balance  is  still  in  favour  of 
Argentina,  the  difference  for  the  first  eight  months  being  286,985,000  pesos,  which 
is  only  slightly  greater  than  the  balance  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1934. 

The  system  of  exchange  control  is  still  exercising  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  direction  of  Argentina's  foreign  trade.  Countries  with  balances  of  trade  in 
favour  of  Argentina  are  in  a  relatively  advantageous  position,  since  official 
exchange  is  usually  readily  available  to  pay  for  imports  from  these  countries. 
Conversely,  countries  that  sell  more  to  Argentina  than  they  buy  must  rely  to 
a  great  extent  on  trading  without  official  exchange,  so  that  importers  dealing 
with  such  countries  must  pay  20  per  cent  over  the  official  rates  for  their 
exchange  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1631:  May  4,  1935,  page 
799). 

The  actual  trade  statistics  do  not  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  exchange 
position  for  each  country,  since  official  exchange  is  granted  in  advance  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  the  actual  amount  of  exchange  authorized  from  the 
statistics;  furthermore,  the  exchange  provided  by  each  country  through  pur- 
chases in  Argentina  is  used  to  meet  financial  services  as  well  as  to  pay  for 
imports.  Unfortunately  it  is  still  difficult  to  obtain  official  exchange  for  most 
imports  from  Canada,  so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  compete  in  products 
that  can  be  obtained  in  countries  for  which  official  exchange  is  available. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  long  drought  that  has  so  seriously  damaged  the  wheat  crop  and  other 
grains  was  finally  broken  by  unsettled  weather  towards  the  end  of  September. 
While  these  rains  are  too  late  to  restore  the  wheat  yield  to  a  normal  figure, 
nevertheless  they  will  greatly  benefit  the  grains  and  linseed  that  have  sprouted, 
and  will  make  possible  the  planting  of  maize  that  had  been  delayed  in  many 
districts  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  soil.  The  first  estimate  of  grain  sowings 
was  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  September  20  and  revealed 
serious  reductions  in  all  areas  sown  to  grain,  wheat  being  about  27  per  cent  less 
than  the  last  five-year  average,  linseed  20-4  per  cent,  and  oats  21  per  cent 
less.  It  is  still  too  early  to  make  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  final  yields,  but 
a  certain  portion  of  the  wheat  acreage  is  considered  as  lost  and  it  is  generally 
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accepted  that  Argentina  will  not  have  more  than  2,000,000  metric  tons  of  wheat 
at  the  most  available  for  export  from  the  coming  crop,  as  compared  with 
4,794,000  tons  in  1934  and  3,929,000  tons  in  1933. 

The  drought  in  Argentina  that  would  appear  to  have  been  definitely  broken 
at  last  is  perhaps  exceptional  inasmuch  as  it  was  particularly  severe  during 
the  months  when  seeding  should  have  taken  place,  with  the  result  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  crops  to  recover  to  anything  like  a  normal  yield,  since  many 
fields  have  not  even  been  sown.  This  would  tend  to  increase  the  acreage  for 
maize,  which  is  sown  in  September  and  October.  Although  even  the  maize 
sowings  were  retarded  by  the  drought,  it  is  quite  possible  that  with  the  recent 
rains  many  fields  usually  sown  to  wheat  or  linseed  will  be  put  down  to  maize, 
so  that  the  crop  of  this  grain  might  turn  out  to  be  larger  than  usual. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  the  grain  market  was 
very  nervous  and  prices  weakened  with  each  reported  rain  shower.  By  the  end 
of  September,  however,  in  response  to  war  fears  and  continued  drought,  prices 
of  all  grains  had  risen  appreciably,  wheat  being  about  25  per  cent  higher  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  linseed  14  per  cent,  and  oats  18  per  cent.  Maize 
also  rose  in  sympathy  and  since  the  middle  of  September  prices  for  this  grain 
have  been  above  the  basic  price  established  by  the  Grain  Board. 

Shipments  of  grains  and  maize  from  Argentina  during  the  last  three  months 
have  been  moderate,  in  spite  of  large  stocks  of  maize  in  the  country.  Most  of 
last  year's  wheat  and  linseed  crop  has  been  liquidated  and  the  carry-over  will 
be  small;  at  the  end  of  September,  however,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
about  5,000,000  tons  of  maize  available  for  export.  Shipments  of  grain,  and 
especially  of  maize,  have  been  heavier  since  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  freight  market  during  July  and  August  was  inactive;  exporters  of 
grains  appeared  to  be  waiting  for  the  crop  situation  to  clear  up,  and  the  demand 
from  Europe  was  slack.  The  market,  however,  improved  with  some  heavy 
bookings  being  registered  in  September,  although  rates  remained  at  minimum 
levels. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  WOOL 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  well-conditioned  animals  because  of  dried  pastures, 
prices  for  live  stock  and  sheep  have  continued  at  high  levels  during  July,  August, 
and  September.  Prices  for  sheep  were  exceptionally  high  at  the  end  of  August, 
but  these  gains  were  largely  lost  during  September.  Meat  shipments  since 
January  1  up  to  the  end  of  September  show  an  increase  of  about  6  per  cent  in 
chilled  beef  quarters  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year,  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent  for  lamb  quarters,  but  a  5-6  per  cent  decrease  in  frozen  beef,  and 
a  2  per  cent  decrease  in  mutton.  The  decreases  are  not,  however,  important, 
since  chilled  beef  shipments  make  up  over  80  per  cent  by  value  of  this  group 
of  exports,  and  frozen  lamb  about  12  per  cent. 

The  recently  formed  Argentina  Corporation  of  Meat  Producers,  which  is 
an  association  formed  by  the  cattle  breeders  to  market  their  meat  independently 
of  the  established  packing  houses  and  which  is  capitalized  by  the  proceeds  from 
a  tax  on  cattle  sales,  was  in  active  operation  and  contributed  to  the  rise  in 
prices.  Since  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  cattle  sales  in  April, 
1934,  to  the  end  of  August,  5,622,279  pesos  have  been  collected,  3,500,000  pesos 
of  which  have  been  handed  over  to  the  corporation. 

The  wool  market  has  been  seasonably  slack  and  offerings  have  been 
limited,  most  of  last  year's  clip  having  already  been  liquidated.  The  prospects 
for  the  disposal  of  the  new  clip  are  fairly  good,  as  the  demand  from  abroad  has 
been  satisfactory.  However,  the  drought  probably  will  have  affected  the 
quality  and  cleanliness  of  the  new  wool,  particularly  in  the  northern  wool- 
producing  provinces.    Shipments  of  wool  for  the  last  season  (October  1,  1934, 
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to  September  30,  1935)  were  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  volume  is  concerned. 
Exports  amounted  to  355,061  bales  (average  420  kilograms)  as  compared  with 
323,426  bales  for  the  1933-34  season.  This  figure  was  only  exceeded  in  two 
years  since  1925-26. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

In  general,  in  spite  of  the  slow  movement  of  grain  and  an  unusually  warm 
winter,  which  is  reported  to  have  reduced  the  trade  in  seasonal  lines,  the  general 
situation  has  continued  to  be  favourable  for  the  period  July  to  September.  The 
turnover  on  the  stock  exchange  during  July  and  August  was  higher  than  any 
other  months  this  year  and  considerably  above  the  monthly  average  for  many 
years,  although  this  interest  slackened  off  somewhat  during  September.  During 
September  the  value  of  the  peso  on  the  free  market  improved  considerably, 
although  this  improvement  is  of  no  benefit  to  importers,  who  must  pay  20  per 
cent  over  the  official  rate  when  they  cannot  obtain  advance  exchange  permits 
regardless  of  the  free  exchange  rate.  There  would  appear  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable flow  of  foreign  capital  to  Argentina,  which  may  have  caused  the  peso 
to  appreciate,  most  of  which  is  being  invested  in  manufacturing  industries.  Lia- 
bilities from  bankruptcies  during  August  and  September,  however,  were  higher 
than  the  corresponding  months  last  year,  although  the  July  figures  showed  a 
considerable  improvement,  the  total  for  the  three  months  being  27,594,525  pesos 
as  compared  with  37,433,655  pesos  for  1934. 

The  money  market  has  been  slack  throughout  the  period  with  rates  for 
fixed  term  deposits  varying  between  2\  and  3  per  cent.  Lending  rates  remained 
practically  at  the  same  levels,  being  between  4  and  6^  per  cent  for  secured 
overdrafts.  Clearing  house  figures  indicate  more  activity  when  compared  with 
the  three  months'  figures  for  last  year,  being  8,430,389,907  pesos  as  against 
7,176,300,542  pesos. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

The  revenue  returns  continue  to  improve  when  compared  with  last  year; 
for  the  first  nine  months  standing  at  765,829,770  pesos,  which  is  nearly  57,000,000 
pesos  higher  than  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Customs  revenue  is  the 
principal  factor  contributing  to  this  advance,  although  income  tax  and  the  new 
sales  tax  have  considerably  added  to  the  total.  The  revenue  from  credit  opera- 
tions was  slightly  less  than  in  1934,  being  113,487,776  pesos,  which  includes 
nearly  43,000,000  pesos  obtained  from  the  Roca  and  other  exchange  loans. 
Expenditure  has  also  moved  upwards,  being  760,703,153  pesos,  or  about  50,000,000 
pesos  higher  than  last  year. 

The  budget  for  1934  was  carried  forward  in  the  session  of  Congress,  which 
ended  in  September,  to  1935  with  slight  alterations.  The  report  presented  for 
1934  shows  a  deficit  of  about  200,000  pesos.  The  foreign  debt  at  the  end  of 
1934  had  been  increased  by  66,600,000  pesos,  but  it  was  stated  that  public  works 
to  the  value  of  119,100,000  pesos  had  been  carried  out.  The  total  foreign  debt 
of  the  National  Government  on  June  30  was  3,362,900,000  pesos  compared  with 
3,658,100,000  pesos  at  the  end  of  last  year.  This  reduction  was  brought  about 
by  the  revaluation  of  the  gold  in  the  Conversion  Office,  by  which  the  floating 
debt  was  materially  reduced.  The  total  debt,  national,  provincial,  and  munici- 
pal, is  now  set  at  slightly  over  5,000,000,000  pesos. 

As  a  result  of  a  conversion  scheme  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  over 
96  per  cent  of  the  bonds  were  returned  for  the  four  new  issues  at  5  and  6  per 
cent  interest  as  compared  with  the  original  51  converted  issues  at  various  interest 
rates. 

By  this  operation  the  province  will  save  nearly  10,000,000  pesos  annually  in 
debt  services.  The  City  of  Buenos  Aires  has  called  for  redemption  at  par,  plus 
accrued  interest,  its  internal  7  per  cent  bonds,  offering  at  the  same  time  in 
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exchange  new  bonds  to  the  value  of  50,100,000  pesos  at  per  cent  interest, 
at  the  rate  of  110  pesos  and  1  peso  cash  for  each  100  peso  bond  returned  for 
conversion.  Similarly  the  6^  per  cent  municipal  bonds  were  subsequently 
recalled  at  par,  with  an  offer  in  exchange  of  75,500,000  pesos  of  per  cent 
new  bonds  with  a  7  per  cent  cash  premium.  About  97  per  cent  of  the  old  issues 
recalled  by  both  these  operations  were  converted  into  the  new  series. 

A  new  internal  National  Government  loan  for  50,000,000  pesos  has  just 
been  issued  and  taken  up  by  a  banking  syndicate.  These  bonds  were  offered  at 
86-7  per  cent  with  interest  at  4^  per  cent. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  increases  in  the  import  duties  on  track-laying  agricultural 
tractors  and  parts  thereof  (at  present  15  per  cent  ad  valorem),  and  on  hair 
combs  not  adapted  for  wearing  and  moulded  blanks  therefor  (at  present  20  per 
cent  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  depending  on  material) . 

The  foregoing  goods  when  Canadian  products  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Imperial  preference  regulations  and  consigned  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
guaranteed  duty-free  entry  by  the  Canada — United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement, 
1932. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

The  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  32)  Order,  1935,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  November  1,  establishes  a  minimum  specific  rate  of  |d.  per  piece  on 
trunk  and  suitcase  hoops,  being  battens  of  wood,  bent  to  shape,  whether  rounded 
or  otherwise  shaped  at  the  ends  or  not.  The  existing  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate 
will  continue  to  apply  where  it  yields  a  greater  amount  of  duty. 

When  Canadian  products  within  the'  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference 
regulations  and  consigned  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom,  these  goods  are  guaran- 
teed duty-free  entry  by  the  Canada — United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  of  1932. 

Irish  Free  State  Levies  and  Bounties  on  Butter 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1650 
(September  14),  page  455,  respecting  levies  and  bounties  on  butter  in  the  Irish 
Free  State,  Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin, 
advises  that  the  Minister  for  Agriculture  issued  an  order  imposing  levies,  as  from 
September  1,  on  butter  sold  in  the  Irish  Free  State  as  follows:  creamery  butter 
put  in  cold  storage,  19s.  per  cwt. ;  other  creamery  butter,  28s.  per  cwt. ;  non- 
creamery  butter,  28s.  per  cwt.  The  former  rate  of  levy  on  butter  was  35s.  per 
cwt. 

The  order  also  alters,  as  from  September  1,  the  bounty  on  butter  as  follows: 
creamery  butter,  on  sale  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  37s.  per  cwt.;  creamery  butter 
exported  by  the  Butter  Marketing  Committee,  9s.  per  cwt.;  creamery  butter 
otherwise  exported,  6s.  per  cwt.;  non-creamery  butter  exported,  9s.  per  cwt. 
The  former  rates  of  bounty  were  18s.  per  cwt.  except  on  creamery  butter  on 
sale  in  the  Free  State,  which  was  64s.  per  cwt. 
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Commercial  Agreement  between  France  and  Portugal 

Mr.  J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  that  a 
commercial  agreement  between  France  and  Portugal,  effective  September  15, 
1935,  provides  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  licence  tax  of  50  francs  per  100  kilograms 
which  had  been  levied  by  France  on  imports  of  Portuguese  sardines  and  also  of 
a  similar  tax  imposed  by  Portugal  on  codfish  imported  from  France.  The  new 
agreement  also  increases  the  quota  of  sardines  allotted  to  Portugal  by  France 
and  provides  for  some  other  new  quotas. 

Cuban  Tariff  Commission 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  Cuba,  reports 
under  date  October  28,  1935,  that  by  decree-law  dated  October  5,  1935,  a  Tech- 
nical Tariff  Commission  was  set  up  in  Cuba.  This  commission  consists  of  a 
delegate  from  each  of  the  departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, with  the  Director-General  of  Customs  as  chairman.  The  commission  acts 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  all  matters  relating 
to  customs  tariff  changes,  revisions  and  additions  to  the  rates  and  classifications 
of  duties,  commercial  treaties,  free  zone  concessions,  the  study  of  tare,  and  the 
collection  of  such  statistical  and  other  data  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  indicated.  Preliminary  work  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mission has  already  begun. 

Importation  of  Old  Gunny  Bags,  Old  Rags,  Old  Cotton  Waste,  etc., 

into  China 

Mr.  B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  writes 
under  date  October  19,  1935,  that  the  Director  of  the  National  Quarantine 
Service  of  China  has  announced  that  on  and  after  December  23,  1935,  the 
following  articles  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  of  disinfection  issued  by 
a  recognized  health  authority  of  the  country  of  origin:  "Old  gunny  bags,  old 
rags,  old  cotton,  old  cotton  waste,  second-hand  clothing,  second-hand  mattresses 
and  pillows,  wool  waste,  and  old  waste  paper."  Failing  production  of  such  ■ 
certificates,  landing  in  China  of  the  above  articles  will  be  prohibited  until  they 
have  been  disinfected  by  the  quarantine  authorities,  all  expenses  of  such  dis- 
infection to  be  chargeable  to  the  importers. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Tientsin,  advises  that 
the  regulations  in  question  are  also  to  be  enforced  at  North  China  ports;  but 
Mr.  V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hongkong,  advises  that  so 
far  there  is  no  indication  that  they  will  be  enforced  at  South  China  ports.  For 
the  time  being  therefore,  exporters  need  only  supply  disinfection  certificates 
when  making  shipments  to  Shanghai  and  to  ports  in  China  north  of  Shanghai. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  certificates  be  obtained  from  a  Canadian  federal,  provin- 
cial, or  municipal  health  department. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  cord  fasteners,  tags,  switchboard  cords, 
cells,  pulley  weights,  mouthpieces,  screws,  etc.,  required  by  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
Department,  Wellington  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  , 
the  Director-General  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  12 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 

statement  of  the  nominal  dosing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 

ending  November  12,  1885,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending 
November  4,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 

n                               TT  .  Present  or  Quotations  Quotations 

Country                      Unit  Former  in  Montreal  in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity  Weekending  Weekending     Bank  Rate 

Nov.  4  Nov.  12 

Austria  Schilling  .1407  $  .1895  $  .1899  34 

Begmm  fielga  .1001  .i704  *  .1709  2 

£ul*£na..                             Lev  .0072  .0135  .0136  6 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296  0418  0419 

Denmark  ..    .,  Krone  .2680  .2216  *2222 

Finland  Markka  .0252  .0219  *0219 

*lance  ,v.vFranc  -0392  -0665  !0666  3 

Germany..  Reichsmark  .2382  .4058  4068  4 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666  4.9662  4*9775  2 

fer?,ecej  Drachma  .0130  .0095  .0095  7 

Holland  Guilder  .4020  .6850  6867  4 

Hungary  pengo  .1749  .2990  !2996 

itaIy   Lira  .0526  .0817  .0820  5 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .0176  .0231  0232  5 

Norway  Krone  .2680  .2495  !2500  3* 

P°'and.  Zloty  .1122  .1900  .1903  5 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442  .0451  0452  5 

Rouniama  Leu  .0060  .0083  0082  U 

|Pain  Peseta  .1930  .1377  .1380  5 

Sweden   Krona  .2680  .2559  .2566  24 

T^Tel1! Franc  -1930  -3279  -3288  21 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000  1.0087  1  0112  ll 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245  .3309*  .'3319*  —2 

2734t  2725'f" 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper)  .1196  !()845*  !o847*  — 

niv}1                                    _  .0555t  !0556t 

CmIe  Peso  .1217  .0514*  .0516*  44 

n  i     u-                                t.  .0414f  .0415t 

Colombia  Peso  .9733  .5724  .5754  4 

Mexico  Peso  .4985  .2801  2808  4-5 

Peru  Sol  .2800  .2566  .2573  6 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930  .2582  2589   

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342  .8085  .8105  — 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000  1.0079  1.0104  — 

Hongkong  Dollar    .3872  3457   

India  Rupee  .3650  .3745  .3756  3£ 

Japan  Yen  .4985  .2900  .2907  3  65 

Java  Guilder  .4020  .6885  .6900  4 

Shanghai  Dollar    .3007  .2981  — 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424  .4550  .4562  — 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar  .5678  .5803  .5828  — 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138  1.0258  1.0254  — 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666  4.9762  4.9875  — 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar  1.0138  1.0258  1.0254  — 

Martinique  Franc  .0392  .0665  .0666  — 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392  .0665  .0666  — 

Australia  Pound  4.8666  3.9735  3.9819  — 

Egypt  ...  .Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431  5.09.™  5.1062  — 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666  4.0050  4.0141  — 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666  4.9600  4.9712 

♦Official,    t  Unofficial. 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 

movement  of  exchange: — 

Declines  in  Chinese  currencies  continued,  following  notice  of  devaluation  on  November  4. 
The  Shanghai  dollar  tended  to  stabilize  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week  at  slightly  above  30 
cents  in  Canadian  funds.  The  Hongkong  dollar,  however,  continued  downward  towards 
parity  with  other  Chinese  units,  but  was  still  several  cents  above  them.  Further  weakness 
was  apparent  in  the  Italian  lira  and  the  French  franc,  leading  to  gold  shipments  from  Paris 
to  Amsterdam  and  New  York.  Fluctuations  of  leading  exchanges  at  Montreal  were  very 
narrow,  showing  practically  no  net  changes  for  the  week  ended  November  9. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John.  N3. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto.  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford.  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association' — 

Toronto.  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer        Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Raspberries,  Red  and 
Black  Currants  

Honey,  White  Clover,  Amber  and 
Buckwheat  

Lard  

Miscellaneous — 

Flax  and  Tow  

Hosiery,  Silk  (Underwear  and 
Stockings)  

Men's  Half  Hose  

Rubber  Bathing  Caps,  Hot-water 
Bottles,  Surgeons'  Gloves  and 
Small  Rubber  Goods  

Tanned  Leather  for  Shoes  (Com- 
mon Quality)  

Egg  Crates  

Wood  Fibre  for  Travelling  Cases . 

Aluminium  Shoe  Trees  

Self-tapping  and  Drive-in  Screws . 

Piston  Rings  

Cartridges  

Cables — Insulated  Copper  Wires 

and  Cables  for  Power  Purposes 
Chrome  and  Manganese  Ores .  .  . 

Corundum  

Ilmenite  Ore  

Crude  Gypsum  

Heavy      Chemicals — Bisulphate 

and  Formic  Acid  


860 

861 
862 


863 

864 
865 


866 

867 

868 
869 
870 
871 
872 
873 


874 
875 
876 
877 
878 

879 


Natal,  South  Africa 

Antwerp,  Belgium . . 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador 


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland . . 

Cairo,  Egypt  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa . . 

Brussels,  Belgium  

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic  

Montevideo,  Uruguay  

Paris,  France  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Sydney,  Australia  

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  

Lima,  Peru  

Newark,  U.S. A  

Paris,  France  

Paris,  France  

Paris,  France  

Shanghai,  China  

Batavia,  Java  


Purchase. 

Agency. 
Agency. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 


Purchase  or  Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  22;  Montrose,  Nov.  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Nov.  20;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania, 
Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  21 ;  Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  26 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  Nov.  10. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Nov.  26. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose.  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Kastalia,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Nov.  27. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line.  Nov.  26  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork) 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  County  Line.  Nov.  26. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Nov.  19;   Grey  County,  Nov.  29 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  22;  Frankenwald  (calls  at  Bremen), 
Hamburg-American  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Nov.  22;  Siredal,  Shaw  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  28. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Nov.  18;  Delia,  Nov.  2#— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (calls  at  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  but  not  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
Canadian  National,  Nov.  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Topdalsf j ord,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Nov.  25. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered).  • 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Constructor,  Cana- 
dian National,  Nov.  22. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras,  Ran- 
goon and  Calcutta. — City  of  Pittsburgh,  Canada-India  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira.— 

Calumet  (calls  at  Sierra  Leone),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  29. 
To  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Nov.  29L 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Nov.  29. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  6;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  20 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Incemore,  Nov.  23;  Cairnvalona,  Dec.  21 — both  Furness  Line;  Beaverhill, 
Dec.  5;  Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Dec.  12;  Manchester  Port,  Dec.  19 — both  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  12 
To  Avonrnouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
Dec.  25. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Dec.  18. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Dec.  14. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  27;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  11 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Darien,  Nov.  20;  San  Benito,  Nov.  28 — both 
United  Fruit  Co. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Dec.  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Nov  23;  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30; 
Newfoundland,  Dec.  24 — both  Furness  Line ;  Montclare,  Dec.  7 ;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  15 ; 
Montrose,  Dec.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laconia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Dec.  8. 

To  London. — City  of  Flint,  Nov.  18;  Quaker  City,  Dec.  6 — both  American  Hampton 
Roads  (call  at  Dundee);  Incemore,  Nov.  28;  Cairnvalona,  Dec.  24 — both  Furness  Line; 
Beaverhill,  Dec.  6;  Beaverford,  Deo.  13;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific:  Alaunia, 
Dec.  7;  Ascania,  Dec.  14 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  23;  Manchester  Spinner,  Nov.  28;  Manchester 
Commerce,  Dec.  14;  Manchester  Port,  Dec.  21 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Nov.  29;  New  York  City,  Dec.  16 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — City  of  Flint,  Nov.  18;  Quaker  City,  Nov.  28 — both  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle);  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Nov.  18; 
Cairnglen,  Dec.  2;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  16 — all  Cairn^Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonrnouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  CunaroVDonaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  Dec.  27. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Dec.  13;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg. — City  of  Flint,  Nov.  18;  Quaker  City,  Dec.  6 — both  American  Hampton 
Roads. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pilsudski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Nov.  18;  Frederik  VIII,  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Dec.  9. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Nov.  18;  Rosalind,  Nov.  25 — 
both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  18;  Portia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre^  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  20;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness 
Line,  Nov.  30. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Nov.  21;  Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  5; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  19 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Topdalsfjord,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Nov.  30. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) . — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize) ,  Nov.  25 ;  Lady  Rodney, 
Nov.  28;  Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Dec.  5;  Lady  Somers,  Dec. 
12 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillenior,  Nov.  20;  Ciss,  Dec.  4 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Nov.  29;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges  but  not  at  Hamil- 
ton), Dec.  14 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 

To  Port  an  Prince  (Haiti). — Cathcart,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Chinese  Prince, 
Nov.  20;  Silveryew,  Dec.  4;  Javanese  Prince,  Dec.  18 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian 
National,  Dec.  27. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Planter,  Canadian 
National,  Dec.  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Dec  4;  Heian  Maru,  Dec.  21;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Jan.  8 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Nov.  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki).  Dec.  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Dec.  28— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Talthybius,  Dec.  8;  Tj-ndareus,  Jan.  5— both  Blue 
Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Dec.  4;  Niagara,  Dec.  30 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Dec.  13;  Golden 
State,  Jan.  20 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin.  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
Dec.  7;  Wairuna,  Jan.  5 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia  and  New  Ply- 
mouth). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Nordic,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Dec.  8. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Willamette  Valley  (does  not  call  at  Rotterdam), 
Reardon  Smith  Line.  Nov.  28;  Dinteldyk,  Nov.  30;  Narenta  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Dec.  14; 
Lochgoil.  Dec.  28 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
A  steamer,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  November. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Oregon,  Nov.  22;  San  Diego, 
Dec.  24 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Nov.  20;  Canada,  Dec.  6 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Deo.  5;  Rialto, 
Dec.  31 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Tilsington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Nov.  23. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverpalm.  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Dec.  6. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger.  Nov.  25; 
Hoyanger,  Jan.  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Exporter  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester).  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line,  Nov.  21;  Fresno  Star  (calls  at  Dublin  and  Glasgow),  American  Mail  Line, 
Nov.  21;  Granville  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  25;  Oregon 
Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre),  B..W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.," Nov.  25;  Corrientes  (calls 
at  Glasgow).  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Nov.  29;  Dinteldyk  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotter- 
dam), Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Glasgow,  Belfast  and  Manchester. — John  Baake,  Canada  Shipping  Co..  Dec.  5. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Batavia,  Samarang  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Dingwall  Cotts 
&  Co.,  Nov.  25. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80.  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian);  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.     (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland).  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh   fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CANADA— UNITED   STATES   TRADE  AGREEMENT 

A  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  Friday,  November  15,  1935.  Under  this  agreement  each  country 
grants  the  other  unconditional  and  unrestricted  most-favoured-nation  treatment 
in  respect  of  customs  duties  and  related  questions.  Canada  secures  concessions 
in  respect  of  eighty-eight  items.  On  sixty-three  of  these  items  reductions  are 
obtained  of  which  twenty-seven  are  50  per  cent,  or  the  maximum  possible,  of 
existing  rates;  eleven  are  from  40  to  49  per  cent,  eleven  from  30  to  39  per  cent, 
thirteen  from  20  to  29  per  cent,  and  one  less  than  20  per  cent;  on  four  of  the 
eighty-eight  items  existing  rates  are  bound;  and  on  the  remaining  twenty-one 
existing  duty-free  entry  is  bound  in  each  case. 

The  reductions  in  existing  rates  affect  many  commodities,  among  those  of 
prime  importance  to  Canada  being:  cattle,  cream,  seed  potatoes,  clover  and 
grass  seeds,  hay,  turnips,  maple  sugar,  frozen  halibut  and  salmon,  certain  fresh 
lake  fish,  pickled  or  salted  salmon,  smoked  herring,  lumber  and  timber,  pulp- 
board  in  rolls  for  wallboard,  acetic  acid,  whisky,  patent  leather,  and  harness 
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and  saddlery  leather.  The  continuance  of  the  present  free  entry  of  a  number  of 
the  leading  exports  of  the  Dominion,  such  as  newsprint,  wood-pulp,  pulp  woods, 
shingles,  gypsum,  and  lobsters  is  assured. 

The  following  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  affected  by  these  concessions 
according  to  the  United  States  trade  returns  for  the  calendar  years  1929  and 
1934:— 


affected 
27 

1929 
$  44,000.000 

1934 
$  23,400,000 
700,000 
2,800,000 
3,600,000 
200,000 
6,600,000 
111.200,000 

11 
11 
13 
1 
4 

6,100,000 
20,000,000 
8,400,000 
200,000 
8,400,000 
220,700,000 

21 

88 
from 

$307,800,000 
$503,000,000 

$148,500,000 
$227,000,000 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  in  Calendar  Year  1929  compared 
with  Calendar  Year  1934  °f  Articles  Subject  to  Concessions 

No.  of  Items 

Extent  of  Concession 

50  per  cent  reduction  

40  to  49  per  cent  reduction  . . 
30  to  39  per  cent  reduction  . . 
20  to  29  per  cent  reduction  .  . 
Less  than  20  per  cent  reduction  . . 

Present  rates  assured   

Free  entry  assured   

Totals  

Total  imports  into  United  Sta 
Canada   

The  United  States  has  already  concluded  trade  agreements  with  five  other 
countries  and  is  actively  negotiating  with  some  twelve  others.  The  principle 
followed  by  the  United  States  in  granting  reductions  of  duties  to  a  country  is 
to  confine  them  to  products  of  which  the  other  country  is  the  chief  supplier. 
Canada  already  receives  from  the  United  States  the  concessions  which  have 
been  granted  to  other  countries  with  the  exception  of  Cuba,  and  will  share  in 
all  reductions  arising  out  of  any  future  trade  agreements  which  the  United  States 
may  conclude.  If  the  present  trade  agreement  had  not  been  concluded,  Cana- 
dian products  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  highest  United  States  rates 
now  existing  or  which  may  be  enacted  in  the  future. 

The  reductions  in  duty  contained  in  the  trade  agreement  will  become 
effective  on  January  1,  1936,  and  the  whole  agreement  will  come  into  force  upon 
the  day  of  the  exchange  at  Ottawa  of  the  ratification  by  His  Majesty  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  December  31, 
1938  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VII,  Article  X,  and  Article  XIV  of 
the  agreement),  and  thereafter  unless  terminated  by  the  Government  of  either 
country  upon  six  months'  notice. 

The  provisions  of  Article  VII,  Article  X,  and  Article  XIV  reserve  the  right 
to  terminate  the  agreement  after  exhaustive  efforts  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  interest  in  the  event  (1)  that  the  other  country  imposes  a  quota 
on  the  importation  of  a  commodity  of  which  the  tariff  treatment  is  provided 
in  the  schedules  to  the  agreement;  (2)  that  a  wide  variation  in  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  the  two  countries  is  regarded  as  so  substantial  as  to  prejudice 
the  industries  or  commerce  of  either  country;  (3)  that,  as  a  result  of  extension 
of  the  concessions  enumerated  in  the  schedule  to  third  countries,  such  countries 
should  obtain  the  major  benefits  of  a  concession  with  consequent  unduly  large 
increase  in  importations  of  the  commodity  in  question. 

The  items  of  the  United  States  tariff  on  which  concessions  have  been  made 
to  Canada,  with  former  and  new  rates  of  duty,  are: — 
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Paragraph 
No. 


Former 
Rate 


New 
Rate 


Acetic  acid  containing  by  weight  more  than  65  per  centum 
of  acetic  acid  


Vinyl  acetate,  polymerized  or  unpolymerized,  and  syn 
thetic  resins  made  in  chief  value  therefrom,  not  specially 
provided  for  '.  


11 

29 
52 
71 

201  (a) 
203 

203 


203 


Synthetic  resins  made  in  chief  value  from  vinyl  acetate,  not 
specially  provided  for  


Cobalt  oxide  

Sperm  oil,  crude  

Acetylene  black,  dry  or  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  or 
water,  and  not  specially  provided  for  


Fire  brick,  not  specially  provided  for. 


Limestone  (not  suitable  for  use  as  monumental  or  building 
stone),  crude,  or  crushed  but  not  pulverized  


Lime,  not  specially  provided  for. 


Hydrated  lime. 


207 
209 


214 


Crude  feldspar. 


Talc,  steatite  or  soapstone:  Ground,  washed,  powdered  or 
pulverized  (except  toilet  preparations),  valued  at  not 
over  $12.50  per  ton  


302  (d) 


Dead-burned  basic  refractory  material  containing  6%  or 
more  of  lime  and  consisting  chiefly  of  magnesia  and 

lime  

Note. — The  existing  customs  classification  treatment  of 
the  merchandise  described  in  this  item  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  214,  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  in  accordance  with 
the  ruling  announced  in  Treasury  Decision  45041  (60 
Treasury  Decisions  114)  shall  be  continued  during  the 
effective  period  of  this  Agreement. 

Ferromanganese  containing  not  less  than  4  per  centum  of 
carbon,  on  the  metallic  manganese  contained  therein. . 


2c.  per  lb. 


6c.  per  lb.  and 

30%  ad  val. 

4c.  per  lb.  and 

30%  ad  val. 
20c.  per  lb. 

5c.  per  gal. 


20%  ad  val. 
25%  ad  val. 

5c.  per  100  lbs. 

10c.  per  100  lbs., 
including  the 
weight  of  the 
container. 

12c.  per  100 
lbs.,  includ 
the  weight  of 
the  container 

50c.  per  ton 


35%  ad.  val. 


30%  ad  val. 


l|c.  per  lb.  on 
manganese 
content. 


He  per  lb. 


3c.  per  lb.  and 
15%  ad  val. 

3c.  per  lb.  and 

15%  ad  val. 
10c.  per  lb. 

2|c.  per  gal. 


15%  ad  val. 
15%  ad  val. 

2§c.  per  100  lbs. 

7c.  per  100  lbs., 
including  the 
weight  of  the 
container. 

8c.  per  100  lbs., 
including  the 
weight  of  the 
container. 

35c.  per  ton 


25%  ad  val. 


21\%  ad 
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|c.  per  lb.,  plus 
1|  times  the 
lowest  rate  of 
ordinary  cus- 
toms duty 
provided  for 
manganese 
ore  contain- 
ing in  excess 
of  10  per  cent- 
um of  metal- 
lic manganese 
the  product 
of  any  for- 
eign country 
except  Cuba, 
at  the  time 
such  ferro- 
manganese is 
entered,  or 
withdrawn 
from  ware- 
house, for 
consumption; 
but  not  more 
than  If  cents 
per  pound. 
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Former 
Rate 


New 
Rate 


Ferro  silicon,  containing  8  per  centum  or  more  of  silicon  and 
less  than  30  per  centum   . .  

Ferrotitanium,  ferrovanadium,  and  ferrouranium  

Cooking  stoves  and  ranges,  having  as  an  essential  feature  an 
electrical  heating  element,  and  parts  thereof;  any  of  the 
foregoing,  finished  or  unfinished,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  metal,  and  not  specially  provided  for  

Timber  hewn,  sided,  or  squared,  otherwise  than  by  saw- 
ing, and  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building 
wharves;  sawed  lumber  and  timber  not  specially 
provided  for;  all  the  foregoing,  if  of  fir,  spruce,  pine, 
hemlock  or  larch.    [See  also  601  (c)  (6)]  

Provided,  That  any  of  the  foregoing  sawed  timber  and 
lumber  of  Douglas  fir  or  Western  hemlock  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption,  in  any 
calendar  year  after  1935  in  excess  of  an  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  250,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  this  provision. 

Alaple  (except  Japanese  maple),  birch,  and  beech:  Flooring 

Ice-hockey  sticks,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wood  

Maple  sugar  

Cattle  weighing  less  than  175  pounds  each  

Cattle  weighing  700  pounds  or  more  each  and  not  specially 
provided  for  

Cows  weighing  700  pounds  or  more  each  and  imported 

specially  for  dairy  purposes  

Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  in  excess  of 
the  quantities  respectively  specified  below  in  any 
calendar  year  after  1935  shall  be  subject  to  the  above 
provisions: — 

Cattle  weighing  less  than  175  pounds  each:  \  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  average  annual  total  number  of  cattle 
(including  calves)  slaughtered  in  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  years  1928  to  1932,  both  inclusive 
(51,933  head). 

Cattle  weighing  700  pounds  or  more  each  and  not  specially 
provided  for:  f  of  1  per  centum  of  the  average  annual 
total  number  of  cattle  (including  calves)  slaughtered 
in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  years  1928 
to  1932,  both  inclusive  (155,799  head). 

Cows  weighing  700  pounds  or  more  each  and  imported 
specially  for  dairy  purposes:  (20,000  head). 

Cream,  fresh  or  sour.  

Provided,  That  fresh  or  sour  cream  entered  for  consump- 
tion in  excess  of  1,500,000  gallons  in  any  calendar  year 
after  1935  shall  not  be  subject  to  this  provision. 

Cheddar  cheese  in  original  loaves  , 


Birds,  live:  Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  guineas. 

Birds,  dead,  dressed  or  undressed,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 

chickens  and  guineas  


2c.  per  lb.  on 
the  silicon 
contained 
therein. 

25%  ad  val. 


35%  ad  val. 


$1  per  1,000  ft. 
b.m. 


8%  ad  val. 
33£%  ad  val. 
6c.  per  lb. 
2§c.  per  lb. 

3c.  per  lb. 

3c.  per  lb. 


Horses,  unless  imported  for  immediate  slaughter,  valued 
at  not  more  than  $150  per  head  


56^c.  per  gal. 

7c.  per  lb.  but 
not  less  than 
35%  ad  val. 

8c.  per  lb. 
10c.  per  lb. 
$30  per  head 


l|c.  per  lb.  on 
the  silicon 
contained 
therein. 

15%  ad  val. 


25%  ad  val. 


50c.  per  1,000 
ft.  b.m. 


4%  ad  val. 
20%  ad  val. 
4c.  per  lb. 
If o]  per  lb. 

2c.  per  lb. 

l^c.  per  lb. 


35ci.  per  gal. 

i       •,  ,". 

5c.  per  lb.  but 
not  less  than 
25%  ad  val. 

4c.  per  lb. 
6c.  per  lb. 
$20  per  head 
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Former 
Rate 


New 
Rate 


Fish,  fresh  or  frozen  (whether  or  not  packed  in  ice),  whole, 
or  beheaded  or  eviscerated  or  both,  but  not  further 
advanced  (except  that  the  fins  may  be  removed): 

Halibut  

Salmon  

Swordfish  (not  including  naturally  or  artificially 

frozen  swordfish)  

Eels  

Chubs,  fresh-water  mullet  (catostomus),  jacks,  lake  trout, 
saugers,  tullibees,  whitefish,  and  yellow  pike  


Fish,  pickled  or  salted  (except  fish  packed  in  oil  or  in  oil 
and  other  substances  and  except  fish  packed  in  air-tight 
containers  weighing  with  their  contents  not  more  than 
15  pounds  each): 

Salmon  

Alewives  in  bulk  or  in  immediate  containers  weigh- 
ing with  their  contents  more  than  15  pounds  each. . 

Smoked  herring  (except  herring  packed  in  oil  or  in  oil  and 
other  substances  and  except  herring  packed  in  air-tight 
containers  weighing  with  their  contents  not  more  than 
15  pounds  each): 

Hard  dry-smoked,  when  whole  or  beheaded,  but 

not  further  advanced  

Boned,  whether  or  not  skinned  


Razor  clams  (siliqua  patula)  packed  in  air-tight  containers 

Hulled  oats,  unfit  for  human  consumption  

Wheat,  unfit  for  human  consumption  


Bran,  shorts,  by-product  feeds  obtained  in  milling  wheat  or 
other  cereals  


Mixed  feeds,  consisting  of  an  admixture  of  grains  or  grain 
products  with  oil  cake,  oil-cake  meal,  molasses,  or  other 
feedstuff  s  


Screenings,  scalpings,  chaff,  or  scourings  of  wheat,  flaxseed, 
or  other  grains  or  seeds:  Unground,  or  ground  , 


Cereal  breakfast  foods,  and  similar  cereal  preparations,  by 
whatever  name  known,  processed  further  than  milling, 
and  not  specially  provided  for.  


Apples,  green  or  ripe  

Strawberries  in  their  natural  condition  or  in  brine. 


Blueberries,  prepared  or  preserved,  or  frozen,  but  not  m 
brine  and  not  dried,  desiccated  or  evaporated,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  , 


Cherries  in  their  natural  state. 


Grass  seeds  and  other  forage  crop  seeds: 

Alfalfa  

Alsike  clover  

Sweet  clover  

Timothy  

Bluegrass  


green  or  unripe,  when  imported  and  entered  for  con- 
sumption during  the  period  from  July  1  to  September  30 
inclusive,  in  any  year  


White  or  Irish  seed  potatoes,  certified  by  a  responsible 
officer  or  agency  of  a  foreign  Government  in  accordance 
with  the  official  rules  and  regulations  of  that  Govern 
ment  to  have  been  grown  and  approved  especially  for  use 
as  seed,  in  containers,  marked  with  the  foreign  Govern 
ment's  official  certified  seed  potato  tags,  when  entered 
for  consumption  during  the  period — 

From  December  1  to  the  last  day  of  the  following 
February,  inclusive,  in  any  years  

8306—2 


.  per  lb. 
.  per  lb. 


2c.  per  lb. 
lc.  per  lb. 

lc.  per  lb. 


25%  ad.  val. 

l|c.  per  lb.  net 
weight 


\\c.  per  lb. 
3c.  per  lb. 

23%  ad  val. 

16c.  per  bushel 

of  32  lbs. 
10%  ad  val. 


10%  ad  val. 


10%  ad  val. 


10%  ad  val. 


20%  ad  val. 

25c.  per  bushel 

of  50  lbs. 
ljc.  per  lb. 


35%  ad  val. 
2c.  per  lb. 

8c.  per  lb. 
8c.  per  lb. 
4c.  per  lb. 
2c.  per  lb. 
5c.  per  lb. 


3 -9c.  per  lb. 


75c.  per  100  lbs 


lc.  per  lb. 
l^c.  per  lb. 

l|c.  per  11). 
\c.  per  lb. 

lc.  per  lb. 


20%  ad  val. 

fc.  per  lb.  net 
weight 


|c.  per  lb. 
l^c.  per  lb. 

15%  ad  val. 

8c.  per  bushel 

of  32  lbs. 
10%  ad  val. 


10%  ad  val. 

10%  ad  val. 
10%  ad  val. 

15%  ad  val. 

15c.  per  bushel 

of  50  lbs. 
fc.  per  lb. 

25%  ad  val. 
lc.  per  lb. 


4c.  per  lb. 
4c.  per  lb. 
2c.  per  lb. 
lc.  per  lb. 
2|c.  per  lb. 


2c.  per  lb. 


60c.  per  100  lbs. 
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From  March  1  to  November  30,  inclusive,  in  any 

year  

Provided,  That  such  potatoes  entered  for  consumption  in 
excess  of  an  aggregate  quantity  of  750,000  bushels  of  60 
pounds  each  in  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  on 
December  1  in  any  year  shall  not  be  subject  to  this 
provision. 

Turnips  and  rutabagas  

Hay  

Whiskey  of  all  types  and  classes  

Provided,  That  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any 
whiskey  consisting  in  whole  or  in  any  part  of  distilled 
spirits  which  have  not  been  aged  in  wooden  containers 
at  least  four  years  prior  to  the  date  the  whiskey  is 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption. 

Pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wallboard, 
not  plate  finished,  supercalendered  or  friction  calen- 
dered, laminated  by  means  of  an  adhesive  substance, 
coated,  surface  stained  or  dyed,  lined  or  vat-lined,  em- 
bossed, printed,  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner,  nor  cut  into  shapes  for  boxes  or  other  articles 
and  not  specially  provided  for  

Pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wallboard, 
surface  stained  or  dyed,  lined  or  vat-lined,  embossed, 
or  printed  

Lacrosse  sticks  

Ice  skates  and  parts  thereof  

Leather  (except  leather  provided  for  in  sub-paragraph  (d) 
of  paragraph  1530),  made  from  hides  or  skins  of  cattle  of 
the  bovine  species: — 

(3)  Leather  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  harness 
or  saddlery  

(4)  Patent  leather,  rough,  partly  finished,  or  finished, 
or  cut  or  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  into  uppers, 
vamps,  or  any  forms  or  shapes  suitable  for  conversion 
into  boots,  shoes,  or  footwear  

Pipe  organs  or  pipe  organ  player  actions  and  parts  thereof 
especially  designed  and  constructed  for  installation  and 
use  in  a  particular  church,  or  in  a  particular  public 
auditorium  at  which  it  is  not  customary  to  charge  an 
admission  fee,  which  are  imported  for  that  specific 
use,  and  which  are  so  installed  and  used  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  importation  

Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  

Agricultural  implements:  Plows,  tooth  or  disk  harrows, 
headers,  harvesters,  reapers,  combination  harvesting 
and  threshing  machines,  agricultural  drills  and  planters, 
mowers,  horse-rakes,  and  cultivators,  whether  in  whole 
or  in  parts,  including  repair  parts  

Asbestos,  unmanufactured,  asbestos  crudes,  fibres,  stucco, 
and  sand  and  refuse  containing  not  more  than  15  per 
centum  of  foreign  matter  

Calcium:  Cyanamid  or  lime  nitrogen  

Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore  

Sodium  cyanide  

Crude  artificial  abrasives,  not  specially  provided  for  

Furs  and  fur  skins,  not  specially  provided  for,  undressed: 
Mink,  beaver,  muskrat  and  wolf  

Wood  pulp:  Mechanically  ground  and  soda,  unbleached  or 
bleached;  and  sulphite,  bleached  

Nickel  ore,  nickel  matte,  and  nickel  oxide  

Plaster  rock  (including  anhydrite)  and  gypsum,  crude  

Note. — The  existing  customs  classification  treat- 
ment of  gypsum  which  has  been  broken  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  its  shipment  to  the  United  States, 
as  "crude"  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
published  as  Treasury  Decision  45725  (61  Treasury  De- 
cisions 1215),  shall  be  continued  during  the  effective 
period  of  this  agreement. 


Former 
Rate 


75c.  per  100  lbs 


25c.  per  100  lbs. 

$5  per  ton  of 

2,000  lbs. 
$5.00  per  proof 

gal. 


10%  ad  val. 


30%  ad  val. 
30%  ad  val. 
20%  ad  val. 


Yl\%  ad  val. 
15%  ad  val. 


35%  ad  val. 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 


New 
Rate 


45c.  per  100  lbs. 


12|c.perl001bs. 

S3  per  ton  of 

2,000  lbs. 
$2.50  per  proof 

gal. 


5%  ad  val. 


15%  ad  val. 
15%  ad  val. 
15%  ad  val. 


10%  ad  val. 
10%  ad  val. 


25%  ad  val. 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 
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Paragraph 
No. 


Former 
Rate 


New- 
Rate 


1756 


1760 


1761 

1761 

1761 
1772 
1803  (1) 


1803  (2) 


1804 


1805 

601(c)(6) 
Revenue 
Act  of  1932 


Sea  herring  and  smelts,  fresh  or  frozen,  whether  or  not 
packed  in  ice,  and  whether  or  not  whole  

Shingles  of  wood  

Provided  that  the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to 
limit  the  total  quantity  of  red  cedar  shingles  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption, during  any  given  half  of  any  calendar  year 
to  a  quantity  not  exceeding  25  per  centum  of  the  com- 
bined total  of  the  shipments  of  red  cedar  shingles  by 
producers  in  the  United  States  and  the  imports  of  such 
shingles  during  the  preceding  half  year. 

Lobsters,  fresh  or  frozen  (whether  or  not  packed  in  ice),  or 
prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner  (including  pastes 
and  sauces),  and  not  specially  provided  for  

Clams,  quahaugs,  oysters  (except  seed  oysters),  and  crabs, 
fresh  or  frozen  (whether  or  not  packed  in  ice) ,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  

Scallops,  fresh  but  not  frozen  (whether  or  not  packed  in  ice) 

Standard  newsprint  paper  

Timber  hewn,  sided,  or  squared,  otherwise  than  by  saw- 
ing, and  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building 
wharves;  sawed  lumber  and  timber,  not  further  manu- 
factured than  planed,  and  tongued  and  grooved;  all 
the  foregoing,  if  not  of  balsa  or  teak,  and  not  specially 
provided  for.    [See  also  601  (c)  (6)]  

Logs,  timber,  round,  unmanufactured;  pulp  woods;  fire- 
wood, handle  bolts,  shingle  bolts;  and  laths;  all  the 
foregoing,  not  cabinet  woods,  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  

Posts,  railroad  ties,  and  telephone,  trolley,  electric-light, 
and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods  

Pickets,  palings,  hoops,  and  staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds. . . . 

Lumber,  rough  or  planed  or  dressed  on  one  or  more  sides, 
except  flooring  made  of  maple  (except  Japanese  maple), 
birch,  and  beech  

Provided,  That  from  and  after  the  time  when  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  sawed  Douglas  fir  and  Western  hem- 
lock timber  and  lumber  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption,  in  any  calendar  year  after 
1935  exceeds  250,000,000  feet,  board  measure  (deter- 
mined in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph  401,  Tariff 
Act  of  1930),  the  foregoing  provision  shall  not  be  in 
effect  in  respect  of  sawed  timber  and  lumber  of  Douglas 
fir  and  Western  hemlock  during  the  remainder  of  such 
year. 

Provided  further,  That  no  article  described  in  paragraph 
401,  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  of  a  kind  which  is  being  classified 
under  section  601  (c)  (6),  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  on  the 
day  of  the  signature  of  this  Agreement  but  is  thereafter 
excluded  from  such  classification  pursuant  to  a  final 
judicial  decision  in  which  the  Treasury  Department 
acquiesces,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
IV  of  this  Agreement  or  any  provision  of  this  Schedule; 
but  the  total  duties,  taxes,  and  other  exactions  hereafter 
imposed  on  or  in  connection  with  the  importation  of 
any  such  article  shall  not  exceed  the  total  which  would 
have  accrued  if  such  article  had  not  been  excluded  from 
such  classification. 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 

Free 

Free 
Free 


$3  per  1,000 
ft.b.m. 


Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 

Free 

Free 
Free 


$1.50  per  1,000 
ft.b.m. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  POTATO  MARKETING  SITUATION  IN  CUBA 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  October  28,  1935. — Cuba,  lying  slightly  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  cannot  produce  potatoes  in  the  abundance  found  in  more  northly  lati- 
tudes, while  the  nature  of  the  soil  renders  it  impossible  to  develop  seed  from 
the  domestic-grown  varieties.  Thus  for  a  long  period  imports  of  both  seed  and 
table  potatoes  have  been  entering  the  country,  reaching  considerable  magnitude 
in  the  years  prior  to  the  general  world  depression.  While  extremely  severe  else- 
where, it  probably  did  not  cause  such  hardships  as  were  experienced  in  Cuba, 
which  for  several  years  had  been  almost  at  an  economic  standstill  owing  to  the 
calamitous  fall  in  sugar  prices  in  1921  and  the  continued  market-bottom  prices 
in  the  following  years  before  the  depression  became  world-wide.  Thus,  with  the 
added  incubus  of  internationally  low  buying  power  and  depressed  trade,  the 
position  of  Cuba  as  a  purchaser  from  1930  onward  became  precarious.  This  was 
reflected  in  many  indices  of  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  while  in  the 
latter  field  the  imports  of  potatoes  generally  showed  a  decline  of  60  per  cent 
between  1929  and  1931,  finally  falling  in  1933  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the  1929 
total.  During  the  former  period,  however,  with  a  wider  development  of  the  potato- 
growing  industry,  an  advance  of  about  75  per  cent  in  purchases  of  seed  potatoes 
is  recorded,  and  by  the  end  of  1934  this  advance,  after  a  relapse  below  the  1929 
level,  was  augmented  to  about  25  per  cent  above  the  imports  in  the  earlier  years. 
Prospects  for  1935  indicate  a  further  increase. 

GOVERNMENT  POLICIES 

(a)  Credit  and  Exchange. — Despite  the  financial  vicissitudes  through  which 
Cuba  has  passed  during  the  past  decade,  due  to  low  sugar  prices  and  super- 
abundant crops  causing  a  general  economic  depression  complemented  by  that 
experienced  elsewhere,  her  financial  policies  have  reflected  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  the  conditions  in  the  United  States,  her  largest  and  almost  only  important 
market.  The  Cuban  exchange  has  followed  the  United  States  dollar  closely, 
but  during  the  present  year,  with  the  issuance  of  some  $10,000,000  in  silver  and 
silver  notes,  Cuban  currency  is  quoted  at  about  2  per  cent  below  United  States 
dollars.  This  general  financial  policy,  however,  has  not  affected  individual 
industries  in  the  country  beyond  the  slight  increase  in  price  which  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  currency  has  brought  about  for  foreign  purchases.  In 
other  respects  the  Government  of  Cuba  latterly  has  not  taken  any  monetary  or 
financial  action  which  influences  the  potato  market  of  the  republic. 

(b)  Trade  Agreements,  Tariffs,  and  Other  Restrictive  Measures. — During 
the  current  calendar  year  none  of  the  trade  agreements  or  tariff  amendments  have 
dealt  with  the  potato  imports,  and  no  other  restrictive  measures  have  been  put  into 
force.  But  the  trade  treaty  entered  into  with  the  United  States  in  August,  1934 
(the  effect  of  which,  in  so  far  as  potatoes  are  concerned,  did  not  make  itself  widely 
felt  until  this  present  year) ,  has  been  followed  by  an  almost  complete  cessation 
of  imports  of  Canadian  edible  potatoes  into  this  market;  the  market  for  seed 
potatoes  remains  free.  A  comparison  of  the  tariffs  for  the  years  immediately 
before  and  after  the  United  States— Cuban  Trade  Agreement  came  into  force 
follows: — 
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Edible  Potatoes —  Rate  to  Rate  to 

Date  of  Change                Period  when  Duty  Applied  Canada  United  States 

Per  100  Kilos  Gross 

October  20,  1927   From  June  1  to  Nov.  30   $1 . 00  80  cents 

From  Dec.  1  to  May  31   2.00  $1.60 

July  4.  1929   From  July  1  to  Oct.  31   1.50  1.20 

From  Nov.  1  to  June  30   5.00  4.00 

March  10,  1931  All  year   5.00  4.00 

September  1,  1934   From  July  1  to  Oct.  31    4.00  2.00 

(Cuban-United  States  Treaty)  From  Nov.  1  to  June  30   5.00  4.00 

Whole  Seed  Potatoes — 

Specified  varieties  imported  from  Sept.  1  to  Jan.  31  . .  . .  Free  Free 

Under  both  the  present  and  previous  tariffs,  the  higher  customs  duties  on 
edible  potatoes  imported  between  November  1  and  June  30  (which  tariff  affords 
protection  to  the  domestic  producer  whose  crop  is  harvested  during  that  period) , 
and  the  strict  supervision  by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  respect- 
ing the  proper  inspection  on  arrival  (of  all  potatoes) ,  distribution  and,  in  some 
cases,  actual  planting  of  imported  seed  potatoes  in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
sold  for  table  consumption,  constitute  the  only  restrictive  measures  adopted 
by  the  Government, 

(c)  Agricultural  Policies. — In  so  far  as  potato-growing  is  concerned,  the 
Government  plays  a  minor  part  except  for  regulations  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  potatoes  imported  into  the  country,  the  technical  advice  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  exercise  of  strict  supervision  over  the 
distribution  and  planting  of  seed  potatoes.  At  the  several  experimental  stations 
a  great  deal  of  study  is  being  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  potato  crop,  soil 
conditions,  etc.,  while  continuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  a  means  to 
combat  the  local  condition  which  prevents  Cuban  potatoes  from  being  used  the 
following  season  as  seed.  Upon  request,  Cuban  growers  are  assisted  both  by 
publications  and  personal  advice,  but  no  definite  control  or  defined  policy  is  in 
effect  beyond  the  regulatory  measures  adopted  (referred  to  in  the  foregoing), 
and  which  are  effected  on  the  grounds  of  health  and  sanitation.  The  require- 
ments in  this  regard  are  very  strict.  For  seed  potatoes  imported  into  the  country 
by  an  importer  an  application  must  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  after  due  consideration  may  issue  a  permit.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
shipment,  application  must  be  made  for  authority  to  clear  the  seed  through 
customs  and  a  permit  may  be  issued  after  inspection,  at  which  time  notice  to  the 
customs  house  may  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  advising  that 
permission  has  been  granted  for  the  admission  of  the  shipment.  Farmers  wish- 
ing to  purchase  seed  potatoes  from  importers  must  also  apply  and  obtain  per- 
mission after  a  check-up  is  made  by  the  local  Army  Post,  which,  after  approval, 
may  certify  that  the  seed  is  being  placed  in  good  ground  and  bought  for  seed- 
ing only.  When  a  farmer  wishes  to  import  direct,  he  must  apply  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  inspection  of  his  propertv  by  one  of  their  potato  experts 
after  due  verification  of  bona  fides  is  given  by  the  local  Army  Post.  After  a 
satisfactory  report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  made  by  the 
inspector,  the  same  procedure  for  importation  is  followed  as  for  an  importer. 

During  August  of  1934  a  moratorium  on  land  debts  was  declared,  as  with 
the  long-existent  low  sugar  prices  small  as  well  as  large  land-holders  were 
unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  While  this  measure  was  intended  to  be  of  a 
temporary  nature,  its  effect  has  been  widespread  and,  with  the  important 
advance  in  prices  for  sugar  during  1935,  land-owners  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  considerable  respite.  This  has  extended  to  potato  producers  who  like- 
wise have  been  assisted  by  the  moratorium  law.  Accordingly,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  with  a  relief  from  the  debt  burden,  increased  plantings 
will  take  place  for  the  next  several  years,  although  importers  perhaps  will  be 
rather  stringent  with  credit.  During  1935  a  proposal,  based  on  an  investigation 
and  report  of  an  economist  from  the  United  States,  has  been  placed  before  the 
Government  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
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Bank.  It  is  proposed  to  tax  sugar  mills  to  obtain  capitalization  and  initial 
operating  costs,  while  the  bank,  being  of  a  national  character,  will  be  supported 
by  the  Government.  Although  primarily  for  the  assistance  of  growers  of  sugar- 
cane, it  is  suggested  that  the  bank  would  aid  all  agriculturists,  including  potato 
growers. 

NATIONAL  PRODUCTION 

All  potatoes  produced  in  Cuba  are  for  domestic  consumption,  while  all 
imports  of  both  seed  and  edible  potatoes,  during  the  past  several  years,  have 
been  grown  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Seed  potatoes  enter  Cuba  between 
September  1  and  May  30,  when  the  local  planting  takes  place.  Two  crops  are 
harvested  annually.  The  first,  which  is  planted  from  the  end  of  September 
until  the  middle  of  December,  usually  consists  of  Red  Bliss  seed,  one  of  the  most 
popular  types  on  this  market;  the  marketing  of  this  crop  commences  about 
the  middle  of  January.  White  Irish  Cobbler  and  Green  Mountain,  which  com- 
prise the  majority  of  seed  potatoes  for  the  second  crop,  are  planted  from  the 
middle  of  January  to  early  March  ;  the  harvesting  is  done  during  April  and 
May.  Average  yields  are  roughly  estimated  on  a  basis  of  7  to  1,  but  during 
the  1935  crop  year  (September,  1934,  to  May,  1935,  inclusive)  almost  a  50-per- 
cent crop  failure  took  place  as  the  yield  was  only  about  4  to  1.  This  reduction 
is  attributed  to  two  main  factors,  namely:  unfavourable  weather  (90  per  cent 
cause)  and  poor  seed  (10  per  cent  cause).  With  an  estimated  planted  area  for 
the  1935  crop  of  126,000  cordones  (about  12,900  acres),  the  yield  should  have 
been  about  70,000  metric  tons;  actually  there  were  but  36,000  metric  tons  har- 
vested. The  estimates  for  the  1936  crop  show  a  planted  area  of  150,000  cor- 
dones (approximately  15,375  acres),  giving  a  yield  of  60,000  metric  tons  or 
150,000  barrels  of  150-pounds  net,  or  a  yield  of  6  to  1. 

The  province  of  Havana  is  the  leading  producer  of  potatoes  in  Cuba,  with 
the  area  about  Giiines  (a  town  about  50  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Havana) 
the  centre  of  the  growing  industry.  To  a  much  lesser  degree  the  other  five  prov- 
inces produce  potatoes,  but  the  total  production  in  1935  was  not  more  than  about 
25  per  cent  of  that  from  Havana  province.  Near  to  the  city  of  Havana  is  an 
area  known  as  "tierra  seca"  (dry  land),  which  is  an  important  district  for  potato 
raising.  It  frequently  happens  that  when,  owing  to  a  superabundance  of 
moisture  about  Giiines,  resulting  in  poor  crops,  those  in  "  tierra  seca "  are 
abundant,  and  vice  versa.  Cultivation  often  carries  with  it  the  additional 
burden  of  irrigation,  as  many  cultivators  attribute  the  uneven  rainfalls  and 
frequent  droughts  which  have  taken  place  in  many  districts  to  wholesale 
deforestation.  This  irrigation,  although  rather  primitive,  is  fairly  effective: 
water  is  pumped  from  wells  (usually  by  hand)  and  led  into  the  fields  either  by 
pipe-line  or  wooden  troughs.  The  continuous  application  of  sprays  is  necessary 
to  keep  down  blight,  which  is  fairly  prevalent,  while  fertilizer  is  used  wherever 
the  grower  has  the  means  to  afford  it,  or  the  importer  distributes  it,  as  is  done  in 
some  cases,  obtaining  his  payment  after  the  harvest.  There  are  possibilities  for 
considerable  expansion,  but  under  the  present  economic  condition  of  the  majority 
of  the  growers  it  is  hardly  likely  that  much  of  an  advance  will  be  made  within 
the  next  year  or  two 

Plantings. — Total  plantings  for  the  six  provinces  and  their  y:elds  for  the 
1935  crop  year  were  as  follows: — 


Red  Type  White  Type 

Province                            Planted    Harvested  Planted  Harvested 

Quantities  in  Barrels  or  Bags  of  150  Pounds  Net 

Pinar  del  Rio                                            1,450          7.250  1,564  4.692 

Havana                                                   58,798       293.990  42,624  127.872 

Matanzas                                                  5,154         25.770  2.613  7.839 

Santa  Clara                                              2,931         14,655  644  1.932 

Camagiiey                                                 3,045         15.225  1.561  4.683 

Oriente                                                     5,544         27,720  868  2,604 


Total..   76,922       384.610       49.874  149,622 


Total  planted,  126,796;  total  harvested,  534,232  barrels  or  bags. 
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With  the  disastrous  returns  from  the  1935  crop,  it  was  considered  likely  in 
the  earlier  months  of  this  year  that  seed  imports  would  be  somewhat  curtailed 
during  this  autumn  and  winter  on  account  of  the  inclination  of  importers  to 
restrict  credit  to  the  utmost,  particularly  as  prices  did  not  firm.  Concurrently 
with  that  market  position,  wages  and  other  services  and  imported  materials, 
including  fertilizers  and  disinfectants,  showed  advances  without  an  attendant 
improvement  in  financial  returns.  The  opinion  of  importers  seems  to  have 
changed  somewhat,  for  despite  the  restricted  credit  to  growers  at  the  present 
time,  they  anticipate  larger  imports  this  season.  The  survey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  to  land  to  be  under  cultivation  for  potato  planting  bears 
out  this  view. 

The  estimate  of  growers  that  $15  per  barrel  (150  pounds  net)  of  seed  potatoes 
is  required  for  planting  and  marketing  costs  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
planters.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1641:  July  13,  1935.) 
The  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  growers  of  such  costs  is  indicated  in  a  con- 
sideration of  estimated  crop  returns;  a  yield  of  from  four  to  seven  barrels 
(depending  upon  the  crop  at  harvest  time)  at  prices  between  $2  and  $2.25 
(about  average  for  the  1935  crop)  per  bag  of  100  pounds  would  gross  from 
$12-$13.50  to  $21-$23.67.  It  is  patent  therefore  that,  unless  crops  are  greater 
than  the  average  for  1935  (4  to  1),  or  prices  higher,  there  is  little  profit,  if  any, 
accruing  to  the  grower  who,  in  a  great  many  cases,  obtains  his  potatoes  from 
the  importer  or  merchant  against  payment  at  the  time  of  marketing. 

IMPORTS 

For  many  years  imports  from  Canada  were  the  dominating  factor  in  the 
Cuban  market.  During  the  past  half-decade.,  however,  her  position  has  been 
weakened  materially  for  edible  potatoes  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
domestic  industry  and  the  decline  in  buying  power  in  the  island  republic.  The 
United  States,  although  suffering  a  loss  of  trade  during  the  same  period,  has 
not  experienced,  largely  through  tariff  preference,  such  a  drastic  reduction  as 
the  Dominion.  Within  the  six  years  from  1929  to  1934  Canadian  exports  of 
table  potatoes  to  Cuba  fell  from  57,563,591  kilos  to  968,921  kilos,  while  those- 
from  the  United  States  fell  from  26,279,546  kilos  to  16,182,910  kilos  in  the  same 
period.  During  those  six  years  imports  of  seed  potatoes  from  both  countries 
fluctuated  considerably  as  a  result  of  the  unsettled  conditions  obtaining  in  Cuba 
and  the  low  buying  power  of  its  planters.  By  the  end  of  1932  Canada  had 
increased  her  exports  to  Cuba  by  almost  100  per  cent  over  those  of  1929,  while 
the  United  States  experienced  a  fall  of  75  per  cent,  recovering  by  the  end  of 
1934  to  about  120  per  cent  of  the  1929  position;  Canada  fell  to  the  1929  level 
in  1933  but  exceeded  it  by  over  25  per  cent  in  1934.  Canadian  seed  potatoes 
received  during  this  present  year  are  reported  to  have  arrived  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition. 

Edible  Potatoes. — The  main  volume  of  business  is  done  by  foreign  exporters 
between  July  1  and  October  31,  when  the  duty  is  lower  than  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  tariff  reduction  then  in  effect  amounts  to  50  per  cent  for  the 
United  States  and  20  per  cent  for  other  countries,  including  Canada.  This 
preference  in  favour  of  the  United  States  became  effective  after  the  United 
States — Cuba  Trade  Treaty  of  August,  1934,  and  has  been  largely  instrumental 
in  preventing  the  entry  of  edible  potatoes  into  Cuba  during  this  period  from  any 
other  country.  Although  the  Canadian  exports  of  edible  potatoes  were  falling 
rapidly  prior  to  the  treaty,  after  its  promulgation  the  market  in  1934  practically 
disappeared.  Imports  from  the  United  States  up  to  the  end  of  October  are 
estimated  at  18,000,000  kilos.  This  total  constitutes  an  advance  of  about  12 
per  cent  over  the  whole  of  1934  and  a  300  per  cent  increase  over,  1933,  and  is 
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partially  due  to  the  Cuban  crop  failure  during  the  1934-35  season.  During  the 
growing  and  harvesting  season  last  winter  some  edible  potatoes  were  imported 
from  the  United  States  despite  the  higher  duty.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this 
trade  will  continue  during  the  coming  winter  months,  but  it  should  not  reach 
the  proportions  attained  last  year  in  view  of  the  expected  increased  domestic 
plantings,  unless  a  very  much  lowered  price  is  received  for  the  domestic  varieties 
than  is  anticipated  by  the  trade. 

Seed  Potatoes. — Canada  and  the  United  States  are  the  sole  exporters  of  seed 
potatoes  to  Cuba.  Figures  for  the  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934  (see  table  below) 
indicate  the  greater  preference  which  Cuban  planters  have  for  the  Canadian 
varieties  which  are  produced  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Unlike  the  position 
with  respect  to  edible  potatoes,  all  countries  receive  the  same  tariff  treatment, 
as  seed  potatoes  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
October,  1935  (which  completes  only  the  very  beginning  of  the  importing 
season) ,  imports  totalled  7,250  barrels  of  150  pounds  net  from  the  United  States, 
and  26,652  barrels  of  150  pounds  net  from  Canada.  During  September  United 
States  shippers  are  able,  on  account  of  earlier  crop  maturity  and  perhaps  better 
facilities  for  rapid  handling,  to  sell  large  quantities,  but  during  the  subsequent 
months  of  the  planting  season  (when  the  main  volume  of  business  is  done)  the 
relative  position  of  Canadian  exports  is  greatly  increased. 

The  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Cuban  potato  market  during 
recent  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  imports  for  both  seed  and  edible 
potatoes  for  the  years  1929  and  1931-34  (figures  for  1930  are  not  available) : — 

IMPORTS  OF  POTATOES  INTO  CUBA  FOR  THE  YEARS   1929  AND  1931  TO  1934 


From  United  States  From  Canada  FVom  all  Countries* 

1929—  Edible  Seed  Total  Edible  Seed  Total  Edible  Seed  Total 

Kilos   26,270,546  548,181  26.818,727  57,563,591  7,500,859  65,064,450  86,262,649  8,053,690  94,316,339' 

$   1,287,949  29,662  1,317,611  1,909,247  316,756  2,226,003  3,244,935  346,518  3,591,353 

1931 — 

Kilos   7,736.979  102,398  7,839,377  11,211,100  12,200,801  25,411,901  18,970,542  12,303,199  31,273,741 

$   205,854  5,742  211,596  142,418  465,887  628,305  348,517  491,629  840,146 

1932— 

Kilos   8,975,204  125,598  9,100,802  3,106.226  14,292,379  17,398,605  12,081,430  14,417,977  26,499'407 

$   181,621  6,145  187,766  43,786  335,248  379,034  225,407  341,393  566,300 

1933  

Kilos   6,249,332  371,222  6,620,551  4,557.060  7,141,053  11,698.113  10,806.392  7,512,275  18,318,667 

$   218,552  14,156  232,708  111,734  213,497  325,231  330,286  227,653  557,939 

1934— 

Kilos   16,182,910  645,939  16,828,849  968,921  9,489,137  10,458,058  17,151,831  10,135,076  27,286,907 

$   319,197  23,079  342,276  21,983  305,828  327,811  341,180  328,907  670,087 


*  In  1929  imports  of  potatoes  into  Cuba  from  other  countries  than  the  United  States  and  Canada  totalled 
2,433,162  kilos  ($47,839),  of  which  table  potatoes  accounted  for  2,428,512  kilos  ($47,739),  and  seed  potatoes  for 
4,650  kilos  ($100).  There  are  no  statistics  for  1930,  but  in  1931,  22,463  kilos  of  potatoes  were  imported  ($245), 
all  of  them  edible.    In  the  subsequent  years  all  the  importations  were  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  general  situation  for  both  types  of  potatoes  may  be  summed  up  in  this 
way:  Canada  now  occupies  the  place  formerly  held  by  the  United  States  as  a 
supplier  of  seed  potatoes,  largely  on  the  ground  of  quality  and  of  their  condition 
on  arrival;  in  the  case  of  edible  potatoes,  domestic  plantings  and  the  tariff 
preference  accorded  to  the  United  States  have  practically  eliminated  Canadian 
competition. 

QUALITY  AND  GRADE 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  quality  of  seed  potatoes  entering  Cuba  from 
Canada  is  considered  the  standard  for  this  market,  while  the  various  types  pro- 
duced there,  such  as  Red  Bliss  No.  1  and  No.  2,  White  Irish  Cobbler,  and  Green 
Mountain  of  the  same  grades,  are  particularly  in  demand.  Late  in  the  1934-35 
season,  following  successful  experiments  at  the  Cuban  Government's  Experi- 
mental Farms,  another  type  known  as  the  Never-Rot  (locally  called  the* 
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"  Presidente  ")  was  imported  from  New  Brunswick  for  the  first  time.  This 
seed  gave  excellent  results,  yielding  a  crop  of  7  to  1  as  a  minimum  as  compared 
with  the  national  average  for  all  types  of  4  to  1.  As  a  result  importers  expect 
a  fair  increase  of  imports  of  this  type  despite  its  price  premium  during  the  cur- 
rent crop  year.  For  edible  potatoes,  the  above  types  in  grades  1  and  2  from 
the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York  (Long  Island)  are  preferred. 

PRICES  OF  CANADIAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  POTATOES 

Ruling  prices  between  September  1  and  October  8,  1935,  for  both  edible  and 
seed  potatoes  show  a  general  advance  over  comparative  prices  in  1934,  those  for 
October  24  of  that  year  being  used  as  typical  of  the  first  two  months  of  the  1934 
autumn  importing  season: — 

Seed  Potatoes-  1934  1935 

Red  Bliss  No.  1   $3.00  $3.50  to  $3.75 

Red  Bliss  No.  2    2.75  3.25  to  3.50 

Never-Rot  ("Presidente")     3.75 

Above  prices  are  c.i.f.  Havana  per  barrel  of  150  pounds  net;  all  shipments  from 
Canada. 

United  States  quotations  on  first-grade  potatoes  during  the  present  season 
have  been  from  $3.50  to  $3.60  c.i.f.  Havana  per  barrel  of  150  pounds  net,  while 
those  for  1934  were  about  the  same  as  those  quoted  from  Canada. 

Edible  Potatoes—  1934  1935 

Grade  No.  1   $1.20       An  average  of 

Grade  No.  2   0.90  $1.85 

All  prices  are  c.i.f.  Havana  per  bag  of  100  pounds  for  potatoes  from  the  United 
States,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  (Long  Island)  being  the  supplying 
states.  Canadian  quotations  are  not  available  for  1934;  none  have  been  im- 
ported this  present  season. 

The  Cuban  market  offers  to  first-class  producers  and  exporters  of  seed 
potatoes  of  the  varieties  enumerated  above  a  market  which,  with  the  rising 
of  the  domestic  buying  power  in  the  republic,  is  well  worth  cultivating.  It  is, 
however,  essential  that  exporters  should  be  of  good  financial  stability  and 
experienced  in  export  trade,  particularly  as  the  custom  is  to  sell  against  letters 
of  credit  and  a  general  guarantee  of  95  per  cent  soundness  of  seed.  The  Acting 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana  is  in  close  touch  with  the  potato  trade,  and  is 
in  a  position  to  assist  prospective  exporters  who  can  meet  the  conditions. 


NEW   ARGENTINE   GRAIN  ACT   AND   ELEVATOR  CONSTRUCTION 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  paper  peso  equals  42-45  cents  Canadian  at  par) 

Buenos  Aires,  October  25,  1935. — In  the  session  of  Congress  that  ended  in 
September,  the  Argentine  grain  act  was  passed  under  the  title  "  Comision 
Nacional  de  Granos  y  Elevadores  "  (National  Commission  of  Grains  and  Eleva- 
tors). The  act  creates  a  commission  of  five  members  nominated  by  the  Execu- 
tive Power,  the  president  and  one  member  of  which  represent  that  authority. 
Two  of  the  members  will  be  representative  of  the  agricultural  co-operative 
societies  and  associations  of  grain  producers,  inscribed  with  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  other  member  will  represent  the  millers. 

By  this  new  law  the  commission  is  charged  with  the  control  of  the  produc- 
tion, sale,  and  handling  of  grain  from  the  first  to  the  last  operation,  and  of  all 
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institutions  or  firms  dealing  in  grain.  The  "  Direccion  Nacional  de  Elevadores 
de  Granos  (National  Direction  of  Grain  Elevators)  is  also  abolished,  and  the 
control  and  operation  of  the  proposed  chain  of  elevators  is  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission of  Grains  and  Elevators.  The  commission  will  also  establish  the  types 
of  grain  that  may  be  produced  in  zones  to  be  determined.  The  commission  will 
be  required  to  carry  out  whatever  investigations  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  necessities  and  characteristics  of  the  grain-consuming  markets  of  the  world, 
and  to  publish  daily  all  information  of  public  interest  in  relation  to  the  grain 
trade  in  both  foreign  and  internal  markets. 

TYPES   OF  GRAIN   AND   ZONES   OF  PRODUCTION 

In  order  to  establish  the  different  types  of  grain  and  the  zones  in  which 
they  may  be  produced,  the  commission  will  be  assisted  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  such  as  the  panification  laboratories,  seed 
analysis  division,  regional  agronomists,  and  experimental  stations.  The  law 
lays  down  the  general  lines  to  be  followed  by  the  commission  when  determining 
the  types  and  zones,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

(a)  For  each  zone  one  or  more  types  of  grain  will  be  selected,  of  which  the  varieties, 
foreign  matter,  colour,  sanitary  conditions,  specific  weight,  humidity,  and  other  qualities  will 
be  grouped  together  by  grades  or  numbers. 

(b)  In  order  to  determine  the  types  the  following  characteristics  will  be  considered: 
(1)  dominating  variety  of  each  zone  and  similar  varieties  with  industrial  aptitude;  (2)  the 
weight  in  kilograms  per  100  litres  for  wheat,  humidity  and  colour  for  maize,  foreign  matter 
for  linseed;  (3)  deficiencies  of  quality  by  reason  of  extraneous  causes;  (4)  tolerance  of  other 
varieties. 

(c)  Each  type  selected  will  consist  of  a  dominating  variety  or  of  two  or  more  varieties 
of  the  same  industrial  aptitude  for  wheat,  and  of  types  uniform  in  size  and  colour  in  the 
other  grains  and  linseed. 

(oO  Limits  will  be  established  for  each  grade,  by  specific  weight  for  wheat;  by  per- 
centage of  impurities,  non-oleaginous  and  oleaginous,  stain,  frost  damage,  and  green  seed  for 
linseed;  percentage  of  humidity  and  cleanness  for  maize;  weight  and  colour  for  barley, 
oats,  and  other  grains. 

In  order  to  assist  the  commission  in  this  work,  farmers  will  be  required  to 
submit  whatever  samples  are  considered  necessary.  Once  the  types  and  grades 
are  established  the  commission  will  send  sufficient  samples  and  descriptions  of 
the  characteristics  to  the  various  grain  markets  of  the  world  and  to  the  com- 
missions of  arbitration  in  the  grain  markets,  consuls  and  other  Argentine  repre- 
sentatives abroad.  Only  the  types  and  grades  established  by  the  commission 
will  be  recognized  on  the  grain  market. 

Control  over  shipments  of  grain  is  provided  by  certificates.  The  country 
elevators  will  issue  a  provisional  certificate  on  grain  leceived,  which  will  show 
the  type,  grade,  and  other  necessary  details,  and  which  will  be  changed  for  a 
final  certificate  after  official  inspection  by  the  National  Commission  of  Grains 
and  Elevators.  Shipments  destined  for  export  will  be  granted  an  export  certifi- 
cate showing  the  name  of  ■  the  exporter,  port  of  destination,  tonnage  shipped, 
class,  zone,  type,  and  grade.  Grain  deposited  in  an  elevator  will  be  required 
to  be  delivered  against  the  presentation  of  the  certificate,  and  the  commission 
will  establish  the  method  of  payment  of  dues,  responsibility  of  the  elevator, 
date,  time  and  place  of  delivery.  Disputes  concerning  the  provisional  certificate 
will  be  settled  by  the  commission*,  whose  ruling  will  be  final. 

A  register  will  be  established  by  the  commission  in  which  every  person  deal- 
ing in  the  grain  trade  must  be  inscribed,  failing  which  no  operations  will  be 
permitted  on  the  grain  exchange  or  market,  and  no  export  permits  granted. 
Until  the  chain  of  elevators  is  in  operation,  all  export  shipments  will  be  made 
under  the  control  of  the  commission,  which  will  secure  three  sealed  samples,  and 
will  draw  up  a  -declaration  giving  the  details  required  in  the  grain  export  certifi- 
cate, and  that  will  be  signed  both  by  the  exporter  or  his  legal  representative 
and  the  commission.  The  commission  will  also  have  the  right  to  inspect  and  to 
take  samples  at  any  time  during  a  shipment  of  grain,  which  samples  will  be 
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sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  exporter.  These  inspectors,  and  the  officials  that 
will  inspect  the  grain  for  final  certificates,  will  be  part  of  the  permanent  per- 
sonnel of  the  commission;  inspectors  authorizing  the  provisional  certificates  will 
be  accredited  by  a  document  issued  by  the  commission  and  certifying  to  the 
technical  capacity  of  the  holder. 

A  final  control  is  placed  on  terminal  markets,  grain  exchanges  and  grain 
boards  by  declaring  these  under  national  jurisdiction;  at  the  same  time  the 
Executive  Power  is  authorized,  with  the  advice  of  the  commission,  to  regulate 
the  conditions  under  which  grain  transactions  may  be  made  and  to  otherwise 
control  the  operation  of  terminal  markets,  exchanges  and  grain  boards. 

Control  over  the  growing  of  grain  is  further  strengthened  by  forbidding 
farmers  or  institutions  producing  seed  of  any  new  variety  of  grain  without  the 
approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Producers  wishing  to  introduce  new 
varieties  will  be  required  to  submit  samples  for  approval,  and  if  accepted  a 
certificate  will  be  issued  recognizing  the  right  to  deal  in  the  seed;  this  certifi- 
cate will  give  details  regarding  the  grain  and  the  zones  most  suited  for  its 
development.  New  varieties  will  only  be  authorized,  however,  when  they  repre- 
sent some  advance  over  those  already  produced  in  the  country,  and  they  will 
be  grown  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  Argentine  grain,  the  law  states  that  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  carry  out  tests  of  adaption,  yield,  resistance  to 
disease,  and  seeding  seasons  of  the  different  types  of  grains,  and  will  advertise 
by  every  means  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  cultivating  varieties  that  do 
not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  world  markets.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
will  also  be  required  to  advise  the  farmers  of  the  varieties  that  should  be  sown 
in  each  region. 

The  National  Commission  of  Grains  and  Elevators  will  be  financed  by  a 
tax  up  to  one  centavo  per  quintal  (0-4245  cent  Canadian  per  220-5  pounds  at 
par)  of  grain  exported,  that  will  be  fixed  each  year  before  November  1,  and  will 
be  paid  by  the  exporter.  All  proceeds  from  the  cost  of  inspection,  dues  and 
fines  will  also  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

Finally,  the  law  establishes  fines  and  penalties  for  infractions  and  gives 
the  right  to  the  Executive  Power,  with  the  advice  of  the  commission,  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  grains  and  linseed  that  do  not  fulfill  the  conditions  established. 
It  is  further  established  that  the  Executive  Power  will  draw  up  regulations  to 
the  law  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  form  the  National  Commission  of  Grains 
and  Elevators  within  three  months  of  its  promulgation  (October  5,  1935). 

In  the  last  session  the  Senate  also  approved  a  bill  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  50,000,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of  fourteen  terminal  elevators  as 
part  of  the  plan  to  provide  the  country  with  a  complete  elevator  system.  The 
work  will  be  paid  for  by  the  funds  arising  from  exchange  profits.  The  original 
law  authorizing  the  Government  to  build  a  chain  of  elevators  provided  that  the 
work  should  be  financed  by  bond  issues.  Up  to  August  15,  1935,  the  profits 
from  exchange  had  reached  197,800,000  pesos,  from  which  advances  had  been 
made  to  the  grain  and  other  regulating  boards  and  to  defray  Government  losses 
on  exchange  remittances,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  112,000,000  pesos.  As  the 
exchange  fund  was  founded  primarily  to  guarantee  minimum  prices  for  grain, 
and  as  the  Government  had  promised  to  use  any  surplus  profit  for  the  benefit 
of  the  producers,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  use  part  of  the  balance  to 
finance  the  construction  of  the  terminal  elevators. 

Although  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  session  ended  before 
approval  could  be  secured  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  so  that  the  sum  will 
not  be  available  till  the  bill  is  finally  accepted  in  the  next  session  beginning 
in  May,  1936.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  tenders  will  be  called  for  shortly 
in  anticipation  of  the  eventual  passing  of  the  bill.  Meanwhile,  during  the 
erection  of  the  terminal  elevators,  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  450  country 
elevators,  provided  for  in  the  provisional  estimate  of  the  Grain  Elevator  Com- 
mittee, will  be  completed. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE   SHIPPING  INDUSTRY 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  4,  1935. — According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1935,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  outlook  in  the  shipping  industry,  which  has  suffered 
from  severe  depression  during  the  last  few  years. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  British  Shipping  (Assistance)  Act,  1935. 
which,  while  granting  a  subsidy,  required  a  "  real  measure  of  organization  " 
of  the  shipping  industry,  a  system  of  freight  co-operation  has  been  instituted. 
Minimum  freight  rate  schemes  have  been  agreed  and  adopted  internationally 
in  the  principal  tramp  trades,  and  active  collaboration  has  also  been  established 
between  liners  and  tramps.  These  schemes  are  under  the  control  of  the  Tramp 
Shipping  Administrative  Committee,  supported  by  sub-committees  upon  which 
are  represented  shipowners  of  the  principal  countries  concerned. 

The  result  of  these  arrangements  has  been  to  arrest  the  further  decline 
in  freight  rates,  and  to  stabilize  minimum  charges  at  levels  which  should  at 
least  cover  the  cost  of  operation.  An  arrangement  is  already  in  force  among 
the  owners  of  oil-carrying  vessels  whereby  it  is  agreed  to  refrain  from  operating 
redundant  tonnage,  and  this  has  had  the  effect  of  maintaining  oil  freights  on  a 
more  steady  basis. 

In  the  passenger-carrying  trade,  however,  it  appears  that  while  some  of 
the  lines  are  operating  with  satisfactory  results,  there  are  unfortunately  other 
cases  in  which  companies  are  receiving  no  adequate  return  for  continuing  to 
render  their  services. 

The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  laid-up  tonnage  persists.  The  figure,  which 
fell  from  12,000,000  tons  two  years  ago  to  8,000,000  tons  last  year  having  still 
further  diminished  to  5,500,000  tons. 

NEW  VESSELS 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1935,  the  Society's  classification 
was  assigned  to  280  new  vessels  of  755,314  tons  gross.  These  figures  show  an 
appreciable  increase  over  those  for  the  previous  year,  and  represent  approxi- 
mately 67  per  cent  of  the  world  tonnage  completed  during  the  period.  Of  the 
amount  quoted  above,  398,703  tons  were  constructed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  356,611  tons  abroad. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the 
tonnage  actually  completed  and  classed  in  recent  years,  and  in  1913-14  (the 
record  pre-war  period) :  — 

Steam  and       Sail  and 


Motor      Non-propelling  Total 

Year                                                            Tons  Tons  Tons 

1913-14    2.014.397  5.788  2,020.185 

1929-  30    1.804.246  3.570  1,807,810 

1930-  31    1,734,089  24,521  1,758.610 

1931-  32                                                            915,264  5.638  920,902 

1932-  33                                                            447.150  2.601  449,751 

1933-  34                                                            348.197  2.233  350,430 

1934-  35                                                            752.200  3.114  755.314 


TONNAGE  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

At  the  end  of  June,  1935,  there  were  167  vessels  of  929,038  tons  gross  under 
construction  throughout  the  world  with  a  view  to  Lloyd's  classification.  Of 
this  total  532,348  tons  were  being  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  396,690 
tons  abroad.  These  figures  represent  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage under  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  over  72  per  cent  of  the 
total  being  built  in  the  world. 
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AGGREGATE  OF  TONNAGE  CLASSED 

The  total  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  afloat  at  the  end  of  June,  1935, 
actually  holding  the  classification  of  Lloyd's  register  was  30,361,134  tons  gross, 
and  the  details  thereof  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

Great  Britain  British  Other 

and  Ireland  Dominions  Countries  .  Total 

Material  of                                                                 Gross  Gross  Gross  Gross 

Construction                   Description                     No.     Tonnage  No.  Tonnage  No.     Tonnage  No,  Tonnage 

Steel  and      Steam  and  motor                           4,296    13,128,821  530    1,362,172  3,818    15,760,731  8,644  30,251,724 

Iron         SaH                                                141         42,701  12        5,577  77        59,238  230  107,516 

Wood  and     Steam,  motor  and  sail                      4            515  2           445  2            934  8  1,894 

Total   4,441    13,172,037   544    1,368,194   3,897  15,820,903   8,882  30,361,134 

N.B.— Sailing  vessels  fitted  with  auxiliary  power  are  included  in  the  figures  shown  for  steamers  and 
motorships. 

VESSELS  BROKEN  UP,  ETC. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30  last,  515  vessels  of  1,421,001  tons  were 
broken  up.  Since  that  date  the  work  of  demolition  has  been  commenced  upon 
a  further  74  vessels  of  220,147  tons,  and  in  addition,  63  vessels  of  202,510 
tons  are  reported  as  having  been  sold  for  breaking  up,  although  actual  work 
thereon  has  not  yet  been  started.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  since  June, 
1934,  over  1,843,000  tons  of  shipping  have  been  broken  up  or  sold  for  that 
purpose.  To  this  must  be  added  321,000  tons  lost  in  consequence  of  casualty 
or  stress  of  weather,  so  that  the  total  reduction  of  tonnage  through  these  causes 
during  this  period  is  over  2,100,000  tons.  This  writing  off  of  out-of-date  or 
obsolete  vessels  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  changed  situation  of  ship- 
ping. The  main  conclusion  adduced  in  the  report  under  review  is  that  while 
there  is  room  for  considerable  expansion  before  it  can  be  said  that  the  shipping 
industry  is  once  again  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  there  would  appear  to  be 
reason  for  hoping  that  the  progress  now  being  made  is  bringing  nearer  the 
long-awaited  revival  in  world  shipping. 


CANNED  SALMON  TRADE  IN  SCOTLAND 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  30,  1935. — banned  salmon,  which  is  well  established  as 
an  article  of  diet  among  a  large  section  of  the  population,  enters  Scotland  to 
some  extent  through  Scottish  ports,  but  in  very  much  larger  quantities  over- 
land from  Liverpool  and  London.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  amount  consumed,  and  the  only  guide  to  the  trend  of  trade  is  the  experience 
of  importers  and  agents,  who  state  that  their  sales  are  increasing.  Competition 
is  keen,  and  large  supplies  are  received  from  Siberia,  Japan,  and  Alaska  as 
well  as  from  Canada.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  one-fifth  is  obtained  from 
Canada. 

As  to  variety,  Scotland  demands  a  red  salmon,  and  trading  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  that  type,  including  Canadian  sockeye.  The  most  popular 
package  is  the  half-pound  flat  tin.  One-pound  flats  have  been  sold  to  some 
extent,  but  sales  of  this  size  are  now  dwindling.  Recently  a  quarter-pound  flat 
tin  has  been  introduced  and  is  attaining  considerable  popularity.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  to  become  as  much  in  demand  as  the  half-pound  size. 

For  the  most  part  salmon  from  all  sources,  except  that  from  Alaska,  is  sold 
here  under  the  brands  and  labels  of  local  wholesalers  or  multiple  retailers.  This 
practice  is  said  to  apply  to  sockeye  salmon  without  exception,  but  only  partially 
to  pinks,  a  few  of  which  are  sold  under  packers'  labels.  There  are  several 
importers'  brands,  two  of  them  especially  well  known,  which  have  attained 
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wide  distribution  through  persistent  and  costly  advertising.  Unfortunately,  the 
proprietors  of  these  brands  are  seldom  able  to  buy  Canadian  salmon  because 
the  prices  do  not  allow  sufficient  margin  for  their  advertising  costs.  It  is  chiefly 
the  Oriental  product  that  obtains  the  benefit  of  this  advertising. 

Sales  are  effected  here  in  two  ways.  Probably  the  more  usual  selling  method 
is  through  agents  in  this  country,  but  some  of  the  largest  dealers  appoint  buying 
agents  in  the  various  centres  of  the  salmon-packing  industry. 

Current  prices  for  canned  salmon,  c.i.f.  Glasgow,  are  approximately  as  fol- 
lows per  case:  best-quality  Canadian  sockeye,  quarter-pound  flats,  35s.;  half- 
pound  flats,  55s.;  one-pound  flats,  53s.;  Canadian  pinks,  quarter-pound,  18s.; 
Siberian  pinks,  quarter-pound,  15s. 

Red  salmon  from  Japan  or  Siberia  is  not  being  quoted  just  now.  but  as 
the  pack  this  season  is  known  to  be  small,  it  is  thought  that  its  price  is  likely 
to  be  as  high  as,  or  perhaps  higher  than,  Canadian  sockeye. 


GLASGOW  HOUSING  AND  HEALTH  EXHIBITION 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  November  1,  1935. — The  Glasgow  Housing  and  Health  Exhibi- 
tion, an  annual  fixture  sponsored  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  was  held  this 
year  from  October  2  to  26  at  Kelvin  Hall.  Following  former  practice,  the 
Canadian  Exhibition  Commission  participated.  The  Canadian  section  was  occu- 
pied in  part  by  a  Canadian  Government  exhibit  comprising  a  display  of  Cana- 
dian building  materials,  a  representative  range  of  food  products,  and  photo- 
graphs of  typical  bits  of  Canadian  scenery.  The  remainder  of  the  section  was 
leased  to  Canadian  manufacturers  or  their  agents,  and  contained  displays  of 
cereals,  canned  and  packaged  foods  of  comprehensive  variety,  confectionery, 
washing  machines,  and  other  household  appliances.  There  were  eleven  indi- 
vidual exhibitors  occupying  space  in  the  Canadian  section. 

The  section  as  a  whole,  both  in  structure  and  in  arrangement  of  its  mer- 
chandise display,  presented  an  appearance  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
and  attractiveness  of  its  surroundings.  At  most  of  the  stands,  including  that 
of  the  Dominion,  samples  of  food  products  were  on  sale.  The  individual 
exhibitors  sold  samples  of  their  own  products,  while  the  Canadian  stand  had 
for  sale  a  wide  range  of  products  from  all  parts  of  Canada  and  from  a  great 
many  Canadian  manufacturers.  Selection  of  the  articles  to  be  displayed  and 
sold  at  the  Government  stand  was  limited  only  by  the  following  considerations: 
suitability  in  packaging  and  price  to  the  casual  exhibition  visitor,  appeal  in 
quality  and  other  essential  characteristics  and  availability  in  this  market. 
Within  these  limitations  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  Canadian  food  product  was 
represented  in  the  sale  of  samples,  including  such  notable  ones  as  cheese,  canned 
salmon,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  honey,  apples,  and  maple  products. 

Exhibition  visitors  evinced  particular  interest  in  the  more  novel  articles 
on  display  such  as  marshmallows,  certain  varieties  of  canned  soups  new  to  this 
market,  canned  spaghetti  in  tomato  sauce,  canned  asparagus,  and  vacuum-sealed 
coffee.  At  the  same  time  encouraging  distribution  was  obtained  for  the  more 
staple  and  familiar  foodstuffs  shown.  Exhibitors  in  the  Canadian  section 
expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  results,  which  can  only  be  judged 
by  the  number  of  samples  sold  and  inquiries  received.  At  the  Government 
stand  26,228  samples  were  sold  and  more  than  two  hundred  inquiries  as  to 
retail  sources  of  supply  were  dealt  with.  Individual  exhibitors  sold  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  samples,  and  handled  inquiries  relative  to  the  supply  of  their 
own  products.  It  is  felt,  on  the  whole,  that  consumer  interest  in  Canadian 
products,  foodstuffs  especially,  has  been  considerably  enhanced  during  the  course 
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of  this  exhibition.  Trade  inquiries,  as  distinguished  from  consumer  inquiries, 
were  not  numerous  for  the  reason  that  the  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition  is 
planned  for  the  public  as  a  whole  rather  than  for  any  group  of  traders. 

Although  the  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition  was  a  public  rather  than  a 
trade  show,  it  did  put  considerable  emphasis  on  building  materials,  and  was  of 
professional  and  business  interest  to  architects  and  builders.  Besides  numerous 
exhibits  of  building  materials  and  fittings,  there  were  five  complete  houses 
shown,  in  several  of  which  Canadian  timber  had  been  used  for  flooring,  for 
carcassing,  or  for  interior  trim. 

It  is  suggested  to  Canadian  producers  of  doors,  hardwood  flooring,  and  other 
building  materials  that  the  question  of  participation  in  the  Canadian  section 
of  the  Glasgow  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition  merits  serious  consideration  for 
next  year  and  succeeding  years. 

The  importance  of  the  exhibition  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  contained 
223  stands,  and  was  visited  by  a  large  and  representative  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Glasgow  and  vicinity.  It  is  the  most  popular  annual  exhibition  in 
Scotland. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin.  Commercial  Agent 
Wheat  Prospects  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  October  10,  1935. — Reduced  acreages  and  erratic  weather  during 
the  early  growing  period  are  almost  certain  to  result  in  the  wheat  crop  for  New 
South  Wales  for  1935-36  being  much  smaller  than  that  of  1934-35.  The  first 
estimate  made  by  the  Agricultural  Department  is  for  a  yield  of  between 
35,000,000  and  40,000,000  bushels.  On  the  higher  basis,  the  reduction  from  the 
1934-35  crop  would  be  about  9,000,000  bushels.  The  expected  yield  for  the 
season  is  reduced  to  almost  half  of  the  best  record  for  the  state,  which  was 
78,870,000  bushels  in  1932-33. 

Six  months  ago  it  was  estimated  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
clearing  the  wheat  silos  in  time  for  the  coming  harvest,  but  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  and  higher  prices  there  are  now  8,000,000  bushels  in  the  silos  compared 
with  12,000,000  bushels  at  this  time  last  year. 

October  and  November  are  generally  dry  months  and  are  therefore  critical 
periods  in  wheat-growing. 

Sydney  Rabbit  and  Hare  Skin  Market 

No  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Australia  has  so  profoundly  affected  its 
economic  development  as  the  introduction  of  the  rabbit,  and  the  cost  since  it 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  pest  is  beyond  calculation.  Besides  the  millions  of 
pounds  that  have  been  spent  in  rabbit-proof  fencing  and  the  various  ways  of 
exterminating  the  pest,  the  loss  from  the  deterioration  of  pastures  and  the  con- 
sequent lessened  output  of  wool,  live  stock,  crops,  etc.,  has  been  very  heavy. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  destruction  of  rabbits,  there  is  apparently  no  diminu- 
tion in  their  numbers. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  rabbit  and  hare  skins  in  1928-29  amounted  to 
£2,624,953  for  the  whole  of  Australia,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease;  in  1932-33  the  value  was  £430,862.  Since  that  year  the  demand  has 
been  increasing  and  at  the  moment  is  extraordinary;  prices  are  now  double 
what  they  were  this  time  last  year.  The  following  are  the  present  prices  in  pence 
per  pound:  winter,  62-69;  first  outgoings,  56-61;  second  outgoings,  48-5H; 
third  outgoings,  37-40;  racks,  29-32;  second  heavy  pelts,  69^-75;  third  heavy 
pelts,  63^-68;  fourth  heavy  pelts,  52^-59;  fifth  heavy  pelts,  46-50;  sixth  heavy 
pelts,  30-40;  lower  grades  of  heavy  pelts,  22-29.  Hare  skins  are  from  Is.  to  5s. 
per  dozen. 
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Export  of  Hardwood  Railway  Sleepers 

Railway  sleepers  cut  from  Australian  hardwoods  are  stated  to  have  an 
average  life  of  twenty-five  years,  although  under  favourable  conditions  they 
last  up  to  fifty  years.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  exports  recently.  For 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  the  total  of  912,144  was  almost  double  that 
of  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  They  are  chiefly  exported  to  New  Zea- 
land, China,  South  Africa,  and  Egypt. 

Regulation  of  Butter  Exports  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Representatives  of  the  Australian  Dairy  Produce  Board  and  the  New  Zealand 
Dairy  Control  Board  recently  met  in  conference  at  Sydney  and  came  to  an 
agreement  with  regard  to  regular  shipments  from  Australia  and  Newr  Zealand 
to  oversea  markets,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  this  season  to  prevent  those 
fluctuations  which  in  the  past  have  taken  place  to  the  detriment  of  the  industry. 

So  far  as  the  decision  to  regulate  shipments  is  concerned,  this  will  mean 
holding  back  some  of  the  butter  during  the  flush  season — which  is  the  same  in 
both  countries — thus  ensuring  a  more  satisfactory  continuity  of  supply. 

The  butter  afloat  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  market,  at  present 
comprises  623,169  boxes — 132,617  boxes  from  Australia  and  490,552  boxes  from 
New  Zealand.  This  compares  with  618,889  boxes  afloat  this  time  last  year. 
Seasonal  conditions  in  Australia  are  exceptionally  good. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SECONDARY  INDUSTRIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  September  24,  1935. — The  recent  issue  by  the  Union  Office  of 
Census  and  Statistics  of  its  Sixteenth  Annual  Census  of  Industrial  Establish- 
ments, 1932-33,  the  first  to  be  issued  since  1930.  affords  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  growth  of  secondary  industry  in  South  Africa.  Its  results,  compared  with 
that  of  the  preceding  census,  show  a  set-back  in  the  progress  of  these  industries 
as  a  result  of  the  depression,  but  during  the  past  two  years  manufacturing  has 
probably  more  than  regained  the  lost  ground.  Even  the  census  under  considera- 
tion, however,  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  no  longer  correct  to  consider  South  Africa 
simply  as  a  country  of  primary  industries.  The  manufacturing  industries  estab- 
lished in  the  Union  are  many  and  varied  and  already  provide  more  employment 
for  white  labour  than  the  much  more  widely  publicized  mining  industry,  the 
figures  being  68,981  and  35,732  respectively  during  1932-33. 

Many  of  the  factories  are  small.  For  the  purposes  of  the  census  any  estab- 
lishment employing  mechanical  power,  or  three  or  more  whole-time  hands  for 
the  preparation  of  goods  for  sale,  or  on  repair  work,  etc.,  is  regarded  as  a  factory. 
Many  too  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  commodities  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  proximity  to  the  consuming  market  or  to  the  source  of  raw  materials 
confers  such  an  overwhelming  advantage  that  the  growth  of  local  production 
was  inevitable.  But  South  Africa  has  not  escaped  the  wave  of  economic 
nationalism  that  has  swept  over  the  world,  and  it  is  a  definite  Government  policy 
to  encourage  the  development  of  local  manufacturing  by  means  of  high  tariffs 
on  finished  products  accompanied  by  low  tariffs  or  freedom  from  customs  duties 
on  raw  materials  for  South  African  manufacturers.  A  further  factor  favouring 
the  development  of  local  industry  is  the  high  railway  freight  rates  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  various  important  consuming  centres  in  the  interior.  The  net  results 
of  these  various  influences,  natural  and  artificial,  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing pages. 
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TOTAL    PRIVATE    MANUFACTURING    ESTABLISHMENTS,  1932-33 

According  to  the  1932-33  census,  there  were  7,321  private  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  Union  occupying  land  and  buildings  valued  at  £22,844,398 
and  employing  machinery,  plant,  and  tools  valued  at  £28,215,823.  They  gave 
work  to  52,073  male  and  16,908  female  Europeans  and  88,350  male  and  7,459 
female  non-Europeans,  a  total  of  164,790  persons.  The  salaries  and  wages  paid 
to  Europeans  amounted  to  £12,846,379,  and  to  non-Europeans  £4,606,909,  a  total 
of  £17,453,288.  As  regards  engines  and  motors,  secondary  industries  made  use 
of  prime  movers  of  976,407  horse-power,  and  other  engines  and  motors  of  260,988 
horse-power.  The  total  cost  of  fuel,  light,  and  power  amounted  to  £2,793,248. 
The  value  of  raw  materials  consumed  was  £39,934,747,  of  which  £23,803,434  were 
of  South  African  origin  and  £16,131,313  imported.  The  gross  value  of  the  output 
amounted  to  £80,438,286,  and  the  value  added  to  raw  materials  to  £40,503,539. 

Compared  with  1929-30,  the  peak  year,  there  was  a  very  slight  decline  in  the 
number  of  establishments  and  in  the  values  of  land  and  buildings,  and  machinery, 
plant,  and  tools.  Male  European  employees  decreased  by  7-6  per  cent,  but 
female  European  employees  increased  by  26-1  per  cent;  total  European  em- 
ployees therefore  decreased  by  only  1  •  1  per  cent.  Male  non-European  employees 
decreased  by  18  per  cent  and  female  non-European  employees  by  6-5  per  cent; 
total  non-European  employees  therefore  decreased  by  17*4  per  cent.  Total 
employment  decreased  by  10*6  per  cent.  The  relatively  insignificant  decline  in 
European  employment  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  decrease  in  non-European  employ- 
ment may  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  distinct  tendency  to  replace  non- 
Europeans  with  the  so-called  "  poor  whites  "  in  semi-skilled  occupations.  The 
increase  in  female  European  employment  is  probably  largely  due  to  expansion 
in  the  clothing  and  textile  industries  which  went  on  uninterrupted  by  the  depres- 
sion. Salaries  and  wages  paid  to  Europeans  decreased  by  14-8  per  cent,  and  to 
non-Europeans  by  29-9  per  cent  ;  total  salaries  and  wages  decreased  by  18-7  per 
cent.  The  horse-power  of  prime  movers  in  use  increased  by  20-3  per  cent,  and 
of  other  engines  and  motors  by  13-9  per  cent.  These  increases  are  probably  not 
unconnected  with  the  larger  proportion  of  Europeans  in  the  labour  force.  The 
total  value  of  raw  materials  used  decreased  by  19-3  per  cent,  but  the  value  of 
South  African  materials  decreased  by  only  9-7  per  cent,  whereas  the  value  of 
imported  raw  materials  fell  by  30-3  per  cent.  The  gross  value  of  output  declined 
by  15*8  per  cent  and  the  value  added  to  materials  by  11-9  per  cent. 

CLASSES  OF  SECONDARY  INDUSTRIES 

The  secondary  industries  of  the  Union  are  classified  into  seventeen  groups 
as  follows:  (1)  Treatment  of  Raw  Material,  the  Product  of  Agricultural  and 
Pastoral  Pursuits  (excluding  Tanning)  ;  (2)  Processes  in  Stone,  Clay,  Earthen- 
ware, and  Glass;  (3)  Working  in  Wood;  (4)  Metal,  Engineering,  Machinery, 
and  Cutlery  Works;  (5)  Preparation,  Treatment,  and  Preserving  of  Food,  Drink, 
Condiments,  and  Tobacco;  (6)  Production  of  Clothing  (excluding  Boots  and 
Shoes),  Textile  Fabrics,  and  Similar  Articles;  (7)  Books,  Paper,  Printing,  and 
Engraving;  (8)  Vehicles  (Mechanically  Propelled  and  Otherwise),  Fittings  for 
and  Parts  of;  (9)  Ship  and  Boat  Building  and  Repairing;  (10)  Furniture, 
Bedding,  and  Upholstery;  (11)  Drugs,  Chemicals  (including  Fertilizers  and 
By-products),  Paints,  Varnishes,  and  Allied  Products;  (12)  Surgical,  Dental, 
and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Apparatus;  (13)  Jewellery,  Timepieces., 
and  Plated  Ware;  (14)  Heat,  Light,  and  Power;  (15)  Leather  and  Leather- 
ware;  (16)  Building  and  Contracting;  (17)  Miscellaneous.  The  following  tabl-n 
gives  the  principal  statistics  for  private  industries  according  to  these  various 
classes  for  the  year  1932-33:— 
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Class 
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The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  table  is  the  outstanding  position  held 
by  the  industries  of  the  food  and  drink  group,  and  the  metals,  engineering 
groups.  The  former  stands  first  in  every  respect  except  in  salaries  and  wages 
paid,  in  which  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the  metals,  engineering  group.  _  The  latter 
stands  second  in  all  respects  except  in  salaries  and  wages,  in  which  it  surpasses 
the  food  and  drink  group  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  highly-skilled  male 
Europeans  among  its  employees,  and  in  number  of  establishments,  in  which  it  is 
surpassed  by  the  vehicles  group,  and  the  clothing  and  textiles  group  in  addition 
to  the  food  and  drink  group. 

SIZE  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS 

As  has  been  indicated  above,  many  of  the  establishments  recorded  are  little 
more  than  workshops.  Out  of  the  total  of  7,321  enumerated,  1,707  employ  less 
than  4  hands,  893  employ  4  hands,  2,287  from  5  to  10  hands,  1,012  from  11  to  20 
hands,  836  from  21  to  50  hands,  277  from  51  to  100  hands,  165  from  101  to  200 
hands,  69  from  200  to  300  hands,  and  75  employ  301  hands  or  more.  Some 
industries  are  as  yet  at  least  quite  definitely  in  the  hands  of  the  small  producer; 
others  are  quite  as  definitely  dominated  by  the  large  producer.  If  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  brief  analysis  an  establishment  employing  up  to  twenty  hands  be 
regarded  as  small,  from  21  to  100  hands  as  medium-sized,  and  over  100  hands  as 
large,  the  total  employment  provided  by  the  various  classes  of  industries  is  divided 
between  these  three  arbitrary  groups  as  follows: — 

Raw  materials  

Stone,  clay,  etc  

Wood  

Metals,  engineering  

Food,  drink,  etc  

Clothing,  textiles,  etc  

Books,  printing,  etc  

Vehicles,  etc.  

Shipbuilding,  etc  

Furniture,  etc  

Chemicals,  etc  

Surgical  instruments,  etc  

Jewellery,  etc  

Heat,  light  and  power  ..  

Leather  and  leatherware  

Building  and  contracting  

Miscellaneous  

All  private  industries  

It  will  be  seen  that  the  industries  of  the  metals  and  engineering;  chemicals; 
heat,  light,  and  power;  and  leather  and  leatherware  groups  are  to  a  large  extent 


Small 

Medium 

Large 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

21 

53 

26 

15 

37 

48 

25 

56 

19 

12 

19 

69 

26 

26 

48 

22 

32 

47 

25 

31 

44 

78 

14 

8 

21 

79 

27 

44 

29 

12 

25 

63 

100 

41 

59 

11 

12 

77 

8 

21 

71 

35 

43 

22 

31 

19 

50 

23 

28 

49 
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organized  on  the  basis  of  large-scale  production:  the  stone  and  clay,  food  and 
drink,  clothing  and  textiles,  books  and  printing,  and  miscellaneous  groups  have 
a  considerable  proportion  of  large  establishments:  and  the  remaining  industries 
are  as  yet  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  small  producers. 


RACES,  SALARIES  AND  WAGES,  AND  OUTPUT  OF  EMPLOYEES 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Union  have  to  a  considerable  extent 
been  built  up  on  the  basis  of  non-European  labour,  native,  Asiatic,  and  other 
coloured.  Some  industries,  of  course,  depend  on  it  to  a  larger  degree  than  others. 
Such  labour  is  cheap  from  the  point  of  view  of  money  wages,  but  the  efficiency 
of  non-European  labour  is  low.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of 
European  and  non-European  employees,  the  average  salaries  and  wages  paid  to 
European  employees  only  and  to  all  employees,  and  the  average  value  added  to 
materials  by  the  process  of  manufacture  per  head  of  European  employees  and  of 
all  employees  in  the  principal  groups  of  industries  during  1932-33.  The  last- 
mentioned  averages  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  value  added  to  materials 
by  the  number  of  European  employees  and  the  number  of  total  employees  respec- 
tively. 

Average  Average 
Percentage  Salaries  Value  added 

of  Total  and  Wages  to  Materials 

Employees  per  Employee  per  Employee 

Non-       Euro-  Euro- 
Euro-     Euro-       pean  All  pean  All 
pean      pean           £              £  £  £ 

Raw  material   13  87  208  50  916  115 

Stone,  clay,  etc   13  87  259  61  1  231  161 

Wood   35  65  210  97  493  171 

Metals,  engineering   38  62  277  131  480  183 

Food,  drink,  etc   32  68  194  87  958  308 

Clothing,  textiles,  etc   58  42  103  86  271  158 

Books,  printing,  etc   69  31  258  203  539  372 

Vehicles,  etc   65  35  166  120  255  167 

Shipbuilding,  etc   51  49  154  109  306  156 

Furniture,  etc   53  47  167  128  387  206 

Chemicals,  etc   34  66  254  116         1,421  478 

Surgical   instruments,  etc.; 

jewellery,  etc   84  16  213  188  420  354 

Heat,  light  and  power..   ..  36  64  354  156         2,193  781 

Leather  and  leatherware  ..  61  39  123  103  284  174 

Building  and  contracting  . .  44  56  212  114  377  164 

Miscellaneous   35  65  267  122  914  320 

All  industries   42  58  203  110  587  246 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  non-European  labour  varies  from  87 
per  cent  in  the  raw  materials  and  stone  and  clay  groups,  where  presumably  there 
are  a  large  number  of  heavy,  unskilled  manual  operations  to  perform,  to  16  per 
cent  in  the  surgical  instruments  and  jewellery  groups,  which  obviously  involve 
delicate,  highly  skilled  operations.  Average  European  wages  range  from  £354 
in  the  heat,  light,  and  power  group  to  £103  in  the  clothing  and  textiles  group.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  both  this  group  and  the  leather  and  leather- 
ware  group  employ  a  large  proportion  of  female  labour.  The  average  wage 
to  all  employees  varies  from  £203  in  books,  printing,  etc.,  to  £50  in  the  raw 
material  group.  The  average  value  added  to  materials  per  European  employee 
is  highest  in  the  heat,  light,  and  power  group,  £2,193;  and  lowest  in  the  vehicles 
group,  £255;  per  head  of  all  employees  it  is  again  highest  in  the  heat,  light,  and 
power  group,  but  lowest  in  the  raw  materials  group. 


SOURCE  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 


With  a  few  striking  exceptions,  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Union 
import  their  raw  and  semi-raw  materials  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  most  cases, 
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South 

African 

Tmnorfprl 

Total 

£000 

£000 

£000 

733 

62 

7Q^ 

266 

263 

529 

254 

508 

762 

2,044 

3,409 

5,453 

16,150 

2,356 

18,507 

97 

2,464 

2,561 

13 

1,249 

1,262 

115 

1,099 

1,214 

12 

12 

"54 

596 

650 

659 

2,084 

2,743 

939 

22 

961 

532 

216 

748 

1,044 

817 

1,862 

885 

905 

1,790 

18 

68 

86 

23.803 

16,131 

39,935 

therefore,  the  further  development  of  secondary  industry  will  involve  a  decrease 
in  imports  of  finished  articles,  compensated  for  to  quite  an  extent  by  increased 
imports  of  raw  and  semi-raw  materials.  The  following  shows  the  value  of  raw 
materials  of  South  African  origin,  the  value  of  imported  raw  materials,  and  the 
total  value  of  raw  materials  used  by  the  various  classes  of  industry  during 
1932-33:— 


Raw  materials  

Stone,  clay,  etc  

Wood  .  .  

Metals,  engineering  

Food,  drink,  etc  

Clothing,  textiles,  etc  

Books,  printing,  etc  

Vehicles,  etc  

Shipbuilding,  etc  

Furniture,  etc  

Chsmicals,  etc  

Surgical  instruments,  etc.;  jewellery,  etc. 

Heat,  light,  power  

Leather  and  leatherAvare  

Building  and  contracting  

Miscellaneous  

Total  

The  above  table  requires  little  comment.  The  large  proportion  of  local  raw 
materials  used  by  the  raw  materials,  stone  and  clay,  food  and  drink,  leather  and 
leatherware,  and  building  and  contracting  groups  are  easily  understandable  in 
view  of  South  Africa's  great  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  and  mineral 
wealth.  It  might  be  explained,  however,  that  the  large  figure  for  South  African 
materials  for  the  surgical  instruments  and  jewellery  group  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
uncut  diamonds  for  the  local  diamond-cutting  industry,  and  that  power  in  South 
Africa  is  almost  entirely  developed  from  coal,  of  which  there  are  very  large 
deposits. 

LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRY 

There  are  four  well-defined  industrial  areas  in  the  Union,  as  follows:  (1) 
Cape  Western,  including  Cape  Town,  Wynberg,  Simonstown,  Woodstock,  Durban- 
ville,  Paarl,  Stellenbosch,  Somerset  West,  Malmesbury,  Hopefield,  and  Welling- 
ton; (2)  Port  Elizabeth  and  district  (Cape  Province) ;  (3)  Durban  and  Pinetown 
and  districts  (Natal) ;  (4)  Southern  Transvaal,  including  the  districts  of  Benoni, 
Boksburg,  Brakpan,  Germiston,  Johannesburg,  Krugersdorp,  Maraisburg,  Roode- 
poort  and  Springs,  with  Pretoria  and  Vereeniging  The  following  table  shows  the 
gross  value  of  output  of  each  class  of  industry  in  each  of  the  four  industrial 
areas: — 


Raw  materials  

Stone,  clay,  etc  

Wood  

Metals,  engineering  

Food,  drink,  etc  

Clothing,  textiles,  etc  

Books,  printing,  etc  

Vehicles,  etc  

Shipbuilding,  etc  

Furniture,  etc  

Chemicals,  etc  

Surgical  instruments,  etc.;  jewellery,  etc. 

Heat,  light  and  power  

Leather  and  leatherware  

Building  and  contracting  

Miscellaneous  

Total  


Cape 

Port 

Durban  and 

Southern 

Western 

Elizabeth 

Pinetown 

Transvaal 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

148 

4 

386 

256 

282 

147 

118 

1,235 

375 

102 

219 

651 

615 

99 

594 

9,278 

6,595 

959 

3,955 

5,948 

1,766 

136 

712 

2,506 

1,651 

194 

505 

1,577 

212 

1,252 

114 

506 

24 

14 

455 

'  *50 

140 

659 

1,788 

156 

1,363 

2,690 

247 

11 

18 

846 

412 

34 

319 

2,727 

636 

1,252 

96 

629 

742 

103 

280 

1,884 

23 

3 

163 

127 

15,960 

4,502 

8,995 

31,519 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  Southern  Transvaal  and  the  Cape  Western  are  the 
chief  industrial  areas.  In  1932-33  the  Southern  Transvaal  was  almost  exactly 
twice  as  important  as  the  Cape  Western  area,  and  since  that  time  it  has  experi- 
enced great  expansion  consequent  on  the  gold  boom;  expansion  not  fully  shared 
by  other  areas.  In  it  the  stone  and  clay,  wood,  metals  and  engineering,  heat, 
light  and  power,  and  the  building  and  contracting  industries  are  largely  concen- 
trated, and  in  addition  it  has  a  considerable  share  of  all  the  other  industries. 
The  Cape  Western  area  is  not  dominant  in  any  industry,  but  practically  all  indus- 
tries are  located  there  in  important  numbers.  Durban  and  Pinetown  is  also  an 
important  area,  with  a  very  varied  industrial  life,  but  Port  Elizabeth  is  definitely 
of  secondary  rank  except  for  the  important  vehicles  and  leather  and  leatherware 
industries  which  centre  there. 


PRODUCTION  OF  VARIOUS  COMMODITIES 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  articles,  records  of  production  of 
which  are  kept,  and  the  production  of  which  in  South  Africa  probably  affects 
quite  directly  ^Canadian  exports,  present  or  potential,  to  this  market  and/or  other 
markets.  The  figures  quoted  are  for  1932-33.  Except  where  other  units  are 
mentioned,  quantities  are  expressed  in  numbers.  (One  ton  equals  2,000 
pounds) : — 

Stone,  Clay,  etc.— Building  brick,  229,096,533  (£485,577) ;  roofing  tiles,  1,338,448  (£17,499") ; 
concrete  pipes,  £124,062;   pipes  and  fittings,  sanitary,  £87,787. 

Wood.— Bass  brooms,  13,533  dozen  (£14,985);  hair  brooms,  20.995  dozen  (£21,180); 
carpet  brooms,  5,732  dozen  (£3,920) ;  bannister  brushes.  4,653  dozen  (£3,171) ;  other  brushes 
and  brooms,  49,444  dozen  (£22,038);  sawn  timber,  £248,256;  furniture  wood,  £13,882;  wagon 
and  cart  wood,  £47,163;  butter  and  cheese  boxes,  64,193  (£3.731);  fruit  boxes,  1,170.923 
(£27,164);  egg  boxes,  3.831  (£598);  packing  cases  and  crates,  929,615  (£66.131). 

Metals.— Tanks,  10,903  (£46,056);  baths,  27,548  (£8,302) ;  steel  trunks.  2,378  (£1,037); 
galvanized  iron  articles  (other),  £110,085;   tinplate  articles  (other),  £261,468. 

Food,  Drink,  Tobacco. — Bacon  and  ham,  6,454,995  pounds  (£287,086)  ;  polonies  and 
sausages,  6.540,384  pounds  (£168,621);  creamery  butter,  18,585,465  pounds  (£1,059,845); 
cheese  (dry  weight),  7,209.999  pounds  (£297,784);  frozen  crayfish.  1,737,900  pounds 
(£51,539) ;  canned  crayfish,  6.031,280  pounds  (£298.956) ;  smoked  and  dried  fish.  4,306,614 
pounds  (£70,746);  biscuits,  7,942,493  pounds  (£367.033);  jams,  jellies,  and  marmalade, 
20,055,59'6  pounds  (£316.979) ;  canned  and  bottled  fruit,  11,555.447  pounds  (£177,146) ; 
candied  peel  and  preserved  fruit,  131,698  pounds  (£3.450)  ;  dried  fruit,  1,576.663  pounds 
(£27.615);  sweets  (including  chocolates),  32,239.111  pounds  (£1.131.150);  pickles  and  pre- 
served vegetables,  370,760  pounds  (£7,323)  ;  sauces  and  chutney,  488,444  pounds  (£20,682)  ; 
spices  and  condiments,  1,168.790  pounds  (£64,705)  ;  vinegar,  760.053  gallons  (£36,533);  wheat 
flour,  109,801  tons  (£1.921,735);  wheat  meal  and  boer  meal,  185,577  tons  (£2,632,263);  maize 
meal,  530.652  tons  (£2.840.459) ;  hominy  chop.  12.527  tons  (£67,308) ;  samp,  12,979  tons 
(£78,622);  rye  meal,  3.202  tons  (£33,906);  kafflr  corn  meal,  3,718  tons  (£27,495);  oatmeal, 
6,407  tons  (£109,874)  ;  bran  and  pollard  (wheat),  81.938  tons  (£372.29,1) ;  bran,  maize,  22,730 
tons  (£54.293) ;  cordials  and  syrups,  82,411  dozen  bottles  (£54.076)  ;  ale,  beer,  and  stout, 
5,640.777  gallons  (£1.052.953)  ;  rectified  spirits.  2.153,009  proof  gallons  (£634,599)  ;  grape  syrup, 
225,184  gallons  (£31.765);  jelly  powder,  1,754,295  pounds  (£71,467);  baking  powder,  1,105.150 
pounds  (£120.526). 

Clothing,  Textiles,  etc. — Suits,  £2,377.378;  costumes,  dresses,  etc.,  £136,050;  millinery, 
£132.317;  hats  and  caps.  £41,390;  waterproof  clothing,  £9,641;  shirts,  4,856.264  '  £763.785) ; 
pyjamas.  259,302  (£74,711). 

Books,  Printing,  etc. — Stationerv,  £234,468;  cardboard  boxes,  £302,548;  paper  bags, 
£169.490. 

Vehicles,  etc.— Wagons,  452  (£24,948) ;  trollies  and  vans.  39'8  (£12,450)  ;  other  vehicles. 
833  (£23.172);  horseshoes,  made  for  sale,  47,617  (£1.849);  bodies  of  vehicles  mechanicallv 
propelled,  634  (£28,769). 

Chemicals,  etc.— Floor  polish.  2,770,629  pounds  (£126,280) ;  boot  polish,  511,426  pounds 
(£80,440)  ;  laundry  and  household  soap,  57,262,324  pounds  (£755,785) ;  scouring  soap,  1.590,423 
pounds  (£47,164) ;  toilet  soap,  2,199,292  pounds  (£97.306) ;  soft  soap,  1,064.780  pounds  (£20.- 
228);  liquid  soap,  108,933  gallons  (£4,371);  glycerine,  1,653.828  pounds  (£16.582);  soda 
crystals,  2.030.822  pounds  (£8,338) ;  candles,  household,  16,532.094  pounds  (£262.107) ;  candles, 
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mining,  5,111,088  pounds  (£102,058)  ;  bonemeal,  11,714  tons  (£67,378) ;  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus, 829  tons  (£4,009) ;  potassium  and  phosphorus,  1,667  tons  (£7,185) ;  nitrogen,  potas- 
sium and  phosphorus,  21,120  tons  (£114,079)  ;  ready-mixed  oil  paints,  6,611,188  pounds  (£158,- 
222) ;  water  paints  and  distempers,  1,505,095  pounds  (£22,009) ;  varnishes  and  varnish  stains, 
33,670  gallons  (£14,994). 

Heat,  Light,  and  Power— Tar,  653,713  gallons  (£29,853). 

Leather  and  Leatherware— -Boots  and  shoes,  4,566,521  pairs  (£2,093,167)  ;  slippers,  319,181 
pairs  (£36,379);  velidschoens  and  sandals,  586,314  pairs  (£160,310);  leather  portmanteaux 
and  bags,  15,709  (£19,602);  fibre  portmanteaux  and  bags,  385.576  (£59,616)  ;  harness  and 
saddlery,  £107,695;  vegetable-tanned  sole  leather,  6,295,009  pounds  (£337,000);  chrome-  and 
alumi-tanned  sole  leather,  1,481,257  pounds  (£89,835) ;  vegetable-tanned  upper  leather,  600,040 
pounds  (£37,556);  chrome-  and  alum-tanned  upper  leather,  1,554,693  pounds  (£131,501); 
vegetable-tanned  harness  leather,  etc.,  991,185  pounds  (£67,238) ;  chrome-tanned  harness 
leather,  etc.,  101,834  pounds  (£7,114) ;  vegetable-tanned  leather,  other,  532,509  pounds  (£42,- 
625) ;  chrome-tanned  leather,  other,  102.863  pounds  (£6,247) ;  skins,  tanned  (calf,  goat,  and 
sheep),  164,103  (£31,506). 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

As  has  been  stated  above,  very  considerable  expansion  has  taken  place  in 
the  secondary  industries  of  the  Union  since  1932-33,  the  period  cqvered  by  this 
census.  The  most  important  has  undoubtedly  been  the  creation  of  a  large  primary 
iron  and  steel  industry  at  Pretoria,  financed  and  controlled  by  the  Government. 
This  step  was  followed  by  the  almost  immediate  springing  up  of  a  large  group 
of  secondary  iron  and  steel  industries  throughout  the  Southern  Transvaal  indus- 
trial area.  Hardly  less  important  has  been  the  growth  of  a  group  of  satellite 
industries  around  the  assembly  plants  established  at  Port  Elizabeth  by  two  of 
the  world's  largest  automobile  manufacturers  during  the  previous  decade.  Two 
large  tire  manufacturers  are  already  producing  in  Durban,  and  a  third  has 
recently  announced  his  intention  of  building  a  plant  in  Port  Elizabeth.  It  has 
also  been  stated  recently  in  the  press  that  two  large  factories  are  to  be  built  in 
Port  Elizabeth  to  supply  glass  for  automobile  windows. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  development  of  secondary  indus- 
tries will  go  on.  Two  factors  spur  South  Africa  on:  (1)  the  knowledge  that  the 
gold  mines  on  which  she  depends  so  much  at  present  must  eventually  become 
exhausted;  and  (2)  the  necessity  of  reabsorbing  into  effective  economic  activity 
the  large  class  of  "  poor  whites  "  who  have  been  driven  from  the  land  or  reduced 
to  bare  existence  farming  by  the  destruction  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  erosion 
caused  by  alternate  droughts  and  floods.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  in  the  future  imports  of  finished  manufactured  products 
will  be  faced  with  increasingly  severe  competition  from  local  products  protected 
by  a  substantial  tariff. 

AIR  CONDITIONING  IN  THE  RAND  GOLD  MINES 

G.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  October  15, 1935. — Until  recently  the  extreme  workable  depth 
of  mining  in  the  Rand  gold  mines  was  generally  estimated  to  be  approximately 
7,500  feet,  a  depth  already  reached  by  several  mines  in  this  area.  Greater 
depths  were  held  to  be  prohibited  by  progressively  increasing  costs  of  extrac- 
tion and  by  the  high  temperatures  encountered,  which  are  extremely  oppressive 
as  they  are  accompanied  by  high  humidity  caused  by  wet  mining,  to  which  it 
has  been  necessary  to  resort  as  a  measure  of  dust  control.  Even  at  the  present 
time  the  efficiency  of  labour  is  seriously  affected  by  the  heat  and  humidity  in 
the  deeper  levels,  and  deaths  from  heat  stroke  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  present  high  price  of  gold  has  substantially  altered  the  situation.  The 
average  pay  limit,  formerly  about  4-3  pennyweights  per  ton,  is  now,  with  gold 
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at  £7  per  ounce,  approximately  2-9  pennyweights  per  ton  It  is  estimated  that 
the  latter  pay  limit  would  permit  of  profitable  operations  to  a  depth  of  10,000 
feet.  It  is  further  estimated  that,  provided  ore  conditions  remain  largely  the 
same  at  greater  depths,  an  increase  of  2,500  feet  in  depth  would  enlarge  the  ore 
reserves  of  existing  mines  by  200,000,000  tons;  giving  an  added  revenue  of  £280,- 
000,000,  assuming  an  average  yield  of  4  pennyweights  with  gold  at  £7. 

With  this  incentive,  the  mines  singly  and  collectively  have  been  seriously 
studying  the  possibility  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  created  by  heat  and 
humidity  by  means  of  air  conditioning,  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
this  is  feasible.  Three  types  of  installations  have  been  considered:  (1)  one 
large  plant  situated  at  the  surface;  (2)  one  or  more  large  plants  situated  under- 
ground; (3)  a  large  number  of  small  plants  situated  at  different  levels  under- 
ground. As  yet  there  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  which  type 
would  be  the  most  successful  and  economical,  and  this  is  a  point  which  can  only 
be  settled  by  trial. 

One  of  the  deepest  mines  in  the  Rand  has  already  installed  a  surface  plant 
of  United  States  manufacture  with  a  capacity  of  400,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute.  The  surface  air  is  passed  in  three  stages  through  brine  sprays  cooled  by 
three  centrifugal  compressors,  operated  by  750-horsepower  motors.  This  plant 
is  held  to  have  justified  itself.  At  6,000  feet  there  is  in  this  mine  a  spread  of 
10  degrees  Fahrenheit  between  average  summer  and  winter  temperatures,  the 
summer  average  being  76-5  degrees  wet  bulb  and  79-5  degrees  dry  bulb,  and 
the  winter  average  66-5  degrees  wet  bulb  and  69-5  degrees  dry  bulb.  At 
the  present  time  operating  at  320,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  cooled  to 
from  33  to  35  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  the  surface,  the  6.000-foot  level  is  being  held 
at  66  degrees  wet  bulb  and  69  degrees  dry  bulb;  0-5  degree  lower  than  the 
winter  average.  Full  summer  heat  has  not  yet  come,  but  it  is  believed  that  by 
increasing  the  volume  of  air  to  capacity  and  by  dropping  the  surface  tempera- 
ture to  30  degrees  if  necessary,  the  present  temperature  at  6,000  feet  will  be 
maintained  successfully 

One  other  important  mine  has  an  air-conditioning  plant  on  order,  also  of 
United  States  manufacture,  but  of  a  different  make  from  that  mentioned  above. 
This  plant  is  to  be  situated  underground  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  150,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  with  a  guaranteed  net  cooling  effect  of  6,000,000 
British  thermal  units  per  hour. 

The  officials  of  the  Rand  gold  mines  as  a  whole  are  convinced  that  the  price 
of  gold  is  going  to  remain  at  least  as  high  as  at  present,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  air  conditioning  of  mines  will  proceed  rapidly.  The  chief  buyer  of  one 
of  the  largest  groups  of  mines  on  the  Rand  has  ventured  to  predict  that  £500,000 
will  be  spent  by  the  gold  mines  on  air  conditioning  within  the  next  few  years. 
There  are  already  more  than  half  a  dozen  British  and  United  States  and  German 
manufacturers  of  air-conditioning  equipment  actively  represented  in  this 
market,  but  this  office  has  recently  been  approached  by  a  leading  local  engineer- 
ing firm  with  excellent  contacts  in  mining  circles  which  desires  to  form  connec- 
tions with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  such  equipment.  This  firm  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  compete  in  this  large  potential 
market,  it  would  be  necessary  for  an  interested  firm  to  send  an  engineer  from 
its  factory  to  examine  on  the  spot  the  problems  involved.  As  a  preliminary 
step,  however,  interested  firms  should  communicate  with  this  office,  supplying 
information  regarding  their  ability  to  manufacture  equipment  of  the  type 
required,  and  large  air-conditioning  plants  they  have  already  installed,  together 
with  some  indication  of  the  prices  at  which  they  could  supply  plants  of  approxi- 
mately the  capacities  mentioned  above. 
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MARKET  FOR  CANNED  AND   PRESERVED   FISH  IN  THE 
BRITISH   WEST  INDIES 

J.  C.  Brixton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  November  4,  1935. — The  quantity  of  canned  fish  imported 
into  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  does  not 
reach  large  proportions,  but  the  demand  is  fairly  steady.  Commercial  fishing 
on  a  small  scale  is  carried  on  in  each  of  the  islands,  but  cold  storage  facilities 
are  limited,  so  that  the  fish  must  be  sold  at  the  latest  within  one  or  two  days 
after  being  caught.  Prices  for  local  fresh  fish  vary  considerably,  the  popular 
varieties  being  retailed  at  approximately  10  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

Dried  and  cured  salt  fish  may  be  purchased  throughout  the  year,  the  retail 
price  usually  ranging  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound.  The  cheapest  canned  fish 
is  a  luxury  to  the  average  purchaser,  and  the  volume  of  sales  is  dependent  upon 
the  economic  prosperity  of  the  colonies.  When  the  price  of  salt  fish  is  high, 
purchases  of  canned  fish  increase.  There  is  also  a  seasonal  demand  during  the 
Lenten  period. 

IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  canned  or  preserved  fish  imported 
into  the  Colonies  of  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana  from  the  principal 
countries  in  the  calendar  years  1934  and  1933: — 

Trinidad—  1934  1933 

Total   £10,600  £13,580 

United  Kingdom   329  941 

Canada   5.870  9,539 

Portugal   508  117 

United  States   2,980  2,419 

Barbados — 

Total   £  6,203  £  6,603 

United  Kingdom   340  356 

Canada   4,209  4,917 

United  States   1,302  1,229 

British  Guiana — 

Total   $44,797  $44,019 

United  Kingdom   3,998  6,656 

Canada  .  .  ,   28.607  27,427 

Hongkong   167  118 

Holland  '   123  397 

Japan   791  1.026 

Norwav   1,638  1,023 

Portugal   2,094  531 

United  States   7,256  6,841 

Imports  into  the  Windward  Islands,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  Grenada  in 
1934  were  valued  at  £779  as  compared  with  £474  in  the  previous  year.  In  the 
same  two  years  imports  into  the  Leeward  Islands,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis, 
Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  the  British  Virgin  Islands  amounted  to  £1,456  and 
£1,696  respectively. 

Salmon  and  sardines  account  to  a  large  extent  for  the  above  totals.  There 
is  a  very  small  sale  of  herrings  in  tomato  sauce,  anchovy,  caviar,  lobster,  tuna 
fish,  and  fish  pastes.  Salmon  is  shipped  mainly  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  herrings  in  tomato  sauce  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  sardines  are 
imported  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  Portugal,  and  France. 

Salmon  shipped  from  Canada  consists  almost  solely  of  chums,  local  buyers 
having  a  definite  preference  for  Alaska  red  salmon.  Canadian  chums  are 
quoted  at  $5.10  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain  for  96  halves,  and  $3.75  c.i.f.  for  48  one- 
pound  tails.  United  States  Alaska  red  salmon  is  quoted  at  $10.50  per  dozen 
tails,  and  English  tinned  herrings  in  tomato  sauce  are  quoted  at  $1.50  per  dozen 
14-ounee  tins,  duty  paid,  Trinidad.  Portuguese  and  French  sardines  are  quoted 
at  $6,24  per  100  quarters  and  $21.84  per  100  quarters  respectively,  duty  paid. 
Trinidad,  while  Canadian  sardines  are  retailed  at  6  cents. 
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The  bulk  of  the  business  in  canned  or  preserved  fish  is  done  by  resident 
agents  who  secure  orders  and  forward  them  to  their  principals  abroad.  In  the 
case  of  salmon,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  cover  the  local  buyer  when  salmon 
decreases  in  price  during  the  time  between  the  placing  of  the  order  and  its 
despatch. 

Inquiries  are  being  received  from  reliable  agents  who  wish  to  establish  con- 
tact with  Canadian  exporters  of  salmon  and  sardines.  Interested  firms  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  this  office. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

Canned  or  preserved  fish  when  imported  into  Trinidad  is  dutiable  at  2s.  lOd. 
per  100  pounds  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  8s.  6d.  under  the  general 
tariff,  plus  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  charged;  the  duty  on  importation 
into  Barbados  is  10  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  30  per  cent 
under  the  general,  plus  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent;  and  into  British  Guiana  it  is  $1 
per  100  pounds  under  the  British  preferential  and  $3  under  the  general,  plus  a 
surtax  of  30  per  cent  and  a  bill  of  entry  tax  of  3  per  cent. 

GERMAN  RADIO  INDUSTRY 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  1,  1935. — The  worldwide  extension  of  the  popularity  of 
the  use  of  radio  receivers  has  probably  been  as  clearly  evidenced  in  Germany  as 
in  any  European  country.  Germany  has,  of  course,  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  radio  industry,  while  the  use  of  receivers  for  cultural  purposes  and  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  dissemination  of  propaganda  has  been  given  practical  encourage- 
ment from  numerous  directions.  Recent  compilations  of  statistics  on  the  subject 
show  that  the  number  of  receivers  in  use  throughout  Germany  on  August  1,  1931, 
was  3,726,760,  which  number  by  August  1  of  the  current  year  had  increased  by 
practically  75  per  cent  to  a  total  of  6,516,732.  At  this  figure,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  36  receivers  in  use  to  every  100  households. 

The  German  radio  manufacturing  industry  comorises  some  thirty  firms, 
several  of  which  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  production  of  radio  equipment 
while  others  combine  these  operations  with  the  output  of  other  electrical  and 
allied  goods.  Production  data  showed  a  total  for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1932, 
of  954,000  sets,  a  slight  increase  in  the  following  year,  a  total  of  1.830,000  in 
1934,  and  a  record  output  in  the  year  ended  July  31  last  of  1,995,000  units.  A 
substantial  proportion  of  this  output  is  made  up  of  inexpensive  receivers  of  limited 
capacity,  designed  particularly  for  local  reception  only.  More  powerful  types, 
however,  comprise  over  50  per  cent  of  current  production,  and  their  use  is 
undoubtedly  extending. 

Retail  prices  of  radio  receiving  sets  are  comparatively  high,  in  common  with 
current  trends  which  have  recently  characterized  the  German  market  for  both 
local  and  foreign  goods.  From  a  figure  of  R.M.75  (Can. $30)  for  a  light  set  of 
restricted  capacity  prices  range  upwards  to  R.M.500  (Can. $200),  while  it  is  to 
be  noted  at  the  same  time  that  these  apply  almost  exclusively  to  table  models, 
larger  types  not  having  proved  popular  with  the  buying  public. 

Germany's  foreign  trade  in  radio  equipment  is  a  large  one,  although  the 
development  of  competitive  industries  in  countries  which  were  once  valuable 
export  markets  has  resulted  in  declining  totals.  From  a  total  value  of  exports 
of  R.M.44,294,000  for  all  types  of  equipment  for  wireless  telegraphy  and  tele- 
phony during  the  calendar  year  1932,  the  trade  showed  a  decline  to  R.M.26,- 
936,000  in  1934,  while  there  was  a  slight  recession  as  well  between  the  figures  of 
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the  first  half-year's  trade  of  1934  and  1935,  these  latter  being  R.M.ll, 148,000  and 
R.M.9,301,000  respectively.  The  principal  markets  for  these  exports  are  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Imports  of 
similar  equipment  amount  in  value  to  about  one-third  of  the  export  values,  pur- 
chases from  abroad  having  reached  a  total  during  1934  of  R.M.8,694,000,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  was  credited  to  the  Netherlands.  Such  imports,  however,  are 
made  up  to  a  considerable  extent  of  parts  and  equipment,  and,  despite  compara- 
tively low  import  duties,  Germany  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  accessible  market  for 
these  products. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  florin  or  guilder  19  equal  to  $0-402  at  par  and  at  present  rate  of  exchange  to 
approximately  $0-67;   one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Rotterdam,  November  1,  1935. — The  third  quarter  of  1935  has  been  con- 
siderably more  eventful  than  is  usual  for  this  season  of  the  year.  During  the  past 
three  months  there  were,  notably,  a  serious  cabinet  crisis,  further  raids  on  the 
standard  of  currency,  and  a  general  tenseness  in  the  financial  situation.  These 
difficulties  now  seem  to  be  surmounted  and  at  the  time  of  writing  conditions  are 
more  or  less  normal.  Little  progress,  however,  has  been  made  in  the  general 
economic  situation,  as  unemployment  is  high,  trade  is  diminishing,  and  govern- 
ment revenues  have  declined. 

FINANCIAL 

Attention  under  this  heading  has  naturally  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  guilder.  The  large  gold  losses  in  July  and  the  subsequent  protective 
measures  adopted  by  the  Netherlands  Bank  were  described  in  an  economic  report 
of  this  office,  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1648  (August 
31,  1935).  The  discount  rate,  which  on  August  3  was  lowered  to  5  per  cent,  was 
raised  again  on  September  17  to  6  per  cent,  at  which  level  it  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter.  Due  to  the  critical  international  situation  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, it  was  often  difficult  at  that  time  to  secure  advances  even  against  actual 
securities.  Since  the  close  of  the  quarter  the  tenseness  has  eased  and  the  discount 
rate  has  fallen  twice,  first  to  5  and  now  (since  October  22)  to  4J  per  cent. 

The  uncertainties  of  the  past  six  months  have  had  very  definite  effects  on 
general  financial  conditions.  Most  obvious  is  the  decline  in  gold  stocks  held  by 
the  Netherlands  Bank  and  the  rise  in  the  discount  and  prolongation  rates.  Money 
all  round  is  dearer.  The  state  is  forced  to  pay  more  for  the  servicing  of  its  float- 
ing debt.  Stocks  have  been  irregular  and  generally  quotations  are  lower,  gilt- 
edge  shares  being  definitely  down.  The  note  issue  has  been  reduced  but  not  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  gold  lost  by  the  Netherlands  Bank.  The  position 
of  the  bank  is  still  strong  and  liquid,  however,  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  the 
private  banks  in  this  country. 

It  is  more  the  general  economic  and  financial  position  that  is  unsatisfactory. 
Government  revenue  arrears  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  are  over 
24,000,000  fl.  The  large  budget  deficit  and  the  prospect  of  increased  taxation, 
with  little  hope  of  improving  ability  to  meet  the  latter,  exercise  a  depressing 
influence.  The  increase  in  the  turnover  tax  is  very  unpopular  in  commercial 
circles.  The  proposals  to  lower  mortgage  rates  and  rents  are  still  receiving  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  Various  measures  of  retrenchment  have,  however,  been 
voted  by  Parliament  which  will  result  in  some  considerable  saving  in  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 
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TRADE 

Total  figures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  January- 
September  period  of  1935  are  considerably  lower  than  those  for  the  corresponding 
nine  months  of  1934.  Imports  are  recorded  as  weighing  15,128,718  tons  (683,- 
073,000  fl.)  for  this  year  as  compared  to  17,219,124  tons^790,828,000  fl.)  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1934.  Exports  display  the  same  trend — 9,089,030  tons 
(493,087,000  fl.)  in  1935  as  against  10,112,736  tons  (534,384,000  fl.)  for  the  com- 
parative period  of  1934. 

Statistics  for  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  disclose  a  rise  in  weight  of 
imports  over  the  first  two  quarters,  though  the  figures  of  value  have  tended  to 
remain  almost  constant.  Exports,  as  quite  often  occurs  in  this  period,  have  risen 
both  in  quantity  and  value,  though  not  as  much  comparatively  as  the  increase  in 
the  same  three  months  of  last  year.  The  percentage  of  imports  covered  by 
exports  has  risen  again  this  quarter,  mostly  due  to  seasonal  export  of  agricultural 
products,  standing  at  76-3  per  cent,  but  not  as  high  as  the  percentage  of  78-1 
of  the  third  quarter  of  1934. 

Imports  of  merchandise  from  Canada  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1935 
were  estimated  at  101,542  tons  (5,854,000  fl.)  and  exports  to  the  Dominion  at 
25,831  tons  (3,389,000  fl.).  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1934  the  respective 
totals  were  86,383  tons  (5,216,000  fl.)  and  33,443  tons  (3,424,000  fl.).  From  the 
foregoing  an  encouraging  increase  in  imports  of  Canadian  goods  into  this  country 
is  noticeable.  Though  the  amount  of  the  exports  to  Canada  would  appear  to 
have  declined,  the  combination  of  these  recorded  totals  with  those  for  shipments 
which  are  being  made  indirectly,  as  confirmed  by  arrivals  of  Netherlands  goods 
entering  Canada,  points  also  to  a  rise  in  Holland's  trade  with  the  Dominion. 

SHIPPING 

Sea-going  vessels  to  the  number  of  8,201  entered  the  port  of  Rotterdam  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1935  as  compared  to  8,562  for  the  same  period  of 
1934.  The  tonnage  figures  were  13,100,938  and  13,398,146  respectively.  Thus 
there  is  a  decrease  of  361  ships  and  297,208  tons  in  the  current  nine-months' 
period.  The  figures  for  the  port  of  Hamburg  also  show  a  decline,  but  Antwerp 
has  improved  her  position. 

Considerable  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  at  the  awarding  of  the  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  Holland-America  liner  to  Netherlands  builders 
and  engineers.  The  Government  is  assisting  the  company  by  making  advances 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  materials,  and  the  employment  which  will 
be  given  is  counted  on  to  ameliorate  conditions  in  the  industries  engaged  in  its 
construction.  The  steamer,  which  is  to  be  a  running  mate  of  the  liner 
Statendam,  will  be  approximately  33,000  tons  gross  and  thoroughly  modern  in 
design. 

INDUSTRY 

Exports  of  cotton  goods,  radio  articles,  and  glowlamps  show  increases  in  this 
quarter,  but  those  of  woollens,  artificial  silks,  machinery,  and  fertilizers  have 
fallen  off. 

The  Twente  textile  industry,  which  has  found  its  natural  market  for  manu- 
factured cotton  goods  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  Asia  lessened,  is  now  includ- 
ing the  fabrication  of  other  materials,  such  as  artificial  silk  lining,  poplins,  and 
lace  curtains  for  domestic  consumption.  These  are  goods  formerly  imported, 
but  the  industry,  faced  with  losses  overseas  and  assisted  by  the  more  protective 
state  of  the  home  market,  is  now  finding  such  lines  more  profitable. 

In  the  tobacco  industry  agreement  has  been  reached  among  the  manufac- 
turers to  prevent  wasteful  price-cutting  and  particularly  to  restrict  the  sales  of 
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low-priced  cigarettes.  Quotas  are  to  be  fixed  for  each  factory,  the  larger  firms 
ceding  a  certain  proportion  of  the  market  to  the  smaller  enterprises,  and  a  stop 
is  to  be  put  to  the  excessive  advertising  of  the  cheap  cigarettes  which  makes 
their  manufacture  unprofitable.  The  agreement  is  to  be  in  force  for  three  years, 
and  the  necessary  control  machinery  has  already  been  set  up. 

In  the  Tilburg  woollen  industry  there  was  a  serious  strike,  involving  over 
4,000  workers,  which  lasted  for  some  weeks.  This  has,  however,  now  been  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  employers. 

Generally,  there  is  little  change  in  industry  as  a  whole.  The  production  of 
capital  goods  is  small,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  low  imports  of  machines  and 
raw  materials  of  the  necessary  type.  Evidence  of  a  stalemate  in  this  line  is  also 
afforded  by  the  small  number  of  constructions,  either  for  extension  of  existing 
or  for  the  establishment  of  new  factories.  Consumption  goods  industries  are 
relatively  in  a  considerably  better  position. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  present  extent  of  unemployment  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  this  country.  At  the  end  of  September  366,000  persons  were  registered 
with  the  public  labour  exchanges  as  being  entirely  out  of  work.  This  total  is 
high  and  compares  unfavourably  with  both  that  of  309,600  unemployed  at  the 
same  time  last  year  and  the  average  number  of  unemployed  during  1934  of 
332,800  persons. 

The  Government  is  setting  up  a  new  service  under  the  Ministry  of  Trade, 
Industry,  and  Commerce,  the  object  of  which  is  to  survey  present  conditions  of 
industry  and  to  evaluate  future  possibilities.  The  actual  development  of  indus- 
trial extensions  or  the  establishment  of  new  ones  will  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 
It  is  proposed,  however,  that  the  state  should  co-operate  in  the  financing  of  such 
schemes  if  the  necessary  credits  are  not  available  through  the  ordinary  channels, 
and  a  company  for  granting  these  credits  will  be  established  by  the  Government. 
It  is  hoped  that  such  projects  will  be  of  more  lasting  benefit  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  through  creating  employment  of  a  more  permanent  nature  than  comes 
from  the  undertaking  of  public  works. 

PRICES 

Prices  still  continued  to  decline  in  the  past  quarter.  The  general  index 
number  of  wholesale  prices  (based  on  those  for  forty-eight  articles,  1913  equals 
100)  stood  at  73  for  August  as  compared  to  78  for  August  last  year  and  78  as 
the  average  for  1934.  The  index  number  for  wholesale  prices  of  twenty-eight 
foodstuffs  (also  base  1913  equals  100)  shows  even  more  of  a  fall  at  75  for  this 
August  against  84  for  August,  1934,  and  an  average  of  83  for  the  whole  of  last 
year. 

A  new  index  of  wholesale  prices  is  now  being  published  by  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics  covering  a  wider  and  more  detailed  field  than  those  mentioned  above 
and  computed  on  the  more  comparative  base  of  1926-30  equals  100.  The  figures 
for  the  past  four  years  and  the  month  of  August  are  as  follows:  1930,  89-6;  1931, 
76-3;  1932,64-6;  1933,62-9;  1934,63;  August,  1935,  60-6.  Declines  since  the 
first  of  the  year  in  group  wholesale  prices  are  general  under  most  headings  with 
the  exception  of  hides  and  leather,  metal  products,  and  raw  materials  for  manu- 
factured foodstuffs.   Cost  of  living  figures  also  show  some  small  decline. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 

The  1935  cereal  crop  was  on  the  whole  good,  although  slightly  below  the 
average  of  the  past  ten  years.    Harvesting  was  completed  under  favourable 
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circumstances.  The  position  of  other  crops,  such  as  seeds,  potatoes,  and  fodder 
beets,  was  fairly  good,  while  that  of  sugar  beets  was  above  the  average  level  of 
the  last  decennium. 

The  condition  of  the  horticultural  industry,  which  has  been  very  unsatisfac- 
tory during  the  last  few  years,  is  not  yet  showing  any  signs  of  improvement. 
Exports  to  the  principal  foreign  markets  continue  to  be  seriously  handicapped 
by  import  and  payment  restrictions.  Based  on  a  ministerial  order  of  October  16, 
1935,  an  additional  credit  of  2,500,000  fl.  has  been  allowed  for  the  relief  of 
horticulturists.  This  amount  is  to  cover  part  of  the  losses  suffered  by  them 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  year. 


Tokyo,  October  25,  1935. — The  production  of  dairy  products  in  Japan  would 
appear  on  the  whole  to  have  developed  almost  sufficiently  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  country.  A  small  quantity  of  these  products  is  still  imported,  principally 
for  consumption  by  foreign  residents  in  Japan.  The  production  of  milk  and 
butter  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  these  com- 
modities, which  is  limited  principally  to  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  Owing  to 
higher  costs  of  importation,  corresponding  to  the  depreciation  of  the  yen,  and  to 
the  higher  retail  prices,  averaging  approximately  30  per  cent  more  than  the 
local  quotations,  imports  have  been  decreasing  annually. 

In  the  case  of  a  few  products,  such  as  dried  milk,  imports  have  increased 
during  1934  due  to  lower  foreign  quotations  to  confectionery  manufacturers,  who 
are  big  consumers  and  have  their  own  milk  plants.  As  a  result  of  a  heavy 
increase  in  exports  coupled  with  a  heavy  reduction  in  imports,  a  situation  which 
is  expected  to  continue,  the  Nestle  Anglo-Swiss  Milk  Co.  of  Japan,  a  well- 
established  foreign  organization  which  markets  such  well-known  brands  as 
"  Eagle,"  have  purchased  a  Japanese  milk  plant  and  have  begun  producing  milk 
products.  Similar  action  would  appear  to  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  other  well-known  brands  if  sales  are  to  be  increased. 


According  to  the  latest  available  statistics,  the  number  of  licensed  dairies, 
farmers  and  factories  in  Japan  was  6,047,  18,907,  and  253  respectively  in  1933 
as  compared  with  5,967,  16,596,  and  241  in  1932. 

As  a  result  of  amalgamation  among  the  five  largest  Japanese  firms,  the  local 
milk  market  is  divided  between  the  foreign  producers  and  two  large  confectionery 
companies  which  not  only  distribute  milk  from  door  to  door  but  sell  also  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  infants'  food  and  a  great  number  of  other  products. 

Japanese  production  of  dairy  products  was  valued  in  1931  at  11,456,000  yen, 
in  1932  at  11,981,000  yen,  and  in  1933  at  16,532,000  yen;  production  figures  for 
1934  are  not  yet  available  but  are  certain  to  show  a  substantial  increase.  Details 
of  production  for  the  years  1931  to  1933  are  as  follows: — 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  JAPAN 


T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 


production 


193.1         1932  1933 


Figures  in  Short  Tons 


Total 


17,636  IS)  .033  24.743 

12.501  12.341  15,999 

806  832  1.020 

2.336  2,026  2.312 

829  1.260  1.806 


Condensed  milk 
Powdered  milk 

Butter  

Margarine  .  .  . 


Cheese 
Other 


21?  17*  47* 

1.142         2.557  3,558 
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EXPORTS 

On  account  of  the  low  prices  of  Japanese  dairy  products,  due  in  part  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  Japanese  currency,  the  exports  for  1934,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  previous  year,  have  more  than  doubled,  and  there  was  a  similar 
increase  in  those  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  in  comparison  with  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

These  exports  go  principally  to  Asiatic  countries,  and  are  largely  composed 
of  condensed  and  powdered  milk,  the  Straits  Settlements  being  the  largest  con- 
sumer. Shipments  of  this  type  of  milk  totalled  3,832  short  tons  (1,538,000  yen) 
in  1934  as  compared  with  1,496  tons  (743,000  yen)  in  the  preceding  year. 

Exports  of  butter,  which  is  now  classified  separately  in  the  statistics,  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1935  totalled  1,861  cwts.  valued  at  106,298  yen. 


IMPORTS 


The  following  tables  show  that  imports  into  Japan  of  butter  and  condensed 
milk  are  on  the  decline,  owing  to  increased  local  production  and  the  higher 

prices: — 

Japanese  Imports  of  Milk  and  Butter 

Condensed  (Powdered  Milk)  — 

Total  

Australia  

United  States  

New  Zealand  

Denmark  

Great  Britain  

Canada   

Holland  

Condensed  Milk  (other)  — 

Total  

United  States  

Great  Britain  

Australia  

Holland  

Butter- 
Total  

New  Zealand  

Australia  

Canada   

. .  A  further  decline  is  recorded  in  the  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935 
as  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  1934,  those  of  butter  falling  from  32,625 
pounds  to  12,354  pounds,  while  there  was  a  decline  in  the  figures  for  condensed 
milk  from  1,207,753  pounds  to  521,392  pounds. 

Import  figures  for  cheese  are  not  given  separately  in  the  official  statistics, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  their  value  is  approximately  100,000  yen  a  year.  Cana- 
dian processed  cheese  is  well  favoured  on  the  local  market,  especially  with  the 
foreign  residents,  and  appears  to  have  a  wide  distribution. 


1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Yen 

Yen 

721.472 

597,660 

523,170 

387,798 

498.160 

246.597 

380,768 

168,136 

193.491 

262,456 

128,405 

174.846 

16,434 

42,863 

3,296 

14,513 

4.887 

5.968 

3.260 

4.036 

2.995 

2,277 

4,739 

2,219 

2.699 

4,921 

802 

4,009 

2,376 

3,634 

1,129 

767 

1,355,181 

1,641,205 

302,333 

391,305 

485,763 

452,066 

96,684 

97,486 

341.328 

983.607 

84.343 

243,578 

310.368 

176,438 

77,760 

44.364 

217,673 

28,061 

43,525 

5,521 

63.661 

236,939 

36,307 

142,033 

33,805 

41.362 

17,208 

23,137 

21,401 

184,217 

12.372 

109,435 

8.109 

11,351 

6,485 

9,454 

PRICES 

Following  are  the  retail  prices  of  Canadian  processed  cheese  on  the  local 
market:  \  pound,  0-40  yen;  ^  pound,  0-80  yen;  1  pound,  1-50  yen.  Comparative 
prices  for  Hokkaido  cheese  are:  \  pound,  0-25  yen;  ^  pound,  0*50  yen;  1  pound, 
1  yen. 

Tinned  milk  retails  at  from  5  sen  (100  sen  equals  one  yen)  to  25  sen  per  tin, 
according  to  size.  The  1 -pound  tin  retails  at  nbout  24  sen  as  against  34  sen  for 
Carnation  imported  milk.  Retail  prices  for  local  brands  of  powdered  milk  range 
from  0*75  to  1-20  yen  for  ^-pound  tins,  from  1  -40  yen  to  2-20  yen  for  1-pound 
tins,  and  from  4- 80  yen  to  5-50  yen  for  those  of  3  pounds. 
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Klim  and  Lactogen  are  well-known  powdered  milk  brands,  but  the  local 
products  mentioned  above,  because  of  their  price  advantage,  are  steadily  obtain- 
ing a  greater  share  of  the  market.  Klim  retails  at  2-45  yen  for  a  1-pound  tin 
and  5-40  yen  for  a  2^-pound  tin,  while  the  Japanese  products  average  about  1-50 
yen  per  1 -pound  tin. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  as  outlined  above,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the 
market  for  imported  products  will  further  recede  as  the  local'  brands  become 
better  established,  unless  prices  of  foreign  products  are  reduced  to  a  point  where 
they  are  competitive. 


TRADE  OF  MANCHURIA,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Manchuria  (Manchukuo)  issues  no  trade  statistics.;  but  those  for  the  Kwan- 
tung  Leased  Territor}',  particularly  those  for  the  port  of  Dairen,  on  which  the 
following  report  is  based,  are  a  valuable  index  to  the  trade  of  the  above  territory. 
The  average  rate  for  the  yen  in  1934  and  1935  was  respectively  30  cents  and  29 
cents  Canadian  currency.) 

Tientsin,  September  30,  1935. — The  import  and  export  statistics  of  the  Kwan- 
tung  Leased  Territory  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  show  a  total  trade  of 
460,265,720  yen  as  compared  to  401,650,643  yen  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
This  constituted  an  increase  of  14-5  per  cent,  of  which  about  two-thirds  was 
accounted  for  by  imports  and  one-third  by  exports.  The  total  imports  this  half- 
year  amounted  to  264,204,772  yen  against  225,470.023  yen  for  this  period  in 
1934,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  and  total  exports  to  195,060,948  yen  compared 
with  176,180,620  yen,  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  for  the  same  respective  period. 
The  1934  adverse  balance  of  trade  amounting  to  49,289,403  yen  therefore  increased 
to  68,143,824  yen  for  the  period  under  review.  Below  these  figures  are  illustrated 
in  tabular  form: — 

Jan.-Jnne,  1935    Jan.-June,  1934 
Yen  Yen 

Imports   264.204,772  225,470,023 

Exports   196,060,948  176,180,620 

Total  trade   460,265,720  401,650.643 

Adverse  balance   68,143.824  49.289,403 


EXPORTS 

Of  the  total  exports  valued  at  196,060,948  yen,  Manchurian  products 
amounted  to  154,422,242  yen  as  compared  to  the  first  six  months  of  1934  (shown 
hereafter  in  parentheses)  of  139,180,318  yen;  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  pro- 
ducts, 26,565,027  yen  (21,745,195) ;  Japanese  products,  9,716,425  yen  (11,492,- 
671);  foreign  products,  5,131,121  yen  (3,581,726);  and  Chinese  products,  226,133 
yen  (180,710). 

According  to  countries  of  destination,  those  in  Asia  with  a  combined  value 
of  126,866,475  yen  (118,740,481)  were  much  the  most  important.  Japan  led 
with  a  value  of  89,956,055  yen  (83,526,553)  followed  by  China,  12,437,514  yen 
(16,817,736);  Formosa,  11,321,807  yen  (7,549,011);  and  Hongkong,  4,044,602 
yen  (3,282,484).  European  countries  accounted  for  55,303,558  yen  (40,293,443), 
of  which  Germany  is  credited  with  20,953,548  yen  (18,284,266)  ;  Great  Britain, 
19,593,128  yen  (9,697,749)  ;  Netherlands,  7,459,755  yen  (6,166,268)  ;  Italv,  3,125,- 
393  yen  (1,976,335)  ;  France,  2,147,985  yen  (1,709,020) ;  and  Denmark,  616,448 
yen  (1,498,277).  Exports  to  North  and  South  America  totalling  10,455,837  yen 
(5,213,968)  were  mainly  to  the  United  States,  9,267,527  yen  (4,668,555) :  and  to 
Canada,  1,125,203  yen  (510,656).  Africa  took  a  total  value  of  1,370,793  yen 
(11,918,158),  of  which  Egypt  absorbed  almost  the  whole  or  1.113,873  yen  (11,095,- 
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549).  Oceania's  takings  amounted  to  64,285  yen  (14,570),  of  which  Australia's 
share  totalled  29,874  yen  (14,570). 

The  principal  export  products  of  the  Territory  with  their  respective  values 
in  the  first  six-month  periods  of  1935  and  1934  were:  soya  beans,  71,199,359  yen 
(58,093,134)  ;  bean  cake,  32,912,287  yen  (30,141,668) ;  coal,  11,299.604  yen 
(12,043,410) ;  peanuts,  14,490,426  yen  (10,028,616)  ;  iron  and  steel,  5,583,693  yen 
(4,796,747) ;  perilla  seeds,  4,950,985  yen  (2,862,440)  ;  and  bean  oil,  4,588,412  yen 
(6,278,815).  Other  noteworthy  items  were  red  or  white  beans;  cotton  yarn;  raw 
silk  and  thread;  fur,  skins,  and  leather;  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines;  and 
hemp  seeds. 

The  principal  importers  of  soya  beans,  with  the  value  in  each  case,  were: 
Japan,  29,511,142  yen;  Germany,  16,707,338  yen;  and  Great  Britain,  16,620,871 
yen.  Those  of  bean  cake  were:  Japan,  19,265,905  yen;  Formosa,  8,096,283  yen; 
and  the  United  States,  2,377,253  yen.  Of  peanuts,  the  Netherlands  is  credited  with 
6,392,813  yen,  Germany  with  1,949,174  yen,  and  Italy  with  1,191,011  yen.  Similar 
amounts  were  sold  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Canada.  Of  the  coal,  Japan  is 
credited  with  9,380;876  yen;  of  the  iron  and  steel,  4,049,429  yen;  and  of  the 
perilla  seeds,  4,780,966  yen.  The  bean  oil  was  split  up  among  various  countries, 
the  chief  being  Hongkong  (1,392,428  yen),  Germanv  (1,113,993  ven),  Great 
Britain  (797,297  yen),  and  the  United  States  (681,539  yen). 

IMPORTS 

Asiatic  countries  supplied  imports  to  the  value  of  223,997,032  yen  (186,786,- 
166  yen),  a  considerable  increase  over  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Of 
this  "total,  Japan's  share  amounted  to  189,217176  ven  (157,683,008) ;  that  of 
China  to  9,375,514  yen  (13,024,178);  and  that  of  Hongkong  to  5,902,414  yen 
(6,310,766).  Imports  from  Europe  totalled  16,461,479  yen  (11,826,270).  divided 
mainly  among  Belgium,  6,096,939  ven  (1,637,910);  Germany,  3,380.399  yen 
(2,203,063);  and  Great  Britain,  3,242,527  yen  (3,862,452).  North  and  South 
America's  share  totalled  8,688,077  yen  (18,315,974),  of  which  the  United  States 
and  Canada  supplied  the  whole,  the  amounts  respectivelv  being  8,671,071  yen 
(15,845,179)  and  16.996  yen  (2,470,795) .  The  total  imported  from  Africa,  mainly 
Egypt,  was  negligible  at  8,929  yen  (1,142).  That  from  Oceania,  which  was 
entirely  from  Australia,  amounted  to  15,049,255  yen  (8,540.471). 

The  principal  import  items  in  order  of  value  were  headed  by  wheat  flour, 
which  displaced  building  materials  from  the  premier  position.  Its  value  was 
30,837,975  yen  as  compared  with  20,882,589  yen  for  the  same  period  in  1934. 
Next  in  order  came  build'ng  materials  (metal  manufactures)  with  a  total  of 
27,084,687  yen  (21,516.553);  vehicles  and  parts.  16,772,139  yen  (11,731,384); 
electric  and  motor  machines  and  accessories,  15,963. 766  yen  (10,168,040)  ;  and 
cotton  tissues,  14,527,001  yen  (12,702,242). 

Of  the  wheat  flour  Japan  supplied  a  total  of  15,336,289  yen  and  Australia 
14,896,527  yen.  As  in  the  same  period  in  1934,  Canada  did  not  participate  in  this 
trade  due  to  much  higher  prices.  Of  the  build'ng  materials  a  total  of  22,870.414 
yen  was  credited  to  Japan  and  2,523,151  yen  to  Belgium.  Japan  also  supplied 
practically  the  whole  of  the  vehicles  and  parts,  the  electric  and  motor  machines 
and  accessories,  and  the  cotton  tissues. 

Other  noteworthy  import  items  were:  iron  and  steel,  8,973,922  yen,  chiefly 
from  Japan  and  Belgium;  oil  and  fats  (except  bean  oil),  8,537,659  yen.  mainly 
from  the  United  States  and  Japan,  with  smaller  amounts  from  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  Dutch  India;  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines,  6,955,322  yen,  prin- 
cipally from  Japan;  gunny  bags,  6,445,926  yen,  chiefly  from  Japan,  Hongkong, 
and  British  India;  paper,  5,699,411  yen,  originating  for  much  the  greater  part  in 
Japan;  rice,  5,659.517  yen,  of  which  French  Indo-China  and  Korea  were  the 
more  important  suppliers,  followed  by  British  India,  Hongkong,  and  Japan. 
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TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  total  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
Kwantung  Leased  Territory  for  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  1,142,199 
yen  as  against  a  total  of  2,981,451  yen  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934,  a 
decrease  of  62  per  cent.  Of  this  total,  exports  accounted  for  a  value  of  1,125,203 
yen  as  against  510,656  yen  in  1934,  and  imports  to  16,996  yen  compared  with 
2,470,795  yen  in  the  same  six  months  of  last  year.  •  The  increase  in  exports 
amounted  to  118  per  cent,  and  the  decrease  in  imports  to  99  per  cent. 

The  principal  item  imported  from  Canada  is  lumber,  which  this  half-year 
was  valued  at  only  15,781  yen  as  against  2,421,595  yen  in  the  same  period  of 
last  year.  In  both  periods  this  one  item  accounted  for  an  average  of  96  per  cent 
of  the  Territory's  total  imports  from  the  Dominion.  Although  the  timber  imports 
from  all  countries  decreased  by  20  per  cent,  this  factor  was  unimportant  as  a 
cause  of  the  loss  of  this  trade  to  Canada  since  the  United  States,  supplying  the 
same  types  of  timber  as  does  Canada,  increased  its  share  from  439,101  yen  in 
1934  to  1,296,321  yen  in  1935.  Asiatic  Russia  also  obtained  a  larger  portion  of 
this  trade  than  in  previous  years.  Japan  and  Formosa  did  likewise,  although  it 
is  likely  that  a  fair  amount  of  Canadian  timber  was  reshipped  to  the  Territory 
from  Japanese  ports  and  entered  in  the  returns  as  of  Japanese  origin. 

Canada  is  not  mentioned  as  a  supplier  of  any  other  commodity  in  the  sum- 
mary of  statistics  published,  although  the  following  in  small  quantities  are  known 
to  have  entered:  whisky,  automobile  batteries,  biscuits,  cheese,  rolled  oats, 
canned  goods,  macaroni,  and  rubber  gloves. 

Of  the  total  exports,  peanuts,  valued  at  1,065,606  yen;  accounted  for  95  per 
cent.  The  remaining  items  to  complete  the  whole  were  bean  cake  valued  at 
59,104  yen,  and  rice  valued  at  493  yen. 

WHEAT  FLOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  HONGKONG 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  Octobei  11,  1935. — The  Hongkong  trade  and  shipping  returns' 
for  the  last  three  months  available — viz.  June,  July,  and  August — show  imports 
from  all  sources  amounting  to  365,845  piculs  valued  at  HK$1, 746,059  as  against 
imports  of  256,955  piculs  valued  at  HK$1,481,082  during  a  similar  period  last 
year.  The  figures  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  1933  and  1932  were  322,973 
piculs  (HK$2,029,113)  and  487,564  piculs  (HK$3,764,066) . 

Imports  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  three  months  June  to 
August,  1935  and  1934,  were: — 

June  to  August.  1935       June  to  August.  1934 


Countries  Piculs  HK$  Piculs  HK$ 

Total   365.845  1.746.109  256.955  1,841.082 

Canada                                           64.588  368.071  71,174  450,482 

Australia   249.845  1,122.804  115,190  601,402 

North  China                                   18.150           91.827  19.083  107.860 

United  States                                 32.887          161,968  50,987  161,854 


The  approximate  exchange  rate  during  the  1935  period  was  54.3;  1934,  37.2;  1933,  30.6; 
and  1932,  22.75  Canadian  cents.    One'  picul  equals  133J  pounds. 

During  the  period  under  review  prices  have  advanced  gradually  in  sym- 
pathy with  wheat  values.  At  the  end  of  July  a  report  from  Canada  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  wheat  for  export  was  imminent  temporarily  disturbed  the 
market,  but  upon  news  of  the  pegging  of  export  price-  for  wheat  on  September  7 
a  measure  of  confidence  was  restored.  During  the  interval  unfavourable  reports 
of  crop  damage  in  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and  Canada  had  a  firming  effect 
on  flour  prices,  which  advanced  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  bag,  with  brisk  demand 
for  the  Mooncake  Festival.   Since  September  7  resale  prices  have  remained  sub- 
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stantially  firm,  with  local  competition  between  the  two  largest  dealers  keeping 

prices  below  replacement  costs. 

Prevailing  quotations  are  approximately  as  follows: — 

U.S.  White  Club  straight  ....     HK$2.00/2.20  per  bag=US$3.80/4.20  per  bbl.  ex  godown 


U.S.  cut-off   HK$2.00/2.30  per  bag=US$3.80/4.40  per  bbl.  ex  godown 

>  Canadian  cut-off   HK$1.72/2.10  per  bag=US$3.20/4.00  per  bbl.  ex  godown 

Australian  flour   RK*1.60/1.80  per  bag=£6  6s.  7d./£7  2s.  lid.  per  ton 

Shanghai  flour   HK$1.96  per  bag  ex  godown 


Present  stocks  are  about  339,000  bags,  made  up  as  follows:  Australian, 
210,000  bags;  Canadian,  72,000  bags;  American  50,000  bags;  and  Shanghai, 
7,000  bags. 

NETHERLANDS   INDIAN   KAPOK  INDUSTRY 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  October  9,  1935. — When  the  first  Europeans  visited  the  islands 
comprising  present  day  Netherlands  India,  they  found  the  natives  with  a  whitish 
silky  fibre  which  they  called  "  randoe  alas "  and  which  they  used  for  a 
number  of  purposes.  It  was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  how- 
ever, when  a  few  small  parcels  were  shipped  from  Java  to  Holland,  that  these 
vegetable  fibres  became  of  more  than  local  importance.  Known  to-day  as 
kapok,  these  fibres  have  become  an  important  article  of  world  trade. 

It  was  first  hoped  that  a  substitute  for  cotton  had  been  discovered,  but 
kapok  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  textiles  has  been  a  disappointment. 
The  kapok  fibre  is  short  of  staple,  straight  and  brittle,  possessing  a  smooth 
slippery  surface.  Its  chief  characteristics — resiliency  and  the  tendency  of  the 
fibres  to  separate — make  it  unsuitable  for  spinning.  These  very  properties, 
however,  make  it  admirably  suited  for  stuffing  furniture,  mattresses,  etc.  The 
fibres  are  elastic,  and  retain  their  elasticity  in  use.  In  this  they  are  unlike 
most  fibres,  which  when  used  in  the  mass,  show  a  tendency  to  become  matted 
and  compressed,  and  require  teasing  or  carding  if  they  are  to  be  restored  to 
their  original  state.  It  is  for  stuffing  purposes  that  kapok  finds  its  greatest 
outlet  to-day. 

True  kapok  possesses  good  "  filling  "  qualities  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  any  of  the  similar  fibres  so  often  classed  with  it,  as  for  instance  British- 
Indian  kapok,  which  is  really  "  Bombax  floss."  Twenty  pounds  of  real  Java 
kapok  will  do  the  work  of  29  pounds  of  the  British  Indian  substitute. 

In  addition  to  its  great  elasticity,  kapok  has  several  other  properties  which 
make  it  especially  suitable  for  stuffing  purposes,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  of  withstanding  moisture.  The  fibres  are  liquid  repellent,  and  kapok 
that  has  become  damp  immediately  regains  its  former  elasticity  upon  drying. 
Its  lightness,  dryness,  and  ability  to  withstand  repeated  heat  sterilizations  have 
developed  its  use  in  hospital  mattresses  and  as  a  filler  for  bandages  in  surgical 
dressings.  A  more  recent  use  for  kapok  has  been  as  a  stuffing  for  life-saving 
appliances,  for  which  it  is  greatly  superior  to  cork. 

Although  not  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  kapok  has  a  definite 
value  in  certain  types  of  clothing.  As  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  it  is  widely 
used  in  aviators'  clothing  and  in  winter  garments.  For  this  purpose  the  kapok 
is  not  spun  but  quilted,  the  fibres  being  spread  between  two  layers  of  a  retain- 
ing cloth  and  stitched.  In  this  way  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
blankets,  being  an  effective  substitute  for  eiderdown  and  wool.  A  more  recent 
use  has  been  as  an  insulator  in  ice  chests,  its  resistance  to  moisture  and  its  good 
insulating  properties  being  of  advantage. 

The  bulk  of  the  land  in  Netherlands  India  devoted  to  the  culture  of  kapok 
is  native-owned,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  production  coming  from  European 
estates.   Along  the  north  coast  of  Central  and  East  Java  and  in  many  districts 
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in  the  hinterlands  the  collection  and  treatment  of  kapok  provides  a  living  for 
numerous  natives.  Even  at  the  exceedingly  low  prices  realized  during  the 
1933-34  season,  kapok  growers  obtained  about  $2,000,000,  while  transportation 
and  processing  added  another  $600,000  to  native  income.  The  tree  is  found 
everywhere,  along  the  roads,  and  on  the  estates  where  it  is  grown  in  conjunction 
with  coffee  and  cocoa. 

PREPARATION 

The  tree  commences  to  bear  about  four  years  after  planting;  by  the  seventh 
year  production  reaches  normal,  although  the  yield  continues  to  increase  until 
the  tree  is  thirty  or  forty  years  old.  The  harvesting  is  done  at  the  end  of  the 
dry  monsoon,  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November.  The  fibres 
occur  in  large  pods  which  are  removed  from  the  trees  with  the  aid  of  long 
bamboo  poles,  the  trees  being  too  brittle  to  be  climbed.  The  pods  are  graded 
and  then  spread  on  a  clean  floor  in  wire-covered  courts  and  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Preliminary  cleaning  is  done  by  hand,  and,  while  numerous  mechanical  devices 
have  been  evolved  for  separating  the  seeds  from  the  floss,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
is  still  done  by  native  hand  labour.  The  seeds  have  an  oil  yield  of  about  30  per 
cent,  the  oil  finding  extensive  use  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  as  a  cooking 
medium.  The  residue,  known  as  kapok  seed  cake,  contains  about  4  per  cent 
nitrogen  and  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  a  cattle  food.  The  cleaned  kapok  is 
then  pressed  in  hand  presses,  wrapped  in  burlap  or  grass  mats,  and  delivered  10 
the  exporters  in  native  bales,  each  weighing  about  75  pounds. 

MARKETING 

The  kapok  tree  is  found  wherever  tropical  and  semi-tropical  conditions 
exist,  and  yet  only  in  the  Netherlands  Indian  archipelago  is  the  industry  of 
more  than  local  importance.  Among  the  islands  composing  the  territory,  Java 
is  the  chief  supplier,  with  South  Celebes  and  Madura  producing  increasing 
quantities  every  year.  The  reason  Netherlands  India  supplies  96  per  cent  of 
the  world's  kapok  requirements  when  the  plant  is  so  widely  distributed  is  that 
only  in  Java  is  the  trade  properly  organized.  Other  producing  areas  treat  kapok 
as  a  chance  crop  to  be  gathered  and  sold  only  when  market  conditions  are 
favourable.  In  Java  kapok  occupies  a  permanent  place  among  the  marketable 
products,  and  every  year  standard  samples  are  set  up  as  a  basis  for  transactions, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Canadian  wheat  grades  are  defined.  An  arbitration 
board  is  established  to  settle  any  differences  that  arise,  packing  and  pressing  are 
carefully  regulated,  and  the  proportion  of  seeds  and  impurities  well  controlled. 
Buyers  of  Java  kapok  are  also  certain  of  the  botanical  purity  of  their  purchases, 
as  only  the  true  kapok  tree  (Ceiba  pentandra)  is  used.  Samarang  and  Soerabaia 
are  the  principal  ports  of  export  for  kapok,  the  trading  associations  at  both 
places  having  a  special  subdivision  for  this  commodity.  Sales  are  effected 
through  the  intermediacy  of  a  broker,  a  standard  contract  defining  the  liabili- 
ties of  both  parties. 

PACKING 

For  export,  kapok  is  packed  into  gunny  sacks  which  are  bound  by  wire 
straps.  The  usual  method  is  to  ship  double  bales  containing  100  kilos  net.  The 
extent  of  compression  varies  with  the  different  'destinations,  Holland  specifying 
a  maximum  of  247  kilos  per  cubic  metre,  and  the  United  States  293.  Over- 
compression  will  lessen  the  value  of  the  fibres,  but  the  amounts  specified  above 
are  well  within  the  safety  zone. 

EXPORTS 

There  is  an  ever-present  possibility  that  other  suppliers  will  organize  and 
cut  into  the  practical  monopoly  that  the  Dutch  have  enjoyed  to  date.  The 
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most  formidable,  competitor  so  far  has  been  French  Indo-China,  and  as  long  as 
prices  remain  remunerative,  their  exports  may  be  expected  to  increase.  Sporadic 
shipments  are  also  made  by  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  Eucador,  and  other  tropical 
countries.  Yearly  exports  of  Java  kapok  amount  to  roughly  18,000  tons,  while 
the  best  yet  recorded  by  French  Indo-China  was  in  .1934,  when  1,940  tons  were 
exported. 

Originally  Amsterdam  was  the  chief  world  market  for  kapok,  and  con- 
sumers in  Europe  and  the  United  States  covered  their  requirements  there. 
Amsterdam's  importance  declined  with  the  advent  of  the  World  War,  when 
direct  shipments  were  made  to  the  United  States,  which  has  been  the  leading 
buyer  ever  since.  The  following  table  shows  the  exports  to  the  principal  con- 
sumers and  Canada  during  1933,  1934,  and  the  first  seven  months  of  1935: — 


Jan  .-July,  Year  Year 

1935  1934  1933 
Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Total                                                                   12.897  19,327  20,936 

Holland                                                          3,034  5.948  7,086 

Great  Britain                                                    139  385  373 

Spain                                                                188  273  327 

United  States                                                 6,394  6.903  8,629 

Singapore  408  758  547 

Australia                                                        2,232  3,326  2,488 

New  Zealand                                                     348  906  526 

Canada                                                               64  78  162 


The  local  statistics  do  not  give  an  accurate  indication  of  Canadian  kapok 
consumption,  because  the  bulk  of  Canada's  requirements  are  obtained  indirectly 
through  import  houses  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  Canadian  statistics,  Canada  imported  172  tons  of  kapok 
worth  $75,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1930.  In  1934,  the  quantity  had  increased  to 
202  tons,  though  the  value  had  fallen  to  $55,000.  It  may  be  expected  that  as 
the  uses  of  this  fibre  become  more  widely  known,  the  absolute  quantities,  as 
well  as  the  proportion  brought  in  direct  from  Netherlands  India,  will  increase. 

RECENT  MARKETING  LEGISLATION 

Although  the  industry  is  better  organized  in  this  country  than  in  any  other, 
marketing  has  not  been  conducted  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  producers,  and  the  Government  has  sought  to  assist  them  by 
the  introduction  of  stricter  marketing  regulations. 

The  crop  is  seasonal,  harvesting  taking  place  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November.  For  a  number  of  years,  prices  have  followed 
a  definite  course,  dropping  steadily  during  harvesting  and  remaining  at  unsatis- 
factory levels  for  a  short  time  after.  Once  the  produce  is  in  the  hands  of  middle- 
men and  exporters,  the  pressure  is  reduced  and  prices  find  a  level  that  enables 
stocks  to  be  disposed  of  profitably.  These  trends  being  readily  predictable,  the 
commodity  has  been  a  popular  one  among  speculators  whose  activities  have  had 
the  effect  of  accentuating  the  price  fluctuations  which  in  turn  have  adversely 
affected  foreign  consumer  interest.  It  was  largely  due  to  speculators  that  the- 
price  of  kapok  touched  a  high  of  130  fl.  per  picul  (133  pounds)  in  the  early 
post-war  years.  A  more  or  less  regular  decline  since  then  brought  the  price  ta 
about  15  fl.  ($10)  per  picul  to-day. 

To  place  the  marketing  on  a  better  basis  is  the  purpose  of  the  Netherlands 
Indian  kapok  interests  ordinance,  which  became  effective  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
From  that  date  the  export  of  kapok  is  prohibited  except  by  permit  issued  by 
the  Director  of  Economic  Affairs.  A  Kapok  Central  Bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  members  and  chairman  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  General. 
The  president  and  secretary  of  the  bureau  will  be  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs,  while  the  committee  will  consist  of  an  unspecified  number  of 
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experts  chosen  from  the  producers,  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  exporters.  The 
committee  will  undertake  to  improve  the  organization  of  the  native  kapok  trade, 
and  to  arrange  for  easier  credits  and  more  efficient  marketing.  Technical  advice 
will  be  distributed  with  a  view  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  kapok,  while  it 
is  also  planned  to  promote  the  use  of  kapok  abroad  by  propaganda  and  other 
means.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  applying  the  ordinance,  a  levy  of  40  cents  per 
100  kilogram  export  kapok  will  be  charged.  For  the  licence  year  ending  June  30, 
1936,  the  total  amount  which  will  be  licensed  for  export  will  not  exceed 
20,000,000  kilos.  This  quantity  can  be  increased  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor  General. 

The  kapok  industry  is  one  of  considerable  importance  to  this  country,  and 
one  which  has  a  very  favourable  outlook.  The  reputation  of  Java  kapok  is 
already  established,  the  marketing  methods  improved,  and  the  number  of  uses 
for  the  fibre  constantly  expanding.  It  is  not  yet  an  extensive  estate  crop, 
although  in  Central  Java  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  native  cash  crops, 
while  its  cultivation  is  steadily  spreading  to  other  islands  in  the  archipelago. 
The  legislation  now  in  force  should  render  the  product  more  attractive  from  an 
estate  point  of  view,  so  that  a  regular  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  article 
is  to  be  expected. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba;  Mr. 
H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  are  visiting  the  principal 
industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.   Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 


Mr.  McColl 

Winnipeg  Nov.  23  to  Dec.  2      Toronto  and  district  ..  ..  Dec.  11  to  17 

London  Dec.  6  Saint  John  Dec.  20 

Brantford  Dec.  7  Charlottetown  Dec.  22 

Guelph  Dec.  9  Halifax  and  Lunenburg  . .  Dec.  24  to  29 

Hamilton  Dec.  10 


Mr.  Poussette 

Brockville  Nov.  25  Oshawa  Nov.  28 

Kingston  Nov.  26  Toronto  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  13 

Belleville  Nov.  27 


Mr.  Langley 

London  Nov.  25  and  26         Brantford  Dec.  3 

Sarnia  and  Windsor  . .  . .  Nov.  27  Welland  Dec.  4 

"Walkerville  Nov.  28  St.  Catharines  Dec.  5 

Hamilton  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  2     Niagara  Falls  Dec.  6 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE  REGULATIONS 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  8,  1935. — Substantial  tariff  preferences  are  enjoyed  by 
Canadian  goods  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  dependent  upon  proof  by  the 
exporter  that  the  goods  are  of  Canadian  manufacture  or  production  to  the  extent 
stipulated  by  the  law.  Not  only  must  the  Canadian  firm  in  the  final  analysis 
be  prepared  to  produce  indisputable  evidence  that  his  products  measure  up  to 
the  Empire  content  required,  but  the  evidence  must  be  presented  in  exactly  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  Customs.  Experience  has  shown  the 
importance  of  absolute  adherence  to  the  correct  procedure  if  difficulty  and  con- 
sequent delay  are  to  be  avoided. 

If  documents  accompanying  a  shipment  are  not  strictly  in  order,  goods 
are  detained  until  the  Customs  authorities  are  completely  satisfied,  or  until  a 
money  payment  or  its  equivalent  is  lodged  with  the  authorities  to  cover  any 
duty  liability.  The  majority  of  United  Kingdom  importers  employ  customs 
brokers,  who  are  technical  experts,  to  pass  their  entries  and  to  ensure  that 
the  correct  procedure  is  followed.  When  some  difficulty  arises  due  to  a  mistake 
or  the  negligence  of  their  overseas  suppliers,  importers  are  involved  in  intricate 
formalities  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  future 
shipments  and  the  fear  of  actual  money  losses.  Such  incidents  tend  quickly 
to  destroy  the  interest  of  buyers  who  naturally  prefer  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. Observance  of  Custom?  rules  to  the  letter  is  a  vital  part  of  export 
technique  and  those  firms  which  develop  it  will  reap  the  reward  of  increased 
business. 

IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE  PROCEDURE 

The  regulations  of  the  British  Customs  on  Imperial  Preference  are  con- 
tained in  the  Official  Notice  No.  27a,  already  widely  distributed  in  Canada. 
A  thorough  understanding  of  the  instructions  in  this  notice  is  indispensable  to 
Canadian  firms  interested  in  export  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  which  is  also  in  a  position  to  furnish  additional  advice. 

Provided  that  a  Customs  officer  adjudges  the  entry  to  be  in  order,  prefer- 
ence is  granted  on  the  production  of  the  exporter's  certificate  of  origin.  Cana- 
dian exporters  therefore  should  take  care  that  these  certificates  are  included 
with  the  bill  of  lading  and  invoice  which  they  send  to  their  customers.  These 
should  be  despatched  by  mail  to  arrive,  if  possible,  in  advance  of  the  goods. 

Several  different  forms  of  certificate  are  in  use.  Sometimes  more  than  one 
is  required,  depending  upon  the  nature  and  constituents  of  the  commodity.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  right  form  or  forms  should  be  employed. 

The  form  applicable  to  natural  products  (such  as  apples,  wheat,  etc.)  is 
usually  known  as  119  Sale.  Manufactured  commodities  (such  as  boots,  paper, 
etc.)  require  Form  120  Sale.  There  is  a  special  form  (121  Sale)  for  tobacco, 
sugar,  etc.,  while  122  Sale  is  called  for  as  a  supplementary  certificate  with 
what  are  known  as  "  composite  goods,"  i.e.,  where  the  product  upon  which 
preference  is  claimed  is  a  component  of  another  article.  These  forms  are  sold 
in  Canada  by  a  number  of  printing  stationers  whose  addresses  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  to  ensure  that  these  forms  are  filled  out  in  accordance  with 
the  marginal  instructions  as  this  is  the  fundamental  evidence  upon  which  the 
Customs  official  makes  his  decision  to  grant  or  refuse  preference.  These  certifi- 
cates are  scrutinized  carefully  by  officers  who  are  experts  in  Imperial  Preference. 
Carelessness  in  completing  the  certificate  has  involved  firms  in  difficulties  from 
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which  it  has  taken  months  of  time  and  labour  to  extricate  themselves.  The 
Collector  of  Customs  in  the  Port  of  London  has  a  department  under  his  control 
which  does  nothing  but  examine  and  pass  upon  certificates  of  origin  accom- 
panying imported  goods. 

One  of  the  common  mistakes  is  for  the  exporter  to  complete  the  certificate 
in  the  name  of  the  firm  or  company.  All  certificates  of  origin  must  be  made 
personally  by  a  responsible  officer  of  the  exporting  house  and  he  must  sign 
the  form  with  his  own  name. 

EMPIRE  CONTENT 

Another  potential  source  of  trouble  is  the  insertion  of  the  wrong  Empire 
content  percentage  on  Form  120  (Sale.  Exporters  should  first  ascertain  the 
percentage  with  which  their  products  must  comply  and  insert  that  percentage 
and  no  other.  The  insertion  of  a  percentage  above  that  which  is  necessary 
frequently  leads  to  questions,  while  the  insertion  of  a  percentage  lower  than 
the  correct  one  immediately  invalidates  the  claim  to  preference.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  qualifications  for  Imperial  Preference  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Natural  products  must  be  totally  grown  or  produced  in  the  Empire. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  wide  range  of  manufactured  articles,  preference  is  allowable  only 
where  50  per  cent  of  the  factory  cost  of  production  is  derived  from  materials  grown  or 
produced,  or  work  done  within  the  British  Empire. 

3.  As  regards  the  remainder,  the  Empire  content  required  is  25  per  cent.  Isolated 
exceptions  to  this  are  a  few  articles  which  require  75  per  cent,  and  sugar  and  tobacco  for 
which  there  are  special  provisions. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  Empire  content  and  how  it  must  be  calcu- 
lated is  laid  down  in  Customs  Notice  27a,  particularly  paragraphs  9  to  11,  pages 
3  and  4.  Firms  desiring  further  enlightenment  on  this  subject  are  recom- 
mended to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
for  assistance  in  interpreting  the  Empire  content  regulations.  Consultation  with 
the  Department  may  obviate  serious  misunderstanding  arising  from  a  faulty 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  regulations. 

Experience  shows  that  one  of  the  commonest  misconceptions  occurs  in 
connection  with  ingredients  or  components  purchased  by  the  exporter  from 
other  Canadian  firms.  The  manufacturer  of  the  article  finally  exported  is 
apt  to  believe  that  he  may  count  material  which  he  purchases  from  other 
Canadian  concerns  as  100  per  cent  Canadian  origin.  The  Customs  do  not  take 
this  view.  It  is  only  where  all  the  materials  of  which  the  finished  article 
is  composed  are  entirely  of  Empire  origin  and  all  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tions have  been  conducted  in  Canada  or  other  part  of  the  Empire  that 
100  per  cent  Empire  origin  can  be  claimed.  The  origin  and  cost  of  all  the 
primary  products  entering  into  the  complete  article,  and  items  such  as  wages, 
overhead  expenses,  etc.,  have  to  be  determined  before  the  correct  Empire 
content  can  be  ascertained. 

PROCEDURE  WHERE  PREFERENCE  IS  REFUSED 

If  the  Customs  should  decline  to  concede  preference  on  the  basis  of  the 
documents  submitted  by  the  importer,  the  latter  may  obtain  delivery  of  the 
goods,  either  by  (1)  paying  under  protest  a  cash  deposit  of  the  full  duty  on 
the  goods  on  the  understanding  that  the  money  is  refunded  if  the  claim  to 
preference  is  subsequently  established;  (2)  furnishing  the  Customs  with  an 
undertaking  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  supported  by  approved  sureties,  to  substan- 
tiate the  title  of  the  goods  to  preference,  or  failing  that,  to  ensure  the  payment 
of  the  full  duty. 
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It  is  found  in  practice  that  importers  in  this  country  are  frequently  unwilling 
to  accept  the  responsibility  implicit  in  such  a  bond.  They  have  no  first- 
hand knowledge  as  to  whether  the  Empire  Preference  conditions  have  been  com- 
plied with,  and  hold  that  obligations  of  this  character  should  be  assumed  by 
the  exporter.  To  meet  such  objections,  Canadian  exporters  can  either  help  the 
importer  financially,  indemnify  him  against  loss,  or  relieve  him  of  his  responsi- 
bility by  arranging  for  their  United  Kingdom  representatives  to  offer  the 
bond  required.  Customs  bonds  are  procurable  from  guarantee  societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  To  firms  of  acknowledged  standing,  the  cost  is  purely 
nominal,  usually  about  5s.  per  £100  per  annum.  Obviously  these  bonding 
facilities  are  preferable  to  paying  the  full  duty  where  a  regular  trade  is 
affected.  Therefore  in  cases  where  preference  is  temporarily  withheld,  steps 
should  at  once  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  entry 
for  delivery  under  bond.  If  this  is  done  and  at  the  same  time  a  cash  deposit 
is  put  up  to  cover  the  first  importations  detained,  the  deposit  is  returned  as 
soon  as  the  bond  is  completed,  and  thereafter  all  importations  are  dealt  with 
under  the  general  bond  subject  to  the  importer  making  an  appropriate  notation 
on  the  entry.  This  procedure  is  described  in  detail  on  page  8  of  Customs  Notice 
27a. 

After  the  Board  of  Customs  have  examined  the  circumstances  attending  the 
stoppage  of  preference  by  a  particular  Customs  officer  they  issue  instructions 
specifying  exactly  the  evidence  which  they  require  from  the  exporter.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  they  ask  for  a  detailed  analysis  of  his  production  costs  in  a 
particular  form.   This  form  is  reproduced  on  pages  25-6  of  Customs  Notice  27a. 

CONSIGNMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

An  essential  condition  of  Imperial  Preference  is  "  consignment  from " 
Canada.  The  importer  may  be  called  upon  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  the 
goods  were  consigned  from  Canada  by  producing  the  bill  of  lading,  supplier's 
invoice,  or  buyer's  order.  It  is  provided  that  Canadian  goods  may  be 
routed  via  United  States  ports  without  losing  their  preferential  status  where 
the  United  Kingdom  importer  can  produce  to  the  Customs  a  through  bill 
of  lading  or  equivalent  documents,  as  explained  in  paragraph  15  on  page 
5  of  Notice  27a. 

MARKING  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  has  for  many  years  made  compulsory 
the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported  goods  which  bear 
trade  marks  or  brands  which  might  otherwise  create  the  impression  that 
the  goods  are  the  product  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Canadian  firms  are  strongly 
recommended  to  apply  the  designation  "  Made  in  Canada "  on  all  articles 
which  bear  any  marks  whatever.  The  revision  of  the  Act  in  1926  gave  the 
British  Government  power  to  adopt  compulsory  marking  also  in  the  case 
of  goods  whether  or  not  carrying  other  marks,  where  such  action  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  interests  of  British  trade.  As  a  result,  compulsory  marking 
orders  have  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  a  wide  range  of  commodities. 
Firms  should  consult  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  with  a 
view  to  learning  whether  any  compulsory  marking  order  has  been  made  affecting 
particular  goods  they  propose  to  ship.  Infringement  of  the  Act  usually 
results  in  the  detention  of  imported  goods  and  the  subsequent  compliance  involves 
heavy  expenses  to  the  importer. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Quota  Payments  on  Flour 

The  Wheat  (Quota  Payments)  No.  3  Order  of  the  United  Kingdom,  effective 
November  3,  reduces  from  19-2  pence  per  hundredweight  of  flour  to  1.6-8  pence 
the  payment  to  be  made  to  the  Wheat  Commission  by  each  miller  and  importer 
of  flour  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Quota  payments  are  leviable  on  flour  produced 
within  the  British  Empire  as  well  as  on  non-Empire  flour.  The  fund  created 
by  these  payments  is  used  by  the  Wheat  Commission  to  reimburse  United 
Kingdom  wheat  growers  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  ascertained 
average  price  of  home-grown  millable  wheat  in  any  cereal  year  and  the 
standard  price  of  10  shillings  per  hundredweight  fixed  by  the  Wheat  Act,  1932. 

Irish  Free  State  Quotas  on  Silk  Hose,  Soap,  and  Candles 

With  reference  to  the  notices  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1634 
(May  25)  and  No.  1644  (August  3),  the  Irish  Free  State  Executive  Council  has 
authorized  the  following  quotas  for  the  period  December  1,  1935,  to  May  31, 
1936:  585,000  pairs  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  hose  and  half  hose  as  against  725,000 
pairs  for  the  previous  six  months;  3,270  cwts.  of  soap,  soap  powders,  and  soap 
substitutes  as  against  3,500  cwts.  for  the  previous  three  and  a  half  months;  200 
cwts.  of  candles,  tapers,  and  nightlights  as  against  350  cwts.  for  the  previous 
three  and  a  half  months. 

Renewal  of  Canada — New  Zealand  Trade  Agreement 

A  Canadian  Order  in  Council,  No.  3579,  passed  November  14,  1935,  renews 
until  July  31,  1936,  the  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand, 
which  first  came  into  force  on  May  24,  1932,  and  was  due  to  expire  on  November 
24,  1935. 

The  agreement,  as  originally  drawn,  was  for  a  period  of  one  year  only — 
that  is,  to  May  24,  1933 — but  it  was  successivelv  extended  to  November  24, 
1933;  to  May  24,  1934;  to  May  24,  1935;  to  November  24,  1935;  and  now 
to  July  31,  1936. 

The  agreement,  as  extended,  continues  in  force  all  the  terms  of  the  original 
agreement  but  it  is  proposed  that  from  May  1,  1936,  the  rate  on  unassembled 
motor  vehicles  (trucks  and  passenger  cars) ,  having  75  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
value  made  up  of  British  Empire  material  or  labour,  shall  be  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  with  Empire  content  between  65  per  cent  and  75  per  cent,  the  rate 
shall  be  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  when  having  less  than  65  per  cent  Empire 
content,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  existing  agreement  the  British 
content  required  for  preference  purposes  must  be  wholly  Canadian,  but  the  pro- 
posal is  to  accept  any  Empire  content  as  meeting  the  requirements. 

The  present  rate  on  unassembled  trucks  having  75  per  cent  and  up  Cana- 
dian content  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  if  having  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
Canadian  content,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  present  rate  on  unassembled 
passenger  cars  with  75  per  cent  or  more  Canadian  content  is  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  or  if  having  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  Canadian  content,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  plus  a  "  body  duty  "  of  11^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  reduced  to  6J  per 
cent  on  any  value  over  £200.  If  the  Canadian  content  is  less  than  50  per  cent, 
the  rate  is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  either  trucks  or  cars,  unassembled. 

On  assembled  passenger  cars  or  trucks,  the  proposed  new  rate  is  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  when  the  Empire  content  is  75  per  cent  or  more,  otherwise  the 
rate  is  to  be  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  present  rates  on  assembled  trucks 
with  75  per  cent  or  more  Canadian  content  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  with 
50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  Canadian  content,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  otherwise 
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60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  present  rate  on  assembled  passenger  cars  with  a 
Canadian  content  of  75  per  cent  and  up  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  having 
50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  Canadian  content,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  "  body- 
duty  "  of  Hi  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  reduced  to  6i  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  value  over  £200;  and  if  Canadian  content  is  less  than  50  per  cent  the 
rate  of  duty  is  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

All  the  aforementioned  rates  are  subject  to  the  usual  surtax  of  22^  per  cent 
of  duty. 

Canada's  principal  exports  to  New  Zealand  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31, 1935,  were:  automobiles  and  parts,  $1,716,557;  rubber  manufactures, 
including  rubber  tires,  $1,298,253;  iron  piping  and  tubing,  $147,990;  iron  wire, 
$238,419;  farm  implements  and  machinery,  $125,501;  nails,  spikes,  and  tacks, 
$49,628;  machinery  other  than  for  farms,  $95,922;  tools,  $71,840;  copper  manu- 
factures, $49,588;  clocks  and  watches,  $35,848;  electrical  apparatus,*  $266,019; 
onions,  $29,354;  wheat,  $48,275;  wheat  flour,  $343,705;  corn  starch,  $50,879; 
canned  fish,  $289,280;  furs,  $26,787;  leather  and  manufactures  of,  $46,339;  cotton 
goods,  $50,781;  silk  socks  and  stockings,  $233,532;  oilcloths,  $12,199;  paper 
board,  including  wallboard,  $144,197;  book  paper,  $79,098;  newsprint  paper, 
$950,179;  wrapping  paper,  $124,355;  wallpaper,  $37,806;  coal,  $48,836;  soda 
and  soda  compounds,  $22,400.  Total  Canadian  exports  to  New  Zealand  for  the 
year  were  valued  at  $7,344,785. 

Canada's  principal  imports  from  New  Zealand  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1935,  were:  raw  wool,  $910,037:  sausage  casings,  $755,445;  hides 
and  skins,  $634,041;  butter,  $50,212;  gelatine,  $10,023;  fresh  apples,  $61,397; 
onions,  $20,156;  seeds,  $25,491;  and  gums,  $1 3,244.  Total  imports  from  New 
Zealand  for  the  year  were  valued  at  $2,534,678. 

New  Zealand  Tariff  on  Motor  Vehicles  and  Tires 

The  Comptroller  of  Customs  of  New  Zealand,  writing  on  October  15,  1935, 
regarding  the  valuation  for  duty  purposes  of  imported  unassembled  motor 
vehicles,  advised  that  in  future  "  duty  will  be  payable  on  the  domestic  value  of 
the  unassembled  vehicle,  including  the  value  of  any  parts  which  may  not  be 
imported  with  the  vehicle  unless  such  parts  are  manufactured  in  New  Zealand 
or  unless  they  differ  from  the  equipment  ordinarily  supplied  in  the  domestic 
market.  In  the  circumstances  it  will  be  necessary  for  importers  of  unassembled 
vehicles  to  arrange  for  the  tires  and  tubes  therefor  to  be  imported  therewith." 

This  regulation  is  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Customs  under  a  note  to  the 
item  in  the  customs  tariff  covering  motor  vehicles,  reading  as  follows:  "  Where 
the  Minister  is  of  opinion  that  any  duty  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  evaded  or 
avoided  by  the  importation  of  any  motor  vehicles  without  engines,  electric 
generators,  electric  motors,  tires  or  other  component  parts,  which,  in  the  ordinary- 
course  of  business  are  usually  imported  therewith,  the  Minister  may  at  his  dis- 
cretion require  that  duty  shall  be  paid  as  if  such  engines,  electric  generators, 
electric  motors,  tires,  or  other  component  parts  had  been  imported  with  such 
vehicles." 

St.  Vincent  Value  for  Duty 

The  St.  Vincent  Customs  Duties  Ordinance,  1935,  dated  November  1, 
brings  the  method  of  valuing  goods  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  ad  valorem 
duties  in  line  with  the  method  adopted  by  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.,  "  The  value 
of  any  imported  goods  .  .  .  shall  be  the  price  which  an  importer  would 
give  for  the  article  on  a  purchase  in  the  open  market  if  the  goods  were  delivered 
to  him  at  the  port  of  importation,  freight,  insurance,  commission,  and  all  other 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  purchase  and  delivery  at  that 
port  (except  any  duties  of  customs)  having  been  paid,  and  duty  shall  be  paid  on 
that  value  as  fixed  by  the  Collector  of  Customs."  Formerly  the  value  for  duty 
included  all  charges  to  the  time  of  shipment  exclusive  only  of  the  cost  of  outside 
packages  or  covers,  ocean  freight,  insurance,  and  buying  commission. 
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St.  Vincent  Preference  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1542 
(August  19,  1933),  page  311,  a  St.  Vincent  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  7, 
1935,  adds  the  following  commodities  to  the  list  of  goods  requiring  50  per  cent 
Empire  content  for  tariff  preference  purposes:  "  Iron  or  steel  guides,  T  section, 
of  a  description  commonly  used  for  lifts  or  elevators;  manufactures  wholly  or 
partly  of  cotton,  wool  (including  alpaca,  mohair,  cashmere,  llama,  vicuna,  and 
camel's  hair),  hemp  of  all  kinds,  flax  or  jute,  of  the  following  descriptions  (but 
excluding  coir,  rush,  grass,  raffia,  straw  or  reed  mats  and  matting) — Carpets, 
carpeting,  floor  rugs,  floor  mats  and  matting." 

Increased  Soap  Duties  in  Ceylon 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Calcutta,  writes  that 
the  Government  of  Ceylon  on  October  17  increased  the  general  tariff  on  toilet 
or  medicated  soap  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  or, 
if  higher,  40  rupees  per  cwt.  (112  pounds),  and  on  household  or  laundry 
soap  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  or,  if  higher,  9  rupees 
per  cwt.  The  British  preferential  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  toilet  soap 
was  retained,  but  in  the  revision  an  alternative  rate  of  12  rupees  per  cwt.,  if 
higher,  was  created  for  the  British  preferential  tariff.  The  British  preferential 
tariff  on  household  or  laundry  soap  was  increased  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  with  an  alternative  rate,  if  higher,  of  4-50  rupees 
per  cwt.    Rupee  equals  Is.  6d. 

Cuban  Consular  Invoice  Regulation 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
reports  under  date  October  28,  1935,  that  instructions  were  issued  on  September 
10,  1935,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Cuban  Government  to  consular  officers 
abroad,  whereby  all  foreign  shippers  of  postal  packages  to  Cuba  are  now  required 
to  enclose  certified  originals  of  consular  invoices  within  the  packages. 

These  instructions  countermand  earlier  ones  whereby  consular  invoices  were 
required  to  be  placed  within  postal  packages  only  in  those  points  where  no 
Cuban  consular  officer  resided. 

Marks  of  Origin  on  Goods  for  Haiti 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1647 
(August  24,  1935),  page  313,  concerning  marks  of  origin  required  for  goods 
imported  into  Haiti,  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Jamaica,  writes  that  a  Haitian  decree  of  August  20,  1935,  extends  the  date  of 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  new  marking  regulations  to  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  original  decree.  The  new  regulations  consequently 
become  effective  on  November  27,  1935. 

List  of  Articles  Admitted  into  Argentina  Free  of  Duty 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith.  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  October  25,  1935,  that  according  to  a  law  of  October  16,  1935, 
articles  for  combating  locusts  or  material  that  is  used  hi  the  national  industry 
for  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  up  to  1,500,000  metres  of  barriers,  1,000.000 
nails  and  1,000,000  staples,  are  admitted  into  Argentina  free  of  duty. 

Imports  of  arsenate  of  lead  for  use  in  combating  plagues  attacking  vege- 
tables are  also  granted  freedom  from  duty,  provided  proof  of  destination  is 
submitted.  The  duty  on  arsenate  of  lead  for  other  purposes  works  out  at 
61-2  centavos  per  net  kilogram  (about  25-9  cents  Canadian  at  par). 

By  the  same  law,  calcium  carbide  is  also  admitted  into  Argentina  free  of 
duty  as  compared  with  the  former  charge  amounting  to  9-15  centavos  per  kilo- 
gram (about  3-88  cents  Canadian). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  18 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  November  18,  1035,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending 
November  12,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Ra 

Nov.  12 

Nov  18 

.1407 

$  .1899 

$  .1899 

34 

.1001 

.1709 

.1710 

2 

.0072 

.0136 

.0136 

6 

Czechoslovakia 

 Krone 

.0296 

.0419 

.0419 

H 

Denmark 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2222 

.2221 

34 

Finland  

 Markka 

.0252 

.0219 

.0220 

4 

France  

 Franc 

.0392 

.0666 

.0667 

4 

Germany  . . 

. .  .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.4068 

.4071 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 

4.9775 

4.9775 

2 

Greece 

Drachma 

.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

Holland  

!4020 

.  6867 

.6871 

34 

Hungary 

Ppnffo 

.1749 

.2996 

.2998 

4 

Italy  

!o526 

.0820 

.0820 

5 

Jugo-Slavia  . . 

Dinar 

.0176 

.0232 

.0232 

5 

34 

Norway 

Krone 

.2680 

.2500 

.2499 

Poland 

Zloty 

.1122 

.1903 

.1904 

5 

Portugal . . 

Escudo 

.0442 

.0452 

.0452 

5 

Roumania  . . 

 Leu 

!0060 

.0082 

.0081 

44 

Spain  

.1930 

.  1380 

.1381 

5 

Sweden  

.  .Krona 

.2680 

.2566 

.2565 

24 

Switzerland 

 Franc 

.1930 

.3288 

.3290 

24 

United  States 

.  .Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0112 

1.0118 

14 

Argentina  . .  . . 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3319* 

.3317* 

.2725t 
.0847* 

.2742t 
.0848* 

Brazi  1 

TVTilrpisi  (Tiane>v\ 

.  1196 



.0556t 
.0516* 
.0415f 

.0557t 
.0516* 
.0415t 

44 

Chile  

.1217 

.9733 

.5754 

.5685 

4 

.4985 

.2808 

.2810 

4-5 

.  '  Sol 

.2800 

.2573 

.2574 

6 

.1930 

.2589 

.2590 

— 

1.0342 

.8105 

.8110 

— 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0104 

1.0112 

— 

 Dollar 

.3457 

.3637 

— 

!3650 

.3756 

.3755 

34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2907 

.2889 

3.6 

.4020 

.6900 

.6901 

4 

 Dollar 

.2981 

.2975 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4562 

.4560 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5828 

.5824 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0254 

1.0250 

4.8666 

4.9875 

4.9875 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0254 

1.0250 

.0392 

.0666 

.0667 

.  0392 

.0666 

.0667 

4.8666 

3.9819 

3.9812 

EsvDt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1062 

5.1000 

4.8666 

4.0141 

4.0137 

South  Africa  . 

4.8666 

4.9712 

4.9712 

*  Official,    t  Unofficial. 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 

movement  of  exchange: — 

Exchanges  at  Montreal  are  now  fluctuating  within  very  narrow  limits.  Sterling  was 
firm,  although  it  exhibited  temporary  weakness  on  November  11  in  other  markets.  The 
United  States  dollar  and  the  French  franc  registered  practically  no  net  change  for  the  week 
ended  November  16,  although  the  franc  continued  under  pressure.  Considerable  gold  ship- 
ments are  continuing  from  Paris  to  New  York,  France  having  furnished  $303  millions  of  the 
$562  millions  which  ha^p  crossed  the  Atlantic  since  early  September.  The  French  bank 
rate  was  raised  from  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  on  November  14,  following  within  a  few  days 
of  a  further  reduction  in  the  official  Dutch  discount  rate  from  4  per  cent  to  34  per  cent. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  NJB. 
Halifax,  NJ3. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto.  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  BC 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford.  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Goods  

Fresh  Apples  

Buckwheat  Honey  for  the  Con- 
fectionery Trade  

Miscellaneous — 

Senega  Root  (for  export  to  Cuba) 
Drug   Sundries   (for  export  to 

Cuba)  

Kitchen  Utensils  

Wood  Flour.  

Chemical  Wood-pulp  

Newsprint  Paper  

Textile  Waste  

Toys  (for  export  to  Venezuela) . . . 
Ash  Handles  for  Tools,  Shovels, 

etc  

Automobile  Tops  

Chrome  Vanadium  Wrenches  


880 
881 

882 


883 

884 
885 
886 
887 


889 
890 

891 
892 
893 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 
Havana,  Cuba  

Amsterdam,  Holland 


New  York,  U.S.A  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Havana,  Cuba  

New  York,  U.S.A  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic  

Lodz,  Poland  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Sydney,  Australia  

Batavia,  Java  

Sydney,  Australia  


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 


Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  26. 
To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Nov.  26. 
To  Glasgow. — Kastalia,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Nov.  27. 
To  Newcastle  and  Leith, — Cairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  28. 
To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line.  Nov.  26  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork) 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  26. 
To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  Hamburg. — Frankenwald  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  Line,  Nov.  29. 
To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-M iquelon— Siredal,  Shaw  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  28. 
To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— Delia,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Nov  29. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Topdalsfjord,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Nov.  25. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Calumet  (calls  at  Sierra  Leone),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25;   Silverspruce,  Kerr-Silver 

Line,  Nov.  28. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  29. 
To  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard- White  Star  Line,  Nov.  291. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Nov.  29. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  24 — both  Furness  Line; 
Montclare,  Dec.  7;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  15;  Montrose,  Dec.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Laconia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Dec.  8. 

To  London. — Incemore,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  28;  Quaker  City  (calls  at  Dundee),  American 
Hampton  Roads,  Dec.  6;  Beaverhill,  Dec.  6;  Beaverford,  Dec.  13;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  20 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Dec.  7;  Ascania,  Dec.  14— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line; 
Cairnvalona,  Cairn  Line.  Dec.  24. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Spinner,  Nov.  28;  Manchester  Commerce,  Dec.  14;  Man- 
chester Port,  Dec.  21— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Nov.  30. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Nov.  29;  New  York  City,  Dec.  16 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Quaker  City  (calls  at  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle),  American 
Hampton  Roads,  Nov.  28;  Cairnglen,  Dec.  2;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  16;  Cairn- 
esk,  Dec.  30 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  Dec.  27. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Antwerp—  Beaverford,  Dec.  13;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg. — Quaker  City.  American  Hampton  Roads,  Dec.  6. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frederik  VIII,  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Dec.  9; 
Pilsudski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Dec.  13. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Nov. 
25;  Nova  Scotia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  Nov.  30;  Magnhild,  Newfound- 
land-Canada SS.  Co.,  Dec.  2. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  5;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  19 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Topdalsfjord,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Nov.  30. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Nov.  25;  Lady  Rodney, 
Nov.  28;  Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Dec.  5;  Lady  Somers,  Dec. 
12 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Dec.  4;  Lillemor,  Dec.  18 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Nov.  29;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges  but  not  at  Hamil- 
ton), Dec.  14 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 

To  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cathcart,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silveryew,  Dec.  4; 
Javanese  Prince,  Dec.  18;  Silvercypress,  Jan.  1 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian 
National,  Dec.  27. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Planter,  Canadian 
National,  Dec.  27. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool— -Montclare,  Dec.  6;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  20— 
all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  5;  Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  19 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Cairnvalona.  Furness  Line,  Dec.  24. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Dec.  12;  Manchester  Port,  Dec.  19 — both  Man>- 
chester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  12 
To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
Dec.  25. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Dec.  18. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Dec.  14. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  19— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  27;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  11 
— both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — San  Benito,  Nov.  28;  Darjen,  Dec.  12 — both 
United  Fruit  Co. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny—  City  of  Khios,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Dec.  10. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Silverpine,  Kerr-Silver  Line,  Dec.  13. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Dec  4;  Heian  Maru,  Dec.  21;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Jan.  8 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Nov.  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Dec.  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Dec.  28— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Talthybius,  Dec.  8;  Tyndareus,  Jan.  5— both  Blue 
Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  Honohdu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Dec.  4;  Niagara,  Dec.  30 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Dec.  13;  Golden 
State,  Jan.  20 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
Dec.  7;  Wairuna,  Jan.  5 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia  and  New  Ply- 
mouth). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Nordic,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Dec.  8. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Willamette  Valley  (does  not  call  at  Rotterdam), 
Reardon  Smith  Line,  Nov.  28;  Dinteldyk,  Nov.  30;  Narenta  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Dec.  14; 
Lochgoil,  Dec.  28 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
A  steamer,  East  Asiatic  Co..  December. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Dec.  24. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports—  Canada,  Dec.  6;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  7— both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Deo.  5;  Rialto, 
Dec.  31 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  December. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverpalm,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Dec.  6. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  Nov.  25; 
Hoyanger,  Jan.  15— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Granville  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Nov.  25;  Oregon  Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd., 
Nov.  25 1  Corrientes  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Nov.  29;  Dinteldyk  (calls 
at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Nov.  30;  Viking  Star  (calls  at 
Newcastle,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp),  American  Mail  Line,  Dec.  3. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Lavington  Court,  Canadian  Transport,  Nov.  30. 

To  Glasgow,  Belfast  and  Manchester. — John  Baake,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Oregon  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  1. 

To  Shanghai. — Danwood,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  27. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Sourabaya,  Batavia,  Samarang  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Dingwall  Cotts 
&  Co.,  Nov.  25. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Brandanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  28. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department, 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland).  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties.  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh   fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patbnaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  Kong's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1935. 
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REVIEW   OF   CHINA'S   WHEAT   IMPORT  TRADE 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  Chinese  standard  silver  dollar  was  U.S.S0.33  in  1934  and 
U.S.S0.38  in  the  first  half  of  1935) 

Shanghai,  October  28,  1935. — China's  imports  of  wheat  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1935  totalled  488,500  short  tons  or  over  16,000,000  bushels  valued  at 
nearly  C.S.S.$30,000,000.  Imports  for  the  whole  of  the  calendar  year  1934 
amounted  to  512,000  short  tons  or  17,000,000  bushels  valued  at  nearly  C.S.S.$32r 
000,000.  These  figures  show  a  marked  decline  from  those  of  the  three  preceding 
years,  which  were  in  round  numbers  as  follows:  1931,  1,518,600  short  tons;  1932, 
1,005,600  short  tons;  and  1933,  1,181,000  short  tons.  However,  they  exceed 
considerably  the  average  for  the  period  from  1921  (the  year  in  which  China  first 
imported  foreign  wheat)  to  1930.  That  average  was  just  short  of  166,000 
tons  or  about  553,000  bushels.  The  fact  that  imports  for  only  the  first  half  of 
this  year  are  nearly  equal  to  the  imports  during  the  whole  of  1934  is  apt  to  be 
misleading.  In  comparing  the  figures  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  as  a 
rule  by  far  the  greater  part  of  China's  annual  imports  arrive  during  the  first  six 
months  of  each  calendar  year.  For  example,  in  1932  about  two-thirds  of  the 
year's  supply  was  brought  in  from  January  to  June  inclusive,  while  in  1933 
over  90  per  cent  was  brought  in  during  the  same  period.  The  chief  reason  is  of 
course  the  fact  that  the  domestic  wheat  becomes  available  during  the  third 
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quarter  of  the  year.  Added  to  this  is  an  apparent  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Chinese  mills  to  buy  cautiously  abroad,  even  when  the  native  wheat  has  become 
exhausted,  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noting  world  price  trends  in 
each  new  crop  year. 

The  year  1934  was  the  first  full  year  to  elapse  since  the  imposition  of  the 
import  duty  on  wheat.  (Detailed  information  concerning  this  customs  duty 
was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1564:  January  20,  1934.) 
This  was  put  into  effect  in  December,  1933,  the  rate  being  0-30  gold  unit  per 
picul  (133J  pounds).  When  the  Chinese  Customs  adopted  the  metric  system 
on  February  1,  1934,  this  was  changed  to  0-50  gold  unit  per  100  kilograms 
(220-5  pounds),  but  this  conversion  involved  no  real  change  in  the  amount  of 
the  duty.  The  average  value  of  the  gold  unit  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935 
was  U.S. $0.67,  so  that  the  duty  works  out  roughly  to  just  over  U.S.$3  per  short 
ton,  or,  including  surtaxes,  to  about  U.S.$3.45  per  short  ton. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  available  relating  to  China's  wheat  produc- 
tion. Such  figures  as  are  compiled  from  time  to  time  are  generally  considered 
in  the  trade  to  be  little  more  than  intelligent  guesses.  However,  the  consensus 
of  best-informed  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  production  in  China  proper  (that 
is,  excluding  Manchuria)  ranges  from  600,000.000  to  1,000,000,000  bushels 
annually,  with  a  probable  average  of  about  850,000,000  bushels.  Almost  all  of 
this  is  consumed  by  the  farming  millions  throughout  the  interior  of  Central  and 
North  China,  being  ground  and  prepared  by  primitive  household  methods.  It 
is  therefore  only  the  production  in  the  areas  most  accessible  to  the  modern  mills, 
especially  those  at  Shanghai,  which  is  of  most  importance  in  relation  to  imported 
supplies;  but  here  again  no  reliable  figures  are  available.  There  is  much  to 
suggest,  however,  that  this  production  has  been  increasing  of  late.  For  example, 
the  following  figures  show  a  definite  increase  in  the  amount  of  domestic  wheat 
used  by  the  Shanghai  milling  industry  during  the  last  four  crop  years: — 

Wheat  Consumption  by  Shanghai  Flour  Mills 

July  1  to  June  30 
Chinese        Imported  Total 
Wheat  Wheat  Consumption 

Crop  Year  Figures  in  Tons  of  2,240  Lbs. 

1931_32    113,095  1,017,855  1,130,950 

1932-33  '      '    202.381  898,809  1,101,190 

1933_34    565,476  500,000  1,065,476 

1934-35    714,285  398,800  1,113,085 

It  will  be  noted  that  whereas  the  figures  above  in  the  "  domestic  "  and 
"  imported  "  columns  fluctuate  greatly,  the  figures  for  the  total  consumption 
have  been  remarkably  even  in  the  past  four  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  very 
large  use  of  imported  wheat  in  the  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933  were  due  to  (1) 
a  cumulative  decrease  in  local  production,  due  to  the  internal  political  disturb- 
ances which  prevailed  in  the  several  years  immediately  preceding;  (2)  the  disas- 
trous floods  of  1931 ;  (3)  the  great  decline  in  the  prices  of  foreign  wheat  which 
set  in  with  the  world  depression.  The  situation  is  changed  now.  The  wheat- 
producing  provinces  nearest  Shanghai  have  now  had  several  years  of  political 
tranquility,  world  wheat  prices  show  a  tendency  to  rise,  and  the  import  duty, 
affording  some  protection  against  the  competition  of  foreign  wheat,  has  prob- 
ably encouraged  the  farmers  to  increase  their  wheat  acreage. 

IMPORTS  BY  PORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  foreign  wheat  by  ports  in  the 
calendar  years  1933  and  1934.    Shanghai,  with  a  milling-  capacity  greater  than 
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that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  combined,  accounted  as  usual  for  the  bulk  of  the 
purchases: — 

Total  imports  

Shanghai  

Nanking  

Chinkiang  

Hankow   

Ningpo   

Kiaochow  (Tsingtao)  

Tientsin  

Figures  for  the  ports  other  than  Shanghai  for  1935  are  not  yet  available.  How- 
ever, of  the  total  imports  during  the  first  six  months  amounting  to  488,500  tons, 
approximately  421,000  tons  came  to  Shanghai. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

The  following  table  shows  imports  by  supplying  countries  during  the 
calendar  years  1932-34  inclusive  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935: — 


1933 

1934 

Short  Tons 

Short  Tons 

1.181,000 

512,000 

941,300 

450,000 

50,100 

35,500 

21,700 

8,500 

19,200 

10,900 

37,300 

8,500 

96,300 

10,000 

Canada 

United  States 

Australia 

Argentina 

Calendar 

%of 

%of 

%of 

%of 

Years 

S.  Tons 

Total 

S.  Tons 

Total 

S.Tons 

Total 

S.  Tons  Total 

1933..  .. 

107,200 

9.1 

900 

925,500 

78.4 

148,200  12.5 

1934.  .  . . 

9,500 

1.8 

340.000 

66.4 

47,500 

9.3 

106,500  20.8 

1935*.  .. 

1.100 

0.2 

5,300 

1.1 

363,000 

74.0 

116,000  24.0 

*  First  six  months. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Canada  has  not  been  a  factor  in  the  trade  during  the 
past  eighteen  months.  This  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  preceding  years  when 
Canada's  share  of  the  import  trade  ranged  annually  from  12  to  87  per  cent. 
The  reason  lies  of  course  in  the  fact  that  Canadian  prices  were  continuously 
above  world  parities  Importers  state  that  on  the  whole  they  have  been  non- 
competitive with  Argentina  and  Australia  by  roughly  6  per  cent,  on  the  basis 
of  c.i.f.  Shanghai  quotations.  The  small  amounts  shown  above  for  1934  and 
1935  were  brought  in  for  mixing.  Questioned  as  to  prospects  for  Canadian 
wheat  in  the  near  future,  importers  point  out  unanimously  that  the  paramount 
— it  might  almost  be  said  the  only — consideration  is  price.  The  Chinese  mills 
have  no  alternative  but  to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market.  However,  the 
director  of  the  Shanghai  office  of  one  of  the  large  international  grain  firms 
offered  the  interesting  suggestion  that  for  the  China  market  the  various  grades 
of  Dominion  wheat  might  be  offered  by  names.  He  gave  as  his  reason  the 
psychology  of  the  Chinese  buyers,  to  which  the  present  Canadian  system  of 
denoting  the  various  types  by  numerical  grades  is  apt  to  suggest  an  invidious 
comparison. 

Like  Canada,  the  United  States  has  recently  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  China's 
commercial  wheat  trade.  Of  the  340,000  tons  of  American  wheat  sold  in  1934, 
all  but  an  insignificant  portion  was  brought  in  under  the  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
md  cotton  loan  extended  to  the  Chinese  Government  by  the  United  States  in 
L933.  Leaving  aside  the  special  position  of  American  supplies,  Australia  in  1934 
lost  to  Argentina  the  dominating  position  in  the  trade  which  she  had  had  since 
1931.  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  she  sold  in  this  market  in  1934 
only  47,500  tons,  or  about  one-twentieth  of  her  sales  in  1933.  Her  percentage 
of  total  imports  fell  from  78  per  cent  in  1933  to  9  per  cent  in  1934.  However, 
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so  far  this  year  she  has  regained  her  importance,  supplying  363,000  tons  or  74 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  Argentine 
wheat  entered  China  for  the  first  time  in  1932,  when  one  cargo  was  brought  in. 
Sales  jumped  to  148,000  tons  in  the  following  year,  and  since  then  Argentina 
has  shared  with  Australia  the  major  part  of  the  business  apart  from  that  done 
under  the  United  States  credit. 

So  far  no  other  producing  countries  have  been  important  factors  in  the 
China  wheat  trade.  Russia  sold  32,000  tons  of  wheat  to  China  in  1931  for  the 
first  time,  but  has  sold  none  since.  Although  the  wheat  was  liked,  Chinese 
millers  are  inclined  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  reliability  of  Russia  as  a  source  of 
supply  at  the  present  time.  Nevertheless  one  leading  importer  expresses  the 
opinion  that  if  Russia  makes  her  prices  attractive  she  may  be  able  to  place 
several  cargoes  in  this  market  during  the  current  crop  year  1935-36.  New 
Zealand,  which  sold  one  cargo  to  China  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  1933,  has 
sold  none  since.  The  one  feature  of  the  period  under  review  was  the  purchase 
of  one  cargo  of  Hungarian  wheat  early  in  1934.  No  other  Danubian  wheat  has 
come  to  China  before  or  since. 

It  is  impossible  at  time  of  writing  to  forecast  the  prospects  for  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  year.  Importers  emphasize  unanimously  that  everything  depends 
upon  financial  developments,  and  unfortunately  the  outlook  in  this  respect  is 
too  obscure  to  allow  any  safe  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  Exchange,  which  was 
around  U.S.$0.38,  for  the  Chinese  dollar,  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  fallen  to  around 
U.S.10.33,  and  the  persistent  rumours  that  inflation  will  materialize  continue 
despite  official  denials.  The  large  wheat  imports  in  the  years  1931  to  1933 
when  the  Chinese  dollar  was  falling  steadily  prove  that  low  silver  exchange  by 
itself  is  not  necessarily  a  bar  to  import.  But,  .taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
depressed  internal  price  levels  prevailing,  it  may  well  prove  to  be  a  serious 
handicap.  On  the  whole  the  trade  is  inclined  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of 
import  prospects  in  the  immediate  future,  even  apart  from  the  fact  mentioned 
earlier  that  the  last  half  of  the  calendar  year  is  the  dullest  period.  It  is  known 
that  the  Shanghai  mills  have  made  fairly  satisfactory  profits  in  the  past  two 
years,  but  due  to  the  tightness  of  the  money  market  they  are  handicapped  at 
present  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  financial  accommodation. 

The  following  prices  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  large 
international  grain  firms  give  an  idea  of  prevailing  quotations  c.i.f.  Shanghai 
for  Argentine,  Australian,  American,  and  Canadian  wheats:  Argentine,  old 
crop,  135s.  per  long  ton;  new  crop,  128s.  per  long  ton;  Australian,  old  crop, 
125s.  per  long  ton;  American,  No.  2  Western  White,  U.S.$33  per  short  ton; 
Canadian,  No.  3,  U.S.$33.25  per  short  ton;  No.  4,  U.S.$31.50  per  short  ton. 
All  of  the  above  prices  are  for  wheat  in  bulk  and  the  Argentine  and  Australian 
quotations  are  in  English  shillings.  At  present  exchange  the  above  prices  of  the 
four  wheats  in  Chinese  dollars  per  picul  of  133^  pounds  are  as  follows:  Argen- 
tine, old  crop,  $6.40;  new  crop,  $6.05;  Australian,  $5.63;  American,  $6.15; 
Canadian,  No.  3,  $6.20;  No.  4,  $5.85.  These  prices  do  not  include  the  duty 
and  other  customs  charges,  which  amount  roughly  to  Chinese  $0.75  per  picul 
(133^  pounds).  Information  received  from  the  trade  indicates  that  Canadian 
prices  are  quoted  c.i.f.  Shanghai  as  low  as  U.S.$!>5.65  for  No.  5  and  U.S.$23.20 
for  No.  6,  but  apparently  these  are  for  damaged  crop,  and  one  well-informed 
importer  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  Chinese 
mills  to  purchase  such  wheat  unless  the  kernels  were  not  too  badly  shrivelled. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  October  23,  1935. — Prosperous  conditions  in  South  Africa 
continue.  Government  and  railway  revenues  are  increasing.  Imports  and 
exports  are  both  higher  than  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1934.  Farming 
conditions  are  good.  October  of  last  year  still  remains  the  peak  month  for  the 
value  of  the  building  plans  passed;  but  since  May  building  has  kept  on  a  com- 
paratively high  level.  Gold  production  during  the  quarter  reached  a  peak 
figure  for  quantity,  only  exceeded  in  1933  when  high-grade  ore  was  being 
mined.  The  increase  in  motor  car  imports  is  phenomenal,  and  it  is  realized  that 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  cannot  keep  up  much  longer.  Using  an  index 
of  1,000  and  1928  as  the  base,  registration  fell  rapidly  subsequent  to  1929, 
reaching  a  low  of  480  in  October,  1932.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase,  reaching  1,519  in  July  of  this  year,  the  latest  figure  available.  The 
South  African  Iron  and  Steel  Works  at  Pretoria  report  satisfactory  progress; 
substantial  profits  have  been  made  since  January  of  this  year. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

Government  revenue  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year — April  to 
August — amounted  to  £15,810,000  compared  with  £15,421,000  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  entire  year  is  £36,404,000,  but  as 
several  large  items  of  income  are  received  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  there 
will  probably  be  another  substantial  surplus.  The  income  from  customs  revenue, 
notwithstanding  the  higher  imports,  is  lower  than  last  year,  as  is  also  the 
income  from  excise.  The  increase  is,  as  usual,  under  the  head  of  gold  profits 
tax,  which  already  exceeds  the  half  year's  estimate  for  the  five  months'  period 
to  August. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  RESERVE  BANK 

Under  date  September  25,  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank  had  notes  in 
circulation  amounting  to  £12,110,000  as  compa?'ed  with  £11,463,000  in  September, 
1934.  Gold  coin  and  bullion  held  by  the  bank  has  increased  to  £23,749,000  from 
£18,055,000  in  September,  1934.  Cash  reserves  to  liabilities  to  the  public  stood 
at  57-8  in  September  as  compared  with  49-7  in  September  last  year. 

RAILWAYS 

The  state-owned  railways  continue  to  liquidate  outstanding  items  held  over 
from  the  days  of  depression,  and  in  addition  pile  up  surpluses.  For  the  first 
four  months  of  the  present  financial  year  (April  1  to  July  31)  the  railways 
increased  their  earnings  over  the  same  period  in  1934  by  £948,918;  working 
expenditure  increased  by  £409,243.  More  recent  figures  indicate  that  for  the 
week  ending  October  12,  railway  earnings  were  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  amounting  to  £610,732.  The  general  increase  in  revenue  is  due  to  both 
passenger  and  freight  traffic.  Passenger  journeys  in  June,  for  instance,  showed  an 
increase  of  nearly  half  a  million  compared  with  June,  1934. 

Steady  progress  was  made  during  the  quarter  with  railway  construction 
and  harbour  improvements,  especially  in  the  electrification  of  railway  lines.  There 
are  now  301  miles  of  electrified  railway  lines  in  South  Africa,  and  work  is 
proceeding  steadily  on  a  further  200  miles. 

The  South  African  Airways,  controlled  by  the  South  African  Railways  and 
Harbours,  continue  to  show  a  deficit,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  increased 
service  being  given  by  the  South  African  Airways  to  the  public.  In  July,  1934, 
there  were  88  machine  flights,  as  compared  with  148  in  July  of  this  year.  Paying 
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passengers  carried  in  July,  1934,  number  152,  which  had  increased  in  July  of  this 
year  to  606 — clear  evidence  of  the  increased  use  being  made,  and  the  popularity, 
of  South  African  Airways.   Mail,  freight,  and  luggage  all  show  heavy  increases. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

Clothing  manufacturers  experienced  a  slight  falling  off  in  production  dur- 
ing July  and  August,  but  business  is  again  increasing  as  a  result  of  the  warmer 
weather  now  beginning.  Furniture  factories  are  all  well  employed.  The  boot 
and  shoe  industry,  which  is  centred  chiefly  around  Port  Elizabeth,  reports 
a  recent  decline  in  business,  but  that  With  summer  orders  now  in  hand,  it  is 
expected  that  the  factories  will  again  be  working  to  capacity. 

The  motor  car  industry  is  kept  busy  supplying  the  demand.  Registrations 
up  to  the  end  of  August  amounted  to  23,487  as  compared  with  20,842  for  last 
year.  Imports  of  lorries  amounted  to  4,070  as  compared  with  3,529  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1934. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  have  decided  to  establish  a  factory 
at  Port  Elizabeth.  The  Dunlop  Tire  Company  already  have  a  factory  in  Dur- 
ban, which,  in  addition  to  making  tires,  belting,  rubber  hose,  etc.,  are  also,  by 
arrangement,  manufacturing  the  tire  of  another  well-known  company. 

MINING 

The  August  output  of  the  gold  mines  amounted  to  929,331  fine  ounces  with 
an  estimated  value,  including  the  premium,  of  £6,505,317.  The  output  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  7,126,581  fine  ounces  valued  at 
£50,567,173,  as  compared  with  6,998,440  fine  ounces  valued  at  £47,273,877  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 

The  production  of  asbestos,  chrome  ore,  coal,  and  platinum  all  show  sub- 
stantial increases  for  the  seven  months  ending  July  of  this  year  compared  with 
the  period  ending  July,  1934. 

BUILDING 

Building  plans  passed  reached  a  peak  in  October.  1934,  of  nearly  £1,400,000, 
but  dropped  to  £1,000,000  in  December  of  last  year,  attained  a  high  for  this  year 
of  about  £1,250,000  in  May,  and  have  remained  fairly  steady  around  £1,200,000 
during  July  and  August. 

Lumber  dealers  report  heavy  stocks  on  hand,  although  this  is  a  usual 
feature  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  large  quantities  are  ordered  forward  from 
Scandinavian  countries  before  winter  sets  in. 

There  is  still  a  great  shortage  of  houses  of  the  better  type  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Union,  which  is  always  particularly  felt  during  the  summer  season 
with  the  influx  of  visitors  from  overseas.  There  has  been  an  acute  shortage  of 
cement,  and  some  agitation  has  developed  for  the  removal  of  the  present  duties 
so  as  to  permit  of  importation. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  building  plans  passed  consist  of  dwelling  houses. 
In  Johannesburg,  the  centre  of  the  building  boom  during  the  month  of  July,  plans 
passed  totalled  £411,000,  of  which  £171,000  were  for  dwelling  houses,  £77,000  for 
apartment  houses,  £41,000  for  additions,  and  £122,000  for  other  types  of  buildings. 
The  modern  apartment  house  and  office  building,  consisting  as  it  does  of  reinforced 
concrete,  offers  little  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  lumber,  apart  from 
floors  and  inside  joinery  work. 

PRICES  AND  PRICE  INDICES 

The  retail  price  index  for  food,  fuel,  light,  rent,  and  sundries  for  August  stood 
at  1,151,  with  1914  as  the  base  of  1,000,  which  is  a  drop  of  ten  points  from  the 
1934  average.    The  decrease  is  principally  accounted  for  by  a  decline  in  the 

price  of  eggs,  tea,  butter,  cheese,  and  cendensed  milk. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  continues  to  decrease,  with  the  mines  absorbing  a  greater 
number  of  Europeans  as  well  as  of  non-Europeans.  The  general  prosperity 
throughout  the  country  has  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  labour.  The 
Government  has  a  number  of  public  undertakings  on  hand  and  has  practically 
offered  to  employ  every  able-bodied  man  on  these  works.  Many  of  the  unem- 
ployed, however,  object  to  taking  unskilled  employment,  and  prefer  to  remain 
in  the  towns  endeavouring  to  obtain  either  more  congenial  work  or  work  in  their 
own  particular  trade. 

The  index  figure  for  employment  in  industrial  establishments  in  July,  1935, 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  July,  1925,  stood  at  132  for  Europeans  as  compared 
with  122  in  July,  1934.  The  general  index  of  employment — that  is,  including 
industrial  and  all  other  forms  of  employment,  and  including  all  workers,  both 
European  and  non-European,  for  the  whole  of  the  Union — stood  at  1,285  for 
July  of  this  year  as  compared  with  1,147  in  July  last  year,  using  the  month  of 
July,  1925,  as  the  base  1,000. 

AGRICULTURE 

Weather  conditions  throughout  the  Union  have  generally  been  favourable 
during  the  last  quarter.  In  some  sections,  such  as  the  Northern  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State,  there  has  been  lack  of  rain.  Strong  winds  and  a  little 
frost  on  the  upper  plateau  were  experienced  in  August,  with  consequent  damage 
to  crops,  especially  fruit  trees.  More  recent  reports  indicate  that  the  continued 
lack  of  rain  in  the  Northern  Transvaal  and  Natal  is  becoming  serious.  Some  losses 
have  occurred  in  stock,  especially  among  lambs  and  ewes,  while  others  are  in 
poor  condition  owing  to  this  cause.  Taking  the  Union  as  a  whole,  however,  agri- 
cultural conditions  up  to  the  present  must  be  considered  as  above  the  average. 
No  stock  diseases  or  insect  pests  have  been  reported  recently  and  only  a  few 
swarms  of  flying  locusts  are  present. 

There  will  be  a  bumper  wheat  crop  during  the  1935-36  season,  estimated  at 
6,000,000  bags  of  200  pounds  each  as  compared  with  4,603,000  bags  during  last 
season.  The  disposal  of  the  huge  surplus,  which  will  probably  amount  to  1,500,- 
000  or  more,  without  causing  a  break  in  price,  is  now  receiving  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  wheat  industry.  Wheat  imports  from  Canada  in  1935 — in 
fact,  total  wheat  imports — will  probably  be  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the 
Union;  in  1981  96,000  tons  were  imported.  The  total  for  1935  will  probably 
not  exceed  1,000  tons. 

SUGAR  CANE 

The  provisional  estimate  of  production  of  sugar  from  the  mills  for  the 
1935-36  season  is  434,000  short  tons,  which  compares  with  the  actual  production 
of  358,735  tons  for  the  previous  season. 

There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  local  demand  for  sugar  of  recent 
months.  Exports  for  the  season  are  expected  to  total  approximately  200,000 
tons  of  centrifugal  sugar.  Actual  shipments  up  to  the  end  of  August  have  been 
76,000  tons,  of  which  14,500  tons  have  gone  to  Canada. 

WOOL 

Wool  prices  have  firmed,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  returns  from 
this  year's  crop  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  last  year.  The  total 
quantity  of  unsold  wool  at  the  end  of  August  this  year  was  19,341  bales,  which 
compares  with  83,172  bales  at  the  end  of  August,  1934,  so  that  the  statistical 
position  is  considerably  improved.  The  wool  clip  for  the  1935-36  season  is  esti- 
mated at  232,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  210,000,000  pounds  for  the 
1934-35  season.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  only  712,000  bales  available 
for  consumption  this  year  as  compared  with  730,000  bales  last  season. 
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FRUIT 

Up  to  the  end  of  August  citrus  shipments  have  been  approximately  7,000  tons 
below  last  year  for  the  same  period.  Prices  obtained  for  navels  have  been  dis- 
appointing owing  to  large  supplies  going  on  the  market  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  both  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  If  prices  do  not  show  some  improve- 
ment, this  year's  returns  to  the  citrus  industry  are  going  to  be  much  below  last 
year.  It  is  still  hoped,  however,  that  prices  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
end  of  November  will  show  a  substantial  improvement  and  thus  bring  the 
average  up  for  the  whole  year. 

Exports  of  dried  fruit  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  amount  to 
10,632,565  pounds,  compared  with  12,764,513  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1934.  This  decline  has  simply  been  due  to  lack  of  supplies,  South  Africa  not 
having  been  able  to  fill  many  of  the  orders  received  from  Canada. 

IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS 

Imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  nine  months  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1935,  were  valued  at  £54,503,408,  approximately  £7,000,000  highei  than  for 
the  same  period  in  1934. 

Exports  were  valued  at  £51,187,667,  or  an  increase  of  £4,500,000  over  the 
same  nine  months  in  1934.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  gold  bullion  in 
the  above  exports  has  been  calculated  at  the  standard  rate,  and  that  if  the  gold 
premium  were  included,  total  exports  would  be  increased  during  1935  by 
£20,336,016. 

South  Africa's  outstanding  prosperity  is  almost  entirely  due  to  this  last 
figure.  Apart  from  gold,  however,  the  export  of  diamonds,  maize,  and  sugar 
all  showed  substantial  increases. 

AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  22,  1935. — Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  frpm  Australia 
from  December  1  to  the  week  ending  October  16  totalled  91,057,651  bushels  as 
compared  with  81,725;865  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  upward  trend  in  the  values  of  Australian  wheat  has  continued  and  further 
extensive  sales  have  been  made  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  at  considerably 
improved  values. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  increase  in  price  went  from  3s.  l^d.  per 
bushel  on  September  3  to  a  high  point  of  3s.  lOd.  per  bushel  on  October  4  for 
wheat  on  railway  trucks  at  Williamstown,  the  main  shipping  point  for  Victorian 
wheat.  The  current  quotations  are  about  3s.  lOd.  f.o.b.  per  bushel,  equivalent 
to  76  cents  Canadian,  and  the  price  to  the  growers  is  about  3s.  3^d.  per  bushel 
at  country  sidings,  equivalent  to  65  cents  Canadian.  The  prices  have  been 
attractive  to  the  farmers,  who  have  sold  freely,  and  practically  all  stocks  of 
Australian  wheat  are  definitely  committed  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  two  or 
three  cargoes  which  ma>  be  required  for  local  consumption  as  the  new  crop  may 
be  rather  later  than  usual  this  year. 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Australia 
from  December  1  to  the  opening  week  of  October  of  the  current  and  the  two 
previous  seasons  are  given  as  follows: — 
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1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Wheat- 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Q  1  09  ftQ  1 

y,ooi,  /  4u 

  32,338,773 

6,124,987 

11,968.977 

  28,455,189 

14,243.101 

21,760,130 

  31,404,693 

23,813,142 

18,045,524 

  114,954.709 

53,283,921 

61,326,371 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Flour— 

Figures  in  Tons  of  2,000  Lbs. 

  200,471 

201,094 

209,430 

New  South  Wales  

  189,537 

185,570 

202,643 

  50.822 

61,722 

58,453 

  74,253 

60,366 

65,578 

Total  

  515,083 

508,752 

539,104 

The  quantity  of  wheat  represented  by  these  shipments  is  estimated  at: 
1932-33,  139,678,693  bushels;  1933-34,  77,704,017  bushels;  1934-35,  87,059,363 
bushels. 

New  Crop  Prospects. — The  new  crop  prospects  are  not  improving  and  con- 
ditions during  the  past  three  weeks,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  have  tended 
to  lessen  the  anticipated  yield.  Western  Australia  still  continues  very  dry  and 
the  prospects  in  that  state  are  not  bright.  Certain  parts  of  New  South  Wales 
have  been  short  of  moisture  and  only  light  harvests  are  expected  from  these 
areas.  Victoria  was  also  dry,  but  heavy  and  widespread  rainfall  received  within 
the  past  few  days  has  greatly  improved  the  crop  outlook  for  this  state 

Following  is  an  estimated  yield  submitted  by  a  leading  firm  of  grain  exporters 
who  are  close  in  touch  with  all  developments,  and  they  have  allocated  the 
estimated  crop  of  less  than  129,000,000  bushels  by  the  various  states  thus: 
New  South  Wales,  40,000,000  bushels;  Western  Australia,  20,000,000;  South 
Australia,  30,000,000;  Victoria,  35,000,000;  Queensland,  4,000,000.  The  require- 
ments for  home  consumption  may  be  estimated  at  about  55,000,000  bushels, 
which  leaves  an  exportable  surplus  of  74,000,000  bushels  or  approximately 
2,000,000  tons. 

FLOUR 

The  export  flour  market  has  developed  no  new  features  during  the  past  month 
and  the  mills  are  well  booked  with  a  fair  business  beinp,  done  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  regular  trade  to  the  East  has  also  been  maintained,  but  there 
has  been  an  absence  of  demand  from  North  China  due  to  their  currency  difficul- 
ties, which  have  prevented  them  from  following  the  rising  market. 

Export  quotations  for  flour  have  strengthened  further  to  £8  10s.  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  packed  in  49-pouncl  calico  bags,  equivalent  to  $33.75  Canadian, 
and  £8  5s.  per  ton  packed  in  150-pound  sacks,  equivalent  to  $32.75  Canadian. 
The  price  of  flour  for  local  delivery  is  set  at  £9  17s.  6d.  per  ton,  taxes  extra. 

CHARTERING 

Chartering  has  continued  active  and  rates  have  firmed  steadily  owing  to  the 
influence  of  heavier  shipments  and  the  unwillingness  of  owners  to  charter  forward 
because  of  disturbed  conditions  in  Europe.  The  minimum  schedule  rates  have 
now  been  increased  by  2s  6d.  per  ton  as  follows: — 


Bass 

Bulk 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

To 

27  0 

24  6 

United  Kingdom 

15  0 

13  6 

Orient 

....       28  0 

25  6 

United  Kingdom 

17  0 

15  6 

Orient 

....       27  0 

24  6 

United  Kingdom 

16  0 

14  6 

Orient 

Freights  are  payable  in  English  currency  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  to  the 

ton. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  GROCERS'  AND  FOOD  TRADES'  EXHIBITION 

L.  H  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  7,  1935. — The  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Com- 
mission, in  co-operation  with  the  United  Kingdom  representatives  of  a  number 
of  Canadian  manufacturers,  occupied  prominent  space  at  the  Food  Trades' 
Exhibition  held  at  the  Coliseum,  Bristol,  from  October  23  to  November  2.  A 
large  number  of  visitors,  representative  both  of  the  grocery  trade  and  of  the 
general  public,  were  in  attendance,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  satis- 
factory volume  of  business  was  transacted. 

The  Canadian  products  represented  included  several  types  of  breakfast 
cereals,  beverages,  evaporated  milk,  fruit  pectin,  jelly,  pudding  and  ice  cream 
powders,  olives,  spices,  and  household  paper  products.  Some  of  these  products 
are  well  known  and  have  long  been  established  in  the  market.  In  such  cases 
the  main  purpose  of  the  exhibit  was  to  keep  them  before  the  public  or  to  make 
sales  over  the  counter.  With  regard  to  the  newer  lines,  the  policy  was  adopted 
of  having  tasting  samples  combined  with  an  attractive  display. 

In  the  Government  section  of  the  stand  3,145  samples  of  some  forty  different 
Canadian  products  were  sold.  This  list  consisted  only  of  products  regularly 
stocked  by  Bristol  retail  grocers. 

Although  the  exhibition  was,  to  a  large  extent,  meant  to  appeal  to  the 
general  public,  several  inquiries  were  received  from  the  trade  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  traditional  conservative  nature  of  the  people  of  the  West  of 
England  in  many  respects,  the  exhibitors  in  the  Canadian  section  appeared  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  result. 

BIRMINGHAM  BUILDING  TRADES'  EXHIBITION 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  4,  1935. — The  building  trades  of  Birmingham  and  the 
Midlands  were  represented  at  an  exhibition  held  in  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham, 
from  October  15  to  26.  Although  the  total  attendance  was  not  large,  numerous 
representatives  of  the  various  trades  were  present.  Their  inquiries  indicated  a 
keen  interest  in  the  exhibits  which,  on  the  whole,  were  of  a  comparatively  high 
standard. 

The  Canadian  stand,  which  was  arranged  by  the  Canadian  Government 
Exhibition  Commission,  was  particularly  attractive.  It  occupied  a  prominent 
position  adjoining  the  central  court  and  contained  displays  on  two  main  aisles. 
The  exhibit  consisted  mainly  of  Canadian  timber  and  timber  products.  In 
addition,  however,  minerals  and  mineral  products  were  very  attractively  presented. 
As  a  background  to  a  representative  selection  of  ores  was  a  realistic  scene  of  a 
mining  town  in  the  mountains.  Other  mineral  products  included  mica,  rock  wool, 
fire  and  glazed  bricks,  and  asbestos  in  its  various  forms. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  whole  display  was  the  large  coloured  mural 
depicting  in  striking  form  the  many  phases  of  Canadian  industrial  life.  This 
naturally  focussed  attention  on  the  Canadian  stand  and  elicited  much  comment 
from  visitors. 

During  the  period  of  the  exhibition  numerous  general  inquiries  were  dealt 
with  by  those  in  attendance.  Others  resulted  in  subsequent  correspondence. 
Although  the  exhibit  was  primarily  of  an  educational  and  publicity  nature,  it  is 
expected  that  a  certain  number  of  these  inquiries  will  lead  to  definite  orders  for 
Canadian  building  products,  and  timber  in  particular.  Numerous  leaflets  and 
pamphlets  were  distributed  from  the  Canadian  stand,  which  had  as  their  aim 
the  focussing  of  attention  on  Canadian  products. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  GOLD  COAST  IN  1934 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  November  8,  1935. — A  recent  report  by  the  Comptroller  of  Cus- 
toms for  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  reveals  an  improved  position  in  the  trade  of 
that  colony  over  the  year  1933.  While  the  total  trade  decreased  from  £13,591,838 
to  £12,966,256,  this  decrease  was  largely  accounted  for  by  a  reduction  in  the 
value  of  imports  to  the  extent  of  12-5  per  cent.  Exports  increased  in  value  by 
1  per  cent.  A  favourable  trade  balance  was  increased  from  £2,505,400  to 
£3,268,656. 

IMPORTS 

The  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1934  was  £4,848,800,  being  £694,554  less 
than  the  value  for  1933.  Under  the  heading  of  "  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  "  the 
only  item  to  show  an  increase  for  the  year  was  salt.  The  principal  decreases 
occurred  in  biscuits  and  bread,  flour  and  meal,  meats  (pickled  and  salted),  sugar, 
and  manufactured  tobacco.  The  only  raw  material  recorded  is  coal,  which 
showed  an  increase  in  value  of  £21,525.  Under  the  heading  of  "  articles  wholly 
or  mainly  manufactured  "  most  of  the  items  fell  off,  the  exceptions  being  railway 
rolling  stock,  motor  cars  and  parts,  artisans'  tools,  mining  machinery,  cutlery, 
cement,  explosives,  and  fuel  oil. 

Canada's  interest  in  the  import  trade  of  the  colony  is  centred  entirely  in 
food  products  and  manufactured  articles,  having  supplied  food  products  to  the 
value  of  £20,854  (£7,293  in  1933)  and  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of 
£12,408  (£60).  These  figures  reveal  a  decided  improvement  in  imports  from 
Canada.  The  item  of  greatest  interest  in  the  first  category  is  that  of  wheat 
flour.  While  the  total  import  value  fell  from  £127,566  in  1933  to  £76,197  in  1934, 
Canada's  share  rose  from  £6,838  to  £18,327.  Shipments  from  the  United  States 
during  this  period  fell  from  £112,058  to  £56,235,  while  those  from  the  United 
Kingdom  decreased  from  £8,206  to  £1,124.  Australia  supplied  to  the  value  of 
£152  in  1933  and  £427  in  1934. 

Canned  Fish.— The  total  import  value  was  £52,175  (£55,946).  The  United  States  was 
credited  with  £24,921  (£21819);  Portugal.  £18,320  (£16.323);  Russia,  £4,349  (Russia  is  not 
shown  for  1933;  Siberia  is  credited  with  £11)  ;  Canada,  £1,785  (£279);  Spain,  £78?  (£1,346); 
United  Kingdom,  £541  (£3,910) . 

Dried,  Salted,  and  Smoked  Fish.— Total  imports,  £52.675  (£50,233) .  Canada  did  not  figure 
prominently,  supplying  only  to  the  value  of  £29  (£115).  Othor  suppliers  were:  Canary 
Islands,  £40,783  (£37,215) ;  French  Togoland,  £4,223  (£6,036) ;  Ivory  Coast,  £2,421  (£2,760) ; 
United  Kingdom,  £1,550  (£1,680). 

Fresh  Fruit.— Total,  £2.252  (£2,153)  :  United  States,  £616  (£96) ;  Spain,  £441  (nil) ; 
United  Kingdom,  £321  (£1,698) ;  Canary  Islands,  £270  (£299) ;  Australia,  £211  (nil) ;  Canada, 
£128  (nil). 

Pickles  and  Sauces.— Total  imports,  £2,289  (£2.169):  United  Kingdom,  £1.744  (£1,051); 
United  States,  £136  (£22);  British  India.  £110  (nil)  ;  Canada,  £95  (nil);  Italy,  £84  (£42). 

Fresh  Fish.— Total  imports,  £2,140  (£2,257):  United  Kingdom,  £2,050  (£2.252);  Canada, 
£88  (nil);  South  Africa,  £18  (nil). 

Dried  Vegetables.— -Total  imports,  £4.605  (£5,367):  United  Kingdom.  £1.924  (£1,483); 
Italy,  £835  (£2.389)  ;  Belgium,  £513  (£339) ;  United  States.  £451  (£97) ;  Holland,  £245  (£176) ; 
Canada,  £35  (£11). 

Jams  and  Jellies  and  Preserved  Fruits. — Total  imports,  £2,177  (£1,756) :  United  States, 
£1,114  (£208);  United  Kingdom,  £699  (£1.055);  Switzerland,  £69  (£226);  Canada,  £25  (£11). 

Canned  Meats.— Total  imports,  £45,259  (£54.612):  Argentina.  £34,460  (£31.867)  ;  Uruguay, 
£3,676  (£150);  United  Kingdom,  £3,449  (£7,860);  Australia.  £1,092  (nil);  Holland  £705  (£12,- 
170) ;  United  States,  £575  (£973) ;  Canada,  £18. 

Manufactured  Goods. — Canada  did  not  supply  any  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  total  value  of  imports  was  £53.689  (£68,283),  the  United  States  being  credited 
with  £53,385  (£67,128)  and  Southern  Rhodesia  £132  (nil). 

With  respect  to  the  imports  of  manufactured  articles,  Canada's  interest  is  principally 
with  the  supply  of  motor  cars  and  parts,  rubber  tires,  and  manufactured  timber.  During 
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1934,  according  to  the  report,  she  supplied  53  motor  cars  and  lorries  to  the  value  of  £6,730 
and  parts  to  the  value  of  £405.  Statistics  for  the  imports  from  Canada  during  1933  are  not- 
given  separately.  Motor  cars  and  lorries  imported  during  1934  totalled  820  (886)  valued  at 
£104,721  (£96,574).  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  329  (290)— value  £52,321  (£39,622);  the 
United  States,  430  (579)— value  £43,886  (£54,214). 

Of  the  new  motor  cars,  62  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  68  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  10  in  Canada.  Of  the  new  motor  lorries,  349  came  from  the  United  States, 
108  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  37  from  Canada. 

Motor  Car  Parts.— Total  imports,  £44,686  (£53.985) :  United  Kingdom,  £14,173  (£13,622)  ; 
United  States,  £27.259  (£36,483)^  Germany,  £1,762  (£1,704);  France.  £942  (£740);  Canada. 
£405  (nil). 

Rubber  Tires.— Total  imports,  £65,816  (£78,854):  United  Kingdom,  £29,873  (£39,820); 
United  States,  £16,547  (£24,717)  ;  France,  £14,664  (£12,741);  Canada,  £3,018  (£19'). 

Wood  and  Timber. — Total  manufactured  wood  and  timber  imports  (not  including  casks, 
shooks,  staves,  and  headings)  was  £15,029  (£20,757)  :  United  Kingdom,  £7,059  (£6,149) :  United 
States,  £1,780  (£366) ;  Canada,  £1,682  (nil);  Germany.  £1,282  (£5,070). 

Chemicals.— Total  imports,  £42.453  (£36,876) :  United  Kingdom.  £25,173  (£30.176)  ;  Ger- 
many, £4,628  (£2,255);  Norway,,  £3,562  (£17);  Poland,  £2,159  (£11);  Canada,  £198  (nil). 

Soap,  Toilet.— Total  imports,  £2,714  (£2,810):  United  Kingdom,  £2,189  (£2,295);  Ger- 
many, £293  (£255)  ;  Japan,  £112  (£48). 

Other  Kinds  of  Soap.— Total  imports,  £60.660  (£74.260) :  United  Kingdom,  £49,437  (£59,- 
700);  Holland,  £4,907  (£5.554);  France,  £2,819  (£3,142);  Nigeria.  £1,591  (£2,216);  Canada,  £26 
(nil). 

Lead  Manufactures.— Total  imports,  £4,237  (£4,901) :  United  Kingdom,  £3,855  (£4,148)  ; 
Belgium,  £265  (£399');  Canada,  £37  (nil). 

Stationery.— Total  imports,  £32,319  (£28,680) :  United  Kingdom.  £27,208  (£24,698)  ;  Japan, 
£1,607  (£676);  France,  £1.530  (£708) ;  Germany,  £1.255  (£1,517);  Canada,  £35  (nil). 

Mining  Machinery.— Total  imports,  £355,268  (£154,767) :  United  Kingdom,  £302.602  (£140- 
671);  United  States,  £33,784  (£4,606);  Germany,  £13,113  (£4.808);  Belgium,  £1,163  (£988); 
Canada,  £34  (nil) . 

Total  imports  of  other  products  of  general  interest  are  as  follows:  gasolene 
£136,741  (£218,551) ;  bags  and  sacks  not  including  paper  bags  £98,391  (£147,451)  ; 
artificial  silk  piece-goods  £96,172  (£110,832)  ;  corrugated  iron  sheets  £75,247 
(£92,410);  cement  £61,316  (£56,841);  buckets,  pails,  etc.,  £15,767  (£24,746); 
shoes  other  than  leather  £7,186  (£20,860). 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  "  open  door  "  tariff  policy  of  the  Gold 
Coast  was  departed  from  in  1934,  but  the  only  country  affected  was  Japan. 
Additional  customs  duties  became  effective  as  from  July  27,  1934.  and  were 
imposed  upon  the  following  articles  from  Japan:  cement;  corrugated  iron  sheets; 
paints  and  colours;  paints,  oils,  polishes,  varnishes,  and  certain  articles  of 
apparel — cardigans,  jerseys,  pullovers,  shirts  and  singlets. 

As  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  the  duties  on  apparel  the  trade  with  Japan 
in  the  articles  mentioned  has  practically  disappeared.  A  considerable  drop  in 
the  imports  of  shoes  other  than  leather,  mentioned  in  the  statistics  above,  is 
attributed  to  a  duty  of  9d.  per  pair  levied  in  March,  1933,  on  imports  from 
Japan. 


The  total  value  of  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  for  the  year  1934 
was  £8,117,456,  being  £68,922  or  1  per  cent  more  than  the  value  for  1933. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  principal  domestic  products 
exported  by  sea  and  overland  during  the  years  1933  and  1934: — 


exports 


1933 


1934 


Total 


£8.048,534 
4.971.478 
1,841.883 


£8,117,456 
4,040,697 
2,421.595 
756.816 
480.881 


Cocoa  

Gold  

Diamonds  

Manganese  ore  

Timber,  unmanufactured 

Palm  kernels  

Copra   

Rubber  

Kola  nuts  

Hides  (cattle)  untanned 
Lime  juice  


518.400 
357,366 
30,319 
23,240 
11,434 


4,331 
3,425 
7,392 


778 


68,736 
19.306 
7,224 
5,304 
1,224 
7,034 
14.597 
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The  export  of  cocoa,  the  most  important  commodity  in  the  trade  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  decreased  in  quantity  by  2-J  per  cent  and  in  value  by  19  per  cent. 
The  average  f.o.b.  value  per  ton  during  1934  was  £17  5s.,  which  was  the 
lowest  ever  recorded.  The  Gold  Coast  is  still  the  largest  producer  of  cocoa, 
her  share  of  the  world  output  in  1934  being  nearly  40  per  cent.  Canada  came 
eighth  in  the  list  of  importers  of  this  colony's  cocoa  with  1,730  tons  (1,778  in 
1933).  The  largest  receiver  was  the  United  States,  with  62,587  tons  (57,039), 
followed  bv  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Holland  with  59,718  (70,437), 
59,266  (49/737)  and  23,796  tons  (29,412)  respectively. 

Mahogany  represented  95  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  timber,  88  per 
cent  of  which  was  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  outlook  for  the  gold  mining  industry  is  reported  as  very  bright  and, 
with  new  companies  near  the  crushing  and  producing  stage,  the  quantity  exported 
in  the  near  future  is  expected  to  increase  considerably. 

In  1934  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  57-1  per  cent  (55-82  in 
1933)  of  the  import  and  56-79  per  cent  (45-51)  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
colony.  Other  participating  countries  of  importance  with  their  respective 
percentages  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  in  1934  were  as  follows:  United 
States,  11-59  and  15-33;  Germany,  4-78  and  13-66;  Netherlands,  2-71  and 
5-16;  and  Japan,  3-23  and  nil. 


POTATO  MARKET  SITUATION  IN  HONGKONG 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  picul  equals  133^  pounds.  The  Hongkong  dollar  during  the  years 
1931-35  was  valued  as  follows  in  terms  of  Canadian  currency:  1931,  23-625  cents; 
1932,  23  cents;  1933,  28-75  cents;  1934,  38-19  cents;  and  1935,  50-08  cents.) 

Hongkong,  October  25,  1935. — For  several  years  a  market  existed  for  Cana- 
dian potatoes  in  this  territory  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  North  China 
supplies  are  exhausted,  but  the  abatement  of  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  in  South 
China  has  permitted  a  resumption  of  the  import  of  market  produce,  including 
potatoes  from  Formosa,  Korea,  and  Hokkaido. 

Trade  returns  for  1935  are  available  only  as  late  as  August,  but  for  the  eight 
months  of  the  present  year  the  importations  amounted  to  77,496  piculs  (HK$176,- 
692)  as  against  89,311  piculs  (HK$412,861)  during  the  similar  period  of  1932. 
Of  the  aggregate  amount,  Japan  supplied  56,808  piculs  (HK$123,130)  as  against 
1,081  piculs  (HK$4,795)  during  the  similar  period  three  years  ago.  During  the 
present  year  Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  China  under  its  three 
headings  of  South,  Central,  and  North,  have  all  shown  substantial  decreases  in 
sales,  while  Japanese  participation  has  been  increased  enormously. 

North  American  potatoes  are  still  purchased  in  lots  of  one  and  two  tons 
by  the  leading  hotels  of  Hongkong,  and  by  His  Majesty's  Navy  for  use  as  rations 
during  ocean  manoeuvres.  Naval  supplies  are  obtained  through  the  victualling 
contractors,  who,  when  North  American  potatoes  are  required,  furnish  potatoes 
which  have  come  to  Hongkong  from  Chinese  shippers  in  Vancouver,  Seattle,  and 
other  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  on  a  barter  basis,  in  exchange  for  Chinese  pro- 
ducts such  as  medicines,  dry  ginger,  etc. 

QUOTATIONS 

British  Columbia  potatoes,  1935  crop,  graded  No.  2  or  better,  are  being 
quoted  by  shippers  net  c.i.f.  at  approximately  $22.50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
as  against  a  prevailing  market  price  of  $18.50  c.i.f.,  c.  &  i.,  or  approximately 
Can.$17.35  c.i.f.  per  ton.   It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  these  quotations, 
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which  are  for  No.  2  or  better  potatoes,  are  on  crop  being  supplied  from  the 
United  States  by  exporters,  or  by  United  States  and  Canadian  Chinese  growers 
through  their  local  associates.  Inward  ship  manifests,  however,  show  that  a 
small  movement  from  British  Columbia  continues.  Japanese  potatoes  are 
being  quoted  ex  stock  at  HK$1.50  per  picul,  or  approximately  Canadian  $11.25 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  c.i.f.  c.  &  i.,  including  costs  of  delivery  to  the  buyer's 
shop. 

The  large  supplies  of  Japanese  potatoes  being  shipped  to  Hongkong,  prin- 
cipally on  a  consignment  basis,  have  eliminated  North  China  supplies  to  a 
large  extent.  As  late  as  1934  the  native  boycott  sentiment  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  allow  a  preference  of  25  per  cent  in  the  price  of  Chinese  potatoes  drawn 
from  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Chefoo.  At  the  present  time  the  preference  has  been 
reduced  to  10  per  cent,  with  Shanghai  potatoes  being  quoted  to  the  dealers 
ex  stock  at  HK$1.65  per  picul.  No  supplies  from  Tientsin  are  at  present 
available  on  the  market. 

Importers  and  dealers  anticipate  that  the  1936  season  will  see  the  end 
of  the  buyers'  discrimination  against  Japanese  potatoes,  and  that  with  the 
market  price  being  set  by  the  ex  stock  quotations  on  consignments  from  Hokkaido, 
the  Hongkong  and  South  China  market  will  no  longer  be  attractive  to  the 
growers  and  shippers  of  Central  and  North  China. 


MARKET  FOR  ELECTRICAL  REFRIGERATORS  IN  HONGKONG  AND 

SOUTH  CHINA 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  October  24,  1935 — There  is  a  limited  but  expanding  market  for 
domestic  electrical  refrigerators  in  the  Colony  of  Hongkong,  the  nearby  Portu- 
guese Colony  of  Macao,  and  in  the  City  of  Canton  in  South  China.  The  method 
of  classification  of  the  trade  returns  prevents  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  yearly 
turnover,  but  a  reliable  authority  places  it  at  approximately  700  units  for  the 
past  twelve  months.  The  principal  country  of  origin  is  the  United  States,  which 
supplies  all  the  units  save  the  Electmlux  and  the  Domesco,  the  former  of  which 
is  British,  and  the  latter  domestically  assembled  from  imported  United  States 
parts.  The  following  are  the  principal  makes:  General  Electric  (with  90  units 
during  the  last  twelve  months),  Westinghouse  (120),  Frigidaire  (230),  and 
Gibson  (200) .  Among  the  other  competing  countries  who  are  represented  are  the 
Norge,  Leonard,  Kelvinator,  and  Copeland. 

Formerly  the  preference  has  been  for  cabinets  of  5,  6  and  7  cubic  feet 
capacity,  but — within  the  last  eighteen  months — there  has  been  a  trend  in  favour 
of  the  4  cubic-feet  size,  the  market  for  which  has  been  expanded  through  the 
opening  of  sales  among  the  middle-class  Chinese.  At  present  60  per  cent 
of  the  models  are  in  sizes  of  4  cubic  feet,  and  35  per  cent  in  those  of  5,  6,  and 
7  cubic  feet  with  a  margin  in  favour  of  those  of  5-75  or  greater  capacity.  The 
remaining  5  per  cent  of  sales  might  be  classified  as  commercial  models  of  8,  9, 
10  and  12  cubic  feet. 

Consumers'  preference  as  indicated  by  sales  is  for  those  makes  of  machine 
equipped  with  closed-unit  power  supply — i.e.  those  models  with  the  motor  posi- 
tively connected  to  the  condenser  by  shaft,  rather  than  for  the  open-type  of  con- 
struction where  the  motor  and  condenser  are  belt-connected. 

The  General  Electric,  Westinghouse,  Gibson,  and  smaller  Frigidaire  models 
are  all  of  this  group,  and  are  supported  by  a  four-year  guarantee,  this 
taking  the  form  of  free  replacement  of  any  unit  failing  during  the  life  of  the 
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contract.  These  contracts  are  supplied  by  the  company  and,  apart  from  their 
long  tenure,  are  particularly  acceptable  to  agents,  who  are  thus  absolved  from 
servicing  difficulties.  Through  the  convenience  of  the  closed-unit  construction, 
partly  because  of  the  extended  guarantee,  and  partly  through  extensive  advertis- 
ing, the  closed-unit  refrigerator  has  been  placed  in  a  preferred  position,  and 
one  which  is  able  to  command  a  higher  selling  price. 

ADVERTISING 

Certain  United  States  manufacturers  allot  5  per  cent  of  the  f.a.s.  New  York 
selling  price  as  a  local  advertising  allowance,  which  is  used  by  distributors  for 
newspaper  advertising,  hoardings  and  billboard  publicity,  motion  picture  run- 
ners, demonstrations  and  window  displays;  the  expense  of  such  advertising  is 
on  occasion  borne  by  the  importer.  Apart  from  local  advertising,  agents  for 
certain  makes  benefit  by  publicity  of  an  international  nature  achieved  through 
manufacturers'  advertisements  appearing  in  magazines  of  North  American  or 
British  origin  which  circulate  in  this  territory. 

POWER  SUPPLY 

Each  of  the  principal  markets — Hongkong,  Macao,  and  Canton — has  a 
different  type  of  power  supply.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  interchange  of  motor  units.  Thus  the  two  power  franchises  in  Hong- 
kong are  both  operated  at  200  volts  60  cycle,  while  in  Macao  the  power  is  110 
volts  60  cycle,  and  in  Canton  120  volts  50  cycle. 

In  the  past  trouble  has  been  experienced  by  distributors  serving  the  Can- 
ton market,  who  have  found  that  the  current  is  not  of  uniform  voltage,  being 
subject  to  surges  of  power,  and  to  decline  in  E.M.F.  to  as  low  as  95  volts.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  has  been  necessary  to  incorporate  an  automatic  circuit 
breaker  in  the  motors  for  protection. 

QUOTATIONS 

In  general,  closed-unit  refrigerators  for  the  4-,  5-  and  6-cubic-feet  classes, 
subject  to  a  four-year  factory  guarantee  against  mechanical  defect,  would  be  com- 
petitive at  G$92.50,  C$102,  and  G$109  f.a.s.  New  York  or  Montreal.  Should  the 
cabinets  be  finished  with  duco  or  pyroxylin  compound,  quotations  must  be 
reduced  by  approximately  G$8  to  C$10. 

United  States  suppliers  of  open-type  units  with  twelve  to  eighteen  months' 
guarantee  against  mechanical  defect  are  quoting  distributors'  list  price  approxi- 
mately as  follows  (in  cubic  feet):  4  to  4-25,  C$72  to  G$75;  5-2,  G$83.50  to 
G$489;  6-4  or  6-8,  C$105. 

These  quotations,  however,  are  subject  to  agent's  commission,  and  in  some 
cases  advertising  allowance.  Even  omitting  advertising  allowances,  these  prices 
can  probably  be  reduced  by  5  to  7  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  commission 
which  is  granted. 

Supplementary  information  has  been  compiled,  and  is  available  to  manu- 
facturers or  exporters  interested  in  the  Hongkong  market,  and  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (quoting  file  No. 
18279). 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  market  are  invited  to  send  full  information, 
including  literature,  manuals,  technical  information,  and  advice  on  agent's 
commission  and  terms  required,  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hong- 
kong. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PROFITS   IN  JAPAN 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1934  was  30  cents  Canadian 
and  for  the  first  six  months  of  19'35  it  was  29  cents) 

Tokyo,  October  31 ,  1935. — The  half-yearly  investigation  of  business  profits 
among  1,250  leading  Japanese  firms  shows  that  for  the  first  half  of  1935,  1,180 
of  these  companies  showed  profits  aggregating  469,900,000  yen.  The  remaining 
seventy  companies  declared  losses  amounting  to  3,900,000  yen,  so  that  the  net 
profit  of  all  these  companies  amounted  to  465,900,000  ven.  This  corresponds  to 
11  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capitalization  of  8,419,000  yen  and  8*4  per  cent  on 
the  subscribed  capitalization  of  11,012,000,000  yen. 

The  net  profit  for  this  period  as  compared  with  the  previous  half-year  and 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  showed  increases  of  29,400,000  yen  (6-8 
per  cent)  and  73,000,000  yen  (18-6  per  cent)  respectively.  Profits  equal  to  11 
per  cent  for  the  period  under  review  compared  with  only  10*6  per  cent  during 
the  second  half  of  1934  and  9  •  7  per  cent  for  the  first  half  of  1934.  The  number 
of  firms  which  showed  a  loss  for  the  1935  period  were  less  by  three  than  for 
either  of  the  two  last  six-month  periods,  and  the  total  losses  were  300,000  yen 
less  than  in  the  last  six  months  of  1934,  but  900,000  yen  more  than  in  the  similar 
period  of  last  year.  lstHa]f    \2ndHalf  lstHalf 

of  1934  of  1934  of  1935 
In  Thousands  of  Yen 

Paid-up  capital                                           8,050,445  8.255,414  8,419,803 

Subscribed  capital                                     10,356,001  10.696.783  11,012,924 

Profit                                                         395,951  440,757  469,913 

Loss                                                                 2,999  4,249  3,923 

Net  profit                                                   392,952  436,507  465,989 

Percentage  of  profit                                              9.7  10.6  11.0 

Reserve  fund  '                         120,049  130,012  133,599 

Percentage  of  reserve  fund                                 3.0  3.1  3.1 

To  summarize  the  situation,  industries  in  general  continued  to  show 
improvement,  especially  war  supply  industries,  public  utilities,  and  manufac- 
tures for  export,  but  fibre  and  gum  planting  industries,  commercial  houses,  and 
banking  experienced  a  slowing  up  in  their  respective  businesses. 

Heavy  industries  further  improved.  Iron  and  steel,  copper,  and  ship- 
building and  car  foundry  industries  made  substantial  gains,  the  last-named 
chiefly  because  of  orders  from  the  military  and  naval  authorities  as  well  as 
from  private  concerns.  Machine  and  tool  and  electrical  goods  industries  main- 
tained their  activity.  In  mining,  coal  and  metal  mining  companies  made  remark- 
able progress  because  of  the  advance  in  prices  in  consequence  of  an  increased 
demand. 

In  the  chemical  industries  no  special  change  is  noted  in  the  returns  of  the 
large  fertilizer  companies,  but  dyestuffs,  soda,  bleaching  powder,  oil  and  grease 
manufacturers  increased  the  volume  of  their  business.  The  paper  industries, 
though  their  profits  were  reduced  because  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials,  operated  steadily.  Cement  producers  were  active  although  their 
profits  were  reduced.  The  hide  and  leather  industries  were  busy  and  were  able 
to  secure  higher  prices,  while  pottery  manufacturers  showed  an  increase  in 
orders  because  of  activity  in  the  heavy  and  chemical  industries,  resulting  in  higher 
profits. 

Food  industries  generally  were  active.  Breweries  showed  a  large  increase  in 
sales,  and  flour  mills  were  kept  busy  in  supplying  both  the  domestic  and  export 
demand.  Sugar  refineries,  because  of  a  rise  in  sugar  prices,  showed  increased 
profits.  A  greater  volume  of  business  was  done  by  the  public  utilities  group. 
The  electric  light  and  power  companies  made  remarkable  progress;  gas  reflected 
a  boom  in  industrial  circles;  railways  and  tramways — though  the  Kyushu  rail- 
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ways  showed  a  large  increase  in  profits — were  generally  in  a  bad  way.  Shipping 
made  a  steady  recovery,  principally  due  to  activity  in  coastal  transportation. 
Warehousing,  which  was  greatly-  affected  by  typhoons  and  floods  during  the 
period  under  review,  showed  signs  of  recovery. 

An  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  on  the  stock  exchanges  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange ;  others,  especially  the  rice  exchanges,  were  inactive. 
Real  property  (land  and  buildings)  is  gradually  improving  in  line  with  general 
conditions.  In  the  fibre  industries,  cotton  spinning  showed  a  decline  in  profits 
because  of  over-production,  which  resulted  in  a  decline  of  market  prices;  this 
applied  also  to  woollens  and  rayon.  The  hemp  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
a  great  advance  due  to  an  increase  in  export  demand.  In  commerce,  traders  and 
security  companies  were  dull;  departmental  stores,  though  active,  show  profit 
reductions  due  entirely  to  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  Shirokiya  &  Company, 
Limited,  on  making  a  financial  adjustment.  Gum  planters  were  affected  by  a 
fall  in  prices;  under  "miscellaneous,"  the  operations  of  the  Nichiro  Fishery 
Company  were  chiefly  responsible  for  a  reduction  in  profits.  The  printing  and 
forwarding  trades  were  good.  A  decline  in  interest  rates  affected  the  profits  of 
bankers  adversely. 

Apart  from  the  above-mentioned  companies,  seventy-seven  firms  with  a  total 
paid-up  capital  of  237,900,000  yen,  which  settle  their  accounts  once  a  year,  showed 
a  profit  of  29,700,000  yen,  an  increase  of  18,000,000  yen  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  This  was  due  to  recovery  in  the  silk-reeling  and  insurance  busi- 
nesses. 

Sixty  banks  and  firms  in  such  colonies  as  Formosa,  Korea,  Saghalien,  Kwan- 
tung  Leased  Territory,  with  a  total  paid-up  capital  of  418,500,000  yen,  showed  a 
gain  of  25,300,000  yen  (12-1  per  cent),  a  reduction  of  300,000  yen  compared  with 
the  1934  figures.  The  electric  power  and  cotton  spinning  companies  in  China 
were  responsible  for  this  reduction,  although  the  profits  of  banks  and  sugar  refin- 
ing companies  further  advanced. 

Profits  of  Japanese  Trading  Concerns 

Last  Half  of  1934  1st  Half  of  1935 

1,000  Yen  Per  Cent  1,000  Yen  Per  Cent 

Banking   81,658  12.2  80,839  12.1 

Trust   5,104  13.3  5,033  13.1 

Cotton  spinning   37.274  17.8  36,277  16.7 

Woollen  textile   5,289  8.4  4,183  7.7 

Hemp   466  5.6  807  9.6 

Rayon   12,709  22.2  11,461  17.6 

Brewery   5,862  16.5  6.490  18.3 

Sugar  refining   2,963  9.3  4,120  13.7 

Flour  milling   1.641  14.2  1,731  15.1 

Hide  and  leather   501  14.0  596  16.3 

Paper   12,964  15.1  12,849  14.9  » 

Cement    8,441  10.5  8,323  10.4 

Pottery    4,350  24.2  4,565  20.3 

Chemicals*.*.'   16.524  11.8  19,214  13.3 

Iron  and  steel   40.992  17.4  47,017  19.8 

Copper    3.053  14.4  4,271  19.5 

Ship  and  car  building   3.862  5.6  4,607  6.5 

Machine  and  tool   19,472  18.4  22,277  19.3 

Mining    27,723  13.3  33,138  14.7 

Commerce    20,667  15.5  18,640  13.8 

Departmental  stores   2,478  11.2  1,717  8.4 

Stock  exchanges   4,260  7.9  4,620  8.5 

Real  property    (estate)    ..    ..  2.173  2.9  2,728  3.b 

Electric  light  and  power  ... .  60,772  6.2  72.319  7.2 

Gas                      .    11,641  10.0  11,818  10.0 

Railway's*  and  tramways  ..   ..  16,896  4.6  17,758  4.8 

Shipping   •  7.662  7.6  8,430  8.4 

Warehousing   62  0.2  1,443  4.3 

Gum  plantation   844  8.5  723  7.2 

Miscellaneous   18,190  11.2  17,976  10-8 

Total   "436,507  10.6  465,989  11.0 

Profit  against  the  paid-up  capital  and  its  percentage. 
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FINAL  JAPANESE  CROP  REPORT 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  November  7,  1935. — According  to  information  received  from  Hok- 
kaido and  which  has  just  been  issued,  final  returns  of  this  year's  grain  crop 
despite  increased  acreages  of  11-7  per  cent  in  barley,  3-5  per  cent  in  rye,  and 
13-6  per  cent  in  wheat,  as  against  the  previous  year,  all  showed  reduced  yields 
(19-3  per  cent  in  barley,  27  per  cent  in  rye,  and  14-7  per  cent  in  wheat).  The 
wheat  crop  in  Hokkaido  this  year  amounted  to  1,196,139  bushels,  showing  a 
decrease  of  206,311  bushels  as  against  1934. 

Japan's  final  grain  crop  returns,  including  Hokkaido,  amounted  this  year 
to  47,919,537  bushels  in  wheat,  36,148,470  bushels  in  barley  and  32,848,934 
bushels  in  rye.  This  year's  yield  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  showed 
an  increase  of  2-2  per  cent  in  wheat,  7-2  per  cent  in  barley,  and  7-5  per  cent  in 
rye  and,  if  compared  with  the  last  five-years'  average  crop,  an  increase  of  32-4 
per  cent  in  wheat,  1-9  per  cent  in  barley,  and  8  per  cent  in  rye. 

Actual  shipments  of  wheat  received  between  June  and  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember this  year  at  the  Grain  Inspection  Offices  in  the  Kwanto  District,  in 
northeastern  Japan — which  is  Japan's  largest  wheat  producing  area — showed 
a  reduction  of  3,000,000  bushels  against  the  similar  period  of  last  year  and 
amounted  to  30,750,000  bushels.  This  decline,  in  view  of  an  advance  in  wheat 
quotations  is,  according  to  the  Government,  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers  are 
holding  their  wheat  in  anticipation  of  a  further  advance  in  wheat  quotations 
and  also  due  to  increased  consumption  by  the  farmers  themselves. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba;  Mr. 
H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  are  visiting  the  principal 
industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.   Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 


Mr.  McColl 


London  Dec.  6 

Brantford  Dec.  7 

Guelph  Dec.  9 

Hamilton  Dec.  10 


Toronto  and  district  . .  . .  Dec.  11  to  17 

Saint  John  Dec.  20 

Charlottetown  Dec.  22 

Halifax  and  Lunenburg  .  .  Dec.  24  to  29 


Mr.  Poussette 

Toronto  Dec.  2  to  13  Brantford  Dec.  27 

Hamilton  Dec.  16  and  17         Simcoe  Dec.  28 

Kitchener  Dec.  18  to  20  London  Dec.  30  and  31 

Sarnia  and  Watford  . .  . .  Dec.  23 

Mr.  Langley 

Brantford  Dec.  3  St.  Catharines  Dec.  5 

Welland  Dec.  4  Niagara  Falls  Dec.  6 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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EXCHANGE  SITUATION  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  COLOMBIA 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  October  31,  1935. — Although  the  regulations 
issued  on  January  31, 1935,  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board  of  Colombia  remain 
in  operation,  and  both  the  Exchange  Control  Board  and  the  Banco  de  la  Republica, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  continued  to  devote  the  most  careful  attention  to 
the  problem  of  Colombia's  balance  of  payments,  Canadian  exporters  may  be 
certain  that  at  the  present  time  remittances  covering  merchandise  shipped  to  reli- 
able Colombian  firms  will  not  be  subject  to  delays  due  to  difficulties  in  obtaining 
foreign  exchange.  It  is  still  necessary  for  the  Colombian  importer  to  file  with 
the  Exchange  Control  Board  within  ten  days  of  execution  two  copies  of  orders 
for  foreign  merchandise  These  orders  in  addition  to  the  customary  information 
should  give  the  following  details:  (1)  name  of  foreign  exporter;  (2)  quantity,, 
type  or  variety,  and  price  of  merchandise;  (3)  approximate  total  value;  (4) 
date  of  shipment;  (5)  date  or  dates  upon  which  covering  foreign  exchange  will 
be  required.  One  copy  of  the  order  thus  filed  will  be  returned  to  the  importer 
duly  certified,  showing  that  filing  of  the  required  data  was  effected  within  the 
time  specified  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board.  The  certified  copy  of  the  order 
returned  to  the  importer  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board  must  be  presented  when 
applying  for  a  permit  to  purchase  the  necessary  foreign  exchange.  However, 
possession  and  presentation  of  a  registered  and  certified  order-form  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  exchange  required  will  be  available  promptly.  Ir  practice, 
however,  permits  to  purchase  foreign  exchange  at  the  current  rate  are  readily 
obtainable  and,  whereas  prior  to  April  3,  1935,  it  was  required  that  a  permit  be 
used  within  thirty  days  of  issuance,  these  permits  are  now  available  for  an  un- 
limited period  and  expired  permits  may  be  revalidated.  Not  only  have  importers 
been  able  to  purchase  foreign  exchange  at  the  rate  of  the  day  without  difficulty, 
but  the  exchange  regulations  affecting  exporters  have  been  relaxed.  Holders  of 
export  bills  were  required  for  some  time  to  dispose  of  20  per  cent  of  their  drafts 
to  the  Banco  de  la  Republica  at  a  fixed  rate  of  113  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  Colombian  Government  with  a  quantity  of  cheap  exchange.  This  percentage 
was  later  reduced  to  15  per  cent,  and  legislation  is  now  awaiting  signature  by 
the  President,  reducing  it  further  to  12  per  cent.  Reduction  in  Government 
income  from  this  source,  or  conversely,  the  saving  to  exporters,  is  said  to  amount 
to  more  than  1,000,000  pesos  annually. 

Occasionally  even  a  reliable  Colombia  importer  delays  remittances.  Such 
delays  are  not  the  result  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  exchange,  but  merely  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  importer  to  await  a  more  favourable  value  for  the  peso.  Dur- 
ing the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  the  Colombian  peso  decreased  in  value  in 
terms  of  the  United  States  dollar  from  1-5628  to  1-8891,  but  since  July  it  has 
strengthened  considerably  and  is  currently  quoted  firm  at  1-775.  It  may  be 
premature  to  express  the  opinion  that  this  recent  appreciation  may  continue  as 
it  is  not  entirely  clear  what  value  for  the  peso  is  the  objective  of  the  very  careful 
attention  being  given  to  all  contributory  factors  by  the  Columbian  Government. 
It  appears  evident,  however,  that  a  higher  value  is  desirable  and  many  Colombian 
economic  factors  seem  to  point  in  that  direction. 

IOREIGN  TRADE 

Coffee  continues  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
Colombia,  and  the  peso  seems  to  be  affected  directly  by  the  volume  and  value 
of  coffee  exports.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  1935  total  coffee  exports  from 
Colombia  were  valued  at  61,792,000  pesos  compared  with  55,935,000  pesos  for 
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the  same  period  of  1934,  an  increase  of  5,857,000  pesos  or  approximately  10*5 
per  cent.  The  volume  of  exports  during  these  same  periods  is  given  as  2,592,000 
sacks  and  2,284,000  sacks  respectively,  making  an  increase  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1935  of  308,000  sacks  or  approximately  13-5  per  cent.  Average  New 
York  prices  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1935  for  Medellin  and  Bogota  coffees 
ranged  from  2  to  2-J  cents  per  pound  lower  than  average  prices  for  the  same  period 
of  1934.  Disappointing  coffee  prices  seem  to  have  been  offset  to  a  certain  extent 
by  increases  in  the  total  value  of  other  leading  exports  such  as  petroleum,  gold, 
and  bananas.  These  three  items  combined  to  show  an  increase  in  value  of  exports 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1935  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1934 
of  approximately  15,403,000  pesos. 

Total  exports  from  Colombia  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present 
year  were  valued  at  106,239,000  pesos,  while  the  total  value  of  the  imports  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  93,538,000  pesos,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  Colombia  of  12,701,000  pesos.  Of  course,  at  the  end  of  every  calendar 
year  since  1930  Colombia  has  recorded  an  excess  of  domestic  exports  over  foreign 
imports,  the  average  annual  favourable  balance  of  trade  during  the  years  1930-34 
inclusive  amounting  to  46,704,000  pesos.  It  would  seem  paradoxical  that  the 
currency  of  a  country  which  has  enjoyed  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  over  a 
period  of  five  years  totalling  more  than  233,527,000  pesos  should  have  depreci- 
ated, and  that  exchange  control  should  be  necessary.  In  explanation,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  recently  in  the  Colombian  press  that  when  allowance  is  made  for  a 
percentage  of  the  proceeds  from  exports  of  petroleum  and  bananas  which  remain 
abroad  to  the  credit  of  foreign  companies  enjoying  special  concessions,  Colombia's 
balance  of  trade  probably  is  unfavourable. 

EXC  ESS  OF  REVENUE  OVER  EXPENDITURE 

A  factor  which  undoubtedly  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  Colombian  peso  is 
the  excess  of  Government  revenues  over  Government  expenditures.  Revenues 
received  during  the  period  January  1  to  September  30,  1935,  totalled  44,666,000 
pesos  compared  with  32,645,000  pesos  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Government 
expenditures  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1935  totalled  40,245,000  pesos,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  4,421,000  pesos.  Colombian  gold  reserves  increased  from 
12,499,000  pesos  in  January,  1935,  to  30,620,000  pesos  at  the  end  of  August,  and 
bank  note  circulation  between  January  and  August  of  this  year  increased  by 
2,853,000  pesos.  The  recent  ratification  by  the  Colombian  Congress  of  the  agree- 
ment signed  by  Colombia  and  Peru  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  24,  1934,  in  settle- 
ment of  the  Leticia  dispute,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States  assuring  Colombia  of  her  main  export  market  for  coffee,  have  done 
much  to  restore  confidence  and  have  been  commented  upon  by  the  press  and  in 
business  circles  as  important  steps  towards  financial  and  commercial  recovery. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  peso  will  continue  firm,  and  possibly 
appreciate  during  November  and  December  when  the  Antioquia  and  Caldas  coffee 
crops  will  be  moving. 

Reports  indicate  that  wholesale  and  retail  trade  are  seasonally  quiet,  but 
surplus  stocks  of  merchandise  have  been  decreasing  steadily.  Collections  are 
said  to  be  slow,  but  this  may  be  attributed  largely  to  delay  in  making  remittances 
on  the  part  of  importers  who  expect  more  favourable  exchange  rates  towards  the 
end  of  the  year. 

INDUSTRY 

Conditions  in  the  leading  domestic  agricultural  industries  seem  satisfactory. 
Coffee  and  banana  prices  have  increased,  sugar  production  is  being  increased. 
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special  attention  is  being  given  to  cotton  cultivation,  while  the  cattle  industry 
reports  prices  firm  and  markets  active.  In  general  weather  conditions  have  been 
favourable  to  average  quantity  and  quality  agricultural  crops. 

The  production  of  petroleum  this  year  is  expected  to  equal  that  of  1934. 
Gold  production  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1935  totalled  219,670  fine  ounces 
compared  with  234,527  fine  ounces  for  the  same  period  last  year,  but  this  slight 
decrease  has  not  shaken  the  opinion  in  mining  circles  that  the  gold  mining 
industry  of  Colombia  will  prove  increasingly  productive. 

The  textile  industry,  which  has  developed  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  is 
reported  to  have  benefited  from  the  curtailment  of  imports  from  Japan,  reports 
surplus  stocks  on  hand.  Possibly  there  has  been  too  rapid  expansion  and  slight 
over-production,  but  it  is  significant  that  Colombia  now  is  able  to  supply 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  her  own  textile  requirements,  the  domestic  produc- 
tion, of  course,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  lower-priced  and  lower-quality 
articles. 

Construction  work  has  been  encouraging  recently,  particularly  in  the  better 
residential  sections  of  Bogota  and  Medellin,  while  the  Colombian  press  reports 
that  the  dredging  on  the  Magdalena  River  now  makes  it  possible  for  ocean-going 
vessels  to  proceed  direct  to  Barranquilla  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  instead  of  at 
Puerto  Colombia.  It  is  believed  that  quite  large  appropriations  of  public  funds 
are  being  considered  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  in  1938  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Bogota,  but  no  details  are  available  as  yet. 

PANAMA  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  SALMON 

R.  A.  Cameron,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  October  31,  1935. — The  removal  of  duties  on  canned  salmon 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  of  April  1,  1935,  has  aroused 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  among  exporters  of  this  commodity.  The  fact  that 
the  placing  of  this  commodity  on  the  free  list  has  not  resulted  to  date  in  increased 
imports  possibly  justifies  a  brief  consideration  of  the  market. 

The  Republic  of  Panama,  with  a  total  population  of  approximately  400,000, 
offers  a  limited  market  for  canned  salmon.  The  principal  commercial  centres 
are  Panama  City  and  Colon,  situated  respectively  at  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
entrances  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Panama  City  has  a  population  of  some  80,000, 
and  Colon  about  half  this  number.  The  domestic  fishing  Industry  provides  good- 
quality  and  reasonably  priced  fresh  fish,  but  consumers  of  canned  fish  depend 
entirely  upon  the  imported  article.  The  low  purchasing  power  of  the  bulk  of 
the  population  confines  purchases  of  the  better  grades  of  canned  salmon  to 
foreigners  and  the  wealthier  classes;  cheaper  grades  are  consumed  on  a  larger 
scale.  During  the  years  1930  and  1931  it  appeared  that  canned  salmon  had 
found  a  considerable  market  in  this  country  among  all  classes  of  trade,  but 
changes  in  the  customs  tariff  on  this  article  have  given  rise  to  considerable 
fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  imports  during  subsequent  years.  Widely  varying 
retail  prices  of  canned  salmon  have  seriously  interfered  with  consumption  and 
fiscal  uncertainty  has  tended  to  discourage  importers,  some  of  whom  state  that 
they  have  suffered  losses  on  stocks  affected  by  tariff  revisions.  Prior  to  April  1, 
1932,  the  duty  on  canned  salmon  imported  into  Panima  was  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  the  total  value  of  imports  at  that  time  averaged  $13,000  yearly. 
On  the  above  date  the  tariff  was  changed  to  10  cents  per  kilo  gross  weight,  and 
subsequently  imports  fell  off  sharply,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 
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Gross  U.S. 

Kilos        Dollars  Rate  of  Duty 

1930  Jan.-June  17,298  4,134  15%  ad  val. 

July-Dec.  44,963  9.307 

1931  Jan.-June  25,754  5,358 

July-Dec.  39,272  7,953 

1932  Jan.-June  21,562  3,547  April  1,  $0.10  per  kilo 

Julv-Dec.  5,901  1,061 

1933  Jan.-June  4.161  611 

July-Dec.  5,262  866 

1934  Jan.-June  33,396  No  value  given 

July-Dec.  26,744  No  value  given 

1935  Jan.-June  15,804  No  value  given  April  1,  free 


The  above  table  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  changes  in  tariff  upon  the  canned 
salmon  business  in  Panama.  During  1930  and  1931  the  volume  of  imports 
increased  and  reached  totals  not  equalled  since,  but  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  duty  from  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  10  cents  per  kilo  gross  weight,  imports 
declined  approximately  85  per  cent,  until  the  beginning  of  1934,  when  they  show 
a  sharp  increase.  Importations  of  canned  salmon  into  Panama  during  the  year 
1934  at  the  new  rate  of  duty  nearly  equalled  in  volume  those  of  1931,  but  the  first 
six  months  of  1935  brought  another  decline.  Importers  attribute  the  increase 
in  importations  during  1934  to  the  fact  that  local  stocks  were  practically  sold 
out,  necessitating  heavy  purchases  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  high  rate  of  duty. 
The  increased  retail  price  of  canned  salmon  imported  under  the  new  tariff 
adversely  affected  demand,  and  importers  state  that  stocks  have  been  moving 
very  slowly  so  far  this  year.  On  April  1,  1935,  canned  salmon  was  placed  on 
the  free  list,  but  imports  have  continued  to  decline  and  probably  cannot  be 
expected  to  show  any  improvement  until  stocks  on  hand,  upon  which  duties 
have  been  paid,  are  cleared.  Of  the  15,804  kilos  of  canned  salmon  imported  into 
Panama  during  the  first  six  months  of  1935,  only  1,450  kilos  entered  before 
April  1. 

A  study  of  the  Panama  customs  returns  reveals  that  in  the  past  this  market 
has  been  supplied  with  canned  salmon  principally  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  although  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  canned 
salmon  shipped  in  the  past  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama  by  American  brokers 
and  under  American  labels  originated  in  Japanese  canneries.  This  assumption 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  direct  shipments  from  Japan  have  been 
received  recently.  While  total  imports  of  canned  salmon  into  Panama  are 
declining  at  the  present  time,  direct  shipments  of  this  commodity  from  Japan 
are  increasing.  Japanese  canned  salmon  consists  largely  of  the  cheaper  grades, 
for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  in  this  market,  but  recently  Canadian 
chums  have  competed  successfully  against  Japanese.  While  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  in  this  territory  may  be  expected  to  consist  largely  of  chums  and  pinks, 
there  is  a  small  demand  among  the  better-class  trade  for  sockeye,  echoes,  and 
sockeye  ends,  At  present  this  better-class  trade  is  being  supplied  almost 
exclusively  with  what  is  known  as  Alaska  red  sockeye.  A  brief  list  of  c.i.f. 
Panama  prices  per  case  on  canned  salmon  of  the  different  varieties  is  available 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  interested  Canadian  exporters 
(quote  file  No.  21640). 

Although  imports  into  Panama  of  canned  salmon  decreased  during  the 
present  year,  the  outlook  for  future  business  should  not  be  regarded  as  dis- 
couraging. Small  shipments  are  being  received  regularly  consigned  to  local  firms 
not  loaded  with  duty-paid  stocks,  and  the  larger  importers  seem  interested 
primarily  in  disposing  of  the  quantities  on  hand  before  placing  large  orders. 
Consumption  will  not  greatly  increase  until  retail  prices  are  stabilized  at  lower 
figures.  Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  quote  competitive  prices  on  either 
low-  or  high-grade  canned  salmon,  and  interested  in  finding  a  market  here, 
should  submit  samples  and  c.i.f.  Panama  and  c.i.f.  Colon  prices  to  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  222,  Panama,  R.P. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  PATENT  LEATHER 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  November  9,  1935. — Although  tanning  has  been  done  by  a  number 
of  small  factories  in  Cuba  for  at  least  two  hundred  years,  the  industry  has  never 
been  of  any  real  importance.  The  hides,  which  were  considered  merely  as  a 
by-product  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  annually  (during  recent  years  about  1\ 
per  cent  of  a  cattle  population  of  5,000,000) ,  were  mainly  exported  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States  in  various  stages  of  tanning,  while  more  latterly  Canada  has 
been  making  purchases  in  small  quantities.  Formerly,  manufactured  leather 
goods  did  not  bulk  largely  among  the  domestically  produced  products,  imports 
of  all  lines  being  important.  Efforts  to  establish  boot  and  shoe,  harness  and 
other  leather  manufactures  were  made  from  time  to  time,  but  it  has  been  only 
within  the  past  few  years  that  the  industry  has  achieved  any  real  measure  of 
success.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  imposition  of  a  high  customs  tariff 
behind  which  manufacturers  have  greatly  expanded  to  the  point  where  practic- 
ally all  of  the  domestic  consumption,  particularly  for  leather  footwear,  is  pro- 
duced on  the  island.  Although  raw  leather  is  imported  to  some  extent,  especially 
for  certain  types  of  shoes,  the  local  tanning  industry  has  expanded  considerably 
and  supplies  an  important  proportion  of  the  hides  required. 

The  establishment  of  a  strong  shoe  manufacturing  industry,  coupled  with  the 
continued  political  and  labour  disturbances,  and  a  difficult  financial  and  economic 
situation,  has  in  recent  years  curtailed  not  only  the  imports  of  foreign-made 
footwear  but  also  fine  leathers  for  better-class  shoes.  With  the  present  signs 
of  an  economic  recovery  and  the  better  establishment  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  of  the  local  shoe  manufacturing  industry,  with  its  consequent  increased 
quality  production,  indications  are  present  that,  among  other  types,  patent 
leather  imports  are  experiencing  a  notable  advance. 

IMPORTS 

Patent  leather  is  imported  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Imports  in  1934  totalled  131,326  kilos  ($300,817) ;  details  by  countries 
are  not  available.  In  1933  imports  from  the  United  States  were  39,535  kilos 
($76,520) ;  from  Canada,  3,514  kilos  ($6,146) ;  and  from  Chile  400  kilos  ($520) . 
The  advance  in  total  imports  in  1934  was  largely  the  result  of  the  increased 
buying  power  following  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  market  for  sugar,  the 
most  important  commodity  produced  on  the  island. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

Patent  leather  of  the  lower  grades  of  C,  D,  and  X  (particularly  the  latter), 
are  the  only  ones  in  demand  in  Cuba  except  for  special  lots.  Usually  a  light- 
medium  side,  known  as  DLM  or  D  grade  light-medium  side,  is  preferred.  The 
texture  favoured  is  coarser  than  a  kip  or  split,  but  must  not  be  either  too  shiny 
or  too  stiff.  Preference  is  generally  for  sides  of  18  feet  for  an  average  shipment 
except  for  the  X  grade,  which  may  vary  up  to  24  feet.  Sides  should  be  shiny, 
lustrous,  free  from  wrinkles,  and  resist  cracking.  It  is  recommended  that  any 
small  defects  in  the  side  be  cut  out,  as  importers  prefer  small  holes  to  blemishes 
or  scars.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  appearance  to  Cuban  buyers,  care  should 
be  taken  when  splitting  hides  into  two  that  the  cut  be  made  as  straight  as  possible 
down  the  centre  of  the  back.  Black  patent  comprises  the  main  demand,  although 
wine  colour  is  also  popular;  white  is  employed  only  for  a  few  special  orders  for 
women's  shoes.  Hides  shipped  to  this  market  should  be  separated  in  the  bundles 
by  some  cheap  cotton  material  between  each  two  sides,  as  the  heat  of  this 
climate  causes  those  not  so  protected  to  stick  together,  often  resulting  in  com- 
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plete  loss.  The  quality  of  Canadian  patent  leathers  which  hitherto  have  been 
sold  on  this  market  is  considered  excellent  generally  by  the  trade. 

PRICES,  DUTIES,  ETC. 

During  recent  months  the  Canadian  quotations  have  been  considerably  out 
of  line  with  those  from  the  United  States. 

The  Cuban  customs  duty  on  patent  leather  from  the  United  States  is  35 
cents  per  kilo ;  from  other  countries  the  rate  is  50  cents  per  kilo.  Another  draw- 
back to  Canadian  exporters  is  the  difference  (since  July  1,  1935)  in  consular 
fees:  this  is  levied  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  goods  from  Canada  and  other 
countries,  as  compared  with  2  per  cent  for  those  from  the  United  States.  A 
certification  fee  of  $1  on  each  bill  of  lading  is  also  charged  Canadian  and  other 
foreign  exporters,  which  fee  is  not  applicable  to  those  in  the  United  States. 
The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  has  received  inquiries  from  several  agents 
and  importers  for  patent  leather  connections  in  Canada,  who  can  offer  competi- 
tive prices  f.o.b.  North  American  ports  and  guarantee  quality  and  continuity  of 
supply. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GRAIN  SITUATION  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  1,  1935. — In  sequence  to  previous  quarterly  reports 
submitted  by  this  office  on  the  European  grain  situation,  the  following  data 
may  be  of  interest. 

Germany 

Crop  Estimates. — The  third  official  estimate  of  the  1934-35  crop,  issued  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  places  the  total  grain  crop  at  22,020,000  metric 
tons,  a  figure  400,232  tons  above  that  of  last  year's  final  estimate,  but  600,000 
tons  below  the  1929-34  average.  Detailed  comparative  figures  for  these  years, 
for  the  principal  cereals,  are  presented  below: — 

Third  German  Crop  Estimate,  1935 


Final 

Estimate  of    Estimate,  Average 

Sept..  1935         1934  1929-34 
Grain                                         Figures  in  1,000  Metric  Tons 

Winter  wheat                                                    4.280          3,947.2  3,902.1 

Summer  wheat                                                     390             585.5  516.5 

Winter  rye                                                        7.460          7,522.6  7,777.6 

Summer  rve                                                             90               85.0  91.1 

Winter  barley                                                    1,000             691.0  565.2 

Summer  barley                                                  2.360          2,512.8  2,592.4 

Oats                                                                   5.370          5.452.3  6,383.2 


While  the  September  estimates  given  above  show  considerable  reductions 
from  the  figures  issued  earlier  in  the  year,  the  total  crop,  particularly  in  respect 
to  bread  grains,  is  considered  to  have  been  satisfactory.  The  yield  of  winter 
wheat  has  been  placed  at  2-24  metric  tons  per  hectare,  or  about  33-2  bushels  per 
acre,  a  slight  increase  over  the  1934  yield  of  31  bushels  per  acre. 

Grain  Stocks. — Based  on  the  official  figures  covering  the  stocks  of  grain  in  the 
hands  of  farmers  and  in  storage  in  mills  and  warehouses,  total  stocks  of  wheat 
and  rye  at  the  end  of  September  were  estimated  at  about  4,945,500  and  6,948,000 
metric  tons  respectively.  Corresponding  figures  for  total  stocks  of  wheat  and 
rye  on  September  30,  1934,  were  4,916,100  tons  and  6,624,800  tons.  At  the  end  of 
last  month,  both  percentages  and  quantities  of  individual  cereal  crops  in  pro- 
ducers' hands  showed  considerable  increases  over  those  for  the  same  date  last 
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year,  while  stocks  in  storage  elsewhere,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  except 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  were  also  slightly  higher: — 

Grain  Stocks  in  Mills  and  Warehouses 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Stocks      Foreign  Stocks 
Duty  Paid  Duty  Unpaid 

Sept.,  1935     Sept.,  1934  Sept.,  1935  Sept.,  1934 


Grain  Figures  in  1,000  Metric  Tons 

Wheat   1,395.7          1,583.0            7.4  13.2 

Rye   1,256.7           1,025.7          10.4  9.7 

Oats   173.1              51.5            1.1  6.6 

Barley   232.3             210.7            1.6  21.0 


The  decline  in  wheat  stocks  shown  above,  as  well  as  the  estimated  increase 
in  producers'  stocks  from  3,290,000  tons  in  1934  to  3,510,000  tons  this  year,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  diversion  of  certain  quantities  for  feeding  purposes  and  a 
relaxation  of  storage  regulations  applying  to  the  mills. 

Milling  Requirements. — Bread  grains  milled  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber in  mills  with  more  than  a  daily  capacity  of  three  tons  amounted  to  293,400 
tons  of  wheat  and  280,900  tons  of  rye.  These  quantities  represent  a  reduction 
of  16  per  cent  from  the  corresponding  figures  for  August,  and  are  about  7  per 
cent  less  than  the  combined  quantity  of  wheat  and  rye  milled  in  September, 
1934. 

Grain  Imports. — Recent  monthly  statistics  of  grain  imports  reflect  the 
declining  trade  in  foreign  grains  in  this  market.  Imports  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  year  are  compared  below  with  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1934: — 


German  Grain  Imports,  January -September,  1934  and  193C 

Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 

1935  1934 

Grain                                       Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Wheat                                                                             132,144  547,634 

Rye                                                                                 212,064  31,782 

Feeding  barley                                                                    115,537  263.151 

Other  barlev                                                                     38,704  8,079 

Oats                                                                                176,190  113,846 

Imports  of  wheat  from  principal  countries  during  the  nine-month  period  were 
as  follows,  figures  for  January-September,  1934,  being  shown  in  parentheses: 
Turkey,  32,968  tons  (nil);  France,  31,748  tons  (nil);  Yugoslavia,  21,195  tons 
(nil)  ;  Argentina,  16,679  tons  (45,585) ;  Canada,  9,810  tons  (404,234) ;  Soviet 
Russia,  7,622  tons  (18,501).  During  the  month  of  September  total  imports  of 
wheat  amounted  to  5,035  tons  as  compared  with  37,278  tons  in  September, 
1934.  Canada's  share  amounted  to  60  tons  as  compared  with  shipments  of 
29,212  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 

Market  Conditions. — The  market  for  wheat  and  rye  has  remained  quiescent 
during  the  past  three  months,  due  mainly  to  decreased  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  mills.  Feed  grains,  however,  have  shown  some  reaction  as  a  result  of  decreased 
imports  of  oil  cake  and  substitute  feeding  stuffs.  Wheat  supplies  are  con- 
sidered adequate  and  there  is  yet  some  possibility  that  the  embargo  on  exports 
may  be  lifted,  particularly  if  the  Government  considers  it  expedient  to  import 
maize  and  other  fodders  in  exchange.  The  position  of  rye  is  rather  obscure  and 
satisfactory  liquidation  of  stocks  will  depend  on  the  hog  population  regaining 
normal  levels. 

Some  uncertainty  is  felt  in  the  local  grain  trade  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
action  of  the  Government  in  disposing  of  its  own  stocks  of  grain  through  the 
monopolistic  Grain  Bureau  direct  to  the  mills  rather  than  through  the  customary 
trade  channels.    Such  action  constitutes  a  departure  from  the  policy  followed 
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during  past  years  of  controlled  sales  through  the  established  trade,  although  it  has 
been  well  known  and  is  still  the  case  that  considerable  stocks  have  from  time  to 
time  been  purchased  and  held  on  governmental  account.  In  most  cases  these 
stocks  have  been  comprised  of  grains  of  feeding  quality  or  of  inferior  grade, 
acquired  under  special  circumstances  arising  from  the  foreign  exchange  situ- 
ation, and  it  has  been  believed  that  their  liquidation  would  involve  no  inter- 
ference with  local  markets  and  might  possibly  result  in  their  disposal  abroad. 

Several  large  export  sales  are  rumoured  to  have  taken  place  recently,  one  in 
connection  with  the  export  of  surplus  stocks  of  inferior  Polish  rye  to  Denmark 
in  direct  exchange  for  cattle,  butter,  and  soya  bean  meal,  and  the  other  involving 
an  exchange  with  Holland  of  German  wheat  of  milling  quality  for  other  agri- 
cultural products.  Such  transactions  as  these  are  presumed  to  have  lead  to  the 
recent  formation  of  the  Deutsches  Getreide  Kontor  e.G.m.b.H.,  with  headquarters 
in  Hamburg,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  all  foreign  business  to  recognized 
importers  and  exporters  of  grains  and  feeding  stuffs  whose  volume  of  business 
has  been  seriously  reduced  during  the  past  year.  This  organization  is  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  milling  interests  and  agricultural  co-operatives  as  well  as  of  the 
grain  and  feeding-stuffs  trade  and  is  to  work  in  co-operation  with  and  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  governmental  Grain  Bureau  in  Berlin.  Although 
it  is  not  thought  that  the  general  import  position  will  be  in  any  way  altered  by 
this  move,  it  is  hoped  that  the  position  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  will  suffer  no 
further  depreciation. 

The  prospects  of  renewed  shipments  of  Canadian  wheat  to  this  market 
are  poor.  Supplies  of  wheat  for  milling  purposes,  while  not  comparable  in 
quality  with  the  high  grades  of  Canadian  wheat  shipped  to  Germany  in  past 
years,  are  apparently  adequate.  Moreover,  the  foreign  exchange  position  has 
not  improved  to  a  point  where  free  importation  from  "  non-clearing  "  countries 
such  as  Canada  is  permitted. 

There  is  a  reported  shortage  of  hard  wheats  for  the  manufacture  of  semolina, 
and  the  situation  has  become  more  acute  as  a  result  of  the  short  crop  of  Durum 
wheats  in  Turkey.  Last  year  the  German  grit  mills  took  delivery  of  large 
quantities  from  that  country  and  from  French  Morocco,  at  prices  considerably 
above  those  quoted  for  Canadian  Amber  Durum.  Payment  for  Morocco  wheat, 
however,  is  no  longer  possible  due  to  the  breakdown  of  the  clearing  agreement 
with  France,  and  small  quantities  are  being  purchased  from  Chile.  The  grain 
trade  with  Russia  is  at  a  complete  standstill,  while  new  negotiations  with  Argen- 
tina for  the  direct  exchange  of  feeding  stuffs  for  industrial  products  are  reported 
to  be  in  progress. 

Czechoslovakia 

The  final  official  estimate  of  the  Czechoslovakian  grain  crop  has  just  appeared 
and  in  general  indicates  that  the  unsatisfactory  situation  described  in  a  previous 
report  from  this  office  (Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1654:  October  12) 
is  much  worse  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  In  fact,  these  later  estimates  are 
more  in  line  with  those  received  earlier  in  the  year  from  unofficial  sources,  further 
increases  being  recorded  in  the  case  of  all  grains.  The  totals  are  now  given  as 
follows:  wheat,  1,690,000  metric  tons;  rye,  1,640,000  tons;  barley,  1,060,000 
tons;  oats,  1,030,000  tons.  The  estimated  wheat  surplus  for  the  current  year  on 
this  basis  will  amount  to  725,000  tons  instead  of  the  fisure  of  655,000  tons  pre- 
viously given. 

The  Government  has  already  ordered  a  reduction  of  8  per  cent  in  the  area 
to  be  sown  in  wheat  next  year,  and  control  over  the  marketing  of  substitute  feed- 
stuffs  has  also  been  instituted  in  order  to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  existing  surplus 
stocks.   Areas  under  cultivation  for  the  seeding  of  all  other  grains  but  wheat  are 
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to  be  left  at  their  present  level.  The  final  figures  for  the  year  1935  have  just  been 
issued  and  are  given  below  together  with  those  for  the  previous  year: — 

Areas  Sown  in  Czechoslovakia.,  1934  and  1935 

1934  1935 
Areas  in  Hectares 

Wheat   942,000  964,000 

Rye   1,001,000  1,010.000 

Barley   665.000  646,000 

Oats   789,000  777,000 

From  the  above  table  the  increase  of  areas  seeded  in  rye  and  wheat,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  decreased  areas  sown  in  barley  and  oats  will  be  readily 
apparent. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  local  position,  the  import  of  wheat  from  Yugo- 
slavia continues,  and  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  87,590 
tons  as  compared  with  290  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 

Hungary 

(One  pengo  at  present  rate  of  exchange  equals  about  30  cents) 

The  most  recent  estimate  of  the  Hungarian  cereal  crops  for  1935  indicates 
that  the  outturn  of  the  four  major  grains  will  be  considerably  less  than  the 
1929-33  average.  The  results  have  been  reported  as  follows,  the  average  figures 
for  the  five-year  period  being  shown  in  parentheses:  wheat,  2,015,000  metric 
tons  (2,137,500) ;  rye,  679,300  tons  (759,300) ;  barley,  974,400  tons  (664,100) ; 
oats,  221,800  tons  (307.900).  This  season's  figures  represent  increased  yields 
over  last  year's  results,  amounting  in  the  case  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  to  14, 
10,  and  79  per  cent  respectively,  while  the  oat  crop  has  declined  by  about  14  per 
cent. 

The  quality  of  the  new  wheat  crop  is  reported  to  be  excellent,  and  in  some 
quarters  is  considered  to  have  reached  the  standard  of  Canadian  top  grades  in 
respect  to  hardness  and  gluten  content.  Tests  for  the  latter  conducted  by  one 
prominent  milling  concern  averaged  from  40  to  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  from 
32  to  40  per  cent  for  similar  tests  for  the  1934  wheat  crop. 

The  fixed  minimum  basic  price  has  been  set  at  0-60  pengo  below  last  year's 
level  and  amounts  this  year  to  13-40  pengos  per  100  kg.,  which  at  present  rates 
of  exchange  is  equivalent  to  $1.10  per  bushel. 

Internal  market  conditions  are  reported  to  have  been  very  quiet  during  the 
past  few  months,  while  demand  for  wheat  for  export  has  been  limited  to  those 
quantities  already  disposed  of  through  official  channels.  A  contingent  of  60,000 
tons  of  wheat  contracted  for  by  Switzerland  is  reported  to  have  been  shipped  by 
the  1st  of  October.  Some  uncertainty  in  connection  with  deliveries  to  Austria 
has  been  caused  by  difficulties  over  prices  at  which  they  are  to  be  made  and  ship- 
ments to  that  country  have  temporarily  ceased. 

BELGIAN  TRADE  IN  ARTIFICIAL  ABRASIVES 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Belgian  franc  is  equal  to  approximately  $0-034  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange;  one  kilogram  is  the  equivalent  of  2-2046  pounds;  and  one  metric  ton 
is  equal  to  2,204-6  pounds.) 

Brussels,  November  12,  1935. — Investigations  have  been  conducted  recently 
by  the  Brussels  office  as  regards  the  Belgian  trade  in  artificial  abrasive  wheels, 

abrasive  ore,  ground  abrasives,  and  abrasive  paper. 

abrasive  wheels 

The  Belgian  production  of  abrasive  wheels,  including  the  emery,  aluminum 
oxide  ("corundum"),  and  carbide  of  silicon  ("carborundum")  varieties,  prin- . 
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cipally  the  two  latter,  is  important  and,  so  far  as  volume  is  concerned,  quite 
capable  of  meeting  the  domestic  demand.  All  sizes  are  manufactured,  the  larger 
ones  predominating.  In  quality  Belgian  wheels  are  not,  broadly  speaking,  nearly 
on  a  par  with  imported  ones,  but  prices  are  extremely  low,  especially  in  large 
wheels  for  rough  grinding.  Competition  by  foreign  firms  in  large  wheels  is  prac- 
tically out  of  the  question,  some  of  the  cheaper  type?  of  domestic  manufacture 
selling  as  low  as  50  per  cent  less  than  those  imported.  On  the  other  hand,  users 
of  good  standing  are  reluctant  to  employ  for  precision  grinding  locally-made 
small  wheels;  the  only  wheels  imported  in  any  quantity  are  of  this  kind,  where 
price  is  a  secondary  factor. 

Imports  of  unmounted  wheels  into  Belgium  stood  in  1934  at  354-7  metric 
tons  and  were  contributed  by  Germany  (142-4  tons),  France  (135  tons),  Norway 
(33  tons),  Czechoslovakia  (11-8  tons),  Switzerland  (9-6  tons),  the  United  States 
(2-8  tons),  etc.,  while  imports  of  mounted  wheels  totalled  18-9  metric  tons, 
mainly  from  Germany.  The  low  figure  ascribed  to  the  United  States  is,  to  some 
extent,  attributable  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  largest  United  States  manufac- 
turers supplied  the  major  portion  of  its  shipments  to  Belgium  from  its  factory  in 
France. 

The  usual  sizes  of  imported  wheels  are  10.  16,  and  20  inches,  in  thicknesses 
of  1  and  2  inches,  the  20-inch  size  being  rarely  exceeded.  The  kind  of  material 
from  which  foreign  wheels  are  manufactured  depends  upon  the  work  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  small  high-grade  wheels  for  precision  grinding. 
In  order  to  sell,  Canadian  wheels  would  have  to  be  of  a  very  high  grade,  prices 
being  at  the  same  time  competitive  with  those  of  German  wheels  and  those  manu- 
factured in  France  by  the  United  States  firm  already  referred  to.  At  best,  the 
introduction  of  Canadian  wheels  would  be  a  long  process  and  would  necessitate 
a  full  measure  of  co-operation  from  the  manufacturer. 

Foreign  wheels  are  handled  almost  exclusively  by  manufacturers'  agents 
working  on  commission.  Generally,  manufacturers  allow  their  agents  a  certain 
amount  of  stock.  Until  business  has  been  firmlv  established,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  for  Canadian  firms  to  consign  a  stock,  but  the  agent  ought  to  be 
entrusted  with  sample  wheels  to  be  supplied  to  prospective  buyers  for  testing 
purposes. 

Most  of  the  business  is  done  on  accepted  draft  or  as  a  straight  credit 
proposition,  the  delay  allowed  for  payment  depending  upon  the  importance 
and  credit  standing  of  the  purchaser. 

The  entry  duty  applied  to  unmounted  wheels  (Tariff  Item  No.  793a)  is 
69  francs  per  100  kilograms,  gross  weight,  while  mounted  wheels  (Tariff  Item 
No.  793b)  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  193-50  francs  per  100  kilograms,  net 
weight.  The  transmission  (sales)  tax  imposed  on  Canadian  mounted  and 
unmounted  wheels  respectively  amounts  to  7-5  and  5  per  cent  as  compared 
with  2-5  per  cent  in  the  case  of  wheels,  whether  mounted  or  unmounted, 
originating  in  other  countries. 

ABRASIVE  ORE 

Neither  manufacturers  of  abrasive  wheels  or  of  other  abrasive  articles  nor 
any  other  plants  in  Belgium  possess  the  necessary  apparatus  for  crushing 
abrasive  ore,  even  if  it  has  been  previously  broken  into  small  lumps.  It 
follows  that  there  is  no  demand  in  this  country  for  abrasive  ore  and  that 
Belgian  needs  of  ground  abrasives  are  satisfied  by  imports. 
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GROUND  ABRASIVES 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Belgian  production  of  artificial  abrasive 
wheels  is  important.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacture  of  other  artificial 
abrasive  articles  is  conducted  on  only  a  limited  scale  in  this  country.  Ground 
abrasives  purchased  by  Belgium  are  therefore  destined,  in  a  large  measure, 
for  the  wheel  industry.  They  are  not  separately  entered  in  Belgian  official 
statistics,  but  imports  are  reported  to  be  fairly  considerable  .and  to  come,  for 
the  greater  part,  from  the  United  States,  with  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Holland, 
etc.,  also  snaring  in  the  trade.  The  types  of  ground  artificial  abrasives  of 
greater  interest  to  Belgium  are  aluminum  oxide  and  carbide  of  silicon  for  the 
wheel  industry,  and  garnet  for  the  manufacture  of  abrasive  paper. 

All  grades  of  carbide  of  silicon  and  of  aluminum  oxide  are  in  demand,  but 
for  the  latter  the  usual  grades  are  from  94  to  95  and  also  99  per  cent  alumina. 
On  account  of  the  great  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  manufacture 
of  wheels,  these  products  must  be  free  from  iron  oxide  and  impurities.  The 
degree  of  fineness  required  ranges  from  8  to  600  mesh. 

Carbide  of  silicon  and  aluminum  oxide  enter  Belgium  duty  free  (Tariff 
Item  No.  150).  The  transmission  (sales)  tax  imposed  on  these  commodities 
amounts  to  2-5  per  cent,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin. 

It  is  stated  that  garnet  comes  exclusively  from  the  United  States.  Cana- 
dian garnet  has  been  tried  in  the  past  but  was  found  inferior  to  the  United  States 
product.  In  order  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Belgian  market,  Canadian  garnet 
must  be  equal  to  that  from  the  United  States  with  prices  in  line. 

The  grades  of  garnet  in  demand  range  from  No.  00000  to  No.  3,  No.  2J  being 
in  greatest  use. 

No  entry  duty  is  levied  on  garnet  (Tariff  Item  No.  150) .  The  sales  tax  is 
2-5  per  cent  regardless  of  the  country  of  origin. 

ABRASIVE  PAPER 

There  is  only  one  small  plant  engaged  in  the  making  of  abrasive  paper  in 
Belgium,  the  product  manufactured  being  of  a  low  grade  and  representing  a 
negligible  volume.  Imports,  which  in  1934  totalled  337-3  metric  tons,  came 
principally  from  France  (97-6  tons),  Germany  (78-5  tons),  the  United  States 
(53-3  tons),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (81-3  tons). 

French  and  German  papers  are  of  a  low  grade,  and  prices  are  far  below 
those  quoted  on  United  States  and  English  papers.  Sales  of  French  and  German 
papers  are  confined  chiefly  to  retail  stores,  where  the  question  of  quality  is  of 
secondary  importance.  United  States  papers,  mainly  represented  by  two  brands, 
and  English  papers,  are  stated  to  be  of  a  much  higher  grade  than  those  of  French 
and  German  origin.  The  real  competition  to  be  met  with  by  Canadian  papers 
is  in  these  United  States  brands,  both  of  which  are  represented  in  Belgium  by 
full-time  agents  carrying  comparatively  important  stocks.  Canadian  papers 
are  regarded  as  equal  to  these  brands,  which  carry  no  advantage  in  price;  the 
only  way  to  introduce  them  would  be  by  quoting  competitive  prices,  coupled  with 
advertising  and  the  granting  of  consignment  stocks.  However,  the  extra  tax  levied 
on  Canadian  abrasive  paper  in  this  country — 7*5  per  cent  against  2-5  per  cent 
on  United  States  paper — would  seem  to.  render  competition  difficult. 

Abrasive  paper  is  imported  into  Belgium  in  rolls  weighing  from  50  to  60 
kilograms,  the  widths  of  the  rolls  being  48,  56,  and  72  centimetres  (one  centimetre 
is  the  equivalent  of  0-3937  inch). 

The  entry  duty  imposed  on  abrasive  paper  (Tariff  Item  No.  737)  is  40 
francs  per  100  kilograms,  gross  weight. 
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CROP   RETURNS   OF  BELGIUM 

(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  hectare  equals  2-471  acres) 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  under 
date  November  8  that,  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  recently  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  the  Belgian  cereal  harvest,  carried  out  under  excellent  atmospheric 
conditions,  has  given  good-quality  grain  but  a  rather  moderate  yield;  the  straw 
is  short.  The  wheat  yield  was  from  2,000  to  3,000  kilograms  per  hectare,  that 
of  barley  from  2,000  to  2,700  kilograms,  that  of  rye  from  2,000  to  2,500  kilograms, 
and  that  of  oats  from  2,000  to  3,000  kilograms.  The  yield  of  flax,  although  quite 
good,  was  below  expectations.  Root  crops  generally  were  below  average.  The 
potato  crop  varied  from  12,000  to  20,000  kilograms  per  hectare;  potato  pest  has 
made  an  appearance  in  Belgium,  but  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
infection  spreading.  The  yield  of  beetroot  is  reported  to  be  good.  Hay  crops 
were  quite  abundant,  but  the  second  growth  of  clover  and  lucerne  was  adversely 
affected  by  the  drought.  Pastures  have  also  felt  the  effects  of  dry  weather,  and 
cattle  have  had  to  be  supplied  with  supplementary  feed.  On  the  whole,  Belgian 
crops  were  excellent  as  regards  quality,  but  the  yield  was  below  normal.  Trade 
prospects  for  imported  cereals  are  promising. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Imperial  Preference  Regulations 

The  article  on  United  Kingdom  Imperial  preference  regulations  by  Frederic 
Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  which  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1660,  November  23,  1935,  pages  940-42,  has 
been  reprinted  as  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  107.  Copies  of  the  leaflet,  or  of  London 
Custom  House  Notice  No.  27A  referred  to  therein  (issue  of  March  1935),  may 
be  obtained  by  interested  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce. 

Australian  Tariff  on  Writing  Paper 

Deferred  duties  of  the  Australian  tariff  on  plain  writing  and  typewriting 
paper,  not  including  duplicating  paper,  in  sheets  not  less  than  16  by  13  inches, 
which  were  to  have  become  effective  on  October  1,  1935,  have  been  further  post- 
poned until  April  1,  1936  The  rates  of  duty  now  in  effect  are  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
the  general  tariff.  The  deferred  rates  are  20  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
respectively. 

French  Duty  on  Frozen  Salmon  Increased 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  advises  that  a  French 
decree,  published  November  17,  increases  the  minimum  duty  on  frozen  salmon 
from  17-65  francs  to  104  francs  per  100  kilograms  (from  54  cents  to  $3.15  per 
100  pounds  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange).  The  minimum  duty  applies  to 
imports  from  Canada.  The  import  of  frozen  salmon  into  France  is  at  present 
subject  to  quota  restriction  but  it  is  expected  that  this  restriction  will  be  removed 
before  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

Imports  of  Motor  Trucks  into  St.  Vincent  Permitted 

A  St.  Vincent  Order  in  Council,  effective  September  25,  1935,  provides  that 
motor  trucks  the  carrying  capacity  of  which  exceeds  2^  tons  are  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  the  import  prohibitions  imposed  on  December  1,  1928. 
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St.  Vincent  Tariff  Amendment 

The  customs  tariff  of  St.  Vincent  was  extensively  amended  under  an  ordin- 
ance entitled  Customs  Duties  Ordinance,  1935,  dated  November  1.  Former 
and  new  rates  of  duty  on  the  principal  items  of  interest  to  Canada  are: — 


Former 

Rates 

New 

Rates 

British 

British 

Pref. 

General 

Pref. 

General 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Rubber  footwear  with  leather  uppers,  .ad  val. 

10% 

10% 

12f% 

124% 

and  3s.  pr. 

and  3s.  pr. 

10% 

10% 

12J% 

124% 

and  Is.  pr. 

and  Is.  pr. 

10% 

15% 

m% 

18|% 

Butter  per  100  lb. 

8s.  4d. 

20s.  lOd. 

10s.  5d. 

25s. 

Motor  cars  and  parts,  other  than  those 

15% 

35% 

10% 

35% 

15% 

35% 

10% 

35% 

lOd. 

Is.  3d. 

Is. 

Is.  6d. 

Other  cattle  and  animal  feed..  ..per  100  lb. 

5d. 

71d. 

7d. 

104d. 

Cement  per  100  lb. 

3d. 

Is.  6d. 

4d. 

2s. 

Cheese  per  100  lb. 

8s.  4d. 

12s.  6d. 

10s. 

25s. 

10%  ad  val. 

15%  ad  val. 

6s.  8d. 

10s. 

per  100  lb. 

per  100  lb. 

Fish,    other    than   salmon,    trout  and 

mackerel,   dried,   salted,   smoked  or 

3s.  4d. 

Is. 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  3d. 

lOd. 

Is.  3d. 

Is. 

Is.  6d. 

Flour  per  196  lb. 

4s. 

5s. 

5s. 

7s.  6d. 

Hardware  ad  val. 

10% 

20% 

12*% 

224% 

Beef  and  pork,  pickled  or  salted,  per  100  lb. 

5s. 

7s.  6d. 

6s. 

9s. 

12s.  6d. 

18s.  9d. 

13s.  4d. 

20s. 

10% 

15% 

124% 

18^% 

Manufactures  of  metals  not  otherwise 

10% 

15% 

124% 

22*% 

10%  ad  val- 

15%  ad  val. 

4s.  2d. 

8s.  4d. 

per  100  lb. 

per  100  lb. 

8d. 

Is. 

lOd. 

Is.  3d. 

4s.  2d. 

6s.  3d. 

5s. 

7s.  6d. 

5s.  3d. 

7s.  lid. 

6s.  6d. 

9s.  9d. 

Lumber,  sawn  or  hewn,  dressed  or  un- 

lis. 3d. 

dressed   per  1.000  ft. 

6s.  6d. 

9s.  9d. 

7s.  6d. 

Shooks,  staves  and  headings  for  barrels 

and    puncheons    for    exporting  mo- 

Free 

24% 

5% 

74% 

Shocks,  staves  and  heads,  other  ..   ..ad  val. 

5% 

7*% 

4% 

6% 

Furniture  of  wood  ad  val. 

10% 

15% 

124% 

18|% 

Goods  not  elsewhere  enumerated,  and 

124% 

not  specially  exempted  from  duty.. ad  val. 

10% 

15% 

18|% 

The  former  rates  of  duty  above  quoted  were  subject  to  a  surtax  of  12^  per 
cent  of  the  duty  plus  an  additional  5  per  cent  of  the  duty  plus  surtax.  There 
is  no  surtax  under  the  revised  tariff. 


Abolition  of  Exchange  Control  in  Ecuador 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  writes  under 
date  October  29,  1935,  that  a  decree  of  October  7,  1935,  totally  abolished 
exchange  control  in  Ecuador.  The  system  of  control,  as  established  by  law  of 
December  17,  1933,  and  modified  by  decree  of  December  15.  1934,  provided  that 
25  per  cent  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  from  export*,  with  certain  exceptions, 
should  be  surrendered  at  an  official  rate  to  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador.  Foreign 
currency  so  obtained  was  to  be  applied  on  liquidation  of  foreign  debts  resulting 
from  imports.  Importers  requiring  foreign  exchange  for  payments  on  imports 
were  required  to  furnish  proof  of  importation,  together  with  relative  deposits  in 
local  currency. 

The  decree  of  October  7  provides  for  the  freeing  of  such  deposits,  the  aboli- 
tion of  bureaus  connected  with  the  exchange  control,  and  the  liquidation  of 
expenses  and  proceeds  of  the  control.  Any  balance  of  foreign  exchange  remain- 
ing will  be  applied  on  imports  effected  by  the  National  Government. 
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Italian  Import  Restrictions 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  cables  under 
date  November  21 ,  1935,  that  according  to  Italian  newspapers  the  importation 
into  Italy  of  certain  specified  articles  is  prohibited  from  countries,  including 
Canada,  which  have  applied  sanctions  against  Italy.  Items  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian trade  include  flour ;  liquor,  aluminium,  nickel,  agricultural  implements,  add- 
ing machines,  automobiles,  abrasives,  asbestos,  lumber,  patent  leather,  iron  oxide, 
tires,  rubber  belting,  rubber  manufactures,  casings,  and  photographic  films. 

Reductions  in  the  Uruguayan  Customs  Tariff 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  October  31,  1935,  that  according  to  two  resolutions  recently  issued 
the  duties  on  asbestos  fibre  for  the  manufacture  of  corrugated  cement  roofing 
sheets,  and  iron  sheets  imported  for  galvanizing,  are  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  the  gold  surcharge  as  described  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1638 
of  June  22,  1935. 

The  duty  on  asbestos  fibre  works  out  at  1-035  gold  centesimos  per  gross 
kilogram  (1-066  cents  Canadian  at  par)  and  on  iron  sheets  at  1-47  centesimos 
(1-52  cents)  per  gross  kilogram. 

North  China  Marking  Requirements 

C.  S.  BISSETT,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Tientsin,  October  24,  1935. — In  connection  with  several  recent  shipments 
of  Canadian  goods  to  North  China  ports,  the  Chinese  marking  regulations  have 
been  either  not  at  all  oi  badly  carried  out.  In  one  case  the  marks  shown  on 
the  consular  invoice  differed  from  those  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading  and  com- 
mercial invoice.  In  another,  no  marks  whatever  were  shown  on  the  bill  of 
lading.  In  a  third,  the  marks  and  numbers  on  the  shipping  cases  had  been 
applied  in  writing  with  ordinary  ink. 

Negligence  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  not  only  causes  annoy- 
ance to  the  importei,  but  it  costs  him  money.  Omissions  are  rectified  by  the 
customs  authorities  before  the  goods  are  released,  but  the  importer  must  pay 
for  the  work  entailed.  The  charge  for  properly  marking  shipping  cases  is 
Tientsin  $16  (about  $4.80  Canadian).  Variations  in  the  marks  shown  on  the 
documents  are  not  so  easily  corrected.  The  customs  authorities  will  not  release 
goods  the  marks  on  which  do  not  correspond  with  those  shown  on  the  docu- 
ments nor  will  the  agents  of  the  shipping  companies  until  the  importer  has  been 
able  to  establish  fully  that  the  goods  are  his  property  and  that  the  documents 
presented  are  actually  those  pertaining  to  the  shipment  in  question.  Usually 
this  entails  a  bank  guarantee,  which  is  a  further  cost  to  the  importer.  Goods 
lacking  proper  numbering  of  the  containers  will  usually  be  released  by  the 
customs  without  cost  to  the  importer  when  the  latter  will  forfeit  his  privilege 
of  re-exporting  the  goods  to  any  other  open  port  in  China  or  abroad.  Naturally 
such  occurrences  do  not  make  for  amicable  relations  between  shipper  and  con- 
signee or  induce  the  latter  to  maintain  business  relations  with  the  former. 

Exporters  must  make  certain  that  all  marks  and  numbers  are  identical  as 
to  letter,  number,  form,  and  design  as  between  each  document  and  as  between 
all  documents  and  the  shipping  containers.  Moreover,  all  marks  and  numbers 
on  such  containers  must  be  stencilled  in  a  hard,  drying  ink.  Previous  instruc- 
tions on  Chinese  marking  regulations  appeared  in  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Commercial  Intelliaence  Journal:  1514,  1519,  1524,  1525,  1527,  1558,  1562,  1572, 
1580,  1609,  and  1638. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  25 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  November  25,  1935,.  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending 
.November  18,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

SAvitzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 


Chile. 


Peso 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rat 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  25 

.1407 

$  .1899 

$  .1896 

3* 

"2 

.1001 

.1710 

.1707 

2 

.0072 

.0136 

.0135 

6 

.0296 

.0419 

.0418 

3£ 

.2680 

.2221 

.2225 

3| 

.0252 

.0220 

.0220 

4 

.0392 

.0667 

.0665 

6 

.2382 

.4071 

.4062 

4 

4.8666 

4.9775 

4.9850 

2 

.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

.4020 

.6871 

.6825 

.1749 

.2998 

.2991 

4 

.0526 

.0820 

.0817 

5 

.0176 

.0232 

.0231 

5 

.2680 

.2499 

.2504 

3* 

"2 

.1122 

.1904 

.1900 

5 

.0442 

.0452 

.0453 

5 

.0060 

.0081 

.0081 

4£ 

^2 

.1930 

.  1381 

.1378 

5 

.2680 

.2565 

.2569 

2i 

.1930 

.3290 

.3263 

21 

1.0000 

1.0118 

1.0100 

l| 

.4245 

.3317* 

.3320* 

.2742f 
.0818* 

.2747f 
.0846* 

.1196 



.0557t 

.0561t 
.0515* 

.1217 

.0516* 

4£ 

.0415t 

.0414f 

.9733 

.5685 

.5690 

4 

.4985 

.2810 

.2805 

4-5 

.2800 

.2574 

.2626 

6 

.1930 

.2590 

.2586 

1.0342 

.8110 

.8095 



1.0000 

1.0112 

1.0092 



.3637 

.3677 



.3650 

.3755 

.3757 

3* 

.4985 

.2889 

.2898 

3.65 

.4020 

.6901 

.6858 

4 

.2975 

.2986 

.4424 

.4560 

.4569 

.5678 

.5824 

.5827 

1.0138 

1.0250 

1.0281 

4.8666 

4.9875 

4.9950 

1.0138 

1.0250 

1.0281 

.0392 

.0667 

.0665 

.0392 

.0667 

.0665 

4.8666 

3.9812 

3.9875 

4.9431 

5.1000 

5.1100 

4.8666 

4.0137 

4.0200 

4.8666 

4.9712 

4.9781 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 

•  Official,    t  Unofficial. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange: — 

Interest  in  foreign  exchange  markets  during  the  past  fortnight  has  centred  around  the 
French  franc,  which  is  again  showing  definite  signs  of  weakness  despite  support  from  outside 
sources.  The  latest  advance  in  the  official  French  bank  discount,  announced  on  November 
25,  moved  the  rate  up  from  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent,  representing  an  increase  of  3  per  cent 
within  a  few  weeks.  French  gold  losses  within  the  past  month  have  exceeded  $180,000,000. 
Sterling  quotations  at  Montreal  continued  to  mount  gradually,  while  rates  on  New  York 
funds  and  the  franc  have  shown  a  minor  decline  during  the  past  week.  Quotations  for  the 
Italian  lira  are  now  upon  purely  a  nominal  basis. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  NJB. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  BjC. 
Prince  Rupert,  BjC. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  die  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association' — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  BjC. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer        Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon  

Macaroni  

M  iscellaneous — 

Children's  Dresses  

Rubber  Sheeting  (Hospital,  Crib, 
etc.). 

Toilet  Tissue  in  Jumbo  Rolls,  not 
Creped. 

Bleached  Sulphite  (for  export  to 
Chile). 

Soft   Sulphite    (for    export  to 
Chile). 

Strong  Sulphite  (for  export  to 
Chile). 

Tin-plated  Lead  Foil  

Flour  Mills  (Farm  Type)  

Grain  Hullers  (Farm  Type)  


894 
895 


896 
897 


899 

900 

901 

902 
903 
904 


Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic. 
Batavia,  Java  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. . 
Brussels,  Belgium  

Shanghai,  China  

New  York,  U.S.A  

New  York,  U.S.A  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Tientsin,  China  

Tientsin,  China  


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  6;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  20; 
Duchess  of  York,  Dec.  27;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jan.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  5;  Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  19;  Beaverburn, 
Dec.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Cairnvalona,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  21. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Dec.  12;  Manchester  Port,  Dec.  19;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Dec.  26;  Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  2 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  12. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
Dec.  25. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Dec.  18;  Sulairia,  Dec.  28— both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Dec.  14. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  15  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  19 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre) ;  Brant  County  (calls  at  Rotterdam),  Dec.  17;  Evanger,  Jan.  14 
— both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  11;  Lady  Drake,.  Dec.  25; 
Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Darien,  United  Fruit  Line,  Dec.  12. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Dec.  10. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Silverpine,  Kerr-Silver  Line,  Dec.  13;  Elm  Park  (does  not  call  at  Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira), 

Elder-Dempster  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Singapore  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Derby,  Canada-India  Service,  Dec.  27. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  7;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  15;  Montrose,  Dec.  21; 
Duchess  of  York,  Dec.  28;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jan.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laconia,  Cunard- 
White  Star  Line,  Dec.  8;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  24. 

To  London. — Quaker  City  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Dec.  6;  Beaver- 
hill,  Dec.  6;  Beaverford,  Dec.  13;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  20;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  27 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Alaunia,  Dec.  7;  Ascania,  Dec.  14 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Cairnvalona, 
Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Dec.  24. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Dec.  14;  Manchester  Port,  Dec.  21;  Man- 
chester Citizen,,  Dec.  28;  Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  4 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Gitano,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Dec.  21. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Dec.  16;  Montreal  City,  Jan.  7 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Dec.  2;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  16;  Cairn- 
esk,  Dec.  30 — all  Cairn-Themson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  Dec.  27. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Dec.  20;  Sulairia,  Dec.  30 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 
To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Dec.  13;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg. — Quaker  City,,  American  Hampton  Roads,  Dec.  6. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frederik  VIII,  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Dec.  9; 
Pilsudski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Dec.  13. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Dec.  2;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec.  9;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  11;  Newfoundland  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness 
Line,  Dec.  24. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucial  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  5;  Lady  Hawkins.  Dec.  10; 
Lady  Drake,  Jan.  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) . — Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Dec.  5;  Lady  Somers, 
Dec.  12;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Dec.  19 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Dec.  4;  Lillemor,  Dec.  18 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges  but  not  at  Hamilton),  Dec.  14;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  Jan.  11 
— both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cathcart,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silveryew,  Dec.  4; 
Javanese  Prince,  Dec.  18;  Silvercypress,  Jan.  1 — all  Silver-PriDce  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian 
National,  Dec.  27. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Planter,  Canadian 
National,  Dec.  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Dec.  4;  Heian  Maru,  Dec.  21;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Jan.  8 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

t  To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
i),  Dec.  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Dec.  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
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saki),  Jan.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Talthybius,  Dec.  8;  Tyndareus,  Jan.  5 — both  Blue  Funnel 
Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang.  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver- Java  Pacific  Line,  December. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Dec.  4;  Niagara,  Dec.  30 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Dec.  13;  Golden 
State,  Jan.  20 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
Dec.  15;  Wairuna,  Jan.  22 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia  and  New  Ply- 
mouth) . 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Nordic,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Dec.  8. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta  (calls  at  G^sgow),  Dec.  14;  Lochgoil, 
Dec.  28;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Jan.  11 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  South- 
ampton if  inducements  offer) . 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
A  steamer,  East  Asiatic  Co..  December. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Dec.  24. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Dec.  6;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  7 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Deo.  5;  Rialto, 
Dec.  31 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Hopecrest,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverpalm,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Dec.  6. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  15. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Viking  Star  (calls  at  Newcastle,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp), 
American  Mail  Line,  Dec.  3;  Nictheroy  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam), 
Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Dec.  5;  Pacific  President  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Dec.  6;  India  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull 
but  not  at  Liverpool) ,  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Dec.  6;  Steel  Trader  (calls  at  Avonmouth), 
B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Dec.  12;  Gratia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Dec.  13. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Swiftpool,  Dec.  2;  Nordbo,  Dec.  2;  Sonnabind,  Dec.  3 — all 
Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co. 

To  Glasgow,  Belfast  and  Manchester. — John  Baake,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hakushika  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  8. 

To  Shanghai—  Forthbridge,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  13. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department, 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

Italy 

A  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  23Q,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias;  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland).  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties..  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh   fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick.  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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GERMAN   WOOD-PULP  MARKET 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  12,  1935. — The  German  market  has  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  provided  a  valuable  outlet  for  Canadian  exports  of  wood- 
pulp  and,  despite  conditions  which  have  exercised  serious  restrictions  on  imports 
of  many  other  commodities,  has  continued  until  only  recently  to  absorb  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  this  typical  Canadian  product.  Germany's  own  forest 
resources  are  strictly  limited  and,  although  providing  a  part  of  her  require- 
ments of  raw  materials  for  the  paper-making  and  artificial  silk  industries,  are 
still  inadequate,  in  respect  both  to  quantity  and  quality,  to  meet  these  demands 
fully.  There  is  accordingly  a  valuable  market  for  various  types  of  wood-pulp 
in  Germany,  the  development  and  chief  characteristics  of  which  are  detailed 
herewith. 

MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

The  growth  of  the  artificial  silk  industry,  particularly  during  the  decade 
1920  to  1930,  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  enabling  the  sale  of  Canadian 
wood-pulp  to  Germany.  In  so  far  as  pulp  for  paper  manufacturing;  is  con- 
cerned, Germany  has  fairly  substantial  resources  and  has  traditionally  imported 
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additional  requirements  of  raw  material  from  Scandinavian  and  other  adjacent 
countries.  With  the  attainment,  however,  of  an  important  position  among  the 
world's  larger  producers  of  artificial  silk,  Germany  found  herself  unable  to 
produce  requisite  quantities  of  the  special  types  of  pulp  required  by  this  indus- 
try, and  wras  faced  with  the  necessity  of  importing  a  large  part  of  these 
materials  from  abroad.  The  bulk  of  these  are  of  Scandinavian  origin,  but 
Canada  has  also  been  one  of  the  largest  suppliers  owing  to  the  inherent  high 
grade  of  the  Canadian  product. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  segregate  the  figures  of  production  and 
imports  of  pulp  for  paper  manufacturing  and  for  use  in  the  artificial  silk  indus- 
try. The  official  German  trade  returns  include  an  item  for  "  chemical  wood- 
pulp  "  only,  which  comprises  all  types  of  this  product  regardless  of  ultimate 
purpose.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however,  that,  at  the  present  time,  some 
20  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  wood-pulp  is  for  consumption  by  the  artificial 
silk  industry  and  that  this  valuable  trade  accordingly  is  one  in  which  Canada 
is  admirably  equipped  to  participate. 

PRODUCTION   AND  EXPORTS 

As  a  result  of  extensive  domestic  demand,  and  consequent  also  on  natural 
and  artificially  maintained  forest  resources,  Germany  has  for  many  years  been 
an  important  producer  of  various  grades  of  wood-pulp.  The  industry  has  been 
principally  concerned  with  the  provision  of  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  German  woods  being  especially  adaptable  for  this  purpose.  The 
total  capacity  of  pulp  mills  utilizing  raw  materials  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
origin  has  been  estimated  as  slightly  in  excess  of  1,000,000  metric  tons  per 
annum. 

Of  this  very  considerable  figure,  and  until  the  last  vear  or  so,  some  400,000 
tons  were  sold  to  German  paper  and  rayon  mills,  300,000  tons  were  devoted 
to  export,  while  the  remaining  capacity  was  unused.  At  the  moment,  however, 
all  producing  units  of  the  industry  are  believed  to  bo  in  full  operation  with 
contracts  already  booked  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  1936  output. 
Gradual  development  in  several  of  Germany's  most  important  export  markets 
for  paper  has  influenced  this  situation,  while  improved  domestic  consumption 
of  all  types  of  paper  goods  has  also  tended  towards  the  same  result. 

Germany's  exports  of  chemical  wood-pulp,  which  are  considerably  in  excess, 
of  imports  of  the  same  goods,  are  shown  herewith  for  the  years  1930-34: — 

Metric  Tons  R.M.  Can.$ 

1930    287,509  72,518.000  29.007,200 

1931    279,459  57,554.000  23.021.600 

1932  "  .  .   282,317  35,103,000  14,041,200 

1933  '    254.034  27,060,000  10,824,000 

1934  "  '  \  \   308,082  30,129,000  12,051,600 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  maintenance  of  the  volume  of  German  wood- 
pulp  exports  and  the  decline  by  over  50  per  cent  in  values.  The  phenomenon  is 
largely  due  to  declines  in  world  prices.  The  actual  loss  to  the  German  wood- 
pulp  industry  is,  of  course,  much  less  than  might  be  assumed  from  these  figures. 
Recent  import  trade  in  pulpwood,  from  which  a  large  part  of  exported  pulp  is 
manufactured,  has  shown  marked  increases,  while  the  cost  of  such  material, 
purchased  in  depreciated  currencies,  has  undergone  progressive  declines. 

The  excess  of  the  above  values  of  German  wood-pulp  exports  over  those 
shown  below  for  imports  is  to  be  ascribed  not  only  to  heavy  production,  at  low 
prices,  of  pulp  for  expert  and  for  the  manufacture  of  various  papers,  but  also 
to  some  decline  in  the  demand  for  pulps  of  special  qualities  for  the  production 
of  rayon,  kraft  paper,  and  similar  purposes  which  the  German  industry  cannot 
efficiently  supply. 
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IMPORT  TRADE 

While  wood-pulp  is  of  minor  importance  among  Germany's  imports,  the 
total  value  of  this  trade  is  still  a  large  one  and  indicative  of  the  value  of  the 
German  market  to  Canadian  producers.  Sweden  is  the  principal  source  of 
supply,  with  Finland  and  Czechoslovakia  of  secondary  importance.  Norway, 
Austria,  and  Canada  provide  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  these  imports.  The 
following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  of  wood-pulp  from  these  and  from 
all  countries  during  the  calendar  years  1930-34: — 

Imports  of  Wood-pulp  into  Germany,  1930-34 

1930  1931  1932  .         1933  1934 

M.  Tons     R.M.    M.  Tons     R.M.    M.  Tons     R.M.     M.  Tons     R.M.    M.  Tons  R.M. 


Values  in  Thousands  of  Reich smarks 

Total   143.S26  35,144  158,530  29,351  111,898  15,384  136,539  16,334  144,148  17,411 

Sweden   45,487  11,307  49,293  10,137  40,277  5,277  50,505  5,835  67,487  7,532 

Finland   26,976  5,789  29,230       4,495  25,265  2,795  27,703  2,866  30,279  2,930 

Czechoslovakia.   ..  40,921  9,020  44,343       7,521  22,551  2,839  31,193  3,705  19,843  2,904 

Norway   7,026  2,359  2.539          601  5,032  1,044  8,967  1,569  10.365  1,769 

Austria   10,944  2,334  13,734        2,067  8,315  1,047  11,583  1,164  8,368  998 

Canada   5,490  2,428  6,75S       2,930  5,279  1,593  3,895  809  4,797  885 

Other  countries  ..  16,982  1,907  7,633        1,600  5,179  859  2,693  386  3,009  393 


During  the  five  years  to  which  the  above  table  refers,  the  value  of  wood-pulp 
imports  into  Germany  will  be  seen  to  have  decreased  by  over  50  per  cent, 
although  quantities  remained  fairly  constant.  This  factor  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  decline  in  world 
prices  and  the  international  exchange  situation.  It  will  be  of  further  interest 
to  observe  that,  over  the  five  years  in  question,  Canada  ranked  fourth,  in  respect 
to  values,  among  Germany's  principal  sources  of  supplv  of  this  essential  raw 
material. 

The  latest  available  data  on  the  subject  of  imports  from  Canada,  however, 
show  a  serious  decline  in  our  wood-pulp  trade  to  this  market.  The  total  quan- 
tity (values  not  being  given  in  monthly  German  return^)  of  German  purchases 
of  this  Canadian  product  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year 
amounted  to  only  623  tons,  a  mere  fraction  of  the  average  volume  for  preceding 
years,  whereas  similar  figure  for  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland  show  appreciable 
increases  over  totals  for  the  same  period  of  1934.  The  position  is  illustrated 
statistically  herewith: — 

Imports  of  Chemical  Wood-pulv  into  Germany 

Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 


1934 

1935 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

Total  ..  

  99,751 

109,158 

  44.175 

55,995 

Finland  

  22.483 

26,677 

  6,643 

11.960 

  14,558 

8,765 

  5,769 

3,971 

  1,532 

1,106 

  3,523 

628 

  270 

Other  .  

  807 

61 

PRICES 

The  current  price  situation  in  the  German  wood-pulp  market  is  a  most 
unusual  one.  Current  quotations  by  pulp  manufacturers  to  German  mills  for 
first-quality  bleached  sulphite  are  R.M.240  per  metric  ton,  this  being  the 
equivalent  of  Can. $96.  At  the  same  time  importers  will  pay  no  more  for  the 
same  quantity  of  equal  or  superior  grade  than  £10,  roughly  $50,  or  little  more 
than  half  of  the  price  on  which  paper  or  rayon  mills  must  base  their  production 
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costs.  This  situation  is  a  result  of  production  up  to  capacity  limits  and  strict 
regulation  of  selling  prices  by  the  syndicate  of  pulp  mills,  as  well  as  the  rigorous 
limitation  of  foreign  imports.  Practically  all  prices  in  Germany  (as  noted  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1654:  October  12,  1935,  page  624)  are 
highly  inflated  and,  although  pulp  is  possibly  an  extreme  example,  the  above 
situation  nevertheless  exists  to-day. 

It  is  anomalous  that  the  German  pulp  mills,  having  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  progressive  price  increases  in  the  home  market  and  in  restrict- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  supplies,  should  now  find  themselves  in  a  position 
where  increased  purchases  from  abroad  would  be  welcomed.  German  mills,  as 
noted  above,  can  now  dispose  of  their  output  to  paper  factories  at  R.M.240  per 
ton.  The  government-regulated  price  to  rayon  mills,  however,  is  R.M.180 
(Can.$72)  per  ton.  The  difference  of  R.M.60  <Can.$24)  per  ton  is  accordingly 
a  dead  loss  to  be  absorbed  by  pulp  producers  for  every  ton  sold  to  rayon  mills 
which  could,  under  present  circumstances,  be  sold  for  paper  manufacturing. 
This  lower  price  is  stipulated  by  the  Government  as  the  maximum  to  be  charged 
for  pulp  for  rayon  manufacture,  the  basis  for  such  regulation  being  a  desire  to 
increase  rayon  production  and  relieve  dependence  on  imported  textile  materials. 
It  is  of  note  also  in  this  regard  that,  in  general,  the  world  price  of  rayon  pulp 
is  almost  as  much  greater  than  that  of  paper  pulp  than,  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
it  is  below  this  latter  figure. 

It  may  be  mentioned  also  that,  in  respect  to  German  sales  of  wood-pulp  to 
paper  mills  engaged  in  export  business,  a  price  of  R.M.180  (Can.$72)  per  metric 
ton  is  now  current.  Mills  selling  at  this  figure  are  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  enable  the  promotion  of  export  trade  and  to  compensate  these  concerns 
for  loss  of  profits  entailed  in  such  operations. 

Specific  figures  payable  by  importers  to-day,  c.i.f.  Hamburg  and  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds,  are  as  follows:  bleached  sulphite,  £10;  easy  bleaching  sulphite, 
£8;  and  unbleached  sulphite,  £7.  Quality  supplied  at  such  prices  must  be 
standard  or  higher,  although  orders  are  seldom  confirmed  except  on  a  basis 
of  samples. 

TARIFF 

The  German  customs  tariff  provides  for  the  following  duties  to  be  levied 
on  imports  of  wood-pulp: — 

General  Conventional 
Tariff  Tariff 
R.M.  per  100  Kg. 


Mechanical  wood-pulp   3.00   

Containing  50  per  c?nt  or  more  of  water   ....  1 . 15 

Containing  less  than  50  per  cent  of  water   ....  1  75 

Chemical  wood-pulp   3.00  .... 

Containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  water   ....  1.15 

Containing  less  than  50  per  cent  of  water   ....  ]  .75 


There  are  special  rates  also  applicable  to  soda  pulp  to  be  used  for  special 
purposes  and  imported  under  quota  arrangements  with  various  countries,  among 
which,  however,  Canada  is  not  included. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Germany, 
Canadian  pulp  is  subject,  on  importation  into  this  market,  to  the  conventional 
rates  shown  above.  In  terms  of  Canadian  dollars,  and  at  current  exchange 
rates,  these  amount  to  $4.60  per  ton  of  2,204  pounds  in  the  case  of  pulp  with 
a  water  content  of  50  per  cent  or  over  and  to  $7  per  ton  in  the  case  of  other 
qualities.  At  the  time  of  importation  a  turnover  tax  of  2  per  cent  is  also  pay- 
able. 

OTHER   MARKET  CHARACTERISTICS 

Several  characteristics  of  the  German  pulp  market  merit  specific  reference. 
It  may  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  imports  are  subject  to  the  control 
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of  an  official  Supervising  Board,  permits  being  issued  to  cover  individual  trans- 
actions following  the  submission  by  importers  of  applications  showing  all  essen- 
tial details  as  to  country  of  origin,  price,  etc.  These  permits  may  only  be  issued 
within  more  general  regulations  which  provide  for  a  smaller  volume  of  pulp 
imports  than  recorded  during  recent  years,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  accord 
to  those  countries  which  have  been  regular  suppliers  to  the  German  market  an 
opportunity  of  maintaining  a  part  of  their  former  business.  Such  a  "  quota  " 
is  theoretically  available  to  Canada,  but,  unfortunately,  owing  both  to  price 
competition  and  the  operations  of  the  Supervising  Board  the  market,  as  noted 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  is  at  present  of  negligible  value  to  Canadian  exporters. 

In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  added  that  German  mills  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable regulation  in  the  purchase  of  pulp  as  a  raw  material.  Such  companies 
as  have  been  accustomed  to  utilize  foreign  pulp  are  now  allowed  to  continue  its 
purchase  and  use,  but  in  reduced  amounts  corresponding,  in  a  general  way,  to 
fixed  proportions  of  those  consumed  over  a  definite  period  in  the  past.  Pur- 
chases of  such  quantities  are  only  to  be  made  from  stipulated  foreign  countries. 

With  respect  to  qualities  in  particular  demand,  it  has  already  been  noted 
that  a  fair  proportion,  amounting  to  some  20  per  cent,  of  pulp  imports  into 
Germany  are  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk,  and  it  is  these  grades 
which  are  required  by  importers  interested  in  trade  with  Canada.  Specifica- 
tions stipulated  by  mills  using  the  viscose  process,  which  is  the  most  common 
practice  in  the  industry,  call  for  minimum  gum  and  ash  contents,  together  with 
low  viscosity,  although  it  is  customary  for  mills  to  submit  samples  to  laboratory 
tests  before  purchases  are  made.  In  the  same  way  the  maintenance  of  uniform 
quality  is  essential  to  the  satisfactory  operation  of  all  rayon  mills  and  is  stipu- 
lated by  such  firms  as  a  basis  for  the  arrangement  of  import  contracts. 

The  distribution  of  wood-pulp  in  Germany  is  in  the  hands  of  mill  agents 
who  canvass  the  paper  and  rayon  mills  and,  particularly  under  present  condi- 
tions, supervise  all  details  connected  with  the  securing  of  import  permits  and 
with  payment.  It  is  customary  for  these  concerns  to  operate  on  a  commission 
basis. 

MARKET  OUTLOOK 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  larger  quantities  of  rayon  pulp  than  are  now 
being  imported  into  Germany  are  actually  required.  Without  these  the  artificial 
silk  industry  will  be  unable  to  maintain  the  past  high  standard  of  quality  which, 
if  not  essential  for  its  domestic  trade,  is  the  principal  foundation  for  a  continu- 
ance of  export  business.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  larger  imports  would  be 
welcomed  and  the  assumption  with  respect  to  the  future  appears  assured  that 
increased  purchases  of  foreign  supplies  will  be  found  necessary  and  that  Canada 
may  regain  a  portion,  at  least,  of  her  wood-pulp  business  in  the  German  market. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GERMANY 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(R.M.I  is  approximately  equal  to  Can.$0-40) 

Hamburg,  November  19,  1935. — As  noted  in  a  report  on  "  Current  Business 
Conditions  in  Germany  "  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1659  (Novem- 
ber 16),  Germany  has  achieved  a  considerable  measure  of  success  in  correcting 
a  heavily  adverse  balance  between  her  import  and  export  trade.  For  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  present  year  imports  exceeded  exports  by  R.M.31,000,000 
(Can.$12,400,000) .  Returns  for  the  month  of  October,  however,  indicate  a 
favourable  balance  of  R.M.54,500,000  (Can.$21,800,000)  and  an  export  excess  for 
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the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  of  R.M.23,500,000  (Can.$9 ,400,000) .  This  figure 
may  be  compared  with  an  import  surplus  for  the  period  January-October,  1934. 
of  R.M.250,000,000  (Can.$100,000,000) . 

The  figures  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  and  1935 
are  shown  herewith: — 

1934  1935 
R.M.  R.M. 

Imports   3.707,600,000  3,429,000,000 

Exports   3,457,500,000  3,452.500,000 

The  attainment  of  a  favourable  balance,  it  will  be  observed,  is  largely  due 
to  a  decrease  in  imports  of  no  less  than  R.M.278,600,000  (Can.$lll,440,000) . 
Exports  declined,  at  the  same  time,  by  R.M.5,000,000  (Can.$2,0OO,000) .  One  of 
the  principal  aims  of  the  Government  has  been  the  accumulation  of  reserves  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange,  without  which  internal  and  external  credit  could  not 
and  was  not  being  maintained.  The  first  stage  towards  this  goal  has  now  been 
reached. 


HAY  SITUATION  I1N  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

London,  November  18,  1935. — The  following  composite  report  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  view  to 
providing  a  convenient  summary  of  prevailing  conditions: — 

Southeastern  England 

H.  L.  BROWN,  ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER,  LONDON 

The  yield  of  hay  during  the  past  season  was  rather  better  than  during  the 
two  previous  years  and  may  be  ranked  as  good  average,  noting  at  the  same  time 
that  the  crop  in  some  parts  was  rather  on  the  high  side.  There  was  a  greater 
percentage  of  high-quality  mixtures  although,  with  the  weather  good,  the  clover 
and  mixtures  were  on  the  fine  side.  In  addition,  the  autumn  has  been  mild,  and 
grazing  is  still  fair,  so  that  the  demand  for  hay  may  be  slack  until  the  New 
Year.  At  the  present  time  farmers  are  asking  high  prices,  perhaps  to  protect 
their  stocks,  and  supplies  in  the  hands  of  dealers  are  consequently  short.  The 
probability  is  that  there  will  be  a  good  quantity  of  domestic  hay  on  the  market 
by  January  and  prices  will  react  accordingly. 

Norwegian  hay,  which  is  preferred  by  some  because  it  is  generally  greener 
in  colour  and  contains  more  clover  than  Canadian,  is  on  the  market,  but  there 
may  be  no  further  importations  for  the  present  because  shippers  are  asking 
higher  prices  than  consumers  are  prepared  to  pay,  especially  with  the  present 
slow  market. 

Canadian  quotations  for  December  delivery  via  Saint  John  are  as  high  as 
90s.  c.i.f.  London.  With  landing  charges  of  about  8s.  this  price  is  quite  out  of 
line  against  80s.  for  domestic  meadow  hay  delivered  to  the  consumer,  although 
more  possible  of  competition  with  90s.  to  95s.  for  good  second-grade  mixtures, 
providing  the  Canadian  product  is  good  "  f.a.q."  There  is  very  little  Canadian 
hay  on  hand,  and  few  offers  have  been  received,  probably  in  part  because  of  the 
freight  situation  (described  in  the  section  on  the  North  of  England).  In  general 
it  may  be  taken  that,  while  present  conditions  continue,  Canadian  hay  will  find 
little  sale  until  the  St.  Lawrence  is  again  open  to  navigation,  at  which  time  prices 
may  be  more  competitive  provided  the  carry-over  of  domestic  hay  is  not  too 
large. 
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West  of  England  and  South  Wales 

FREDERICK  PALMER,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER,  BRISTOL 

The  prospects  of  marketing  Canadian  hay  in  the  West  of  England  to-day 
are  conspicuously  absent.  While  there  is  hardly  any  1933  hay  in  the  district, 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  1934  hay  still  awaiting  sale.  If  1934  clover  hay  is 
in  good  condition  it  can  command  a  fairly  high  price  from  local  huntsmen. 
Until  June  it  looked  as  though  the  hay  crop  would  be  at  best  only  a  partial 
success,  but  the  growing  rains  and  the  weather  of  that  month  have  resulted  in 
one  of  the  best  crops  within  recollection,  excellence  being  reported  from  all  dis- 
tricts. Local  clover  hay  is  being  offered  at  £3  per  ton  on  the  farm  and  £5  per 
ton  in  Bristol.  Meadow  hay  is  being  sold  in  Bristol  at  55s.  per  ton,  roughly 
equivalent  to  between  25s.  and  30s.  on  the  farm.  Canadian  hay  of  even  low 
grade  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  at  these  prices. 

The  continuing  very  mild  autumn,  which  is  no  longer  considered  unusual 
in  this  area  after  so  many  similar  years,  suggests  that  again  the  most  inclement 
part  of  the  winter  may  be  expected  after  the  New  Year.  In  this  case,  even  with 
the  large  crop  on  hand,  farmers  are  not  likely  to  be  keen  sellers  of  their  holdings 
until  they  feel  certain  of  the  approach  of  the  date  when  stock  can  once  more 
be  put  out  to  grass.  As  soon  as  this  date  is  in  sight,  it  is  believed  that  hay  prices 
will  fall  to  extremely  low  levels,  with  a  resultant  large  carry-over  of  unsold 
fodder. 

In  these  circumstances  it  can  be  appreciated  that  there  is  no  outlook  for 
Canadian  hay  in  the  West  of  England  at  least  before  the  New  Year,  and  the 
chances  of  the  position  improving  after  that  date  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  hay 
trade  of  Bristol,  extremely  remote. 

In  South  Wales  the  prospects  of  marketing  Canadian  hay  this  year  are 
practically  non-existent.  There  is  still  some  of  the  1933  crop  left  over,  most  of 
which,  however,  is  now  being  used  for  bedding.  Furthermore,  there  are  still 
large  quantities  of  the  1934  crop  available  in  good  condition. 

The  1935  crop  was  of  excellent  value  everywhere  in  South  Wales,  the  aver- 
age for  quality  being  at  least  30  per  cent  above  the  standard.  The  local  clover 
hay  is  being  offered  at  £3  per  ton  free  on  rail,  while  meadow  hay,  with  which 
Canadian  hay  of  "  fair  average  quality  "  would  compete  ordinarily,  is  avail- 
able to-day  at  24s.  compared  with  55s.  in  May.  Canadian  hay  cannot  com- 
pete at  such  prices.  A  small  parcel  of  50  tons  of  Canadian  hay  of  "  f.a.q."  is 
expected  by  one  importer  next  week  to  complete  an  old  contract.  For  this  hay 
72s.  6d.  per  ton  c.i.f.  was  paid,  to  which  must  be  added  discharging  dues,  freight 
charges,  etc.,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  final  cost,  which  in  this  case  will  be  close 
to  90s. 

In  these  circumstances  the  possibility  of  marketing  Canadian  hay  in  South 
Wales  in  the  near  future  is  very  remote. 

North  of  England 

C.  B.  BIRKETT,  ACTING  TRADE  COMMISSIONER,  LIVERPOOL 

The  crop  in  the  North  of  England,  owing  largely  to  the  extremely  good 
weather  which  prevailed  during  the  hay-making  season,  was  a  good  one.  The 
yield  in  clover  hay  was  average,  while  that  in  meadow  hay  was  about  25  per 
cent  above  the  average.  The  favourable  harvest  conditions  made  it  possible 
to  store  the  hay  in  good  condition.  The  second  crop  was  a  very  light  one. 
being  about  50  per  cent  of  the  usual  yield.  Prolonged  dry  weather  is  given  as 
the  reason  for  this  failure.  The  requirements  of  the  market  are  therefore  being 
drawn  principally  from  the  large  stock  of  home  and  Irish  supplies.   This  plenti- 
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ful  supply  is  making  for  lower  prices.  The  large  crop  taken  in  Ireland  and 
its  proximity  to  this  market  is  also  a  factor  in  lowering  prices.  The  Irish  hay, 
however,  is  of  rather  poor  quality  in  comparison  with  English  and  Canadian. 

Shipments  of  Canadian  hay  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  during  September 
were  small.  Since  that  period  there  has  arrived  on  the  average  about  1,350 
bales  per  week,  one  large  shipment  having  consisted  of  6,000  bales.  This  com- 
pares with  an  average  weekly  shipment  of  nearly  3,000  bales  during  October 
and  November  of  last  year.  Reports  received  from  the  Northeast  Coast  indi- 
cate that  there  is  no  Canadian  hay  in  stock. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  shipping  space  for  Canadian  hay,  especially  at 
this  time  of  the  year  when  large  shipments  of  apples  and  general  cargo  are 
coming  forward,  seems  to  be  more  pronounced  than  ever.  Apples  and  other 
cargo  are  always  given  preference,  and  hay  is  carried  at  an  increased  freight 
rate,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  month  or  so.  Two  Liverpool  importers 
have  had  to  route  Canadian  hay  via  Leith  in  order  to  fulfil  their  contracts. 

During  the  first  of  September  old-crop  Lancashire  clover  hay  was  bringing 
95s.  to  100s.,  rye  grass  80s.  to  85s.,  and  meadow  72s.  6d.  to  77s.  6d  per  ton. 
New-crop  hay  was  quoted  at  from  10s.  to  15s.  below  these  figures.  Since  that 
time  these  prices  have  eased  somewhat,  and  a  further  decrease  is  expected 
owing  to  the  large  stocks  on  hand  and  the  usual  farmers'  rent  date  being  near. 
Best  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  clover  hay  is  selling  in  the  lower  grades  at  from 
50s.  to  70s.  and  the  higher  grades  at  80s.  per  ton  delivered.  Rye  grass  and 
meadow  hay  are  quoted  around  70s.  per  ton.  Irish  hay  has  been  coming  in 
rather  freely,  and  there  is  a  good  supply  overhanging  the  market.  Prices  for 
this  may  range  from  50s.  to  70s.  per  ton  on  quay.  Many  sales  have  been  made 
recently  at  a  loss  in  order  to  clear.  During  the  latter  half  of  September  f.a.q. 
Canadian  timothy  was  quoted  around  65s.  per  ton  and  No.  2  timothy  70s.  per 
ton.  During  October  and  November  an  advance  was  made  on  the  same  quali- 
ties to  70s.  ior  f.a.q.  and  74s.  6d.  for  No.  2  timothy.  This  advance  was  brought 
on  largely  by  the  increase  in  freight  rates  mentioned  above. 

The  prospects  for  imported  hay  during  the  winter  months  are  not  bright 
as  the  weather  remains  open  and  stocks  of  English  hay  are  heavy.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  a  further  drop  in  price  of  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  ton  will  occur  around  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Scotland 

G.  B.  JOHNSON,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER,  GLASGOW 

The  Scottish  hay  crop  harvested  in  1934  was  about  average  for  quantity, 
and  of  good  quality,  as  the  hay  was  made  in  the  very  best  weather  conditions. 
It  met  a  steady  demand  at  rather  low  prices,  although  the  carry-over  to  this 
season's  crop  must  have  been  about  the  smallest  on  average  for  the  past  five 
years  or  so.  The  early  part  of  this  year  was  very  dry,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  crop  will  not  be  up  to  the  average  for  bulk.  Prices,  however,  for  best  Carse 
of  Stirling  timothy  hay  remain  on  the  same  level  as  last  year,  80s.  per  long  ton, 
baled,  and  delivered  to  consumer's  premises. 

It  was  expected  that  this  season's  new  crop  would  have  opened  at  a  higher 
price,  which  would  have  carried  with  it  an  opportunity  for  an  increased  trade 
in  Canadian  hay  during  the  1935-36  season.  At  the  time  of  writing,  however, 
there  has  been  no  advance  in  prices  of  home  hay,  and  importers  here  would 
nesitate  to  commit  themselves  for  any  quantity  of  Canadian  hay  for  shipment 
from  Canadian  wrinter  ports.  The  prospects  for  next  season  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  weather  experienced  during  the  next  four  or  five  months.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  winters  in  Scotland  there  has  been  very  little  snow,  and  there 
has  been  no  demand  for  hay  from  the  floekmasters.    Should  the  winter  prove 
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severe,  prices  of  hay  must  advance,  and  there  would  be  some  need  of  Canadian 
hay  next  summer.  In  some  quarters  here  it  is  believed  that  home  hay  may 
rise  5s.  to  10s.  per  ton  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  in  which  case  Canadian  hay 
might  stand  a  chance  of  coming  in  at  a  profit  to  the  shipper. 

It  would  be  well  for  shippers  to  bear  in  mind  that  No.  1  timothy  is  the 
only  Canadian  hay  which  is  of  interest  to  the  Scottish  trade  at  all  times.  Inferior 
sorts  are  in  competition  with  Scotch  hay. 

Northern  Ireland 

JAMES  CORMACK,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

The  area  under  hay  in  Northern  Ireland  at  June  1,  1935,  was  424,167  acres, 
a  decrease  of  19,067  acres  as  compared  with  1934.  Weather  conditions  were,  on 
the  whole,  favourable  for  the  growing  crop,  and  were  exceptionally  good  for  hay- 
making, so  that  the  crop  was  saved  in  good  condition  in  practically  all  districts. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  report  that  it  was  a  particularly  good  year  for 
hay,  and  that  rarely  has  there  been  a  better  season  for  harvesting  operations. 
Heavy  crops  of  upland  and  meadow  hay  were  saved  in  all  districts,  and  while 
official  figures  regarding  the  total  yield  are  not  yet  available,  reports  all  indicate 
the  excellence  of  the  quality.  Upland  hay  fetched  from  51s.  per  ton  during 
September,  while  the  price  of  meadow  hay  remained  steady  at  around  35s.  per 
ton.  There  have  been  practically  no  imports  of  hay  into  Northern  Ireland  in 
the  present  year;  the  value  for  the  ten  months  ended  October  was  £314.  With 
cheap  and  plentiful  supplies  of  Irish  hay  available,  and  the  good  crop  year  both 
in  England  and  Northern  Ireland,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  demand 
for  Canadian  hay  in  the  north,  at  any  rate  for  some  considerable  time. 

HAY  CROP  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  November  12,  1935. — The  total  area  under  hay  in  the  Irish  Free 
State  is  approximately  2,250,000  acres,  of  which  first-crop  hay  comprises  300,000 
acres  and  "  other  hay  "  the  remainder,  1,950,000  acres.  The  treating  of  pastures 
with  artificial  manures  has  declined  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Irish  Free 
State  on  account  of  the  unprofitable  markets  for  cattle.  Consequently,  with 
the  cold,  dry  weather  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  original  outlook  for  hay 
was  not  too  favourable.  Plentiful  rains  during  the  month  of  June,  however, 
changed  the  situation,  and  old  meadows  made  considerable  progress.  Hay- 
making was  well  favoured  during  July  and  August,  and  the  first-  and  second- 
crop  hay  was  saved  under  favourable  conditions. 

Final  special  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the 
year  was  exceptionally  favourable  for  hay,  and  the  crop  proved  the  most  satis- 
factory obtained  for  some  years.  The  yield  was  up  to  the  average,  and  the 
quality  exceptionally  good.  Prices  for  first-crop  hay  during  September  ranged 
from  47s.  to  65s.  per  ton  (2,240  pounds) . 

Imports  of  hay  into  the  Free  State  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  pro- 
hibited. Imports  from  Canada  are  also  prohibited,  unless  shipment  is  made 
direct  from  Canada  to  a  Free  State  port,  the  ship  having  no  other  port  of  call. 

The  reduction  in  the  cattle  population,  in  accordance  with  present  Govern- 
ment policy,  lessens  the  consumption  of  hay,  and  in  addition,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  lands  formerly  in  pasture  is  now  revert- 
ing to  hay.  In  any  case,  imports  of  hay  into  the  Saorstat  are  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible. 
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IRISH  FREE  STATE  MARKET  FOR  FRUIT  CANNED  IN  SYRUP 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  November  12,  1935. — An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  under  the  Customs  Duties  (Preferential  Rates) 
Act,  1934,  nominating  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  as  the  countries  to 
which  the  preferential  rates  of  duty  apply  in  respect  of  fruit  imported  in  syrup 
in  sealed  tins  or  cans. 

The  effect  of  the  order  is  to  make  applicable  to  such  fruit  imported  from 
these  countries  customs  duties  at  the  rate  of  4d.  and  2d.  per  pound  net  weight 
of  contents,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  instead  of  the  full  rates  of 
4fd.  and  2|d.  per  pound  respectively,  which  formerly  applied.  This  order 
implements  in  a  practical  way  the  changes  in  this  year's  Finance  Act  because, 
although  the  Act  provided  for  a  preferential  rate  of  duty,  the  preference  could 
not  be  put  into  practice  until  an  order  such  as  this  was  issued,  specifying  the 
countries  to  which  it  would  be  granted. 

Actual  trading  conditions  for  imported  canned  fruits  are  not  much  affected 
by  this  new  order,  because  the  duties  are  so  high  as  to  make  the  fruit  very 
expensive,  even  when  the  preference  is  granted,  and  therefore  in  limited  demand. 
Local  canning  by  several  factories  takes  care  of  most  fruit  lines,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  and  fruit  salad,  which  still  offer  trading  possi- 
bilities. (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1560,  December  23,  1933, 
for  report  on  "  The  Market  for  Canned  Fruits.") 

The  large  trade  which  at  one  time  existed  in  solid  pack  gallon  apples  (not 
in  syrup)  is  not  affected  by  the  order.  Irish-grown  apples  are  now  being  packed 
locally,  in  this  form,  in  considerable  quantities.  Raw  apples  are  only  allowed 
to  enter  the  Irish  Free  State  free  of  duty  under  Government  licence  for  a  limited 
period  each  year.  Solid-pack  apples  are  considered  raw  by  the  customs 
authorities,  but  when  not  admitted  free  they  are  non-competitive.  This  year 
the  free  period  was  from  March  1  to  July  15.  There  is,  however,  indication  at 
the  moment  that  any  allowance  for  this  coming  year,  if  granted,  will  be 
shortened  in  duration  and  lessened  in  extent,  because  the  local  apple  crop  has 
been  very  good,  and  only  the  amount  which  the  bakers  may  require,  and  which 
cannot  be  produced  locally,  will  likely  be  licensed.  There  is  therefore  no  for- 
ward buying  of  canned  apples  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  time,  dura- 
tion and  extent  of  any  licences  to  import  free  of  duty  which  may  be  granted  for 
next  season. 

POTENTIAL   MARKET   FOR    SODA    FOUNTAIN    EQUIPMENT  AND 
SUPPLIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  October  29,  1935. — As  yet  the  ice  cream  parlour  as  it  is 
known  in  Canada  is  not  a  serious  competitor  in  the  refreshment  business  in  South 
Africa,  although  during  most  of  the  year  the  climate  is  such  that  cooling  dishes 
and  drinks  are  much  in  demand  and  although,  in  Johannesburg  at  least — prob- 
ably owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  Canadian  and  American  colony — prac- 
tically every  tearoom  and  sweet  shop  serves  so-called  "American  cold  drinks." 
Two  factors  may  be  cited  to  explain  this.  The  ice  cream  manufacturers  in  South 
Africa  have  made  little  or  no  effort  to  popularize  their  product  by  advertising, 
and,  in  addition,  the  existing  soda  fountains  cannot  be  compared  with  those  in 
Canada  either  as  regards  equipment,  which  is  obsolete  by  Canadian  standards, 
or  in  respect  of  the  dishes  and  drinks  offered.   Whether  these  factors  are  a  cause 
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or  an  effect  is  difficult  to  state:  the  fact  remains  that  the  average  South  African, 
male  or  female,  is  not  a  patron  of  soda  fountains.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  well- 
established  aerated  water  industry  in  the  Union  which  enjoys  practically  a 
monopoly  of  the  market,  and  which  in  1932-33,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  produced  the  following:  aerated  waters,  4.465,547  dozen  bottles 
(£356,059);  ginger  beer,  415,618  gallons  (£25,286);  hop  beer,  43,156  dozen 
bottles  (£3,771);  and  cordials  and  syrups,  82,411  dozen  bottles  (£54,076).  A 
large  part  of  this  production,  however,  is  undoubtedly  consumed  in  conjunction 
with  alcoholic  beverages. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  nevertheless  for  believing  that  a  change  in 
tastes  is  taking  place.  With  the  increased  use  of  domestic  electric  refrigerators 
more  people  are  making  and  serving  ice  cream  as  a  dessert  and  acquiring  a  taste 
for  it.  More  frequently  also  ice  cream  is  appearing  on  the  menus  in  restaurants 
and  hotels.  In  addition,  it  is  understood  that  the  Dairy  Control  Board,  as  a 
part  of  its  exhibit  at  the  Empire  Exhibition  (South  Africa),  1936,  intends  to 
install  and  operate  a  completely  modern  ice  cream  manufacturing  plant  to 
produce  the  best  possible  quality  of  ice  cream  for  sale  at  the  exhibition.  This 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  educative  value  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  public 
in  general. 

Furthermore,  it  is  understood  that  powerful  interests  with  a  strong  hold  on 
the  catering  industry  in  the  Union  intend  to  erect  throughout  the  country  in 
the  near  future  a  chain  of  from  120  to  200  typical  American  drug  stores,  com- 
plete with  soda  fountains  and  lunch  counters.  If,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
these  plans  materialize,  it  is  at  once  an  indication  that  people  in  a  position  to 
know  believe  that  a  substantial  demand  for  soft  drinks,  etc.,  already  exists,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  guarantee  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  increase  this 
demand. 

It  appears  probable  therefore  that  South  Africa  will  in  the  future  be  an 
increasingly  important  market  for  soda  fountain  equipment  and  supplies  such 
as  straws,  paper  cups,  concentrated  fruit  syrups,  etc.  Interested  Canadian  firms 
should  supply  this  office  with  samples  where  possible,  catalogues  and  other 
literature,  and  prices  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard  or  preferably  c.i.f.  principal 
South  African  ports.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  from  the  tenor  of  this 
report  that  business  may  not  result  immediately,  but  the  potentialities  appear  to 
be  such  as  to  justify  the  trouble  involved  in  order  that  the  necessary  data  may 
be  on  hand  when  required. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS  IN  1934 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Imports 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  November  22,  1935 — The  total  c.i.f.  value  of  imports 
into  British  Honduras  during  the  calendar  year  1934  was  $1,912,375  as  compared 
with  $1,687,112  in  1933  and  $2,301,838  in  1932.  The  values  for  1933,  1932  and 
preceding  years  are  f.o.b.  country  of  origin,  which  was  the  basis  on  which  import 
statistics  were  compiled  prior  to  the  year  under  review.  The  currency  of  British 
Honduras  is  based  on  the  United  States  gold  dollar. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  heavy  decline  in  imports  of 
liquor  for  reshipment,  which  are  now  but  a  small  fraction  of  their  former  size. 
The  moderate  increase  in  the  import  trade  over  the  1933  figure  was  due  to 
larger  purchases  in  the  former  year  of  many  kinds  of  goods  for  local  consumption: 
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chiefly  of  apparel,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  silk  piece-goods,  flour,  gasolene 
and  kerosene,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  hardware,  hosiery,  medicines  and 
drugs.  Imports  of  flour  were  less  by  437  bags  in  1934  than  in  1933,  but  their 
value  in  the  former  year  was  $6,221  greater  than  in  the  latter.  In  respect  of  all 
the  other  above-mentioned  articles  there  were  increases  both  in  quantity  and  in 
value  during  1934. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  moderate  but  gratifying  recovery  of  the  colony's 
import  trade  was  the  revival  of  mahogany  production,  with  larger  shipments  of 
that  wood  and  also  of  some  other  items  of  local  produce.  These  increases  will  be 
noticed  in  the  export  section  of  the  present  report. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Canada  regained  in  1934  the  lead  as  a  supplier 
of  rubber-soled  canvas  boots  and  shoes,  a  position  that  she  had  lost  to  the 
Straits  Settlements  in  1933.  Imports  of  these  articles  in  1934  were  2,275  dozen 
pairs,  of  which  Canada  supplied  rather  more  than  one-half.  But  in  the  flour 
trade  Canada  lost  heavily  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  under  review, 
and  Canada's  share  of  the  Colony's  total  import  trade  was  much  smaller  than  it 
had  been  in  any  of  the  four  preceding  years.  Imports  of  refined  sugar  and  dressed 
lumber  from  the  Dominion  were  very  much  less  in  1934  than  in  1933. 

The  following  table  shows  the  direction  of  the  import  trade  of  British 
Honduras  during  the  past  five  years: — 

1930  1931                   1932                  1933  1934 

From  $      Per  Cent      $      Per  Cent      $      Per  Cent     $      Per  Cent  $   Per  Cent 

United  States   1,730,051   35.13  1,459,006   32.90  815,093   35.41  633,900   37.57  684.776  35.84 

Canada   1,188.837   24.14  1,289,767   29.08  704,543   30.61  326,433   19.35  200.610  10.52 

United  Kingdom   687.324    13.95  745  C24    16.80  424,339   IS. 43  418,511    24.81  466  733  24.44 

Other  British  Possessions..    ..  98,653     2.00  61,195     1.38  42,146     1.83       48,578    2.88  49,675  2.62 

Mexico   563,983    11.45  357,599     8.06  92,297     4.01       78,978     4.67  284,344  14.81 

Other   countries   656.482   13.33  522,467   11.78  223,420     9.71  180,712    10.72  226,237  11.77 

Total   4,925,330  4,435,358  2,301,838  1,687,112  1,912,375 

The  greatly  reduced  volume  of  imports  of  whisky,  for  re-export,  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  progressive  decline  in  Canada's  share  of  the  custom  of 
British  Honduras,  as  disclosed  by  the  above  table,  because  Canada  used  to  be 
a  large  supplier  of  this  commodity,  of  which  there  were  no  imports  from  the 
Dominion  during  the  vear  under  review.  Imports  of  whisky  from  Canada  in 
1933  were  valued  at  $95,092,  in  1932  at  $444,415,  in  1931  at  $966,720,  and  in 
1930  at  $841,596. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  British  Honduras  from  Canada  during 
1934,  with  values  and,  where  available,  quantities  in  each  case,  were  as  follows: 
boots,  shoes  and  slippers  (almost  entirely  rubber-soled),  1,211  dozen  pairs 
($9,189) ;  butter,  180  cwt.  ($6,386)  ;  cement,  279  tons  ($4,790) ;  cheese  672  cwt. 
($11,534);  fish,  canned,  219  cwt.  ($2,558);  flour,  10,213  bags  of  196  pounds 
($48,706);  hardware,  $4,481;  hosiery,  415  dozen  pairs  ($2,126);  barrelled  pork, 
152  cwt.  ($1,452) ;  bacon  and  ham,  70  cwt,  ($1,329) ;  medicines  and  drugs, 
$3,118;  iron  and  steel  nails,  28  tons  ($3,122);  sweetened  condensed  milk,  2,492 
cwt.  ($30,821);  unsweetened  condensed  milk,  567  cwt.  ($3,643);  powdered  milk, 
59  cwt.  ($2,221) ;  refined  sugar,  3,727  cwt.  (88.445)  ;  dressed  lumber,  87,485  cubic 
feet  ($17,133). 

Divided  into  the  British  Board  of  Trade  categories,  the  import  trade  of 
British  Honduras  during  the  past  five  years  appears  as  follows: — 

1930  1931  1932  1933  1934 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   $2,316,981  $2,417,152  $1,179,924    $  713,735    $  646,351 

Raw  materials  and   articles  mainly 

unmanufactured   941,301  619.349  272,823  215,538  289.690 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 

tured    1,635.435  1,388.125  845,844  754,667  974,642 

Miscellaneousi'  '   31,613  10,232  3,247  3,172  1,692 

Total   $4,925,330    $4,435,358    $2,301,838    $1,687,112  $1,912,375 

]  Includes  animal?  and  birds  not  for  food,  and  bullion  and  specie. 
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Details  of  Principal  Imports 

Class  I — Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco 

Beer,  Ale,  Stout,  and  Other  Malt  Liquors.— Total,  6,735  gals.  ($7,113) :  U.K.,  $4,192  gals. 
($4,970);  Denmark,  1,479  gals.  ($1,147);  Germany,  675  gals.  ($617). 

Biscuits:  (a)  Sweetened.— Total,  19,184  lbs.  ($4,077):  U.K.,  12,377  lbs.  ($2,857);  U.S., 
4;944  lbs.  ($859);  Canada,  1,843  lbs.  ($356). 

(b)  Unsweetened.— -Total,  38,689  lbs.  ($5,888) :  U.S.,  38,136  lbs.  ($5,785) ;  small  remainder 
from  Canada. 

Butter.— Total,  535  cwts.  ($16,911):  Australia,  198  cwts.  ($5,865);  Canada,  180  cwts. 
($6,386);  U.S.,  77  cwte.  ($2,725).  Butter  substitutes  were  imported  in  the  total  quantity  of 
1,132  cwts.  valued  at  $14,230,  chiefly  from  Holland. 

Cattle  and  Other  Animal  Foods:  (a)  Oats.— -Total,  472  cwts.  ($1,288):  Canada,  187  cwts. 
($463);  U.S.,  175  cwts.  ($520);  U.K.,  110  cwts.  ($305). 

(b )  Poultry  Feed.— -Total,  220  cwts.  ($784) :  Canada,  200  cwts.  ($725) ;  small  remainder 
from  U.S. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  635  cwts.  ($2,018):  Canada,  383  cwts.  ($1,259);  U.S.,  246  cwts. 
($701). 

Cheese.— Total,  834  cwts.  ($15,407) :  Canada,  672  cwts.  ($11,534)  ;  Holland,  101  cwts. 
($2,717);  U.S.,  54  cwts.  ($1,029). 

Cocoa,  Prepared,  not  including  Sweetmeats. — Total,  211  cwts.  ($3,969) :  U.S.,  153  cwts. 
($2,103);  U.K.,  57  cwts.  ($1,782). 

Confectionery.— Total,  600  cwts.  ($13,596):  U.K.,  400  cwts.  ($7,897);  U.S.,  104  cwts. 
($5,439);  Canada,  5  cwts.  ($168). 

Fish:  (a)  Dried  and/or  Salted,  Smoked,  or  Pickled.— Total,  19&£  cwts.  ($2,020):  Nor- 
way, 99  cwts.  ($952);  Canada,  78  cwts.  ($743);  U.S.,  20  cwts.  ($314). 

(b)  Preserved  in  Tins  or  bottles.— Total.  483  cwts.  ($6,131)  :  Canada,  219  cwts.  ($2,558)  ; 
U.S.,  179  cwts.  ($2.069) ;  Spain.  38  cwts.  ($572) ;  Portugal,  24  cwts.  ($441) ;  Norway,  14  cwts. 
($232). 

Fruit:  (a)  Fresh.— Total,  481  cwts.  ($2,828):  U.S.,  286  cwts.  ($2,587);  Canada,  22  cwts. 
($188). 

(b)  Preserved  in  Tins  or  Bottles.— -Total,  207^  cwts.  ($2,541):  U.S.,  180  cwts.  ($2,063); 
U.K.,  13  cwts.  ($304);  Canada,  13  cwts,  ($147). 

Grain  and  Preparations  thereof:  (a)  Wheat  Flour. — Total.  27,714  bags  of  196  lbs.  ($112,- 
429):  U.K.,  17,109  bags  ($61,868);  Canada,  10,213  bags  ($48,706);  U.S.,  167  bags  ($1,164). 

(b)  Beans  and  Peas  in  Sacks  or  Barrels.— -Total,  6,058  cwts.  ($23,394)  :  U.S.,  3,264  cwts. 
($13,947);   Chile,  2,051  cwts.  ($7,442). 

(c)  Farinaceous  Preparations.— Total,  1.009  cwts.  ($8,924):  U.S.,  850  cwts.  ($7,153); 
U.K.,  134  cwts.  ($1,601);  Canada,  25  cwts.  ($170). 

Lard  and  its  Substitutes.— Total,  3.325  cwts.  ($23,316) :  U.S.,  2,594  cwts.  ($20,033)  ;  U.K., 
723  cwts.  ($6,19'0);  Canada,  6  cwts.  ($65). 

Meat:  (a)  Fresh,  Chilled.— Total,  37  cwts.  ($995) :  Canada,  37  cwts.  ($990). 

(b)  Beef  in  Barrels.— Total,  1,235  cwts.  ($11,922):  U.S.,  673  cwts.  ($6,012);  U.K.,  308 
cwts.  ($3,196);  Canada,  254  cwts.  ($2,714). 

(c)  Pork,  Mess,  in  Barrels.— Total,  713  cwts.  ($8,464):  U.S.,  708  cwts.  ($8,397);  Canada, 
5  cwts.  ($67) . 

(d)  Pork,  Other,  in  Barrels.— -Total,  2,064  cwts.  ($18,821):  U.S.,  1,917  cwts.  ($17,436); 
Canada,  147  cwts.  ($1,385). 

(e)  Meat,  Preserved  in  Tins  or  Bottles.  —Total,  1,129  cwts.  ($13,771):  U.S.,  637  cwte. 
($8,734)  ;  Argentina,  244  cwts.  ($2,257) ;  Uruguay.  184  cwts.  ($1,389) ;  Canada,  36  cwte. 
($722);  U.K.,  16  cwts.  ($394). 

(f)  Smoked  and  Cured,  chiefly  Bacon  and  Ham.— Total,  974£  cwts.  ($15,866):  U.S.,  872 
cwts.  ($13,744);  Canada,  70  cwts.  ($1,329)  ;  U.K.,  25  cwte.  ($553). 

Milk,  Preserved:  (a)  Unskimmed,  Sweetened.— -Total,  7,764  cwts.  ($72,678):  Holland, 
3,636  cwte.  ($27,093)  ;  Canada,  2,492  cwts.  ($30,821);  Denmark.  1,550  cwte.  ($14,016). 

(b)  Unskimmed,  Unsweetened.— -Total,  1,774  cwte.  ($12,469):  Holland.  871  cwts.  ($5,860); 
Canada,  567  cwts.  ($3,643) ;  Norway,  206  cwts.  ($1,780) . 

(c)  Powdered.— -Total,  89  cwts.  ($2,881):  Canada,  59  cwts.  ($2,221). 

Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments.— -Total,  139  cwts.  ($2,487) :  U.S.,  66  cwte.  ($1,072) ; 
Italy,  40  cwts.  ($326);  U.K.,  27  cwts.  ($964). 
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Provisions,  Unenumerated.—  Total,  $22,218:  U.S.,  $11,074;  U.K.,  $5,933;  Canada,  $2,213; 
Italy,  $785. 

Salt,  Common.— -Total,  9,473  cwts.  ($10,319):  U.S.,  7,769  cwts.  ($8,675);  U.K.,  1,704 
cwts.  ($1,644) . 

Spirits. — Total,  6,452  gals.  ($13,392).  These  imports,  of  which  none  were  supplied  by 
Canada,  consisted  of  alcohol,  brandy,  cordials  and  liqueurs,  gin,  rum,  whisky,  and  some 
other  kinds.   The  principal  countries  of  origin  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  Holland. 

Sugar,  Refined.— Total,  17,832  cwts.  ($36,365)  :  U.K.,  14,098  cwts.  ($27,884) ;  Canada, 
3,727  cwts.  ($8,445);  U.S.,  7  cwts.  ($36). 

Tea.— Total,  330  cwts.  ($17,530) :  U.K.,  195  cwts.  ($10,378) ;  Ceylon,  77  cwts.  ($4,072) ; 
Canada,  53  cwts.  ($2,797). 

Tobacco:  (a)  Black  Leaf.— Total,  47,124  lbs.  ($9,240):  U.S.,  42,634  lbs.  ($7,677); 
Canada,  2,276  lbs.  ($590);  Germany,  1,319  lbs.  ($938);  Mexico,  895  lbs.  ($35).  These 
imports  consisted  of  tobacco  for  chewing,  locally  known  as  "  black  tiger." 

(b)  Leaf,  Other  Kinds.— Total,  41,744  lbs.  ($11,738):  VS.,  41,651  lbs.  ($11,696).  These 
imports  were  for  the  local  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  which  developed  considerably  during 
the  year  under  review.  Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  for  this  purpose  were  substantially  greater 
in  1934  than  in  1933. 

(c)  Cigarettes.— -Total,  4,458i  lbs.  ($4,768) :  U.S.,  3,44H  lbs.  ($3,237)  ;  U.K.,  1,016|  lbs. 
($1,531).  Due  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  locally  made  cigarettes,  imports  under  this 
heading  have  considerably  declined. 

Imports  of  cigars  totalled  704|  lbs.  ($992).  Jamaica  being  the  largest  supplier. 

Vegetables,  Fresh:  (a)  Onions.— Total,  2.133  cwts.  ($6,573):  Canada,  1.037  cwts.  ($3,532); 
Egypt,  647  cwts.  ($1,514);  U.K.,  168  cwts.  ($502);  Holland,  108  cwts.  ($378);  U.S.,  102  cwts. 
($442) . 

(b)  Potatoes.— -Total,  2,227  cwts.  ($5,516):  Canada.  1,251  cwts.  ($2,990);  VS.,  391  cwts. 
($962);  Holland,  336  cwts.  ($992);  U.K.,  160  cwts.  ($372). 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  291  cwts.  ($1,527):  U.S.,  166  cwts.  ($1,066). 

Vegetables,  Preserved  in  Tins  or  Bottles.— -Total.  514  cwts.  ($4,527) :  U.S.,  391  cwts. 
($3,024) ;  Italy,  38  cwts.  ($357) ;  Belgium,  32  cwts.  ($523) ;  Spain,  18  cwts.  ($150) ;  U.K, 
19  cwts.  ($303)  ;  Canada,  15  cwts.  ($148). 

Class  II — Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured 

Wood  and  Timber:  (a)  Dressed  Lumber.— Total,  574,958  cubic  feet  ($28,425):  US., 
481,247  cubic  feet  ($24,076);  Canada,  87,485  cubic  feet  ($4553)  ;  U.K.,  6,226  cubic  feet  ($96). 

(b)  Rough  Lumber. — Total,  37,963  cubic  feet  ($1,806):  from  the  United  States. 

Hides  and  Skins,  Raw. — Total,  589  cwts.  ($9,735) :  principally  from  republics  of  Hon- 
duras and  Guatemala. 

Plants,  Seeds,  and  Bulbs. — Total,  $2.172 :  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

Class  III — Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured 

Ammunition,  All  Kinds.— Total,  545,870  rounds  ($10,397)  :  U.S.,  207,870  rounds  ($4,381) ; 
U.K.,  175,000  rounds  ($3,820);   Canada,  163,000  rounds  ($2,196). 

Apparel,  Wearing.— Total,  $56,972:  U.S.,  $30,864;  Japan.  $7,693;  U.K.,  $5,964;  Mexico, 
$1,328;  Jamaica,  $832;  Canada,  $703. 

Bags  and  Sacks,  not  Paper.— -Total,  58.154  in  number  ($7,802) :  India,  32.400  ($4,505) ; 
U.K.,  10,500  ($1,541);  Canada,  8,504  ($921);  U.S.,  6,700  ($827).  Gunny  sacks  are  the  chief 
item  of  this  category. 

Bags,  Trunks,  and  Valises.— Total,  597  in  number  ($875)  :  U.K.,  492  ($405) ;  Canada,  61 
($263). 

Blacking  and  Polishes.— Total,  $1,617:   U.K.,  $941;   U.S.,  $476;   Canada,  $200. 
Books,  Printed  (not  Account  Books).— Total,  $6,894:  U.K.,  $3,351;   VS.,  $3,084. 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers:  (a)  Canvas. — Total.  2506  dozen  pairs  ($14,844):  Canada. 
1,159  dozen  ($8,359);  Straits  Settlements,  756  dozen  ($4,902);  U.K.,  181  dozen  ($1,093). 

(b)  Rubber— Total,  69  dozen  pairs  ($1,105):  Canada.  51  dozen  ($S08) ;  remainder 
from  the  United  States,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Straits  Settlements. 

(c)  Other  Kinds  (chiefly  Leather).— -Total,  3.775  dozen  pairs  ($50,472)  :  U.S.,  1,450  dozen 
($23,017);  Czechoslovakia,  971  dozen  ($10,808);  U.K.,  618  dozen  ($9,678);  Mexico,  611 
dozen  ($6,341);  Japan,  122  dozen  ($586). 

Brooms  and  Brushes.— -Total,  1,096  dozen  ($2.100) :  U.S.,  584*  dozen  ($1,413) ;  Belgium, 
285  dozen  ($173)  ;  Canada,  2014  dozen  ($412);  UJv.,  25  dozen  ($102). 
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Buckets.  Pails,  and  Tubs— Total,  $1,073:  U.K.,  $715;  U.S.,  $358. 

Candles,  All  Kinds.— Total,  358  cwts.  ($4.309') :  U.K.,  312  cwts.  ($3,377) ;  Belgium,  19 
cwts.  ($142);  U.S.,  15  cwts.  ($650);  Canada,  11  cwts.  ($122). 

Motor  Cars.— Total,  10  in  number  ($4,633) :  U.S.,  5  ($1,817) ;  Canada,  4  ($2,626)  ; 
UK.,  1  ($190). 

Parts  of  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks.— Total,  $4,152:  U.S.,  $2,886;  U.K.,  $887; 
Canada,  $379. 

Tires  and  Tubes.— Total,  1,938  in  number  ($4,180) :  U.K.,  1,304  ($1,089) ;  Canada,  538 
($2733);  U.S.,  96  ($358). 

Cement.— Total,  669^  tons  ($11,652)  :  U.S.,  315  tons  ($4,822) ;  Canada,  279  tons  ($4,790)  ; 
U.K.,  75^  tons  ($2,040). 

Cordage,  Rope,  and  Twine.— -Total,  581  cwts.  ($8,652) :  U.K.,  475  cwts.  ($5,327) ;  UJ3., 
93  cwts.  ($3,148) ;  small  remainder  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Cotton  and  Silk  Piece-goods.— Total,  1,267,743  lineal  yards  ($118,713):  U.K.,  606,479 
yards  ($56,320)  ;  U.S.,  577,752  yards  ($52,9691) ;  Japan,  71,880  yard®  ($5,340) ;  Canada,  10,104 
yards  ($3,481). 

Artificial  Silk  Piece-goods— Total,  99,098  yards  ($14,052)  :  Japan,  96,484  yards  ($12,909) ; 
VS.,  1,374  yards  ($669) ;  U.K.,  658  yards  ($301). 

Silk  Piece-goods.— -Total,  5,768  yards  ($3,179) :  Japan,  4,155  yards  ($2,372) ;  China,  1,330 
yards  ($643)  ;  U.K.,  236  yards  ($143). 

Cutlery.— Total,  $2,252 :  U.K.,  $1,335;  U.S.,  $424;   Germany,  $352;  Canada,  $86. 

Electrical  Apparatus,  Radio.— Total,  $7,581:  U.S.,  $7,435;  U.K.,  $133. 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery.— Total,  $43,333:  U.K.,  $19,786;  U.S.,  $15,807;  Japan, 
$2,521;  Canada,  $1,160;  Germany,  $1,153,, 

Hardware  (a)  Aluminium  Ware.— Total,  $811:  U.S.,  $447;  U.K.,  $162;  Mexico,  $114; 
Germany,  $88. 

(b)  Enamelware.— Total,  $3,342:   Germany,  $1,450;  U.S.,  $1,220;  U.K.,  $672. 

(c)  House,  Office,  Cabinet,  or  Store  Furniture  of  Iron  or  Other  Metal. — Total,  $12,180: 
US.,  $9,757;  U.K.,  $1,583;  Holland,  $293;  Sweden,  $201;  Canada,  $185;  Germany,  $161. 

(d)  Typewriters  and  Adding  Machines. — Total,  16  in  number  ($674) :  Canada,  10  ($550) ; 
U.S.,  4  ($104). 

(e)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  $34,408:  U.S.,  $20,114;  U.K.,  $8,087;  Canada,  $3,746;  Ger- 
many, $1,920. 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Bonnets.— Total,  3,613  dozen  ($15,29$) :  Mexico,  1,184  dozen  ($1,485) ; 
VS.,  1,142  dozen  ($4,573);  U.K.,  792  dozen  ($6,583);   Italy,  200  dozen  ($1,576).' 

Hosiery  (a)  of  Cotton  and  Artificial  Silk. — Total,  8.268  dozen  pairs  ($14,013):  Hong- 
kong, 4,155  dozen  ($5,502) ;  U.K.,  3,224  dozen  ($6,162) ;  U.S.,  537  dozen  ($1,333) ;  Canada, 
245  dozen  ($780). 

(b)  Of  Silk.— Total,  206|  dozen  pairs  ($1,603):  Canada,  170  dozen  ($1,346);  U.S.,  22 
dozen  ($192);  U.K.,  14^  dozen  ($65). 

Implements  and  Tools:  (a)  Agricultural.— Total,  $229:  U.S.,  $154;  U.K.,  $75. 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  $14,9'94:  U.S.,  $7,826;  U.K.,  $4,621;  Canada,  $1,841;  Ger- 
many, $586. 

India-rubber  Manufactures.— -Total,  $1,386:   U.S.,  $823;   Canada,  $419. 

Insecticides  and  Vermin  Killers.— Total,  $2,433 :  U.S.,  $1,833;  U.K.,  $367;  Jamaica,  $170. 

Jewellery.— Total,  $1,132:  U.S.,  $526;  Mexico,  $285;  U.K.,  $243. 

Lamps  and  Lampware.— Total,  $3,875:  U.S.,  $2,752;  U.K.,  $539;  Germany,  $312;  Can- 
ada, $272. 

Leather— Total,  23  cwts.  ($853):  U.K.,  11  cwts.  ($471);  remainder  from  Guatemala, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Leather  Manufactures  (not  elsewhere  enumerated). — Total,  $1,981:  U.S.,  $963;  U.K., 
$486;  Mexico,  $454;  Canada,  $78. 

Linen  Piece-goods.— Total,  4,058  lineal  yards  ($1,482)  :  U.K.,  3,465  yards  ($1,395) ;  VS., 
593  yards  ($87) . 

Machinery,  including  Accessories:  (a)  Agricultural. — Total,  $8,349:  U.K.,  $8,169. 

(b)  Electric  Lighting.— -Total,  $9,165:  U.S.,  $5,957;  U.K.,  $3,005. 

(c)  Marine.— Total,  $13,979:  U.S.,  $8,046;  Sweden,  $3,557;  U.K.,  $2,355. 

(d)  Sawmill— -Total,  $3,081:  U.S.,  $2,385;  U.K.,  $573;  Canada,  $123. 

(e)  Sewing  Machines  and  Parts.— Total,  91  in  number  ($2,067) :  U.S.,  84  ($1,950). 
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(f)  Railway  and  Tramway. — Total,  $6,178:  from  Holland. 

(g)  Other  Industrial  and  Manufacturing.— Total,  $26,935:  U.S.,  $17,890;  U.K.,  $8,969. 
Matches. — Total,  15,375  gross  boxes  ($10.219) :  supplied  chiefly  by  Belgium,  Russia,  and 

Sweden. 

Medicines  and  Drugs  (chiefly  Patent  and  Proprietary). — Total.  $40,569:  U.S.,  $25,024; 
U.K.,  $10,293;  Canada,  $3,118. 

Metals:  (a)  Barbed  Wire,  Hog  Fencing  and  Staples  for  Same.— Total,  $1,382:  U.S.,  $860; 
Canada,  $343;  U.K.,  $179. 

(b)  Iron  and  Steel  Bars  and  Rods.— -Total.  $4,008:  U.S.,  $3,222;  U.K.,  $664;  Canada, 
$122. 

(c)  Iron  and  Steel  Nails,  Spikes,  Rivets,  Clinches,  and  Wire. — Total,  $4,556:  Canada, 
$3,122;  U.K.,  $720;  U.S.,  $704. 

(d)  Iron  Roofing,  Guttering,  and  Down  Pipes.— Total,  $6,664:  U.K.,  $5,632;  U.S.,  $1,032. 
Oils. — Imports  of  diesel,  essential,  kerosene,  linseed,  lubricating,  and  medicinal  oils,  and 

of  gasolene,  totalled  $104,805,  of  which  the  United  States  was  the  largest  supplier.  Canada's 
share  of  this  trade  was  insignificant. 

Painters'  Colours  and  Materials.— -Total,  1.215  cwts.  ($14,368):  U.K..  9'35  cwts.  ($9,100); 
U.S.,  181  cwts.  ($4,226);  Holland,  80  cwts.  ($804);  Canada,  19  cwts.  ($238).  About  three- 
quarters  of  these  imports  were  dry  or  in  paste  form,  and  the  remainder  ready-mixed.  Imports 
of  turpentine  totalled  1,570  gals.  ($969),  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States;  and  of  varnish,  414  gals.,  of  which  185  gals.  ($261)  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
174  gals.  ($108)  from  the  United  States,  and  55  gals.  ($100)  from  Canada. 

Paper  Manufactures:  (a)  Newsprint. — Total,  241  cwts.  ($760):  principally  from  Den- 
mark, Esthonia,  Finland,  and  Holland. 

(b)  Other  Kinds,  not  including  Stationery.— Total,  $15,782:  U.S.,  $8,382;  Canada,  $2,661: 
U.K.,  $1,604;  Denmark,  $1,602. 

Perfumery:  (a)  Liquid.— Total,  $5,519:  U.S.,  $2,008;  Jamaica,  $1,449;   U.K.,  $569. 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  $11,847:  U.S.,  $8,030;  France,  $1,589;  U.K..  $1,240;  Jamaica, 
$445;  Canada,  $392. 

Ships'  Chandlery.— -Total,  $4,406:   U.S.,  $1,954;   Canada,  $1,730;   U.K..  $722. 

Soap:  (a)  Common.— Total,  8,233  cwts.  ($32,458):  U.K.,  4,464  cwts.  ($15,636);  US., 
3,642  cwts.  ($15,505);   Guatemala,  127  cwts  ($1,317). 

(b)  Perfumed  and  Medicated.— -Total.  250  cwts.  ($5,025):  U.K..  174  cwts.  ($3,264);  US., 
60  cwts.  ($1,338);  Canada,  16  cwts.  ($347). 

Stationery.— Total,  $11,100:  U.K.,  $5,279;  U.S.,  $4,046;  Canada.  SI. 623. 

Toys  and  Games.— Total,  $7,964:  U.S.,  $3,236;  Germany,  $2,252;  U.K.,  $2,080. 

Wire  Gauze  for  Screening.— Total,  $977:  U.S.,  $538;  Canada,  $255;  U.K.,  $184. 

Wood  and  Timber,  Manufactured:  (a)  Furniture  and  Cabinet  Ware. — Total,  $1,834:  US., 
$1,136;   Canada,  $532. 

'(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  $5,646:   U.S.,  $3,663;   U.K.,  $071;   Canada,  $676. 

Woollen  Piece-goods. — Total,  20,845  lineal  yards  ($10,555),  supplied  mostly  by  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Unenumerated  Articles.— -Total,  $25,576:  U.S.,  $16,095;  U.K.,  $5,049;   Canada,  $1,752. 

II 

Exports 

Domestic  exports  in  1934  totalled  $878,460  in  value  (f.o.b.  wharf),  and  other 
exports  $642,457,  making  a  total  of  $1,520,917,  which  was  $478,822  more  than 
in  1933.  In  that,  year  domestic  exports  totalled  $434,110,  and  other  exports 
(i.e.  re-exports)  $607,985.  Of  the  domestic  exports  in  1934,  the  United  State 
took  $541,689  (61-66  per  cent),  the  United  Kingdom  $282,016  (32-10  per  cent), 
and  Canada  $30,841  (3-51  per  cent). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  exports  of  the  colony's  products 
showed  a  noteworthy  increase  in  1934  over  those  of  1933.  This  was  especially 
true  of  mahogany  timber,  shipments  of  which  rose  from  500,000  feet  in  1933  to 
2,500.000  feet  in  1934;  and  of  mahogany  logs,  which  rose  from  less  than  200,000 
feet  in  the  former  to  2,200,000  feet  in  the  latter  year.    During  1934  mahogany 
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regained  its  former  position  as  the  premier  item  of  export  from  British  Honduras, 
representing  46-64  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  domestic  exports.  In  the  year 
under  review  there  were  likewise  increases  in  shipments  of  bananas,  chicle,  grape- 
fruit, coconuts,  hides  and  skins;  but  copra  declined  considerably  and  rum  slightly. 

The  articles  mentioned  above  are  the  principal  items  of  the  colony's  export 
trade.  In  1934  Canada  took  from  British  Honduras  64,148  pounds  of  chicle 
gum  ($17,152),  4,258  cwts.  of  grapefruit  ($9,805),  and  small  quantities  of  coco- 
nuts, mahogany  timber  and  some  other  articles.  Total  exports  of  bananas  in 
that  year  were  293,293  bunches  ($93,721),  shipped  entirely  to  the  United  States 
and  representing  almost  double  the  quantity  shipped  in  1933;  and  of  grapefruit 
13,400  cwts.  ($33,469),  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  8,498  cwts.  ($21,984), 
Canada  as  above  stated,  and  Bermuda  644  cwts.  ($1,680).  This  industry  con- 
tinues to  make  satisfactory  progress. 

Shipping  tonnage,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  was  somewhat  greater  in 
1934  than  in  1933,  but  substantially  less  than  in  1932,  1931,  and  1930. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GREECE 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  November  1,  1935. — Statistics  covering  the  foreign  trade  of  Greece 
for  1934  reflect  an  increase  in  both  imports  and  exports  as  compared  with  1933, 
in  volume  as  well  as  in  value.  Imports  totalled  8,792  million  drachmae  in  1934 
as  against  8,431  millions  in  1933.  Exports  were  valued  at  5,474  million  drachmae 
last  year  as  compared  with  5,141  millions  in  1933. 

The  external  value  of  the  drachma  remained  practically  stable  compared 
with  gold  currencies  during  1934.  The  average  monthly  rate  dropped  from 
111-14  per  dollar  in  January  to  106  in  December,  and  the  average  for  the  year 
was  approximately  106  drachmae  to  the  dollar. 

Expressed  in  present  United  States  currency,  imports  into  Greece  last  year 
totalled  $82,340,000,  whereas  exports  amounted  to  $51,240,000.  The  adverse 
balance  of  $31,100,000  is  offset,  in  the  balance  of  payments,  by  Greek  emigrants' 
remittances  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  profits  on  Greek  shipping  at  $8,000,000, 
and  tourist  traffic  at  $10,000,000. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Greece  since  1929  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Negative 

Imports  Exports  Balance 

Year                                                                  Figures  in  1,000  Drachmae 

1929                                                      .        13.275,531  6,985,196  6,290,335 

1930                                                              10,525,245  5,985.686  4,539,559 

1931                                                                8.763,320  4,203,591  4,559,729 

1932                                                                7,869,989  4,757,385  3,112.604 

1933                                                                8,431,531  5,141,066  3.290,465 

1934                                                               8,792,417  5,474,229  3,318,188 


IMPORTS 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  in  1934  decreased  by  524  million  drachmae  compared 
with  1933,  owing  to  reduced  imports  of  wheat.  Imports  of  this  cereal  decreased 
from  1,361  million  drachmae  in  1933  to  740  million  drachmae  in  1934,  the  quan- 
tity being  halved.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  raw  materials  and  finished 
products  increased,  revealing  improved  productive  and  purchasing  power. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  principal  products  imported  into  Greece 
during  1933  and  1934. 
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22,787.4 

134.9 

25,159.0 

39 

.9 

48.928.0 

62.0 

5,388.0 

99 

.4 

8,116.8 

114.5 

11,307.0 

34 

.5 

12,248.0 

40.5 

4,671.0 

41 

.2 

3,574.0 

25.9 

2.983.0 

436 

.7 

3,146.0 

446.5 

391.0 

130 

.1 

530.0 

193.0 

14.0 

10 

.5 

20.0 

14.8 

Industrial  machinery  

3,832.0 

233 

.0 

5,870.0 

334.7 

Agricultural  machinery  

478.0 

17 

.3 

922.0 

33.2 

Domestic  and  electrical  appliances  .  . 

865.0 

71 

.8 

1,199.0 

108.3 

163.0 

12 

.1 

386.0 

28.3 

268.0 

13 

.0 

1,269.0 

52.8 

718.0 

63 

.4 

872.0 

62.0 

1  127  drachmae  per  dollar.    2  106  drachmae  per  dollar. 


Wheat. — This  cereal  may  be  singled  out  as  an  import  which  has  hitherto 
been  of  special  interest  to  Canada.  The  cultivation  of  this  cereal,  being  a 
primary  product,  has  been  particularly  encouraged  in  Greece  during  recent 
years.  As  the  following  table  shows,  the  situation  has  changed  considerably, 
the  production  of  wheat  in  this  country  being  at  the  present  time  double  that 
previous  to  the  Great  War,  while  imports  have  been  brought  down  to  former 
levels: — 

Production  Imports 

Year  M.  Tons         M.  Tons 

1911    343,476  215,926 

1914-18  (average)   298,060  1 

1919-23  (average)   267.450  325,1302 

1924-28  (average)   312.460  4<>4,300 

1929    311,179  597,909 

1930    264.249  574,689 

1931    305.579  662.916 

1932    464,502  601,555 

1933    771.517  448,625 

1934    742,100  260,082 

1  No  data  available.    2  1920-23  average. 

Greece's  imports  of  wheat  flour  are  relatively  small — 874  metric  tons  in 
1934  compared  with  691  tons  in  1933. 

Imports  of  wheat  from  Canada,  which  were  valued  at  over  $12,000,000 
six  years  ago,  have  since  declined  to  a  relatively  insignificant  level. 

This  curtailment  of  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  into  Greece  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  the  Greek  policy  of  balancing  exports  and  imports  with  individual 
countries.  The  balance  of  trade  being  considerably  in  favour  of  Canada  a  few 
years  ago,  owing  to  the  substantial  Greek  purchases  of  wheat  from  the 
Dominion,  the  measures  against  Canada  have  been  particularly  severe,  taking 
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the  form  of  heavy  increases  in  import  duties  on  Canadian  goods  and  the  cutting 
down  of  wheat  imports  by  fixing  a  limit  to  the  quantities  which  could  be 
imported. 

This  policy  at  the  outset  benefited  Argentina,  which  offered  wheat  at  lower 
prices,  apart  from  the  fact  that  preference  was  shown  to  that  country  because 
Greek  ships  carry  a  large  part  of  Argentina's  foreign  trade,  thus  constituting  a 
factor  favourable  to  Greece's  international  balance  of  payments  owing  to  the 
profits  accruing  from  Greek  shipping.  These  two  influences  considerably  assisted 
the  sale  of  Argentina's  wheat  to  Greece,  which,  however,  has  lately  been  con- 
siderably reduced  owing  to  the  increase  in  local  production.  Imports  of  Argen- 
tine wheat  during  1934  were  142  million  drachmae  less  in  value  than  in  1933. 


Imports  of  Wheat  into  Greece 

1934  1933 


From 

M.  Tons 

Drachmae 

M.  Tons 

Drachmae 

158,018 

466,097,731 

208,295 

608.190,083 

U.S.S.R  

61,006 

160,485,162 

94,348 

294,337,295 

9,988,193 

77,455 

242,551,082 

23 

69,852 

38.969 

127,001,790 

796 

1,799,150 

22,858 

69,008.441 

21,718 

58,946,372 

1,988 

4,919,950 

Turkey  

2,365 

7.713,727 

1.433 

4,337.830 

1,452 

3.542,300 

323 

1,040,960 

11,320 

31,083,279 

2,956 

9,313,688 

Total  

260,082 

739,725,766 

448,625 

1,360,701,099 

EXPORTS 


The  increase  in  exports  in  1934  over  1933  is  due  largely  to  greater  shipments 
of  tobacco  and  currants.  Exports  of  wine  and  olive  oil  were  less,  but  the  loss 
was  balanced  by  increased  sales  of  certain  other  commodities. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  products  exported  from  Greece  in 
1933  and  1934:— 


Commodity 

Tobacco,  leaf  

Raisins,  Corinth  and  sultanas 

Olive  oil  

Olives  

Wine  

Brandy   

Figs,  dried  

Hides,  raw  

Carobs  

Hesperides  fruit  

Grapes,  fresh  

Almonds   

Colophane  

Turpentine"  

Mastic  

Chemical  fertilizers  

Cotton  yarn  and  thread  .  .  . 

Wool  and  hair  

Carpets  

Iron  pyrites  

Iron  ore   

Silver  lead  

Chrome  ore  

Magnetite,  calcined  

Emery  

Cigarettes   

Cheese  

Sponges   

Fish,  fresh  and  prepared  .  . 
9045—3^ 


1933 

Tons     Million  Dr. 


1934 

Tons     Million  Dr. 


34.743 

1,726, 

0 

37,403 

2,027.4 

87,038 

1,342.3 

98,463 

1,419.7 

28,150 

513. 

9 

12,039 

249.0 

14,374 

124. 

5 

13,804 

218.9 

72.219 

308. 

.9 

38,444 

154.4 

309 

17 

.5 

562 

42.6 

17,124 

132, 

2 

14,892 

149.0 

2,285 

121. 

5 

2,075 

134.1 

11,072 

16 

.2 

37.566 

73.3 

5,070 

39 

.3 

6,308 

53.1 

14,082 

38 

.0 

10,999 

51.1 

1,022 

38, 

,5 

637 

30.7 

10,238 

51 

.1 

14.956 

70.7 

2.300 

38, 

,9 

3,869 

•  51.8 

212 

15 

.0 

258 

38.0 

16.182 

18 

.1 

24,397 

32.7 

635 

33 

1 

628 

34.8 

400 

9 

.0 

607 

20.9 

63 

15 

.2 

70 

16.3 

137,185 

31 

.9 

48,990 

35.5 

44.700 

4 

,8 

99,260 

11.4 

3.022 

17 

.  5 

914 

2.2 

13,713 

9 

,0 

22,141 

15.7 

13,901 

19 

.2 

14,966 

20.1 

7.070 

19 

.9 

9,996 

29.1 

104 

16 

.7 

95 

17.2 

655 

21 

.0 

518 

14.8 

21 

10 

.4 

28 

14.5 

1.360 

17 

.  / 

523 

10.5 
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Tobacco. — Leaf  tobacco  is  Greece's  most  important  export  commodity.  The 
principal  importing  country  is  Germany,  which  accounted  for  15,306  tons  (40 
per  cent)  of  the  total  exports  of  tobacco  from  Greece  in  1934.  The  United  States 
is  the  next  most  important  customer.  Exports  to  that  country  last  year 
amounted  to  8,050  tons  (about  21  per  cent  of  the  total),  representing  a 
value  of  577,863,000  drachmae.  The  next  largest  buyers  were  Russia  (3,155 
tons),  Austria  (2,012),  Egypt  (1,383),  Belgium  (1,197),  Sweden  (1,172),  Hol- 
land (941),  and  Italv  (819  tons). 


TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

As  regards  imports,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  leading  source  of  supply, 
closely  followed  by  Germany.  These  two  countries,  in  reverse  order,  are  the 
chief  purchasers  of  Greek  products,  with  the  United  States  third. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Greece's  foreign  trade  during  1934, 
with  the  leading  countries: — 

Imports  Exports 
From  1,000  Dr.  To  1,000  Dr. 

Great  Britain   1,469,785  Germany   1,230,636 

Germany   1,291,097  Great  Britain   952,306 

France   588,303  United  States   805,494 

United  States   552.036  Italv   533,598 

Argentina   480,374  Holland   283,887 

Roumania   447,694  Egypt   247,846 

U.S.S.R   437.516 

Italy   430.174 

Czechoslovakia   416.286 

Yugoslavia   411,282 

United  Kingdom. — Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  249 
million  drachmae  in  1934,  chiefly  due  to  heavier  purchases  of  coal,  iron  and 
steel  products,  machinery,  chemicals,  and  textiles.  Exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom decreased  by  25  million  drachmae.  Currants  accounted  for  three-quarters 
of  Greece's  exports  to  that  country. 

Germany. — Imports  from  Germany  increased  by  394  million  drachmae,  the 
increase  being  in  practically  the  same  categories  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain. 
Exports  to  Germany  increased  by  183  million  drachmae.  Germany's  imports 
from  Greece  consist  mainly  of  tobacco  (for  which  it  is  Greece's  chief  buyer), 
wines,  raisins,  and  minerals. 

United  States. — The  United  States  is  mainly  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
Greek  tobacco,  of  which  it  has  always  been  a  large  purchaser.  Total  exports 
to  that  country  increased  by  163  million  drachmae  in  1934  due  to  greater  exports 
of  tobacco,  which  represented  70  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  American  pur- 
chases of  tobacco  were  valued  at  565  million  drachmae  in  1934  compared  with 
421  million  drachmae  in  1933.  Corinth  raisins  form  the  second  most  important 
commodity  in  exports  to  the  United  States.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
increased  by  51  million  drachmae  compared  with  1933,  this  increase  bearing 
chiefly  on  petroleum  and  its  products  and  automobile  chassis,  increased  imports 
of  which  more  than  compensated  for  the  drop  in  wheat  imports  from  that 
country. 

France. — Imports  from  France  in  1934  increased  by  226  million  drachmae, 
chiefly  in  iron  and  steel  products,  thread  and  textile  fabrics,  leather,  dried  cod, 
and  machinery.  Greece's  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  by  279  million 
drachmae,  chiefly  owing  to  Greek  wines  having  been  excluded  from  the  French 
market.  Exports  of  tobacco  to  France,  which  totalled  75  million  drachmae  in 
1933,  declined  to  only  4  million  drachmae  last  year. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  July,  1932,  a  compensation 
agreement  was  concluded  by  Greece  with  France,  as  a  result  of  which  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  became  exactly  balanced  in  January,  1934.  But  as  a 
result  of  the  subsequent  closing  of  the  French  market  to  Greek  products,  France 
found  herself  a  year  later,  to  the  detriment  of  French  exporters,  with  over  60 
million  francs  in  blocked  account  in  Greece.  This  sum  had,  in  fact,  been  paid 
into  the  bank  in  Athens  by  Greek  firms  in  settlement  of  the  value  of  French 
goods  purchased  on  Greek  account.  As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  exchange  in  Paris 
due  to  cessation  of  French  buying  of  Greek  goods,  the  credit  balance  in  Greece 
could  not  be  collected  by  the  interested  parties  in  France,  who  must  import 
Greek  goods  to  that  amount.  On  February  7,  1935,  the  Greek  Government 
decreed  that  no  French  goods  would  henceforth  be  admitted  into  Greece  except 
under  due  authorization  from  the  Bank  of  Greece.  On  June  7  an  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  two  countries  whereby  the  clearing  arrangements  were 
to  continue  to  function  for  the  liquidation  of  credits  originating  from  the  sale 
of  French  goods  exported  to  Greece  before  June  18.  The  system  was  to  operate 
only  as  regards  Greek  exports  to  France  subject  to  quota  in  the  latter  country, 
and  also  as  regards  tobacco  and  lead  ore.  All  other  imports  from  Greece  into 
France  were  to  be  subject  to  private  clearing  arrangements  for  the  settlement 
of  all  imports  from  France  after  June  18. 

The  above  is  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  be  experienced  under 
the  official  clearing  system.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  1935  imports  into 
Greece  from  France  were  less  than  one-third  the  value  of  the  imports  during 
the  same  period  in  1933. 

Italy. — Exports  to  Italy  in  1934  decreased  by  202  million  drachmae  com- 
pared with  1933.  Imports  decreased  by  43  million  drachmae.  Italy  is  Greece's 
chief  purchaser  of  oil,  and  also  buys  tobacco,  raisins,  olives,  raw  hides,  and 
forest  products. 

Holland. — Holland  is  a  large  purchaser  of  Greek  tobacco  and  wines,  but 
its  chief  imports  are  currants. 

Egypt. — Exports  to  Egypt  are  chiefly  tobacco,  raisins,  and  wines,  and  the 
large  Greek  colony  in  Egypt  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  sale  of  Greek  products  to 
that  country. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Canada's  trade  with  Greece  has  fallen  off  considerably  owing  to  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Greek  Government  since  1931  on  imports  from  the 
Dominion. 

The  Greek  trade  statistics  for  1934  show  imports  from  Canada  totalling 
10,068,000  dr.  against  exports  of  3,201,000  dr.  This  compares  with  242,797,000 
dr.  and  1,216,000  dr.  reespectively  in  1933.  There  was  a  decrease  of  231  million 
drachmae  in  imports  of  wheat  from  Canada  during  1934  compared  with  1933. 
This  compared  with  a  drop  of  194  million  drachmae  in  wheat  imports  from  the 
Argentine. 

The  total  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  Greece  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1935,  was  $5,341  compared  with  $138,318  for  the  previous  year.  Of 
this  latter  figure,  wheat  represented  $133,914.  There  were  no  exports  of  this 
commodity  from  Canada  to  Greece  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  according  to 
Canadian  trade  figures,  but  the  Greek  statistics  mention  imports  of  Canadian 
wheat  during  this  period,  shipped  from  United  States  ports.  The  position  in 
regard  to  this  commodity  is  outlined  in  a  previous  section  dealing  with  Greek 
import  trade. 

Imports  into  Canada  from  Greece  totalled  $49,405  and  $39,938  during 
1933-34  and  1934-35  respectively,  according  to  Canadian  trade  statistics. 
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Canada's  chief  purchases  from  Greece  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were: 
fruits,  prepared  ($19,173) ;  figs,  dried  ($3,898) :  currants,  dried  ($2,519) ;  dis- 
tilled spirits  ($2,864);  raw  furs  ($4,097);  and  woollen  carpets  ($5,313).  The 
Canadian  trade  statistics  do  not  report  any  imports  of  tobacco  from  Greece, 
although  it  is  known  that  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported  into  the  Dominion 
via  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  indirect  import  this  tobacco  is  credited  to 
the  United  States.  , 

INDUSTRY 

Just  as  many  countries  have,  since  the  Great  War,  become  more  industrialized 
with  a  view  to  becoming  less  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  their  needs,  so 
in  Greece  an  industry  has  been  created  parallel  with  the  development  of  agri- 
culture. 

Doubtless  the  tariff  increases,  quotas  and  other  import  restrictions  placed 
on  imports  during  the  last  four  years  in  Greece  have  greatly  encouraged  local 
production,  and  this  consideration  would  require  to  be  carefully  weighed  before 
any  steps  could  be  taken  to  curtail  or  remove  the  present  control  measures 
governing  foreign  trade. 

During  the  ten-year  period  1924-34  the  value  of  industrial  production  in 
Greece  has  practically  trebled,  as  it  has  risen  from  3,883  million  drachmae  to 
over  10,000  million  drachmae.  The  production  of  chemicals  in  1934  was  three 
times,  cement  five  times,  and  paper  six  times  greater  than  in  1924. 

Textiles  were  the  most  important  industrial  branch  in  1934,  accounting  for 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  industrial  production  for  the  year.  The 
most  advanced  groups  are  cotton  yarn  and  thread,  cotton  piece-goods,  woollens, 
silk  and  silk  goods,  oriental  carpets,  and  hosiery.  The  second  most  important 
branch  is  the  foodstuffs  industries,  chiefly  spirits,  products  of  the  milling 
industries,  denatured  alcohol,  beer,  sugar  and  its  products,  and  fecula.  Chemicals 
are  the  third  most  important  category,  the  main  products  being  soap,  oils  and 
essences,  chemical  fertilizers,  glassware,  pottery,  explosives,  colophane  and 
other  forest  products.  Other  industries  are  electrical  energy,  tanning,  paper, 
tobacco,  and  the  mechanical  and  metallurgical  works. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  agriculture,  particularly  cereals.  Greece 
has  since  1924  increased  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  by  50  per  cent, 
while  its  production  of  cereals  has  grown  by  150  per  cent,  greater  yields  per  acre 
having  been  obtained  by  selection. 


BELGIAN  MARKET  FOR  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  quintal  equals  220-46  pounds;   one  kilogram  equals  2-2046  pounds; 
one  centimetre  equals  0-3937  inch) 

Brussels,  November  10,  1935. — Belgium  is  a  large  consumer  of  packing  house 
products  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  the  domestic  production,  although  it  is 
quite  important  in  some  items,  is  not,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  There  are  less  than  2,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  Belgium,  and  the 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  beef  is  made  up  by  imports  both  of  foreign  cattle 
and  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef.  Butcher  horses  are  also  imported  in  fairly 
large  quantities  to  satisfy  an  important  demand  for  horsemeat.  On  the  other 
hand  the  supply  of  pork  is  plentiful;  exports  of  hogs  usually  exceed  imports, 
and  imports  of  pork  have  decreased  considerably  in  recent  years.  The  con- 
sumption of  lamb  and  mutton  is  relatively  unimportant,  and  although  sheep 
raising  is  not  highly  developed,  imports  of  both  sheep  and  mutton  are  quite 
small. 
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FRESH,  CHILLED  OR  FROZEN  MEAT 

Frozen  beef,  the  only  important  item  under  this  heading,  is  required  in 
the  usual  Continental  quality,  which  is  rather  low-grade  compared  to  Canadian 
standards.  Lean  beef  only  is  imported,  averaging  around  150  pounds  per 
quarter.  The  usual  wrapping  of  stockinette  covered  with  heavy  brown  hessian 
cloth  is  used.  Imports  in  1934  totalled  186,290  quintals  (188,090  in  1933),  of 
which  about  80  per  cent  came  from  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay,  the  remainder 
being  imported  from  Denmark  and  Brazil.  With  the  exception  of  74  cwt. 
shipped  in  1931,  Canada  has  not  sold  any  frozen  meat  to  Belgium  in  recent 
years.  The  reason  is  entirely  one  of  price  and  even  if  present  quota  restrictions 
were  removed,  Canadian  products  could  not  possibly  compete  with  those  from 
the  present  sources  of  supply. 

SALTED,  SMOKED,  AND  PICKLED  MEAT 

Belgium,  especially  in  the  years  following  the  war,  offered  a  good  market 
for  salt  pork.  Fat  backs,  rib  bellies,  clear  bellies  and  shoulders  were  imported 
in  large  quantities,  but  an  increase  in  the  local  production  has  caused  a  serious 
decline  in  this  trade.  The  application  of  quotas  and  import  licence  taxes  and, 
more  recently,  the  devaluation  of  Belgian  currency  have  served  to  accentuate 
this  trend,  and  imports  have  now  ceased. 

Imports  of  salted  and  smoked  meats  totalled  4,486  quintals  in  1934  (73,411 
in  1933) ,  of  which  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain  each  supplied  about  25 
per  cent,  while  the  United  States  accounted  for  only  about  6  per  cent.  In  the 
first  half  of  1935  total  imports  amounted  to  only  514  quintals.  There  is  no 
record  of  imports  of  salted  or  smoked  meat  from  Canada  since  1931,  when  very 
small  quantities  of  salted  meat  were  imported. 

OTHER  MEATS 

With  the  exception  of  special  items  for  the  luxury  trade  such  as  "  pate 
de  foie  gras,"  which  are  of  no  interest  to  Canada,  the  only  canned  meat 
imported  in  any  quantity  is  corned  beef.  Imports  have  been  reduced  consider- 
ably in  recent  years,  and  totalled  7,852  quintals  in  1934  compared  with  22,624 
quintals  in  1933.  In  the  former  year  Argentina  was  credited  with  60  per  cent, 
Holland  with  20  per  cent,  and  Uruguay  with  15  per  cent.  There  is  practically 
no  market  for  canned  tongue  and  similar  items  in  view  of  their  price.  Sausages 
were  previously  an  import  item,  but  quotas  and  high  prices  in  local  currency 
have  made  competition  impossible  and  this  trade  has  disappeared  almost  com- 
pletely. Local  branches  of  United  States  packing  firms,  which  previously 
imported  sausages  from  various  countries,  have  now  built  plants  to  manufacture 
them  locally. 

CASINGS  AND  OTHER  OFFALS 

Pork  casings  are  imported  almost  exclusively  at  the  present  time,  the 
demand  for  beef  middles  having  decreased  considerably.  This  is  not  due  to 
a  decrease  in  the  production  of  salami  and  similar  sausages,  which  on  the 
contrary  tends  to  increase  due  to  the  application  of  import  quotas,  but  rather 

to  the  fact  that  "  artificial  "  beef  middles  manufactured  with  pork  casings  have 
replaced  middles  to  a  great  extent.  This  product  is  found  more  satisfactory  due 
to  its  greater  uniformity.  It  is  manufactured  in  flat  widths  of  10  centimetres 
and  12  centimetres  and  in  lengths  of  40  centimetres. 

Beef  middles  are  used  in  all  widths,  but  mostly  in  2  inches  and  over.  They 
are  imported,  either  in  whole  lengths  or  in  stumps,  usually  60  centimetres.  Beef 
rounds  are  imported  in  small  quantities  and  mostly  in  widths  of  1J  inch  and 
over.   They  come  in  tierces  of  200  pounds.   There  is  no  market  for  scored  beef 
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middles  or  beef  bladders.  The  latter  were  used  to  a  great  extent  previously 
for  wrapping  hams  for  smoking,  one  packing  house  alone  using  about  5,000  per 
week,  but  methods  have  now  been  changed  and  bladders  are  no  longer  used. 

In  addition  to  hog  casings,  which  are  used  and  imported  in  large  quanti- 
ties, an  important  trade  has  developed  in  waste  ends  of  casings  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  middles.  Hog  casings  come  in  tierces  ranging  in 
weight  from  12^  kilos  to  200  kilos.  Wholesalers  buy  various  sized  tierces  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  their  sales,  and  sometimes  even  buy  from  importers 
in  packets  of  100  metres.  There  is  no  market  for  imported  hog  bungs,  the 
local  production  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  These  are  used  mostly 
for  liver  sausages,  of  which  the  consumption  has  decreased  considerably,  due 
to  the  high  price  of  liver. 

Fresh,  salted  and  dried  casings  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  7,282 
quintals  (7,598  in  1933),  chiefly  from  Holland  (30  per  cent),  the  United  States 
(22  per  cent),  France  (15  per  cent),  China  (8  per  cent),  and  Germany  (4  per 
cent).  Casings  have  been  imported  from  the  Dominion  in  increasing  quantities 
in  the  past  few  years.  Imports  of  this  commodity  from  Canada  are  not  shown 
separately  in  Belgian  import  statistics;  but  according  to  Canadian  figures, 
imports  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1934,  were  valued  at  $5,569  com- 
pared with  $2,110  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  $2,932  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1932.  It  is  believed  that  this  trade  could  be  increased, 
especially  in  hog  casings  and  waste  ends  of  hog  casings.  Exporters  interested 
in  this  market  are  invited  to  send  c.i.f.  prices  Antwerp  to  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels. 

LARD  AND  OTHER  FATS 

There  is  still  a  considerable  trade  in  animal  fats  both  for  human  con- 
sumption and  for  industrial  use,  but  imports  of  these  products  have  followed 
the  general  trend  and  are  much  lower  at  the  present  time  than  they  have  been 
for  a  number  of  years.  Pure  lard  is  the  most  important  item — 55,447  quintals 
in  1934  compared  with  93,870  quintals  in  1933.  The  United  States  and  Holland 
are  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  North  American  lard  is  admittedly  of  the 
highest  quality  and  commands  a  substantial  premium  in  price,  but  for  that 
reason  has  been  affected  to  a  greater  extent  than  cheaper  Dutch  lard  by  the 
reduction  in  purchasing  power  and  by  the  recent  devaluation  of  Belgian 
currency. 

The  consumption  of  oleo  oil  and  oleo  stock,  obtained  from  the  United 
States  and  Argentina,  has  been  affected  adversely  by  increased  prices,  and  the 
margarine  industry,  which  is  important  in  Belgium,  is  gradually  abandoning 
the  use  of  animal  fats  to  replace  them  with  less  satisfactory  but  cheaper 
vegetable  fats. 

The  consumption  of  waste  fats  for  industrial  purposes  has  decreased  in 
proportion  to  the  slowing  up  in  industrial  activity  and  consumption  is  now 
much  reduced. 

Lard  has  been  imported  from  Canada  from  time  to  time,  and  its  high 
quality  is  recognized.  Conditions  at  present,  however,  are  specially  unfavourable 
to  its  importation,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Canadian  producers  will  be  able 
to  take  advantage  for  some  time  to  come  of  the  quota  granted  to  Canada. 

MEAL  AND  OTHER  BY-PRODUCTS 

A  report  containing  full  information  on  the  market  for  meat  meal  and 
meat-and-bone  meal  in  Belgium  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1553  (November  4,  1933).  The  grades  of  South  American  meal 
which  seem  to  be  preferred  at  the  present  time  are  Camareina  (containing 
65  per  cent  protein),  and  frigora  (60  per  cent  protein). 
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Animal  hair  is  imported  to  a  certain  extent,  the  leading  item  being  horse 
hair,  but  the  market,  due  to  heavy  local  production,  is  very  competitive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  the  first  half  of  1935,  exports  of  raw  horse  hair  from 
Belgium  exceeded  imports  by  about  30  per  cent.  A  report  on  the  Belgium  market 
for  horse  hair  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No..  1653 
(October  5,  1935). 

CATTLE  HIDES 

There  is  a  highly  developed  leather  industry  in  Belgium  and  the  consumption 
of  hides  is  important.  The  number  of  hides  used  in  1934  is  estimated  in 
the  trade  to  have  been  around  1,500,000,  of  which  two-thirds  were  imported. 
At  one  time  North  American  packers'  hides  were  imported  in  fairly  large 
quantities,  but  these  have  now  disappeared  from  the  market,  which  is  shared 
equally  by  South  American  and  African  hides.  Total  imports  in  1934  amounted 
to  347,062  quintals  as  against  372,600  quintals  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Belgian  market  requires  chiefly  hides  of  steers,  cows  and  buffalo  and 
these  account  for  over  60  per  cent  of  total  imports.  Usual  weights  for  steers  are 
from  60  to  70  pounds  and  for  cows  from  40  to  60  pounds.  Calves  are  graded  as 
being  7  kilograms  and  under,  or  7  kilograms  and  over.  The  heavier  skins  are 
preferred.  There  is  no  market  for  heavily  branded  skins,  and  warbled  skins  sell 
at  a  discount  sometimes  as  high  as  20  per  cent.  Plata  and  other  South  American 
hides  are  shipped  for  the  most  part  wet-salted.  There  is  no  record  of  Canadian 
hides  having  been  imported  into  Belgium  in  recent  years.  The  demand  for 
packers'  hides  is  fairly  well  satisfied  by  the  domestic  production.  Importers 
state  that  the  preparation  of  South  American  hides  is  better  and  more  uniform 
than  that  of  North  American. 

Steer  and  cow  hides  would  have  the  best  chance  of  finding  a  market  in  this 
country.  Bull  hides  are  too  large,  especially  those  from  Canada;  there  is  a  too 
high  percentage  of  loss  in  the  head,  and  the  back  skin  is  too  thin.  Some  reliable 
local  importers  would  be  interested  in  receiving  offers  from  Canada  of  steer  and 
cow  hides  of  good  quality,  unbranded  or  lightly  branded,  and  as  free  as  possible 
from  knife-marks.   Prices  must  always  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

Meat  and  other  packing  house  products  are  imported  mostly  by  local  branches 
of  the  large  international  packing  companies.  There  is  a  relatively  small  number 
of  independent  importers  who  purchase  from  packers  abroad  not  affiliated  with 
these  companies.  For  the  latter,  payments  are  on  the  basis  of  cash  against 
documents.  Certain  by-products,  such  as  hides,  hair,  etc.,  are  imported  by 
specialized  firms. 

Information  respecting  rates  of  duty,  special  taxes,  quota  regulations,  and 
other  restrictions  on  the  inportation  of  packing  house  products  into  Belgium  may 
be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  DENMARK 
Items  of  Interest  to  Canada 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  practical  purposes  one  Danish  krone  is  equivalent  to  one  English  shilling,  one  hectolitre 
is  equal  to  22  gallons,  and  one  cubic  metre  is  35  cubic  feet) 

Oslo,  November  7,  1935. — In  the  report  on  "  Trade  and  Economic  Con- 
ditions in  Denmark  in  1934,"  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1632  (May  11,  1935),  there  was  given  certain  preliminary  information 
about  the  trade  of  Denmark  during  1934,  such  as  total  foreign  trade,  imports 
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by  groups,  and  imports  of  interest  to  Canada.  This  information  was  available 
from  the  preliminary  trade  returns  published  by  the  Danish  Department  of 

Statistics. 

The  detailed  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1934  have  recently  been  received, 
and  these  give  the  detailed  imports  and  show  countries  whence  shipped  to 
Denmark.  Of  the  items  included  in  these  detailed  statistics,  the  following  have 
been  selected  as  being  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  but  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison and  completeness  the  corresponding  figures  from  the  Canadian  statistics 
are  given,  where  possible.  The  lack  of  agreement  between  these  figures  is  usually 
explained  by  indirect  shipment.  The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  1933 
imports.  It  might  be  noted  that  of  Denmark's  total  imports  in  1934,  which 
were  valued  at  1,354-2  million  kroner,  Canada's  contribution  amounted  to  6-2 
million  kroner,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1933  being  1,265-8  "and  10  million 
kroner. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Salted  Salmon. — The  total  imports  of  salted  salmon  during  1934  amounted  to  358-5 
tons  (312-4),  the  largest  contributor  being  the  United  States,  which  shipped  271-7  tons 
(206-6),  while  60-8  tons  (65-2)  came  from  Greenland,  11-7  tons  (24-2)  from  Germany,  and 
about  half  a  ton  (3-2)  from  Canada.  The  Canadian  trade  returns  show  exports  of  pickled 
salmon  to  Denmark  amounting  to  1.514  cwts.  (448)  to  a  total  value  of  $21,075  ($5,043). 

Canned  salmon  imports  totalled  68-7  tons  (94-7),  of  which  44-1  tons  (32-1)  came  from 
Japan,  5-8  tons  (24-4)  from  Soviet  Russia,  4-5  tons  (5-8)  from  Canada,  4-4  tons  (24-4) 
from  Great  Britain,  3-7  tons  (4-6)  from  the  United  States,  and  3-1  tons  (1)  from  Germany. 
According  to  the  Canadian  figures,  Canada's  contribution  totalled  146  cwts.  (243)  valued  at 
$1,290  ($1,877). 

Canned  Lobster. — These  imports  decreased  considerably,  totalling  only  45-9  tons  in  1934 
as  compared  with  141-1  tons  in  the  previous  year.  About  half  of  these  imports  came  from 
Canada,  which  is  credited  with  22-7  tons  (61),  while  the  Union  of  South  Africa  shipped 
10-6  tons  (nil),  Great  Britain  10  tons  (71-2).  and  the  United  States  approximately  1  ton 
(8).  Canada's  contribution,  according  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  amounted  to  381  cwts. 
(1,406),  having  a  value  of  $20,838  ($62,907). 

Canned  sardines  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  491-4  tons  (507-4),  most  of 
which,  328-8  tons  (245-1),  came  from  Portugal.  Norway  shipped  66-3  tons  (140-8),  Spain 
46  tons  (81-1),  and  Canada  a  mere  fraction  of  a  ,ton  (nil). 

Canned  Anchovies  and  Small  Herring. — These  imports  totalled  115-8  tons  (132-8), 
practically  all  of  which  came  from  Sweden,  which  is  credited  with  102-4  tons  (108-3),  while 
smaller  quantities  are  credited  to  Norway  and  Soviet  Russia,  and  a  fraction  of  a  ton  (nil) 
to  Canada.  The  Canadian  trade  returns  specify  exports  to  Sweden  of  2  cwts.  (nil)  of  canned 
pilchards  valued  at  $23. 

Wheat  imports  increased  to  360,741-1  tons  (299,415-8),  France  being  credited  with 
113,763-2  tons  (nil),  the  United  States  with  58,725  tons  (41,495-9),  Germany  with  55,772-3 
tons  (151,011-5),  Argentina  with  40.522-3  tons  (44.948-1),  Canada  with  29,989-3  tons 
(45,035-7),  Belgium  with  20,086-4  tons  (2,101  -7),  Sweden  with  14,921  tons  (377-7),  Holland 
with  11,675-1  tons  (8,150-5),  and  Great  Britain  with  6,599-1  tons  (3.313).  The  Canadian 
figures  show  exports  to  Denmark  amounting  to  1,552,032  bushels  (2,144,229)  valued. at  $1,226,- 
719  ($1,312,115). 

R ye.— These  imports  decreased  from  286,937-2  tons  in  1933  to  182.737-5  tons  in  1934, 
of  which  66,558-3  tons  (68,876-6)  came  from  Poland  and  Danzig,  23,149-4  tons  (1,263-8) 
from  Sweden,  19,614-5  tons  (4,303-4)  from  Holland,  16.621-3  tons  (171,875-7)  from  Germany, 
12,575-4  tons  (119-9)  from  Latvia,  12,410-6  tons  (16,843-1)  from  Argentina,  436-5  tons 
(1,171-8)  from  the  United  States,  and  161-8  tons  (3,252-8)  from  Canada.  According  to  the 
Canadian  trade  returns,  Canada  shipped  21,427  bushels  (43,314)  of  rye  to  Denmark,  the 
total  value  of  which  was  $11,957  ($17,325). 

Wheat  Flour. — The  imports  of  wheat  flour  decreased  during  1934  to  21,040-4  tons  (35,- 
732-2),  the  largest  supplier  being  Great  Britain,  which  shipped  15,340-5  tons  (23.562),  while 
Canada  is  credited  with  4,406-1  tons  (8.076-3),  Germany  with  1,210-7  tons  (1,236-4),  and 
the  United  States  with  800-7  tons  (1,238-3).  The  Canadian  trade  figures  indicate  that 
Canada  supplied  61,605  barrels  (107,819)  valued  at  $223,324  ($379,037). 

Malted  barley  imports  totalled  257-1  tons  (269-9),  of  which  117-2  tons  (118-8)  came  from 
Czechoslovakia,  53-8  tons  (78-9)  from  Germany,  28-2  tons  (39-5)  from  Great  Britain,  23-1 
tons  (nil)  from  Norway,  15  tons  (nil)  from  France,  and  10  tons  (nil)  from  Canada.  The 
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Canadian  trade  returns  show  that  Canada  exported  1,222  bushels  (611)  of  malt  to  Denmark 
valued  at  $1,250  ($405).  While  prepared  cereal  foods  of  all  kinds  are  not  specified  in  the 
Danish  statistics,  the  Canadian  figures  indicate  exports  to  Denmark  of  such  products  to  a 
total  value  of  $4,056  ($12,797). 

Fresh  apples  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  4,890-7  tons,  a  considerable  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  7,833-1  tons  imported  in  the  previous  year.  Of  these  imports,  the 
United  States  contributed  2,532-9  tons  (3,035-8),  Great  Britain  878  tons  (2,720-1),  Australia 
779  tons  (548-4),  Germany  439-9  tons  (698-4),  and  Canada  200  tons  (43-5).  The  Canadian 
trade  figures  show  exports  to  Denmark  of  green  or  ripe  apples  amounting  to  9,397  barrels 
(13,383)  valued  at  $29,208  ($32,750). 

Miscellaneous  Dried  Fruits. — The  imports  of  mixed  dried  fruits  amounted  to  291  tons 
(568),  practically  all  of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  which  shipped  259-5  tons 
(368-7),  while  29-3  tons  (177-8)  are  credited  to  Great  Britain  and  1-8  tons  (11-8)  to  Canada. 
The  Canadian  trade  figures  indicate  that  Canada  shipped  70,000  pounds  (73,500)  of  dried 
apples  to  Denmark  with  a  total  value  of  $4,750  ($5,745).  Pickles,  sauces,  and  catsups  are 
also  mentioned  in  the  Canadian  returns  as  having  been  exported  to  Denmark  to  a  value  of 
$464  ($1,091). 

Sugar. — Imports  of  loaf  sugar  and  pulverized  sugar  over  98  per  cent  decreased  enor- 
mously, totalling  only  612-5  tons  (4,589-2),  practically  all  of  which  came  from  Czecho- 
slovakia, while  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  70-6  tons  (1,982-7),  Germany  with  14-4  tons 
(675-3),  and  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  almost  one  ton  each.  According  to  the 
Canadian  returns,  Canada  exported  to  Denmark  1,456  pounds  (914)  of  maple  sugar  valued 
at  $142  ($103) . 

Whisky. — The  imports  of  whisky  in  casks  totalled  2,9114  hectolitres  (3,034),  all  of  which 
came  from  Great  Britain  with  the  exception  of  3  hectolitres  (13)  which  are  credited  to 
Canada.  According  to  the  Canadian  figures,  Canada  contributed  684  proof  gallons  (510) 
valued  at  $2,189  ($1,727) . 

Neutral  lard  imports  aggregated  307-4  tons  (299-9),  of  which  the  United  States  supplied 
180  tons  (159-3),  Great  Britain  114-3  tons  (5-3),  Holland  11-4  tons  (128-4),  and  Canada  1-7 
tons  (nil). 

Slaughter-house  offals,  etc.,  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  37-4  tons  (16-8),  12-3 
tons  (9)  being  credited  to  Sweden,  7-1  tons  (nil)  to  Norway,  54  tons  (nil)  to  Lithuania, 
5-2  tons  (nil)  to  the  United  States,  4-3  tons  (0-8)  to  Germany,  and  2-1  tons  (nil)  to  Canada. 
While  the  Danish  statistics  make  no  mention  of  Canada  as  a  supplier  of  sausage  casings, 
the  Canadian  returns  show  exports  of  sausage  casings  to  Denmark  valued  at  $7,460  ($4,565). 

FEEDING  STUFFS  AND  SEEDS 

Fishmeal  imports  increased  to  1,713-8  tons  (1,371-7).  of  which  815-1  tons  (1,135-3)  came 
from  Norway,  429-1  tons  (1)  from  the  United  States,  310-9  tons  (146-1)  from  Iceland,  103-8 
tons  (45)  from  Great  Britain,  and  22-4  tons  (nil)  from  Canada. 

Red  Clover  Seeds. — These  imports  increased  from  1.652-6  tons  in  1933  to  2,130-2  tons 
in  1934,  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being  credited  to  Poland  and  Danzig,  which  shipped  1,507-6 
tons  (1,262-6),  while  231-7  tons  (28-3)  are  credited  to  Lithuania,  214-4  tons  (26-4)  to 
Latvia,  29-3  tons  (nil)  to  Great  Britain,  and  6-9  tons  (27-4)  to  Canada  or,  according  to 
the  Canadian  returns,  500  bushels  (388)  valued  at  $5,000  ($3,373). 

Alsike  clover  seeds  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  357-6  tons  (104-2),  of 
which  Latvia  supplied  205-1  tons  (63-2),  Sweden  97-3  tons  (102-5),  Lithuania  34-4  tons  (4), 
and  Canada  8-8  tons  (14-4),  while  the  Canadian  returns  show  exports  to  Denmark  amount- 
ing to  200  bushels  (815)  valued  at  $3;003  ($3,616). 

Lucerne  Seeds. — These  imports  showed  a  marked  increase,  totalling  416-7  tons  (100 -2), 
the  most  important  contributor  being  Hungary,  which  supplied  232-6  tons  (134-5),  while 
76-5  tons  (7)  came  from  Canada,  53-5  tons  (14)  from  the  United  States,  30  tons  (nil)  from 
Switzerland,  and  17-9  tons  (nil)  from  Austria.  The  Canadian  figures  specify  exports  to 
Denmark  of  alfalfa  clover  seeds  amounting  to  2,626  bushels  (257)  with  a  total  value  of 
$27,578  ($2,248). 

Flower  seeds  were  imported  to  a  weight  of  57-5  tons  (41-1),  of  which  20-6  tons  came 
from  Germany  (10-3),  8-1  tons  (1-1)  from  Hungary,  7-2  tons  (1-8)  from  Italy,  7-1  tons 
(5-4)  from  the  United  States,  7  tons  (15-4)  from  France,  and  a  mere  fraction  from  Canada. 
The  Canadian  returns  mention  exports  of  all  other  seeds  to  a  value  of  $96  ($1,653). 
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TEXTILES 

Socks  and  Stockings  of  Natural  Silk. — These  imports  totalled  2-5  tons  (2),  of  which 
Great  Britain  supplied  1  ton  (0-6),  Germany  0-7  ton  (0-2),  Czechoslovakia  0-5  ton  (0-4) , 
and  Canada  0-1  ton  (0-5)  or,  as  shown  in  the  Canadian  returns,  171  dozen  pairs  (1,100) 
valued  at  $1,451  ($9,425). 

Underclothes  of  Vegetable  Tissue. — These  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  152-7 
tons  (106-5),  Great  Britain  contributing  50-5  tons  (60-1),  Austria  36  tons  (9-3),  Germany 
33-1  tons  (25-9),  Czechoslovakia  18-9  tons  (4-8),  Canada  2-4  tons  (0-1),  and  the  United 
States  1-6  ton  (0-2).  Other  textile  items  specified  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns  are  the 
following:  cotton  duck,  18,961  yards  valued  at  $4,403;  other  cotton  fabrics,  1,722  yards 
valued  at  $415;  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  n.o.p.,  to  a  value  of  $219. 

RUBBER  AND  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

Batata  Belting. — This  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  79-9  tons  (89-7),  practically  all  of 
which,  69-3  tons  (69),  came  from  Great  Britain,  while  the  United  States  contributed  5-4 
tons  (2-2),  Austria  2-2  tons  (4-5),  Germany  2  tons  (2-7),  and  Canada  0-2  ton  (0-8).  The 
Canadian  trade  returns  mention  exports  of  belting  of  rubber  amounting  to  28,932  pounds 
(32,810)  valued  at  $7,005  ($7,192). 

Rubber  Raincoats  and  Oilskins. — These  imports  totalled  73-4  tons  in  1934,  while  they 
are  not  specified  in  the  1933  statistics.  Practically  all  these  raincoats  came  from  Great 
Britain,  which  shipped  71-7  tons.  The  value  of  these  imports  from  Canada,  according  to  the 
Canadian  returns,  amounted  to  $3,473  ($2,806). 

Rubber  Boo ts .—Imports  totalled  225-3  tons  (483-2),  of  which  144-9  tons  (143-8)  came 
from  Great  Britain,  30-4  tons  (40-4)  from  Japan,  27-3  tons  (101-2)  from  Sweden,  5-9  tons 
(56-1)  from  the  United  States,  and  2-2  tons  (38-1)  from  Canada.  According  to  the  Cana- 
dian figures,  Canada  shipped  5.949  pairs  (48.489)  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  to  Denmark 
having  a  total  value  of  $6,259  ($55,972).  The  Canadian  returns  also  show  exports  of  canvas 
shoes  with  rubber  soles  to  a  value  of  $425  ($30) ;  heels  of  rubber,  9,648  pairs  (91,648)  to 
a  value  of  $263  ($3,436);  and  rubber  hose  to  a  value  of  $1,315  ($728). 

Automobile  Tires. — These  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  2,179-1  tons 
(2,038-3),  of  which  Great  Britain  contributed  1,581-6  tons  (1,294-8),  the  United  States  305-3 
tons  (285-7),  Germany  115-6  tons  (78-7),  and  Canada  1-6  ton  (1-6).  According  to  the 
Canadian  trade  returns.  Canada  shipped  15,812  pneumatic  tire  casings  (1.962)  to  Denmark 
valued  at  $120,070  ($12,935). 

Inner  Tubes  for  Automobiles  and  Motor  Cycles. — These  imports  increased  to  140-1  tons 
(120-8),  and  were  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  which  is  credited  with  107-2  tons  (75-7).  while 
20-3  tons  (21-7)  are  credited  to  the  United  States,  3-3  tons  (5-8)  to  Germany,  3-3  tons  (1) 
to  Italy,  and  0-2  ton  (0-3)  to  the  Dominion,  the  Canadian  figures  specifying  Canada's  con- 
tribution as  being  14,180  inner  tubes  (1,537)  valued  at  $10,924  ($1,093). 

Other  rubber  goods  were  imported  to  a  total  of  614-1  tons  (1,025-6),  the  chief 
supplier  being  Great  Britain,  which  is  credited  with  345-6  tons  (457-4).  while  113-4  tons 
(153-1)  came  from  Germany,  49-4  tons  (138)  from  the  United  States,  41-8  tons  (88-5)  from 
Sweden,  and  0-1  ton  (1-2)  from  Canada.  According  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  Canada's 
contribution  was  valued  at  $2,950  ($3,392). 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 

Patent  Leather. — Imports  increased  to  57-3  tons  (33-3),  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being 
credited  to  the  United  States,  which  supplied  37-7  tons  (18-5),  8-9  tons  (0-7)  coming  from 
Great  Britain,  7  tons  (8-8)  from  Germany,  and  1-3  ton  (3-31  from  Canada. 

Dyed  Leather. — Imports  aggregated  549-6  tons  (544-6),  the  majority  being  divided 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  which  are  credited  with  246-3  tons  (288-1)  and  182-9 
tons  (117-1)  respectively.  Sweden  supplied  47-5  tons  (38-4),  the  United  States  45-7  tons 
(70-2),  and  Canada  1-3  ton  (3-4).  The  Canadian  returns  show  exports  of  upper  leather 
of  all  kinds  to  a  total  value  of  $17,009  ($23,156). 

Sole  Leather. — The  imports  of  bark-tanned  sole  leather  in  bends  decreased  to  123  tons 
(169-2),  of  which  Germany  is  credited  with  62  tons  (77-2),  Great  Britain  with  26  tons 
(22-6),  Sweden  with  8-9  tons  (20-1).  Austria  with  7-4  tons  (16-5),  the  United  States  with 
1-4  ton  (0-5)  and  Canada  with  0-7  ton  (nil). 

Other  Undyed  Leather. — Imports  were  to  the  extent  of  190-9  tons  (222-5),  of  which 
86-7  tons  (95-8)  came  from  France,  68-1  tons  (56-4)  from  Great  Britain.  18-7  tons  (27-6) 
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from  Germany.  7-2  tons  (27-5)  from  Belgium,  6-6  tons  (11-8)  from  Sweden.  1-8  ton  (1-7) 
from  the  United  States,  and  approximately  1  ton  (nil)  from  Canada.  The  Canadian  figures 
mention  exports  of  all  other  leather  n.o.p.  as  having  a  value  of  only  $37. 

Hogs'  Hair  and  Hogs'  Hair  Brushes. — The  imports  of  these  articles  increased  to  253-6 
tons  (156-8),  Great  Britain  supplying  60-9  tons  (57-5),  Sweden  103-7  tons  (16-1),  Germany 
32-8  tons  (41-1),  the  United  States  30-9  tons  (24-6),  China  10  tons  (3),  and  Canada  2-5 
tons  (nil).  The  value  of  Canada's  exports  of  hair  to  Denmark,  according  to  the  Canadian 
returns,  amounted  to  Si, 344. 

WOOD  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

Sawn  Timber  of  Pine  and  Fur. — These  increased  from  654,318  cubic  metres  in  1933  to 
803.757  cubic  metres  in  1934.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  was  divided  between  Sweden  and 
Finland,  which  supplied  417120  cubic  metres  (340,988)  and  288,552  cubic  metres  (208,755) 
respectively.  Smaller  amounts  are  credited  to  Soviet  Russia,  Poland  and  Danzig,  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  and  461  cubic  metres  (500)  to  Canada.  The  Canadian  trade  returns 
show  exports  to  Denmark  of  planks  and  boards  of  spruce  valued  at  $226  ($486),  and  of  other 
saw-mill  and  planing-mill  products  valued  at  $941  ($1,285). 

Plywood  imports  increased  to  14,080-2  tons  (10,653-3),  of  which  Finland  supplied  7,094-3 
tons  (5,033-2),  Great  Britain  2.802-1  tons  (2,229-6),  the  United  States  1,249-5  tons  (614-9), 
Soviet  Russia  901-8  tons  (612-5),  Poland  and  Danzig  756  tons  (423),  Sweden  542-6  tons 
(774-9),  and  Canada  116-5  tons  (50-1). 

Other  Roughly  Manufactured  Woodenware. — Imports  weighed  408  tons  (381-2),  164-1 
tons  (143-4)  coming  from  Sweden,  115-4  tons  (123-4)  from  Germany,  49-1  tons  (55-3)  from 
the  United  States,  38  tons  (22-4)  from  Great  Britain,  15-3  tons  (6-5)  from  Czechoslovakia, 
and  3-3  tons  (5-7)  from  Canada. 

Other  Manufactures  of  Wood,  other  than  of  oak  or  other  finer  types  of  wood. — 
These  were  imported  to  a  weight  of  199-2  tons  (205).  Sweden  supplying  9'8-2  tons  (76-8), 
Germany  71-2  tons  (84-4),  Great  Britain  10-3  tons  (10-9),  the  United  States  1-4  ton  (1-7), 
and  Canada  0-2  ton  (nil).  The  Canadian  returns  show  exports  to  Denmark  of  all  other 
manufactures  of  wood,  n.o.p.,  to  a  value  of  $113  ($804). 

DYES,  DRUGS,  AND  CHEMICALS 

Earthen  Dyes. — Imports  were  to  an  aggregate  of  2,063-8  tons  (2,003-1),  over  half  of 
which  came  from  Germany,  while  517-3  tons  (489-9)  are  credited  to  France,  243-1  tons 
(310-9)  to  Great  Britain,  113-5  tons  (103-5)  to  Spain,  6-6  tons  (2)  to  the  United  States  and 
1-1  ton  (nil)  to  Canada.  The  Canadian  returns  specify  exports  of  mineral  pigments,  iron 
oxides,  ochres,  etc.,  amounting  to  23  cwts.  (25)  ancl  valued  at  $91  ($99). 

Drugs  of  Vegetable  Origin. — These  imports  totalled  231  tons  (242-6),  Germany  con- 
tributing 79-1  tons  (91-6).  Italy  39-5  tons  (40-7).  Hungary  32  tons  (27-5),  Great  Britain 
31-7  tons  (20),  the  United  States  11-2  tons  (2-5),  and  Canada  5-4  tons  (7-5).  According 
to  the  Canadian  returns.  Canada  exported  16,110  pounds  (19,171)  of  senega  root  to  Den- 
mark valued  at  $4,573  ($7,392). 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Preparations,  other  than  those  particularly  specified  in  the 
Danish  statistics. — These  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  1,517  tons  (2,127-8),  837-9  tons 
(898-8)  coming  from  Germany,  237-8  tons  (343-9)  from  Great  Britain,  236-6  tons  (158-6) 
from  Sweden.  56-7  tons  (91-8)  from  the  United  States,  and  2  tons  (2-1)  from  Canada.  The 
Canadian  trade  figures  show  exports  to  Denmark  of  other  non-metallic  minerals  and  products 
valued  at  $5,450,  and  of  all  other  drugs,  dyes,  and  chemicals,  n.o.p.,  to  a  value  of  $40. 

METALS  AND  METAL  PRODUCTS 

While  the  Danish  statistics  show  no  imports  of  metals  as  coming  from  Canada,  the 
Canadian  trade  returns  specify  the  following  metal  exports  to  Denmark  during  1934:  20,921 
cwts.  (16.067)  of  copper  in  ingots,  bars,  cakes,  slabs,  and  billets  to  a  value  of  $150,710  ($115,- 
532) ;  8.979  cwts.  (22.574)  of  copper  in  rods,  strips,  sheets,  plates,  and  tubing  to  a  value  of 
$66,658  ($175,228);  11201  cwts  (35.840)  of  lead  in  pigs,  refined  lead,  etc.,  to  a  value  of 
$22,626  ($55,149);  and  1,120  cwts.  (1,792)  of  spelter  zinc  valued  at  $3,943  ($3,585). 

Needle-makers'  goods  are  shown  as  having  been  imported  to  the  extent  of  68-8  tons 
(74-9).  of  which  34-3  tons  (43-8)  came  from  Great  Britain,  22-5  tons  (25)  from  Germany, 
10  tons  (4-1)  from  Sweden,  and  0-1  ton  (nil)  from  Canada.  The  Canadian  returns  show 
exports  to  Denmark  of  bolts  and  nuts  of  iron  and  steel  to  a  value  of  $185  ($87),  and  of 
hardware,  n.o.p.,  to  a  value  of  $108. 
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TOOLS,   MACHINERY,   APPARATUS   AND   PARTS  THEREFOR 

Cultivators. — White  these  are  not  specified  in  the  1933  statistics,  the  imports  totalled 
96-8  tons  in  1934.  Most  of  these  cultivators  came  from  Germany,  which  is  credited  with 
75  tons,  while  12-1  tons  came  from  Canada.  6  tons  from  Sweden,  2-5  tons  from  Great 
Britain,  and  1-1  ton  from  Norway.  The  Canadian  returns  show  exports  of  10  cultivators 
to  a  total  value  of  $1,715. 

Horse  Rakes. — These  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  of  66-9  tons  in  1934,  not  being 
specified  in  the  1933  statistics.  Of  these  imports  the  United  States  contributed  23-9  tons, 
Sweden  23-1  tons,  Germany  19-2  tons,  and  Canada  0-7  ton. 

Automatic  Binders. — These  are  specified  in  the  1934  statistics,  but  are  combined  with 
reaping  and  mowing  machines  in  the  figures  for  1933.  The  total  imports  of  binders  in  1934 
amounted  to  832-4  tons,  over  half  of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  which  supplied 
423-9  tons,  while  128-4  tons  came  from  Germany.  110-8  tons  from  Canada,  67  tons  from 
Great  Britain,  and  44-4  tons  from  Sweden.  According  to  the  Canadian  returns,  Canada 
shipped  150  (56)  harvesters  and  binders  to  Denmark  to  a  total  value  of  824,029  ($8,757). 

Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines. — These  imports  totalled  925-9  tons  (740),  the  1933 
figures  in  parentheses  including  binders.  The  largest  contributor  of  reaping  and  mowing 
machines  was  the  United  States,  which  shipped  415  tons  (444-5),  while  194-2  tons  (28-7) 
came  from  Sweden,  117  tons  (890  from  Germany,  84-8  tons  (30-4)  from  France,  43-2  tons 
(56)  from  Canada,  36-6  tons  (41-5)  from  Soviet  Russia,  and  34-5  tons  (42-8)  from  Great 
Britain.  The  Canadian  returns  indicate  that  Canada  shipped  136  mowing  machines  (83)  to 
Denmark,  the  total  value  of  these  being  $6,449  ($4,101). 

Parts  for  Ploughs. — These  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  82-7  tons  (94-3),  the  1933 
figures  in  parentheses  also  including  ploughs.  Of  the  imports,  33-5  tons  (15)  came  from  Ger- 
many, 22-6  tons  (36-2)  from  Sweden,  14  tons  (41-7)  from  the  United  States,  11-3  tons 
(1-2)  from  Belgium,  and  0-6  ton  (nil)  from  Canada.  The  Canadian  returns  specify  exports 
of  parts  of  farm  implements  and  machines,  n.o.p.,  to  a  value  of  $6,347  ($837). 

Apparatus,  Tools,  Parts  for  Instruments,  etc. — Imports  weighed  568-1  tons  (383-6),  of 
which  Germany  contributed  264-9  tons  (155-9),  Great  Britain  218-5  tons  (132-3),  Sweden 
61-1  tons  (79-2),  the  United  States  5  tons  (6-2),  and  Canada  1-1  ton  (0-4).  The  Canadian 
trade  returns  show  exports  of  machinery  and  parts  n.o.p.,  to  a  value  of  $1,692  ($8,096). 

Combustion  Engines,  n.o.p. — These  imports  totalled  414-2  tons  (272-8),  of  which  149-6 
tons  (51-8)  came  from  the  United  States.  77-5  tons  (71-3)  from  Germany,  61-7  tons  (36-5) 
from  Great  Britain,  56-6  tons  (51-6)  from  Sweden,  54-5  tons  (60-9)  from  France,  and  8-9 
tons  (nil)  from  Canada. 

Duplicators  and  Other  Office  Machines. — These  were  imported  to  a  total  of  28-8  tons 
(20-1),  Great  Britain  being  credited  with  11-3  tons  (5).  Germany  with  10-3  tons  (8-4),  the 
United  States  with  5-5  tons  (6-4),  and  Canada  with  0-2  ton  (nil). 

Other  items  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Canadian  returns  as  having  been  exported  to 
Denmark,  but  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Danish  statistics  as  having  come  from  Canada, 
are  the  following:  two  freight  automobiles  valued  at  $1,037,  parts  of  automobiles  to  a  value 
of  $859  ($324),  brass  valves  to  a  value  of  $2,237  ($3,604),  and  spark  plugs,  magnetos,  and 
other  ignition  apparatus  to  a  total  value  of  $10,094. 

As  the  above  import  statistics,  as  published  by  the  Danish  Department  of 
Statistics,  are  based,  not  on  the  countries  of  origin,  but  on  the  countries  from 
which  the  goods  are  shipped  direct  to  Danish  ports,  they  cannot  be  taken  as 
entirely  accurate  in  so  far  as  any  particular  country  is  concerned.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  wheat,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
imports  stated  as  coming  from  the  United  States  are  undoubtedly  of  Canadian 
origin. 

ITALIAN  PAYMENTS  BLOCKED 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  cabled  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  on  November  27  as  follows: — 

"  The  Italian  Government  decrees  all  payments  for  goods  from  countries 
adopting  all  sanctions  to  be  converted  into  blocked  accounts  without  interest 
as  reprisal  for  the  Geneva  (Switzerland)  Co-ordinating  Committee  ruling  of 
the  same  kind.  According  to  the  British  Embassy  this  includes  outstanding 
payments  relating  to  goods  already  imported." 
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WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Wheat 

Tokyo,  October  25,  1935. — The  wheat  market  in  Japan,  being  favoured  with 
an  advance  in  foreign  wheat  exchanges  in  sympathy  with  an  increase  of  rice 
quotations,  showed  a  steady  monthly  advance  for  the  third  quarter  of  this  year 
as  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  market  has, 
however,  been  showing  a  weak  tone  on  account  of  a  decline  of  foreign  wheat 
quotations  and  a  bear  market  for  rice,  due  to  recent  sales  of  Government  stocks. 
The  following  index  number  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  for  the  average  monthly 
wholesale  price  in  Tokyo  for  wheat  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year  showed  a  remarkable  increase: — 

Index  Number  of  Wheat 

1934     1935  1934  1935 

January   181       183  June   180  172 

February   186       201  July   159  175 

March   186       206  August   167  202 

April   185       203  September   174  232 

May   184  193 

Base,  October,  1900  =  100. 

According  to  the  following  quotations  based  upon  the  Diamond,  an 
economic  review,  local  wheat  showed  a  remarkable  advance  over  last  year. 
Quotations  for  September,  1935,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year  were  up  by  40  per  cent,  showing  an  increase  of  8  yen  per  100  kin 
(132  pounds).  It  is,  however,  expected  that  as  a  shortage  of  Canadian  wheat 
due  to  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  surtax  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  local 
wheat  prices,  this  will  serve  to  stimulate  imports  of  foreign  wheat  if  prices  are 
maintained. 


1934  1935 


Local  Improved  No.  3  Wheat — 

July  

August  

September  

American  Western  White  Walla  No.  2- 

July  

August  

September  

Canadian  Northern  No.  3 — 

July  

August  

September  

Australian  Wheat — 

July  

August  

September  


High 

Low 

High 

Low 

In  Yen  per  100  Kin  (132  Lbs.) 

5.85 

5.25 

6 

45 

5.40 

5.85 

5.30 

7 

30 

6.30 

6.20 

5.90 

8 

70 

7.20 

5.77 

5.28 

6 

34 

5.60 

7.02 

6.42 

6 

40 

6.10 

6 

80 

6.10 

6.96 

5.82 

6 

52 

6.06 

7.62 

6.61 

6 

62 

6.17 

6.77 

6.59 

7 

49 

6.17 

5.71 

5.11 

5 

78 

5.04 

6.61 

5.85 

5 

84 

5.56 

6.05 

5.60 

6 

86 

5.79 

1935 

Oct.  5 

Oct.  15 

8 

60 

8.40 

7 

00 

7.21 

7 

62 

7.33 

7 

02 

6.75 

Local  wheat  

American  wheat  

Canadian  wheat  

Australian  wheat  

Quotations  for  foreign  wheat  arc  c.i.f. 

Judging  from  these  figures,  possibilities  of  an  increase  in  the  sales  of  foreign 
wheat  would  appear  to  exist  in  view  of  the  considerably  wide  margin  of  prices 
between  local  and  foreign  wheat. 

Japan's  final  grain  crop  returns,  including  Hokkaido,  amounted  this  year 
to  47,919,537  bushels  in  wheat,  36,148,470  bushels  in  barley,  and  32,848,934 
bushels  in  rye.  This  year's  yield  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  showed 
an  increase  of  2-2  per  cent  in  wheat,  7-2  per  cent  in  barley,  and  7-5  per  cent  in 
rye  and,  if  compared  with  the  last  five-years'  average  crop,  an  increase  of  32-4 
per  cent  in  wheat,  1-9  per  cent  in  barley,  and  8  per  cent  in  rye. 
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IMPORTS 

Although  imports  of  wheat  for  the  three-quarters  period  of  this  year  as 
compared  with  the  similar  period  of  last  year  showed  a  reduction  of  4  per  cent 
in  quantity,  there  was  an  increase  of  14-4  per  cent  in  value.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due,  as  already  stated,  to  an  advance  in  wheat  quotations.  According  to  coun- 
tries of  origin,  Australia  takes  the  lead,  followed  by  Canada  and  Argentina. 
The  remarkable  increases  in  imports  from  Australia  and  Argentina  are  due  to 
active  purchases  in  replacement  of  American  wheat.  Imports  from  Canada, 
though  reduced  by  15-4  per  cent  in  quantity,  have  increased  by  2-5  per  cent  in 
value. 


Imports  of  Wheat,  January  to  September 


Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Quantity  (Short  Ton)—  1935  1934    Inc.  or  Dec.      Yen  Yen     Inc.  or  Dec. 

Australia   285,171  167,807    +  69.9    23,537.804  11.839,132    +  98.8 

Canada   58,198  68.800    -  15.4      6.257,767  6.105,071    +  2.5 

Argentina   26,103  7,874    +231.5     2,091.381  547,913  +281.7 

United  States   408  141,979    —  99.7         37,090  9,469.960    —  99.6 

China   198  1,091    -  81.9          16.500  86,369    -  80.9 

Other   2,198  67    +32  times    217,219  7.224    +25  times 


Total   372,276    387,618    -    4.0    32,157.761    28,055,669    +  14.4 


Wheat  Flour 

The  wheat  flour  market,  at  the  time  of  dissolution  of  the  cartel  in  June,  was 
expected  to  decline  considerably  on  account  of  possible  free  competition  among 
millers.  The  situation  since  then,  however,  has  been  entirely  changed.  Wheat 
quotations  have  advanced,  as  already  stated,  and  this  increase  has  had  an  effect 
upon  wheat  flour.  The  recent  weak  tone  of  the  wheat  market,  however,  has 
resulted  in  a  fall  of  wheat  flour  quotations,  as  shown  in  the  Diamond. 

Spot  Quotations  on  Wheat  Flour  (Standard) 

1935  1934 
High      Low      High  Low 
In  Yen  per  Sack  of  49  Lbs. 

July   3.27       2.88       3.20  2.75 

August   3.18       2.89       3.60  3.12 

September   3.25       3.10       4.25  3.60 

Exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  showed  an  increase  of  31-8 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  47-7  per  cent  in  value.  This  increase  is  principally 
credited  to  Manchukuo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  China. 


Exports  of  Wheat  Flour 

1935  1934 

Sacks  of     Sacks  of    Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

49-Lbs.       49  Lbs.  Inc.  or  Dec.     Yen  Yen     Inc.  or  Dec. 


Kwantung  Province  ..  5,253,970  5,367,654  -    2.1  13.127,334  12,165.541  +  7.9 

Manchukuo   4.278,879  2,237,455  +  91.2  11,064,143  5,058,029  +118.7 

Philippine  Islands.    ..  265.178  111,100  +138.7  675,421  270,689  +149.5 

China   77,139  30,075  +113.8  216,244  82,372  +162.5 

Dutch  East  Indies   ..  12.644  20,231  -  37.5  29,580  45.423  -  34.9 

Straits  Settlements   ..  7,968  5,478  +  45.4  18.800  14,100  +  33.3 

Other   485,816  101,695  +377.7  1,254.726  227.001  +452.7 


Total   10,381,594    7,879,688    +  31.8    26,386,248    17,863,155    +  47.7 


Imports  of  wheat  flour  from  January  to  September  of  this  year  amounted 
to  179,607  sacks  valued  at  275,310  yen  as  against  27,780  sacks  valued  at  84,154 
yen  for  the  similar  period  of  last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  188-6  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  227-2  per  cent  in  value.  Although  countries  of  origin  are  not 
available,  it  is  believed  that  the  greater  part  is  coming  from  Canada. 
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CANNED   SALMON  SALES  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  writes  under 
date  of  November  15,  that  although  Cuba  has  a  population  of  over  4,000,000 
inhabitants,  articles  of  diet  consumed  by  the  majority  are  of  the  simplest,  rice, 
beans,  fruit  and  fish  being  the  most  important  items.  This  situation  is  largely 
due  to  the  very  low  purchasing  power  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Local  waters  abound  with  fish,  which  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable 
prices,  while  the  various  types  of  salted  fish  which  have  been  imported  for  many 
years,  mainly  from  Canada  and  Norway,  are  widely  sold.  These  factors,  coupled 
with  the  lack  of  taste  for  canned  fish,  militate  against  greater  importations.  This 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  imports  of  canned  salmon  and  salmon  paste,  which 
during  the  years  1931  to  1934  inclusive  were  as  follows:  1931,  $6,312;  1932,  $3,206; 
1933,  $2,695;  and  1934,  $5,242.  Imports  are  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States,  which  is  accorded  tariff  and  other  preferences  on  this  product.  Japan  was 
credited  with  imports  valued  at  $872  in  1934  and  $370  in  1933.  The  last  ship- 
ments made  by  Canada  were  in  1932,  when  these  were  valued  at  $194. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba;  Mr. 
H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  are  visiting  the  principal 
industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.   Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  McColl 

London  Dec.  13  Hamilton  Dec.  17 

Brantford  Dec.  14  Toronto  and  district  . .  . .  Dec.  18  to  24 

Gnelph  Dec.  16 

Mr.  Poussette 


Toronto  Dec.  9  to  13 

Hamilton  Dec.  16  and  17 

Kitchener  Dec.  18  to  20 

Sarnia  and  Watford  . .  . .  Dec.  23 


Brantford  Dec.  27 

Simcoe  Dec.  28 

London  Dec.  30  and  31 

Border  Cities  Jan.  2  and  3 


Mr.  Langley 

Saint  John  Dec.  11  Charlottetown  Dec.  18 

Halifax  and  Dartmouth. ., Dec.  12  and  13         Summerside  Dec.  19 

Sydney  Dec.  16  Fredericton  Dec.  21 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association;  and  for  the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board  of 
Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS 

I 

Canadian  Prohibition  of  Exports  of  Certain  Arms,  Munitions,  and 
Implements  of  War  to  Italy  and  Italian  Possessions 

By  a  Proclamation  of  October  31,  1935  (P.C.  3461),  the  exportation  from 
Canada,  re-exportation  or  transit  to  Italy  or  any  Italian  possession  of  the 
arms,  munitions  and  implements  of  war  hereunder  mentioned  are  prohibited  on 
account  of  a  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  respect  to  the  conflict 
between  Italy  and  Ethiopia. 

Category  I — 

(1)  Rifles  and  carbines  and  their  barrels. 

(2)  Machine  guns,  automatic  rifles  and  machine  pistols  of  all  calibres 
and  their  barrels. 
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(3)  Guns,  howitzers  and  mortars  of  all  calibres,  their  mountings, 
barrels  and  recoil  mechanisms. 

(4)  Ammunition  for  the  arms  enumerated  under  1  and  2  above,  rilled 
and  unfilled  projectiles  for  the  arms  enumerated  under  3  above, 
and  prepared  propellant  charges  for  these  arms. 

(5)  Grenades,  bombs,  torpedoes  and  mines,  rilled  or  unfilled  and 
apparatus  for  their  use  or  discharge. 

(6)  Tanks,  armoured  vehicles  and  armoured  trains. 
Armour  of  all  kinds. 

Category  II — 

(1)  Vessels  of  war  of  all  kinds  including  aircraft  carriers  and  sub- 
marines. 

Category  III — 

(1)  Aircraft,  assembled  or  dismantled,  both  heavier  and  lighter  than 
air,  and  their  propellers  or  air  screws,  fuselages,  aerial  gun  mounts 
and  frames,  hulls,  tail  units  and  undercarriage  units. 

(2)  Aircraft  engines. 

Category  IV — 

(1)  Revolvers  and  automatic  pistols  of  a  weight  in  excess  of  1  pound 
6  ounces  (630  grammes)  and  ammunition  therefor. 

Category  V — 

(1)  Flame  throwers  and  all  other  projectors  used  for  chemical  or 
incendiary  warfare. 

(2)  Mustard  gas,  lewisite,  ethyldichlorarsine,  methyldichlorarsine,  and 
all  other  products  destined  for  chemical  or  incendiary  warfare. 

(3)  Powder  for  war  purposes  and  explosives. 

II 

Canadian  Prohibition  of  Italian  Imports,  Certain  Exports,  and  Credit  to 

Italy 

By  a  Proclamation  of  November  15,  1935  (P.C.  3594),  Canada  prohibits 
the  importation  of  certain  commodities  from  Italy;  the  export  of  certain  com- 
modities, and  the  extension  of  credit  to  that  country  as  hereunder  mentioned 
on  account  of  a  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  respect  to  the  conflict 
between  Italy  and  Ethiopia. 

Article  1 
prohibition  of  italian  imports 

(1)  On  and  after  such  date  as  the  Minister  of  National  Revenue,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Minister,  may  appoint,  no  goods  consigned  from,  or 
grown,  produced  or  manufactured  in  Italian  territory,  shall  be  imported  into 
Canada,  except  gold  or  silver  bullion  or  coin: 

Provided  that,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Minister  may  impose  for 
securing  that  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  not  evaded,  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply — 

(a)  to  goods  which  had  before  the  date  aforesaid  left  the  place  from  which 
they  were  last  consigned;  or 

(b)  to  goods  imported  for  exportation  after  transit  through  Canada  or  by 
way  of  trans-shipment. 
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(2)  Goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  by  this  Article  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Customs  Tariff  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  were  included 
among  the  goods  enumerated  and  described  in  Schedule  C  thereof,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Customs  Tariff  shall  apply  accordingly. 

(3)  If  at  any  time  a  question  arises  under  this  Article  whether  any  goods 
alleged  to  have  been  consigned  from  any  country  other  than  Italian  territory 
were  so  consigned  or  were  not  grown,  produced  or  manufactured  in  Italian  terri- 
tory, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Minister  to  require  the  importer  to  furnish  to 
him  in  such  form  as  he  may  direct,  proof  in  respect  of  the  country  from  which 
the  goods  were  consigned  and  in  which  the  goods  were  grown,  produced  or  manu- 
factured, and,  unless  proof  is  furnished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  that 
the  goods  were  consigned  from,  and  grown,  produced  or  manufactured  in  some 
country  other  than  Italian  territory,  the  goods  shall  be  deemed  to  be  goods  con- 
signed from,  or  grown,  produced  or  manufactured  in  Italian  territory. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Article — 

(a)  goods  which  have  been  grown  or  produced  in  Italian  territory  and  have 
been  subjected  to  some  process  in  some  other  country  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  goods  grown  or  produced,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  Italian  terri- 
tory, unless  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  that  twenty- 
five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  when  they 
left  the  place  from  which  they  were  last  consigned  is  attributable  to  a 
process  undergone  since  the  goods  last  left  Italian  territory;  and 

(6)  goods  which  have  been  manufactured  partly  in  Italian  territory  and 
partly  in  some  other  country  shall  be  deemed  to  be  manufactured  in 
Italian  territory,  unless  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister 
that  twenty-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time 
aforesaid  is  attributable  to  processes  of  manufacture  undergone  since 
the  goods  last  left  Italian  territory. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Article,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  evasion  of 
its  provisions,  the  Minister  may  require  such  Certificates  of  Origin  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  be  furnished  in  respect  to  the  importation  of  goods  into  Canada 
(other  than  gold  or  silver  bullion  and  coins,  newspapers,  periodicals,  printed 
books  and  printed  music,  maps  and  hydrographic  charts)  which  are  consigned 
from  countries  contiguous  to  or  readily  accessible  from  Italy,  which  have  not 
undertaken  to  impose  similar  prohibitions  on  importations  of  Italian  goods, 
namely,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland  (including  Liechtenstein)  and 
Albania.  In  such  event,  such  goods  imported  without  Certificates  of  Origin 
shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister,  be  deemed  to  be  goods  of  Italian  origin 
and  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

Article  2 

prohibition  of  certain  exports  to  italy 

(1)  On  and  after  such  date  as  the  Minister  may  by  order  appoint,  the 
exportation  to  Italian  territory  of  goods  of  any  of  the  descriptions  set  out  in 
the  schedule  to  this  Order  shall  be  and  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Provided  that,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Minister  may  impose  for 
securing  that  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  not  evaded,  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  goods  of  any  of  the  descriptions  set  out  in  the  said  schedule, 
which  are  exported  after  transit  through  Canada,  or  by  way  of  trans-shipment, 

(2)  No  goods  the  exportation,  re-exportation  or  transit  to  Italy  or  any 
Italian  possession,  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this  Article  or  by  the  provisions  of 
an  Order  of  His  Excellency  the  Administrator  in  Council,  P.C.  3461  dated  the 
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31st  day  of  October,  1935,  shall  at  any  port  or  place  in  Canada  be  shipped  or 
delivered  as  stores  on  a  vessel  or  aircraft  proceeding  to  Italian  territory,  unless 
the  Minister  is  satisfied  that  the  goods  are  required  for  use  or  consumption  on 
that  vessel  or  aircraft. 

(3)  The  exporter  of  any  goods  which  at  the  time  of  the  exportation  thereof 
were  prohibited  by  this  article  or  by  the  provisions  of  the  said  Order  in  Council 
P.C.  3461,  to  be  exported  to  Italian  territory  shall,  if  required  by  the  Minister, 
produce  evidence  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  goods  have  not  reached  Italian 
territory;  and,  if  the  exporter  fails  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  Customs 
penalty  of  treble  the  value  of  the  goods ;  or  $500  at  the  election  of  the  Minister, 
unless  he  proves  that  he  did  not  consent  to  or  connive  at  the  goods  reaching  such 
territory  and  took  all  reasonable  steps  to  secure  that  the  final  destination  of  the 
goods  was  that  specified  in  the  Customs  documents  relating  to  the  shipment 
thereof. 

(4)  If  the  Minister  has  reason  to  suspect  that  any  declaration  made  in  the 
course  of  making  entry  before  shipment  by  a  person  about  to  export  goods  of 
any  description  set  out  in  the  schedule  to  this  Order,  or  goods  set  forth  in  the 
list  annexed  to  the  said  Order  in  Council  P.C.  3461  is  untrue  in  any  material 
particular,  the  goods  may  be  detained  until  the  Minister  is  satisfied  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  declaration  and,  failing  such  satisfaction,  the  goods  shall  be 
forfeited. 

Article  3 
prohibition  of  credit  to  italy 

(1)  On  and  after  such  date  as  the  Minister  of  Finance  may  by  order 
appoint,  no  person  shall  in  Canada — 

(a)  make,  contribute  to,  participate  in,  or  assist  in  the  making  or  issue  of 
any  loan  (wherever  the  loan  is  made  or  issued  or  to  be  made  or  issued) 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of — 

(i)  the  government  of  any  Italian  territory;  or 

(ii)  any  person  (not  being  a  body  corporate)  of  whatever  nationality 
resident  in  any  such  territory;  or 

(iii)  any  person  (wherever  resident),  being  a  body  corporate  incor- 
porated under  the  law  of  any  such  territory;  or 

(6)  offer  for  subscription,  underwrite  or  otherwise  assist  in  the  issue  of,  or 
subscribe  for,  any  shares  (wherever  issued  or  to  be  issued)  in  any  such 
body  corporate. 

(2)  Without  prejudice  to  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Article,  any  person  who  either — 

(a)  by  giving  a  guarantee  or  becoming  a  party  to  a  bill  of  exchange, 
assumes  any  liability  for  the  payment  of  money  and  thereby  enables 
another  person  to  raise  money;  or 

(b)  buys  a  bill  of  exchange,  not  being  a  bill  payable  on  demand,  from 
another  person;  or 

(c)  in  connection  with  a  sale  of  goods,  gives  credit  in  any  form  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  another  person; 

shall  be  deemed  for  the  purpose  of  this  Article  to  make  a  loan  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  that  other  person: 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  be  taken  to  prohibit  the  performance  of 
any  contract  made  before  the  date  of  the  making  of  this  Order  with  any 
Government  or  person  other  than  such  a  Government  or  person  as  is  mentioned 
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in  sub-paragraph  (a)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article,  but  save  as  aforesaid 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  have  effect  notwithstanding  anything  m  any 

C°ntr(4)t' Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  apply  to  any  loan  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  institution  which  is  certified  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  have  a 
humanitarian  or  religious  object. 


Article  4 
penalties 

(1)  If  any  person  contravenes  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  Articles,  or 
of  the  said  Order  in  Council  P.O.  3461,  such  person  shall,  in  addition  to  any 
other  penalties  provided  by  law,  be  liable — 

(a)  on  conviction  on  indictment,  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
two  years  or  to  a  fine  or  to  both  such  imprisonment  and  a  fine;  or 

(6)  on  summary  conviction,  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  to 
both  such  imprisonment  and  fine. 

(2)  Where  a  contravention  of  any  provisions  of  the  foregoing  Articles,  or 
of  the  said  Order  in  Council  P.C.  3461,  by  a  body  corporate  is  proved  to  have 
been  committed  with  the  consent  or  approval  of,  or  to  have  been  facilitated  by 
any  neglect  on  the  part  of,  any  director,  manager,  secretary  or  other  officer  of 
the  body  corporate,  he  as  well  as  the  body  corporate  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
guilty  of  the  contravention  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  and 
punished  accordingly. 

Article  5 


SHORT  TITLE  AND  INTERPRETATION 


(1)  This  Order  may  be  cited  as  the  Treaty  of  Peace  (Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations)  Order,  1935. 

(2)  In  this  Order  the  expression  "  Italian  territory  "  means  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy  and  the  colonies  and  dependencies  thereof  and  any  territory  in  the 
effective  military  occupation  thereof. 

(3)  Articles  1,  2  and  4  hereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  laws  relating  to  the 
Customs  within  the  meaning  of  the  Customs  Act  and  shall  be  construed  as  one 
with  that  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Customs  Act  shall  be  applicable  in  so 
far  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  such  Articles. 

(4)  The  Interpretation  Act  shall  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  this  Order 
as  it  applies  to  the  interpretation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Schedule 

goods  prohibited  to  be  exported  to  italian  territory,  other  than  goods 
the  exportation  of  which  has  been  prohibited  by  order  in  council 
P.C.  3461.  % 

1.  Iron  ore  and  concentrates,  ground,  unground  or  briquetted. 

2.  Iron  and  steel  scrap  and  waste. 

3.  Metals,  unwrought,  of  the  following  descriptions,  namely: — 

(a)  Aluminum; 

(b)  Chromium; 
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(c)  Manganese; 

(d)  Nickel; 

(e)  Tin; 

(/)  Titanium; 

(g)  Tungsten; 

(h)  Vanadium. 

4.  Alloys,  unwrought,  containing  any  metal  specified  in  paragraph  3  of 
this  Part  of  this  Schedule,  including  ferro-alloys  but  excluding  steel  and  alloy 
steel;  ores,  concentrates  and  residues,  ground,  unground  or  briquetted,  and 
matte  containing  any  such  metal;  and  scrap  and  waste  of  the  said  metals. 

5.  Aluminium  oxide  (but  not  including  abrasives) . 

6.  Ferro-molybdenum. 

7.  Ferro-silicon. 

8.  Rubber  (raw),  including  crepe,  rubber  latex. 

9.  Waste,  scrap  and  reclaimed  rubber. 

10.  Horses,  mules,  donkeys,  camels,  and  all  other  transport  animals. 

The  Minister  has  appointed  Monday,  the  18th  day  of  November,  1935,  as 
the  date  upon  which  the  provisions  of  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  said  Proclamation 
in  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  Italian  imports  and  the  prohibition  of  certain 
exports  to  Italy  become  operative. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Changes  in  Irish  Free  State  Customs  Tariff 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
that,  effective  November  9,  the  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Irish 

Free  State  customs  tariff: — 

Knitted  fabric  made  wholly  of  silk,  or  artificial  silk,  or  a  mixture  of  silk 
and  artificial  silk,  formerly  free  of  duty,  is  now  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (30  per  cent  preferential  rate),  which  is  the  rate  already  chargeable  on 
other  classes  of  knitted  fabric  imported  in  the  piece. 

Staples,  and  certain  classes  of  screws,  nails,  sprigs,  brads,  tacks,  and  rivets, 
formerly  free  (except  for  an  emergency  duty  of  20  per  cent,  if  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom),  are  now  dutiable  at  75  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Articles  of 
the  above  description  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  will  continue  to  be 
liable  to  the  emergency  duty,  in  addition  to  the  new  duty. 

Medicinal  pastilles  and  lozenges,  formerly  dutiable  at  2Jd.  per  pound  (with 
an  additional  ^d.  per  pound  if  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom),  are  now 
classified  as  "  sugar  confectionery  "  and  dutiable  at  Is.  6d.  per  pound  (Is.  prefer- 
ential rate). 

The  previous  duty  of  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem  (15  per  cent  preferential 
rate)  on  yarns,  woollen  and  worsted,  has  been  increased  to  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Effective  November  16,  the  previous  duty  of  Is.  per  pound  on  cheese  has 
been  reduced  to  4d.  per  pound. 

The  usual  licensing  provisions  for  the  importation  of  all  the  above  com- 
modities free  of  duty  are  included. 
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New  Zealand  Tariff  Decisions 

Recent  interpretations  of  the  New  Zealand  customs  tariff  respecting  classifi- 
cation and  rates  of  duty  on  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised 
include  the  following:  dress  preservers  or  shields,  taped  or  untaped,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff;  snap  fasteners  on  cotton  tape,  being  lengths  of  tape 
with  dome  fasteners  attached  at  intervals,  free  under  the  British  preferential, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff ;  high-pressure  grease  guns,  being 
screw  or  double-piston  types,  including  adapters,  nipples,  and  other  fittings  for 
use  therewith,  free  under  the  British  preferential,  25  per  cent  under  the  general 
tariff;  low-pressure  grease  guns  of  the  syringe  type,  20  per  cent  under  the 
British  preferential,  45  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  Goods  free  of  ordinary 
customs  duty  are  subject  to  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty.  Canadian 
products  are  entitled  to  the  British  preferential  tariff  rates,  and  are  subject  to 
a  surtax  of  22J  per  cent  on  ordinary  customs  duty  (not  on  primage  duty) . 

Australian  Tariff  Amendments 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  cables 
that  a  new  tariff  schedule  was  tabled  in  the  Australian  Parliament  on  November 
28,  effective  November  29,  implementing  forty-five  reports  of  the  Tariff  Board 
and  altering  rates  of  duty  on  236  items  and  sub-items.  There  are  141  decreases 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  127  under  the  general  tariff,  also  28 
increases  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  41  under  the  general  tariff. 
Alterations  in  rates  favourable  to  Canada  include  electric  washing  machines, 
spark  plugs,  automobile  lamps,  Portland  cement,  rubber  goloshes  and  sand 
shoes,  strawboard  uncorrugated,  and  certain  wrapping  paper.  Details  of  the 
changes  are  being  forwarded  by  mail.  A  column  of  "  intermediate  "  rates  of 
duty  has  been  restored  to  the  Australian  tariff,  to  facilitate  trade  treaty  negotia- 
tions.  As  yet,  it  is  not  operative. 

Union  of  South  Africa  Imposes  Dumping  Duty  on  Certain  Pipe  and 

Galvanized  Iron  Sheets 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  cables 
that,  effective  November  16, 1935,  u  ordinary  "  dumping  duty  will  be  imposed  on 
importations  of  black  tubes  and  pipes  up  to  6J  inches  in  diameter  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Poland,  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  on  gal- 
vanized iron  sheets  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  "  Ordinary  " 
dumping  duty  is  the  difference  between  the  export  price  and  the  domestic  value 
plus  the  extra  cost  of  packing  and  packages  for  export,  carriage  to  the  port 
of  shipment,  and  all  other  expenses  incidental  to  placing  the  goods  on  board  ship 
ready  for  exportation  to  the  Union. 

Barbados  Quota  on  Imports  of  Foreign  Textiles 

The  quota  on  foreign  regulated  textiles  (i.e.  piece-goods  containing  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  cotton  or  of  artificial  silk,  or  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk  com- 
bined) imported  into  Barbados  for  the  period  January  1,  1936,  to  December  31, 
1936,  has  been  fixed  at  594,702  square  yards  from  the  United  States  and  84,375 
square  yards  from  each  other  foreign  country.  The  previous  quota  for  the  year 
1935  was  £15,041  from  the  United  States  and  £2,134  from  each  other  foreign 
country.   Textiles  of  British  Empire  origin  are  not  subject  to  quota  restrictions. 

Palestine  Customs  Tariff  Exemptions 

An  order  published  in  the  Palestine  Gazette  of  October  3,  1935,  exempts 
the  following  goods  from  customs  duty:  raw  materials  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  glass;  metal  waste;  furniture  and  equipment  for  use  in 
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any  sailors'  home;  steam  and  motor  rollers  for  road  making  by  private  com- 
panies engaged  in  road  construction;  fire  engines,  steam  rollers,  mechanical 
vehicles,  refuse  containers,  etc.,  exclusively  used  by  municipalities  or  local 
councils,  and  spare  parts  for  such  vehicles;  traffic  light  apparatus  used  by 
municipalities;  waste  pearls  (slug);  linseed  oil  varnish;  rough  diamonds;  and 
moulding  powders. 

Certificate  of  Age  for  Whisky  Required  in  Palestine 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  writing 
under  date  November  5,  advises  that  exporters  of  whisky  to  Palestine  are 
reminded  that  under  an  order  published  in  the  Palestine  Gazette  of  July  18, 
1935,  which  comes  into  force  on  January  1,  1936,  whisky  or  any  liquor  intended 
for  sale  as  whisky  shall  only  be  imported  into  Palestine  if  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  age  certifying  that  it  has  been  stored  in  wood  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  years.  If  the  spirit  is  blended,  the  age  of  the  spirit  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  age  of  the  most  immature  spirit  in  the  blend. 

Such  certificates  for  whisky  or  liquor  intended  for  sale  as  whisky  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  or  British  possessions  shall  be  signed  by  the  proper 
Imperial  or  Colonial  customs  authority  as  the  case  may  be  and  stamped  with 
the  official  stamp. 

Dominican  Republic  Reduces  Tax  on  Fish 

The  British  Minister  in  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  reports  that 
an  internal  revenue  duty  of  15  cents  per  kilogram  gross  which  had  been  imposed 
on  imports  of  smoked  and  dried  fish  by  a  law  of  March  13,  1935,  has  been 
reduced  to  5  cents  per  kilogram  gross  by  a  law  promulgated  on  November  19, 
1935.  The  ordinary  customs  duty  on  smoked  and  dried  fish,  which  is  payable 
in  addition  to  the  internal  revenue  tax,  is  2\  cents  per  kilogram  net.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  combined  duty  and  internal  revenue  tax  is  now  equivalent  to 
about  3^  cents  per  pound  net  instead  of  the  former  combined  duty  and  tax  of 
about  8  cents  per  pound  net.  Canadian  exports  of  dried,  salted,  and  smoked 
fish  to  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31  last  reached 
$181,000  out  of  a  total  export  trade  to  the  republic  of  $261,275. 

Marking  of  Meat  and  Meat  Products  Imported  into  the  United  States 

Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  writes  that  on 
and  after  January  1 ,  1936,  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  is  to  be  prominently 
shown  in  the  English  language  in  direct  connection  with  the  name  of  the  product 
on  all  labels  of  foreign  meat  and  meat  food  products  offered  for  importation 
into  the  United  States.  A  copy  of  the  circular  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  respecting  these  marking  regulations  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Gold  Surtax  on  Uruguayan  Customs  Duties 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  October  30,  1935,  that,  according  to  a  Uruguayan  decree  of  October 
7,  but  just  recently  published,  the  gold  surtax  payable  on  imports  brought  in 
on  the  basis  of  free  exchange  is  altered  under  certain  conditions.  As  pointed 
out  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1638  (June  22,  1935),  the  gold  sur- 
tax on  goods  imported  on  free  exchange  is  considerably  higher  than  that  on 
imports  brought  in  on  the  basis  of  free  controlled  exchange;  by  the  new  decree 
the  gold  surtax  on  the  duty  on  the  merchandise  from  countries  with  import 
quotas  and  whose  importation  is  usually  authorized  with  free  controlled  ex- 
change, but  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  quota  is  temporarily  granted  free 
exchange,  will  be  assessed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  import  permit  had  been 
issued  on  the  basis  of  free  controlled  exchange. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  2 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnighed  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  December  2,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending 
November  25.  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Country 


Unit 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1001 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296 

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .0176 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Poland  Zloty  .1122 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper)  .1196 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Peru  Sol  .2800 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Shanghai  Dollar   

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar  .5678 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar  1.0138 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Australia  Pound  4.8666 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666 

•Official,  t 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Nov.  25 


$  .1896 
.1707 
.0135 
.0418 
.2225 
.0220 
.0665 
.4062 
4.9850 
.0095 
.6825 
.2991 
.0817 
.0231 
.2504 
.1900 
.  0453 
.0081 
.1378 
.2569 
.3263 
1.0100 
.3320* 
.2747t 
. 0846* 
.0561t 
.0515* 
.0414t 
.5690 
.  2805 
.2626 
.2586 
.8095 
1.0092 
.3677 
.3757 
.2898 
.6858 
.2986 
.4569 
.5827 
1.0281 
4.9950 
1.0281 
.0665 
.0665 
3.9875 
5.1100 
4.0200 
4.9781 
Unofficial. 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Dec.  2 
$  .1899 
.1711 
.0136 
.0419 
.2227 
.0220 
.0667 
.4070 
4.9887 
.0095 
.6853 
.2996 
.0820 
.0232 
.2505 
.1904 
.0453 
.0081 
.1381 
.2571 
.3271 
1.0118 
.3326* 
.2762f 
.0848* 
.0557t 
.0516* 
.04151 
.5766 
.2810 
.2631 
.2590 
.8110 
1.0111 
.3652 
.3762 
.2904 
.6881 
.2989 
.4587 
.5831 
1.0271 
4.9987 
1.0271 
.0667 
.0667 
3.9900 
5.1200 
4.0225 
4.9825 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

n 

2 
6 

34 

3| 

4 

6 

4 

2 

7 

34 
4 
5 
5 

34 

5 

5 

44 
5 

24 
n 


44 

4 
4-5 
6 


34 

3.65 
4 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange: — 

The  Canadian  dollar  declined  slightly  during  the  week  ended  November  30,  but  losses 
were  of  negligible  importance.  Pressure  continued  upon  the  French  franc  and  further  gold 
shipments  occurred,  but  votes  of  confidence  given  to  the  Laval  Ministry  indicated  that  the 
franc  was  not  in  any  immediate  danger.  It  was  announced  during  the  week  that  the  Italian 
Government  had  increased  the  price  paid  for  gold  from  12-35  lire  to  15-45  lire  per  gram, 
i.e.  by  25  per  cent.  News  has  recently  been  received  that  the  Russian  Government  is  pro- 
ceeding with  currency  reform  and  that  the  paper  ruble  has  been  formally  devalued  to  the 
equivalent  of  20  cents  in  United  States  funds1.  The  gold  ruble  is  valued  at  approximately 
87  cents. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont, 
Portage  la  Prairie.  Man. 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B. 

Halifax,  N.S. 

Quebec,  P.Q. 

Montreal,  P.Q. 

Toronto,  Ont. 
Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Windsor.  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal.  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster.  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Commodity 


Foods  tuffs — 

Salmon  Caviar  

banned  Ducks  

Processed  Cheese  

Butter  in  Packets  

Rolled  Oats  

Miscellaneous — 

Canadian  Douglas  Fir  and  Hem- 
lock   

Box  Shooks  

Mop  and  Broom  Handles  in  Fir. 

Wool  Felt  for  Insulation  Pur- 
poses  

Sulphite  Cellulose  (for  expert  tr 
Turkey)  

Bread-wrapping  paper  

Lawn  Mowers  


No. 


905 
906 
907-8 
909 
910 


911 

912 

913 
914 


915 
916 
917 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Hamburp,  Germany. 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Hongkong  

Batavia,  Java  

Batavai,  Java  


New  York,  U.S.A. 
Singapore,  Straits 

ments  

Brooklyn,  U.S.A.. . 


Settle- 


-hanghai,  China. 


New  York,  U.S.A  

IV'alang,  Java  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State . 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Exclusive  Purchase. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 


Agency. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  Augvist,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  15;  Montrose,  Dec.  21;  Duchess  of  York,  Dec. 
28;  Duchess  of  Bedford.  Jan.  4;  Montclare,  Jan.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Newfound- 
land, Furness  Line,  Dec.  24;  Antonia,  Jan.  12;  Lancastria,  Jan.  26 — both  Cunard-White 
Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Dec.  13;  Beaveidale,  Dec.  20;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  27.;  Beaver- 
hill,  Jan.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Dec.  14;  Ausonia,  Dec.  28 — both  Cunard-White 
Star  Line;  Cairnvalona,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Dec.  24;  Liberty  (calls  at  Dundee),  American 
Hampton  Roads,  Dec.  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce.  Dec.  14;  Manchester  Port.  Dec.  21;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Dec.  28;  Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  4;  Manchester  Producer  Jan.  11 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Gitano,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Dec.  21. 

To  'Cardiff ,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Dec.  16;  Montreal  Cit}',  Jan.  7; 
Boston  City,  Jan.  27 — all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee).  Dec.  16;  Cairnesk,  Dec.  30; 
Cairnglen,  Jan.  13 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Dec.  27;  Salacia,  Jan.  17 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Dec.  20;  Sulairia,  Dec.  30;  Kastalia,  Jan.  18 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Dec.  13;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  27;  Liberty  (calls  at  Hull  and 
Leith),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Dec.  27. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frederik  VIII,  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Dec.  9: 
Pilsudski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Dec.  13. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Rosalind.  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec. 
9;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  11;  Belle  Isle, 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  16;  Newfoundland  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness 
Line,  Dec.  24. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  19;  Lady  Drake,  Jan.  2; 
Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  Dec.  12;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton.  Nassau  or  Belize), 
Dec.  19;  Lady  Rodney,  Dec.  26 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemore.  Dec.  18;  Da,  Jan.  1 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges  but  not  at  Hamilton),  Dec.  14;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  Jan.  11 
— both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cathcart,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
Dec.  18;  Sdlvercypress,  Jan.  1 — both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Duriedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Cruiser.  Dec.  27; 
Canadian  Conqueror,  Jan.  24 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Welli?igto7i,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Planter.  Dec.  27;  Cana- 
dian Scottish,  Jan.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  20;  Duchess  of  York,  Dec. 
27;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jan.  3;  Montelare,  Jan.  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  19;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  26;  Beaver- 
hill,  Jan.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Cairnvalona,  Furness  Line.  Dec.  21. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Dec.  12;  Manchester  Port,  Dec.  19;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Dec.  26;  Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  2;  Manchester  Producer,  Jan.  9 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  12 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian.  Doc.  25;  Salacia,  Jan.  15 — both 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Dec.  18;  Sulairia,  Dec.  28;  Kastalia,  Jan.  16— all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Ncivcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  14;  Cairnesk.  Dec.  28; 
Cairnglen.  Jan.  11 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  15  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverdale.  Dec.  19 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre) ;  Brant  County  (calls  at  Rotterdam).  Dec.  17;  Evanger,  Jan.  14 
— both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lncia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  11;  Lady  Drake  Dec.  25; 
Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Darien,  United  Fruit  Line,  Dec.  12. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Dec.  10. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Bcira  — 
Silverpine,  Kerr-Silver  Line,  Dec.  13;  Elm  Park  (does  not  call  at  Beira),  Dec.  15;  Autolysis 

(calls  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone),  Dec.  27 — both  Elder-Demp ?ter  Line. 
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To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Singapore  and  Cal- 
cutta—City of  Shanghai,  Canada-India  Service,  Dec.  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Dec.  21;  Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  8;  Hiye 
Maru,  Jan.  22 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Dec.  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu',  Dec  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Jan.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyndareus,  Jan.  5;  Ixion,  Feb.  2— both  Blue  Funnel  Line 
(call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Shanghai. — Elmbank,  Ocean  Shipping  Co..  Dec.  18. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang.  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  December. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  30;  Aorangi,  Jan.  29 — both 
Canadian-Australasiian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Dec.  13;  Golden 
State,  Jan.  20 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
Dec.  15;  Wairuna,  Jan.  22 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia  and  New  Ply- 
mouth) . 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Nordic,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Dec.  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta  (calls  at  G'asgow),  Dec.  14;  Lochgoil, 
Dec.  28;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Jan.  11 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  South- 
ampton if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Canada,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  Dec.  24;  Wyoming, 
Jan.  4 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  7;  Margaret  Johnson,  Jan.  21 — both  John- 
son Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Dec.  31. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trir.idad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Hopecrest,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  .Beira  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  January. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  15. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Steel  Trader  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd., 
Dec.  12;  Gracia  (calls  at  Glasgow).  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Dec.  13;  Tudor  Star  (calls  at 
Glasgow,  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Dec.  14;  Narenta  (calls  at 
Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Dec.  15;  Pacific  Grove  (calls 
at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Dec.  20;  Canada  (calls  at  Rotter- 
dam, Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull  but  not  at  Liverpool),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co., 
Dec.  24. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Frederika  Lensen,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  27. 
To  Glasgow,  Belfast  and  Manchester. — John  Baake,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  14. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Dec.  12. 
To  Shanghai. — Forthbridge,  Ocean  Shipping  Co  ,  Dec.  13. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
lo  the  Post  Office  Department- 


CONDENSED    LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  ior 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931).  • 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  Included  In  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.; 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces 

Canada,  193-5.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1 . 50) . 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3).  Calendar  Year 
(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics-    (Prinp  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address. 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward   Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building.  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building.  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building. 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

Italy 

A  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain  Portugal 
Gibraltar.  Malta.  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.    (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 

Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland).  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties.  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner.  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh   fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CHINA  ABANDONS  THE   SILVER  STANDARD 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  November  9,  1935. — China  has  finally  abandoned  the  silver 
standard,  which,  if  the  use  of  a  modern  term  can  be  extended  back  so  far,  has 
been  the  basis  of  her  monetary  system  for  centuries.  The  decree  announcing 
this  momentous  decision  was  issued  on  November  3  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung, 
Minister  of  Finance  of  the  National  Government,  and  made  effective  the  next 
day. 

The  country,  having  followed  the  example  of  other  leading  nations  in 
adopting  a  managed  currency  system,  is  now  on  an  inconvertible  paper  basis 
internally,  and  on  a  so-called  foreign-exchange  standard  externally.  The  decree 
also  indicated  that  the  Government  intends: — 

(1)  To  nationalize  silver;  (2)  to  amalgamate  the  country's  paper  currency, 
restricting  the  note  issue  eventually  to  the  Government-owned  Central  Bank 
of  China;  (3)  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  national  currency  (Central  Bank 
notes)  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies  stable  at  "  the  present  level  "  (this  was 
Is.  2H.  on  November  4,  the  United  States  dollar  rate  being  U.S.$0.29J) ;  (4)  to 
reorganize  its  Central  Bank  as  a  Central  Reserve  Bank;  (5)  to  set  up  a  special 
institution  to  deal  with  mortgages;  (6)  to  balance  the  national  budget  within 
eighteen  months. 
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In  view  of  its  importance,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  here  the  main  body  of 
the  decree: — 

1.  Commencing  from  November  4,  1935,  the  banknotes  issued  by  the  three  Government 
banks,  the  Central  Bank  of  China,  the  Bank  of  China,  and  the  Bank  of  Communications, 
shall  be  full  legal  tender.  Payment  of  taxes  and  discharge  of  all  public  and  private  obliga- 
tions shall  be  effected  by  legal  tender  notes.  No  use  of  silver  dollars  or  bullion  for  cur- 
rency purposes  is  permitted  and  any  contravention  of  this  provision  is  punishable  by  con- 
fiscation of  the  whole  amount  of  silver  seized.  Any  individual  found  in  illegal  possession  of 
silver  shall  be  punishable  in  accordance  with  the  law  governing  acts  of  treason  against  the 
nation. 

2.  Banknotes  of  issuing  banks  other  than  those  of  the  three  Government  banks  which 
have  received  previous  authorization  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  shall  remain  in  circulation, 
but  the  total  outstanding  banknotes  of  each  bank  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  in  circulation 
on  November  3,  1935.  The  outstanding  banknotes  of  these  banks  shall  be  gradually  retired 
and  exchanged  for  Central  Bank  of  China  banknotes  within  a  period  to  be  determined  by 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  All  reserves  held  against  the  outstanding  banknotes,  together 
with  unissued  or  retired  notes  of  these  banks,  shall  be  handed  over  at  once  to  the  Currency 
Reserve  Board.  Notes  in  process  of  printing  shall  also  be  handed  over  to  the  said  board 
upon  taking  delivery  by  the  banks. 

3.  A  Currency  Reserve  Board  created  under  special  ordinance  shall  be  formed  to  control 
the  issue  and  retirement  of  legal  tender  banknotes,  and  to  keep  custody  of  reserves  against 
outstanding  banknotes. 

4.  Commencing  November  4,  1935,  banks,  firms,  and  all  private  and  public  institutions 
and  individuals  holding  standard  dollars,  other  silver  dollars,  or  silver  bullion,  shall  hand 
over  same  to  the  Currency  Reserve  Board  or  its  agent  banks  in  exchange  for  legal  tender 
notes,  at  face  value  in  the  case  of  standard  silver  dollars,  and  in  accordance  with  the  net  silver 
content  in  the  case  of  other  silver  dollars  or  silver  bullion. 

5.  All  contractual  obligations  expressed  in  terms  of  silver  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
payment  of  legal  tender  notes  in  the  nominal  amount  due. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  exchange  value  of  the  Chinese  dollar  stable  at  its 
present  level,  the  three  Government  banks  shall  buy  and  sell  foreign  exchange  in  unlimited 
quantities. 

This  action  did  not  come  as  a  complete  surprise:  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  silver  purchase  policy  was  announced  in  June,  1934,  it  was  realized  in 
Shanghai  and  elsewhere  that,  combined  with  other  factors,  it  might  well  force 
China  off  silver.  The  first  step  in  that  direction  was  taken  by  the  Chinese 
Government  on  October  15,  1934,  when  an  export  duty1  plus  a  flexible  "  equaliza- 
tion charge  "  was  imposed  on  silver,  which,  attracted  by  the  higher  price  abroad, 
had  been  flowing  out  of  the  country  at  an  alarming  rate. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  increasing  severity  of  the  deflation  with 
all  its  unfortunate  results  (falling  commodity  prices,  industrial  stagnation, 
decreasing  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  unemployment,  widespread  bankruptcies, 
and  reduced  Government  revenues)  made  it  clear  that  sooner  or  later  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  take  some  drastic  action  involving  either  a  complete 
or  a  partial  separation  from  silver. 

POSITION  OF  FOREIGN  BANKS  AND  OTHER  BUSINESS  INTERESTS 

Paragraph  4  of  the  decree  declares  that  all  banks,  firms  and  individuals 
shall  hand  over  their  holdings  of  silver  dollars  and  bullion  to  the  Currency 
Reserve  Board  in  exchange  for  Central  Bank  notes. 

This  has  raised  a  difficult  problem  because  by  virtue  of  the  Extraterritorial 
Treaties  existing  between  China  and  all  leading  powers  (except  Germany  and 
Soviet  Russia),  corporate  bodies  and  individuals  of  such  powers  are  not  bound 
by  Chinese  laws.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Ministry  of  Finance  has  been 
receiving  the  co-operation  of  most  of  the  leading  foreign  banks,  but  whether 

1  For  detailed  comment  on  this  duty  see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1611  (Decem- 
ber 15,  1934),  "Significance  of  China's  Export  Duty  on  Silver." 
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that  co-operation  can  and  will  extend  to  the  point  of  surrendering  their  silver 
reserves  (which  they  could  sell  abroad  at  a  considerable  profit)  for  Central  Bank 
notes  is  not  yet  known. 

In  any  case,  the  Chinese  action  has  received  powerful  support  from  the 
British  Government:  the  British  Ambassador  issued  on  November  4  a  regulation 
cited  as  "  The  Silver  Payments  Prohibition  Regulations,  1935,"  which  reads  as 
follows: — 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Government  has  issued  a  National  Decree  having  the  effect  of 
prohibiting  and  making  illegal  in  China  the  payment  in  silver  of  any  debt  or  other  obliga- 
tion: 

And  whereas  in  accordance  with  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Acts,  189*0  and  1913.  and  the 
China  Order  in  Council,  1925,  made  thereunder,  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  in  China  has 
power  conferred  upon  him  to  make  as  therein  provided  Regulations  for  the  peace,  order, 
and  good  government  there  of  British  subjects,  as  defined  by  the  said  Order: 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  King's  Regulations  should  now  be  made  extending  to 
all  persons,  firms,  and  corporations  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty's  Supreme 
Court  for  China,  and  in  so  far  as  circumstances  admit  the  said  prohibition  contained  in  the 
said  National  Decree : 

It  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  construction  of  these  Regulations  the  word  "person"  means  any  British 
subject,  firm  or  corporation  resident,  carrying  on  business,  or  being  within  the  limits 
of  the  China  Order  in  Council,  1925. 

2.  Any  person  who.  by  himself  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  person,  whether  a 
British  subject  or  not,  makes  payment  in  silver  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  debt 
or  other  obligation  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to 
imprisonment,,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  or 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50,  or  to  both. 

3.  These  Regulations  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Silver  Payments  Prohibition  Regula- 
tions, 1935." 

This  regulation  is  of  immense  practical  assistance  to  the  Chinese  measures, 
simplifying  as  it  does  the  position  of  the  large  British  banks,  and  its  psycho- 
logical effect  is  perhaps  still  greater. 

EXCHANGE  STABILIZATION 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  decree  from  the  foreign  trade  standpoint 
is  the  intention  expressed  to  hold  the  exchange  value  of  the  Chinese  dollar,  in 
terms  of  foreign  currencies,  stable  at  "  present  levels  "  by  the  "  unlimited  buying 
and  selling  of  foreign  exchange." 

Continual  exchange  fluctuations,  not  only  from  year  to  year  and  month  to 
month,  but  from  day  to  day,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour,  have  been  a  real 
handicap  to  China's  foreign  trade,  because  all  such  business  has  had  to  bear 
an  added  margin  for  exchange  variations.  During  the  past  few  months  especially 
uncertainty  in  this  respect  has  discouraged  trade ;  and  in  the  case  of  one  important 
Canadian  trade — dry  salt  herring — the  exchange  factor  has  been  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  reducing  sales  to  negligible  proportions  so  far  this  season. 

CHINESE  DOLLAR  VALUE  IN  TERMS  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

The  values  on  November  4,  1935,  of  the  Chinese  dollar  in  those  currencies 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  country's  foreign  trade  is  done  were  as  follows:  London, 
sterling  Is,  2^d. ;  New  York,  U.S.$0.29f;  Tokyo,  yen  1 .03;  Paris,  francs  4.50; 
Bombay,  rupee  0.79.  It  is  these  rates  which  apparently  the  Nanking  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  maintain  for  some  time:  but  for  how  long  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

An  interpretive  statement  issued  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong,  formerly  Minister 
of  Finance  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  present  action,  explained  that  the 
Government  was  not  committed  to  maintain  them  indefinitely,  the  intention 
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being  rather  to  find  what  might  be  called  a  natural  rate.  In  this  connection  he 
pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  Is.  2^d.  was  roughly  equivalent  to  the  average 
sterling  exchange  rate  during  the  five  years  from  1930  to  1934. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Chinese  dollar  being  pegged 
to  sterling:  stabilization  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  buying  and  selling  of  "  foreign 
exchange."  Nevertheless  it  is  generally  felt  that  it  was  the  sterling  rate  which 
governed. 

DURATION  OF  PRESENT  RATES 

One  authority  close  to  the  Ministry  has  intimated  that  the  present  rates 
will  be  maintained  at  least  for  two  or  three  months  to  give  business  a  "  breathing 
spell."  After  that  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  raise  or  lower  them  somewhat. 
It  is  also  possible  that  a  further  step  may  be  taken  by  proceeding  from  the 
foreign  exchange  standard  just  established  to  a  gold  exchange  standard. 

When  and  if  that  step  is  taken  it  is  predicted  that  the  transition  will  be 
effected  by  declaring  the  value  of  the  Chinese  dollar  henceforth  equivalent  to 
whatever  amount  of  fine  gold  can  be  bought  in  London  for  Is.  2^d.  on  the 
day  the  change  is  made.  Thereafter  the  value  of  the  Chinese  dollar  in  foreign 
currencies  would  presumably  vary  as  the  value  of  the  amount  of  gold  mentioned 
varied  in  such  currencies. 

RESERVES  AGAINST  CURRENCY 

Naturally  much  interest  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  backing  behind  the  national  paper  currency  now  that  it  is  full  legal  tender 
and  inconvertible  with  respect  to  silver. 

There  is  much  to  suggest  that  the  Government  has  purposely  avoided  being 
specific  on  this  point.  And  in  the  absence  of  official  statement,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  any  safe  conclusion  because  exact  information  concerning  the  total  note 
circulation  and  of  the  amount  of  silver  behind  it  is  not  available. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  in  many  quarters  that,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  high  world  price  of  silver,  the  notes  of  the  three  government  banks  have 
at  present  a  silver  backing  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  There  is  thus  scope  for  a 
considerable  expansion  in  the  note  issue. 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed  that  a  dangerous  inflation  may  materialize, 
but  most  responsible  opinion  agrees  that  marked  expansion  could  take  place 
with  safety.  In  the  same  quarters  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  real  value  of  the 
currency  will  depend  upon  the  skill  and  integrity  with  which  the  new  system  is 
administered,  and  upon  the  balancing  of  the  national  budget. 

Externally,  of  course,  the  holder  of  a  Central  Bank  dollar  note  can,  so  long 
as  the  policy  of  "  unlimited  buying  and  selling  of  foreign  exchange  "  is  adhered 
to,  always  obtain  Is.  2^d.  of  purchasing  power  in  London,  or  its  equivalent  in 
other  countries. 

SILVER  HOLDINGS  OF  NANKING  GOVERNMENT 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Nanking  Government 
will  dispose  of  its  silver  holdings  abroad  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  exist- 
ing high  world  prices  to  acquire  either  gold  or  foreign  exchange.  Some  careful 
observers  have  suggested  that  this  should  be  done. 

However,  from  sources  close  to  the  ministry  it  is  learned  that  so  far  there 
is  no  such  intention,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  the  "  equaliza- 
tion "  charge  was  raised  at  once  to  57^  per  cent,  and  the  precautions  against 
export  smuggling  were  strengthened.  Moreover,  if  the  Government  exported 
its  silver  it  would  have  burned  its  bridges,  whereas  at  present  it  is  not  committed. 
The  new  measures  have  been  carefully  framed  and  worded  to  allow  great 
freedom  of  action,  even,  it  should  be  noted,  to  the  extent  of  returning  to  a  silver 
standard  should  future  circumstances  warrant. 
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CREATION  OF  A  CENTRAL  RESERVE  BANK 

In  announcing  the  measures  already  described,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
stated  that  the  Government  was  proceeding  at  once  with  other  financial  reforms 
as  follows: — 

(1)  The  government-owned  Central  Bank  of  China  is  to  be  reorganized 
as  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  China,  and  will  be  owned  principally  by  other 
banks  and  the  general  public,  thus  becoming  an  independent  institution  acting 
as  a  bankers'  bank  and  devoted  to  maintaining  currency  stability.  It  will  not 
undertake  general  commercial  business.  It  will  hold  all  currency  reserves,  be 
the  depository  of  all  public  funds,  and  provide  centralized  rediscount  facilities 
for  other  banks.  After  a  period  of  two  years  it  will  enjoy  the  sole  right  of  note 
issue. 

OTHER  MEASURES 

Other  measures  announced  are  as  follows:  (1)  the  National  Budget  is  to 
be  balanced  within  eighteen  months;  (2)  a  special  institution  is  to  be  set  up 
to  deal  with  mortgages;  (3)  steps,  not  yet  specified,  are  to  be  taken  towards 
strengthening  the  commercial  banking  system,  and  towards  increasing  the  finan- 
cial liquidity  of  the  business  communities;  (4)  efforts  will  be  directed  toward 
reforming  and  improving  the  subsidiary  money  throughout  the  country. 

MEASURES   ONLY  APPLICABLE  TO  CENTRAL  AND  NORTH  CHINA 

While  it  is  too  early  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
new  measures,  they  have  been  well  received  on  the  whole,  and  as  this  is  written 
the  first  business  week  has  passed  without  serious  disturbance  in  the  area  under 
control  of  the  Nanking  Government. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  measures  themselves  apply  only  to  Central  and 
North  China,  over  which  the  National  Government  has  control,  the  chief  com- 
mercial centres  of  which  are  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Peiping,  Hankow,  Nanking, 
and  Tsingtao.  Nevertheless  it  is  known  that  South  China  will  be  forced  to  adopt 
some  similar  action,  and  there  are  indications  that  Hongkong  also  will  adopt 
drastic  measures  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  November  15,  1935. — The  outstanding  economic  feature  of  the 
end  of  the  year  in  Central  China  has  been  the  Government's  monetary  decree 
of  November  3.  This  action,  whereby  the  country  left  the  silver  standard,  is 
reviewed  in  the  preceding  report  in  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal.  It  is  still  too  early  to  estimate  what  its  full  effects  will  be.  And  it 
would  be  unwise  to  expect  too  much:  the  causes  of  China's  economic  difficulties 
appear  to  lie  too  deep  to  be  removed  by  monetary  action  alone.  Nevertheless, 
until  its  announcement  the  business  outlook  had  been  throughout  1935  one  of 
almost  unrelieved  pessimism,  whereas  there  is  now  in  Shanghai,  the  financial 
and  commercial  capital  of  the  country,  a  distinctly  better  feeling. 

REACTION  TO  THE  DECREE 

In  the  first  place,  reports  from  all  over  the  country  indicate  general  sup- 
port of  the  monetary  action,  and  that  the  transition  from  silver  to  notes  is 
proceeding  smoothly.  This  in  itself  is  of  tremendous  importance  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  Government  had  to  take  a  step,  the  social  and  political  con- 
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sequences  of  which,  among  a  people  accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to  the 
free  use  of  silver,  were  incalculable. 

Already  there  are  some  signs  that  the  hope  that  the  new  measures  would 
relieve  the  severe  deflation  in  the  agricultural  interior  will  be  realized.  Secondly, 
the  over-valued  position  of  the  Chinese  dollar  has  been  corrected  (although 
perhaps  not  finally),  its  value  in  United  States  dollars,  for  example,  having 
been  brought  down  to  U.S.$0.29f  from  around  U.S.$0.39  a  few  months  ago. 
This  should  be  an  aid  to  the  export  trade.  Moreover,  according  to  local 
financial  houses,  it  is  effecting  already  some  repatriation  of  the  capital  which 
fled  from  the  country  during  the  past  two  years.  This  brought  about  a  marked, 
although  perhaps  temporary,  rise  in  the  Shanghai  share  market,  but,  more 
important— added  to  the  expected  inflation,  or  to  use  less  alarming  terms, 
reflation  or  expansion  of  the  currency — it  is  relieving  somewhat  the  prevailing 
financial  stringency. 

Interest  rates  have  already  declined  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  'no  longer 
nearly  impossible,  as  it  was,  to  obtain  accommodation.  Price  reaction  was 
immediate,  especially  in  the  case  of  imported  commodities,  the  retail  prices 
of  many  commodities — gasolene,  for  example — being  advanced  20  per  cent  at 
once.  Consumers  generally  are  much  alarmed,  and  the  Government  authorities 
are  endeavouring  to  take  steps  to  prevent  a  disproportionate  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

STABILIZATION   OF  EXCHANGE  RATES 

The  announcement  that  the  Government  intends  to  maintain  the  exchange 
rates  stable  at  around  Is.  2^d.  (or  about  U.S.$0.29J)  is  assisting  the  foreign 
tiade  community  generally,  and  as  a  result,  some  interest  is  being  shown  again 
by  importers. 

In  connection  with  the  stabilization,  general  agreement  exists  that  the 
government  banks  are  in  a  position  to  maintain  the  rates  set  for  at  least  several 
months.  But  their  ability  to  maintain  them  indefinitely  obviously  depends 
upon  the  attainment  of  equilibrium  in  the  country's  foreign  trade  balance. 
This  of  course  brings  up  again  the  fact  that  any  general  and  sustained  improve- 
ment in  import  trade  must  await  a  marked  increase  in  exports;  and  that  the 
latter  depends  in  turn  upon  improvement  in  world  conditions  and  upon  a 
modification  of  the  tariff  and  other  restrictions  which  are  handicapping  China's 
export  products. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Customs  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1935  show  that  China's  foreign 
imports  in  that  period  were  valued  at  Chinese  $720,000,000  as  against  Chinese 
$795,000,000  in  the  same  period  of  1934,  a  decline  of  nearly  10  per  cent.  Exports 
totalled  almost  Chinese  $397,000,000  as  against  Chinese  $399,000,000,  the 
decline  here  being  negligible  in  value  and  concealing  obviously  an  appreciable 
increase  in  quantity  (hidden  b}'  the  higher  value  of  silver  in  1935  as  compared 
with  1934).  The  excess  of  imports  for  the  1935  period,  Chinese  $323,000,000, 
showed  a  marked  decrease  from  that  of  the  1934  period,  Chinese  $396,000,000. 
The  average  monthly  "  adverse  "  balance  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
was  therefore  about  Chinese  $36,000,000,  as  against  an  average  of  Chinese 
$44,000,000  in  1934. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  following  brief  table,  showing  imports,  exports,  total  foreign  trade,  and 
excess  of  imports  by  months,  provides  a  good  index  of  the  trade  situation  (even 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  part  of  the  variation  shown  is  seasonal).  The  marked 
decline  in  imports,  total  trade,  and  import  excess  are  especially  significant.  The 
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only  hopeful  signs  are  the  slight  upward  trend  in  exports  in  the  past  few  months 
and  the  striking  decline  since  April  in  the  excess  of  imports. 

China's  Foreign  Trade  in  1935  by  Months 

Total  Excess  of 
Imports  Exports    Trade  Imports 


Millions  of  Chinese  Dollars 

January   90  55  145  35 

February   67  42  108  25 

March   97  39  136  58 

April   104  41  145  62 

May   96  41  137  55 

June   92  41  133  50 

July   64  46  110  18 

August   56  45  101  11 

September   54  46  100  8 


If  exports  continue  to  improve  appreciably,  it  may  be  that  1936  will  see 
some  revival  of  imports,  but  it  is  too  early  to  express  definite  hope  as  yet. 

IMPORT   MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Conditions  are  a  little  better  in  the  Shanghai  lumber  market.  Accumulated 
stocks,  which  are  reported  to  have  reached  130,000,000  f.b.m.  last  summer,  have 
been  liquidated.  Stocks  are  now  said  to  be  around  30,000,000  f.b.m.  as  com- 
pared with  a  normal  carry  of  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  f.b.m.,  and  some 
orders  are  again  being  placed  abroad.  Complete  stagnation  still  prevails  in  the 
wheat  market,  however.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  here  that  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  large  international  grain  firms  in  Shanghai  has  informed  this  office 
that  recently  he  sold  a  cargo  of  Latvian  wheat  in  Japan,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  carrying  vessel  steamed  from  Europe  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  taking  seventy-eight  days  for  the  voyage,  the  wheat  arrived  in  perfect 
condition. 

NEWSPRINT  SITUATION 

The  report  that  a  newsprint  mill  is  to  be  built  at  Wenchi  in  Eastern  Chekiang 
province  still  persists,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  certain  interests  are  making 
strong  endeavours  to  further  the  project.  However,  practically  minded  observers 
are  sceptical  of  its  materializing,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  finances  and 
the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  whether  the  necessary  raw  materials  are  avail- 
able in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  the  venture  a  success. 

In  the  meantime  China's  imports  of  foreign  newsprint  continue  to  increase. 
They  totalled  877,000  quintals  (Chinese  $11,000,000)  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year,  as  against  599,000  quintals  in  the  same  period  in  1934,  777,000  quintals 
in  the  whole  of  1934,  and  663,000  quintals  in  the  whole  of  1933.  The  growth 
of  imports  from  Canada  is  particularly  striking — 321,000  quintals  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  this  year  as  against  220,000  quintals  in  the  same  period  in 
1934,  287,000  quintals  in  the  whole  of  1934,  and  187,000  quintals  in  the  whole 
of  1933. 

FUTURE   TRADE  OUTLOOK 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  trade  outlook  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  true  that  the  divorce  from  silver  has  created  a  better 
feeling,  but  apart  from  this  psychological  factor,  other  aspects  are  uncertain. 
The  past  two  years  have  indicated  that  Shanghai  cannot  prosper  apart  from 
the  great  interior,  and  reports  from  the  interior  arc  conflicting. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  indicate  that  reconstruction  is  proceeding  at  an 
encouraging  and  even,  by  the  standards  of  the  country,  at  an  amazing  rate: 
highway  and  railway  mileage  grows,  and  in  scores  of  provincial  cities  and  towns 
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the  construction  of  new  and  more  modern  buildings  and  streets  can  be  seen. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  in  many,  and  large,  sections  of  the 
country  the  distress  of  the  people  is  great  and  their  purchasing  power,  so  low 
at  best,  has  almost  touched  vanishing  point. 

Accordingly,  even  if  exports  of  agricultural  products  should  pick  up — and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  depends  largely  upon  world  conditions — it 
will  probably  take  some  time  before  the  improvement  can  be  reflected  in  higher 
buying  power  and  revival  of  imports.  Finally,  the  external  political  difficulties 
of  China  are  obviously  not  solved  as  yet.  In  fact  during  recent  weeks  they  have 
taken  a  turn  for  the  worse,  with  unfortunate  effects  upon  the  trade  centres  along 
the  coast. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary 

(At  par  one  yen  equals  0-4985  gold  dollar;  for  the  period  January  to  Sep- 
tember, 1935,  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  was  29£  cents  Canadian;  for  the  same 
period  in  1934  the  value  was  2i9'i  cents.) 

Tokyo,  October  28,  1935. — Japan's  total  foreign  trade  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1935  was  valued  at  3,659,348,354  yen  as  against  3,230,796,827  yen 
in  the  1934  three-quarter  period,  an  increase  of  428,551,527  yen.  Exports  were 
valued  at  1,821,554,425  yen  as  against  1,563,658,919  yen  in  the  similar  period 
of  1934,  an  increase  of  257,895,506  yen;  imports  at  i,837,793,929  yen  as  com- 
pared with  1,667,137,908  yen,  an  increase  of  170,656,021  yen.  Japan  had  thus 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  period  amounting  to  only  16,239,504 
yen  as  compared  with  an  excess  of  imports  valued  at  103,478,989  yen  in  the  1934 
period,  a  decrease  of  87,239,485  yen.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Japan's 
unfavourable  trade  balance  for  the  period  under  review  is  the  smallest  since 
1912  and  probably  for  many  years  before  that,  although  information  in  this 
respect  is  not  readily  available.  This  small  unfavourable  balance  may  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  purchases  of  raw  cotton  have  lately  been  greatly 
reduced,  but  as  large  orders  have  recently  been  placed,  Japan's  unfavourable 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  not  expected  to  show  any  drastic  decline  from 
last  year  (in  1934,  Japan's  excess  of  imports  were  valued  at  110,606,022  yen), 
although  it  is  anticipated  that  some  improvement  will  be  shown. 

EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

Exports  to  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  959,912,426  yen  as  against  837,- 
849,077  yen  in  the  January-to-September  period  of  1934,  an  increase  of  122,- 
063,349  yen.  Japan's  largest  Asiatic  customers  were  Kwantung  Province  (222,- 
288,673  yen),  British  India  (200,194,802  yen),  China  Proper  (114,350,772  yen), 
Dutch  East  Indies  (106,695,736  yen),  Manchukuo  (91,749,622  yen),  Hongkong 
(37,227,137  yen),  the  Straits  Settlements  (36,204,331  yen),  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  (33,967,387  yen). 

Exports  to  European  countries  were  valued  at  187,229,191  yen  as  against 
168,172,726  yen,  an  increase  of  19,056,465  yen.  The  principal  purchasers  were: 
Great  Britain  (84,619,412  yen),  France  (32,734,894  yen),  Germany  (17,584,747 
yen),  Holland  (13,362,004  yen),  and  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union 
(10,689,995  yen). 

Shipments  to  North  America  were  valued  at  380,137,023  yen  as  against 
298,925,119  yen,  an  increase  of  81,211,904  yen.  Of  this  amount  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  374,093,020  yen,  and  to  Canada  at  6,027,269  yen. 
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Exports  to  Central  American  countries  were  valued  at  26,611,130  yen  as 
compared  with  31,550,098  yen,  a  decrease  of  4,938,968  yen.  The  largest  pur- 
chasers were:  Cuba  (4,605,213  yen),  Panama  (3,698,869  yen) ,  Mexico  (3,643,653 
yen),  and  the  Dominican  Republic  (2,817,543  yen). 

South  American  countries  are  credited  with  imports  valued  at  55,642,945 
yen  as  against  39,238,174  yen,  an  increase  of  16,404,771  yen.  The  chief  pur- 
chasers were:  Argentina  (21,674,747  yen),  Colombia  (7,550,957  yen),  Peru 
(5,310,107  yen),  Chile  (4,894,283  yen),  and  Ecuador  (3,715,683  yen). 

Exports  to  African  countries  were  valued  at  142,101,360  yen  as  compared 
with  130,529,331  yen,  an  increase  of  11,572,029  yen.  Principal  purchasers  were: 
Egypt  (47,063,454  yen),  the  Federation  of  South  Africa  (24,075,299  yen), 
Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  (17,828,630  yen),  and  French  Morocco  (16,- 
614,629  yen) . 

Exports  to  Oceanic  countries  were  valued  at  69,920,350  yen  as  against 
57,394,394  yen,  an  increase  of  12,525,956  yen.  The  largest  purchasers  were 
Australia  (54,734,100  yen),  New  Zealand  (8,625,453  yen),  and  Hawaii  (5,123,- 
743  yen) . 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED 

Japan's  largest  single  export  item  during  the  period  under  review  was  that 
of  cotton  tissues,  which  amounted  to  2,060,975,859  square  yards  (378,420,789 
yen)  as  compared  with  1,887,455,000  square  yards  (354,514,447  yen)  in  the  1934 
period. 

Of  total  exports  of  cotton  tissues,  "grey"  cotton  tissues. were  exported  to 
the  value  of  108,302,373  yen,  chiefly  to  British  India  (30,740,524  yen),  Man- 
chukuo  (10,062,741  yen),  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (7,582,379  yen),  Egypt  (6,243,- 
846  yen),  Kwantung  Province  (5,987,394  yen),  and  Australia  (5,161,957  yen); 
"  bleached  "  cotton  tissues  valued  at  68,535,806  yen  were  exported  chiefly  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  (8,884,719  yen),  British  India  (8,103,142  yen),  French 
Morocco  (6,279,956  yen),  China  Proper  (5,184,512  yen),  Egypt  (5,160,541  yen), 
and  the  United  States  (4,018,671  yen) ;  and  "  other  "  cotton  tissues  were  valued 
at  201,582,610  yen  and  were  exported  chiefly  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (35,018,- 
371  yen),  British  India  (23,803,053  yen),  Egypt  (16,991,116  yen),  Manchukuo 
(13,398,302  yen),  Argentina  (11,563,449  yen),  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
(9,170,545  yen). 

Japan's  second  largest  export  item  was  that  of  raw  silk.  Exports  of  raw 
silk  amounted  to  411,928  bales  (264,706,095  yen)  as  against  374,645  bales  (214,- 
380,424  yen)  in  the  1934  three-quarter  period,  an  increase  in  both  quantity 
and  value.  As  usual,  the  United  States  was  Japan's  best  silk  customer,  exports 
to  that  country  amounting  to  348,992  bales  (225,881,483  yen).  Other  raw  silk 
purchasers  were:  France,  29,832  bales  (19,276,889  yen);  Great  Britain,  17,722 
bales  (11,987,042  yen);  British  India,  9,525  bales  (3,477,253  yen);  and  Aus- 
tralia, 3,032  bales  (2,256,700  yen). 

The  third  largest  of  Japan's  export  items  was  artificial  silk  tissues  valued 
at  96,521,511  yen  as  against  78,054,752  yen  in  the  same  period  of  1934,  an 
increase  of  18,466,759  yen.  Chief  among  the  purchasers  of  artificial  silk  tissues 
were  Australia  (16,854,666  yen),  British  India  (16,260,165  yen),  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  (10,061,050  yen),  and  Kwantung  Province  (7,883,536  yen). 

The  following  other  products  were  exported  to  a  value  exceeding  10,000,000 
yen:— 

Silk  tissues  (60,000,193  yen),  chiefly  to  British  India,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  Australia;  iron  (46.881,496  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province;  machinery  (46,406,728 
yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province  and  China  Proper);  comestibles  (43,990,064  yen), 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  knitted  goods  (36,941,188  yen),  chiefly  to 
Great  Britain,  British  India,  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  potteries  (31,222,136  yen),  chiefly 
to  the  United  States,  British  India,  Australia,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Kwantung  Province,  and 
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Canada;  iron  manufactures  (27,342,767  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,  British  India, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  China  Proper,  and  Siam;  cotton  yarns  (26,567,212  yen),  chiefly  to 
British  India,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Manchukuo;  wheat  flour  (26.386,248  yen),  chiefly 
to  Kwantung  Province  and  Manchukuo;  toys  (25,366,551  yen),  chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  British  India,  and  Australia;  vegetable  fatty  oils  (23,837,655  yen),  chiefly  to 
the  United  States;  woollen  tissues  (23,586,480  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,  British 
India,  and  China  Proper;  lumber  (17,814,532  yen),  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  Kwantung 
Province,  and  China  Proper;  papers  (16,841,164  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,  China 
Proper,  and  Manchukuo;  glass  and  its  manufactures  (16.828,413  yen),  chiefly  to  British 
India,  the  United  States,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  China  Proper;  artificial  silk  (14,359,419 
yen),  chiefly  to  British  India,  Kwantung  Province,  and  China  Proper;  aquatic  products 
(12,763,026  yen),  chiefly  to  Hongkong,  China  Proper,  Kwantung  Province,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  the  United)  States;  sugar  (12,196,897  yen),  chiefly  to  China  Proper,  Kwantung 
Province,  and  Manchukuo;  lamps  and  parts  (12,081,286  yen),  chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
Kwantung  Province,  Great  Britain,  and  British  India;  and  hats  and  caps  (11,116,386  yen), 
chiefly  to  the  United  States, 

The  following  other  products  were  exported  to  a  value  exceeding  1,000,000 
yen  and  less  than  10,000,000  yen: — 

Rice  and  paddy,  chiefly  to  Holland;  beans  and  peas,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain;  tea, 
chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Soviet  Russia,  and  Canada;  colle  or  isinglass,  chiefly  to  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France;  beer,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province 
and  Manchukuo;  peppermint  oil,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France;  fish  and 
whale  oil,  chiefly  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain;  soap,  chiefly  to  Kwantung 
Province,  Manchukuo,  and  China  Proper;  dried  plants,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  cam- 
phor, chiefly  to  the  United  States;  menthol  crystals,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  matches, 
chiefly  to  Hongkong;  cotton  blankets,  chiefly  to  Siam,  British  India,  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies;  cotton  towels,  chiefly  to  British  India,  Siam,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies; 
silk  handkerchiefs,  chiefly  to  British  India,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain; 
buttons,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  British  India.  Spain,  and  Argentina;  jewellery,  chiefly  to 
British  India  and  the  United  States;  coal,  chiefly  to  Hongkong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands;  cement,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province;  brass,  chiefly  to  British 
India  and  China  Proper;  rubber  tires,  chiefly  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  China  Proper; 
plaits  for  hatmaking,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  umbrellas,  chiefly  to  the  Federation  of 
South  Africa  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  and  brushes,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

Imports  from  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  642,753,021  yen  as  against 
625,233,524  yen  in  the  1934  period,  an  increase  of  17,519,497  yen.  Japan's  chief 
Asiatic  purchases  came  from  British  India  (258.988,850  yen),  Manchukuo  (136,- 
420,971  yen),  China  Proper  (78,370,024  yen),  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (54,394,465 
yen),  the  Straits  Settlements  (29,015,616  yen),  and  British  Malaya  (20,223,662 
yen). 

Imports  from  European  countries  were  valued  at  269,821,685  yen  as  against 
216,001,978  yen  in  the  1934  three-quarter  period,  an  increase  of  53,819,707  yen. 
The  largest  imports  into  Japan  from  individual  European  countries  were  from 
Germany  (92,577,760  yen),  Great  Britain  (63,125,458  ven),  Belgo-Luxemburg 
Economic  Union  (20,342,589  yen),  Sweden  (17,039,844  yen),  France  (15,339,427 
yen),  and  Norway  (14,501,343  yen).  Imports  from  North  America  were  valued 
at  649,602,949  yen  as  compared  with  568,195,088  yen,  an  increase  of  81,407.861 
yen.  Of  this  amount  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  606,601,685 
yen,  and  from  Canada  at  42,999,506  yen.  Imports  from  Central  America  were 
valued  at  5,702,931  yen  as  against  only  453,480  yen,  an  increase  of  5,249,451 
yen.  Of  this  amount  Mexico  is  credited  with  4,396,371  yen,  Haiti  with  706.765 
yen,  Cuba  with  295,484  yen,  Guatemala  with  85,330  yen,  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
with  48,682  yen,  and  the  Bahamas  with  41,610  yen.  Imports  from  South  America 
were  valued  at  27,244,786  yen  as  against  19,83*1,378  yen,  an  increase  of  7,413,408 
yen.  Of  this  amount  imports  from  Argentina  were  valued  at  10,756,909  yen. 
from  Peru  at  6,693,124  yen,  and  from  Chile  at  3,787,073  yen.  Imports  from 
African  countries  were  valued  at  53,414,873  yen  as  against  58,323,893  yen.  a 
decrease  of  4,909,020  yen. 
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Japan's  largest  African  purchases  came  from  Egypt  (40,343,640  yen) ,  from 
the  Federation  of  South  Africa  (3,342,163  yen),  from  Kenya,  Uganda,  and 
Tanganyika  (2,140,896  yen),  and  from  Italian  Somaliland  (1,729,235  yen). 

Imports  from  Oceanic  countries  were  valued  at  170,392,348  yen  as  against 
154,013,287  yen,  an  increase  of  16,379,061  yen.  Australia's  share  of  this  trade 
was  valued  at  160,027,153  yen,  New  Zealand's  at  5,555,369  yen,  the  Society 
Island's  at  2,390,285  yen,  and  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  at  2,031,743  yen. 

IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

As  usual,  Japan's  largest  single  import  item  was  raw  cotton  amounting  to 
1,238,232,204  pounds  valued  at  546,280,052  yen  as  against  1,397,789,052  pounds 
valued  at  550,121,615  yen  in  the  same  period  of  1934,  a  decrease  in  both  quan- 
tity and  value.  Japan's  imports  of  raw  cotton  represent  over  27  per  cent  of  her 
total  imports  during  the  period  under  review.  Of  total  raw  cotton  imports,  the 
United  States'  share  of  this  trade  was  valued  at  267,916,167  yen,  British  India's 
at  226,375,484  yen,  and  Egypt's  at  33,744,857  yen. 

Japan's  second  largest  import  was  iron  and  steel  valued  at  136,888,290  yen 
as  against  97,249,751  yen,  an  increase  of  39,638,539  yen.  Of  this  amount  imports 
of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  74,268,438  yen,  from 
Germany  at  15,698,608  yen,  from  Belgium  at  14,901,821  yen,  and  from  Great 
Britain  at  10,004,709  yen. 

Sheep's  wool  was  Japan's  third  largest  import  and  amounted  to  172,608,216 
pounds  valued  at  128,038,263  yen  as  against  128,788,176  pounds  valued  at  143,- 
709,207  yen  in  the  1934  similar  period,  an  increase  in  quantity  but  a  decrease 
in  value.  Australia's  share  of  this  trade  was  valued  at  119,897,480  yen  and 
New  Zealand's  at  3,936,260  yen. 

Crude  and  heavy  mineral  oils  come  fourth  in  order  of  value  of  all  imports 
and  amounted  to  670,614,300  gallons  valued  at  80,068,958  yen  as  compared  with 
523,643,600  gallons  valued  at  57,426,283  yen  in  the  1934  period,  an  increase  in 
both  quantity  and  value.  Of  total  mineral  oil  imports,  the  United  States  sup- 
plied 510,274,600  gallons  valued  at  61,913,154  yen.  Other  suppliers  of  mineral 
oil  to  Japan  were  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (7,941,096  yen)  and  British  Borneo 
(3,437,280  yen).  In  addition  to  imports  of  crude  and  heavy  oil,  131,531,400 
gallons  of  mineral  oil  under  0-8762  S.G.  and  valued  at  26,300,758  yen  were 
imported,  chiefly  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  121,621,000  gallons  valued  at  24,640,126  yen  in  the  nine-month 
period  of  1934. 

The  fifth  largest  import  item  was  machinery  valued  at  78,871,773  yen  as 
compared  with  71,227,136  yen  in  the  1934  three-quarter  period,  an  increase  of 
7,644,637  yen.  Japan's  largest  purchases  of  machinery  came  from  the  United 
States  (30,547,794  yen),  Germany  (20,291,022  yen),  and  Great  Britain  (17,- 
266,085  yen) . 

The  sixth  most  important  item  was  bean  imports,  which  were  valued  at 
50,757,083  yen  as  compared  with  36,474,991  yen  in  the  1934  similar  period,  an 
increase  of  14,282,092  yen.  Of  this  amount  imports  of  beans  from  Manchukuo 
were  valued  at  46,216,366  yen,  from  China  Proper  at  2,407,535  yen,  and  from 
British  India  at  1,787,362  yen.  Imports  of  paper  and  rayon  pulp  come  seventh, 
and  amounted  to  231,920  short  tons  valued  at  42,792,788  yen  as  against  173,650 
short  tons  valued  at  30,135,165  yen  in  the  1934  nine-month  period,  an  increase 
in  both  tonnage  and  value. 

Of  total  imports  of  pulp,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  17,472,385  yen, 
Norway  with  9,638,711  yen,  Canada  with  5,873,608  ven,  and  Sweden  with 
5,497,233  yen. 
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The  following  other  products  were  imported  to  a  value  exceeding  10,000,000 
yen  and  less  than  40,000,000  yen:— 

Crude  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  (37.876.908  yen),  chiefly  from  the  Straite  Settle- 
ments and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  lumber  (36,979.525  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  Philippine  Islands,  British  Borneo,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  coal  (34,653,042 
yen),  chiefly  from  Manchukuo,  French  Indo-China,  and  China  Proper;  pig  iron  (32.252,510 
yen),  chiefly  from  Manchukuo  and  British  India;  wheat  (32,157.761  yen),  chiefly  from 
Australia,  Canada,  and  Argentina;  oilcake  (31,985,674  yen),  chiefly  from  Manchukuo, 
Kwantung  Province,  and  China  Proper;  oil-yielding  materials  (20,970,036  yen),  chiefly 
from  Manchukuo,  China  Proper,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Argentina;  ores  (29,490,008 
yen),  chiefly  from  China  Proper,  Australia,  British  India,  and  Great  Britain;  copper  (28,- 
128,740  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States;  automobiles  and  parts  (25,651,821  yen), 
chiefly  from  the  United  States;  "other"  vegetable  fibres  (18,855,481  yen),  chiefly  from  the 
Philippines,  China  Proper,  and  British  India;  sulphate  of  ammonia  (17,733,481  yen),  chiefly 
from  Germany;  hides  and  skins  (14,595.517  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  China 
Proper,  and  Australia;  phosphorite  (14,388.348  yen),  chiefly  from  Egypt,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Straits  Settlements;  lead  (13,652,086  yen),  chiefly  from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  British  India;  aluminium  (11,537.631  yen),  chiefly  from  Canada,  Norway,  and  Switzer- 
land; and  tin  (10,108,987  yen),  chiefly  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  China  Proper,  and 
Hongkong. 

The  following  other  imports  are  worthy  of  note: — 

Sugar  (9,152,614  yen),  chiefly  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  fresh  beef  (4,344,399  yen), 
chiefly  from  China  Proper;  leather  (3,499.423  yen),  chiefly  from  British  India;  beef  tallow 
(1,941,936  yen),  chiefly  from  Australia;  synthetic  colours  (5,850,344  yen),  chiefly  from  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland;  woollen  tissues  (5,987,439  yen),  chiefly  from  Great  Britain;  news- 
print (6,096,8916  yen),  chiefly  from  Canada;  zinc  (6.216,304  yen),  chiefly  from  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  United  States;  watches  (2,974,563  yen),  chiefly  from  Switzerland;  and  wheat 
bran  (4,814,463  yen),  chiefly  from  China  Proper. 

SUMMARY  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Japan's  total  foreign  trade  for  the  nine- 
month  period  of  1934  and  1935,  ended  September  30: — 


1935                  1934  Per  Cent 

Yen                  Yen  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Imports                                              1,837,793,929  1,667,137,908  +  10.2 

Exports                                                1,821.554,425  1,563.658,919  +  16.5 


Total   3,659.348,354       3.230.796.827       +  13.3 

Excess  of  imports   16,239,504  103.478,989       —  84.3 


PRINCIPAL    EXPORTS    AND  IMPORTS 

The  following  figures  show  Japan's  chief  exports  and  imports  for  the  nine- 
month  period  of  1935  and  1934,  ended  September  30,  together  with  the  per- 
centage of  increase  or  decrease  as  against  the  1934  three-quarter  period: — 

Principal  Exports  of  Japan 


1935  1934  Per  Cent 

Yen  Yen  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Raw  silk   264,706,095  214,380,424  +  23.5 

Cotton  tissues,  other   201,582,610  197.091.970  +  2.3 

Cotton  tissues,  gray   108,302,373  92.008,527  +  17.8 

Cotton  tissues,  bleached   68,535,806  65.413.950  +  4.8 

Artificial  silk  tissues   96.521.511  78,054,752  +  23.7 

Silk  tissues   60,000,193  56,922,735  +  5.4 

Iron   46,881,496  41,027.633  +  14.3 

Machinery   46,406,728  41,056.811  +  13.0 

Comestibles   43.990,064  39.244.755  +  12.1 

Knitted  goods   36,941,188  35.226.538  +  4.9 

Potterv   31.222.136  29.597.001  +  5.5 

Iron  manufactures   27.342,767  26,366,816  +  3.7 

Cotton  varns   26.567.212  16.309.317  +  62.9 

Wheat  flour   26,386.248  17.863,155  +  47.7 

Toys   25,366,551  21.935.460  +  15.6 
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Principal  Exports  of  Japan — Concluded 


1935 

1934 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

23,837,655 

8,289,009 

+  187.6 

23,586,480 

20,333,376 

+ 

16.0 

17,814,532 

17,830,313 

0 . 1 

16,841,164 

14.746,631 

+ 

14.2 

16,828,413 

13,579,330 

+ 

23.9 

Artificial  silk   

14,359,419 

16,690,757 

14.0 

12.763,026 

10,292,574 

+ 

24.0 

12,196,897 

10,005.549 

+ 

21.9 

12,081,286 

11,876,882 

+ 

1.7 

11,116,386 

19  7fil  QfiQ 

12.9 

8,632,054 

6,871,737 

+ 

25.6 

Tea  

7,997,553 

6.870,213 

+ 

16.4 

7,236,757 

6,986,727 

+ 

3.6 

Principal  Imports  into  Japa 

n 

1935 

1934 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Raw  cotton                                     .  . 

546.280,052 

550.121,615 

0.7 

136,888.290 

97,249,751 

+ 

40.8 

128.038,263 

143,709.207 

10.9 

80,068,958 

57,426,283 

+ 

39.4 

Machinery  

78,871,773 

71,227,136 

+ 

10.7 

50,757,083 

36.474.991 

+ 

39.2 

Pulp  for  paper  and  rayon  making  .  . 

42.792.788 

30,135.165 

+ 

42.0 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha   .  . 

37.876,908 

40.109  794 

5.6 

36.979.525 

25.934.691 

+ 

42.6 

Coal  

34.653.042 

33,060.104 

+ 

4.8 

32.252.510 

19.001.894 

+ 

70.0 

Wheat  

32,157.761 

28  055,669 

+ 

14.6 

31.985.674 

35,882,727 

10.9 

Oil-yielding  materials  

29,970.036 

16,991,937 

+ 

76.4 

29,490.008 

19,938,144 

47.9 

28.128.740 

16.652.488 

+ 

68.9 

Mineral  oil  under  0.8762  S.G  

26,300.758 

24,640.126 

+ 

6.7 

25.651,821 

23,997,082 

+ 

6.9 

18.855.481 

18,226,918 

+ 

3.4 

17,733.481 

13,782,338 

+ 

28.7 

14,595,517 

11,672,113 

+ 

25.0 

14.388.348 

11.586.536 

+ 

24,2 

13.652.086 

12,831.266 

+ 

6.4 

11.537.631 

4.470  392 

+  158.1 

Tin  

10.108.987 

11.008.502 

8.2 

6.096.896 

3.762,014 

+ 

62.1 

6,216,304 

4.697,900 

+ 

32.3 

Japan's  Trade  with  Canada 

Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  for  the  period  under  review  was  valued 
at  49,026,775  yen  as  against  44,387,899  yen  in  the  similar  period  of  1934,  an 
increase  of  4,638,876  yen.  Exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  6,027,269  yen  as 
against  6,184,828  yen  in  the  1934  three-quarter-year  period,  a  decrease  of  157,- 
559  yen;  imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  42,999,506  yen  as  compared  with 
38.203,071  yen,  an  increase  of  4,796,435  yen.  Japan  had  thus  an  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  with  Canada  for  the  period  under  review  amounting  to 
36,972,237  yen  as  against  an  excess  of  imports  during  the  similar  period  in 
1934  amounting  to  32,018,243  yen,  an  increase  of  4,953,994  yen. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Japan's  largest  export  to  Canada  during  the  period  under  review  was  that 
of  pottery,  valued  at  1,140,456  yen  as  compared  with  1,099,326  yen,  an  increase 
of  41,130  yen.  Canada  is  one  of  Japan's  best  customers  for  pottery,  and  has 
been  for  many  years.  The  second  largest  export  to  Canada  was  toys,  valued  at 
615,228  yen  as  against  502,402  yen,  an  increase  of  112,826  yen.    The  third 
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largest  export  was  tea,  amounting  to  1,461,372  pounds  valued  at  488,954 
yen  as  against  2,355,276  pounds  valued  at  646,984  yen,  a  decrease  in  both 
quantity  and  value.  (Canada,  next  to  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia,  was  Japan's  best  customer  for  exports  of  tea.)  Japan's  fourth 
largest  export  item  was  that  of  rice,  amounting  to  3,964,884  pounds  valued  at 
387,167  yen  as  compared  with  13,438,128  pounds  valued  at  924,214  yen  in  last 
year's  similar  period,  a  large  decrease  in  both  quantity  and  price.  Next  to  Hol- 
land, Canada  was  Japan's  largest  purchaser  of  rice  during  the  period  under 
review.  Silk  tissues  were  Japan's  fifth  largest  export  to  Canada  during  the 
period,  being  valued  at  173,477  yen  as  against  105,259  yen  in  the  1934  period, 
an  increase  of  68,218  yen. 

Next  in  order  of  value  comes  artificial  silk  tissues  valued  at  110,679  yen 
as  against  113,061  yen  in  the  1934  three-quarter-year  period,  a  decrease  of  2,382 
yen.  Exports  of  raw  silk  to  Canada  amounted  to  only  120  bales  valued  at 
70,480  yen  as  against  707  bales  valued  at  386,290  yen  in  last  year's  similar 
period,  a  decrease  in  both  quantity  and  price.  As  Canada  purchases  practically 
all  its  Japanese  raw  silk  directly  from  New  York,  these  are  naturally  not  shown 
in  the  Japanese  trade  statistics  as  "  exports  to  Canada."  Imports  of  raw  silk 
by  Canada  are  always  in  the  seven-figure  class. 

Other  products  of  importance  which  were  exported  to  Canada  during  the 
period  include:  lamps  and  parts  (65,906  yen),  buttons  (57,252  yen),  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs (49,502  yen),  brushes  (49,372  yen),  menthol  crystals  (37,246  yen), 
and  beans  (15,535  yen). 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Japan's  largest  import  from  Canada  during  the  period  under  review  was 
lumber  valued  at  8,046,459  yen  as  compared  with  6,891,976  yen  in  the  1934 
similar  period,  an  increase  of  1,154,483  yen.  This  gain  was  all  made  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  surtax  on  July  20.  Imports 
of  Douglas  fir  have  been  nil,  but  during  the  month  of  September  spruce  valued 
at  153,686  yen  was  imported  from  Canada  for  aeroplane  manufacture.  Canada, 
next  to  the  United  States,  was  Japan's  chief  source  of  supply  of  lumber,  a  posi- 
tion she  has  maintained  for  many  years. 

The  second  largest  import  from  Canada  was  wheat  amounting  to  1,939,927 
bushels  valued  at  6,257,767  yen  as  compared  with  2,293,319  bushels  valued  at 
6,105,071  yen  in  last  year's  similar  period,  a  decrease  in  quantity  although  an 
increase  in  price.  Imports  of  pulp  amounted  to  37,445  short  tons  valued  at 
5,873,608  yen  as  against  32,942  short  tons  valued  at  5,243,318  yen  in  the  1934 
similar  period,  an  increase  in  both  tonnage  and  value.  During  the  period  under 
review  Canada  maintained  her  position  as  the  third  largest  supplier  of  pulp, 
the  United  States  and  Norway  taking  first  and  second  place  respectively. 

The  fourth  largest  import  from  Canada  was  newsprint,  amounting  to  46,284 
short  tons  valued  at  5,179,065  yen  as  compared  with  33,240  short  tons  valued 
at  3,109,475  yen,  a  large  increase  in  tonnage  and  value.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
total  importations  was  credited  to  Canada.  Aluminium  comes  next  in  order  of 
value,  and  amounted  to  3,910  short  tons  valued  at  4,854,644  yen  as  against 
1,821  short  tons  valued  at  2,178,610  yen,  a  large  increase  in  quantity  and  value. 
Canada  was  by  far  the  largest  supplier  of  aluminium  with  approximately  45 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

Canada  maintained  the  position  she  has  held  for  many  years  as  the  largest 
source  of  supply  of  lead  and  zinc.  Imports  were  24,838  short  tons  valued  at 
4,445,158  yen  as  compared  with  34,437  short  tons  valued  at  5,875,659  yen  in 
last  year's  similar  period,  a  decrease  in  quantity  and  value;  and  of  zinc  to  9,382 
short  tons  valued  at  2,160,363  yen  as  against  9,045  short  tons  valued  at  2,323,537 
yen,  an  increase  in  quantity  but  a  slight  decrease  in  price.   Imports  of  iron  and 
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steel  amounted  to  13,145  short  tons  valued  at  590,773  yen  as  against  14,215  short 
tons  valued  at  522,284  yen,  a  decrease  in  quantity  but  an  increase  in  price. 
Imports  of  beef  from  Canada  for  the  period  were  valued  at  164,268  yen  as 
against  37,707  yen  in  last  year's  similar  period,  an  increase  of  126,561  yen.' 
These  have  lately  declined  owing  to  prices  being  too  high.  Machinery  imports 
were  valued  at  126,278  yen  as  against  198,282  yen,  a  decrease  of  72,004  yen. 

Imports  of  copper  from  Canada  amounted  to  84  short  tons  valued  at  40,254 
yen  as  against  nil  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Automobiles  and 
parts  from  Canada  were  valued  at  38,074  yen  as  against  32,201  yen,  an  increase 
of  5,873  yen. 

Although  the  imports  of  flour  have  not  as  yet  been  published,  this  office 
has  ascertained  from  private  inquiry  that  one  Japanese  firm,  who  have  been 
practically  the  only  importer  of  Canadian  flour  for  the  last  few  years,  have 
imported  about  754,000  bags  of  Canadian  flour  during  the  period  under  review, 
or  a  monthly  average  of  about  63,000  bags.  This  firm  uses  Canadian  flour  for 
manufacturing  a  seasoning  extract  known  as  "  ajinomoto,"  most  popular  among 
the  Japanese. 

SUMMARY  OF  JAPAN'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  for  the 
nine-month  period  of  1935  and  1934,  ended  September  30,  1935: — 


1935  1934  Per  Cent 

Yen  Yen  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Imports                                                        42.999.506  38,203,071  +  12.6 

Exports                                                         6,027,269  6,184,828  -  2.5 


Total  trade   49.026,775       44,387,899       +  10.5 

Excess  of  imports   36,972,237       32,018,243       +  15.5 


The  following  table  shows  Japan's  chief  exports  to  and  imports  from 
Canada  for  the  nine-month  period  of  1935  and  1934,  ended  September  30, 
together- with  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  compared  to  1934: — 


Principal  Exports  to  Canada 


1935 

1934 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

1,140.456 

1,099,326 

+  3.7 

Toys  

615.228 

502,402 

+  22.5 

Tea  

488,954 

646,984 

-  24.4 

387,167 

924,214 

-  58.1 

173,477 

105,259 

+  64.8 

110,679 

113,061 

-  2.1 

Raw  silk  

70,480 

386,290 

-  81.8 

65,906 

38,823 

+  69.8 

57,252 

105,896 

-  45.9 

49.502 

20,918 

+  136.6 

49,372 

50,218 

-  1.7 

Menthol  crystals  

37,246 

37,472 

-  0.6 

15,535 

14,495 

+  7.2 

Imports  from 

Canada 

1935 

1934 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Lumber  

8,046.459 

6.891,976 

+  16.8 

Wheat  

6.257.767 

6,105,071 

+  2.5 

Pnlp  for  paper  and  rayon  making  .  . 

5.873.608 

5.243,318 

+  12.0 

Newsprint  

5,179.065 

3,109,475 

+  66.6 

Aluminium  

4,854.644 

2.178,610 

+  122.8 

4,445,158 

5,875.659 

-  24.3 

2,160.363 

2,323,537 

-  7.0 

590.773 

522.284 

+  13.1 

164,268 

37.707 

+  335.6 

Machinery  and  parts  

126.278 

198,282 

-  36.3 

40.254 

38,074 

32.201 

+  18.2 
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JAPAN'S    RICE   CROP  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  writes  under  date 
November  14,  1935,  that,  with  reference  to  the  report  on  the  above  subject 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1656  (October  26),  the  first 
estimate  of  300,400,565  bushels  is  now,  owing  to  unfavourable  weather  conditions, 
placed  at  283,016,261  bushels,  or  a  reduction  of  17,384,304  bushels.  This  new 
estimate,  when  compared  with  last  year's  actual  crop,  shows  an  increase  of 
25,888,958  bushels  or  10-1  per  cent,  and  if  compared  with  the  last  five-years 
average  crop,  shows  a  decrease  of  19,692,733  bushels  or  6-5  per  cent.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  the  final  returns  will  show  an  improvement  as  against 
this  second  estimate  because  of  improved  weather  conditions  since  the  middle 
of  October. 

Stocks  of  rice  on  November  1  were  officially  reported  as  amounting  to 
10,000,000  bushels,  a  reduction  of  over  6.000,000  bushels  as  against  the  same  date 
in  1934. 

TRADE  OF  HONGKONG,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  November  1,  1935. — Business  conditions  in  Hongkong  and  South 
China  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1935  have  been  subject  to  considerable 
strain.  This  may  be  attributed  in  the  main  to  the  stringent  financial  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  Hongkong  and  South  China  and  to  the  violent  fluctuations 
which  have  characterized  the  local  exchange  market  during  the  period  under 
review. 

During  this  period  there  were  three  failures  among  the  major  Chinese 
banking  institutions  of  the  colony,  causing  severe  hardship  not  only  to  individual 
depositors  resident  throughout  the  provinces  of  South  China,  but  to  numerous 
native  banks  and  business  houses.  The  outstanding  of  these  failures  was  the 
Bank  of  Canton,  an  organization  whose  ramifications  extended  to  most  countries 
in  the  world  and  whose  principal  activities  were  in  connection  with  the  transfer 
of  remittances  from  Chinese  abroad  to  their  families  in  Hongkong  and  South 
China. 

EXCHANGE  FLUCTUATIONS 

An  idea  of  the  difficult  conditions  under  which  trade  has  been  carried  on 
may  be  gained  from  a  survey  of  the  average  exchange  rates  prevailing  during 
the  period  under  review.  In  terms  of  United  States  currency,  the  average  rate 
of  the  Hongkong  dollar  for  the  first  quarter  of  1935  was  42§,  for  the  second 
quarter  56,  and  for  the  third  quarter  50.  The  lowest  average  monthly  rate 
recorded  was  that  of  42|  in  January,  and  the  highest  58^  in  May,  a  difference 
of  over  30  per  cent. 

The  official  statistics  covering  the  trade  of  the  colony  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1935  show  that  the  combined  declared  values  of  imports  and  exports 
of  merchandise  amounted  to  a  total  of  HK$470,064,299  as  compared  with 
HK$539,695,140  for  the  nine  months  of  1934.  The  declared  values  of  imports 
of  merchandise  amounted  to  HK$270,760,299  as  against  HK$302,126,140  for 
the  same  period  of  1934.  The  declared  value  of  exports  of  merchandise 
amounted  to  HK$199,304,000  as  compared  with  HK$237,569,000  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1934. 

While  the  uncertain  monetary  situation  has  undoubtedly  confused  the 
import  trade  of  Hongkong  in  so  far  as  forward  commitments  are  concerned, 
and  has  tended  to  delay  the  placing  of  further  orders,  on  the  basis  of  the  figures 
given  above  covering  the  import  trade  of  the  colony  for  the  nine  months  of 
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1935  and  1934,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  average  exchange  rates 
applicable  during  these  respective  periods,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  volume  of  imports  entering  Hongkong  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1935  was  in  excess  of  that  recorded  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year. 

In  support  of  this  assumption,  the  figures  of  HK$270,760,299  and  HK$302,- 
126,140  converted  at  the  average  rates  for  the  nine-month  periods  of  1935  and 
1934— these  being  50  and  37  respectively— give  the  totals  of  U.S.$135,380,145 
and  U.S.$11 1,786,672,  or  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  1935  period. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

The  values  of  imports  (in  Hongkong  dollars)  by  principal  countries  for 
the  period  under  review,  together  with  figures,  in  parentheses,  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1934,  were: — 

China,  $88,312,000  ($104,796,000);  Japan,  $31,817,000  ($24  521,000);  French  Indo-China, 
$27,458,000  ($21,9175,000);  United  States,  $21,160  ($19,683);  United  Kingdom,  $17,618,000 
($24,642,000) ;  Siam,  $16,478,000  ($26,180,000)  ;  Netherlands  India,  $13,170,000  ($24,934,000) ; 
Germany,  $11,748,000  ($9,771,000);  Australia,  $5,906,000  ($4,967,000);  Malaya,  $4,779,000 
($3,837,000);  Belgium,  $4,051,000  ($3,719,000);  India,  $3,599,000  ($5,19'3,000) ;  and  Canada, 
$2,904,000  ($3,344,000) . 

Decreases  were  recorded  in  twenty-four  of  the  twenty-seven  principal 
import  commodity  classifications,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  (in  Hong- 
kong dollars),  the  amounts  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934  being  given  in 
parentheses: — 

Foodstuffs,  $81,727,000  ($9*6,656,000)  ;  piece-goods,  $40,931,000  ($46,638,000) ;  oils  and 
fats,  $24,839,000  ($24,387.000) ;  metals,  $22,594,000  ($22,213,000) ;  fuels,  $8,034,000  ($8,513,000) ; 
paper  and  paperware,  $6,472,000  ($7,261,000);  building  materials,  $5,138,000  ($5,409,000); 
tobacco,  $4,291,000  ($4,823,000);  machinery  and  engines,  $4,722,000  ($5,152,000);  Chinese 
medicines,  $9,652,000  ($11,263,000);  chemicals  and  drugs,  $3,291,000  ($3,926,000);  dyeing 
materials,  $3,168,000  ($2.764,000) ;  nuts  and  seeds.  $3,467,000  ($4,348,000) ;  live  animals, 
$6,115,000  ($6,705,000) ;  vehicles.  $2,710,000  ($2,613,000) ;  wearing  apparel,  $2,423,000  ($2,448,- 
000);  bags,  $2,407,000  ($4,172,000)  ;  liquors,  $2,059,000  ($2,919,000);  hardware,  $1,995,000 
($2,258,000);  manures,  $3,131,000  ($1,854,000);  leather,  $1,852,000  ($2,409,000);  electrical 
apparatus,  $1,591,000  ($2,167,000);  minerals  and  ores,  $1,223,000  ($492,000);  hides,  $1,223,000 
($1,607,000);   matches,  $1,073,000  ($1,524,000);   railway  materials,  $427,000  ($155,000). 

EXPORTS  FROM  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

Exports  from  Hongkong  of  the  manufactured  products  of  South  China 
and  Hongkong  have  been  seriously  curtailed  during  the  nine  months  under 
review  owing  to  the  high  value  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  in  terms  of  foreign 
currencies  and  consequent  high  prices  to  overseas  purchasers.  In  addition, 
severe  competition  from  similar  products  originating  in  North  China  and  enjoy- 
ing the  advantage  of  a  depreciated  currency  has  closed  many  of  South  China's 
former  markets. 

The  values  of  exports  (in  Hongkong  dollars)  by  principal  countries  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1935,  together  with  the  figures  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year,  in  parentheses,  were: — 

China,  $103,866,000  ($114,978,000);  United  States,  $13,487,000  ($12,409,000);  Malaya, 
$12,199,000  ($18,403,000);  French  Indo-China,  $11,459,000  ($17,799,000);  Macao,  $10,152,000 
($13,122,000) ;  Japan,  $7,959,000  ($7,916,000) ;  Sdam,  $7,372,000  ($10.959.000) ;  Kwong  Chow 
Wan.  $6,958,000  ($5,483,000) ;  United  Kingdom,  $4,558,000  ($4.303,000) ;  Netherlands  India, 
$3,762,000  ($5,9*49,000);  Philippine  Islands.  $2,424,000  ($3,996,000);  France,  $1,162,000  ($3,- 
816,000)  ;  and  Canada,  $1,032,000  ($1,112,000). 


TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  into  Hongkong  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1935 
amounted  to  U.S.$1, 452,207  (HK$2 ,904,414)  as  against  U.SJ1, 237,390  (HK$3,- 
344,297)  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 
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The  principal  imports  from  the  Dominion,  together  with  values  in  United 
States  dollars,  for  the  period  under  review  were: — 

Wheat  flour,  $550,917;  printing  paper,  $204,300;  manures,  $156,000;  motor  cars,  $103,- 
220;  fish  and  fishery  products,  $69,200;  motor  lorry  chassis,  $48,525;  electrical  machinery, 
$41;549;  building  materials,  $31,714;  softwoods,  $30,521;  pig  lead,  $18,318;  upper  leather, 
$15713;  condensed  milk,  $11,009;  miscellaneous  foodstuffs,  $21,463;  American  pine,  $10,602; 
cattle,  $8,650;  fodder,  $7,995;  vermicelli,  $7,200;  sole  leather,  $7,000;  iron  and  steel  tubes, 
$6,076;  paints,  $6,014;  oatmeal,  $5,957;  timber,  $5,774;  grains,  $4,629;  tinned  meat  and 
fish,  $4,150;  agar  agar,  $3,420;  barley,  $3,318;  zinc  spelter,  $2,806;  motor  car  chassis,  $2,541 ; 
fresh  fish,  $2,459;  spirits,  $2,350;  manufactured  rubber,  $1,998. 

DEMONETIZATION  OF  SILVER  IN  KWANTUNG 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  November  8,  1935. — The  removal  of  China  from  a  silver 
standard  effected  by  an  edict  of  the  Nanking  Government  on  November  4  has 
become  operative  in  South  China,  where  the  province  of  Kwantung  has  adopted 
the  Nanking  edict,  with  effect  from  November  7. 

The  Kwantung  Government  edict  declares  that  all  silver  coins  and  bullion 
are  the  property  of  the  province  and  must  be  surrendered.  The  use  of  silver 
coins,  including  subsidiary  pieces,  as  local  tender  has  been  prohibited  and  the 
note  issues  of  the  Kwantung  Provincial  Bank  and  Canton  Municipal  Bank 
given  full  and  unlimited  recognition  as  legal  tenders,  with  a  parity  of  status 
with  the  notes  of  the  banks  recognized  by  the  original  Nanking  edict — that  is, 
the  Bank  of  Communications,  the  Bank  of  China,  and  the  Central  Bank  of 
China. 

Nominally,  the  currency  of  the  province  of  Kwantung  was  previously  sub- 
ject to  the  Nanking  edict,  but  in  practice  the  regulations  were  ineffective,  since 
the  basis  of  currency  was  a  subsidiary  coinage — 20-cent  pieces,  known  as  "  small 
money  " — which  was  subject  to  a  constantly  fluctuating  ratio  of  exchange  to  the 
standard  Shanghai  silver  dollar,  known  as  "  big  money."  The  "  big  money  " 
dollar,  however,  is  a  medium  of  accounting  use,  principally  in  making  remit- 
tances to  Central  China  and  in  calculating  contributions  to  the  Nanking  Govern- 
ment, sponsors  of  that  currency.  The  premium  on  "  big  money  "  in  South  China 
has  risen,  being  currently  quoted  at  $1.44  in  the  notes  of  either  the  Kwantung 
Provincial  Bank  or  the  Canton  Municipal  Bank. 

AN  ANOMALOUS  SITUATION 

Over  a  brief  period  of  two  days  an  anomalous  situation  arose  wherein  the 
holders  of  silver  "  small  money  "  could  neither  hoard  nor  spend  their  funds 
under  penalty  of  a  charge  of  treason,  and  could  not  convert  their  silver,  whether 
"  small  money,"  "  big  money,"  or  Hongkong  dollars,  into  new  paper  owing  to 
the  closing  of  the  Canton  Treasury  through  pressure  of  withdrawals. 

At  present,  however,  the  Department  of  Finance  have  authorized  the  official 
note-issuing  banks  to  redeem  "  small  money  "  with  bank  note  scrip  at  the  rate 
of  $120  in  notes  for  $100  in  silver  "  small  money,"  and  to  facilitate  the  con- 
version have  issued  $1,300,000  worth  of  new  10-cent  and  50-cent  provincial 
notes;  while  the  Canton  Municipal  Bank  has  been  authorized  to  issue  $200,000 
worth  of  10-cent  bills  and  $300,000  worth  of  20-cent  bills,  the  latter  a  denomina- 
tion previously  unknown  in  Canton.  An  additional  $50,000,000  worth  of  notes 
of  the  two  banks  of  issue  in  denominations  of  $10,  $50,  and  $100  are  being 
issued  with  the  authorization  of  the  Finance  Board. 

Although  it  is  yet  too  early  to  estimate  the  success  which  will  attend  this 
managed  currency,  the  opinion  of  the  native  banks  and  many  money-change 
shops  appears  to  be  favourable. 
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The  one  immediate  cause  for  friction  is  the  refusal  of  the  foreign  banks  in 
the  British  and  French  Concessions  of  Shameen  to  accept  the  new  paper  and 
their  insistence  on  payment  in  silver,  which  under  the  managed  currency  regu- 
lations is  illegal. 

In  so  far  as  no  silver  is  used  as  legal  tender,  Hongkong  money  cannot  be 
exchanged  in  Canton.  Consequently,  all  sales  contracts  made  by  Hongkong 
importers  with  importers  in  Canton  have  become  void,  to  the  complete  dis- 
organization of  the  import  trade  of  this  territory. 

SILVER  EMBARGO  IN  PORTUGUESE  SOUTH  CHINA 

Official  recognition  of  the  abnormal  situation  created  in  Portuguese  South 
China  by  the  Nanking  and  Kwantung  edicts  has  been  made  by  the  Government 
of  Macao,  who,  as  from  midnight,  November  7,  have  prohibited  the  export  of 
silver  in  any  form,  whether  Kwantung  silver  money,  Shanghai  big  dollars, 
Hongkong  dollars,  or  bullion,  each  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  bullion,  has 
been  exchanged  as  a  currency  for  retail  business  on  an  equally  negotiable  basis 
with  the  Macaunese  paper  escudo. 

Prior  to  the  placing  of  this  embargo,  the  movement  was  anticipated  by  an 
abnormal  exportation  of  silver,  both  as  money  and  as  melted  coin,  which  had 
the  effect  of  appreciating  prices  by  as  much  as  from  40  to  45  per  cent;  while 
the  premium  on  the  domestic  banknotes,  which  have  enjoyed  a  normal  advan- 
tage of  from  40  to  50  per  cent  as  against  Chinese  subsidiary  coinage,  has 
decreased  to  approximately  10  per  cent  with  every  prospect  of  a  further  decline, 
possibly  to  parity. 

A  special  commission  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  advisability  of 
issuing  a  subsidiary  coinage  in  Macao.  Findings  are  expected  within  the  next 
thirty  days. 

MICA  IN  THE  LONDON  MARKET1 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  12,  1935. — The  London  mica  market  is  probably  the 
most  important  in  the  world,  being  followed  in  importance  by  the  markets  of 
New  York,  Hamburg,  and  Genoa.  London  brokers  are  thus  in  a  position  to  sell 
not  only  to  British  consumers  but  also  to  all  world  markets.  It  would  appear 
that  Canadian  producers  might  well  make  every  effort  to  sell  in  London  if  they 
have  the  material  desired  and  if  they  are  prepared  to  grade  according  to  the 
standard  required. 

GRADING 

The  Calcutta  grading,  which  is  the  standard  of  London  and  is  recognized 
all  over  the  world  except  perhaps  in  North  America,  requires  that  mica  be  sold 
in  grades  which  range  from  6  to  Over  Extra  Extra  Special,  or  00000,  although 
the  commonest  grades  produced,  and  therefore  in  general  use,  are  those  from 
6  to  3.  The  areas  given  below  are  the  minimum  and  maximum  rectangular 
areas  of  sound  plate  which  would  justify  classification  in  any  particular  grade. 
One  intermediate  grade,  5^,  has  come  into  common  use,  applicable,  however, 
only  to  Muscovite  mica.  In  this  case  Grade  6  includes  areas  from  1  square  inch 
to  2\  square  inches,  and  Grade  5^  generally  includes  areas  from  2\  square 
inches  to  3  square  inches. 

1  See  also  "Market  for  Mica  in  Scotland,"  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1640:  July  6,  1935. 
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CALCUTTA  GRADING 

Area  in  Area  in 

Grades  Square  Inches    Square  Centimetres 


6  V%,  'v.*;1. 

I 

to 

3 

6 

to 

19 

5  

3 

to 

53 

19 

to 

38 

4  

6 

to 

93 

39 

to 

63 

3   

10 

to 

143 

64 

to 

95 

3  rd  

15 

to 

233 

96 

to 

152 

1  

24 

to 

353 

153 

to 

230 

Al  

0 

36 

to 

472 

231 

to 

307 

Snecial  

00 

48 

to 

633 

308 

to 

411 

Extra  special  

.  000 

64 

to 

813 

412 

to 

528 

Extra  extra  special  

0000 

82 

to 

3933 

529 

to 

999 

Over  extra  extra  special..  . 

00000 

394 

or 

more 

1000 

or 

more 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  in  packing  each  grade  the  areas  of  the  plates 
must  not  be  merely  sufficient  to  bring  them  within  the  classification,  but  must 
be  in  fair  proportion  to  the  varying  sizes  allowed  within  each  classification. 
For  example,  Grade  3  of  the  Calcutta  standard  permits  an  area  of  from  10  to 
15  square  inches.  Consequently,  in  a  box  of  Grade  3  there  should  be  more  or 
less  the  same  quantities  of  plates  having  an  area  of  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  up  to  15 
square  inches.  That  is  there  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  similar  quantities  of 
plates,  enabling  the  consumer  to  obtain  the  larger  sizes  as  well  as  the  medium  or 
smaller  sizes  permitted  within  each  classification. 

QUALITY,  COLOUR,  AND  TYPE 

It  should  be  remembered  that  mica  has  made  a  place  for  itself  in  the  indus- 
trial world  largely  through  its  value  as  an  insulation  agent  in  the  presence  of 
heat.  Quality  thus  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  this  value  is  present, 
although  other  factors  also  contribute  to  the  basis  of  classification.  Biotite 
mica,  for  example,  is  useless  as  an  insulator  because  it  contains  a  high  per- 
centage of  iron;  its  commercial  value  is  also  lessened  because  it  is  too  brittle 
and  does  not  laminate  freely. 

The  two  types  in  most  common  use  are:  (1)  Phlogopite,  known  to  the 
trade  as  amber  mica  and  classified  as  "  silver  amber,"  "  brown  amber,"  and 
"  dark  amber";  and  (2)  Muscovite,  known  as  "  ruby  "  or  "green"  mica  and 
frequently  spotted  in  varying  degree. 

The  usual  qualities  of  ruby  or  green  mica  as  distinct  from  grades  (which 
refer  only  to  the  size  of  the  mica  sheet)  are:  super  clear — no  spot  or  stain  or 
watermark  within  the  rectangle;  clear — no  spot  or  stain  within  the  rectangle; 
slightly  stained — stains  not  aggregating  more  than  2\  per  cent  of  the  area  within 
the  rectangle;  fair  stained — stains  not  totalling  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
rectangle;  stained — stains  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  area  within  the 
rectangle;  heavily  stained — stains  not  exceeding  25  per  cent  of  the  area  within 
the  rectangle.  In  actual  practice  the  first  three  are  usually  grouped  under  the 
general  heading  "  C.  &  S.  S."  (clear  and  slightly  stained). 

TRIMMING 

Thumb-trimming,  apparently  in  use  in  Canada,  is  entirely  unsatisfactory 
to  the  requirements  of  the  London  market.  Mica  must  be  trimmed  with  a 
sickle  or  knife  which  leaves  a  clean  edge,  preferably  bevelled.  All  sheets  must 
be  reduced  to  sound  dimensions  and  no  flaws  or  cracks  must  be  left.  The 
whole  effort  is  to  provide  the  purchaser  with  an  attractive  product  practically 
free  of  waste. 

SPLITTINGS,  WASTE  AND  GROUND  MICA 

There  is  a  certain  demand  for  mica  splittings  in  grades  6  and  5,  not  exceed- 
ing 1-5  thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    At  the  present  time  there  is 
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practically  no  market  for  amber  (Phlogopite)  or  Muscovite  spotted  waste  nor 
trimmings,  although  there  is  a  limited  sale  for  clear  Muscovite.  Ground  mica 
is  not  in  great  demand  (rubber  manufacturers  have  largely  replaced  it  by  talc), 
but  very  finely  ground  mica  (up  to  200  mesh)  is  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  finds  a  limited  sale  to  wallpaper  manufacturers.  Dry-ground  mica 
is  prepared  in  England;  domestic  scrap  fills  the  demand. 

PRICES 

The  following  current  prices  will  be  indicative  of  the  general  situation  as 
well  as  of  the  different  values  placed  on  the  various  types  and  grades;  they  are 
given  in  shillings  and  pence  per  pound  c.i.f.  London,  and  cover  mica  sold  in 
cases  of  100  pounds  net  : — 


Best  Madagascar  Amber- 
Dark  Spotted  Amber 
Hard      Brown      Silver  Block  Splittings 
Grade                                                s.    d.       s.    d.       s.    d.  s.    d.       s.  d. 

6   0    91       0    8|       0    81  0    21       0  SI 

5$   12-1 

5   1    51       1    41       1    21  0    6}       1  81 

4   2  111       2    91       2    81  1    31       2  81 

3    3    81       3    61       3    51  2  71   

2    5    51       5    21       4  111  3    71  '  

1    7    51       7    21       6  111  4  81   

Al   5  21   


CANADIAN  MICA  IN  THE  LONDON  MARKET 

While  Canadian  mica  is  considered  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  it  has  unfor- 
tunately acquired  the  reputation  of  being  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  method 
of  preparation  and  inadequate  grading.  The  trimming  must  remove  all  waste. 
Crinkled  or  wavy  mica  is  useless  for  most  purposes  and  must  be  graded  out; 
only  perfectly  flat  mica  can  find  a  regular  sale.  Even  though  prices  may  be 
lower,  the  presence  of  such  undesirable  material  creates  an  impression  detri- 
mental to  further  sales. 

Due  to  an  increasing  demand  and  a  decreased  output  from  Madagascar, 
there  is  at  the  present  time  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian  exporters  to 
obtain  a  firm  foothold  in  this  market.  In  view  of  this  opportunity,  Canadian 
producers  interested  in  the  market  might  with  advantage  cater  to  the  require- 
ments set  forth,  and  by  offering  exactly  what  the  market  requires,  establish 
themselves  as  a  permanent  source  of  supply. 

DAIRY  SHOW  IN  LONDON 

C.  H.  West,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  18,  1935. — The  57th  Annual  Dairy  Show,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers  Association,  was  held  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Islington,  North  London,  between  the  dates  October  22  and 
October  25  inclusive;  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  49,064.  Exhibitors  were 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  exhibits  covered  live  stock,  poultry,  and 
practically  every  variety  of  home  and  farm  produce.  In  addition,  stands  were 
occupied  by  exhibitors  of  farm  and  dairy  machinery  and  equipment,  and  other 
products  such  as  poultry  and  cattle  foods,  stock  remedies,  etc.  Canadian 
products  were  displayed  on  the  stand  of  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition 
Commission;  other  countries  similarly  represented  were  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Irish  Free  State. 

There  was  open  competition  and  judging  of  live  stock,  poultry,  and  dairy 
and  farm  produce.   In  the  competition  for  bacon  produced  in  the  British  Empire 
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(Overseas),  excluding  the  Irish  Free  State,  first  and  second  prizes  were  won  by 
Canadian  bacon. 

The  United  Kingdom  representatives  of  seven  Canadian  firms  rented  space 
from  the  Exhibition  Commission  and  showed  the  products  of  their  respective 
principals.  Dairy  equipment — for  which  a  number  of  orders  were  received — 
occupied  half  the  space  in  the  Canadian  stand.  Chilled  poultry,  butter,  eggs, 
bacon  and  hams,  milk  powder,  cheese,  and  jelly  powder  were  other  products 
displayed  at  this  stand.  A  considerable  number  of  inquiries  were  received  from 
individuals  and  firms  interested  in  the  products  on  display. 

SCOTTISH  MARKET  FOR  TIMOTHY  SEED 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  November  5,  1935. — The  unusually  large  production  of  timothy 
seed  in  Canada  this  year,  estimated  by  the  Dominion  Seed  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  well  over  11,000,000  pounds,  indicates  that  there  will  be 
possibly  4,000,000  pounds  available  for  export,  domestic  consumption  being 
assumed  to.be  some  7,000,000  pounds.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
Scottish  market  should  not  take  some  of  this  surplus  if  Canadian  exporters  can 
accept  the  price  which  United  States  firms  are  obtaining  here. 

Up  till  last  year  the  United  States  supplied  all  the  requirements  in  timothy 
seed  of  the  different  European  Continental  countries  and  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Last  year,  because  of  the  great  drought  in  the  United  States,  the  American  crop 
of  timothy  was  practically  a  failure  and  importations  were  made  from  Canada  and 
from  Continental  countries,  prices  soaring  to  a  high  level,  about  70s.  From  July 
1,  1934,  to  June  30,  1935,  the  United  States  imported  about  4,744,000  pounds,  of 
which  2,410,000  pounds  came  from  Canada  and  713,000  pounds  (grown  in  several 
Continental  countries)  from  Great  Britain.  The  balance  was  made  up  of  ship- 
ments from  many  countries,  mainly  Continental. 

This  season  the  United  States  appears  to  have  a  very  large  crop  of  timothy, 
and  prices  have  fallen  to  about  20s.  (or  less)  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds  c.i.f.  for 
Prime  and  a  few  shillings  more  for  Melba.  American  timothy  is  cleaned  up  to 
99-5  per  cent  purity,  and  germinations  are  96/98.  Canadian  timothy  will  there- 
fore have  to  compete  with  this  quality  at  these  prices.  There  is  no  duty  on  Empire 
seed;  that  produced  in  foreign  countries  is  subject  to  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

CHANGE  IN  DIRECTION  OF  TRADE 

A  seed  firm  in  the  North  of  Scotland  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
trade  in  timothy  is  changing.  Until  about  five  years  ago  all  of  this  seed  used  in 
Britain  was  from  the  United  States,  except  a  small  quantity  grown  in  Stirling- 
shire. In  recent  years  fair  quantities  have  been  imported  from  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land, and  from  the  lower  Baltic  States.  Through  field  results  and  experiments 
carried  out  privately  and  at  the  agricultural  colleges  it  has  been  proved  that 
timothy  from  Sweden  and  Finland,  as  well  as  the  home-grown,  gives  the  best 
results.  As  far  as  the  North  of  Scotland  is  concerned,  importers  are  likely  to 
prefer  seed  from  Sweden  and  Finland  as  long  as  supplies  are  available  and  prices 
not  too  high.  Seed  from  the  lower  Baltic  States,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  a  pro- 
portion of  bad  weed  seeds  such  as  sorrel,  oxeye  daisy,  and  pansy,  which  so  far  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  remove.  Canadian  timothy  is  regarded  as  being  on 
an  equality  with  American  seed  or  perhaps  slightly  better.  It  is  understood  that 
trials  have  been  arranged  at  all  the  agricultural  colleges  in  Scotland  next  year, 
so  that  the  Canadian  seed  could  be  tested  against  that  from  other  countries. 
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The  above  firm  states  that,  although  a  fair  quantity  of  United  States  seed, 
both  of  the  Prime  grade  and  Melba,  has  been  imported  here,  they  consider  there 
should  be  room  for  fairly  large  imports  of  Canadian  seed.  Provided  that  it  is  not 
badly  shelled  and  is  of  high  purity  and  good  germination,  they  would  be  prepared 
to  purchase  a  few  tons  for  use  next  season. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  EXTERNAL  TRADE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  November  8,  1935. — The  monthly  official  trade  figures  for  the 
calendar  year  ended  September,  1935,  and  for  the  six  months  April  to  September 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  have  just  been  issued.  For  the  twelve  months  the 
adverse  balance  of  trade  was  £17,454,960  as  compared  with  £19,340,473  for  the 
previous  similar  period;  imports  were  valued  at  £37,305,276,  and  exports  at 
£19,517,659.  Imports  have  decreased  and  exports  have  increased  each  by  a  little 
over  £1,000,000  sterling. 

IMPORTS 

The  principal  imports  showing  decreases  were  cereals  and  feeds,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  foodstuffs,  apparel,  oil,  seeds,  fats,  wood  and  its  manufactures, 
tobacco,  and  drink.  There  were  increased  imports  in  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, cutlery  and  hardware,  machinery,  and  electrical  goods,  vehicles,  hides  and 
leather  manufactures,  and  fertilizers. 

Increases  by  Countries. — For  the  first  six  months  of  1935  the  principal 
countries,  imports  from  which  into  the  Irish  Free  State  have  increased,  are  as 
follows,  with  percentage  of  increase  in  each  case  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year:  Canada,v  £623,037  (4-5  per  cent)  ;  Australia,  £754,915 
(40);  India,  £531,882  (1,100);  South  Africa,  £29,388  (10,100);  British  West 
Indies,  £58,067  (101,000);  Argentina,  £699,922  (24);  Czechoslovakia,  £131,715 
(6) ;  Denmark,  £106,010  (26) ;  Dutch  East  Indies,  £208,072  (7,300) ;  Egypt, 
£26,291  (710);  Finland,  220,995  (18);  France,  £214,094  (58);  Italy,  £82,554 
(295) ;  Japan,  £170,273  (1,125) ;  Persia,  £78,812  (165) ;  Portugal,  £72,284  (72) ; 
Sweden,  £223,271  (6);  United  States,  £1,236,303  (61);  Russia,  £212,105  (95 
per  cent) . 

Decreases  by  Countries. — Imports  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
register  a  considerable  decrease — from  £12,960,063  to  £9,819,790.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  for  the  six  months  under  review  the  statistics  are  for 
country  of  consignment;  those  for  1935  are  for  country  of  origin.  Tranship- 
ments from  British  ports  will  therefore  account  in  large  part  for  the  apparent 
decline  under  the  heading  of  imports,  and  also  for  the  remarkable  increases  in 
imports  from  certain  countries  whose  products  had  previously  been  largely  con- 
signed through  Great  Britain.  Other  countries  showing  diminished  imports  into 
the  Free  State  are,  with  percentage  of  decrease  within  parentheses:  Germany, 
£673,110  (50  per  cent);  Latvia,  £82,145  (13);  Netherlands,  £296,225  (28); 
Norway,  £22,737  (33) ;  and  Poland,  £58,442  (84  per  cent). 

EXPORTS 

The  export  figures  published  in  the  return  under  review  are  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1935.  These  were  valued  at  £14,410,782,  an  increase  of  roughly 
£1,250,000  over  the  same  1934  period.  In  comparison  with  the  similar  period 
of  1934,  the  following  items  show  value  increases:  all  kinds  of  live  animals 
except  calves,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry;  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin,  except  dead 
poultry,  salmon,  milk,  cream,  and  eggs;  and  textiles,  except  linen,  jute  yarn 
and  sacks.  Decreases  were  recorded  in  malt,  corn  offals,  brewers'  grains,  spirits 
and  other  beverages  (except  porter,  beer,  and  ale),  raw  or  partly  manufactured 
timber,  stationery,  shirts,  and  fertilizers. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin.  Commercial  Agent 
Record  Volume  of  Shipping  at  Sydney 

Sydney,  November  7,  1935. — The  volume  of  shipping  which  entered  the  port 
of  Sydney  during  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  last  was  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  port.  The  revenue  from  overseas  trade  was  22  per  cent  over  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  tonnage  of  shipping  that  entered  during  the  twelve 
months  was  17,586,164,  which  exceeded  the  record  of  1927  by  1,059,366  tons,  and 
last  year's  figures  by  1,231,945  tons.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  overseas 
vessels  is  particularly  noticeable  when  the  figures  for  the  year  1929-30  are 
compared  with  those  of  1934-35.  i  In  the  former  year  the  number  of  overseas 
vessels  which  entered  was  1,386  as  compared  with  1,389  last  year,  but  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  vessels  from  overseas  for  1929-30  was  9,706,330,  and  for  last  year 
10,767,186,  a  difference  of  1,060,856  tons. 

New  South  Wales  State  Government  Enterprises  to  be  Abolished 

The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  has  decided  to  withdraw  from  com- 
petitive industry.  Records  of  income  and  outgo  have  shown  huge  losses  in  the 
operation  of  the  Newcastle  dockyard,  the  trawlers,  and  the  timber  yard,  and 
very  heavy  losses  in  other  undertakings  as  well.  These  industries  have  already 
been  closed  down.  The  three  in  which  profits  have  been  shown  are  the  brick- 
works, the  Monier  pipeworks,  and  the  road  metal  quarries.  These  are  now  for 
sale,  and  tenders  have  been  invited.  The  Government,  however,  still  operates 
the  railway  services  as  well  as  the  tramway  and  bus  services  of  the  principal 
cities,  and  has  no  intention  of  disposing  of  them. 

Day  Labour  to  be  Abolished  by  New  South  Wales  Government 

An  important  change  in  State  Government  policy  for  works  in  the  metropolis 
and  country  districts,  including  water,  sewerage,  and  electricity  schemes,  was 
recently  announced  by  the  Minister  for  Works.  The  day  labour  system,  which 
has  proved  very  expensive  and  unsatisfactory,  will  be  abolished,  and  the  work 
let  by  contract.  A  policy  of  decentralization  will  be  introduced,  and  extended 
powers  given  to  local  government  bodies  in  connection  with  the  proposed  under- 
takings. 

Flow  Diminishing  in  Australian  Artesian  Water  Bores 

The  artesian  water-bearing  beds  of  New  South  Wales  extend  through  South 
Australia  and  Queensland  almost  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpenteria,  and  cover  an  area 
of  83,000  square  miles.  The  mineral  content  in  a  majority  of  bore  waters  is 
well  under  the  maximum  which  renders  it  unfit  for  human  consumption.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  of  immense  benefit  in  watering  stock  in  the  arid  dis- 
tricts of  Australia.   It  is  also  largely  used  for  household  and  irrigation  purposes. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  noted  an  annual  diminution  in  the  water 
flowing  from  these  bores,  and  it  is  now  concluded  that  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  supply  is  far  from  inexhaustible  as  the  intake  on  the  edge  of  the  basin 
is  less  than  the  outflow  of  the  bores.  The  diminution  has  become  so  serious  that 
inquiries  are  now  being  made  as  to  the  better  control  of  the  wastage  now 
going  on. 

Export  of  Canned  Pineapples  from  Australia 

The  export  of  canned  pineapples  from  Australia  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  five  years.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  4,914  pounds,  and  to  Canada  5,600  pounds;  but  for  the 
year  1934-35  the  totals  were  1,595,904  pounds  and  2,144,963  pounds  respec- 
tively. 
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Japanese  to  Fish  in  Australian  Waters 

The  Fisheries  Bureau  of  Japan  recently  sent  an  expedition  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  Australia  to  survey  the  waters  outside  of  the  territorial  boundary 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  possibilities  of  trawling.  The  results  of  the 
expedition  are  reported  to  have  proved  satisfactory  and  a  Japanese  trawler  will 
shortly  be  sent  to  exploit  the  waters. 

Cotton  Production  in  Australia 

During  the  season  just  closed  a  total  of  14,505  bales  of  cotton  were  pro- 
duced; the  value  of  the  crop,  excluding  by-products,  was  approximately 
£500,000.  The  crop  was  the  second  largest  on  record,  and  was  only  exceeded 
in  the  1934  season,  when  17,741  bales  were  produced.  The  bulk  of  the  cotton 
was  absorbed  in  Australia,  the  balance  going  to  Japan. 

RAILWAY   SLEEPER   REQUIREMENTS   OF  CEYLON 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  November  12,  1935. — The  average  annual  consumption  of  railway 
sleepers  in  Ceylon,  according  to  official  estimates,  is  not  more  than  200,000.  As 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  further  extensions  in  the  railway  system  of  the 
colony,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  demand  from  the  railway,  which  is  almost 
the  only  consumer  of  this  material,  will  ever  exceed  the  above  figure. 

There  are  extensive  forests  in  the  island  under  the  care  of  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment, whose  policy  it  has  been  to  endeavour  to  find  local  uses  for  indigenous 
timbers.  This  department  has  therefore  laid  out  a  program  with  a  view  to 
supplying  railway  sleepers  on  the  basis  of  the  annual  consumption  quoted  above. 

IMPORTATIONS 

In  previous  years  there  have  been  some  imports  of  railway  sleepers,  prin- 
cipally from  India  and  Australia,  and  some  years  ago  small  supplies  were 
received  from  Canadian  sources,  but  recently,  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
island's  own  timbers,  importations  have  shrunken,  and  the  total  for  the  nine 
months  ended  September  was  only  five  tons.   Australia  was  the  source  of  supply. 

REFORESTATION  MEASURES 

To  maintain  the  local  industry,  attempts  have  been  made  to  plant  the 
up-country  or  higher  zones  of  the  island,  which  at  places  rise  to  approximately 
7,000  feet,  with  suitable  types,  but  this  has  not  been  altogether  a  success,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  drier  or  lower  sections  of  the  country  will  have  to  be 
relied  on  for  the  supply  of  sleepers. 

The  Forest  Department  authorities  estimate  that  from  the  dry  zone  forests 
not  included  in  reserves  it  is  possible  to  provide  approximately  100,000  hardwood 
sleepers  per  annum  for  the  next  eight  years,  and  after  that  the  reserve  areas 
will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  same  number  annually  for  a  considerable 
further  period.  By  better  management  the  dry  zone  in  the  next  rotation  would 
perhaps  be  able  to  supply  the  200,000  required  annually,  although  doubts  arc 
entertained  as  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  on  economic  grounds. 

Expert  opinion  favours  reforestation  in  compact  blocks  close  to  easy  means 
of  transport  as  a  solution  to  building  up  a  local  industry  to  supply  any  demand, 
while  at  the  same  time  these  areas  could  be  reforested  with  other  utility  timbers. 
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TREATMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SLEEPERS 

Many  of  the  timbers  now  grown  in  Ceylon  are  in  some  degree  suitable  for 
railway  sleepers  but  must  be  treated  similarly  to  the  manner  in  which  soft  woods 
for  such  purposes  in  Canada  are  treated.  Experiments  have  been  carried  out 
for  the  Ceylon  Government  on  Hora  wood  sleepers  by  the  Forest  Department 
of  the  Government  of  India.  Sleepers  so  treated  have  proven  quite  suitable; 
but  any  industry  now  existing  for  the  production  of  sleepers  is  not  considered 
well  enough  organized  financially  or  close  enough  to  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  useful  material  going  to  waste. 

It  is  doubtful  under  existing  conditions,  in  view  of  the  small  demand,  whether 
Canadian  producers  of  railway  sleepers  could  develop  business  to  advantage. 
The  General  Manager,  Ceylon  Government  Railways,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  is  the 
official  in  charge  of  these  supplies. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba;  Mr. 
H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool;  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  are  visiting  the  principal 
industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their 
territories.   Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  McColl 

Brantford  Dec.  14  Quebec  Dec.  30 

Guelph  Dec.  16  Saint  John  Jan.  2 

Hamilton  Dec.  17  Charlottetown  Jan.  4 

Toronto  and  district  . .  . .  Dec.  18  to  24  Halifax  and  Lunenburg  .  .  Jan.  6  to  11 

Mr.  Poussette 

Hamilton  Dec.  16  and  17  Simcoe  Dec.  28 

Kitchener  Dec.  18  to  20  London  Dec.  30  and  31 

Sarnia  and  Watford  ..  ..Dec.  23  Border  Cities  Jan.  2  and  3 

Brantford  Dec.  27 

Mr.  Langley 

Sydney  Dec.  16  Summerside  Dec.  19 

Charlottetown  Dec.  18  Fredericton  Dec.  21 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association;  and  for  the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board  of 
Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  DRIED  AND  EVAPORATED  APPLES 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  18,  1935. — There  is  a  valuable  market  in  Germany  for 
dried  and  evaporated  apples.  Domestic  fruit  production  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  demands  and,  despite  heavy  imports  of  fresh  fruits,  there  is  also  a  seasonal 
trade  in  dried  products  which,  in  respect  to  apples  particularly,  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  Canadian  producers.  To  date,  Canada's  share  of  the  market  has  been 
a  moderate  one.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  may  be  increased  to  more  sub- 
stantial proportions. 

Illustrating  the  extent  and  composition  of  this  business,  the  following  table, 
showing  imports  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples  and  inclusive  of  small  quantities 
of  dried  pears,  is  appended: — 
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Czecho 

Total 

"  United  States 

Canada 

slovaki 

a 

Italy 

All  Countries 

M.  Tons 

R.M. 

M.  Tons 

R.M. 

M.Tons  R.M.  M.Tons 

R.M. 

M.  Tons 

R.M. 

Values 

in  Thousands 

of  Reichsraarks: 

R.M.I  =  Can.$0. 40. 

1930   

7,488 

8.512 

270 

297 

102 

105 

8,015 

9,018 

1931  

9,702 

8,833 

190 

167 

62 

41 

27 

24 

10,069 

9,180 

1932   

7,604 

5.461 

68 

48 

41 

20 

29 

12 

7,870 

5,586 

1933   

9.771 

6,294 

37 

20 

182 

77 

34 

12 

10,207 

6,459 

1934   

9.197 

5,386 

177 

86 

149 

78 

54 

24 

9,597 

5,588 

1  The  Canadian  dollar  values  of  imports  from  all  countries  during  1934  was  $2,235,200.  The 
principal  contributors  were:  United  States,  $2,144,400;  Canada,  $34,400;  Czechoslovakia,  $31,200; 
Italy.  $9,600. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  from  the  United  States. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  the  availability  from  this  source  of  ample  supplies  of 
high  quality,  but  also  to  its  position  held  in  the  German  market  for  many  years 
as  a  supplier  both  of  dried  apples  and  many  other  dried  fruits  such  as  prunes, 
apricots,  and  peaches.  The  sale  of  such  a  variety  of  these  goods  has  undoubtedly 
been  an  important  factor  in  giving  the  United  States  a  predominant  position  in 
the  dried  apple  trade. 

METHOD  OF  PACKING 

It  is  the  usage  in  this  business  to  pack  the  apples  in  wooden  boxes  of  25  and 
50  pounds  net  weight.  The  larger  size  is  generally  preferred.  Stocks  are  required 
in  slices  showing  no  trace  of  cores  or  skin  and  of  as  white  a  colour  as  possible. 
There  is  also  a  distinct  preference  for  slices  of  large  diameter.  Strong,  tart 
flavour  is  equally  appreciated.  Canadian  dried  apples  have,  in  the  past,  been  of 
generally  inferior  quality  to  United  States  supplies  except  in  respect  to  flavour. 
Their  colour  has  been  darker;  slices  are  small  and  by  no  means  free  from 
adulteration  by  cores  and  skins.  It  is  appreciated  that  improvement  in  size  and 
colour  may  be  difficult  to  arrange,  but  careful  treatment  in  evaporating  plants 
should  remove  all  cause  for  complaint  as  to  impurity  or  adulteration. 

GRADES 

Canadian  trade  in  this  commodity  suffers  under  a  further  handicap.  Com- 
petition from  the  United  States  is  provided  by  evaporators  and  exporters  in  (1) 
New  York  State,  (2)  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  (3)  California.  Dried  apples 
from  these  areas  as  exported  to  Germany  are  variously  described  as  "  prime," 
"  choice,"  "  fancy,"  etc.,  and  are,  of  course,  of  superior  quality  to  some  standard 
grades  sold  in  the  home  market,  Canadian  dried  apples  for  export,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  generally  graded  and  labelled  as  standard,  which  fact,  together  with 
the  minor  defects  mentioned  above,  tends  to  the  impression  that  the  goods  are  of 
mediocre  quality  and  induces  a  reluctance  to  handle  them  except  at  lower  prices 
than  will  be  paid  for  United  States  stocks. 

PRICES 

In  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  it  is  customary,  despite  the  usual  packing 
in  25-  and  50-pound  boxes,  to  quote  c.i.f.  Hamburg  per  50  kilograms  (110  pounds) . 
The  latest  data  obtainable  from  importers  indicate  offers  for  California  extra 
choice  stocks  of  U.S. $10. 25  to  $10.30,  and  for  Oregon  and  Washington  extra  choice 
and  recleaned  stocks  of  U.S. $10. 50  to  $10.75.  No  recent  quotations  from  New 
York  State  are  available,  but  there  is,  in  any  event,  a  close  relationship  between 
these  and  prices  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Meanwhile  it  appears  that  Canadian 
exporters  may  be  able  to  ship  at  a  figure  of  Can. $8. 50  to  $9.  The  spread  between 
this  level  and  that  of  United  States  prices,  while  somewhat  abnormal,  is,  in  part 
at  least,  essential  to  the  conclusion  of  even  the  modest  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted during  past  years. 
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POSITION  AS  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  from  the  above  statements,  that  Canadian  exporters 
of  dried  apples  have  failed  to  take  reasonable  advantage  of  local  market  oppor- 
tunities. The  preponderating  influence  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade  is  due  to 
the  heavy  and  regular  production  for  export  in  many  evaporating  plants  in  that 
country.  In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  evaporating  operations  fluctuate  between 
one  year  and  another,  depending  on  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  apple  crop. 
Advices  already  received  regarding  the  present  season's  production,  for  example, 
indicate  that  comparatively  small  quantities  will  be  offered  on  export  markets 
owing  both  to  low  production,  as  a  result  of  a  generally  high-grade  crop,  and  to 
keen  domestic  demand.  It  may  still  be  suggested  that  greater  consistency  in 
volume  of  production  and  a  closer  cultivation  of  overseas  markets  would  result 
in  an  assured  future  for  this  trade. 

A  further  point  meriting  the  attention  of  exporters  is  the  regular  demand 
for  chop,  waste,  and  pomace.  This  trade  is,  in  most  instances,  handled  by  im- 
porters and  agents  who  specialize  in  this  business  and  enjoy  direct  connections 
with  manufacturers  of  pectin,  jams,  and  similar  goods. 

In  so  far  as  the  tariff  on  dried  apples  is  concerned,  the  general  rate  is  R.M.4 
per  100  kg.  (Can.$1.60  per  220  pounds),  while,  there  being  no  conventional  rate 
for  this  item,  imports  from  all  countries  are  subject  to  equal  treatment. 

"  COMPENSATING  "  SALES 

In  view  of  present  circumstances  surrounding  import  business  into  Ger- 
many, which  virtually  necessitate  Canadian  purchases  of  German  goods  before 
"  compensating  "  sales  to  this  market  will  be  permitted,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  Canadian  firms  engaged  in  this  trade  the  desirability  of  arrang- 
ing connections  with  importers  of  German  products.  Such  associations  will 
enable  complementary  arrangements  between  import  and  export  firms  in  Ger- 
many who  will  then  arrange  for  the  filing  of  applications  for  permission  to  under- 
take import  transactions.  It  is,  of  course,  on  some  occasions  possible  for  local 
importers  to  complete  such  deals  without  reference  to  their  overseas  suppliers, 
but  opportunities  of  doing  so  are  becoming  increasingly  rare  and  the  co-operation 
of  Canadian  exporters  is  accordingly  of  the  greatest  value. 

This  office  is  constantly  in  receipt  of  inquiries  from  import  and  agency  firms 
for  assistance  in  locating  opportunities  of  transacting  dried  apple  business  with 
Canada.  The  majority  of  interested  firms  are  well  established  in  the  trade  and 
have  carried  on  business  in  these  Canadian  goods  in  the  past,  but  now,  owing  to 
the  general  disruption  of  all  German  import  trade,  are  unable  to  operate  on 
normal  lines.  There  is,  however,  a  general  desire  to  utilize  every  means  of  main- 
taining and  extending  dried  apple  business  from  Canada.  As  previously  noted, 
the  market  has  been  given  reasonably  close  attention  by  such  firms  as  are  already 
equipped  to  supply  it.  There  still  appears  to  be  an  opportunity  for  regularly 
increased  production,  if  not  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  at  least  in  other  apple- 
growing  districts  throughout  the  Dominion. 

COMMERCIAL  POLICY  OF  GREECE 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  November  1,  1935. — The  effects  of  the  worldwide  economic  depression 
which  began  in  1929  were  felt  somewhat  later  in  Greece  than  in  other  countries, 
for  the  reason  that  economically  Greece  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  agriculture. 

Since  the  Great  War  the  country  had,  however,  been  coping  with  several 
very  difficult  problems,  chief  among  which  were  the  settlement  of  about  1,500,000 
refugees,  who  in  1922  suddenly  increased  its  population  by  about  one-quarter  (the 
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present  population  is  about  6,700,000) ,  and  the  cost  of  management  and  interest 
on  its  foreign  public  debt,  which  had  been  increasing  heavily  owing  to  the  suc- 
cessive loans  contracted  during  its  growth  as  a  nation,  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years.  The  greater  part  of  these  loans  had  been  utilized  to  meet  the  expenditure 
due  to  armaments,  wars  and  revolutions,  and  had  grown,  particularly  since  1924, 
to  an  extent  which  was  considerably  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  resources  of 
the  country. 

The  service  of  the  entire  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  April,  1931,  to 
March,  1932,  amounted  to  3,712,500,000  dr.  compared  with  total  budgetary 
receipts  (ordinary  and  extraordinary)  of  11,070,900,000  dr.  or  33-5  per  cent. 
Out  of  an  annual  gross  income  of  about  $72  per  head  in  1931,  more  than  one- 
quarter  was  absorbed  by  taxes  of  all  kinds. 

Before  1931  Greece  had  been  able  to  show  several  budget  surpluses.  Though 
the  balance  of  trade  was  very  unfavourable,  the  deficit  on  this  score  was  offset 
by  invisible  exports.  Adverse  conditions  in  other  countries,  however,  were  begin- 
ning to  reduce  remittances  from  Greeks  living  abroad,  while  revenues  from  Greek 
shipping  and  from  the  tourist  traffic  declined. 

CURRENCY  RESTRICTIONS 

The  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  by  Great  Britain  in  September,  1931, 
was  a  severe  blow  to  Greece,  where  holdings  in  sterling  were  still  very  extensive, 
although  for  four  years  previously  the  drachma  had  been  stabilized  at  375 
drachmae  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Greece  then  committed  the  mistake  of  clinging  to  the  gold  standard  by  fixing 
the  official  rate  of  exchange  to  the  dollar,  which  depreciated  the  large  holdings  in 
sterling  of  both  the  local  credit  institutions  and  private  nationals,  and  in  order 
to  safeguard  its  currency,  adopted  a  regulation  on  September  28,  1931,  which 
provided  that  remittances  abroad  could  only  be  effected  after  a  permit  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  set  up  at  the  Bank  of  Greece, 
where  all  dealings  in  foreign  exchange  were  concentrated.  Exporters  were  obliged 
to  deliver  their  exchange  to  the  bank. 

However,  an  illicit  market  at  once  sprang  up  where  foreign  exchange  was 
dealt  with  at  a  premium  over  the  official  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  no  restrictions 
had  been  placed  on  imports,  which  increased  at  an  alarming  rate  due  to  the  fact 
that  sterling  was  at  a  discount  of  30  per  cent  in  terms  of  the  drachma,  and  were 
further  stimulated  by  the  extension  of  credit  terms  by  exporters,  who  could  not 
be  paid  immediately  because  of  the  scarcity  in  foreign  exchange  in  Greece. 

ABNORMAL  COMMERCIAL  DEBT  BUILT  UP 

Importers  were  subsequently  unable  to  meet  bills  as  they  fell  due,  and  an 
abnormal  foreign  commercial  debt  was  built  up.  In  April,  1932,  the  drachma 
was  discounted  at  40  per  cent  on  the  outside  market,  and  on  the  26th  of  that 
month  Greece  officially  abandoned  the  gold  standard.  A  series  of  measures  were 
then  introduced  with  the  object  of  restricting  and  controlling  the  export  of  foreign 
exchange,  while  imports  were  cut  down  to  immediate  requirements  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  quota  system  with  a  view  to  readjusting  the  balance  of  trade.  The  pay- 
ment of  all  foreign  commercial  debts  was  regulated  under  an  official  moratorium 
whereby  the  payment  of  all  debts  contracted  before  this  date  were  tonbe  spread 
over  a  period  of  five  years  and  effected  in  half-yearly  instalments  of  10  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1932,  a  decree  was  issued  arbitrarily  converting  all  debts 
(with  the  exception  of  foreign  commercial  debts)  contracted  in  foreign  currency 
before  April  26  into  drachmae  at  a  par  of  100  drachmae  to  the  dollar  (350-5 
to  the  pound  sterling),  and  equally  converting  all  deposits  in  foreign  exchange 
in  Greek  banks,  in  order  to  relieve  the  position  of  the  banks  and  other  debtors 
in  foreign  currencies. 
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Under  the  measures  still  in  force,  exports  must,  subject  to  exceptions  sanc- 
tioned b}^  the  Bank  of  Greece,  be  invoiced  and  paid  in  foreign  currency. 

The  compensation  agreements  concluded  by  Greece  do  not  as  a  rule  contain 
special  regulations  regarding  the  currency  in  which  the  invoices  must  be  made 
out.  Consequently  the  invoices  may  be  made  out  in  any  currency,  mentioned 
in  principle  in  the  agreement,  usually  in  foreign  exchange,  but  always  on  the  basis 
of  parity  at  Zurich  (Switzerland)  on  the  date  of  payment  of  the  price  of  the 
goods. 

CONTROL  OF  IMPORTS 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  Greece  had  first  begun  in  1930, 
a  year  after  the  outbreak  of  the  world  economic  crisis,  to  envisage  the  imposition 
of  import  quotas  among  other  measures,  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  local  industries  and  encouraging  the  purchase  of  local  products  in  prefer- 
ence to  foreign.  In  April,  1931,  they  discussed  the  possibility  of  controlling 
Greece's  foreign  trade  along  lines  which  would  foster  imports  chiefly  from  coun- 
tries which  purchased  Greek  goods.  On  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  draft  which 
they  had  submitted,  the  Government  introduced  in  May,  1932,  the  first  series 
of  measures  controlling  imports  by  means  of  quotas  and  by  the  setting  up  of  a 
clearing  system  at  the  Bank  of  Greece  for  the  carrying  out  of  provisional  exchange 
of  products  agreements. 

Six  months  previously  the  Government  had  practically  decided  upon  a  policy 
destined  to  force  those  countries  with  which  Greece  was  not  bound  by  commer- 
cial treaties  to  conclude  conventions  or  agreements  by  the  application  of  tenfold 
maximum  tariff  duties  on  imports  from  these  non-treaty  countries. 

EFFECT  OF  PROHIBITIVE  DUTIES 

These  prohibitive  duties  were  eventually  enforced,  with  the  result  that  the 
import  of  goods  from  a  number  of  countries,  including  Canada,  was  rendered 
impossible.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  together  with  Australia  and  Argentina,  how- 
ever, from  which  Greece  was  obliged  to  import  wheat,  a  primary  necessity,  an 
exception  was  made  for  this  cereal,  which,  under  specific  decrees,  could  be  im- 
ported from  them  up  to  a  fixed  quantity  under  the  minimum  tariff.  Argentina, 
however,  was  specially  favoured  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  share  of 
Argentina's  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  Greek  ships,  this  factor  contributing  to 
the  favourable  column  in  Greece's  international  balance  of  payments. 

At  first  no  other  conditions  were  imposed  on  the  import  of  Canadian  wheat, 
but  in  the  summer  of  1933  Greece  granted  the  minimum  duty  on  this  product 
providing  only  that  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  such  wheat  were  exchanged 
against  Greek  products,  the  import  permits  to  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  export 
clearances  through  the  Bank  of  Greece.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  clearing 
arrangements,  however,  official  or  private,  Canada  was  unable  to  reap  the  full 
benefits  provided  under  this  decree. 

In  June,  1934,  the  tenfold  maximum  duties  on  non-treaty  countries  were 
abolished  and  the  maximum  tariff  granted  on  the  condition  that  imports  from 
these  countries  were  exchanged  against  an  equal  value  of  Greek  products;  the 
tenfold  duties  remained  on  any  imports  in  excess  of  the  value  of  Greek  exports. 
There  wasvno  change  in  the  regulations  governing  wheat  imports. 

At  the  beginning  of  1935  the  existing  import  regulations  were  considerably 
modified  in  the  light  of  experience  and  as  a  result  of  Greece's  increased  exports, 
the  extension  of  the  clearing  system,  and  with  a  view  to  a  more  liberal  regime 
for  imports.  Clearing  agreements  were  to  be  revised  in  conformity  with  the  new 
regulations. 

The  previous  quota  system,  introduced  in  April,  1932,  was  based  upon  imports 
during  the  three  years  1929-31  and  limited  the  quantities  allowed  to  each  im- 
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porter.  These  varied  from  95  per  cent  of  the  three-year  average  for  goods  of 
primary  necessity  to  20  per  cent  for  luxury  goods  and  for  products  which  com- 
peted with  locally  manufactured  articles. 

THE  NINE  CATEGORIES  OF  IMPORTS 

Under  the  new  system  enforced  as  from  January  1,  1935,  imports  are  sub- 
divided into  nine  categories,  subject  to  different  formalities  or  regulations,  and 
commissions  have  been  formed  to  allocate  the  various  quotas  and  import  permits 
to  the  respective  firms  duly  recognized  as  having  the  right  to  import  goods. 

The  first  category  includes  commodities  of  primary  necessity  which  may  be 
imported  without  restrictions,  in  any  quantity  and  from  any  country,  subject, 
however,  to  the  regulations  in  force  for  each  country  from  whence  the  goods  are 
consigned.  For  goods  purchased  from  countries  with  which  there  exists  an 
exchange  of  products  agreement  or  with  which  exchange  (of  products)  is  obliga- 
tory, the  prior  authorization  of  the  Bank  of  Greece  is  required.  If  supplied  by 
any  other  country,  a  certificate  from  one  of  the  banks  authorized  to  effect  opera- 
tions in  foreign  exchange  is  necessary,  stating  that  the  payment  of  the  goods  has 
been  effected  through  the  medium  of  that  bank. 

The  second  category  mentions  products  of  primary  necessity  which  may  be 
freely  imported,  in  any  quantity,  under  the  condition  of  a  100  per  cent  or  partial 
exchange  of  products,  inasmuch  as  they  are  consigned  from  countries  with  which 
Greece  is  bound  by  a  partial  exchange  (of  products)  agreement.  A  prior 
authorization  from  the  Bank  of  Greece  for  such  imports  is  necessary.  These 
goods  may  also  be  imported  from  countries  with  which  Greece  possesses  a  favour- 
able balance  of  trade.  These  countries  are  specified  periodically  by  decrees, 
which  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the  imports  are  made  as  well  as  the 
maximum  quota  for  each  country. 

Category  three  includes  goods,  subject  to  quota,  which  may  be  imported  from 
any  country. 

The  fourth  category  refers  to  goods  imported  under  a  special  permit  granted 
by  one  of  various  ministries.  The  permit  specifies  the  country  and  mode  of 
importation  of  the  goods. 

In  the  fifth  category  are  listed  products  the  import  of  which  is  limited  not 
in  quantity  but  according  to  the  value  calculated  in  foreign  exchange.  They 
consist  mostly  of  goods  of  small  value,  the  import  of  which  it  is  desired  to  limit 
on  the  basis  of  value  rather  than  quantity. 

The  sixth  category  affects  goods  listed  under  the  third  and  fifth  categories, 
the  import  of  which  is  permitted  only  against  100  per  cent  or  partial  exchange 
(of  products)  or  from  countries  with  which  Greece  has  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade. 

The  seventh  category  refers  to  a  short  list  of  products  subject  to  import 
quotas,  but  with  respect  to  which  supplementary  imports  may  be  allowed  under 
the  condition  of  exchange  by  clearing  agreements. 

The  eighth  category  mentions  commodities  the  import  of  which  is  prohibited. 

The  ninth  and  last  category,  added  by  a  decree  dated  July  25,  1935,  refers 
to  goods  the  import  of  which  is  subject  to  quotas,  either  in  quantity  or  in  value, 
allowed  only  from  countries  with  which  Greece  possesses  a  clearing  agreement, 
the  balance  of  account  under  which  is  favourable  to  Greece. 

CLEARING  AGREEMENTS 

The  objects  pursued  by  Greece  in  the  conclusion  of  compensation  agreements 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  to  facilitate  its  trade  with  countries  with  which  further  trade 
might  have  become  impossible  because  of  lack  of  foreign  exchange,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  endeavour  to  equalize  its  foreign  trade  with  each  country  individu- 
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ally.  The  measures  taken  by  Greece  for  the  amortization  of  its  commercial  debts 
in  arrears  have  induced  certain  Governments  to  accept  and  even  seek  the  con- 
clusion of  compensation  (exchange  of  products)  agreements  with  Greece  in  order 
to  liquidate  their  credits. 

These  agreements  have  in  principle  been  limited  to  the  basis  of  the  balance 
of  trade,  but  Greece  has  exceptionally  introduced  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  its 
merchant  marine  (for  example,  that  with  the  U.S.S.R.),  as  well  as  a  small  part 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  tourist  traffic  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  agreements 
with  Turkey,  Roumania,  and  Yugoslavia),  in  its  compensation  agreements  with 
countries  where  the  equalization  of  imports  and  exports  could  not  be  immediately 
effected. 

As  regards  the  compensation  of  a  part  of  the  freights  paid  to  Greek  ship- 
owners on  goods  entering  Greece,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  pressure  upon  Greece 
by  other  countries,  by  means  of  action  threatened  against  the  Greek  merchant 
marine,  has  always  been  successful.  Greek  vessels,  for  instance,  held  second 
place  in  the  movement  of  shipping  in  Argentine  ports  in  1934,  and  thus  Greece 
would  severely  feel  the  imposition  of  a  discrimination  against  Greek  ships 
by  Argentina,  which  has  been  able,  because  of  this,  to  obtain  special  considera- 
tion from  Greece  as  regards  the  importation  of  wheat.  Chile  has  been  able  to 
obtain  the  suppression  of  the  condition  of  exchange  of  products  for  its  exports  of 
nitrates  to  Greece  against  the  use  of  Greek  ships  for  the  transport  of  this  com- 
modity. 

The  operation  of  these  compensation  agreements  is  effected  through  the 
medium  of  the  Bank  of  Greece. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  EXCHANGE  OF  PRODUCTS  AGREEMENTS 

In  principle,  the  exchange  of  products  agreements  function  within  the  limits 
of  existing  commercial  conventions  which  had  been  concluded  before  the  effects 
of  the  world  crisis  reached  Greece,  these  conventions  being  based,  with  two  excep- 
tions, on  the  most-favoured-nation  clause. 

In  certain  cases  where  further  provisional  commercial  agreements  have  been 
concluded  since  the  crisis  began,  these  have  been  combined  with  compensation 
agreements  previously  entered  into. 

The  majority  of  the  exchange  of  products  agreements,  in  principle,  contain 
a  clause  whereby  when,  at  the  expiration  of  the  agreement,  there  existed  a 
balance  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  the  difference  is  to  be 
covered  by  the  export  of  goods  so  as  to  equalize  the  trade.  In  this  connection 
the  experience  of  France  may  be  cited,  and  has  previously  been  referred  to  under 
the  section  dealing  with  Greece's  trade  by  countries.  The  agreements  are  gener- 
ally for  a  period  of  six  months,  which  may  be  tacitly  renewed. 

In  principle,  the  compensation  is  applied  to  goods  originating  in  the 
country  concluding  the  agreement,  but  exceptionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  the  agreement  applies  also  to  credits  resulting  from  the  export 
from  the  contracting  country  of  goods  originating  from  a  third  country. 

In  the  case  of  Finland,  the  value  of  Greek  goods  to  be  exchanged  against 
Finnish  products  includes  all  Greek  goods  bought  by  Finland  in  transit  via 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

The  first  exchange  of  products  agreement  between  governments  was  that 
concluded  with  France  in  July,  1932.  Since  then  Greece  has  concluded  com- 
pensation agreements  with  all  the  countries  with  which  its  foreign  trade  is  exten- 
sive, with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Egypt. 

These  exchange  of  products  agreements  are  either  100  per  cent  or  partial. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  official  100  per  cent  clearings  with  thirteen 
countries:  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Albania,  Belgium,  and  Finland. 
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There  are  partial  official  exchange  of  products  agreements  with  four  coun- 
tries: Yugoslavia,  Roumania,  Turkey,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics. 

In  the  absence  of  clearing  agreements  concluded  between  governments, 
private  clearing  arrangements  are  provided  for,  the  operation  of  which  is  also 
effected  through  the  Bank  of  Greece. 

There  are  now  ten  countries  submitted  to  private  obligatory  (100  per  cent) 
compensation  agreements.  They  are:  Brazil,  the  French  Colonies,  Denmark, 
Japan,  Irak,  Latvia,  Iran,  Spain,  Argentina,  and  Portugal. 

With  the  following  six  countries:  Esthonia,  Poland,  Panama,  Rhodesia, 
Chile,  and  Uruguay,  there  are  private  compensation  agreements  for  any  par- 
ticular products.  As  regards  Poland,  the  agreement  rests  on  an  understanding 
whereby  Greece  will  accept  eight  particular  commodities  from  Poland,  the 
latter  importing  the  same  number  of  other  specified  products  from  Greece. 
The  imports  and  exports  are  limited  quantitatively  for  a  period  of  three  months, 
before  the  expiration  of  which  new  quota  lists  for  both  countries  are  determined 
for  the  following  quarter. 

There  are  optional  private  compensation  arrangements  with  Canada  and 
Australia  in  respect  to  certain  products  (wheat  in  particular). 

Under  the  private  clearing  agreements,  when  the  export  of  Greek  goods 
precedes  the  import  of  foreign  goods,  the  Bank  of  Greece  delivers  the  bills  of 
lading  only  against  the  exchange  of  bills  of  lading  pertaining  to  imports  of  an 
equal  value,  or  against  the  provisional  deposit  of  a  stated  sum.  When  the 
import  of  foreign  goods  precedes  the  export  of  Greek  goods,  the  importer  must 
deposit  at  the  bank  the  whole  value  of  these  goods  in  blocked  account;  60  per 
cent  of  this  amount  is  liberated  upon  presentation  of  the  bills  of  lading  as 
proof  of  the  export  of  the  corresponding  Greek  goods  and  the  remaining  40  per 
cent  on  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  issued  by  the  Customs  in  the  country 
of  destination,  duly  vised,  as  proof  that  the  import  has  actually  been  effected 
in  that  country. 

As  a  rule  no  foreign  goods  should  be  shipped  unless  the  exporter  has  made 
sure  that  the  importer  in  Greece  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  foreign  exchange 
necessary  for  the  clearing  of  the  goods  and  so  possesses  the  required  import 
licence. 

Another  requirement  is  that  a  copy  of  the  original  invoice  must  be  for- 
warded by  the  exporter  direct  to  the  Import  Control  Commission  in  the 
importer's  locality,  while  a  copy  must  also  be  forwarded  to  the  importer  for 
the  purpose  of  being  duly  vised  by  this  commission.  Certificates  of  origin, 
vised  by  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  similar  body,  must  also  be  supplied. 

RESULTS  OBTAINED 

While  the  exchange  of  products  agreements  have  met  with  considerable 
success  in  respect  to  one  of  the  objects  in  view,  namely  the  control  of  foreign 
exchange  (i.e.  the  monetary  ends),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  largely 
failed  as  an  instrument  of  commercial  policy,  for  Greece  has  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  an  equalized  balance  of  trade  with  each  individual  country. 
Neither  has  the  principle  of  tripartite  clearing,  introduced  in  1934  in  the  agree- 
ments by  Greece  with  Yugoslavia,  Roumania,  and  Turkey,  achieved  the  results 
expected,  and  it  has  only  served  to  complicate  Greece's  trade  relations  with 
these  countries. 

Greece's  experience,  in  common  with  that  of  other  countries  which  have 
instituted  the  clearing  system,  is  that  it  complicates  and  slows  up  trade,  while 
the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  balance  up  the  trade  with  any  particular  country 
operates  systematically  to  the  detriment  of  trade  with  other  nations.  Imports 
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from  Germany  and  the  United  States  (the  latter  possessing  a  favourable  balance 
of  trade  with  Greece  though  not  having  concluded  a  clearing  agreement)  have 
been  specially  favoured  to  the  prejudice  of  imports  from  other  countries. 

EFFECT  OF  CLEARING  SYSTEM  ON  PRICES 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  is  the  rise  in  the  price  of  certain  products 
imported  into  Greece,  through  Greece  being  obliged,  in  order  to  utilize  its  credit 

balances  in  other  countries,  to  buy  goods  from  them  whereas  the  same  com- 
modities could  have  been  purchased  at  a  considerably  lower  price  in  other 
markets.  Thus,  in  1933  Greece  bought  sugar  at  £10  per  ton  when  this  product 
could  have  been  purchased  at  £8  per  ton  elsewhere. 

The  instance  of  the  operation  of  the  agreement  with  Yugoslavia  may  be 
noted.  That  country  exports  cattle  to  Greece  and  payment  is  effected  half  in 
foreign  exchange  and  half  in  11  Bons  de  Caisse  "  (promissory  notes  or  compen- 
sation certificates).  These  notes  must  be  utilized  by  the  Yugoslavian  purchaser 
for  the  purchase  of  Greek  goods  and  the  Greek  seller  accepts  them  in  lieu  of 
money,  and  exchanges  them  at  par  for  cash  at  the  Bank  of  Greece.  However, 
as  Yugoslavia  may  at  certain  times  be  unable  to  find  in  Greece  the  products 
it  requires,  the  market  value  of  these  notes  depreciates  in  Yugoslavia  down  to 
a  limit  where  the  repurchase  of  the  notes  in  Greece  becomes  profitable.  As  the 
Yugoslavian  seller  takes  this  depreciation  into  account,  it  is  the  consumer  of 
meat  in  Greece  who  stands  the  difference,  whereas  he  could  otherwise  have 
obtained  his  requirements  in  meat  at  a  lower  cost  elsewhere  than  from  Yugo- 
slavia. 

TRADE  OF  THE  BELGO-LUXEMBURG  ECONOMIC  UNION 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  quintal  is  equal  to  220-46  pounds;  one  Belgian  franc  is  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  $0-034  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  rate  adopted 
for  all  conversions  in  this  report.) 

Brussels,  November  19,  1935. — According  to  Belgian  official  statistics, 
imports  and  exports  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  for  the  nine 
months  ended  September  30,  1935,  amounted  respectively  to  223,692,766  metric 
quintals  valued  at  12,107,584,000  francs  and  146,794,095  metric  quintals  esti- 
mated at  11,300,863,000  francs,  as  compared  with  237,233,996  quintals  assessed 
at  10,352,287,000  francs  and  152,601,685  quintals  totalling  10,190,061,000  francs 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  year.  These  figures  indicate  there- 
fore a  decrease  of  13,541,230  quintals  in  the  volume  of  imports  and  an  increase 
of  1,755,297,000  francs  in  their  value,  and  a  decline  of  5,807,590  quintals  in  the 
volume  of  exports,  their  value  showing  an  advance  of  1,110,802,000  francs; 
they  disclose  also  that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  has  decreased  from 
84,632,311  to  76,898,671  quintals,  or  by  7,733,640  quintals,  while  the  adverse 
balance  of  trade  increased  from  162,226,000  francs  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1934  to  806,721,000  francs  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935,  or  by  644,495,000 
francs. 

Subjoined  are  tables  giving  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  Belgo- 
Luxemburg  Economic  Union  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1935  and 
1934  respectively,  under  the  five  categories  as  established  by  the  Convention  of 
Brussels  (December  31,  1913):— 
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Imports 

Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 

1935  1934  1935  1934 

In  Metric  Quintals  In  1,000  Belgian  Francs 

Living  animals                                                   90.796  72,301  29,913  28,288 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages                               24,637,060  28,657,108  2,308,079  2,157,927 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 

goods                                                    193,938,848  203.469.397  6,172,335  5,041,316 

Manufactured  goods                                        5,025,935  5.034,734  3,364,542  2,917,383 

Gold  and  silver                                                       127  456  232,715  207,373 

Total   223,692,766       237,233,996       12,107,584  10,352,287 

Exports 

Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 

1935  1934  1935  1934 

In  Metric  Quintals  In  1,000  Belgian  Francs 

Living  animals                                                   66.047  49,152  52,334  39,113 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages                                4,061,607  3,948,034  605,090  566,307 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 

goods                                                    105,403.538  108,660.223  4,694,032  3,875,391 

Manufactured  goods                                      37,259,890  39,942,430  5.699.288  5,518,221 

Gold  and  silver                                                    3,013  1,846  250,119  191,029 

Total   146,794,095       152,601,685       11,300,863  10,190,061 

As  is  apparent  from  the  above  figures,  declines  were  shown  in  the  volume 
of  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 
goods,  manufactured  goods,  and  gold  and  silver;  and  in  the  volume  of  exports 
of  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods,  and  manufactured  goods. 
Increases  were  shown  in  the  volume  of  imports  of  living  animals1,  foodstuffs 
and  beverages,  and  gold  and  silver;  and  in  the  value  of  all  categories  of  imports 
and  exports. 

The  devaluation  of  Belgian  currency  (March  31,  1935)  seems  to  have  had 
a  favourable  effect  on  the  volume  of  imports.  However,  the  anticipated  increase 
in  the  volume  of  exports  and  improvement  in  the  balance  of  trade  has  not 
materialized. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg  amounted  during  the  period  under  review  to  2,023,588  metric 
quintals  valued  at  169,230,000  francs  ($5,641,000)  as  compared  with  3,422,214 
quintals  assessed  at  180,540,000  francs  ($6,018,000)  in  the  nine  months  ended 
September  30,  1934.  Exports  to  Canada  totalled  765,155  quintals  estimated 
at  102,342,000  francs  ($3,411,400)  as  against  239,776  quintals  of  a  value  of 
65,677,000  francs  ($2,189,233).  There  were  consequently  decreases  of  1,398,626 
quintals  and  11,310,000  francs  ($377,000)  in  the  volume  and  value  of  imports 
from  Canada  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg; 
on  the  other  hand,  Belgian  exports  to  the  Dominion  advanced  by  525,379  quin- 
tals in  volume  and  36,665,000  francs  ($1,222,167)  in  value.  The  balance  of 
trade,  although  still  favourable  to  Canada,  declined  from  114,863,000  francs 
($3,828,767)  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  to  66,888,000  francs  ($2,229,600) 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935,  a  decline  of  47,975,000  francs  ($1,599,167). 
There  was,  therefore,  a  substantial  regression  in  imports  from  Canada  and  a 
striking  advance  in  Belgian  exports  to  the  Dominion,  while  the  difference  in  the 
balance  of  trade  has  been  reduced  sensibly. 

VOLUME  OF  TRADE 

On  account  of  the  devaluation  of  Belgian  currency  (March  31,  1935)  a 
more  adequate  picture  of  the  situation  is  gained  by  considering  volume  only. 

1  In  the  volume  of  exports  of  living  animals. 
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For  this  reason  a  table  is  appended  showing  solely  the  volume  of  exchanges 
between  Canada  and  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union: — 

Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 

1935  1934  Difference 

In  Metric  Quintals 

Imports  from  Canada   2,023.588       3,422,214  -1,398,626 

Belgian  exports  to  Canada  . .«   765,155         239,776       +  525,379 

The  substantial  decline  in  the  volume  of  imports  from  Canada  into  the 
Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1935  in  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  period  of  1934  may  be  ascribed  principally  to 
lower  figures  for  wheat,  which  fell  by  1,317,697  quintals,  while  larger  sales  of 
common  window  glass,  sheet  glass,  and  iron  and  steel  were  mainly  responsible 
for  the  progress  of  Belgian  exports  to  Canada. 

Belgian  official  statistics  show  that  Canadian  goods  in  transit  amounted 
to  395,582  quintals  valued  at  41,474,000  francs  ($1,382,467)  for  the  period  under 
review  as  against  767,290  quintals  estimated  at  65,101,000  francs  ($2,170,034)  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1934,  a  decline  of  371,708  quintals  in  volume  and  of 
23,627,000  francs  ($787,567)  in  value. 

Total  imports  from  Canada  into  the  Union,  including  goods  for  consumption 
in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  and  those  in  transit,  stood  therefore  at  2,419,170 
quintals  assessed  at  210,704,000  francs  ($7,023,467)  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1935  as  compared  with  4,189,504  quintals  of  a  value  of  245,641,000  francs 
($8,188,034)  in  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1934,  a  decline  of  1,770,334 
quintals  in  volume  and  of  34,937,000  francs  ($1,164,567)  in  value. 

WHEAT  TRADE  STATISTICS 

Imports  of  wheat  into  the  Union  during  the  nine  months  ended  September 
30,  1935  and  1934  respectively,  are  given  in  the  Belgian  statistics  as  follows: — 

Jan.-Sept..  1935  Jan.-Sept..  1934 

M.  Quintals    1.000  Fr.    M.  Quintals    1.000  Fr. 


Total   7.717,462  556,806  9,918,312  495,989 

Argentina   4,988,740  348,202  5,168,086  257.808 

Bulgaria   453.722  21,112 

Canada   1.688.077  136,725  3,005,774  150,722 

United  States   386.442  30,005  508.067  28.144 

Holland   107.338  10.838  127.977  7,415 

Turkey   201,112  10,761  1,860  81 

Russia   127.637  9,495  464.965  21,274 


MARKET  IN  CUBA  FOR  FISH  MEAL 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  November  11,  1935. — Fish  meal  and  fish  oil,  which  find  important 
markets  in  Northern  Europe  as  chicken  and  cattle  feed,  have  met  with  little 
or  no  demand  in  Cuba.  The  general  policy  of  farmers,  as  well  as  of  the  Cuban 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  to  feed  domestic  cattle  locally  grown 
products,  usually  a  combination  of  corn,  millet,  sunflower  seed,  peanuts,  etc., 
known  as  "  balanced  diet."  The  balanced  diet  has  become  an  established  routine 
both  as  to  ingredients  and  mixtures  used,  although  oats  are  sometimes  imported 
for  purposes  of  mixing  with  cattle  feed  and  prepared  foods  and  with  the  balanced 
diet  for  poultry.  These  prepared  foods,  some  of  which  contain  fish  meals,  were 
formerly  imported  in  large  quantities,  but  during  recent  years,  following  intensive 
experimentation  with  the  domestically  produced  mixtures  which  have  proven 
eminently  satisfactory  for  local  conditions,  the  imports  have  become  practically 
negligible.  The  value  of  shipments  from  the  United  States,  the  most  important 
source  of  supply,  has  decreased  from  $95,110  in  1931  to  $1,413  in  1934,  this  figure 
representing  the  total  value  of  imports  in  the  latter  year. 
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When  imported  from  the  United  States  these  feeds  are  dutiable  at  the  rate 
of  $3.18  per  100  kilograms,  gross  weight  (30  per  cent  preference) ;  and  from 
Canada  and  other  countries  at  $4.55.  According  to  the  trade,  fish  meal  as  a 
feeding  stuff  is  dutiable  at  the  aforementioned  rates. 

FERTILIZERS 

While  fish  meal  as  a  feeding  stuff,  either  blended  with  other  products  or 
packed  alone,  is  an  unlikely  import,  there  are  some  possibilities  for  trade  in  this 
commodity  if  imported  as  a  fertilizer.  Although  the  main  industry  of  the  island 
is  sugar  production,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  fruit,  vegetables  and  potatoes  is 
of  great  importance. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  imports  of  chemical  or  artificial  and  animal  or 
natural  fertilizers,  60  per  cent  is  required  by  the  sugar-cane  planters,  20  per  cent 
by  tobacco  growers  and  the  balance  by  other  agriculturists.  About  70  per  cent 
of  the  fertilizers  now  imported  are  chemical  or  artificial,  the  remainder  being 
natural.  With  the  increasing  interest  in  potato-growing  shown  during  the  past 
two  years  (almost  entirely  from  Canadian  seed),  the  fertilizer  requirements  in 
that  branch  of  agriculture  should  increase.  Imports  of  fertilizers  for  the  years 
1931  to  1934,  inclusive,  are  as  follows: — 


Imports  of  Chemical  or  Artificial  Fertilizers 

From                             1931  1932  1933  1934 

United  States                                     $  22,705  $  6,668  $14,694  $25,412 

Canada                                                    9,414    886   

Germany                                               102,307  74,498  34,201  74,024 

Holland                                                  18,711  9,877  9,761  2,354 

France   318   

$153,137  $91,361  $59,542  $101,790 


Animal  or  Natural  Fertilizers 

United  States   $  38,453       $21,340       $31,059  $35,000! 

Belgium   1,405   

Norway   76  36   


$  39,858  $21,416  $31,095  $35,000 
1  Estimate. 


DUTIES 


The  duty  on  chemical  or  artificial  fertilizers  from  the  United  States  is  4 
cents,  and  from  Canada  and  other  countries  5  cents,  per  100  kilograms  gross 
weight.  Natural  fertilizers,  except  powder  or  meal  from  residue  of  oil  seeds 
specifically  classified,  enter  duty  free.  Fish  meal  for  fertilizer  is  classified  under 
this  category. 

Importers  state  that  although  in  the  past  (despite  the  free  entry  of  fish  meal 
as  fertilizer)  the  market  was  very  limited,  there  are  at  present  definite  prospects 
for  trade  in  this  commodity.  In  order  to  introduce  it,  the  distribution  of  samples 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  trial  among  the  Cuban  Government  agricultural  schools 
and  a  few  leading  agriculturists  would  be  necessary. 

As  competition  in  natural  fertilizers  is  mainly  from  the  United  States,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  freight  differential;  in  addition,  Canadian 
exporters  are  subject  to  a  consular  fee  of  5  per  cent  (ad  valorem  on  the  f.o.b.  price) 
and  a  bill  of  lading  fee  of  $1,  while  exporters  in  the  United  States  pay  a  consular 
fee  of  2  per  cent  but  no  bill  of  lading  fee. 
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PACKING 

Fertilizers  are  usually  packed  in  strong  jute  bags,  the  filled  weight  being 
approximately  200  pounds.  Canadian  exporters  interested  in  extending  their 
markets  for  fish  meal  as  fertilizer  to  include  Cuba,  and  who  are  prepared  to  assist 
in  developing  a  demand  for  this  commodity  by  means  of  sample  shipments,  should 
communicate  with  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  who  is  in  touch 
with  several  fertilizer  importers  interested  in  trying  out  a  Canadian  product 
in  this  market.   Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Havana. 


CONDITIONS  IN  URUGUAY 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Urugua3'an  peso  at  par  equals  $1-034  Canadian) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  2,  1935. — No  factors  have  arisen  pointing  to  real 
improvement  in  the  economic  position  of  Uruguay.  Although  prospects  for  the 
wool  season  are  perhaps  more  encouraging  than  at  this  time  last  year,  the  clip 
will  probably  be  under  the  normal  production  and  of  lower  quality.  Meat 
prices  have  generally  been  higher,  but  this  has  been  brought  about  by  lack  of 
well-conditioned  animals  rather  than  by  any  substantial  increase  in  demand. 
However,  more  confidence  would  seem  to  be  felt  in  the  future,  as  witnessed  by 
a  favourable  reaction  in  the  bond  market  after  the  introduction  of  a  law  to 
revaluate  the  gold  backing  to  the  currency.  Furthermore,  the  value  of  the 
peso  on  the  free  market  has  appreciated  by  nearly  9  per  cent  since  the  end  of 
July. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

In  August  a  law  was  passed  revaluating  the  gold  reserves,  and  providing 
for  a  new  issue  of  notes  and  for  the  conversion  of  external  debt  bonds  held  in 
Uruguay.  By  this  law  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  is 
made  separate  and  is  given  control  of  the  metallic  reserves  of  the  bank,  amount- 
ing to  about  37,000,000  pesos  gold  and  an  unspecified  amount  of  silver.  The 
gold  is  to  be  revalued  at  the  rate  of  exchange  quoted  on  the  official  market  over 
the  past  twelve  months,  and  a  new  note  issue  will  be  made  in  place  of  that  in 
circulation  at  present,  at  the  rate  of  2-20  paper  pesos  to  1  peso  gold,  giving  a 
profit  of  about  48,765,000  pesos. 

This  surplus  will  be  spread  over  three  years  and  distributed  to  cancel 
credits  amounting  to  nearly  12,000,000  pesos  granted  to  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau,  to  make  cash  payments 
of  8,000,000  pesos  to  the  State  Mortgage  Bank,  15,600,000  pesos  for  unemploy- 
ment relief  principally  in  the  form  of  public  works  construction,  2,750,000  pesos 
for  education,  and  to  other  various  funds  and  purposes,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  an  exchange  fund. 

Although  this  measure  increases  the  note  issue,  nevertheless  it  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  that  the  notes  in  circulation  on  June  30  equalled 
about  72,900,000  pesos  as  compared  with  about  86,000,000  pesos  in  1932,  and 
so  it  was  considered  that  the  issue  spread  over  three  years  would  not  unduly 
increase  the  notes  in  circulation. 

The  note  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  law  of  revaluation,  will  issue  a  new  internal  peso  loan  up  to 
20,000,000  pesos  at  6  per  cent  interest  in  exchange  for  four  external  issues  That 
may  be  held  in  Uruguay.  The  external  bonds  so  acquired  will  become  part  of 
the  exchange  fund  and  may  be  freely  negotiated  abroad;  the  bonds  held  abroad 
of  the  series  to  be  exchanged  are  not  affected  by  this  law,  and  the  conversion 
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is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  holders  in  Uruguay.  The  rate  of  interest  of  6  per 
cent  of  the  new  bonds  compares  with  interests  of  5  and  per  cent  of  the  bonds 
to  be  exchanged,  but  the  old  bonds  are  only  convertible  at  85  and  90  per  cent. 

The  amortization  services  on  the  foreign  debt  of  Uruguay  continue  in  sus- 
pense, and  the  interest  services  are  still  met  at  the  uniform  rate  of  3^  per  cent. 

No  data  is  available  showing  the  figures  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  but 
the  customs  house  revenue  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  income,  amounted  to  nearly  12,500,000  pesos,  which  is 
a  slight  decrease  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

Official  figures  have  been  issued  giving  the  foreign  trade  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year.  Exports  for  the  period  January  to  July  inclusive  were 
valued  at  58,860,737  pesos  as  compared  with  38,636,142  pesos  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  This  increase  is  not,  however,  occasioned  by  a  net  rise  in 
Uruguayan  exports,  but  is  principally  the  result  of  the  unusually  delayed  export 
movement  of  the  1934-35  wool  clip. 

Wool  is  the  most  important  single  export  item,  but  usually  the  heaviest 
movement  takes  place  immediately  following  the  beginning  of  the  new  wool 
year  on  October  1,  and  by  January  a  large  portion  of  the  clip  has  already 
been  shipped;  this  year,  however,  the  heavy  wool  exports  took  place  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  so  that  the  statistics  of  exports  for  the  first  seven 
months  are  naturally  considerably  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  in 
spite  of  the  higher  wool  prices  ruling  last  year.  The  value  of  wool  exported 
this  year  for  the  period  mentioned  was  24,393,587  pesos  as  compared  with 
11,267,754  pesos  for  last  year. 

Imports  for  the  first  seven  months  were  valued  at  32,415,717  pesos  as  com- 
pared with  36,671,649  pesos  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  These 
import  figures  represent  the  artificial  customs  valuations,  and  in  all  probability 
the  real  value  of  imports  would  be  somewhat  higher  than  those  indicated  in 
the  official  returns. 

CAUSE  OF  REDUCTION  IN  IMPORTS 

This  reduction  in  imports  has  undoubtedly  been  brought  about  by  the 
increasingly  severe  exchange  control  regulations  and  higher  import  duties. 
(See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1612:  December  22,  1935.)  Under 
the  present  system  of  import  quotas,  countries  without  a  quota  must  rely  almost 
entirely  on  the  free  market  for  their  exchange  as  compared  with  the  lower  rates 
on  the  free  controlled  market  generally  available  to  countries  with  quotas; 
however,  the  spread  between  the  two  rates  has  not  been  very  great,  but  the 
difference  in  the  duty  payable  on  goods  imported  with  free  exchange  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1638:  June  22,  1935)  is  high  and  constitutes  a 
severe  handicap. 

By  a  recent  decree  imports  which  are  usually  granted  free  controlled 
exchange  from  countries  with  quotas,  but  which  are  only  authorized  with  free 
exchange  because  the  quota  has  been  temporarily  exhausted,  will  be  charged 
the  gold  surtax  payable  on  imports  with  controlled  exchange. 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  Canada  was  not  granted  a  separate 
quota,  but  there  was  no  noticeable  change  in  the  granting  of  import  permits  for 
Canadian  products,  probably  because  the  quota  for  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year  of  1,500,000  francs  may  have  been  sufficient  for  both  quarters. 

CURRENT  EXCHANGE  RATES 

Current  rates  of  exchange  on  the  three  markets  are  as  follows  in  pesos  per 
United  States  dollar:  official,  1-26  pesos;   free  controlled,  2-08  pesos;  free, 
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2-26  pesos.  The  rates  on  both  the  free  controlled  and  free  markets  represent  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  peso  over  the  rate  of  three  months 
ago,  when  the  United  States  dollar  was  worth  2-23  pesos  and  2-45  pesos  respec- 
tively. At  these  rates  of  exchange  the  gold  surtax  works  out  at  50-9  per  cent 
of  the  duties  for  goods  imported  with  free  controlled  exchange,  and  72-9  per 
cent  for  free  exchange. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  WOOL 

Although  reports  regarding  the  health  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  favour- 
able, the  dried  pastures  from  lack  of  rain  and  heavy  frosts  seriously  affected 
the  quality  of  the  animals.  The  drought  particularly  affected  ewes  and  young 
lambs,  the  mortality  of  the  latter  being  estimated  at  30  per  cent.  As  a  result 
stock  receipts  were  unseasonably  heavy  in  August  and  September.  This  situa- 
tion has  been  considerably  improved  since  the  end  of  September  owing  to  fre- 
quent rains.  In  spite  of  these  heavier  entries,  prices  have  been  well  maintained, 
especially  for  well-conditioned  animals,  and  they  were  generally  above  prices 
at  the  end  of  September  last  year. 

Most  of  last  season's  wool  clip  has  been  liquidated,  total  shipments  from 
October  1,  1934,  to  September  30,  1935  (wool  year),  being  117,275  bales  com- 
pared with  94,019  bales  for  the  year  previous.  Shipments  of  wool  have  been 
more  active  for  the  month  of  October  this  year  when  compared  with  October, 
1934,  being  5,276  bales  as  against  3,472  bales.  It  is  considered,  however,  that 
the  clip  for  this  season  will  be  below  the  normal  production  of  50,000,000  kilo- 
grams, and  will  also  be  poor  in  quality  owing  to  the  severe  drought. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  drought  and  frosts  have  naturally  prejudiced  the  growing  crops, 
although  the  damage  has  not  been  as  severe  as  in  the  case  of  Argentina.  How- 
ever, according  to  the  first  official  forecast  the  area  sown  to  grains  has  been 
increased  over  last  year  in  every  case,  although  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  estimate 
how  the  production  will  compare.  The  following  figures  give  the  estimated  area 
sown  to  the  different  grains,  with  the  1934  area  in  parentheses:  wheat,  496,436 
hectares  (444,600);  linseed,  167,909  hectares  (162,124);  oats,  94,027  hectares 
(78,085). 

In  October  representatives  of  various  agricultural  bodies  petitioned  the 
Government  for  assistance  in  view  of  their  difficulties  caused  by  drought,  frost, 
and  locust  damage.  It  was  requested  that  exchange  arising  from  the  export  of 
agricultural  products  should  be  negotiated  on  the  free  market. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  revaluation  plan,  prices  on  the  stock 
market  appreciated,  government  bonds  rising  about  5  per  cent.  Better  business 
conditions  were  indicated  by  considerably  higher  clearing  house  figures  for  June, 
July,  and  August,  when  compared  with  the  same  months  of  last  year.  The 
money  market  has  undergone  no  change  for  the  months  of  July  to  September, 
rates  for  first-class  loans  being  between  6  and  7  per  cent.  There  is  still  a  fair 
demand  for  money,  but  rates  have  shown  no  inclination  to  rise.  Railway  receipts 
from  July  1  to  October  26  show  an  insignificant  rise  when  compared  with  last 
year's  period  of  7,546  pesos  to  the  total  of  2,219,978  pesos. 
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CHANGE  IN  SPANISH  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  November  21,  1935. — In  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid  of  November  10, 
1935,  the  Spanish  Government  publishes  a  decree  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
lessening  the  rigours  of  the  Spanish  exchange  control  restrictions. 

The  ban  is  removed  on  the  export  of  Spanish  securities  in  so  far  as 
foreigners  are  concerned  provided  they  can  prove  that  their  habitual  residence 
is  abroad  and  that  the  funds,  imported  into  Spain  and  later  on  converted  into 
Spanish  securities,  have  been  imported  into  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations established  by  the  decree  of  June  11  of  this  year. 

Spanish  importers  who  have  deposited  pesetas  with  the  Spanish  Exchange 
Control  Office,  but  are  unable  to  secure  immediately  the  exchange  required  to 
pay  foreign  exporters,  will  be  given  certificates  carrying  formal  guarantee  of 
their  authenticity  and  mention  of  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  involved 
which  they  will  be  free  to  dispose  of,  in  Spain  or  abroad,  in  any  way  they  can. 

As  no  rate  is  fixed  for  the  redemption  of  these  certificates,  Canadian 
exporters  should  note  that  they  will  not  be  worth  their  par  values. 
Exporters  are  still  waiting,  in  so  far  as  the  present  exchange  situation  is  con- 
cerned, for  their  remittance  for  goods  which  became  due  last  March.  This 
delay  in  payment  restricts  the  trading  operation  of  exporters  with  a  limited 
capital.  Further,  this  situation  is  having  a  distinctly  adverse  influence  on  the 
granting  of  credit  to  Spanish  firms. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  increases  in  the  import  duties  on:  rice,  millet  and  buckwheat 
starches,  and  cornflour,  custard  powder  and  laundry  materials  containing  such 
starches;  battery-operated  portable  electric  lamps,  viz.,  pocket  lamps,  flash 
lamps,  torches,  cycle  lamps,  lanterns,  pen  lights,  table  lamps,  and  similar  articles, 
and  parts  thereof,  but  not  including  electric  filament  lamps;  and  wire  spokes  of 
13  gauge  (S.W.G.)  or  thinner,  and  nipples  therefor. 

The  committee  announce  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation in  connection  with  the  application  previously  advertised  (Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  August  17,  1935,  page  272)  for  the  addition  to  the  free  list 
of  certain  crude  sodium  salts  of  oil  soluble  sulphonic  acids. 

With  the  exception  of  custard  powders  containing  sugar,  the  foregoing  goods 
when  Canadian  products  within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regula- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  guaranteed  duty-free  entry  into  that  country 
under  the  terms  of  the  Canada — United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  of  1932. 

Irish  Free  State  Control  of  Imports 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  November  16,  1935,  that  the  Irish  Free  State  import  quota  for  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  for  the  period  January  1  to  March  31,  1936,  has  been  fixed  at  100,000 
articles  as  against  200,000  articles  for  the  previous  three-months'  period. 

Irish  Free  State  Reduces  Duty  on  Cheese 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Dublin,  advises  that, 
as  from  November  16,  1935,  the  customs  duty  on  cheese  entering  the  Irish  Free 
State  has  been  reduced  from  Is.  per  pound  to  4d.  per  pound,  and  that  in  future 
no  duty-free  licences  will  be  issued  for  cheese. 
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New  Tariff  on  Footwear  in  Barbados 

The  Government  of  Barbados  on  September  27,  1935,  amended  the  tariff 

item  on  footwear  as  follows: — 


Rubber  footwear  (other  than  with  leather  uppers)  and  alpar- 
gatas,  size  one  and  under  ad  val. 

Same.,  over  size  one  ad  val. 

Other  kinds  of  footwear,  size  one  and  under  ad  val. 

Same,  over  size  one  ad  val. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 

m% 


10% 
or,  if  higher 
3d.  per  pr. 
12i% 


.10% 
or,  if  higher 
6d.  per  pr. 


General 
Tariff 

30%  or, 
if  higher, 
Is.  l^d.  per  pr. 
30% 
or,  if  higher 
Is.  3d.  per  pr. 
30%  or, 
if  higher, 
2s.  3d.  per  pr. 

30% 
or,  if  higher 
2s.  6d.  per  pr. 


The  former  rates  were:  rubber  footwear  with  leather  uppers,  6d.  per  pair 
British  preferential  and  2s.  6d.  general  tariff;  other  rubber  footwear,  3d.  per  pair 
British  preferential  and  Is.  3d.  per  pair  general  tariff;  and  footwear  other  than 
rubber,  9d.  per  pair  British  preferential  and  2s.  9d.  general  tariff.  In  all  cases 
the  duty  was  not  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  and 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff. 

There  is  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  all  imports. 

Canadian  footwear  is  imported  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

British  Honduras  Preference  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1630 
(June  20,  1935),  page  1201,  a  British  Honduras  Order  in  Council  dated  Septem- 
ber 20,  193<5,  adds  the  following  commodities  to  the  list  of  goods  requiring 
50  per  cent  Empire  content  for  tariff  preference  purposes:  iron  or  steel  guides, 
T  section,  of  a  description  commonly  used  for  lifts  or  elevators;  manufactures 
wholly  or  partly  of  cotton  wool  (including  alpaca,  mohair,  cashmere,  llama, 
vicuna  and  camels'  hair),  hemp  of  all  kinds,  flax  or  jute,  of  the  following 
descriptions  (but  excluding  coir,  rush,  grass,  raffia,  straw  or  reed  mats  or  mat- 
ting) :  carpets,  carpeting,  floor  rugs,  floor  mats  and  matting. 


Cuban  Import  Prohibition  of  Aluminium  Compounds  in  Foodstuffs 

Mr.  S.  O.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  reports 
under  date  November  19  that  a  circular  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  dated  October  21,  1935,  prohibits  the 
use  of  alum  or  other  aluminium  compounds,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  such 
quantity  is  infinitesimal,  in  food  products.  A  prohibition  has  therefore  been 
placed  against  the  importation  of  food  products  containing  such  substances. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  three  complete  sets  of  50-kv.  switchgear 
and  steelwork  and  controlling  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, Wellington.  The  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close  on  February  4,  1936, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Com- 
mittee, Wellington. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  9 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  December  9,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending 
December  2,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

Fiance  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

G  reece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy.  .  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland..  Zloty 

Portugal   . .  Escudo 

Rouniania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile   ..Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Porn  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Jnpan  Yen 

divra  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

A  ustralia  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4245 


.1196 

.1217 

.9733 
.4985 
.2800 
.1930 
1.0342 
1.0000 


Offic 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 

!4424 

.5678 
1.0138 
4.8666 
1.0138 

.0392 

.0392 
4 . 8666 
4.9431 
4.8666 
4.8666 
siaJ.    t  Unoflic 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Dec.  2 
$  .1899 
.1711 
.0136 
.0419 
.2227 
.0220 
.0667 
.4070 
4.9887 
.0095 
.6853 
.2996 
.0820 
.0232 
.2505 
.1904 
.0453 
.0081 
.1381 
.2571 
.3271 
1.0118 
.3326* 
.2762f 
.0848* 
.0557f 
.0516* 
.0415f 
.5766 
.2810 
.2631 
.2590 
.8110 
1.0111 
.3652 
.3762 
.2904 
.6881 
.2989 
.4587 
.5831 
1.0271 
4.9987 
1.0271 
.0667 
.0667 
3.9900 
5.1200 
4 . 0225 
4.9825 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Dec.  9 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


»  .1899 

.1702 

.0136 

.0419 

.2224 

.0219 

.0667 

.4066 
4.9837 

.0095 

.6844 

.2995 

.0818  Norn. 

.0232 

.2502 

.1906 

.0454 

.0081 

.1382 

.2568 

.3275 
1.0109 

.3320* 

.2765f 

.0848* 

.0556f 

.0516* 

.0414f 

.5778 

.2807 

.2628 

.2588 

.8116 
1.0101 

.3327 

.3760 

.2903 

.6874 

.2988 

.4567 

.5819 
1.0382 
4.9962 
1.0382 

.0667 

.0667 
3.9860 
5.1050 
4.0180 
4.9769 


34 

2 

6 

34 

34 

4 

6 

4 

2 

7 

34 

4 

5 
5 

3* 

5 

5 

44 
5 

24 
24 
14 


4 

4-5 
6 


34 

3.65 
4 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange:  — 

News  of  foreign  exchanges  during  the  week  ended  December  6  was  dominated  by  the 
French  franc.  In  the  early  part  of  the  week  gold  shipments  from  Paris  declined,  although 
rates  on  the  franc  remained  unsteady.  On  the  6th,  however,  franc  quotations  advanced  sharply, 
causing  contemplated  shipments  to  be  cancelled.  This  move  followed  an  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  French  Government  on  the  preceding  day.  The  franc  at  Montreal 
mounted  from  6-66  cents  on  November  30  to  6-68  cents  on  December  6.  The  £  sterling 
declined  during  this  interval  from  $4-9880  to  $4-9®lG,  while  the  premium  on  New  York 
funds  remained  at  1  ■  125  per  cent. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or- 

Secretary,  B>oard  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Chatham,  Ont. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont, 

Toronto.  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont, 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor.  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal.  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto.  Ont.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster.  B.C. 


Hamilton.  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquirv  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Codfish  

Tomato  Paste  (Double-concen- 
trated)   

Corned  Beef  

Miscellaneous — 

Woollen  Textiles  

Electric  Fans  (Ceiling,  Exhaust, 
Desk  and  Bracket)  

Refrigerators  (operated  by  Para- 
ffin Lamps)  

Carbide  (50  by  80  mm.)  

Caustic  Potash  (Walnut  Size,  for 
Oxygen  Plants)  

Synthetic  Acetone  


No. 


918 

919 
921 


922 


923 

924 
925 

926 
927 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cuba. 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Batavia,  Java  


Santiago  de  los  Caballeros, 
Dominican  Republic 


Melbourne,  Australia. 


Cape  Town,  South  Africa 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  . 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  . 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  . 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

•  To  Liverpool. — Montrose,,  Dec.  20;  Duchess  of  York,  Dec.  27;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Jan.  3;  Montclare,  Jan.  10;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Jan.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Dec.  IS? ;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  26;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  2;  Beaver- 
brae,  Jan.  9;  Beaverford,  Jan.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Cairnvalona,  Dec.  21;  Cairnmona, 
Jan.  4 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  Dec.  19;  Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  26;  Manchester 
Brigade,  Jan,  2;  Manchester,  Producer,  Jan.  9;  Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  16 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Dec.  25;  Salacia,  Jan.  15 — both 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow—  Airthria,  Dec.  18;  Sulairia,  Dec.  28;  Kastalia,  Jan.  16 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Dec.  28;  Cairnglen,  Jan.  11;  Cairnross  (calls  at 
Dundee).  Jan.  25 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — A  steamer,  Head  Line.  January  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Brant  County  (calls  at  Rotterdam),  Dec.  17;  Evanger,  Jan.  14 
— both  County  Line;  Beaverdale  (does  not  call  at  Havre),  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  19  and 
Jan.  23. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Dec.  25;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  8; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Benito,  Dec.  18;  Darien,  Jan.  1 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — A  steamer,  Canada-Far  East  Line,  January. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira. — 
Autolycus  (calls  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Dec.  27;  Silverbeech, 
Kerr-Silver  Line,  Jan.  18. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Singapore  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Shanghai,  Dec.  26;  City  of  Lyons,  Jan.  13 — both  Canada-India  Service. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Dec.  21;  Duchess  of  York.  Dec.  28;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Jan.  4;  Montclare,  Jan.  11;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Jan.  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Newfound- 
land, Furness  Line,  Dec.  24;  Antonia.  Jan.  12;  Lancastria,  Jan.  26 — both  Cunard-White 
Star  Line;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Jan.  22. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Dec.  20;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  27;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  3;  Beaver- 
brae,  Jan.  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Dec.  28;  Andania,  Jan.  4 — both  Cunard- 
White  Star  Line;  Cairnvalona,  Dec.  24;  Cairnmona,  Jan.  7 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Liberty  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Dec.  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  Dec.  21;  Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  28;  Manchester 
Brigade,  Jan.  4;  Manchester  Producer,  Jan.  11;  Manchester  Regiment,,  Jan.  18 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Gitano,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Dec.  21. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Dec.  16;  Montreal  City,  Jan.  7; 
Boston  City,  Jan.  27 — all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  16;  Cairnesk,  Dec.  30; 
Cairnglen,  Jan.  13 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Dec.  27;  Salacia,  Jan.  17 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,,  Dec.  20;  Sulairia,  Dec.  30;  Kastalia,  Jan.  18 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  20  and  Jan.  24. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Deo.  27;  Liberty  (calls  at  Hull  and 
Leith),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Dec.  27. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pilsudski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Dec.  13;  Svaneholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Jan.  31. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  Dec.  16;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec.  23;  Newfoundland  (does  not  call  at 
St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  Dec.  24;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry. 
&  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  25. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  19;  Lady  Drake,  Jan.  2; 
Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Luciaj  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda).  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Dec.  19;  Lady  Rod- 
ney, Dec.  26;  Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  Jan.  2 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemore,  Dec.  18;  Da,  Jan.  1 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  Jan.  11;  Chomedy  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton),  Jan.  25 — both 
Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cathcart,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
Dec.  20;  Silvercypress,  Jan.  1;  Malayan  Prince,  Jan.  17 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Cruiser.  Dec.  27; 
Canadian  Conqueror,  Jan.  24 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Planter,  Dec.  27;  Cana- 
dian Scottish,  Jan.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Dec.  21;  Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  8;  Hiye 
Maru,  Jan.  22 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  Dec.  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Jan.  9;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  Feb.  8— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyndareus,  Jan.  5;  Ixion,  Feb.  2 — both  Blue 
Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Shanghai. — Elmbank,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  18. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang.  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Lice.  December. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  30;  Aorangi,  Jan.  29 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Jan.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Jan. 
22;   Hauraki,  Feb.  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia  and  New  Plymouth). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co..  January. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochgoil,  Dec.  28;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Jan.  11 — both  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Canada,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  Dec.  24;  Wyoming, 
Jan.  4 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  7;  Margaret  Johnson,  Jan.  21 — both  John- 
son Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Dec.  31. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Hopecrest,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  January. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  15. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — California  Express,  Dec.  16;  Washington  Express,  Jan.  4 — 
both  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow,  Rotterdam  and  Havre  but  not  at  London) ; 
Pacific  Grove  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Dec.  20; 
Canada  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull  but  not  at  Liverpool).  B.  L. 
Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Dec.  24;  Nogoya,  Dec.  30;  Lochgoil,  Dec.  30 — both  Royal  Mail  Lines 
Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam) ;  Laurits  Swenson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  30. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Frederika  Lensen,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  27. 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department- 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building.  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

Italy 

A  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar.  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.    (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 

Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B.  Rotterdam.    (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 

Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building.  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address.  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street.  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland).  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Htjdd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties.  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh   fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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LONDON   CANNED  TOMATO  SITUATION 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  December  2,  1935. — A  further  favourable  development  has  taken 
place  in  the  shipment  of  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  from  Canada 
to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  1935.  The  official 
returns  now  issued  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  which  are  reproduced 
below  in  tabular  form,  show  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  this  trade 
during  the  January-September  period  of  1935  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1934. 

This  increase  in  shipments  of  canned  tomatoes  to  a  total  of  33,735  cases  is 
outstanding,  and  while  in  relation  to  total  imports  from  all  sources  amounting 
to  436,175  cases  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  expansion,  the  improvement 
this  year  is  significant.  When  complete  figures  of  imports  from  Canada  for 
the  whole  year  are  available,  they  will  show  an  impressive  volume  of  trade. 

united  kingdom  imports  of  canned  tomatoes  and  products  (in  cases), 


JANUARY-SEPTEMBER,  1934  AND  1935 

Canned  Puree-  Catsup 

Tomatoes  Pulp  and  Sauce  Juice  Paste 

Canada  ..    ..1935     33.735  81,276  211.417  12.551  175 

1934       9,553  80,243  177.690  17.874   

Channel  Isls.  1935         250             225  1.962   

1934         225             100  4,475   


Conserves 
and 

Soup  Preserves 

85.332   

436.632  450 

705   

1,716   
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u.k.  imports  of  canned  tomatoes — Concluded 


Germany .  .  .  .  1935 
1934 

Italy  1935 

1934 

Spain  1935 

1934 

Utd.  States .  .  1935 
1934 

Other.  1935 

1934 


Canned 
Tomatoes 
2,920 


313.139 
316.558 
85.554 
73,644 
10 
1,260 
567 
11.201 


Total  1935  436.175 

1934  412.641 


Puree- 
Pulp 
11,878 
11,669 
19.309 
30,457 
8.144 
13.928 


310 
1.624 


121.142 
138.001 


Catsup 
and  Sauce 


6,223 
15,593 
16.616 


3.023 
7,460 


19 


231,705 
212,483 


Juice 
151 

"  *50 
602 


1.857 
945 
405 


Past  i 


4,495 
3,672 


100 
13.648 
9,537 

18.613 
13.309 


Soup 


226 
75 
2.436 


86,312 
441.004 


Conserves 

and 
Preserves 


640 
13,401 
24,841 
131,643 
69,749 
1,398 
350 
3,347 
3,090 

149,789 
99,120 


Note. — For  the  month  of  October  the  British  Customs  returns  show  that  imports  of  canned 
tomatoes  from  Canada  amounted  to  27,894  cases,  which  is  close  to  the  figure  shown  in  the 
above  table  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 


PRINCIPAL  COMPETING  COUNTRIES 

As  was  anticipated  in  reports  forwarded  earlier  in  the  year,  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  tomato  crops  in  1935  were  below  normal.  These  two  countries  are  the 
leading  suppliers  of  canned  tomatoes  to  the  British  market,  where  their  products 
have  been  well  and  favourably  known  for  a  long  time.  In  addition  to  the 
reported  short  crops,  the  war  developments  in  Italy  have  resulted  in  restricted 
exports  from  that  country,  and  indeed  in  the  non-fulfilment  of  some  contracts. 

These  facts  at  once  make  it  necessary  for  British  importers  to  turn  to 
Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  and  gave  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  Cana- 
dian type  of  canned  tomatoes  to  the  British  market  on  a  much  wider  scale  than 
heretofore.  The  increase  in  Canadian  shipments  is  an  indication  that  at  least 
under  present  conditions  the  Canadian  product  is  saleable  here. 


ITALIAN  AND  CANADIAN   TOMATOES  COMPARED 

It  will  be  well  known  to  all  Canadian  tomato  packers  that  Italian  and 
Spanish  tomatoes  are  quite  distinct  from  Canadian.  Italian  tomatoes,  which 
are  liked  in  the  United  Kingdom  above  all  others,  are  of  the  plum  type  as 
opposed  to  the  corrugated  tomatoes  chiefly  grown  in  Canada.  While  admittedly 
not  of  as  good  flavour  as  Canadian,  they  are  preferred  because  of  the  larger 
percentage  of  solid  matter,  and  the  relative  absence  of  juice  in  each  tin. 

Unlike  Canadian  tomatoes,  Italian  can  be  packed  with  little  breaking  or 
pulping.  Italian  tomatoes  have  the  characteristic  which  is  greatly  desired  here 
that  even  after  peeling,  packing,  and  cooking  they  retain  their  body.  Conse- 
quently, on  opening  a  No.  3  tin,  approximately  eighteen  solid  tomatoes  with 
comparatively  little  juice  are  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tin  of  Canadian 
choice  or  standard  quality  seldom  contains  more  than  four  or  five  tomatoes,  and 
they  badly  smashed.  Moreover,  complaint  is  constantly  made  at  the  large  per- 
centage of  juice  in  Canadian  tins. 

This  difference  is  a  very  real  one  and  a  factor  in  the  development  of  Cana- 
dian trade,  especially  as  it  may  be  some  considerable  time  before  there  can  be 
any  permanent  change  in  the  British  desire  for  a  higher  percentage  of  solid  pulp 
than  is  possible  with  the  type  of  tomato  presently  grown  in  Canada.  The  fact 
that  a  premium  is  constantly  paid  for  Italian  canned  tomatoes  is  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  strong  preference. 

CANADIAN  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  PLUM  TYPE 

During  the  past  year  or  two  a  number  of  successful  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  growing  of  Italian  plum-type  tomatoes  in  Canada.    The  experii 
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mental  shipments  which  have  reached  here  have  been  satisfactory  in  most 
respects  and  have  encouraged  importers  to  hope  for  a  general  extension  of  this 
trade.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  proves  feasible  a  greatly  extended 
market  for  Canadian  tomatoes  can  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  has  been  reported  that  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  canning 
plum-type  tomatoes  in  Canada,  but  suitable  experimental  work  as  to  the  best 
growing  areas,  seed,  methods  of  handling,  etc.,  should  help  to  adjust  this. 
Presumably,  in  Canada  as  in  Italy,  sections  of  the  country  are  better  suited  to 
produce  canning  tomatoes,  while  others  are  confined  largely  to  tomatoes  for  the 
production  of  purees,  pastes,  etc. 

The  plum  and  the  corrugated  tomato  are  naturally  quite  distinct  and  there- 
fore must  be  handled  differently.  An  example  reported  is  that  whereas  Cana- 
dian tomatoes  are  trimmed  and  peeled,  Italian  tomatoes,  besides  apparently 
requiring  less  trimming,  may  be  skinned  by  dipping  in  boiling  water  for  a  short 
period,  slitting  at  the  bottom  and  squeezing  slightly,  directly  into  the  tin. 

HAND-PACKING  COMPARED  WITH  MACHINE-PACKING 

In  any  event,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tomatoes  cannot  be  handled  easily 
by  machinery  without  the  fruit  suffering  severe  crushing.  As  mashed  and  broken 
fruit  is  to  be  avoided  so  far  as  the  British  market  is  concerned,  it  would  seem 
that  hand-packing  is  preferable,  whether  plum  or  corrugated  tomatoes  are  used. 
Certainly  the  all-hand-packed  tomatoes  which  have  reached  this  market  from 
Canada  have  often  turned  out  more  attractively  than  some  machine-packed. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases  the  percentage  of  solid  matter  per  tin  is  quite  high. 

In  the  case  of  both  machine-  and  hand-packed  the  variation  in  the  number 
of  tomatoes  or  the  amount  of  solid  matter  per  tin  is  the  subject  of  comment. 
This  is  obviously  due  to  the  varying  sizes  of  the  tomatoes  used  as  well  as,  of 
course,  the  use  of  corrugated  tomatoes.  If  it  could  be  arranged  to  experiment 
with  packing  the  smaller-sized  tomatoes  for  the  British  market,  and  with  putting 
a  consistent  number  of  tomatoes  in  each  tin,  it  might  be  desirable. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

In  any  event,  it  is  universally  believed  here  by  importers  and  distributors 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  in  Canada  in  an  endeavour  to  produce  a 
pack  more  suitable  to  the  British  requirements  than  the  present  Canadian  canned 
tomatoes.  In  a  normal  year  the  United  Kingdom  imports  about  500,000  cases 
of  canned  tomatoes,  besides  thousands  of  cases  of  other  tomato  products.  Most 
of  the  trade  in  purees,  juice,  catsup,  and  soup  is  already  being  supplied  by 
Canada.  It  would  seem  to  be  well  worth  while  to  endeavour  now  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  important  canned  tomato  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  proves 
impracticable  to  produce  and  supply  the  type  of  canned  tomatoes  to  which 
buyers  in  Great  Britain  are  accustomed,  it  may  be  possible  by  gradual  penetra- 
tion to  induce  the  use  of  the  Canadian  variety.  By  judicious  advertising  point- 
ing out  the  superior  flavour  of  Canadian  and  the  special  and  attractive  uses 
to  which  they  can  be  put  some  headway  should  be  made. 

NECESSITY   OF   CAREFUL  PACKING 

It  is  worth  while  reiterating,  however,  that  only  high-grade  fruit  should  be 
shipped  to  this  market  and  that  greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  packing. 
There  have  been  many  instances  this  year  of  tomatoes  reaching  this  country 
from  Canada  packed  in  domestic  cardboard  containers.  These  are  quite  inade- 
quate for  export  trade,  and  their  use  results  in  the  arrival  at  destination  of  badly 
damaged  packages  and  tins.  Suitable  export  cases  should  always  be  used  if 
complaints  are  to  be  avoided. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  OF  MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  figures  shown  in  parentheses  are  the  19'34  imports  for  the  corresponding  period  of 

ten  months) 

LIVE  STOCK 

London,  November  29,  1935. — For  the  first  ten  months  of  1935  the  imports  of 
live  cattle  into  the  United  Kingdom  at  473,213  head  were  82,097  head  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  1934.  The  Irish  Free  State  sent  466,759  cattle 
and  Canada  6,454  compared  with  346,502  and  44,614  head  respectively.  The 
imports  of  sheep  were  246,240  head  (329.030),  from  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  of 
pigs  88,526  (108,051). 

CHILLED  BEEF 

The  arrivals  of  chilled  beef  were  7,159,764  cwts.,  or  302,635  cwts.  in  excess 
of  the  1934  imports.  The  Argentine  Republic  supplied  5,753,209  cwts.,  or  66,135 
cwts.  more  than  in  the  January-to-October  period  of  1934.  Brazil  contributed 
505,721  cwts.  (509,103),  Uruguay  495,343  cwts.  (489,422),  and  British  countries, 
mainly  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  405,491  cwts  (171,530). 

FROZEN  BEEF 

The  frozen  beef  imports  declined  from  1,856,702  cwts.  in  1934  to  1,479,984 
cwts.  in  1935.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  supply  the  bulk  of  the  frozen  beef, 
but  recent  experiments  in  the  transportation  of  chilled  beef  has  resulted  in  useful 
information  being  obtained,  and  these  two  Dominions  are  now  shipping  more 
chilled  and  less  frozen  beef.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  1935  Australia  con- 
tributed 974,526  cwts.  (1,165,774)  and  New  Zealand  379,997  cwts.  (578,842). 
The  total  frozen  beef  coming  from  foreign  countries  was  119,602  cwts.  (107,962). 

BONED  BEEF,  TONGUES,  TINNED  MEATS,  AND  VEAL 

Boned  beef  imports,  including  cheeks  and  skirts,  totalled  517,065  cwts.  (443,- 
685);  the  respective  amounts  were:  Australia,  209,420  cwts.  (168,768);  New 
Zealand,  186,185  cwts.  (184,025) ;  other  British  countries,  79,057  cwts.  (36,647) ; 
and  other  foreign  countries,  42,403  cwts.  (54,245).  The  imports  of  tongues  and 
other  descriptions  (including  hearts,  livers,  kidneys,  etc.)  amounted  to  543,614 
cwts.  (554,480;  Argentina  contributed  the  bulk  of  these  meats,  331,209  cwts. 
(327,143).  Tinned  and  canned  meat  imports  at  836,379  cwts.  (843,018)  were 
lower  by  6,639  cwts.,  wmile  extracts  and  essences  were  55,256  cwts.  in  1935  and 
58,231  cwts.  in  1934,  a  decline  of  2,975  cwts. 

FROZEN  VEAL 

The  frozen  veal  imports  amounted  to  125,122  cwts.  (107,514)  and  originated 
mostly  in  Empire  areas.  New  Zealand  sent  63,338  cwts.  (80,287),  and  other 
British  countries  47,292  cwts  (17,953).  All  the  foreign  countries  sent  14,492  cwts. 
(9,274). 

FROZEN  MUTTON 

Frozen  mutton  arrivals  for  the  first  ten  months  were  1,520,029  and  1,449,474 
cwts.  in  1935  and  1934  respectively.  Here  again  the  Empire  was  the  principal 
contributor:  the  respective  imports  from  all  countries  were:  Australia,  396,441 
cwts.  (396,758) ;  New  Zealand,  880,959  cwts.  (820,328) ;  Argentina,  146,828  cwts. 
(133,548);  Chile,  89,326  cwts.  (82,258);  and  other  foreign  countries,  6,475  cwts. 
(16,585). 
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FROZEN  LAMB 

Frozen  lamb  imports  as  usual  were  heavy,  although  38,770  cwts.  less  than 
in  1934,  the  total  figures  being  4,285,918  and  4,247,148  cwts.  respectively.  Among 
the  exporting  countries  New  Zealand  easily  took  first  place  with  2,497,363  cwts. 
(2,561,806),  and  was  followed  by  Australia,  885,302  cwts.  (863,504);  Argentina, 
631,315  cwts.  (644,177);  Chile,  118,567  cwts.  (124,067);  and  Uruguay,  86,031 
cwts.  (65,606).  Mutton  and  lamb  offal  imports,  including  tinned,  canned,  etc., 
totalled  204,797  cwts.  (176,031). 

FROZEN  PORK 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  playing  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
the  imports  of  frozen  pork,  and  an  expanding  percentage  of  the  frozen  pork 
carcasses  are  classed  as  "  baconers,"  which  means  that  they  are  suitable  for 
making  Wiltshire  sides  of  bacon,  and  generally  these  are  put  into  cure  by  some 
one  or  a  number  of  British  curers.  These  home-cured  frozen  pork  carcasses  are 
taking  their  place  in  the  bacon  market  and  are  additional  to  the  import  quota 
quantities  that  are  officially  calculated  and  fixed. 

The  total  imports  of  frozen  pork  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1935  were  799,890 
cwts.  (920,849).  The  respective  contributors  were:  New  Zealand,  432,387  cwts. 
(346,629);  Australia,  132,629  cwts.  (70,551);  Argentine  Republic,  153,803  cwts. 
(243,231) ;  United  States,  70,000  cwts.  (232,802)  ;  other  British  countries,  5,880 
cwts.  (18,635);  and  other  foreign  countries,  5,191  cwts.  (9,001). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In  the  miscellaneous  group  and  other  descriptions,  which  include  pig  offals, 
also  tinned,  canned,  and  all  other  sorts  of  pig  meats,  the  imports  amounted  to 
290,586  cwts.  The  United  States  and  Denmark,  as  far  as  the  official  figures  are 
isolated,  were  the  largest  contributors. 

In  the  terms  of  the  British  trade,  bacon  and  hams  are  not  classed  as  meat, 
being  considered  in  a  class  by  themselves  under  "  bacon  and  hams." 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  from  the  .principal 
countries  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  and  1935,  as  shown  in  Trade  and  Navi- 
gation Returns: — 

Imports  of  Bacon  and  Ham  from  the  Principal  Supplying  Countries 


Jan.-Oct.,  1934  Jan.-Oct.,  1935 


Bacon — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

5,804,576 

  286,153 

371,428 

  734,029 

763,342 

  226.249 

132,418 

  247,651 

214,285 

  3.621,827 

3,239,688 

  390,325 

356,533 

  521,790 

424,729 

  30,879 

15,643 

Hams — 

  622,111 

565,655 

  9,153 

14,437 

  149,036 

156,929 

  29,552 

18,104 

  415,382 

355.626 

  17,159 

16,308 

The  imports  of  fresh  pork  from  the  Irish  Free  State,  which  is  the  only  country 
from  which  these  supplies  are  imported,  amounted  to  94,632  cwts.  (90,761). 
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SCOTTISH  SHOE  TRADE 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  November  26,  1935. — Scotland,  although  known  as  the  source  of 
high-grade  sturdy  leathers,  is  not  an  important  factor  in  British  shoe  manu- 
facturing. There  are,  in  fact,  only  five  factories  of  consequence  in  operation 
at  the  present  time.  Two  of  these  sell  to  the  trade  generally ;  three  manufacture 
for  subsidiary  retail  outlets. 

The  comparatively  small  production  in  Scotland  itself  does  not,  of  course, 
make  the  country  dependent  on  importations,  because  ample  supplies  in  great 
variety  are  available  from  Northampton,  Leicester,  and  other  English  shoe- 
making  centres.  These  world-famous  shoe-producing  districts  supply  every 
type  of  leather  footwear  that  is  in  general  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  exception  of  women's  Spanish-type  shoes,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
ornate  in  style  and  character  and  which  no  English  maker  attempts  to  copy. 

BRITISH  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

The  export  value  of  British-made  shoes  over  the  five  years  1929  to  1933 
amounted  to  a  total  of  £16,606,647  as  compared  with  net  imports  during  the 
same  period  of  £6,629,501.  (On  the  basis  of  population,  the  value  of  the  Scot- 
tish market  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one-eighth  of  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom as  a  whole.) 

The  quantities  and  values  of  imports  are  small  when  compared  with  the 
vast  consumption  of  a  large  population,  but  indicate  a  desirable  market  for 
foreign  producers. 

CONSIDERATIONS  AFFECTING  IMPORTS 

There  appear  to  be  two  chief  considerations  governing  the  importation  of 
shoes  into  Great  Britain,  one  being  price  and  the  other  suitability  of  last,  fitting, 

and  style. 

The  price  factor  is  responsible  for  the  importation  of  men's  shoes  from 
Germany,  which  were  brought  in  during  the  period  1929  to  1933  at  an  average 
cost  of  £3-6  per  dozen  pairs.  It  has  also  influenced  the  purchase  of  women's  shoes 
from  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  Imports  from  Germany  were  entered  at  an 
average  value  of  £3-4  per  dozen  pairs  in  1929,  £3-3  in  1931,  and  £2-9  in  1933; 
and  those  from  Czechoslovakia  at  £3-6,  £2-7,  and  £2-3  respectively  in  the  same 
years. 

Considerations  of  last,  fitting,  and  style  seem  to  influence  the  British  shoe 
importer  even  more  than  those  of  price.  Generally  speaking,  the  only  reason 
for  importing  medium-  and  high-grade  shoes  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  cater  to 
all  tastes  and  to  fit  all  shapes  and  sizes  of  feet.  While  British  manufacturers 
now  produce  wide  varieties  of  styles  and  fittings,  it  will  probably  never  be 
feasible  for  them  to  manufacture  the  full  range  now  available  to  the  British 
public. 

Certain  styles  and  fittings  can  be  sold  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to 
make  them  profitable  for  a  few  high-class  retailers,  but  not  in  adequate  volume 
for  economic  production  in  home  factories.  Therefore  the  necessity  for  imports 
exists  and  will  probably  continue. 

men's  shoes 

There  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  value  of  imports  of  men's  shoes 
during  the  period  1929  to  1933.  This  decline  is  attributed  partly  to  recent  aug- 
mentation in  the  range  of  styles,  types,  and  lasts  available  from  British  fac- 
tories, and  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  new  tariff  policy. 
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In  1929  and  1930,  for  example,  comparatively  large  quantities  of  men's 
shoes  from  the  United  States  were  being  sold  in  Scotland.  Some  of  these  were 
sport  shoes  in  two-toned  effects,  some  were  of  arch-supporting  or  other  foot- 
corrective  design,  and  others  were  special  fittings  not  made  in  this  country. 

Since  that  time  British  manufacturers  have  been  making  sport  shoes  in  con- 
trasting colours  of  leather,  have  become  outstandingly  successful  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  shoes  of  a  corrective  type,  and  have  increased  to  some 
extent  the  variety  of  fittings  available. 


In  women's  shoes  the  decline  in  the  value  of  imports  has  not  been  nearly 
so  great,  This  is  because  a  much  more  extensive  range  of  fittings  is  required 
for  women  than  for  men,  and  consequently  the  home  industry  has  felt  that  it 
was  impracticable  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  in  special  lines  having  a 
strictly  limited  demand. 

Among  those  superficially  acquainted  with  the  British  shoe  trade  the  impres- 
sion seems  to  exist  that  women's  shoes  are  not  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
as  many  widths  and  sizes  as  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  Authorities  state 
that  this  belief  is  wrong  and  that  the  range  of  widths  and  sizes  is  as  extensive 
as  anywhere. 

The  important  point  is,  however,  that  British  widths,  or  rather  lasts,  are 
not  the  same  as  American  or  Canadian,  Belgian  fittings  differ  from  both,  Spanish 
are  a  type  by  themselves,  and  in  fact  each  foreign  supplier  of  high-quality 
women's  shoes  has  some  singularity  of  last  that  seems  to  meet  the  approval  of 
certain  wearers. 

Purchases  of  women's  shoes  from  the  United  States,  which  amounted  in 
value  in  1929  and  1930  to  almost  8  per  cent  of  total  imports,  have  fallen  off 
since  then  to  less  than  5  per  cent.  Canadian  shoes  are,  to  some  extent,  taking 
their  place.  Imports  from  Canada  are  not  large  enough  to  be  segregated  in 
British  trade  figures,  but  women's  shoes  from  Canada  are  now  on  display  in 
several  high-class  retail  stores  in  Scotland,  and  are  undoubtedly  meeting  with 
the  approval  of  women  who  require  the  type  of  fittings  designed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 


In  the  case  of  shoes  imported  through  considerations  of  style  and  fittings, 
price  is  of  minor  importance,  and  if  materials,  workmanship,  and  attractiveness 
of  design  are  all  of  the  best,  either  men's  or  women's  shoes  can  be  sold  for  as 
high  as  four  guineas  ($20)  retail.  This  price  applies  to  ready-made  shoes ; 
those  made  to  order  command,  of  course,  higher  prices. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  general  range  of  prices  for  women's  high-grade 
imported  shoes,  the  following  figures  have  been  compiled,  based  on  declared 
values  as  shown  in  the  United  Kingdom  trade  returns,  and  showing,  for 
important  supplying  countries,  the  average  price  per  dozen  pairs  in  1929,  1931, 
and  1933.  To  these  prices  there  would  be  added,  before  arriving  at  a  retail 
price,  duty,  warehousing  and  transportation  charges,  and  wholesale  and  retail 
profits. 

The  average  declared  value  per  dozen  pairs  of  women's  shoes  from  countries 
supplying  chiefly  high  quality  were  as  follows  for  the  aforementioned  years: — 


women's  shoes 


PRICES 


Spain  

France  .  . 
United  States 
Belgium  .  . 
Switzerland .  . 
Italy  


1929 

£ 
6.8 
9.5 
6.3 
7.1 
7.8 
6.9 


1931 

£ 
7.0 
9.2 
5.4 
6.6 
6.9 
8.0 


1933 

£ 

11 .1 

9.9 
9.4 
8.6 
6.9 
4.5 
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SELLING  METHODS 

Imported  shoes  are  sold  in  Scotland  in  two  ways.  In  the  case  of  low-priced 
goods  which  can  be  sold  to  a  great  number  of  retail  outlets  the  foreign  factory, 
employing  either  a  British  sales  representative  or  a  factory  salesman  to  take 
the  orders,  sells  to  British  wholesalers  or  to  the  head  offices  of  multiple  shoe 
stores.  The  wholesalers  import  in  large  quantities  and  distribute  when  and  as 
required  to  their  retail  customers  or  branches. 

High-grade  shoes,  which  are  in  demand  for  only  a  limited  number  of  retail 
outlets,  are  sold  direct  from  the  foreign  factory  to  the  British  retailer  through 
the  medium,  as  a  rule,  of  a  United  Kingdom  agent.  No  wholesale  stocks  are 
maintained  in  this  country. 

PROSPECTS 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  high-quality  shoes  will  be  well  advised  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Scottish  market,  as  it  always  presents  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  shoes  of  merit  and  distinction.  High  standards  of  workmanship  and  material 
with  styles  or  fittings  slightly  at  variance  with  those  available  at  home  are  the 
qualities  required  to  gain  access  to  this  market.  The  best  opportunities  are  in 
women's  rather  than  in  men's  shoes. 

EMPIRE  EXHIBITION  (SOUTH  AFRICA),  1936 

G.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  November  9,  1935. — As  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1604  (October  27,  1934),  an  Empire  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in 
Johannesburg  from  September  15,  1936,  to  January  15,  1937,  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  the  city's  jubilee.  The  idea  was  originally  conceived  by  the 
committee  of  the  "Buy  Empire  Goods"  campaign  during  1934,  and  for  more  than 
a  year  the  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  proceeding  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  a  number  of  leading  indus- 
trialists and  business  men  elected  from  among  the  members  of  a  general  com- 
mittee representative  of  all  the  principal  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  as  well  as  of  the  municipality  of  Johannesburg. 

financing  of  the  exhibition 

The  exhibition  has  secured  as  its  general  manager  Mr.  B.  M.  Bellasis,  the 
exhibition  expert  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  who  was  for  a  number 
of  years  in  charge  of  the  British  exhibit  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
and  also  in  charge  of  the  British  exhibit  at  the  British  Trade  Exhibition  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  municipality  of  Johannesburg  has  contributed  £50,000  towards  expenses 
and  the  Union  Government  a  like  sum.  Pretoria,  the  capital,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring Reef  municipalities  have  contributed  liberally,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
industrial  and  commercial  organizations  and  associations,  and  by  the  end  of 
August  of  this  year  some  £150,000  had  been  subscribed.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  sum  will  be  substantially  increased. 

site  and  buildings 

An  ambitious  scheme  has  been  worked  out  involving  the  expenditure  of 
about  £300,000.  The  show  grounds  of  the  Witwatersrand  Agricultural  Society, 
extending  to  about  one  hundred  acres,  together  with  the  buildings  thereon,  wore 
obtained  for  a  site. 
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Plans  have  been  laid  and  are  already  under  way  to  transform  the  whole 
area  into  an  expanse  of  lawn,  broken  by  numerous  flower  beds,  an  artificial 
lake,  and  a  rock  garden,  and  intersected  by  avenues  of  trees.  New  buildings 
of  striking,  modernistic  design  are  being  constructed  to  bring  the  area  under 
roof  to  over  500,000  square  feet,  of  which  more  than  one-half  will  be  new 
construction. 

Offices  have  been  opened  in  London,  and  a  strong  London  Advisory  Com- 
mittee formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Riverdale,  which  in  co-operation 
with  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  is  rendering  valuable  assistance. 

The  executive  committee  has  invited  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  and  the  several  Dominions,  Colonies  and  Mandated  Territories 
to  participate,  and  this  invitation  has  been  seconded  by  an  official  invitation 
from  the  Union  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBIT  DIVISIONS 

Pavilions  are  being  provided  for  industrial  exhibits  under  the  following 
divisions:  (1)  heavy  machinery,  mining  and  engineering;  (2)  light  machinery, 
hardware,  tools,  etc.;  (3)  agricultural  machinery  and  accessories;  (4)  textiles 
and  garments;  (5)  household  accessories;  (6)  foodstuffs,  toilet  articles,  light 
chemicals,  etc.;  (7)  sports,  luxury  articles,  etc.;  (8)  aircraft  and  transport.  In 
addition  to  these  there  will  be  special  buildings  for  the  Union  Government  and 
the  four  provinces;  special  transportation  buildings  for  the  South  African  Rail- 
ways and  Harbours  and  for  the  cmion  Post  Office,  as  well  as  for  such  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  signify  their  intention  of  participating  on  a  large  scale. 
Space  is  also  allotted  for  the  construction  of  independent  buildings  to  house 
special  exhibits  by  various  large  industrial  and  commercial  organizations. 

ENTERTAINMENT  AND  CATERING 

The  lighter  side  of  the  exhibition  is  not  being  neglected.  Among  the  various 
entertainment  features  will  be  an  ice  skating  rink  (the  only  one  on  the  Con- 
tinent) ,  a  British  regimental  band,  symphony  orchestras,  pageants,  pyrotechnic 
displays,  travel  and  industrial  films,  and  an  up-to-date  amusement  park. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  visitors. 
Parking  space  for  13,000  cars  is  being  laid  out  adjacent  to  the  exhibition  grounds. 
A  number  of  important  Empire  technical,  scientific  and  social  conferences  are  to 
be  held  in  Johannesburg  during  the  course  of  the  exhibition. 

PUBLICITY 

The  Union  Government  and  its  various  departments,  as  well  as  the  provin- 
cial governments  and  the  municipalities,  are  in  full  co-operation  with  the 
executive  committee.  The  South  African  Railways  and  Harbour  Administration, 
in  addition  to  participating  with  a  large  exhibit  in  their  own  building,  are 
collaborating  in  an  elaborate  publicity  scheme.  Other  government  departments 
are  exhibiting  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines,  the  most  powerful  industrial  body  in  the 
Union,  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Works  of  Pretoria,  its  largest  individual  industrial 
organization,  are  both  erecting  their  own  pavilions,  and  many  of  the  leading- 
industrial  and  commercial  firms  of  South  Africa  have  already  booked  space. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  exhibition  will  be  truly  representative  of  the 
industrial,  scientific,  cultural,  and  social  life  of  the  entire  Union. 

PARTICIPATION  BY  EMPIRE  GOVERNMENTS 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Northern  Rhodesia,  and  the  British  East  African  Colonies  have  already  officially 
notified  the  Union  Government  of  their  intention  to  participate.   The  participa- 
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tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  "  prestige  "  exhibit  housed  in 
a  specially  constructed  pavilion. 

An  official  of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  is  now  on  his  way  to 
South  Africa  to  examine  the  grounds,  and  on  his  return  to  Britain  the  architect 
responsible  for  the  striking  British  pavilion  at  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Brussels  is  to  be  commissioned  with  the  design  of  a  suitable  structure.  The 
Port  of  London  Authority  is  also  constructing  a  separate  pavilion. 

BOOKING  OF  SPACE 

The  booking  of  space  is  proceeding  very  satisfactorily  both  in  the  Union 
and  abroad.  By  the  middle  of  September  of  this  year,  a  full  twelve  months 
before  the  opening,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  187,000  square  feet  devoted  to 
purely  industrial  exhibits  has  been  let,  and  already  it  has  become  necessary  to 
extend  the  accommodation  originally  provided  for  South  African  heavy 
machinery,  while  that  for  overseas  heavy  machinery  has  practically  all  been 
taken. 

exhibition's  sentimental  and  advertising  value 

There  is  already  a  strong  sentiment  in  favour  of  Empire  goods  in  the  Union, 
and  the  coming  exhibition,  being  restricted  to  Empire  producers,  appears  to 
offer  an  unexcelled  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  this  sentiment.  Johannesburg 
is  the  most  important  city  of  the  Union  in  point  of  view  of  population,  wealth, 
industry,  and  distribution.  Practically  25  per  cent  of  the  European  population 
of  the  country  lives  within  easy  reach  of  the  exhibition  grounds. 

No  exhibition  on  the  large  scale  of  that  now  projected  has  ever  been  held 
in  South  Africa,  and  it  is  undoubted  that  there  will  be  a  movement  to  Johannes- 
burg from  all  corners  of  the  country — a  movement  that  will  be  facilitated  by 
the  fact  that  Johannesburg  is  the  pivot  of  the  Union's  road,  rail,  and  air  trans- 
portation services.  Moreover,  as  numerous  overseas  visitors  are  expected,  the 
advertising  value  of  an  exhibit  will  by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  Union  and 
adjacent  parts  of  Africa. 

CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION 

Canadian  manufacturers  who  wish  to  enter  or  to  increase  their  share  of  the 
South  African  market,  or  who  already  enjoy  large  sales  in  this  market  which 
they  are  anxious  to  retain,  are  advised  to  give  very  serious  consideration  to  the 
advisability  of  displaying  their  products  at  the  Exhibition. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  participating  officially,  and  space  may  now 
be  booked  by  Canadian  firms.  Preliminary  plans  together  with  space  price  lists 
and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  Firms  requiring  more  detailed  information  or  desiring  to 
book  space  should  communicate  with  their  agents  in  South  Africa  without  delay, 
supplying  this  office  with  copies  of  correspondence  for  follow-up  purposes,  as  the 
most  desirable  stands  will  be  rapidly  taken  up,  and  an  interchange  of  letters 
between  Canada  and  the  Union,  even  by  air  mail,  requires  six  weeks. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  SILK  AND  ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

PIECE-GOODS 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  November  5,  1935.— South  Africa  offers  distinct  possibilities  for 
the  sale  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods.  They  are  prominently  displayed 
in  all  stores  handling  dry  goods  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  range  offered  to 
the  buying  public  is  extensive  in  colour  and  design,  and  at  all  prices  ranging 
from  6d.  a  yard  up,  depending  on  quality  and  type.  In  addition  to  the  retail 
trade,  local  dress  and  shirt  industries  offer  a  substantial  outlet. 
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In  silk  piece-goods,  Japan  enjoyed  in  1934  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
trade,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  over  23  per  cent. 

In  artificial  silk,  Japan  again  was  the  principal  supplier  with  over  46  per 
cent  of  the  trade.  Great  Britain  followed  with  30-6  per  cent,  France  with  7-77 
per  cent,  and  Italy  with  6-88  per  cent. 


IMPORTS 

Quantities  or  yardage  of  real  silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods  imported 
into  South  Africa  are  not  published  in  the  annual  trade  returns  of  the  Union. 
Statistics  covering  this  trade  show  only  countries  of  origin,  and  the  share  of  the 
total  (by  value)  for  which  each  is  responsible.  The  figures  for  the  years  1932 
to  1934  inclusive  are  as  follows: — 


Imports  of  Silk 

Principal  Countries 

Total  all  countries  

Japan   

United  Kingdom  

France   

China  

Italy  

Switzerland  

United  States  

Canada   


Piece-goods 


1932 

1933 

1934 

£460,944 

£483.148 

£419,336 

250.402 

369.752 

296,955 

107,695 

88,375 

97,762 

64,777 

9,338 

9,880 

3,627 

4,796 

5,047 

10,636 

2,684 

3,347 

13,202 

4,577 

3,159 

6 

505 

1,421 

21 

95 

Imports  of  Rayon 

Principal  Countries 

Total  all  countries  

Japan   

United  Kingdom  

France   

Italy  

Switzerland  

Germany  

Czechoslovakia  

Belgium  

United  States  

Canada  


(Artificial  Silk) 


1932 

1933 

1934 

£406.836 

£805,043 

£952,322 

195,203 

322,729 

450,740 

54.013 

203,985 

291,470 

104,272 

159,972 

74,070 

18,426 

51,653 

65,916 

15.627 

28,518 

31,204 

12,639 

22,701 

17,745 

3.539 
699 

9,289 

11,232 

1,155 

3,311 

133 

838 

685 

15 

153 

323 

CUSTOMS  DUTY 

The  duty  on  artificial  silk  entering  South  Africa  from  Japan,  France,  China, 
the  United  States,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Belgium  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or 
4d.  per  yard  less  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  duty  shall  be  the  greater. 
On  imports  from  Canada,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  the  duty  is  5  per 
cent  or  3d.  per  yard  less  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  duty  shall  be  the 
greater!  On  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  the  duty  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  the  case  of  piece-goods  exceeding  30  inches  in  width,  "  yard  "  shall  mean  36 
inches  by  30  inches  in  width,  and  the  free-on-board  price  and  the  duty  at  per 
yard  shall  be  calculated  proportionately  to  the  width.  Cloths  valued  at  over 
Is.  3d.  per  yard  for  30  inches  are  assessed  at  15  per  cent  from  all  countries.  On 
pure  silks  the  duty  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  all  countries. 


JAPANESE  PRICES 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  command  which  Japan  has  on  this 
market.    The  following  are  some  of  the  prices: — 

In  plain  dyed  rayon  satin  prices  range  upwards  from  $2.50  c.i.f.  for  a  piece 
of  30  yards.    Ait  silk  morocain  ranges  from  $4.50  upwards  c.i.f.  for  a  piece  of 
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50  yards;  crepe  de  chines  of  pure  silk,  ten  momme,  from  $10  to  $11.50  per  piece 
of  50  yards,  c.i.f. ;  twenty  momme  range  up  to  $22.50  c.i.f.  for  a  piece  of  50 
yards.  Pure  silk  satin  beaute,  twelve  momme,  c.i.f.,  costs  $18.75  a  piece  of  50 
yards,  while  for  fourteen  momme  it  is  $21.62. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  WANTED 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  to  South  Africa  should  forward  to 
the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg 
swatches  representative  of  the  various  qualities  and  patterns  manufactured.  At 
the  same  time  full  particulars  should  be  sent  as  to  widths,  denier  in  each  instance, 
and  lowest  export  prices.  Prices  should  be  preferably  c.i.f.  South  African  ports, 
otherwise  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports.  Prices  quoted  f.o.b.  factory  are  worthless  in 
approaching  firms  at  this  end,  and  only  cause  delay  and  unnecessary  correspond- 
ence.  Export  prices  should  include  an  agent's  commission  of  5  per  cent. 

TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  RHODESIA,  1934 

G.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  November  4,  1935. — According  to  the  recently  issued  annual 
trade  report,  the  external  trade  of  Northern  Rhodesia  during  the  calendar  year 
1934  steadily  maintained  the  progress  which  commenced  in  August,  1933,  and 
the  final  figures  for  the  year  are  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  value  of  mer- 
chandise imported  amounted  to  £2,957,117  compared  with  £1,931,829  in  1933, 
an  increase  of  £1,025,288  or  53-1  per  cent;  total  exports  of  merchandise  were 
valued  at  £4,530,933  as  against  £3,715,396  in  1933,  an  increase  of  £815,537  or 
21-9  per  cent. 

The  large  increase  in  imports  was  chiefly  due  to  extraordinary  expenditure 
on  mining  plant  and  machinery  in  the  copper  area,  imports  under  the  class 
including  these  commodities  increasing  from  £486,546  in  1933  to  £1,187,340. 
The  principal  developments  at  the  copper  mines  during  the  year  were  the  instal- 
lation of  an  electrolytic  refinery  at  Nkana  and  an  extensive  construction  pro- 
gram to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  surface  plant  and  concentrator  at 
Mufulira.  Although  the  price  of  copper  declined  to  a  very  low  figure,  output 
remained  steady  throughout  the  year  and  exports  increased  by  19  per  cent  over 
1933. 

As  mining  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  territory — minerals  constituted 
97-1  per  cent  and  copper  alone  84-2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  domestic 
exports  in  1934 — the  purchasing  power  of  the  community  as  a  whole  also 
remained  steady  and  internal  trade  conditions  were  good.  Retail  trade  con- 
tinued to  expand  and  the  sale  of  local  farm  produce,  imported  liquors,  clothing, 
petrol,  and  most  other  goods  normally  imported  for  domestic  use  showed  satis- 
factory improvement. 

During  1934  the  territory  enjoyed  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  to  the 
extent  of  £1,573,816  compared  with  a  favourable  balance  of  £1,783,567  in  1933; 
the  decrease  being  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  increase  in  imports  of  capital 
goods  for  the  mining  industry. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

As  above  stated,  the  exports  of  Northern  Rhodesia  consist  principally  of 
minerals.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  of  domestic  exports 
(not  including  re-exports)  during  the  calendar  years  1933  and  1934: — 
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1933  1934 


Total  domestic  exports, 


Zinc  ingots  centals 

Cobalt  alloy  .  .  tons  of  2.000  lbs. 
Vanadic  oxide  (fused) 

tons  of  2,000  lbs. 
Vanadium.   ..  tons  of  2.000  lbs. 

Gold  fine  ounces 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured)  .  lbs. 
Wood  (manufactured  and  partly 

manufactured)  

Wood  (unmanufactured)  .  .cu.  ft. 
Hides,  skins  and  horns  


Quantity 

£ 

3,588,609 
3,114,099 

39,008 

Quantity 

£ 

4,399,990 
3,705,669 

191,755 

2,308,681 
367  917 
254 

2,902,042 
1,256 

112,212 

1,419 
964,155 

19,638 

6,833 
35,196 

89,580 
671 
1,495 
1,155,741 

15,676 
21,548 
6,351 
41,669 

36,829 
11,626 
8,547 

42,215 
20,891 
9,957 

75,453 

210,379 

DESTINATIONS  OF  PRINCIPAL  EXPORT  PRODUCTS 

The  principal  markets  for  Northern  Rhodesian  copper  are  the  United  King- 
dom (which  in  1§34  took  44-2  per  cent  of  the  total  value),  Germany  (27-4  per 
cent),  Italy  (13-2  per  cent),  the  United  States  (8-5  per  cent),  and  Belgium 
(4-6  per  cent).  Compared  with  1933,  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
and  Belgium  all  showed  large  increases;  to  Germany  remained  constant;  and 
to  the  United  States,  France,  and  Holland  showed  substantial  decreases.  The 
average  declared  export  value  based  on  the  price  realized  overseas  was  £28 
12s.  Id.  per  ton  (2,000  pounds)  in  1934  as  against  £30  4s.  5d.  in  1933. 

Somewhat  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  zinc  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  Belgium  being  the  only  other  markets  of  importance.  About  three- 
quarters  of  the  cobalt  alloy  goes  to  Belgium  and  the  remainder  almost  entirely 
to  the  United  States.  The  vanadium  went  entirely  to  France,  and  the  vanadic 
oxide  (in  1934)  to  Germany.  Of  the  tobacco,  in  1934  the  United  Kingdom  took 
590,863  pounds,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  456,585  pounds,  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  106,933  pounds. 

The  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  wood  exports,  which  consist 
principally  of  railway  sleepers,  go  chiefly  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Southern 
Rhodesia  taking  the  balance.  The  same  position  exists  as  regards  unmanufac- 
tured wood.  The  United  Kingdom  in  1934  absorbed  practically  all  the  exports 
of  hides,  skins,  and  horns. 

PRINCIPAL  MARKETS 

Northern  Rhodesia  is  not  as  dependent  on  Empire  markets  as  the  other 
British  possessions  in  South  and  East  Africa.  In  1934,  of  the  total  domestic 
exports,  46-3  per  cent  went  to  Empire  markets  as  compared  with  35-1  per  cent 
in  1933. 

The  principal  Empire  markets  are  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1934  took 
44-3  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  exports  (35- 1  per  cent  in  1933) ;  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  1-6  per  cent  (1-7  per  cent  in  1933) ;  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  0*4 
per  cent  (0-5  per  cent).  The  increase  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
positive  as  well  as  relative;  the  decrease  in  the  other  cases  was  only  relative; 
exports  actually  increased  slightly. 

The  principal  foreign  markets  are:  Germany,  24-5  per  cent  (31  per  cent 
in  1933);  Italy,  11-1  per  cent  (7-7  per  cent);  the  United  States,  8-1  per  cent 
(12-5  per  cent);  Belgium,  7-6  per  cent  (3-3  per  cent);  France,  2  per  cent 
(5-5  per  cent) ;  and  Holland,  0-3  per  cent  (4-4  per  cent).  In  these  cases  the 
percentage  increases  or  decreases  were  all  positive  as  well  as  relative. 
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IMPORT  TRADE 

Imports  of  merchandise  into  Northern  Rhodesia  are  divided  into  sixteen 
classifications.    The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  in  these  classes 


during  the  years  1933  and  1934: — 

1933  1934 

Animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products                    £      4,078  £  18,545 

Foodstuffs   194,099  224,744 

Ales,  sprits,  wines,  etc.  (potable)   74,475  88,052 

Spirits  (non-potable)   1,400  L928 

Tobacco   53,432  62,071 

Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel   308,423  350,353 

Metals,  metal  manufactures,  machinery  and  vehicles  486,546  1.187,340 

Minerals,  earthenware,  glassware  and  cement..   ..  176,292  247,218 

Oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints  and  varnishes   126,318  137,597 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   64,175  85,588 

Leather,  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof   58,854  78.403 

Wood,  cane,  wicker  and  manufactures  thereof   . .  48,092  71,749 

Books,  paper  and  stationery   34,805  38,546 

Jewellery,  timepieces,  fancy  goods,  etc   25.419  28,310 

Blasting  compounds   225,240  219,548 

Miscellaneous   50,181    •  117.125 


Total  imports  of  merchandise   £1,931,829  £2,957,117 


It  will  be  noted,  as  indicated  above,  that  more  than  half  the  total  increase 
in  imports  occurs  in  the  metals  and  machinery  group  on  account  of  increased 
purchases  of  mining  machinery.  However,  satisfactory  increases  occurred  in 
every  other  group  except  blasting  compounds  (and  in  this  case  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial quantitative  increase  although  a  drop  in  value),  indicating  a  genuine 
revival  in  trade  during  the  year. 

DIRECTION  OF  IMPORT  TRADE 

Approximately  three-quarters  of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  into 
Northern  Rhodesia  came  from  Empire  countries,  the  exact  percentages  being 
76-8  and  75-9  in  1933  and  1934  respectively.  The  percentages  of  the  principal 
Empire  suppliers  in  1934  (and  1933  in  parentheses)  were:  United  Kingdom, 
39-5  (33-5);  Union  of  South  Africa,  17-6  (21);  Southern  Rhodesia,  14-3 
(17-9);  Canada,  2-2  (1-9);  and  India,  1-6  (1-4).  The  decreases  in  the  cases 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia  were  relative  only;  the 
value  of  imports  from  these  countries  actually  increased. 

The  percentages  of  the  principal  foreign  suppliers  were:  United  States,  11-7 
(9-4);  Germany,  2-4  (2-6);  Japan,  1-6  (1-9);  Belgium,  1-3  (0-9);  Dutch 
East  Indies,  1-1  (2) ;  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  0-9  (0-7).  The  decreases  in  the 
cases  of  Germany  and  Japan  were  relative  only;  imports  from  these  countries 
rjctually  increased.  In  the  case  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  however,  there  was  a 
positive  as  well  as  a  relative  decrease. 

The  increases  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  import  trade  shown  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  reflect  in  part  the  large  importations  of  mining 
plant  and  machinery  from  these  countries  during  the  year. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Total  imports  into  the  territory  from  Canada  in  1934  amounted  to  £64,171 
as  compared  with  £36,736  in  1933,  an  increase  of  £27,435  or  74-7  per  cent. 
Although  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  items  go  to  make  up  this  total,  there 
are  hardly  more  than  a  score  in  which  the  imports  from  Canada  assume  sub- 
stantial proportions  or  in  which  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  is  large.  The 
following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  commodities  imported  from 
Canada  in  1933  and  1934:— 
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1933  1934 

Fish,  preserved   £     276  £  383 

Fruit,  fresh   131  203 

Milk  (inch  cream),  condensed,  desiccated,  or  preserved..  2,283  3,152 

Vegetables,  preserved   196  159 

Hosiery  (other  than  cotton  and  woollen)   1,914  1,587 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements  (other  than  dairy)  2,739  3,871 

Mining  machinery  (including  buckets  and  tip  trucks)    .    538 

Machinery  belting   156  3,673 

Machinery  and  parts,  n.e.e   17  1,401 

Typewriters  and  other  office  machines   114  404 

Pipes  and  piping  (iron  and  steel)   66  137 

Chains  for  hauling   202  268 

Pickaxes,  shovels,  and  ballast  forks   112  725 

Tools,  mechanics'   17  139 

Gauze  and  screening,  mosquito   75  736 

Gauze  and  screening,  other     218 

Wireless  instruments  and  apparatus     260 

Motor  cars   7,766  16,999 

Parts  and  accessories,  motor  car   1,837  1,927 

Motor  trucks  and  vans   3,146  8,660 

Chassis,  motor  truck  and  van     621 

Rubber  hose   10  140 

Tires  and  tubes   1,785  5,668 

Wood,  unmanufactured   10,503  8,470 

Wooden  manufactures,  n.e.e   995  1,993 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  AND  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  total  imports  and  the  shares  of  the  leading  suppliers  of  the  above 
articles  in  order  of  importance  in  1934  are  given  in  the  following  statement 
(figures  in  parentheses  are  for  the  year  1933) : — 

Fish,  Preserved.— Total,  88,047  lbs.,  £5,279  (79,646  lbs.,  £5,036) :  United  Kingdom,  32,173 
lbs.  £1,985  (29,764  lbs.,  £1,721);  Norway,  14,694  lbs..  £1,081  (13,170  lbs.,  £1,158);  Russia, 
13,901  lbs.,  £046  (12,795  lbs.,  £920);  Canada,  14,802  lbs.,  £383  (8,889  lbs.,  £276). 

Fruit,  Fresh.— Total,  36.619'  boxes,  £8,466  (30,991  boxes,  £6,620):  South  Africa,  31,874 
boxes,  £5,620  (28,475  boxes,  £4.865) ;  Belgian  Congo,  2,572  boxes,  £1,922  (756  boxes,  £880) ; 
Southern  Rhodesia,  1,455  boxes,  £437  (1,123  boxes,  £479);  Canada,  204  boxes,.  £203  (128 
boxes,  £131) . 

Milk,  etc.— Total,  398,105  lbs.,  £14,293  (315,711  lbs.,  £12,062) :  United  Kingdom,  164,220 
lbs.,  £4.992  (54,240  lbs.,  £1,683);  South  Africa,  93,176  lbs.,  £3,631  (190,044  lbs.,  £6,431); 
Canada,  31,841  lbs.,  £3,152  (18.701  lbs.,  £2,283) ;  Holland,  48,297  lbs.,  £1,355  (2,918  lbs.,  £87). 
(The  chief  points  of  intenest  in  this  item  are  the  very  considerably  increased  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Holland,  and  the  substantial  drop  in  imports  from  South  Africa.) 

Vegetables,  Preserved.— Total,  54,553  lbs.,  £1,566  (37.721  lbs.,  £1,070) :  United  Kingdom, 
21.057  lbs.,  £630  (12,495  lbs.,  £337)  ;  United  States,  15,606  lbs.,  £483  (8,264  lbs.,  £298) ;  Canada, 
8,178  lbs.,  £159  (8,542  lbs,  £196). 

Hosiery  (other  than  Woollen  and  Cotton)  .—Total,  £3.024  (£4,020):  Canada,  £1.587 
(£1,914);   United  Kingdom,  £894  (£1,400). 

Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements  (other  than  Dairy). — Total,  £15,866  (£9,938): 
United  States,  £4.833  (£1,372)  ;  United  Kingdom,  £4,283  (£3,900) ;  Canada,  £3,871  (£2,739)  ; 
Germany,  £1,248  (£1,758);  Poland,  £892  (nil). 

Mining  Machinery.— Total.  £375.573  (£116,961):  United  Kingdom,  £183,176  (£33,287); 
United  States,  £99,112  (£22,650) ;  Germany,  £33,293  (£22,051)  ;  South  Africa,  £24.774  (£7.742); 
Switzerland,  £20.110  (£29,116);  Czechoslovakia,  £10S$5  (£1,123) ;  Belgium,  £2,513  (£225); 
Canada,  £538  (nil). 

Machinery  Belting.— Total,  £7.104  (£2.325):  Canada,  £3,673  (£156);  United  Kingdom, 
£2,344  (£1,227);  United  States,  £954  (£868).  (It  will  be  noted  that  a  remarkable  increase 
occurred  in  imports  from  Canada,  changing  her  position  from  that  of  an  unimportant  source 
of  supply  to  leading  supplier  in  one  year.) 

Machinery  and  Parts,  n.e.e.— Total,  £23,710  (£3,915):  United  Kingdom,  £12,374  (£1.814); 
United  States,  £3.962  (£614);  South  Africa,  £3,357  (£1,470);  Canada,  £1,401  (£17);  France, 
£1,112  (nil).  (Imports  from  Canada  increased  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  total  imports.) 

Typewriters,  etc.— Total,  136,  £2,457  (95,  £1.479) :  United  Kingdom,  58.  £937  (41,  £384) ; 
United  States,  55,  £885  (46.  £834);  Canada,  20,  £404  (4,  £114). 
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Pipes  and  Piping.— Total,  37.713  centals,  £41,268  (18,120  centals,  £14,079) :  United  King- 
dom, 29,778  centals.  £32,717  (14,588  centals,  £10,855) ;  Germany.  4,823  centals,  £4,617  (1,510 
centals,  £1,253) ;  South  Africa,  785  centals,  £1,4.69  (110  centals,  £182)  ;  Poland,  1,117  centals, 
£1.041  (80  centals,  £60);  Czechoslovakia,  1,005  centals,  £681  (1,323  centals,  £941);  United 
States,  18  centals,  £539  (280  centals,  £364);  Canada,  157  centals,  £137  (62  centals,  £66). 

Chains  for  Hauling— Total,  617  centals,  £1,058  (352  centals,  £571) :  United  Kingdom, 
385  centals,  £717  (72  centals,  £196);  Canada,  19'4  centals,  £268  (121  centals,  £202).  (It  will 
be  noted  that  Canada  lost  ground  heavily  in  this  item  to  the  United  Kingdom.) 

Pickaxes,  etc.— Total,  51,896,  £3,246  (23,742,  £1,443):  United  Kingdom,  42,449,  £2.421 
(13,736,  £1,018);  Canada,  6,306,  £725  (744,  £112).  (Canada  gained  considerable  ground 
in  the  import  trade  in  these  articles  during  1934.) 

Tools,  Mechanics'.— Total,  £9,873  (£4.785) :  United  Kingdom,  £6,388  (£3.615)  ;  United 
States,  £2,876  (£902);   Germany,  £251  (£106);   Canada,  £139  (£17). 

Gauze  and  Screening,  Mosquito.— Total,  £1,656  (£670) :  Canada,  £736  (£75) ;  United 
Kingdom,  £513  (£341);   United  States,  £218  (£102);   Germany,  £114  (£132). 

Gauze  and  Screening,  Other.— Total,  £1,178  (£659) :  South  Africa,  £478  (£149) ;  United 
Kingdom,  £408  (£118)  ;  Canada,  £218  (nil);  United  States,  £67  (£365).  (In  one  year  Canada 
jumped  from  the  position  of  an  insignificant  source  of  supply  to  that  of  a  leading  supplier 
in  the  above  two  items.) 

Wireless  Apparatus.— -Total,  £13.308  (£4.887)  :  United  States.  £10,100  (£1,996) ;  United 
Kingdom,  £2,760  (£2,658);  Canada,  £260  (nil).  (It  will  be  noted  that  the  American  type 
of  radio  made  great  headway  in  this  market  in  1934.) 

Motor  Cars.— -Total.  414,  £69,59'4  (227,  £35.635) :  United  States.  104,  £17.255  (45,  £7,138)  ; 
South  Africa,  103,  £17,255  (45,  £7,138) ;  Canada,  127,  £16,999?  (55,  £7,766) ;  United  Kingdom, 
75,  £10,377  (60,  £11,908). 

Motor  Car  Parts  and  Accessories.— Total,  £14,938  (£11,777):  United  States,  £9,030 
(£6,770);  United  Kingdom,  £3,156  (£2,861);   Canada,  £1,927  (£1,837). 

Motor  Trucks  and  Vans.— Total.  98.  £15,814  (39,  £7.143) :  Canada,  61,  £8,660  (23.  £3,146) ; 
United  States,  13,  £3,236  (6,  £1,105) ;  South  Africa,  16,  £2,390  (4,  £475)  ;  United  Kingdom, 
6,  £1,278  (5,  £2,317). 

Chassis,  Motor  Truck  and  Fan.— Total,  8,  £1,795  (3,  £584):  United  States,  5,  £1,174  (2, 
£354);  Canada,  3,  £621  (nil).  (It  is  obvious  from  the  above  that  the  American  type  of 
motor  vehicle  has  taken  a  predominating  position  in  this  market  during  1934  at  the  expense 
of  British  vehicles.   Canadian  vehicles  shared  this  gain  in  full.) 

Rubber  Hose.— Total,  £9',521  (£4,789)  :  South  Africa,  £6,858  (£1,760) ;  United  States, 
£1,388  (£1,625);  United  Kingdom.  £1,113  (£1,394);  Canada.  £140  (£10).  (South  Africa 
gained  the  dominating  position  in  the  trade  in  hose  during  1934.) 

Tires  and  Tubes.— Total,  189,264  lbs.,  £27,415  (146.218  lbs.,  £22,609):  United  Kingdom, 
136,927  lbs,  £20,108  (126,101  lbs..  £19.799);  Canada.  40,599  lbs.,  £5,668  (11.954  lbs,  £1,785); 
United  States,  6,093  lbs,  £818  (4.987  lbs,  £746) .  (It  will  be  noted  that  Canada's  share  of 
this  trade  increased  very  materially  during  19'34.) 

Wood,  Unmanufactured.— -Total,  430,702  cubic  feet.  £41.294  (432,215  cubic  feet,  £29,364)  : 
United  States,  121.906  cubic  feet,  £16.553  (41,238  cubic  feet,  £6,321);  Canada,  147.819  cubic 
feet,  £8.470  (155,988  cubic  feet,  £10,503);  Finland,  59,823  cubic  feet,  £4.990  (14,340  cubic  feet, 
£779) ;  Sweden,  48.638  cubic  feet,  £4.015  (33,063  cubic  feet,  £2,834)  ;  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
3,9'83  cubic  feet,  £734  (75  cubic  feet,  £21)  ;  Southern  Rhodesia,  5,539  cubic  feet,  £316  (176,315 
cubic  feet,  £7,159).  (It  will  be  seen  that  extraordinary  changes  took  place  in  this  trade 
during  1934,  and  that  Canada  occupied  a  much  less  favourable  position  as  compared  with 
1933,  not  so  much  as  regards  quantity,  of  which  her  share  of  the  total  remained  fairly  con- 
stant, but  as  regards  value,  in  which  she  failed  to  participate  in  a  very  substantial  increase.) 

Wooden  Manufactures,  n.e.e.— Total,  £6,980  (£3.150) :  Southern  Rhodesia,  £2,172  (£226) ; 
Canada,  £1,993  (£995);  United  Kingdom,  £1,159  (£430);  South  Africa,  £526  (£141). 

OTHER  IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

The  total  imports  by  value  and  the  principal  source?  of  supply  in  order  of 
importance  during  1934  of  other  articles  imported  in  small  quantities  from 
Canada,  or  which  are  thought  to  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms,  arc  given 
below: — 

Biscuits,  Bread,  Cakes,  etc. — £8,290:  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Cheese. — £4,656:    Southern  Rhodesia,  South  Africa.  Unitrd  Kingdom. 

Flour  and  Meal,  Whcaten. — £21.666:  almost  entirely  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 
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Cereals,  Ground  or  Otherwise  Prepared,  n.e.e.  (including  Oatmeal). — £1,764:  South 
Africa,.  United  Kingdom.  United  States. 

Confectionery— £10, 662:   South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 

Fish,  Frozen,  Dried  and  C u re d.— £4.691 :  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 
Patent  and  Proprietary  Foods,  Farinaceous  (other  than  Infants'). — £1,205:  United  States, 
United  Kingdom. 

Macaroni,  Vermicelli,  and  Spaghetti— £660:   Union  of  South  Africa,  Italy. 
Fruit,  Preserved.— £2,968:    Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 
Jams  and  Jellies,  etc.— £5,281 :  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 
Bacon  and  Ham.— £10,321 :   Southern  Rhodesia,  Australia,  Denmark,  United  Kingdom. 
Meats,  n.e.e  (including  Soup).— £2,768:    Southern  Rhodesia,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Argentina. 

Pickles,  Sauces,  etc. — £3,401 :  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Potatoes. — £3,855:  Southern  Rhodesia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 
Whisky. — £22;517:    almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Outer  Garments. — £67,051 :  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Japan,  United  States. 

Underclothing. — £43.251 :  Japan,  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Hats  and  Caps— £7 ,671:   United  Kingdom,  Japan,  United  States,  Italy. 
Millinery,  Drapery,  Haberdashery,  etc. — £31,019:    United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Rope  and  .Cordage. — £1.39,8:  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Twine.— £1,366:   United  Kingdom,  India. 

Dairy  Utensils  and  Machinery. — £819:  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Sweden. 
Electrical  Machinery  and  Material,  n.e.e. — £179,081 :  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 
Electrical  Batteries. — £14,527:  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 
Pumping  Machinery — £15,513:   United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

Iron  and  Steel,  Angle,  Channel,  Bar,  Rod,  etc. — £57,909:  United  Kingdom,  Sweden, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Belgium. 

Industrial  Machinery,  n.e.e. — £27,085:    United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

Iron  and  Steel,  Pipe  Fittings. — £18,613:  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

iron  and  Steel,  Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets,  Screws,  and  Nails. — £18,813:  United  Kingdom,  Bel- 
gian Congo,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  States. 

Enamelware  and  Hollow-ware. — £11,934 :   United  Kingdom,  Japan. 

Railway  Material  (including  Locomotives  and  Rolling  Stock). — £48,573:  United  King- 
dom, Belgium,  United  States. 

Structural  Steelwork. — £12,721 :   United  Kingdom,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Fencing  Wire. — £1,622:   United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

Tar  and  Creosote  Oils. — £4,186:  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Paints,  etc.,  Mixed  (including  Distempers). — £8,404:  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  King- 
dom, United  States. 

Polishes  and  Blacking. — £4,929:  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom. 

Soap,  Soap  Powder,  and  Extracts. — £13,554:  Southern  Rhodesia,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom. 

Varnish. — £576:   United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

Calcium  Carbide. — £7,701 :   almost  entirely  from  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Footwear. — £33,812:   Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Straits  Settlements. 
Rubber  and  Manufactures  thereof,  n.e.e. — £4,100:   Union  of  South  Africa,  United  King- 
dom, Straits  Settlements. 

Wood,  Planed  and  Grooved  (including  Flooring  and  Ceiling). — £2,582:  Finland,  Sweden. 
Brushware. — £2,669:  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Wooden  Furniture. — £12,867:  Union  of  South  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  United  King- 
dom. 

Joinery. — £4,202:  Southern  Rhodesia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  States. 

Wooden  Handles. — £935 :  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada  (£70) . 

Printing  Paper. — £867:  United  Kingdom,  Norway. 

Wrapping  Paper. — £2,230:   Sweden,  Norway,  United  Kingdom. 

Paper  Bags. — £2,292:  Southern  Rhodesia,  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Printed,  Ruled,  and  Embossed  Matter,  n.e.e. — £12.878:  Southern  Rhodesia,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

Stationery,  n.e.e. — £6,696:  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Toys,  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. — £10,617:  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Photographic  Apparatus  and  Material. — £3,036:  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  United 
States. 
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TRADE  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA  IN  1934 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  in  Straits  currency:   S$l  equals  57  cents  Canadian  (approximately)  at  present- 
exchange.   Quantities  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds  or  piculs — 133^  pounds) 

I.    Imports  and  Exports 

Singapore,  October  17,  1935. — Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1632 
(May  11,  1935)  contained  a  report  entitled  "  Trade  and  Economic  Conditions  in 
British  Malaya,  1934."  Detailed  statistics  are  now  available,  and  the  present 
report  proposes  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  trade  of  British  Malaya  with  special 
reference  to  the  trade  with  Canada. 

British  Malaya  is  the  name  applied  to  the  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
(including  Singapore,  Penang,  Malacca,  Labuan,  Christmas  Island,  and  Cocos 
Islands),  the  Federated  Malay  States  (Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  and 
Pahang) ,  and  the  Unfederated  Malay  States  ( Johore,  Kedah,  Trengganu,  Kelan- 
tan,  and  Perlis) .  These  territories  are  administered  as  a  unit  although  the  colony 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  essentially  a  free  trade  area,  while  the  Federated 
Malay  States  and  Unfederated  Malay  States  have  fairly  comprehensive  customs 
tariffs  which  provide  for  a  preferential  rate  to  goods  of  British  origin. 

Merchandise  imports,  exports,  and  total  trade  of  British  Malaya  for  the 
years  1932,  1933,  and  1934,  and  for  the  year  1929  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
are  tabled  below: — 

Imports         Exports       Total  Trade 
Year                                               Figures  in  Thousands  of  Straits  Settlements  Dollars 
1929    880,225  921,792  1,802,017 

1932    376,778  323,403  700,281 

1933    350.251  373,424  723,675 

1934    460,464  543,996  1,004,460 

The  importance  of  the  Straits  Settlements  free  ports,  Singapore  and  Penang — 
of  the  former  in  particular — as  redistributing  centres  for  the  surrounding  countries 
and  for  the  rest  of  British  Malaya  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  area  by  component  parts 
for  the  year  1934: — 

Imports  Exports 

Singapore   S$335,553,913  S$305.256.413 

Penang   79,061,111  109,087,453 

Malacca   2,942,450  17,573,950 

Labuan   140,151  498,947 

Christmas  and  Cocos  Islands   167,548  2,176,170 

Federated  Malay  States   38,993.137  86,216,112 

Unfederated  Malay  States   3,605,724  23,186,882 

Total   S$460,464,034  S$543,995,927 


EXPORTS 

The  table  below  lists  the  sixteen  most  important  export  commodities  of 
British  Malaya  in  the  order  of  their  importance  for  the  years  1933  and  1934: — 

1933  1934 

Tons          Straits  $  Tons  Straits  $ 

Rubber  (crepe,  latex,  etc.)   ....       573.412       122,439.683  677,208  279,639,826 

Tin  (blocks,  ingots,  bars  or  slabs)         53,931        88,716.233  50.186  96,124,271 

*Motor  spirit  (petrol,  etc.)   ..   ..       257,353        32,456,958  320,573  36,4/8,019 

*Pepper  (black,  long,  white)  ....         15,955          5,588.639  20,114  1^56,030 

Com-a                                       ..       210,588        14,879,551  190,233  9,980,130 

*Rice 159,746          9.493,291  165,968  8,609.566 

*Fish,"  dried  and  salted.'.'  .' .'  ..  ..         46,712          7,365,734  50,000  7,266,782 
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chief  exports  of  British  malaya — Concluded 


1933 


1934 


Canned  pineapple  

*Kerosene  

Arecanuts  

Iron  Ore  

^Liquid  fuel  

*Gunnies  (number  bales)  . 

Tapioca    (flake,  flour  and 

Cocoanut  oil  

Sago   (flour  and  pearl)    .  . 


pearl) 


Tons 

Straits  $ 

Tons 

Straits  $ 

59,581 

6,285,456 

66,634 

7,027,041 

66,634 

7,758,682 

53.846 

5,795,827 

55.298 

4,350,118 

65,899 

5.473,078 

764,446 

3,546,544 

1,090,023 

4,763,891 

82,755 

2.883,924 

93,537 

3,206,797 

197.823 

3,901,903 

135,781 

2,582,772 

31,920 

2,448,164 

26,825 

2,406,735 

18,654 

2,522.451 

25,798 

2,355,042 

66,15S 

2,707,312 

57,232 

2.389,978 

In  the  above  table  items  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  entirely  or  mainly  re- 
exports. Other  important  re-export  items  are  piece-goods,  condensed  milk,  motor 
cars,  sticklac,  rattans,  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  reptile  skins,  and  other  native 
products  collected  in  Singapore  from  the  surrounding  islands. 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Exports  to  Canada  increased  by  almost  225  per  cent  during  1934  as  com- 
pared with  1933  and  by  approximately  800  per  cent  when  compared  with  1932. 
The  actual  values  of  exports  to  Canada  for  the  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934  respec- 
tively were  as  follows:  $638,909,  $1,794,459,  $5,809,802. 

The  following  table  shows  the  more  important  exports  from  British  Malaya 
to  Canada  during  the  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934:— 


Commodity 

Tapioca,  flour  

Tapioca,  pearl  

Canned  pineapple  

Spices,  mace  

Spices,  nutmegs  

Pepper,  black  

Pepper,  white  

Gums  and  resins,  copal  

Gums  and  resins,  dammar  

Cocoanut  oil  

Palm  oil  

Rubber,  dry  (smoked,  sheet  and  crepe)  . . 

Sole  crepe  rubber  

Rubber  latex   (concentrated  latex,  revertex, 

etc.)   

Rattans  

Gambier,  cube  

Tuba  roots  

Cutch  

Golf,  tennis  or  other  rubber  balls  

Linatex  

Rubber  shoes  

Other  manufactures  of  rubber  

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  in  Canada's  purchases  in  the  years  1933 
and  1934  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  change  in  the  movement  of  rubber. 
Prior  to  1933  most  of  the  rubber  brought  into  Canada  was  from  United  States 
stocks,  but  during  1933  and  1934  increasing  quantities  were  imported  direct  and 
hence  the  Dominion  was  credited  in  local  statistics  with  larger  purchases  during 
these  years.  Actually,  Canadian  purchases  of  British  Malayan  rubber  amount  to 
an  even  larger  figure  than  shown  by  local  statistics,  since  considerable  quantities 
are  still  imported  from  stocks  in  the  United  States. 

As  shown  in  the  above  table,  Canadian  purchases  of  canned  pineapple  are 
rapidly  increasing. 


1932 

1933 

1934 

S$ 

S$ 

S$ 

1,444 

8,469 

1,870 

21,465 

23,189 

21,910 

342,084 

665,935 

832,612 

3,592 

3.182 

1,555- 

3,275 

2,845 

3,753 

20,829 

2,783 

6,591 

60,005 

31,348 

26,342 

1.041 

3,725 

10.711 

302 

38,443 

44,015 
1,297 

347,432 

432,138 

843 

33,576 

3,883,715 

5,995 
4,966 

913 

35,087 

1,031 

1,923 

7,094 

689 

280 

454 

335 

3,790 

3,750 

18,817 

10,003 

38 

131 

144 

6,041 

257 

60,220 

515,308 

51,430 

271 

15,508 

313 
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BRITISH  MALAYA  DERRIS  OR  TUBA  ROOT 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  has  compiled 
a  series  of  notes  on  the  market  for  derris  or  tuba  root  in  British  Malaya,  and 
certain  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  buyers.  This  report  covers 
very  fully  the  cultivation,  pests  and  diseases,  and  uses  of  derris  or  tuba  root. 

This  report  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  quoting  file  No.  16620. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BRUNEI  IN  1934 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  in  Straits  currency:  S$l  equals  58  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 

Singapore,  November  14,  1935. — The  small  State  of  Brunei,  comprising  an 
area  of  some  2,500  square  miles  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Borneo,  is  under  the 
titular  rule  of  a  native  Sultan  but  actual  control  is  vested  in  the  British  Resident, 
who  reports  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Malay  States  in  Singapore,  which 
is  758  miles  distant.  The  population  is  32,971,  of  whom  28,000  are  Malays  and 
4,000  Chinese.  The  capital  and  only  place  of  any  importance  is  the  city  of 
Brunei. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  production  of  oil  is  the  most  important  industry  of  Brunei  from  the 
standpoint  of  export  value  and  revenue  to  the  state.  Crude  oil  exports  in  1934 
totalled  371,591  tons  against  276,845  tons  in  1933.  Royalties  on  oil  and  natural 
gas  constituted  about  44  per  cent  of  the  state's  revenue  in  1934. 

Rubber  is  next  in  importance,  the  total  exports  for  the  year  being  1,611 
tons.  About  14,000  acres  are  devoted  to  rubber  production.  Of  this  5,000  acres 
are  operated  by  four  European  companies  and  the  balance  by  small  Chinese  or 
native  owners.  This  industry,  as  elsewhere,  benefited  from  the  introduction  of 
international  restriction. 

Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  major  industries  of  the  natives.  The  pro- 
duction of  rice  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  population  and  fair  quantities 
must  be  imported.  In  addition  to  the  large  supplies  of  fresh  fish  disposed  of 
in  the  local  markets,  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  dried  prawns,  mainly  to 
Singapore. 

Miscellaneous  industries  include  the  preparation  of  cutch  and  the  several 
handicrafts,  e.g.,  the  making  of  silver-  and  brass-ware  and  other  native  art 

objects. 

TRADE 

The  aggregate  value  of  trade  for  the  year  was  S$5,278,089  (Can.$3,061,292) 
against  S$4,602,805  in  1933  and  S$3,935,985  in  1932.  Imports  in  1934  declined 
to  S$l,887,339  (Can.$l,094,657)  as  compared  with  S$2,411,768  in  1933  and  S$2,- 
430,247  in  1932.  The  reason  for  this  decline  is  that  the  oil-producing  com- 
pany (Shell)  operating  in  the  state  is  now  definitely  established  and  has  no 
longer  need  of  the  large  import  necessary  during  the  years  of  development. 
During  those  years  the  main  import  heading  was  machinery  for  the  oil  wells. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  ITEMS 

The  main  articles  of  import,  with  values,  for  the  last  three  years  are  as 

follows: — 
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1934 


1933 


1932 


Machinery  

Provisions  

Rice  

Tobacco  

Dyed  cotton  goods 
Canned  milk .  . 

Flour   

Motor  vehicles.  .  . 


$598,305 
180,012 
131,805 
82,917 
76,380 
28,510 
20,345 
21,932 


$826,055 
180,897 
106,522 
97,277 
76.017 
30.677 
16,733 
36,250 


$800,424 
137,553 
121,753 
91,623 
71.376 
25,933 
17.763 
130,811 


Principal  exports,  with  values,  in  the  three  years  are: — 


1934  1933 


1932 


Oil    $2,371,669  $1,760,861 

Rubber   671.970  236.249 

Cutch   162,861  123,757 

Jelutong   39,134  19,215 

Dried  shrimps   12,482  31,306 


$1,094,663 


104.899 
195.465 
32,773 
46,114 


The  bulk  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  state  passes  through  Singa- 
pore and  the  big  merchant  firms  in  that  city  control  the  business. 


The  state  finances  are  sound.  Revenue  in  1934  totalled  $645,021  against  an 
estimate  of  $569,000,  and  expenditure  $545,021  against  an  estimate  of  $518,964. 
The  increase  in  revenue  was  due  to  the  increased  output  of  the  oilfields  and 
increased  expenditures  have  followed  as  a  natural  consequence.. 

DEMONETIZATION  OF  SILVER  IN  HONGKONG 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  November  14,  1935. — The  Hongkong  Government  Gazette  Issue 
Extraordinary  under  date  November  9,  1935,  promulgates  an  Order  in  Council 
extending  the  previous  embargo  on  the  re-export  of  Chinese  silver  coin  and 
bullion  made  effective  on  June  7,  1935  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1642:  July  20,  1935,  page  97),  to  include  domestic  standard  and  subsidiary 
coinage  in  the  following  terms: — 

No  person,  other  than  the  Treasurer  and  persons  acting  under  his  direction,  shall  after 
12  moon  of  Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  November,  1935.  export  any  British  dollars,  Mexican 
dollars,  Hongkong  subsidiary  silver  coin,  or  silver  bullion  from  this  colony  to  any  country 
or  place. 

The  measure  has  been  anticipated  in  banking  circles  since  the  issuance  of 
the  Nanking  edict  on  November  4  removing  China  from  a  silver  currency,  and 
of  the  supplementary  edict  of  the  Province  of  Kwantung,  South  China,  on 
November  7  extending  the  principles  of  the  Nanking  edict  to  include  South 
China's  standard  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  pieces  (see  last  week's  issue  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal). 

Analysing  the  Hongkong  enactment — which  was  advocated  by  the  Royal 
Trade  Commission  for  Hongkong,  1934 — the  legislation  would  appear  equivalent 
to  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  the  colony  and  to  a  first  step  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  managed  currency  at  a  pegged  parity  with  the  pound  sterling.  Actu- 
ally the  legislation  only  recognizes  the  disappearance  of  silver  coinage  as  a 
freely  negotiable  currency  in  the  colony,  since  immediately  subsequent  to,  and 
indeed  in  anticipation  of,  the  issuance  of  the  Nanking  edict,  when  the  Shanghai 
dollar  depreciated  the  Hongkong  dollar  fell  in  sympathy  to  a  point  beyond  the 
silver  export  point. 
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VALUE  OF  HONGKONG  DOLLAR 

As  on  November  9  the  silver  content  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  was  worth 
2s.  ljd.,  whereas  the  Hongkong  dollar  was  quoted  at  Is.  5d.  nominal.  As  from 
November  1  silver  dollars  have  become  increasingly  scarce  owing  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  available  pieces,  principally  to  London,  for  conversion  into  silver 
bullion. 

During  this  period  banks  have  refused  to  recognize  the  "  on  demand  " 
nature  of  the  circulating  silver-backed  bank-notes.  Withdrawals  from  banks 
have  been  met  only  with  notes  irredeemable  in  silver  and  exchangeable  only 
for  other  paper  of  a  similar  nature. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  dearth  of  currency  below  the  value  of  $5,  and 
many  of  the  native  stores  have  insisted  on  demanding  a  commission  when 
accepting  such  bills  as  legal  tender. 

As  a  rider  to  the  enactment  extraordinary  under  review,  the  Government 
has  authorized  the  issue  and  reissue  of  $1  paper  notes  and  of  cupro-nickel  5-cent 
and  10-cent  pieces.  The  notes  are  not  intended  to  replace  the  existing  bank 
notes  but  only  the  previously  circulating  dollar  silver  coins,  and  as  such  are 
legal  tender  for  unlimited  amounts. 

NOTE  SECURITY  FUND 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  issue  of  these  notes  is  found  in  Ordinance 
881,  being  No.  42  of  1935,  the  fourth  clause  of  which  reads  as  follows: — 

The  Treasurer  [of  the  Hongkong  Government]  shall  establish  a  note  security  fund  into 
which  he  shall  pay  all  monies  he  receives  for  such  currency  notes.  The  fund  shall  be  held 
on  deposit  at  one  or  more  banks  in  the  colony  and  shall  be  available  for  withdrawal  from 
circulation  of  such  portion  of  the  issue  of  the  said  currency  notes  as  the  Treasurer  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  it  desirable  to  withdraw:  provided  that  a  portion  of  the  fund  may  lie 
temporarily  invested  at  the  discretion  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  new  note  issue  currency  is  not  as  heretofore  backed  by  silver  bullion 
either  on  deposit  or  as  an  integral  part  of  the  several  coins,  but  rather  by  bank 
notes,  deposit  credits,  and  security  investments.  Whatever  be  the  more  theoretic 
aspect  of  the  matter,  Hongkong  has  in  practice  separated  its  currency  from  its 
previous  unity  with  silver  and  is  therefore  the  latest  government  to  adopt  a 
managed  currency. 

PUBLIC  FINANCES  OF  GREECE 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  November  15,  1935. — For  several  years  before  1931,  Greece  had  been 
able  to  balance  its  budget,  and  that  for  the  financial  year  ended  March  31,1932, 
had  shown  a  surplus  of  360  million  drachmae,  which  was,  however,  required  for 
the  reduction  of  the  deficit  in  the  following  year  (1932-33),  which  amounted  to 
354  million  drachmae,  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  an  increase  in  public  debt  charges 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  drop  in  revenue  in  spite  of  added  taxation.  Customs 
revenue  in  particular  had  greatly  decreased. 

For  the  year  1933-34  the  estimates  forecast  a  deficit  of  653  million 
drachmae,  but  an  improvement  in  receipts  together  with  certain  compressions 
in  expenditure,  including  the  default  on  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  resulted 
in  a  surplus  of  611  million  drachmae. 

The  financial  year  1934-35  should  have  closed  with  an  estimated  deficit  of 
261  million  drachmae,  but  it  actually  ended  with  a  surplus  of  489  million 
drachmae,  as  although  the  service  of  the  debt  was  partly  resumed,  this  expendi- 
ture was  offset  by  increased  receipts.    This  surplus  was  subsequently  reduced 
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to  72  millions  through  the  raising  of  the  reserve  fund  from  95  to  207  millions 
and  an  unforeseen  expenditure  of  210  millions,  due  to  the  sedition  which  broke 
out  in  March,  1935. 

1935-36  ESTIMATES 

The  estimates  for  1935-36  are  based  upon  figures  which  allow  for  a  deficit 
of  350  million  drachmae,  though  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  this  to  only  150  millions. 
In  the  expenditure  provision  is  made  for  the  creation  of  a  reserve  fund  of  130 
million  drachmae,  and  the  budget  has  been  balanced  without  increasing  taxa- 
tion. Total  receipts  are  estimated  at  10,813  million  drachmae  (ordinary  receipts, 
9,051  million;  extraordinary,  1,762  million),  against  a  total  expenditure  of 
11,165  million  drachmae  (ordinary,  9,776  million;  extraordinary,  1,389  million). 

The  ordinary  revenue  includes  receipts  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  from 
'Government  monopolies,  stamp  duties,  and  other  miscellaneous  taxes  and 
revenue,  while  extraordinary  revenue  consists  of  additional  taxes,  war  repara- 
tions, and  other  special  taxes  on  the  one  hand  and  revenues  from  the  move- 
ment of  capital  on  the  other,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  sums  realized 
by  the  state  by  means  of  loans. 

CHANGES  IN  VALUE  OF  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE 

The  following  table  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  change  in  the 
various  ordinary  revenues  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  economic  crisis: — 


Fiscal  Years 

Source  of  Revenue                1929-30    1930-31    1931-32    1932-33  1933-34  1934-35 

Figures  in  Millions  of  Drachmae 

Direct  taxes                                        1,256       1,203       1,266       1.282  1,513  1,776 

Indirect  taxes                                     4.370       4.347       5.188       4.451  4,525  4,886 

Monopolies                                            368         369          447          517  562  592 

Stamp  duty                                           597         590          677          600  627  665 

Other                                                  2.651       2,503         973         939  910  991 


9,242       9,012       8,551       7,789       8,136  8,910 
FOREIGN  DEBT 

The  sum  total  of  the  public  debt  of  Greece,  foreign  and  internal,  on  March 
31,  1935,  amounted  to  73,645  million  drachmae  (at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the 
day).  The  foreign  public  debt  alone  amounted  to  60,227  million  drachmae 
compared  to  32,119  millions  on  July  1,  1933.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  fall  in 
the  exchange  value  of  the  drachma  in  respect  to  gold  since  the  abandonment 
of  the  gold  standard  in  Great  Britain. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  leading  creditor  with  about  67  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  United  States  is  next  with  about  10  per  cent,  and  France  is  third 
with  7^  per  cent.  Private  or  commercial  obligations  are  estimated  at  over  17,000 
million  drachmae,  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total  public  foreign  debt  of  the 
country. 

As  a  result  of  the  losses  which  followed  upon  the  depreciation  of  sterling, 
the  cessation  of  foreign  lending,  the  falling  off  of  revenue  from  direct  taxes 
(bringing  about  serious  budgetary  difficulties),  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange 
and  the  heavy  drop  in  the  gold  reserves  of  the  country,  Greece  completely 
defaulted  on  the  service  of  its  external  debt  on  April  15,  1932,  the  charge  having 
become  altogether  too  heavy  for  the  country  to  bear,  taxes  being  already  so  high 
that  they  could  stand  no  increase. 

SERVICE  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  DEBT 

An  arrangement  was  arrived  at  eventually  with  the  representatives  of  the 
bondholders.    The  last  temporary  arrangement  in  London  (November,  1933) 
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provided  that  a  payment  of  27^  per  cent  of  the  interest  on  the  external  debt  in 
sterling  and  dollars  should  be  made  for  the  fiscal  year  1933-34  and  35  per  cent 
for  1934-35,  also  that  provision  be  made  in  the  budget  for  the  full  amount  of 

the  interest. 

Through  Greece's  default  on  its  foreign  debt,  the  budgetary  expenditure 
due  to  the  service  of  the  debt,  which  in  the  financial  year  1931-32  amounted  to 
3,592  million  drachmae  out  of  total  receipts  on  ordinary  account  of  8,551 
millions  (over  40  per  cent),  was  reduced  to  1,779  millions  in  1932-33,  or  23  per 
cent  of  the  total  ordinary  revenue. 

In  1933-34  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  with  the  reduction  by  25  per  cent 
of  the  interest  on  internal  loans,  absorbed  1,381  million  drachmae  out  of  8,136 
millions  of  ordinary  revenue,  or  17  per  cent.  The  full  service  would  normally 
have  required  5,741  million  drachmae,  representing  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
ordinary  revenue  and  64  per  cent  of  the  revenue  (ordinary  and  extraordinary) 
of  the  country. 

In  the  present  budget  (1935-36)  the  amount  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
debt  is  fixed  at  1,361  million  drachmae  out  of  an  estimated  ordinary  revenue 
of  9,146  millions,  or  about  15  per  cent. 


CURRENCY 

During  1934  the  external  value  of  the  drachma  was  practically  stable  as 
against  gold  currencies.  The  average  rate  of  exchange  for  January  was  111-14 
drachmae  per  dollar,  and  in  December  106. 

The  bank  note  circulation  remained  at  about  5,100  million  drachmae  during 
the  first  half  of  1934;  it  rose  to  5,989  in  October  and  fell  to  5,686  in  December. 

On  August  31,  1935,  the  bank  note  circulation  was  5,493  million  drachmae, 
while  the  reserve  of  gold  and  exchange  in  the  Bank  of  Greece  on  that  date 
amounted  to  3,549  millions. 


BALANCE   OF  PAYMENTS 

For  the  year  1934  Greece's  balance  of  international  payments  was  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  (one  dollar  equals  106  drachmae) : — 

Assets  Liabilities 

I.  Trade  and  Services  In  Thousands  of  Dollars 

1.  Exports   51,240   

2.  Imports   82,340 

3.  Shipping  profits   8,120   

4.  Insurance  premiums     325 

5.  Remittances  from  Greek  emigrants   15,434   

6.  Tourist  trade   10,000   

7.  Expenses  of  Greek  travellers  abroad     2,210 

8.  Interest  on  the  available  foreign  exchange  funds  of 

the  Bank  of  Greece  abroad   33   

9.  Interest  on  available  funds  of  other  Greek  banks 

abroad   130   

10.  Interest  on  Greek  capital  funds  abroad   10,000   

11.  Interest    and    dividends    on    foreign1  capital  funds 

invested  in  Greece     8,100 

12.  Service  of  public  debt   12.222 

13.  Interest  on  Greek  national  loans  paid  in  Greece..  1,650   

14.  State  account   (reparations,  etc.)   1,420   

15.  Other  state  requirements     2,150 

II.  Movement  of  Funds 

16.  Decrease  of  available  funds  on  account  of  clearings.  .  7.570   

17.  Decrease  of  available  foreign  exchange  of  banks  .  .  3,250   

18.  Payments  in  respect  of  arrears  of  old  commercial 

debts   8-100 

19.  Bank  credits   50 

20.  Repurchase  of  securities     '80 

21.  Repatriation  of  capital  funds  in  Greece                                7,970  '  '  '  ~\  \ 

22.  Increase  in  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Greece  ....    j40 


Total 


116.817 
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Between  the  plus  and  minus  columns  under  trade  and  services  for  1934 
there  is  a  deficit  of  about  $9,000,000  which  is  completely  balanced  by  the  move- 
ment of  capital,  particularly  by  the  reduction  in  available  foreign  exchange  in 
banks  and  clearing  accounts.  In  1933  the  movement  of  capital  followed  a 
reverse  trend  which  resulted  in  an  active  balance.  This  must  be  attributed  to 
the  abundant  importation  of  capital  from  abroad  in  the  possession  of  Greeks, 
which  strengthened  the  1934  balance  by  $7,970,000.  It  seems,  however,  that  in 
the  near  future  these  "  invisible  exports  "  may  be  considerably  reduced. 

Remittances  from  Greek  emigrants  abroad  in  1934  decreased  by  about 
$10,000,000  compared  with  1933. 

BELGIAN  TRADE   IN  DOMESTIC   ICE  REFRIGERATORS 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  November  20,  1935. — Domestic  refrigerators,  either  of  the  electric 
or  of  the  ice-box  type,  are  not  in  common  use  in  Belgium.  As  regards  the  latter, 
however,  some  of  the  leading  producers  of  artificial  ice,  in  an  endeavour  to 
increase  their  sales,  have  of  late  engaged  in  intensive  propaganda  with  a  view 
to  inducing  householders  to  purchase  ice  refrigerators. 

The  ice  refrigerators  sold  in  Belgium  are  of  local  manufacture  or  imported 
from  Germany;  they  are  generally  made  of  wood,  lined  with  zinc,  and  contain 
no  separate  ice-chamber,  the  ice  being  put  in  a  zinc  receptacle  placed  on  the 
top  shelf,  and  this  receptacle  has  to  be  withdrawn  for  pouring  away  the  water 
when  the  ice  is  melted.  This  system  seems  to  be  the  general  rule,  whether  the 
refrigerators  are  of  domestic  or  of  German  manufacture. 

One  producer  of  artificial  ice  in  Brussels  has  just  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  an  ice  refrigerator  made  of  triplex  wood  and  lined  with  zinc.  The 
walls  are  insulated  with  cork  in  thicknesses  of  from  3  to  4  inches,  and  the  air 
circulation  is  claimed  to  be  on  a  new  principle  which  guarantees  perfect  food 
preservation.  The  outside  finish  is  of  a  highly  polished  white  enamel,  giving 
the  appearance  of  metal.  The  handles  and  hinges  are  chromium  plateff.  This 
refrigerator  is  of  the  side-icer  type.  The  model,  which  is  3  feet  6  inches  high 
by  2  feet  1\  inches  wide,  with  an  ice  capacity  of  82  pounds,  is  expected  to  be 
offered  at  slightly  less  than  $35  retail.  Although  prices  of  the  various  models 
of  this  refrigerator  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  those  asked  for  the  refrigerator 
already  mentioned,  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  secure  for  themselves  a  fair 
share  of  the  trade. 

Another  type  of  ice  refrigerator,  also  of  Belgian  manufacture  and  con- 
structed from  a  patent  material  resembling  slate  and  called  Iso-Xylotekt,  has 
recently  made  its  appearance  on  the  market.  As  in  the  case  of  the  makes  first 
described  in  this  report,  this  refrigerator  has  no  separate  ice-chamber.  The 
cost  of  a  model  3  feet  high  by  2  feet  7  inches  wide,  with  3  inches  of  wood-fibre 
insulation,  is  about  $32  retail. 

Steel  ice  refrigerators,  on  account  of  their  comparatively  high  price,  are 
sold  only  in  negligible  quantities.  Some  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  Canadian  steel  refrigerators  into  Belgium,  but  their  landed  cost 
proved  to  be  much  too  high. 

In  order  that  Canadian  ice  refrigerators,  either  of  wood  or  steel,  may  sell 
in  the  Belgian  market,  it  is  estimated  that  they  should  be  disposed  of,  retail, 
at  about  the  same  price,  for  similar  sizes,  as  the  refrigerator  referred  to  above 
which  sells  at  $35  retail. 
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MARKET  FOR  DAIRY  CATTLE  IN  SHANGHAI 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  October  31,  1935. — Although  a  few  dairy  cows  were  imported  into 
China  by  sailing  ships  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  use  of  the  small  foreign 
population  in  the  Treaty  Ports,  so  far  as  is  known  China  never  had  a  native 
dairy  industry,  and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that  the  Chinese 
have  been  gradually  learning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  cow's  milk  as  a  food, 
both  for  children  and  adults. 

MILK  PROPAGANDA 

The  taste  for  milk  was  originally  developed  through  extensive  propaganda 
carried  out  in  this  country  by  two  internationally  famous  canned  milk  com- 
panies. This  phase  has  been  followed  by  an  expanding  interest  in  fresh  milk 
among  the  wealthier  Chinese  living  in  the  Treaty  Ports,  particularly  in  Shang- 
hai, where  Western  influence  is  strongest.  As  a  result  the  fresh  milk  trade  of 
this  city,  which  used  to  cater  almost  entirely  to  foreign  residents,  has  developed 
into  a  well-organized  industry,  which  although  handicapped  at  the  present 
time  by  the  serious  depression  in  general  business,  has  nevertheless  made  marked 
progress  during  the  past  five  years. 

LICENSED  DAIRIES 

The  supply  of  fresh  cow's  milk  in  Shanghai  is  drawn  from  some  twenty- 
eight  licensed  dairies.  A  number  of  these  are  small  units  with  from  twenty  head 
of  cattle  upwards.  In  addition,  there  are  several  large  dairy  organizations 
operated  on  up-to-date  lines  under  scientific  management. 

Apart  from  dairies  licensed  by  the  Chinese  or  foreign  health  departments 
of  Shanghai,  there  are  understood  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  possibly  fifty 
small  dairy  concerns  that  do  not  operate  under  licence,  selling  milk  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Chinese  city.  The  output  of  these  smaller  concerns,  however,  is 
quite  limited  and  the  dairy  stock  is  of  inferior  breed. 

Thire  is  a  general  belief  among  the  Chinese  that  fresh  milk  is  a  more 
wholesome  drink  in  winter  than  in  summer,  with  the  result  that  consumption 
falls  away  when  the  hot  weather  comes  on. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  AND  HERDS 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the 
Shanghai  Municipal  Council  for  1934,  the  average  daily  milk  production  of  the 
twenty-eight  licensed  dairies  for  that  year  was  15,190  quarts  as  compared  with 
14,760  quarts  in  1933  and  10,176  quarts  in  1932.  The  approximate  number  of 
animals  from  which  milk  was  obtained  by  these  dairies  in  1934  was  estimated 
at  2,386 — of  which  2,162  were  cows — compared  with  just  over  2,000  animals  in 
1933  and  1,700  in  1932. 

CONTROL  OF  MILK  SUPPLIES 

The  Departments  of  Public  Health  of  the  International  Settlement,  the 
French  Concession,  and  Greater  Shanghai  maintain  a  strict  control  over  the 
supply  of  fresh  milk  and  carry  out  continual  inspection  of  the  cattle,  all  of  which 
have  to  be  registered.  As  a  result,  a  gradual  change  is  taking  place  in  favour 
of  the  larger  dairies.  The  tendency  to  concentration  also  puts  the  individual 
companies  in  a  better  position  as  regards  the  purchase  of  larger  numbers  of 
cattle  when  replenishing  their  stocks. 

LICENCE  SYSTEM 

There  are  two  kinds  of  licences  issued  to  dairies  producing  cow's  milk  for 
sale  in  Shanghai.   In  1934,  of  the  twenty-eight  dairies  recognized  by  the  Shang- 
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hai  Municipal  Council,  ten  were  operating  under  what  is  known  as  Grade  A 
licence,  which  calls  for  pure  milk  with  pasteurization  by  the  retarding  process 
compulsory.  Of  the  average  daily  output  of  15,190  quarts  in  1934,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  66  per  cent  was  produced  by  Grade  A  dairies.  The  remaining 
eighteen  dairies  operated  under  Grade  B  licences,  which  necessitate  their  con- 
forming to  purity  standards  but  the  milk  need  not  be  pasteurized. 

RETAIL  PRICE 

The  strict  supervision  of  dairies  by  the  Chinese  and  foreign  authorities  in 
Shanghai,  the  comparatively  small  total  demand  in  comparison  with  cities  of  a 
similar  size  in  the  Western  world,  the  excessive  mortality  rate  due  to  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  cost  of  replenishing  the  herds,  all  contribute  to  the  high 
retail  price  of  milk  in  this  city.  Grade  A  is  selling  to  individual  householders 
at  present  at  from  60  to  70  cents  per  quart  (approximately  21  to  25  cents 
Canadian  currency),  depending  on  the  reputation  of  the  individual  dairy,  and 
Grade  B  milk  at  from  45  to  60  cents  per  quart  (approximately  16  to  21  cents 
Canadian  currency). 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  DAIRY  CATTLE 

There  are  no  separate  statistics  in  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  returns 
showing  imports  of  dairy  cattle.  However,  according  to  a  report  published 
some  two  years  ago  by  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council,  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  cattle  originally  imported  into  this  city  for  dairy-farming  purposes  were 
brought  from  Japan,  although  bred  in  that  country  from  Holstein  stock. 

Apparently  in  the  beginning  cows  from  Japan  were  favoured  primarily  on 
account  of  the  short  sea  journey  and  the  matter  of  price.  Shipments  have  also 
been  brought  here  from  Siberia,  but  the  milk  yield  from  these  is  said  to  be 
inferior,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  cows,  their  milk  is  reported  to  be  low 
in  butter-fat  content. 

Broadly  speaking,  with  the  general  development  of  this  industry  the  better- 
class  dairies  have  been  inclined  to  replenish  their  stocks  from  Western  countries 
— Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Holland,  the  United  States,  and  Canada — and  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

As  far  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  concerned,  although  it  is  reported 
that  prices  have  been  competitive  from  time  to  time  and  spasmodic  shipments 
have  been  made  in  recent  years,  the  lack  of  adequate  regular  shipping  services 
handicaps  imports  from  these  two  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  Canada  is 
favourably  situated,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  regular  services  and  a  rela- 
tive nearness  to  Shanghai,  with  the  result  that  Canadian  cattle  have  been 
shipped  for  a  number  of  years  to  dairies  in  this  city,  mainly  in  competition  with 
cattle  from  the  United  States  Pacific  coast. 

EXPORTS  TO  SHANGHAI  FROM  CANADA 

There  are  no  separate  statistics  showing  exports  from  Canada  to  individual 
Chinese  ports  but  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  Trade  of  Canada  returns 
for  the  fiscal  years  (ending  March  31)  1930  to  1934  can  be  taken  as  representing 
shipments  almost  entirely  destined  for  the  port  of  Shanghai,  and  therefore  give 
some  indication  of  this  business  during  the  past  few  years: — 

Value  in 
Number  Canadian 
of  Cattle;  Currency 
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It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  complete  falling-off  in  shipments  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31 ,  1933,  which  it  is  reported  can  be  accounted  for 
in  part  by  the  unsettled  conditions  arising  out  of  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities 
which  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  1932,  as  several  of  the  dairies  suffered 
damage  during  this  trouble  and  were  not  reorganized  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  reputation  of  Canadian  cows  for  high  quality  has  been  aided  by  the 
steps  taken  under  governmental  supervision  in  British  Columbia  to  eradicate 
tuberculosis. 

VALUE  OF  PERSONAL  CONTACT  WITH  THE  MARKET 

A  stimulus  was  given  to  the  interest  of  local  buyers  in  Canadian  dairy  cattle 
through  a  visit  paid  earlier  this  year  by  a  dairy  cattle  expert  representing  the 
Holstein  Friesian  Association  of  Canada,  who  interviewed  all  the  leading 
Shanghai  dairies  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  the  suitability  of  Canadian  cattle 
for  this  market.  As  a  result,  orders  have  since  been  placed,  and  while  the 
extremely  depressed  conditions  prevailing  at  present  are  having  their  inevitable 
effect  on  the  dairies,  once  conditions  return  to  anything  like  normal,  further 
orders  for  Canadian  cattle  should  be  obtained  in  this  market,  provided  shippers 
can  meet  competition  from  other  Western  sources,  particularly  the  United  States. 

TYPES  OF  CATTLE  IN  DEMAND 

While  opinions  vary  among  dairy  owners  as  to  the  types  of  cattle  most 
suitable  for  local  conditions  in  Shanghai,  the  following  summarizes  the  views 
held  by  one  leading  dairyman: — 

The  dairy  in  question  prefers  for  its  requirements  a  milker  of  a  good  grade 
in  her  first  or  second  calving,  capable  of  producing  from  4  to  5  gallons  a  day 
with  an  average  of  4  per  cent  butter-fat.  While  not  particular  as  to  breed, 
Holsteins  are  considered  as  quite  suitable,  as  well  as  a  good  strong  type  of  mixed 
Jersey-Ayrshire,  Guernsey- Ayrshire,  or  even  Holstein-Ayrshire,  provided  that 
the  butter-fat  content  of  the  milk  is  adequate.  Illiwara  Shorthorns  have  also 
proved  to  be  a  suitable  type  of  cow  for  Shanghai. 

It  is  important  to  have  only  sturdy  cows  shipped  to  this  market  in  order  to 
withstand  the  extreme  variations  of  climate  and  the  strain  of  being  continually 
stall-fed  and  standing  on  hard  cement  floors.  What  are  required  primarily  are 
inexpensive  young  healthy  cows  of  good  sturdy  stock.  The  wastage  through 
disease  and  death  is  heavy;  annual  replacements  are  said  to  amount  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  herd. 

QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS 

All  imported  dairy  cattle  must  now  comply  with  the  quarantine  regulations 
enforced  by  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council  and  the  Inspection  Bureau  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Details  concerning  these 
regulations  are  given  in  reports  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
Nos.  1614  and  1642. 

A  list  of  licensed  dairies  in  Shanghai  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  is  available  to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  appli- 
cation. 

NEW  RAILWAY  RULES  IN  CHINA 

The  Legislative  Yuan  in  China  recently  passed  new  regulations  to  govern 
privately  owned  and  provincial  railway  lines,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial.  Private  railway  undertakings  for  passenger  and  goods  traffic  in 
China  may  be  organized  only  by  Chinese  subjects,  the  Government  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  to  hold  shares  in  the  enterprise,  while  all  foreign  share  participa- 
tion will  be  prohibited.  Foreign  loans  will  be  permitted  only  with  the  express 
sanction  of  the  National  Government,  and  the  debenture  issues  may  Dot  exceed 
in  value  the  total  assets.  Franchises  for  private  railways  will  be  limited  to  thirty 
years. 
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MARKET  FOR  BISCUITS   IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 

R.  A.  Cameron,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  November  22,  .1935. — There  is  a  fair  demand  in  Panama  for 
foreign  biscuits;  importations  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year 
totalled  120,457  kilos  valued  at  $37,235.  Of  this  amount  Canada  supplied  2,973 
kilos  valued  at  $919. 

extent  of  market 

Official  statistics  are  not  available,  but  from  unofficial  sources  it  has  been 
possible  to  obtain  what  is  believed  to  be  reliable  information.  The  following 
table  has  been  compiled  from  these  sources  and  shows  the  monthly  imports  of 
biscuits  into  Panama  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year,  not  only  by 
countries  of  origin  but  also,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  port  from  which 
shipments  were  made.  Shipments  originating  in  Canada  have  been  credited  to 
Canada  regardless  of  shipping  route. 

Imports  of  Biscuits  into  Panama,  January  to  October,  1935 
(One  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 


Number  of  KiL 

Origin 

Kilos 

U.S.$ 

per  Dollar 

....  36.356 

11,302 

3.21 

....  50,380 

14,433 

3.49 

Other  United  States  ports  

....  5,188 

1,317 

3.93 

Total  United  States  

.  .   .  .  91,924 

27,252 

3.37 

....  22.621 

8,208 

2.75 

  2.939 

856 

3.43 

....  2,973 

919 

3.23 

  120,457 

37,235 

Of  a  total  volume  of  importations  during  the  ten-month  period  amounting 
to  120,457  kilos,  the  United  States  supplied  91,924  kilos  or  approximately  76-35 
per  cent,  while  of  the  total  value,  amounting  to  $37,235,  that  country's  share  was 
$27,252  or  approximately  73-45  per  cent. 

The  port  of  New  Orleans  supplied  55  per  cent  by  volume  and  54  per  cent 
by  value  of  the  total  credited  to  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  the  port  of 
New  York  is  shown  as  the  shipping  point  of  36,356  kilos  valued  at  $11,320  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  proximity  to  the  market  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  great 
advantage. 

price  comparison 

The  class  of  merchandise  supplied  from  each  source  is  roughly  indicated  by 
the  average  declared  values.  For  example,  one  dollar  purchased  an  average 
of  3-37  kilos  of  biscuits  from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  2-75  kilos 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  survey  of  the  displays  in  the  various  stores  confirms  the  impression  that 
the  English  brands  are  as  a  rule  of  the  fancier  and  more  expensive  type.  Appar- 
ently the  biscuits  from  New  Orleans  are  of  a  cheaper  variety,  as  a  dollar  pur- 
chased 3-49  kilos  from  New  Orleans  as  compared  with  3-21  kilos  from  New 
York.  The  averages  for  Canada  and  Germany  in  the  above  table,  being  for 
small  quantities,  would  probably  be  subject  to  change  in  the  case  of  large  ship- 
ments. 

THE  CHEAPER  TRADE 

While  there  is  a  steady  and  considerable  consumption  of  soda  biscuits,  the 
greatest  demand  is  for  a  cheap  sweet  biscuit.   The  bulk  of  this  business  is  among 
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the  native  population.  The  most  popular  seller  is  a  small  waxed-paper  packet- 
containing  from  three  to  five  biscuits  and  retailing  at  2\  cents.  These  little 
packets  reach  the  retailer  packed  in  2-  and  5-pound  cartons.  When  quoting  for 
this  business  the  exporter  should  state  the  number  of  small  packets  contained  in 
each  carton  as  well  as  the  size  and  number  of  biscuits  in  each  packet.  The 
retailer,  knowing  that  each  packet  retails  for  2^-  cents,  must  have  this  informa- 
tion when  buying  by  the  pound  or  the  kilo.  There  are  no  1-cent  pieces  in 
popular  use  in  Panama,  the  smallest  monetary  unit  being  a  "  medio,"  which  is 
worth  2^  cents. 

This  coin  is  used  extensively  by  the  poorer  people  and  all  commodities 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  such  small  lots  are  quoted  in  that  unit.  A  manu- 
facturer therefore  in  preparing  quotations  would  be  well  advised  to  take  this  into 
consideration,  and,  knowing  that  the  small  packets  must  retail  at  2\  cents,  make 
the  biscuits  contained  therein  of  a  size  and  number  which  will  enable  him  to  get 
as  many  packets  as  possible  into  the  larger  container  of  from  2  to  5  pounds.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  purchasers,  often 
children,  probably  are  more  impressed  with  quantity  than  with  quality  and  that 
competing  lines  will  likely  be  compared  on  that  basis. 

THE  DEARER  TRADE 

A  considerable  volume  of  business  is  also  done  in  the  better  lines,  which  are 
of  the  same  quality  as  similar  lines  found  in  Canadian  stores.  A  package  of 
chocolate  wafers  with  a  net  weight  of  4^  ounces  retails  in  Panama  at  15  cents. 
Vanilla  wafers,  in  approximately  the  same  size  of  package,  retail  at  10  cents. 

The  demand  for  fancy  or  expensive  biscuits  is  largely  catered  to  by  United 
Kingdom  exporters.  Imports  from  that  country  consist  almost  entirely  of  this 
class  of  biscuit,  and  during  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  22,621 
kilos  out  of  a  total  of  120,457  kilos  valued  at  $8,208  out  of  a  total  of  $37,235. 
By  volume,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  18J  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  value  her  share  was  22  per  cent  of  the  trade. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

There  are  no  biscuit  factories,  properly  so  called,  in  Panama.  Production  is 
in  the  hands  of  small  individual  bakers  who  make  a  limited  quantity  of  cheap 
biscuits  more  or  less  as  a  side-line.  Since  they  are  not  packaged  or,  as  a  rule, 
even  wrapped,  and  are  intended  for  immediate  consumption,  they  do  not  offer 
much  competition  to  the  imported  article. 

TARIFF 

The  duty  on  biscuits  of  all  kinds  entering  Panama  is  $0.10  per  gross  kilo. 
Packing  therefore  should  be  as  light  in  weight  as  is  consistent  with  adequate 
protection  while  in  transit. 

PACKING 

Probably  the  one  factor  more  than  any  other  which  has  served  to  deter  Cana- 
dians from  entering  this  market  has  been  the  impression  that  biscuits  shipped 
to  Panama  must  be  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  tins;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  popular  individual  packages  which  retail  at  from  2\  cents  to  15  cents  may 
be  put  up  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  domestic  consumption.  This  is  pos- 
sible in  spite  of  climatic  conditions  because  importers  book  small  weekly,  bi- 
weekly, or  monthly  shipments  and  avoid  keeping  large  stocks  on  hand  over  long 
periods.  The  larger  cartons  in  which  they  are  shipped,  however,  should  be  double- 
wrapped  with  cellophane  or  some  similar  wrapper.  The  4J-ounce  packages  an 
usually  shipped  in  corrugated  cardboard  boxes,  each  containing  2  dozen  pack- 
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ages.  The  larger  cardboard  boxes  after  being  double  wrapped  with  cellophane 
are  then  crated,  the  number  in  the  crate  being  optional. 

It  is  true  that  biscuits  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  generally  packed  in 
tins.  This  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  or  to  the  shipping 
distances  as  to  the  nature  of  the  commodity  itself.  The  United  Kingdom  product 
is  usually  of  a  fancy  and  expensive  type  which  does  not  move  quickly. 

Canadian  biscuit  manufacturers  interested  in  the  market  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City, 
R.P. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and 
Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  are  visiting 
the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with 
their  territories.   Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  McColl 

Toronto  and  district  . .  . .  Dec.  23  and  24  Charlottetown  Jan.  4 

Quebec  Dec.  30  Halifax  and  Lunenburg  ..Jan.  6  to  11 

Saint  John  Jan.  2  Montreal  Jan.  13  to  24 

Mr.  Poussette 

Sarnia  and  Watford  ....  Dec.  23  London   Dec.  30  and  31 

Brantford  Dec.  27  Border  Cities  Jan.  2  and  3 

Simcoe  Dec.  28 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade;  and  for 
the  other  centres,  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  increases  in  the  import  duties  on  the  following  electrical  goods 
whether  mounted  or  not,  with  or  without  bases,  cases,  covers,  or  housings,  and 
combinations  of  any  two  or  more  of  such  articles: — 

Connectors  including  plugs  and  sockets;  fuse  distribution  boards  with  or  without  cut  out 
units;  fuses,  cut  outs,  and  circular  breakers  whether  fusible,  thermal,  or  automatic;  indicators, 
pendulum,  luminous,  and  call  bell  types;  switches,  including  remote  control  switches  (relays) 
and  covers  and  plates  for  switches;  all  the  foregoing  when  commonly  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses; also  adapters,  bells,  and  buzzers;  ceiling  roses  and  ceiling  rosettes,  but  not  including 
ceiling  plates  and  metal  bowl  suspensions;  connecting  boxes  and  bases;  lampholders;  pushes, 
pulls,  and  door  and  window  contacts;  time  switches;  and  on  metallic  capsules,  but  not  includ- 
ing "  crown  "  corks  or  screw  caps  or  stoppers. 

The  committee  announce  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation in  connection  with  the  application  previously  advertised  for  an  increase 
in  the  import  duty  on  strips  for  pencils,  pastels,  and  crayons  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1635:  June  1,  1935,  page  1009). 

The  foregoing  goods,  when  Canadian  products  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Imperial  preference  regulations  and  consigned  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
guaranteed  duty-free  entry  by  the  Canada — United  Kingdom  trade  agreement, 
1932. 
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Irish  Free  State  Control  of  Imports 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises  that 
the  Irish  Free  State  has  fixed  the  quota  of  pneumatic  tire  covers  of  specified 
sizes  for  the  calendar  year  1936  at  1,200,  which  is  the  same  proportion  as  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1935,  namely,  300  articles.  The  quota  of  inner  tubes  for  motor 
car  tires  is  fixed  at  2,000  for  the  calendar  year  1936  as  compared  with  600  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1935.  A  reduction  from  250  to  100  is  made  in  the  quota  of 
motor  car  chassis  with  body  for  the  six  months  beginning  January  1,  and  the 
quota  of  motor  car  bodies  or  shells  is  reduced  from  300  to  50  articles  for  the 
same  period.  The  quota  of  motor  car  chassis  without  body  for  the  entire  calendar 
year  1936  is  fixed  at  40  articles,  or  the  same  number  as  for  the  last  half  of  1935. 

South  African  Freight  Dumping  Duty  on  Steel  Manufactures 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  writes 
that,  effective  November  8,  1935,  "  freight "  dumping  duty  was  imposed  on 
importations  of  steel  joists,  channels,  equal  and  unequal  angles,  rails  and  fish- 
plates therefor,  bars,  flats,  tees,  galvanized  and  black  sheets,  castings  and  tubes 
when  imported  from  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Germany,  and  France.  "  Freight " 
dumping  duty  is  the  difference  between  the  net  freight  paid  or  to  be  paid  and 
the  freight  which  would  have  been  payable  at  the  rate  prevailing  at  the  date  of 
shipment  for  those  classes  of  goods  usually  rated  for  shipping  purposes  on  the 
same  basis,  but  in  no  case  is  this  dumping  duty  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  for  duty  purposes. 

South  African  Dumping  Duty  on  Galvanized  Iron  Sheets 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  writes 
that,  effective  November  16,  1935,  "  ordinary  "  dumping  duty  was  imposed  on 
importations  of  galvanized  iron  sheets  of  a  thickness  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
and  under  on  importation  into  the  Union  from  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  "  Ordinary  "  dumping  duty  is  to  be  imposed  when  the  difference 
between  the  export  price  and  domestic  value  exceeds  5  per  cent,  but  in  no  case  is 
the  amount  of  dumping  duty  to  be  greater  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  for  duty  purposes. 

Spanish  Quota  for  Cellulose 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  November  25  that  the  total  quotas  for  the  import  of  chemical  pulp 
(cellulose)  into  Spain  during  1936  have  been  fixed  by  decrees  of  October  30, 
1935,  at  the  same  amounts  as  for  1935,  viz.,  100,000  metric  quintals. 

Increase   in   Mexican   Tariff   on    Steel   and   Iron  Pipe 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writing  under 
date  November  26,  advises  that,  effective  November  12,  1935,  the  Mexican  import 
duties  on  iron  and  steel  pipe  have  been  changed  as  follows: — 

The  duty  of  7  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  on  iron  and  steel  pipe,  either  with  crimped 
joints  or  open  lengthwise,  with  external  diameter  up  to  7  centimetres  and  with  a  maximum 
wall  thickness  of  2  mm.,  has  been  increased  to  16  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  2-02  cents 
per  pound.  The  duty  of  12  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  on  iron  and  steel  pipe,  with 
internal  diameter  up  to  7  cm.,  n.o.p.,  when  the  length,  does  not  exceed  3  metres,  and  with 
a  maximum  wall  thickness  of  2-5  mm.,  has  been  increased  to  22  centavos  per  gross  kilogram 
or  2-77  cents  per  pound.  Iron  and  stee'l  pipe  with  inside  insulation  has  been  increased  from 
8  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  to  22  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  2-77  cents  per  pound. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  16 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  December  16,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending 
December  9,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country- 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rai 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  16 

.1407 

$  .1899 

$  .1895 

3* 

.1001 

.1702 

.1701 

2 

.0072 

.0136 

.0135 

6 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0419 

.0419 

34 
3i 

.2680 

.2224 

.2219 

.0252 

.0219 

.0219 

4 

.0392 

.0667 

.0667 

6 

.2382 

.4066 

.4056 

4 

Great  Britain  , 

4.8666 

4.9837 

4.97| 

2 

.0130 

.0095 

.0095 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6844 

.6829 

34 

.1749 

.2995 

.2987 

4 

Italy  

.0526 

.0818  Norn.      .0815  Norn. 

5 

J  ugo-Slavia  . . 

. .  ..  '. .  ..Dinar 

.0176 

.  \3LoL 

H9Q  1 
.  U/ol 

5 

.2680 

.  zouz 

O/l  CliCi 

.  z4yo 

34 

Poland  

 Zloty 

.1122 

.  lyuo 

5 

.0442 

C\A  !\d 

.  U'tyii 

.  U40Z 

5 

.0060 

.0081 

.0081 

44 

.1930 

1 1382 

'.1381 

5 

.2680 

.2568 

.2562 

24 

S  wi  tzerland 

.  1930 

.3275 

.3271 

2 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

i!oooo 

1.0109 

1.0087 

14 

.4245 

.3320* 

.3314* 

.2765f 

.2774f 
.0847* 

Brazi  1 

Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0848* 



.0556f 
.0516* 
.04141 

.0555+ 
.0514* 
.0414f 

Chile  

.1217 

44 

.9733 

.5778 

.5756 

4 

.4985 

.2807 

.2801 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2628 

.2623 

6 

.1930 

.2588 

.2582 



1.0342 

.8116 

.8098 



Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0101 

1.0079 

.  

 Dollar 

.3327 

.3203 



India  

 Rupee 

.3650 

.3760 

.3753 

34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2903 

.2896 

3.6£ 

.4020 

.6874 

.6860 

4 

 Dollar 

.2988 

.2968 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4567 

.4555 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5819 

.5806 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0382 

1.035 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.9962 

4.98375 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0382 

1.035 

.0392 

.0667 

.0667 

.0392 

.0667 

.0667 

 Pound 

4.8666 

3.9860 

3.9775 

Etzvnt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1050 

5.0950 

4.8666 

4.0180 

4.0100 

South  Africa  . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.9769 

4.965 

•Official.    1  Unofficial. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange: — 

Sharp  declines  in  the  price  of  silver  following  the  abrupt  curtailment  of  United  Stales 
Treasury  purchases  in  the  London  market  subsequent  to  December  11  appeared  to  read 
upon  foreign  exchanges.  Chinese  currencies  declined  moderately,  and  sterling  was  also  weaker, 
affected  presumably  by  reduced  requirements  for  the  financing  of  silver  purchases.  The 
French  franc  held  firm  and  gold  shipments  from  Paris  practically  ceased.  _  The  Canadian 
dollar  developed  independent  strength  on  December  13  and  moved  against  all  leading 
exchanges.  Between  December  7  and  14,  at  Montreal  the  £  sterling  dropped  from  $4-9826 
to  $4-9672,  the  French  franc  declined  from  6-67  cents  to  6-66  cents,  and  the  premium  on 
New  York  funds  was  reduced  from  1-09  per  cent  to  0-78  per  cent. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  NJB. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton.  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor.  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal.  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Goods  .  (for  Distribution 

in  the  United  Kingdom)  

Canned   Salmon    (Top  Grades 

Sockeye,  Cohoes,  Reds)  

Canned  Milk  

Meats,    including  Bacon  and 

Hams  

Salted  Beef  and  Pork  (in  Bar 

rels)  


Miscellaneous — 

Alsike  Clover  Seed  (Red  Clover) 
Ladies'  Ready-made  Dresses . . . 

Second-hand  Jute  Bags  

Brushes  (particularly  Paint 

Brushes,   for  Distribution  in 

Scotland  and  India)  

Leather  and  Hides  (for  Shipment 

to  South  Africa)  

Paper  Manufacturing  Materials. 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Materials 

Building  Trade  Materials  

Hose  Nozzles  and  Garden  Water 

Sprayers  

Potassium  Guayacol  Sulphanate 

(for  Export  to  Cuba)  


928 

929 
930 

931 

932 


933 
934 
935 


936 

937 
938 
939 
940 

941 

942 


Glasgow,  Scotland  Agency  (Commission) 


Amsterdam,  Holland. 
Valletta,  Malta  


Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
Bridgetown,  Barbados. 


Paris,  France  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Antwerp,  Belgium  


Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 


Amsterdam,  Holland. 
New  York,  U.S.A.... 


Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


A-gency  (Commission). 


Agency  (Commission). 
Agency  (Commission). 
Agency  (Commission). 
Agency  (Commission). 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Dec.  28;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jan.  4;  Montclare,  Jan. 
11;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Jan.  18— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  24; 
Antonia,  Jan,  12;  Lancastria,  Jan.  26 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Manchester  Hero, 
Manchester  Line,  Jan.  22;  Lehigh,  Oriole  Line,  Jan.  23. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Dec.  27;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  3;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  10;  Beavenford, 
Jan.  17;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Dec.  28;  Andania,  Jan.  4; 
Aurania,  Jan.  18 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Liberty,  Dec.  30;  Waukegan,  Jan.  17;  Quaker 
City,  Feb.  2 — all  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee) . 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  28;  Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  4;  Manchester 
Producer,  Jan.  11;  Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  18— all  Manchester  Line;  Lehigh,  Oriole  Line, 
Jan.  23. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso.  Jan.  15;  Gitano,  Feb.  10 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Montreal  City,  Jan.  10;  Boston  City,  Jan.  29;  New 
York  City,  Feb.  8 — all  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Dec.  30;  Cairnglen,  Jan.  13;  Cairnross  (calls  at 
Dundee),  Jan.  27— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Dec.  27;  Dakotian,  Jan.  20 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Dec.  30;  Dakotian,  Jan.  20;  Sulairia,  Feb.  3 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Jan.  24;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  7 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  27;  Liberty,  Dec.  30;  Waukegan,  Jan. 
17;  Quaker  City,  Feb.  2 — all  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hull  and  Leith). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pilsudski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at 
Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Jan.  12;  Svaneholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Jan.  31. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec. 
23;  Newfoundland  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  Dec.  24;  Portia  (does  not  call 
at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  25;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  Dec.  30. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  2;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  16;  Lady 
Hawkins,  Jan.  30— -all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia*  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Jan.  7 
and  27. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  Dec.  26;  Lady  Somers,  Jan.  9 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Da,  Jan.  1;  Lillgunvor,  Jan.  15 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  Jan.  11;  Chomedy  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton),  Jan.  25 — both 
Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Port  au 
Prince),  Jan.  2;  Cathcart,  Jan.  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silvercypress,  Jan.  1; 
Malayan  Prince,  Jan.  17;  Silverwalnut,  Jan.  31 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Dec.  27; 
Canadian  Conqueror,  Jan.  24 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Planter,  Dec.  27;  Cana- 
dian Scottish,  Jan.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Dec.  27;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jan.  3;  Montclare,  Jan. 
10;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Jan.  17— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Dec.  26;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  2;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  9;  Beaverford. 
Jan.  16;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  23— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  26;  Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  2;  Manchester 
Producer,  Jan.  9;  Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  16;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  23 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Dec.  25;  Dakotian,  Jan.  18 — both 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Dakotian,  Jan.  18;  Sulairia,  Feb.  1 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Dec.  28;  Cairnglen,  Jan.  11;  Cairnross  (calls  at 
Dundee),  Jan.  25— all  Cairn^Thomson  Line. 
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To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Jan.  15;  Fanad  Head,  Jan.  25 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork) . 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Evanger,  Jan.  18;  Grey  County  (calls  at  Rotterdam  but  not  at 
Antwerp),  Jan.  27;  Brant  County  (calls  at  Rotterdam),  Feb.  12 — all  County  Line;  Beaver- 
dale  (does  not  call  at  Havre),  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  23. 

To  Hamburg. — Beavetburn.  Canadian  Pacific.  Dec.  26  and  Jan.  30. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Dec.  25;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  8; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Darien.  Jan.  1;  San  Benito,  Jan.  8 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Singapore,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Feb.  10. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Autolycus,  Dec.  27;  Tower  Ensign  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone),  Jan.  7;  a 
steamer,  Jan.  27 — all  Elder-Dempster  Line;  Silverbeech.  Kerr-Silver  Line,  Jan.  18. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Singapore,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Shanghai,  Dec.  27;  City  of  Lyons.  Jan.  14 — both  Canada-India  Service. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Tacoma,  Canada-South  America  Line,  Dec.  24. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  8;  Hiye  Maru,  Jan.  22;  Heian 
Maru,  Feb.  15 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  Dec.  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Jan.  9;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  Feb.  8;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyn- 
dareus,  Jan.  5;  Ixion,  Feb.  2 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavial  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver- Java  Pacific  Line,  January. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  30;  Aorangi,  Jan.  29 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Jan.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York,  Dec. 
26;  Hauraki,  Jan.  30 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia  and  New  Plymouth). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  January. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochgoil,  Dec.  28;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Jan.  11 — both  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Canada,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  Dec.  24;  Wyoming, 
Jan.  4 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  7;  Margaret  Johnson,  Jan.  21 — both  John- 
son Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Dec.  31. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Hopecrest,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  January. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  15. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Canada  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and 
Hull  but  not  at  Liverpool),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Dec.  24;  Nogoya,  Dec.  30;  Loch- 
goil, Dec.  30 — both  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam)  ;  Laurits 
Swenson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  30;  Washington 
Express  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Rotterdam  and  Havre  but  not  at  London),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son 
Ltd.,  Jan.  4. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Victoria  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line  Ltd.,  Dec.  24;  Nordpol, 
Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Jan.  3. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Florida  Maru,  Dec.  27;  Bright  Comet,  Jan.  10 — both 
Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

To  Hawaii. — Bronnoy,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  29. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

•J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
■Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802.  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  andv  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building.  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building. 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

Italy 

A  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation.  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B.  Rotterdam.    (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 

Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,.  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.     (Territory  includes  Bolivia.  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street.  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland).  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties.  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner.  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh   fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer.  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgoiv:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  November  18,  1935. — Reports  recently  received  by  leading  trade 
associations  and  banking  institutions  covering  tr-ade  and  economic  conditions 
throughout  Australia  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  Commonwealth  fiscal  year 
(ending  September  30)  indicate  that  the  unfavourable  trend  in  prices  and  the 
disturbance  of  business  caused  by  war  rumours  have  now  been  overcome. 

The  usual  seasonal  movement  in  trade,  which  is  definitely  upward  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  compares  favourably  with  the  similar  period  in  the  1934-35 
fiscal  year,  while  the  widespread  and  beneficial  rains  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth at  the  end  of  the  quarter  under  review  have  resulted  in  general  trading 
confidence  and  consequent  increased  sales  in  the  majority  of  commodities. 


PRIMARY  PRODUCTS 

Among  the  main  primary  products,  the  chief  item,  wool,  shows  continued 
strength  at  the  various  auctions,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  average  price  for 
greasy  wool  at  approximately  1,2-Jd.  per  pound  (which  compares  with  9|d.  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year)  is  undoubtedly  the  major  factor  in 
upholding  business  confidence.  During  the  past  four  months  716,000  bales  of 
wool  have  been  sold  in  Australia,  being  256,000  bales  more  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1934. 
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Although  at  the  time  of  writing  overseas  prices  for  wheat  have  shown  a 
sharp  recession,  the  new  harvest  will  be  only  slightly  below  the  volume  for  1934. 
This  is  considered  extremely  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  uncertain  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  quarter. 

In  dairy  products,  conditions  in  the  chief  producing  States  of  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria  have  also  improved  materially  as  a  result  of 
excellent  weather  conditions,  and  similarly  throughout  the  pastoral  area  >a  serious 
drought  situation  has  been  averted  and  an  increase  in  the  production  of  prime 
bullocks,  sheep  and  lambs  is  now  assured. 

EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

A  direct  reflection  of  the  satisfactory  conditions  throughout  Australia  is  the 
improvement  in  the  employment  situation,  recent  reports  indicating  a  reduction 
of  3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  registered  unemployed  between  May  and  August 
last — the  most  recent  figures  available — which  reduces  the  total  figure  to  15*9 
per  cent  as  compared  with  a  maximum  of  30  per  cent  in  June,  1932. 

INDUSTRY 

Industrial  statistics  recently  made  available  confirm  a  definite  shortage  in 
skilled  workers  required  for  the  building,  engineering  and  other  industries. 

Recent  building  statistics,  which  include  the  value  of  permits  issued  in  the 
capital  cities  and  suburbs  in  each  state,  also  show  a  marked  and  sustained 
improvement  in  the  first  half  of  1935  as  compared  to  the  last  half  of  1934,  the 
value  for  the  quarter  ending  June,  1935,  being  (Australian)  £5,389,000  as  com- 
pared to  the  quarter  ending  March,  1935,  with  £4,489,000,  the  quarter  ending 
December,  1934,  with  £3,867,000,  and  the  quarter  ending  September,  1934,  with 
£3,864,000. 

Probably  the  best  barometer  of  trade  improvement  is  contained  in  the 
balance  sheets  of  public  companies.  An  analysis  of  the  balance  sheets  of  184 
public  companies  throughout  Australia  shows  an  increase  in  total  profits  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  of  £4,874,464  as  compared  to  £4,315,837 
for  the  same  period  of  1934,  while  total  losses  for  the  same  period  were  £100,724 
and  £102,329  respectively. 

PUBLIC  LOAN  OFFERINGS 

To  meet  Commonwealth  and  State  expenditures  for  public  works  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  it  was  estimated  in  June  last  that  approximately  £31,000,000 
would  be  required,  but  the  Lack  of  support  afforded  to  the  issue  of  £12,500,000 
offered  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  June,  coupled  with  the  rise  in  interest  rates 
on  gilt-edged  securities,  has  caused  the  Federal  Loan  Council  to  defer  further 
offerings. 

However,  on  November  9  it  was  announced  that-  a  public  loan  of  £7,500,000 
would  be  floated  shortly  and  be  followed  later  in  the  financial  year  by  a  further 
issue,  the  amount  of  which  has  not  been  determined.  The  loan  has  been  under- 
written by  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  and  will  be  issued  at  £99  15s.  and  bears 
,3J  per  cent  interest.  The  term  has  been  fixed  at  14  years,  which  makes  the 
return,  including  redemption,  £3  15s.  5d.  per  cent.  Of  the  proceeds,  £1,000,000 
will  be  applied  to  reduction  of  revenue  deficits  and  the  balance  to  the  financing 
of  public  works. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE 

Imports  of  merchandise  for  the  quarter  (July-September)  were  valued  at 
£20,122,000  stg.,  being  £1,724,000  above  the  total  for  the  similar  period  of 
1934-35,  while  exports  totalled  £15,894,000  stg.,  being  an  increase  of  £2,250,000 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
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Although  the  trade  balance  is  unfavourable  to  the  extent  of  £2,262,000  stg., 
this  shows  an  improvement  to  the  extent  of  £822,000  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1934. 

imports:  increases  and  decreases 

Among  the  chief  items  of  import  which  showed  an  increase  as  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  last  year  were  petroleum  to  the  value  of  £1,070,000 
(+£353,000) ;  machines  and  machinery,  £2,015,000  (+£514,000) ;  metals  and 
manufactures,  £3,608,000  (+£479,000) — this  item  includes  motor  chassis  and 
parts  valued  at  £1,478,000  and  showing  an  increase  of  £258,000) — paper  and 
stationery,  £1,370,000  (+£244,000). 

Two  main  items  only  showed  decreases  during  the  period  under  review,  viz., 
textiles  (not  apparel),  imported  to  the  value  of  £3,592,000  (—£609,000);  and 
yarns  and  fibres,  £606,000  (—£207,000).  The  decrease  in  this  latter  item  was 
expected,  however,  owing  to  the  expansion  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  wool, 
and  silk. 

exports:  increases  and  decreases 

The  chief  export  items  which  showed  an  increase  during  the  period  under 
review,  were  flour  to  the  value  of  £1,128,000  (Aust.)  (+£90,000) ;  hides  and 
skins,  £1,698,000  (+£684);  wool,  £6,003,000  (+£2,321,000);  lead,  £897,000 
(+£295,000) ;  zinc,  £223,000  (+£103,000) ;  and  bullion  and  specie,  £2,954,000 
(+£324,000). 

Among  the  important  decreases  indicated  were:  sugar,  £812,000  (—£243,000) ; 
eggs,  £356,000  (-£83,000);  frozen  mutton  and  lamb,  £347,000  (-£200,000); 
frozen  rabbits  and  hares,  £132,000  (-£195,000);  raisins,  £326,000  (—£94,000). 
The  reduction  in  the  last  item  is  primarily  due  to  the  marked  shortage  of  pro- 
duction during  the  current  year  as  a  result  of  unfavourable  weather  conditions. 
Wheat,  with  a  total  for  the  quarter  of  £2,089,000,  showed  a  decrease  of  £385,000. 
During  this  period,  however,  ruling  prices  of  wheat  were  extremely  low,  and 
considerable  improvement  developed  immediately  after  the  quarter  under  review. 

HEALTHY  TRADING  CONDITIONS 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  despite  the  unfavourable  balance  shown  for 
the  quarter  under  review,  the  figures  for  the  twelve  months  ending  September 
reveal  a  healthy  trading  condition  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  with  total 
imports  amounting  to  £74,529,000  stg.,  as  compared  to  £63,952,000  in  1933-34, 
while  exports  amounted  to  £105,743,000  (Aust.)  as  compared  to  £108,111,000  in 
the  previous  period. 

As  the  sales  of  the  new  wool  clip  did  not  commence  until  the  first  week  of 
September,  and  as  early  prices  disclosed  a  particularly  firm  world  market  for 
wool,  which  constitutes  Australia's  chief  barometer  of  trade,  the  outlook  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  satisfactory  and 
indicative  of  improved  purchasing  power  during  the  coming  months  for  practi- 
cally all  classes  of  the  trading  community. 

MARKET  IN  AUSTRALIA  FOR  IMPORTED  DRESSES 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  November  25, 1935. — The  Australian  market  for  imported  dresses 
and  frocks  has  altered  considerably  within  recent  months  and  an  increasing 
interest  is  being  shown  by  a  limited  section  of  the  buying  public  in  imported 
ready-to-wear  frocks.  The  improved  trading  conditions  which  have  been  enjoyed 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  have  enabled  the  Federal  Government  to  allow  a 
reduction  in  the  import  duties,  which  had  been  at  a  prohibitive  level,  and  also 
increasing  prosperity  has  enabled  the  high-priced  imported  garments  to  be  sold 
more  freely. 
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It  cannot  be  taken,  however,  that  the  Australian  market  has  suddenly  become 
attractive  to  oversea  ladies'  wear  manufacturers,  as  there  are  still  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  developing  trade,  and  every  aspect  of  the  market  must  be  care- 
fully considered  before  any  worthwhile  success  may  be  attainable. 

AUSTRALIAN  MANUFACTURING 

Many  local  manufacturers  producing  ladies'  frocks  are  turning  out  remark- 
able values,  and  even  if  the  tariff  were  to  be  lowered  from  its  present  level,  they 
would  continue  to  secure  a  large  share  of  the  cheaper  trade.  The  material  for 
this  report  has  been  secured  from  the  buying  executives  of  the  large  departmental 
stores  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  as  well  as  from  local  dress  manufacturers, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  local  manufacturer,  protected  as  he  is  by  the  tariff 
and  adverse  exchange,  has  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  oversea  competition  in 
the  cheaper  lines. 

Departmental  store  buyers,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  dress  trade  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Continent,  state  that  the  values 
obtainable  in  Australia  in  cheap  frocks  are  outstanding  and  that  this  end  of  the 
trade  cannot  be  of  interest  to  oversea  firms.  Frocks  retailing  at  19s.  lid., 
equivalent  to  $3.95  Canadian,  are  immensely  popular  and  the  store  offering  the 
best  value  at  this  figure  sells  thousands  of  one  model.  Japanese  materials 
(artificial  silks,  crepes,  and  marocains,  etc.)  are  used  in  these  19s.  lid.  frocks, 
and  the  cost  in  large  quantities  to  the  retailer  is  from  lis.  to  12s.  It  is  estimated 
that  probably  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  dress  trade  is  done  in  lines  ranging  from 
19s.  lid.  and  cheaper. 

IMPORTATIONS 

The  retail  market  for  imported  frocks  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  large  departmental  stores  in  the  leading  centres,  and  it  is  from  these 
outlets  that  any  increase  in  business  for  the  oversea  manufacturers  must  be 
secured.  The  leaning  of  the  buyers  is  towards  smart  American  models  of  almost 
any  material  and  design,  provided  they  are  attractive,  and  Canadian  frock 
exporters  can  prosper  in  this  market  only  if  they  supply  values  equivalent  to 
those  obtainable  in  the  United  States. 

Ready-to-wear  frocks  from  England  and  France  are  not  of  great  import- 
ance, as  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  buyers  that  the  values  do  not  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  procurable  in  the  United  States.  Sportswear  from  England,  and 
expensive  models  from  England  and  France,  are  in  some  demand,  but  the  volume 
is  not  great  and  the  possibilities  of  development  unattractive. 

The  leading  departmental  stores  periodically  send  their  buyers  to  the  United 
States,  and  frequently  they  are  commissioned  to  purchase  for  other  smaller  retail 
organizations  as  well;  several  lines  besides  dresses  are  handled  by  one  buyer. 
These  buyers  usually  plan  on  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  March  or  April, 
and  any  Canadian  frock  manufacturer  hoping  to  sell  his  dresses  in  Australia 
must  make  a  personal  contact  with  the  buyers  and  progress  from  that  point. 

It  would  be  practically  impossible,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  sell  any  quan- 
tity of  dresses  to  a  large  departmental  store  by  correspondence  or  even  through 
an  agent  resident  in  Australia.  The  purchasing  executives  are  not  prepared  to 
rely  on  the  judgment  of  any  one  other  than  their  own  accredited  buyers,  as  a  con- 
signment of  ill-chosen  frocks,  however  good  the  values  may  appear  to  be,  could 
realize  a  very  substantial  loss  to  the  importer  concerned. 

COMPLEMENTARY  SEASONS 

The  Australian  summer  season,  which  begins  about  November,  follows  on 
the  close  of  the  summer  season  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  the  Australian 
buyers  when  going  through  the  United  States  in  April  can  see  the  fresh  spring 
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stocks  ready  to  begin  the  retail  trade,  and  any  purchases  they  may  make  must 
arrive  in  Australia  by  September  1.  The  winter  trade  is  similarly  spaced;  and 
the  winter  season  offers  more  attractive  possibilities  to  importers  in  view  of  the 
increased  use  of  dinner  frocks,  evening  gowns  and  wraps  during  that  period  of 
the  year. 

PRICE  RANGES  AND  LANDING  CHARGES 

Australian  buyers  are  purchasing  frocks  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
ranging  in  price  from  about  $8  to  $35,  and  this  range  includes  sportswear,  after- 
noon dresses,  evening  gowns  and  wraps.  The  duty  and  adverse  exchange  adds  so 
greatly  to  the  landed  cost  of  an  imported  gown  that  only  those  models  possessing 
a  definite  style  appeal  can  be  sold  at  a  sufficiently  high  figure  to  carry  the  duty 
and  landing  charges  and  retail  ultimately  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

On  a  dress  imported  from  the  United  States  costing  there  $20  or  less  f.o.b., 
the  duty,  exchange  and  landing  charges,  etc.,  would  amount  to  approximately 
100  per  cent  plus  a  specific  duty  of  approximately  21  shillings,  depending  on  the 
material  (a  shilling  being  equivalent  to  about  20  cents  Canadian  at  current  rates 
of  exchange).  On  frocks  costing  over  $20,  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  applies, 
and  the  landing  charges  in  that  case  are  about  145  per  cent,  with  some  variation 
in  duty  depending  on  materials  used. 

Frocks  imported  from  England  or  Canada  and  made  of  materials  locally 
manufactured,  f.o.b.  price  $20  or  less,  cost  about  75  per  cent  additional,  plus  about 
12s.  specific  duty;  the  ad  valorem  rate  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  which 
combined  with  landing  charges,  etc.,  amounts  to  about  90  per  cent.  Thus  a  gown 
which  costs  $5.25  in  Montreal  would  cost,  landed  in  Australia,  about  £2  2s.  Aus- 
tralian currency;  these  figures  have  been  taken  from  a  customs  invoice. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

A  schedule  of  the  customs  duties  applicable  to  imported  dresses  and  costumes 
is  set  out  hereunder  and  warrants  the  careful  consideration  of  any  Canadian  dress 
manufacturer  contemplating  the  Australian  market: — 

Item  British 
110  (A)  Apparel,  other  than  knitted,  viz. —  Preferential  General 

(4)  Coats—  (to  Canada)  Tariff 

(a)  Girls',  n.e.i.,  measuring  42  inches  or  less  from  collar 

seam  to  foot  of  coat,  viz. — 

(1)  Cotton,  linen,  or  other  material  n.e.i  each  2s.  6s. 

(2)  Wool  or  containing  wool  each         4s.  6d.  13s. 

(3)  Silk  or  containing  silk  but  not  containing 

wool  .  .  . .  each  3s.  10s. 

(b)  Women's,  n.e.i.,  viz. — 

(1)  Cotton,  linen,  or  other  material  n.e.i  each  4s.  13s. 

(2)  Wool  or  containing  wool  each         6s.  6d.  20s. 

(3)  Silk  or  containing  silk  but  not  containing 

wool  each  5s.  17s. 

(5)  Costumes,  dresses,  or  robes,  but  not  including  dresses  or 

robes  for  infants  in  arms,  or  such  articles  when  not 
exceeding  22  inches  in  length,  viz. — 

(a)  Cotton,  linen,  or  other  material  n.e.i  each  3s.  12s. 

(b)  Wool  or  containing  wool  each         7s.  6d.  25s. 

(c)  Silk  or  containing  silk  but  not  containing  wool. each  6s.  20s. 
And  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates  specified  in 

sub-items  (A)  (4)  and  (5)  ad  val.         20%  50% 

(22%  net)  (55%  net) 

And  for  each  £1  by  which  the  equivalent  in  Aus- 
tralian currency  of  £100  sterling  is  less  than  £125 
at  the  date  of  exportation — 

An  additional  duty  of  ad  val.  .6%  .... 

Or,  as  to  all  the  goods  covered  by  sub-items  (A)  (4) 
and    (5),  the   following  rates  if  same  return  a 

higher  duty,  viz  ad  val.         35%  75% 

(38i%  net)         (81J%  net) 

And  for  each  £1  by  which  the  equivalent  in  Aus- 
tralian currency  of  £100  sterling  is  less  than  £125 
at  the  date  of  exportation — 

An  additional  duty  of  ad  val.  .6%   
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As  10  per  cent  is  added  to  the  invoice  values  before  the  duties  are  computed 
thereon,  the  actual  net  duties  are  shown  in  parentheses.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
primage  duty  of  5  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  schedule  and  10  per 
cent  under  the  general.  The  exchange  adjustment  proposals  are  not  operative 
on  Item  110(A). 

DRESS  MATERIALS 

In  view  of  the  extensive  ready-to-wear  industry  that  has  developed  in  Aus- 
tralia in  the  past  few  years,  it  naturally  follows  that  this  is  an  important  market 
for  dress  materials  of  all  kinds.  Several  prominent  dress  manufacturers  have 
shown  a  keen  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  a  new  source  of  supply 
from  Canada,  and  any  manufacturer  of  dress  materials  above  the  usual  cheap 
trade,  which  is  completely  dominated  by  Japanese  materials,  would  do  well  to 
investigate  this  market. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  specific  regarding  the  materials  in  demand  as  the  frock 
manufacturers  are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  new  materials  and  novel  designs 
and  anything  new  may  be  of  interest.  Certain  Canadian  dress  materials  have 
already  been  offered  on  this  market  with  gratifying  results,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  greater  interest  will  be  taken  by  other  of  our  manufacturers. 

Samples  and  lowest  prices  on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  ocean  port  are  essential  to 
even  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  position,  and  interested  exporters  are 
requested  to  send  full  details  of  their  offerings  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner's office,  Melbourne.  Samples  may  be  forwarded  by  parcel  post  only,,  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  method  of  shipment. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  November  18,  1935. — Wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  Aus- 
tralia since  December  1,  1934,  to  the  week  ending  November  13  totalled 
99,832,397  bushels  as  compared  with  a  total  of  90,751,838  bushels  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year.  The  past  month  has  witnessed  a  decided  change 
in  the  market  and  values  have  declined  by  about  sixpence  per  bushel.  The 
demand  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  fallen  away  almost  entirely,  and  there 
has  been  no  support  from  the  Eastern  markets,  Japan  having  temporarily  filled 
her  requirements. 

The  marked  decline  in  prices  has  proved  a-  great,  disappointment  to  the 
growers,  who  generally  believed  that  the  turn  had  come,  and,  although  the  old 
crop  was  practically  disposed  of,  they  felt  that  the  new  crop  prospects  would 
be  considerably  over  3s.  per  bushel  at  country  sidings,  which  is  a  fairly  satis- 
factory" price.  However,  growers  are  now  receiving  about  2s.  lOd.  per  bushel  at 
country  sidings,  equivalent  to  56  cents  Canadian,  the  f.o.b.  steamer  price  being 
about  3s.  5d.  per  bushel  or  68  cents  Canadian.  There  are  very  small  stocks  of 
old-crop' wheat  left  in  Australia,  and  possibly  two  or  three  cargoes  would  almost 
entirely  clean  out  the  old  wheat. 

)  NEW   CROP  PROSPECTS 

The  new  crop  is  now  being  harvested  and  some  early  shipments  have  been 
received,  at  country  points.'  These  indicate  that  the  quality  of  the  new  crop 
promises  to  be  generally  better  than  was  the  case  last  year,  provided,  of  course, 
that  tlrer  harvest  weather  continues  favourable.  Some  unimportant  quantities 
have  been  -sold  at  ruling  prices  which  are  about  the  same  as  for. the  old  crop, 
but  there  has  been  no  move  to  sell  owing- to  the  disappointing  state  of  the  market 
at  present.  The  estimates  .have  not  changed  to  any  degree  from  those  given 
last  month,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  total  yield  will  approximate  between 
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125,000,000  and  130,000,000  bushels.  About  55,000,000  bushels  are  required  for 
domestic  consumption,  leaving  some  70,000,000  or  75,000,000  available  for 
export. 

FLOUR 

The  export  flour  market  has  been  depressed  in  sympathy  with  the  wheat 
market,  and  although  the  mills  are  fairly  busy  until  the  middle  of  December 
working  on  orders  already  booked,  there  have  been  no  new  developments  in  the 
market.  Moderate  quantities  of  flour  are  committed  for  Dairen  for  November, 
shipment  and  other  export  markets  are  quiet. 

The  chaotic  condition  of  the  monetary  exchanges  in  North  China,  which 
have  prevented  China  from  purchasing  the  supplies  of  wheat  flour  which  she  is 
known  to  require,  has  been  a  depressing  factor  on  the  Australian  market,  and 
sales  to  that  area  may  be  checked  until  China's  exchange  becomes  more  settled. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  markets  for  wheat  and  flour  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  Australian  trade,  as,  failing  them,  practically  the  entire 
export  surplus  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  forced  on  English  markets, 
where  it  meets  direct  and  keen  competition  from  Argentine  wheat. 

Export  quotations  for  flour  have  weakened  to  £7  10s.  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  of  flour  packed  in  49-pound  calico  bags,  equivalent  to  $29.70  Canadian; 
and  £7  5s.  per  ton  packed  in  150-pound  sacks,  equivalent  to  $28.71  Canadian. 
The  price  of  flour  for  local  delivery  is  £8  15s.  per  ton,  taxes  extra. 

Chartering  for  the  new  crop  wheat  is  proceeding  slowly  and  so  far  seventeen 
steamers  have  been  chartered  with  schedule  rates  unchanged. 

GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE 

The  Commonwealth  Government  is  desirous  of  instituting  a  fixed  policy  of 
assistance  for  wheat  growers  which  would  enable  them  to  end  the  practice  which 
for  the  past  four  years  has  necessitated  making  a  last-minute  provision  in  the 
Budget  for  a  wheat  bounty  to  assist  the  growers.  The  Federal  Ministry  has 
proposed  legislation  providing  for  a  home  consumption  price  for  wheat  which, 
if  made  operative,  would  give  the  growers  the  assistance  they  require  and  prob- 
ably obviate  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  flour  tax. 

The  Australian  Agricultural  Council,  following  a  careful  survey,  has  made 
plans  for  the  joint  marketing  of  wheat  by  the  Commonwealth  and  States  by 
which  the  home  consumption  price  of  wheat  would  be  4s.  9d.  per  bushel.  The 
co-operation  of  the  four  leading  wheat-producing  states  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  federal  plan  effective,  and  so  far  only  three 
states,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  have  indicated  their  will- 
ingness to  co-operate. 

South  Australia  and  Western  Australia  have  not  as  yet  made  any  move  to 
co-operate,  and  press  statements  indicate  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  so. 
The  support  of  both  these  states  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  has  publicly  stated  that  if  the  states  do  not  accept  the  federal 
proposal,  they  will  have  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  plight  of  the  growers. 

AVIATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  November  22,  1935. — During  the  past  year  or  so  commercial 
aviation  has  received  considerable  attention  in  New  Zealand,  and  plans  have 
been  made  for  a  comprehensive  series  of  air  services  throughout  the  Dominion. 
Civil  aviation  is  subject  to  appropriate  regulations,  the  administration  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Defence,  while  the  Controller  of  Civil  Aviation 
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is  the  chief  executive  officer.  The  actual  regulations  conform  to  the  Inter- 
national Air  Convention  for  the  regulation  of  aerial  navigation. 

TRANSPORT   CO-ORDINATION  BOARD 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Transport  Licensing  (Commercial  Aircraft  Services) 
Act,  1934,  it  is  necessary  for  any  person  or  organization  proposing  to  operate 
an  aircraft  service  to  secure  a  licence  from  the  Transport  Co-ordination  Board. 
The  Act  referred  to  directs  the  board,  when  considering  applications  for  licences, 
to  have  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  service  is  necessary  or  desir- 
able, the  needs  of  the  district  or  districts  or  country  as  a  whole  in  relation  to 
transport,  and  the  value  of  the  proposed  service  and  the  equipment  for  auxiliary 
defence  in  cast  of  national  or  local  emergency. 

CONDITIONS  OF  LICENCES,  ETC. 

The  Transport  Co-ordination  Board  also  considers,  before  granting  a 
licence,  such  matters  as  the  financial  ability  of  the  applicant,  the  proposed  time- 
tables, fares,  and  charges  for  the  carriage  of  goods  and  passengers,  the  existing 
transport  facilities  of  the  localities  concerned,  and  the  type  of  aircraft  and 
aerodromes  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  proposed  service.  Power 
is  given  to  the  board  to  prescribe  various  terms  and  conditions  such  as  the  class 
of  aircraft  to  be  used,  the  class  and  quantity  or  weight  of  the  goods  to  be  car- 
ried, the  frequency  of  the  service,  the  fares  to  be  charged,  and  the  charges  for 
the  carriage  of  goods. 

AIR  SERVICES  IN  OPERATION 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  regular  air  services  in  operation,  one  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  North  Island  between  Napier  and  Gisborne  and  the  other 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island.  There  are,  in  addition,  certain  com- 
panies and  also  aero  clubs  authorized  to  carry  on  air-taxi  work.  During  forth- 
coming months  there  will  be  several  new  services  inaugurated. 

One  service  between  Wellington,  Blenheim,  and  Nelson  is  expected  to  be 
in  operation  before  Christmas  of  this  year,  while  another  service  will  be  com- 
menced early  in  1936  between  Palmerston  North,  in  the  North  Island,  to 
Dunedin,  in  the  South  Island,  with  calls  at  Blenheim  and  Christchurch.  A  third 
service  between  Auckland  and  Dunedin,  calling  at  various  points,  and  having 
an  air  route  of  nearly  780  miles,  will  be  commenced  about  the  middle  of  1936. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  New  Zealand  will  be  provided  with  fairly 
extensive  air  services  within  a  few  months. 

TYPE  OF  EQUIPMENT 

With  regard  to  the  type  of  equipment  to  be  used,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  physical  features  of  New  Zealand  and  the  routes  to  be  covered  are 
such  as  to  warrant  special  precautions  and  to  provide  every  reasonable  margin 
of  safety.  For  this  reason  the  use  of  planes  with  more  than  one  engine  is 
strongly  favoured. 

The  equipment  to  be  used  on  the  route  across  Cook  Straits  is  to  be  biplanes 
with  two  engines  of  200  h.p.  each.  The  aircraft  to  operate  the  service  between 
Palmerston  North  and  Dunedin  are  biplanes  to  be  equipped  with  four  engines  of 
200  h.p.,  while  monoplanes  of  the  low-wing  type  are  to  be  employed  on  the 
Auckland  to  Dunedin  service.  Single-engined  machines  are  authorized  for  cer- 
tain emergency  work  and  for  air-taxi  services. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Transport  Co-ordination  Board  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Controller  of  Civil  Aviation  on  the  question  of  the  type  of  machines 
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to  be  licensed  as,  other  things  being  equal,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to 
use  aircraft  which  could  be  used  for  defence  or  similar  purposes  should  this  ever 
be  necessary. 

PROJECTED  SERVICES 

A  most  interesting  recent  development  is  the  negotiations  which  have  been 
taking  place  by  an  organization  in  the  United  States  to  establish  a  service  to 
New  Zealand.  The  proposal  is  to  operate  a  regular  service  from  San  Francisco 
to  Auckland,  thus  bringing  New  Zealand  within  three  days  of  the  United  States 
and  three  and  a  half  to  four  days  of  Canada.  Final  arrangements  have  not  been 
announced  yet,  but  the  indications  are  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  service 
being  commenced  not  later  than  the  end  of  1936. 

Steps  are  also  being  taken  to  have  a  regular  service  between  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  Tasman  Sea  has  been  crossed  by  air  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  service  is 
instituted,  thus  linking  New  Zealand  by  air  with  Great  Britain.  Air  mails  are 
now  regularly  despatched  to  and  received  from  London,  the  trans-Tasman  cross- 
ing being  by  boat  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  by  air. 

AERO  CLUBS 

There  are  a  number  of  aero  clubs  established  throughout  New  Zealand, 
the  movement  having  made  considerable  progress  since  1929,  when  the  Govern- 
ment instituted  a  scheme  of  subsidy  in  the  form  of  the  loan  of  light  aircraft 
and  payments  to  clubs  for  pupils  who  qualify  for  flying  licences.  The  aero 
clubs  have  trained  over  400  pilots  to  the  "A"  licence  standard,  which  is  an 
indication  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  during  the  past 
years. 

FACTORS  RETARDING  DEVELOPMENT 

There  have  been  various  factors  which  retarded  the  development  of  air 
services  in  New  Zealand,  the  outstanding  being  the  relatively  scattered  popu- 
lation and  the  distances  between  the  centres  of  population.  However,  the 
developments  which  have  taken  and  are  taking  place  show  that  New  Zealand 
has  become  air-minded  and  will  have  a  series  of  air  services  which  will  compare 
more  than  favourably  with  those  of  most  other  countries. 

A  further  indication  of  the  attention  being  paid  to  air  services  from  over- 
seas countries  is  to  be  found  in  the  Customs  (Aircraft)  Regulations,  1935,  which 
were  issued  on  October  24,  1935,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  "  customs 
aerodromes  "  and  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  by  aircraft  when  arriving  in  or 
departing  from  New  Zealand. 

WHEAT   SITUATION  IN   SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

G.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  bag  equals  200  pounds) 

Johannesburg,  November  12,  1935. — According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Economic  and  Statistical  Bulletin  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  during  recent  years 
the  Government  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  encourage  the  production  of 
wheat  in  the  colony.  Government  Notice  No.  709  of  1928,  as  amended  by 
Government  Notice  No.  657  of  1933,  allows  a  rebate  of  customs  duty  on  wheat 
imported  for  milling  provided  it  is  blended  with  local  wheat  in  such  proportion 
that  the  finished  flour  contains  not  less  than  337\  per  cent  of  flic  produce  of 
the  colony.   The  price  of  wheat  was  stabilized  at  23s.  per  bag  in  1931  and  1932. 
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and  at  22s.  6d.  per  bag  in  subsequent  years.  In  addition,  the  Government 
employs  a  plant-breeding  officer  who  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  developing 
strains  of  wheat  suitable  to  Rhodesian  conditions. 


PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT 

Largely  as  a  result  of  these  measures,  the  acreage  devoted  to  and  produc- 
tion of  wheat  has  increased  tremendously  since  1928.  It  remains  an  unimportant 
summer  crop,  but  has  become  the  most  important  and  widely-grown  winter 
crop  in  the  colony.  During  the  five-year  period  1923-1927,  the  area  devoted 
to  winter  wheat  fluctuated  between  3,268  and  5,202  acres,  and  the  crop  between 
5,471  and  11,763  bags.  The  following  table  shows' the  development  that  has 
taken  place  since  that  period:  — 

Yield 

Area  Crop       per  Acre 

Year  Acres  Bags  Bags 

1928   3,272  6.887  2.1 

1929   4,567  12,901  2.8 

1930    6,911  15,837  2.3 

1931   8.631  19,548    '  2.3 

1932    14,053  42,121  3.0 

1933    16,675  35,475  2.1 

1934    16,401  28,594  1.7 

1935  (estimate)   19,716  44,777  2.3 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  acreage  under  winter  wheat  has  increased  each 
year  since  1928  with  but  one  minor  exception,  reaching  a  culmination  in  the 
1935  estimate  of  19,716  acres.  In  this  year  also,  with  a  fair  yield  per  acre 
expected,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  record  crop  of  approximately 
45,000  bags. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  YIELD 

From  the  above  table  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  average  yield  per  acre 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  is  very  low,  and  that  the  yield  varies  considerably  from 
year  to  year.  There  are  a  number  of  contributory  factors — rust,  locusts,  late 
frosts,  and  lack  of  moisture. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  winter  wheat  is  grown  on  unirrigated  land, 
the  remainder  on  irrigated  land.  The  yield  on  the  latter  is  almost  invariably 
higher  than  on  the  former,  and  over  the  colony  as  a  whole  it  is  often  more 
than  double,  but  there  are  few  large  irrigation  schemes  in  the  colony  and  the 
areas  which  can  bo  irrigated  by  the  average  individual  grower  are  limited.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  1935  the  acreage  of  unirrigated  land  under  winter  wheat 
is  14,600,  and  of  irrigated  land,  5,100. 


CHIEF  VARIETIES 


The  chief  varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  Southern  Rhodesia  in  order  of 
importance  are:  Kenya  Governor,  Karachi,  Early  Gluyas,  Burbank  or  Quality, 
Klein  Koren,  Mentana,  and  Ninety  Day. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  WHEAT 

Southern  Rhodesia  does  not  produce  sufficient  wheat  to  satisfy  the  local 
demand.  Furthermore,  it  produces  mainly  soft  wheat  unsuitable  for  milling 
unless  blended  with  a  hard  variety.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  in  addition  to 
wheat  flour  and  meal,  are  therefore  imported.  There  is  a  fluctuating  export 
trade  in  wheat,  mainly  imported  wheat,  to  neighbouring  territories,  and  a  large 
and  fairly  steady  export  trade  in  locally  manufactured  flour. 

The  following  table  shows  the  external  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and 
meal  during  the  years  1930-1934: — 
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Wheat  Wheat  Flour  and  Meal 

Year                                                     Lbs.  £              Lbs.  £ 

1930                                                   16,680.361  67,382  3.144,872  28,927 

1931                                                   17.401,177  40,736  4.629,544  32,581 

1932                                                   15,392.427  42,834  2,943.110  18.355 

1933                                                   14.378.580  37.222  2,525,493  11,854 

1934                                                   13,996,160  33,734  2,130,581  9,072 

Exports 

Wheat  Wheat  Flour  and  Meal 

Year                                                    Lbs*  f              Lbs.f  £ 

1930                                                       237.047  1,693  3,275,854  40,836 

1931                                                         12.651  71  4.075,478  45,136 

1932                                                         90.519  563  3,268,825  33,745 

1933                                                         74,850  399  2,390,625  24,663 

1934                                                             900  7  2,924,471  28,929 


*  Mainly  re-exports,    f  Mainly  Southern  Rhodesia  produce. 

The  average  wheat  crop  during  the  five-year  period  1930-1934  has  been 
5,689,840  pounds,  and  imports,  including  the  grain  equivalent  of  flour,  19,840,185 
pounds  (15,569,741  pounds  in  grain,  4,270,444  pounds  in  flour).  The  total  supply 
of  wheat  has  averaged  25,530,025  pounds.  Average  exports  have  been  3,270,443 
pounds  (83,193  pounds  in  grain,  3,187,250  pounds  in  flour).  The  average  annual 
consumption  of  wheat  in  Southern  Rhodesia  therefore  is  about  22,260,000  pounds 
and  during  the  past  five  years  the  average  crop  has  supplied  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  colony's  local  requirements.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  imports 
both  in  the  grain  and  in  flour  have  been  decreasing  steadily  during  the  past  four 
years,  and  the  record  estimated  crop  of  1935,  if  successfully  harvested,  will  equal 
40  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  consumption. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA  IN  1934 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  in  Straits  currency:   SSI  equals  57  cents  Canadian  (approximately)  at  present 
exchange.    Quantities  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds  or  piculs — 133i  pounds) 

II 

Imports  by  Commodities 

Merchandise  imports  into  British  Malaya  totalled  in  value  $460,465,000  in 
1934  as  against  $350,251,000  in  1933  and  $376,778,000  in  1932.  Canada's  shares 
for  the  three  years  respectively  were  $2,394,186,  $1,057,995,  and  $918,206. 
Imports  into  British  Malaya  from  Canada  cover  a  fairly  wide  range  of  products, 
but  the  most  important  are  motor  cars  and  parts  and  motor  car  tires  and  tubes. 

Of  the  total  imports  from  Canada  in  1934,  goods  to  the  value  of  $2,144,624 
entered  the  distributing  centre  of  Singapore,  $173,569  into  Penang,  and  $75,314 
into  Port  Swettenham,  the  main  port  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Direct 
imports  into  Malacca,  the  smallest  of  the  Straits  Settlements  ports,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Unfederated  Malay  States  were  negligible. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

There  follows  a  selected  list  of  imports  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters 
with  details  of  the  quantities  and  values  and  brief  comments  concerning  the 
competition: — 

Wheat— British  Malaya's  wheat  imports  are  not  large,  since  there  are  only  a  few  small 
British  Indian  mills  producing  a  rough  flour  suitable  for  making  certain  kinds  of  cakeg  eaten 
by  the  British  Indian  community.    Hard  wheat  is  also  used  by  the  British  Indians  for  mak- 
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ing  a  sort  of  porridge.  Canada  had  never  sold  any  wheat  in  this  market  until  the  present 
year,  when  one  small  trial  shipment  was  made,  on  which  tests  are  at  present  being  con- 
ducted. 

Imports:  1934,  1,013  tons  ($60,132);  1933,  1,376  tons  ($83,927).  Australia  and  British 
India  are  the  main  sources  of  supply. 

Wheat  Flour.— Imports:  1934,  58,022  tons  ($3,463,390)  ;  1933,  46,859  tons  ($3,031,015). 
Main  sources  of  supply  are  Australia,  54,445  tons'  ($3.216,946) ;  British  India,  2,846  tons 
($188,751);  United  States,  441  tons  ($34,036)  ;  Japan,  143  tons  ($7,997);  Canada,  63  tons 
($6,027). 

Australia  regularly  enjoys  over  05  per  cent  of  British  Malaya's  flour  import  trade. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  low  price  of  Australian  flour  as  compared  with  other 
sources  of  supply.  Canadian  flour  prices  during  most  of  the  year  were  approximately  40 
per  cent  higher  than  those  of  Australian. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Cereals. — Imports:  1934.  2,802  tons  ($552,090);  1933,  2,293 
tons  ($485,834).  The  main  source  of  supply  is  China,  2,443  tons  ($356,024),  followed  by  the 
United  States,  195  tons  ($94.973) ;  the  United  Kingdom,  156  tons  ($82,188) ;  (Canada,  6 
tons  valued  at  $3,136). 

Miscellaneous  Feeding  Stuffs  for  Animals. — Imports:  1934,  4.196  tons  ($195,817);  1933, 
3,526  tons  ($166,664).  This  heading  includes  hay,  oats,  barley,  bran,  chaff,  and  other  fodders 
such  as  are  produced  in  Canada.  They  are  required  for  race-horses  and  polo  ponies,  the 
three  or  four  dairy  farms,  and  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep  imported  alive  for  food.  The 
principal  source  of  supply  is  Australia  with  2,016  tons  ($129,878),  followed  by  Netherlands 
India  (Sumatra)  and  the  United  States.    (Canada.  80  tons  at  $6,941.) 

Meat. — British  Malaya's  meat  requirements  are  catered  for  mainly  by  importation  of 
live  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Cattle  are  imported  principally  from  Siam  and  Nether- 
lands India,  goats  from  British  India  and  Siam,  sheep  almost  entirely  from  Australia,  hogs 
from  Siam  and  the  island  of  Bali  in  Netherlands  India,  and  live  poultry  almost  entirely 
from  Siam. 

For  the  European  and  better-class  Chinese  trade  frozen  beef  is  imported  mainly  from 
Australia,  with  a  small  quantity  from  the  Argentine ;  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  principally 
from  Australia;  bacon  and  hams  from  Australia,  Denmark,  and  the  United  Kingdom; 
fresh  pork,  frozen  and  salted,  divided  almost  equally  between  Australia  and  China;  frozen 
poultry  from  Australia  and  China;  and  frozen  game  from  China,  Australia,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  imports  of  live  cattle  from  Australia  and  the  United  States  are  mainly  dairy  cows. 

Tinned  Meats.— Imports:  1034.  162  tons  ($99,370);  1933,  91  tons  ($80,446).  This 
classification  includes  tinned  sausages  and  potted  meats  of  all  kinds  in  tins  or  glasses,  and 
the  main  source  of  supply  was  Argentina,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  China. 
Before  1934  the  United  Kingdom  was  usually  the  largest  source  of  supply.  Imports  of 
pressed  and  dried  beef  from  the  Argentine  were  unusually  large  in  1934. 

Biscuits.— Imports:  1934,  13.167  cwts.  ($671,140);  1933,  9,108  cwts.  ($498,421).  The 
United  Kingdom  regularly  enjoyed  about  one-half  of  this  business,  followed  by  the  Irish 
Free  State,  Hongkong.  Australia,  and  Belgium.  Imports  from  Canada  are  negligible.  The 
high  quality  and  excellent  packing  of  the  various  sweet  biscuits  and  soda  crackers  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  are  well  established. 

Butter.— Imports  of  tinned  butter  in  1934  were  10,020  cwts.  ($419,473)  against  8.570 
cwts.  ($391,934)  in  1933.  Denmark,  Holland,  the  United  States,  and  Australia  were  the 
sources  of  supply. 

Imports  of  frozen  butter  totalled  6,414  cwts.  (S229.395)  against  5,582  cwts.  ($217,976) 
in  1933.  Sources:  Australia  (3,868  cwts.),  New  Zealand  (2,319  cwts.),  the  United'  Kingdom 
and  Denmark. 

Competition  from  Australian  and  New  Zealand  sources  in  both  tinned  and  frozen 
butter  is  extremely  keen.  Almost  every  importer  has  his  butter  packed  under  a  special 
label,  and  there  are  dozens  of  brands  on  the  market.  Prices  are  low  and  the  business 
cannot  be  attractive  either  to  the  producers  or  distributers. 

Cheese.— Imports:  1934,  2,481  cwts.  ($110,170);  1933,  2,501  cwts.  ($117,039).  Sources: 
Australia  (1,107  cwts.),  Holland  (487  cwts.),  United  Kingdom  (280  cwts.),  Switzerland  (212 
cwts.),  Italy  (159  cwts.),  and  Denmark  (144  cwts.).  There  was  also  a  small  sample  ship- 
ment from  Canada. 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa.— Imports :  1934,  751.399  lbs.  ($505,553);  1933.  505,652  lbs.  ($369.- 
937).  The  United  Kingdom  (437,361  lbs.)  was  the  largest  supplier  followed  by  Belgium 
(123,183  lbs.),  Holland  (122,647  lbs.),  Japan  (26,548  lbs.  compared  with  4,811  lbs.  in  1933), 
the  United  States,  Switzerland,  and  Australia.  (Canada,  1,366  lbs.)  Imports  from  all  sources 
increased  over  1933.  The  qualities  imported  from  Belgium  and  Japan  cater  for  the  low- 
priced  trade. 
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Miscellaneous  Confectionery.— -Imports:  1931  869,441  lbs.  ($272,382);  1933,  404,707  lbs. 
($168  744)  Principal  sources  with  respective  figures  for  the  two  years  were:  United  King- 
dom (321,892  and  189,151  lbs.),  China  (132,014  and  28,048  lbs.),  Japan  (126,948  and  42,298 
lbs),  Hongkong  (82,122  and  41,880  lbs.),  United  States  (67,861  and  21,502  lbs.),  Australia 
(37,965  and  24,853  lbs.),  Holland  (25,679  and  27,192  lbs.),  Russia  (25,329  and  12,748  lbs.). 
(Canada,  1,257  and  145  lbs.) 

Imports  under  this  heading  more  than  doubled  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  quan- 
tities from  most  sources  increased  proportionately.  As  in  the  case  of  chocolates  and  cocoa, 
the  goods  from  China,  Japan,  and  Hongkong  supplied  the  native  lower-class  Chinese  trade. 

Dried  Salt  Fish.— Imports:  1934,  53,429  tons  ($7,802,599) ;  1933  .  46,516  tons  ($6,485,958). 
The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  Siam,  French  Indo-China,  and  the  islands  of  Netherlands 
India. 

British  Malaya  is  able  to  supply  her  own  requirements  under  this  heading,  but  Singapore 
is  an  important  entrepot  port  where  the  cured  fish  of  the  surrounding  countries  is  collected 
and  redistributed.   Thus  exports  as  a  rule  almost  equal  imports. 

Fresh  Fish.— Imports:  1934,  2,132  tons  ($651,281);  1933,  1,835  tons  ($554,721).  Netheiv 
lands  India  (Sumatra.)  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  and  smaller  quantities  are  imported 
from  Siam  and  other  surrounding  countries.  Frozen  fish  is  included  under  this  heading, 
and  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  81  tons  as  compared  with  20  tons  in  1933,  and 
from  Canada  11  tons  as  compared  with  1  ton.  There  is  a  fair  demand  from  the  high-class 
trade  for  Canadian  frozen  salmon,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  imports  from  Canada  showed 
a  large  increase  in  1934. 

Canned  Sardines.— -Imports:  19'34,  3,580  tons  ($629,663);  1933,  1,489  tons  ($298,177). 
Imports  under  this  heading  in  1934  were  almost  entirely  from  Japan — 3,329  tons  as  compared 
with  1.212  tons.    Imports  from  the  United  States  were  156  as  compared  with  966  tons  in 

1932.  Canada  was  credited  with  14  tons  (5  tons  in  1933),  Portugal  with  15  tons  (15  tons), 
Russia  with  47  tons  (89  tons) ,  and  Norway  with  12  tons  (13  tons). 

Canned  Salmon.— Imports :  1934,  60  tons  ($33,192);  1933.  34  tons  ($19,557).  It  will 
be  noted  that  imports  under  this  heading  almost  doubled  in  1934.  Canada  holds  first  place 
with  16  tons  (17  in  19'33),  followed  by  the  United  States  with  15  tons  (8  tons),  Alaska  with 
14  tons  (5  tons),  and  Japan  with  12  tons  (1  ton). 

Canned  Fish,  Other  Sorts.— Imports :  1934,  664  tons  ($291,342);  19'33,  316  tons  ($157,- 
842) .  Japan  has  chiefly  benefited  from  the  large  increase  under  this  heading — 279  tons  com- 
pared with  122  tons  in  1933.  Mexico  is  the  next  largest  source  of  supply  with  205  tons  and 
86  tons  in  the  respective  years.    (Imports  from  Canada  were  1  ton  compared  with  2  tons  in 

1933.  ) 

Fresh  Fruits.— Imports :  1934,  13,224  tons  ($2,014,897);  1933,  8,987  tons  ($1,448,529). 
Main  sources  with  quantities  for  the  two  years  were:  China,  5.843  and  4,793  tons;  Nether- 
lands India,  2,075  and  1,278  tons;  Japan,  1,590  and  143  tons;  United  States,  1,452  and  901 
tons;  Australia,  1,409  and  1,083  tons;  Canada,  77  and  66  tons. 

This  heading  covers  all  classes  of  fresh  fruits,,  including  tropical.  It  is  estimated  that 
imports  of  boxed  apples  during  the  Canadian  shipping  season  (September-January  inclusive) 
would  be  25.000  cases,  of  which  4,000  cases  were  Canadian  and  the  balance  from  the  United 
States.  Canadian  apples  are  well  known,  and  are  at  a  small  premium.  Inadequate  shipping 
facilities  from  the  West  Coast  of  Canada  to  Singapore  make  it  impossible  to  get  British 
Columbia  apples  into  this  market  in  larger  quantities. 

Dried  and  Preserved  Fruits.— Imports;:  19*34,  11,509  tons  ($1,592,803);  1933,  6,195  tons 
($1,079,010).  Imports  consist  mainly  of  cheap  supplies  for  the  native  and  lower-class 
Chinese  trade.  Main  sources  are  China  and  other  Asiatic  countries.  There  is  a  relatively 
small  importation  of  better-class  dried  fruits  from  the  United  States  and  Australia. 

Canned  Fruits,  Miscellaneous— -Imports:  1934,  1,116  tons  ($289,598);  1933,  864  tons 
($240,290) .  The  largest  source  of  supply  is  China  with  853  tons  as*  compared  with  607  tons 
in  1933.  Other  contributors  are  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom.  Australia,  and 
Japan.    (Canada  was  credited  with  3  tons  in  each  of  the  years  1933  and  1934.) 

Hops—  Imports:  1934,  21  tons  ($46,962);  1933,  11  tons  ($21,150).  The  main  source 
of  supply  is  Czechoslovakia,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom.  A  small  sample  quantity 
was  imported  from  Canada  in  1934. 

Malt.— Imports:  1934,  552  tons  ($83,889');  1933,  283  tons  ($51,213).  Czechoslovakia 
was  the  main  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Australia. 

There  is  a  growing  importation  under  the  two  headings  above  for  the  supply  of  the  two 
breweries  in  Singapore,  which  commenced  operations  at  the  end  of  1931. 

Jams  and  Jellies.— -Imports:  1934,  199  tons  ($95,647);  1933,  156  tons  ($79,759).  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  source  of  supply  with  127  tons  as  compared  with  102 
tons  in  1933,  followed  by  Australia  with  64  tons  as  compared  with  49  tons.  (Canada  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  statistics  with  3  tons  valued  at  $1,189.) 
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Canned  Milk. — Large  quantities  of  canned  milk  of  all  kinds  are  imported  into  British 
Malaya,  and  the  following  are  the  headings  under  which  they  are  listed  in  statistics  in 
order  of  their  importance: — 

(a)  Condensed,  Sweetened.— Imports:  1934.  1,023,566  cases  ($6,537,383);  1933,  803,517 
cases  ($5 .497,436) .  Sources  in  the  order  of  their  importance  with  quantities  for  the  two 
years  respectively  were:  United  Kingdom,  298,249  and  201,772  cases;  Holland,  295,417  and 
195,551;  Australia,  224,668  and  238,121;  Japan,  82.884  and  32.501;  Denmark,  44,764  and 
58,184;  New  Zealand,  43,381  and  18,323;  Switzerland,  20,481  and  37,450;  and  Canada,  645 
and  14  cases. 

Competition  for  first  place  in  this  trade  is  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and 
Holland.  While  imports  from  Japan  are  still  small,  her  share  is  increasing.  Business  in 
this  most  important  class  of  imported  canned  milk  is,  as  in  the  case  of  other  classes,  con- 
trolled by  the  large  international  milk  interests  who  draw  from  their  various  factories 
located  in  the  main  producing  countries  according  to  their  production  costs  at  any  one  time. 

Since  there  is  a  preferential  tariff  in  the  Federated  and  Unfederated  Malay  States  for 
milk  of  British  origin,  Empire  sources  are  naturally  favoured.  Milk  from  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  Switzerland  is  mainly  for  consumption  in  the  Straits  Settlements  where  there  are 
no  import  duties  on  milk. 

(b)  Evaporated.— Imports:  1934,  59,814  cases  ($388,239);  1933,  51,137  cases  ($366,136). 
Main  sources  with  quantities  for  the  two  years  respectively:  Holland.  16,249  and  21,575 
cases;  United  States.  13,710  and  14,512  cases;  United  Kingdom,  10,227  and  1,131  cases; 
Canada,  9,635  and  7,001  oases.    New  Zealand  and  Denmark  are  other  contributors. 

(c)  Powdered  or  Otherwise  Preserved.— Imports:  1934,  465.869  lbs.  ($326,767) ;  1933. 
379,434  lbs.  ($267,672).  Main  sources  with  quantities  for  the  two  years  respectively:  United 
Kingdom,  217,300  and  151,473  lbs.;  New  Zealand,  97.612  and  104^210  lbs.;  Australia,  97,440 
and  83,744  lbs.;  Canada,  35.548  and  27,177  lbs.;  and  United  States,  11,110  and  2,716  lbs. 
Canada's  share  under  this  heading  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

(d)  Sterilized  Natural.— Imports :  1934.  24,435  cases  ($146,367);  1933,  32,919  oases 
($199,849).  Norway  and  Switzerland  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  (Imports  from  Canada 
were  50  cases  at  $328  in  1934  as  against  153  cases  at  $1,252  in  1933.) 

(e)  Condensed,  Unsweetened—  Imports:  1934,  7,902  cases  ($53,865);  19'33,  8,125  cases 
($59,554).  Imports  under  this  heading  are  steadily  declining;  the  main  source  is  the  United 
Kingdom  with  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Thick  Cream.— Imports:  1954,  5.896  cases  ($40,844);  1933,  2.256  oases  ($17,204) 
Sources:  United  Kingdom  (65  per  cent),  Denmark  (20  per  cent),  and  the  Irish  Free  State 
(12  per  cent) . 

Pickles.— Imports:  1934,  1,683,096  lbs.  (S139.947) ;  1933,  893,429  lbs.  ($87,667).  Most 
of  these  imports  are  for  the  large  Chinese  population;  China,  Japan,  and  Hongkong  are 
the  main  sources  of  supply.  The  main  source  of  supply  of  pickles  for  the  European  trade 
is  the  United  Kingdom,  followed  by  the  United  States.  (Canada  was  credited  with  3.338 
pounds  as  compared  with  1,884  in  1933.) 

Refined  Table  Salt.— Imports:  1934.  87,078  lbs.  ($13,313);  1933.  83.475  lbs.  ($12,545). 
The  United  Kingdom  is  the  source  of  supply  for  practically  all  the  imports  under  this  head- 
ing. 

Coarse  Salt.— Imports:  1934,  55,283  tons  ($456,007);  1933,  52.59*5  tons  ($408,400).  Siam 
and  Egypt  are  the  main  sources  with  75  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  of  the  total  respectively. 

Sauces.— Imports:  1934,  278,383  gallons  ($210,500);  1933,  185,364  gallons  ($154,761). 
The  bulk  of  the  demand  is  from  the  Chinese  population,  and  China  is  the  source  of  supply 
for  over  80  per  cent  of  the  above  totals.  For  the  European  trade  Canada  has  become  the 
main  supplier  with  imports  amounting  to  5,233  and  5.308  gallons  in  1934  and  1933  respec- 
tively.  Other  sources  are  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Canned  Vegetables.— Imports:  1934,  1,542  tons  ($386,380);  1933,  1,115  tons  ($310,023). 
China  is  much  the  largest  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Hongkong,  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Canada  was  credited  with  12  tons  as  compared  with  23 
tons  in  1933.) 

Potatoes.— Imports:  1934,  13.361  tons  ($513,233);  1933,  8.408  tons  ($435,608).  Japan 
became  the  leading  source  of  supply  in  1933.  and  in  1934  her  share — 10,558  tons — amounted 
to  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  total.  Netherlands  India  and  China  are  the  other  chief 
contributors.  (Canada  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for  high-quality  potatoes — 104  tons  as 
compared  with  132  tons  in  1933.) 

Gin.— Imports:  1934,  28,944  gallons  ($152,893) ;  1933.  29.098  gallons  ($152,264) .  United 
Kingdom  gins  are  the  most  popular,  followed  by  those  of  Holland.  Imports  from  these  two 
sources  in  the  two  years  respectivey  were  22.868  and  23,214  gallons  and  5,706  and  5,844 
gallons. 
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Whisky.— Imports:  1934,  113,902  gallons  ($1,091,614);  1933,  101.201  gallon®  ($992,701). 
The  United  Kingdom  is  again  the  main  source  of  supply  with  113,554  and  100,767  gallons, 
followed  by  Canada  with  200  and  220  gallons  respectively,  and  Japan  with  108  and  210 
gallons.    Imports  from  the  Irish  Free  State  are  negligible. 

Cigarettes.— Imports:  1934.  8,981,697  lbs.  ($13,388,863);  1933,  6,684,295  lbs.  ($10,737,217). 
The  United  Kingdom  is  the  source  of  supply  for  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  imported 
cigarettes,  and  for  the  cheaper  trade  Hongkong,  China,  and  the  Philippines  compete.  There 
might  be  an  opening  in  this  market  for  Canadian  Virginia  cigarettes  provided  a  high 
standard  of  packing  were  achieved  and  extremely  low  prices  offered. 

Wood  and  Timber. — British  Malaya's  imports  under  this  heading  are  not  large  since  her 
own  forest  reserves  are  almost  ample  for  her  requirements.  Imported  woods  might  be  able 
to  compete  in  price,  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  a  natural  immunity  to 
the  attacks  of  white  ants.  The  following  headings  of  imports  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters  (quantities  in  tons  of  50  cubic  feet)  : — 

(a)  Saw-logs.— Imports:  19*34,  85,625  tons  ($1,043,868);  1933,  65.064  tons  ($719,726). 
Sumatra  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  and  small  quantities  are  imported  from  British  North 
Borneo.    (Canada  is  credited  with  imports  of  58  tons  valued  at  $3,071.) 

(b)  Sawn  Timber  (Large  Dimensions  and  excluding  Teak). — Imports1:  1934,  296  tons 
($16,979');  1933,  69  tons  ($3,587).    The  main  source  of  supply  is  Australia. 

(c)  Sawn  Timber  (Small  Dimensions  and  excluding  Teak). — Imports:  1934,  1,229  tons 
($48,517)  ;  1933,  850  tons  ($25,555).  The  main  source  of  supply  is  Siam,  followed  by  North 
Borneo. 

(d)  Timber,  Other  Sorts.— Imports:  1934,  1.398  tons  ($33,557);  1933,  1,465  tons  ($29,- 
860) .  The  main  sources  are  Netherlands  India  and  Borneo.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  under  this  heading  were  19  tons  in  19'34  and  283  tons  in  1933,  and  consisted  mainly 
of  ships'  spar  timbers.  There  was  a  small  importation  of  10  tons  of  sleepers  from  North 
Borneo,  but  for  the  most  part  British  Malaya  is  able  to  satisfy  her  own  requirements  under 
this  heading. 

Coal  Tar.— Imports:  1934,  1.928  tons  ($90,211);  1933,  1,763  tons  ($92,363).  This 
material  is  used  principally  in  the  making  of  disinfectants. 

Cement.— Imports:  1934,  117.676  tons  ($1,585,045)  ;  1933,  117,804  tons  ($1,985,838). 
Japan  has  become  the  largest  source  of  supply,  but  there  is  still  a  demand  for  cement  of 
British  origin  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  preferential  tariffs  in-  the  Federated  and 
Unfederated  Malav  States  and  for  the  supply  of  government  contracts.  Sources:  Japan. 
61,706  tons  (39,595  in  1933);  United  Kingdom,  28,650  tons  51,699);  and  Hongkong,  21,554 
tons  (10,929). 

Boxes  and  Trunks  of  Sheet  Iron  and  Steel. — Imports:  1934.  19,552  pieces  .($25,399)  ; 
1933,  5,430  pieces  ($14,548).  Japan  appeared  in  the  statistics  for  the  first  time  in  1933,  and 
in  1934  she  enjoyed  about  80  per  cent  of  the  business.  The  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  and 
the  United  States  are  the  other  sources  of  supply. 

Hollow-ware  (Cooking  and  Household  Utensils). — Imports:  1934,  4,415  tons  ($1,286.- 
265);  1933,  2,681  tons  ($885,334).  Sources:  Japan.  3,259  tons  (1.575  in  1933);  China,  464 
tons  (421);  Belgium,  254  tons  (186);  United  Kingdom,  194  tons  (209). 

Nails  and  Tacks.— Imports:  1934,  873  tons  ($152,641)  ;  19'33.  468  tons  ($93,355).  Sources: 
Belgium,  337  tons  (100  in  1933)  ;  United  Kingdom.  228  tons  (250)  ;  Germany,  166  tons  (69)  ; 
Japan,  66  tons  (10)  ;  Holland,  38  tons  (23);  and  Canada,  23  tons  (7). 

Tubes,  Pipes,  and  Fittings  oj  Cast  Iron.— Imports :  1934,  5,138  tons  ($351,460);  1933, 
1.934  tons  ($133,671).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  2,860  tons  (835  in  19'33) ;  Japan,  1,132 
tons  (787);  British  Indian,  1,058  tons  (311). 

Tubes.  Pipes,  and  Fittings  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel. — Imports:  1934,  3,555  tons  ($554.- 
677);  1933,  1.672  tons  ($305,179).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  3,093  tons  (1,624  in  1933); 
Germany,  118  tons  (5). 

Wire  Fencing.— Imports:  1934.  479  tons  ^$47,635);  19'33,  453  tons  ($57,121).  Sources: 
Japan,  317  tons  (38  in  1933)  ;  Germany,  54  tons  (62)  ;  United  Kingdom,  24  tons  (134) ; 
France,  23  tons  (8);  Holland,  20  tons  (9);  Belgium,  17  tons  (86). 

Wire  Netting.— Imports:  1934,  556  tons  ($137,559);  1933,  348  tons  ($84,670).  Sources: 
Germany,  435  tons  (328  in  1933)  ;  United  Kingdom,  62  tons  (2)  ;  Japan.  54  tons  (9). 

A  luminiumwarc.— Imports:  1934.  289  tons  ($326,875);  1933,  186  tons  (S214.889). 
Sources:  United  Kingdom,  117  tons  (69  in  19'33) ;  Japan.  68  tons  (18);  Germany,  33  tons 
(27);  Switzerland,  19  tons  (26);  Burma,  14  tons  14).  (Canada  was  the  source  of  supply 
for  a  negligible  quantity.) 

Pig  Lead.— Imports :  1934.  178  tons  ($18,994);  1933,  181  tons  (S21,726).  Sources: 
Burma,  105  tons  (88  in  1933);  United  Kingdom,  61  tons  (78);  British  India,  11  tens  flfi 
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Safety  Razor  Outfits  (Complete).— Imports:  1934,  759  doz.  ($7,332);  1933,  1,610  doz. 
($11,423).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  587  doz.  (1,305  in  1933);  United  States,  125  doz. 
(28) ;  Japan,  40  doz.  (25). 

Safety  Razor  Holders.— -Imports:  1934,  3,542  doz.  ($5,550);  1933,  2,192  doz.  ($3,664). 
Japan  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  (2,682  doz.  as  compared  with  1,327  doz.  in  19'33),  fol- 
lowed by  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Safety  Razor  Blades  (Quantities  in  1,000  Pieces).— Imports :  1934,  1,516  ($23,262);  1933, 
1,414  ($39,006).  Principal  sources  were  Germany,  1,033  (915  in  1933);  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  360  (385).  (Canada  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  1934  statistics  with  63,000 
blades  valued  at  $824.) 

Axes,  Hatchets,  and  Adzes.— Imports :  1934,  71,771  pieces  ($51,917);  1933,  37,187  pieces 
($27,674).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  28,892  (18.556  in  1933);  United  States,  15,462  (7,248); 
China,  14,218  (6,198);   Germany,  9,294  (3.276);   Sweden,  3,600  (1,200). 

Electric  Hand  Flashlamps.— -Imports:  1034.  562,035  pieces  ($246,901);  1933,  230.127 
pieces  ($109,148).  Sources:  Hongkong,  292,352  (84.167  in  1933);  China,  180,016  (72,041); 
United  States,  44,759  (15,919);  Japan,  43,755  (51.273). 

Batteries  for  Hand  Flashlamps.— -Imports:  1934,  10.310,001  pieces  ($589,601);  1933, 
7,385,350  pieces  ($484,210).  Sources:  United  States,  7,505,179  (4,546,932  in  1933);  Hong- 
kong. 1,722,356  (1,343,600);  China,  766,968  (1,218:644);  Japan,  748,486  (164,395). 

Electric  Batteries.— Imports:  19'34.  55,106  pieces  ($239,068);  1933,  24,364  pieces  ($165,- 
019).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  35,637  (17,696  in  1933);  Canada.  8,738  (255);  United 
States,  7,733  (3,611);  Japan,  1,452  (524);  Denmark,  1,227  (2.201).  Canada's  share  increased 
remarkably  in  1934,  and  the  position  during  the  present  year  is  being  maintained.  There 
is  severe  price  competition  from  Japan. 

Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus.— Imports:  1934,  $738,435;  1933.  $433,648.  Sources: 
United  Kingdom,  $443,765  ($314,345  in  1933) ;  United  States,  $249,957  ($83,687) ;  Germany. 
$18,967  ($13,897);  Japan,  $9,453  ($7,058);  Canada,  $3,614  ($1,592).  In  supplying  electrical 
goods  for  this  tropical  market  care  must  be  taken  to  insulate  against  the  effects  of  humidity 
and  insects,  and  all  plated  goods  must  be  extra-heavily  coated  to  withstand  rust. 

Boots  and  Shoes  (Leather).— Imports:  1934.  17,420  doz.  pairs  ($363,051);  1033,  11.270 
doz.  pairs  ($253,356).  Sources':  Czechoslovakia,  7,589  doz.  pairs  (5,451  in  19'33)  ;  Japan, 
4.876  doz.  pairs  (2,015);  United  Kingdom,  2,647  doz.  pairs  (2.395). 

Hosiery.— Imports:  1934,  166,995  doz.  pairs  ($318,271);  1933,  145.161  doz.  pairs  ($281,- 
947).  Sources:  Japan,  73,634  doz.  pairs  (38.516  in  1933);  China.  62,301  doz.  pairs  (73.511); 
Hongkong,  16,665  doz.  pairs  (19,819);  United  Kingdom,  8.869  doz.  pairs  (8,501);  United 
States,  4.526  doz.  pairs  (4,451).  The  above  heading  includes  hosiery  of  silk,  cotton,  wool, 
and  other  materials.  Imports  from  the  United  States  are  mainly  quality  silk  hosiery.  The 
1935  figures  will  show  a  small  quantity  from  Canada. 

Artificial  Silk  Underwear.— Imports:  1934,  2.266  doz.  ($26,863);  19(33.  2.506  doz.  ($19- 
545).  Sources:  United  States,  782  doz.  (458  in  1933);  United  Kingdom,  666  doz.  (500); 
Japan,  606  doz.  (1,414);  China.  103  doz.  (58).  (Canada  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1934 
statistics  with  40  doz.  valued  at  $276.) 

Cotton  Underwear.— -Imports:  1934,  757,644  doz.  ($2,042,125);  1933.  569.240  doz.  ($1,540.- 
786).  Japan  (436.175  doz.  in  1934  as  compared  with  222,109  doz.  in  1933),  Hongkong,  and 
China  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Carbide.— Imports:  1934,  1,600  tons  ($111,870);  1933,  1,506  tons  ($108,632).  Sources: 
Japan,  1,413  tons  (1,290  tons  in  1933)  ;  Italy,  86  tons  (60)  ;  Austria,  63  tons  (88);  Canada, 
4  tons  (3). 

Proprietary  Medicines.— Imports:  1934,  $1,829,905;  1933.  $1,520,713.  The  principal 
demand  is  from  the  Chinese  population.  The  United  Kingdom,  China,  and  Germany  are 
the  principal  sources  of  supply.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $194,686  as 
compared  with  $164,648  in  1933.    (Canada  was  credited  to  the  value  of  $433  in  1934.) 

Paints  and  Enamels  (Ready-mixed).— Imports:  1934,  21,908  cwte.  ($637,235);  1933. 
13,625  cwts.  ($443,338).  Sources:  United  Kingdom.  15,561  cwts.  (9,697  cwts.  in  1933);  Japan. 
2.464  cwts.  (1,015);  United  States,  2,014  cwts.  (827);  China,  1,175  cwts.  (1.548);  Canada. 
35  cwts.  (36). 

Dressed  Leather.— Imports:  1934  .  2,662  cwts.  ($423,535);  1933,  1.854  cwts.  ($349,438). 
Sources:  Siam,  961  cwts.  (478  cwts.  in  1933);  Australia,  605  cwts.  (542);  United  8 
462  cwts.  (470);  Java,  323  cwts.  (200);  Germany,  129  cwts  (84);  Canada.  10  cwts.  (1). 
The  Siamese  tanneries  have  made  great  progress1  in  this  market  during  the  last  two  years. 
All  grades  of  leather  are  being  offered,  but  competition  is  particularly  keen  in  patent  and 
upper  leathers. 

Blotting  Papers.— Imports:   1934,  1,095  cwts.  ($20,961);   1933.  692  cwts.  ($16,405).  The 

United  Kingdom  and  Germany  are  the  sources  of  supply. 
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Packing  and  Wrapping  Papers.— Imports :  1934,  2,805  cwts.  ($528,511);  1333,  2,088  cwts. 
($388,975).  Sources:  China,  1,500  cwts.  (1,338  cwts.  in  1033) ;  Sweden,  512  cwts.  (316); 
Norway,  296  cwts.  (144)  ;  United  Kingdom,  78  cwts.  (70);  Canada,  6  cwts.  (9). 

Printing  Paper.— Imports :  1934,  5,345  tons  ($732,918);  1933,  4,228  tons  ($585,197). 
Sources:  Sweden,  1,244  tons  (1,024  tons  in  1933);  Canada,  766  tons  (162);  Japan,  694  tons 
(556) ;  United  Kingdom,  676  tons  (643) ;  Finland,  676  tons  (365) ;  Norway,  495  tons  (786) . 
It  will  be  noted  that  Canada  has  assumed  second  place  in  the  imports  under  this-  heading, 
which  includes  all  classes  of  printing  paper.  Imports  from  Canada  consist  mainly  of  news- 
print and  bond  papers.  Since  there  are  preferential  tariffs  in  the  Federated  and  Unfederated 
Malay  States,  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  expansion  for  Canadian  exporters  of  news- 
print. 

Cardboard.— Imports:  1934,  36,086  cwts.  ($205,657);  1933,  23,629  cwts.  ($118,320). 
Sources:  Germany,  17,39'0  cwts.  (4.592  cwts.  in  1933);  Japan,  7,537  cwts.  (2,760);  China, 
5.525  cwts.  (4.806);  United  Kingdom,  1,531  cwts.  (1,232);  Holland,  1,062  cwts.  (793); 
United  States,  780  cwts.  (7,534);  Canada,  619  cwts.  (5). 

Envelopes.— Imports :  1934,  4.750  cwts.  ($132,752) ;  1933,  3,480  cwts.  ($104,887).  Sources: 
United  Kingdom,  2,112  cwts.  (1,773  cwts.  in  1933);  Hongkong,  1,845  cwts.  (1,260);  Germany, 
242  cwts.  (145).    (Canada  is  credited  with  small  imports.) 

Writing  Paper.— Imports :  1934,  21,555  cwts.  ($309,306);  1933,  11,308  cwts.  ($184,466). 
Sources:  United  Kingdom,  6,710  cwts.  (4,268  cwts,  in  1933);  Norway,  5,421  cwts.  (2,253); 
China,  2.986  cwts.  (1,867) ;  Finland,  1,839  cwts.  (470) ;  Austria,  1,822  cwts.  (234)  ;  Canada, 
43  cwts.  (84). 

Other  Manufactures  of  Paper.— -Imports:  1934,  25,260  cwts.  ($1,035,335);  1933,  25,346 
cwts.  ($985,766).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  10,777  cwts.  (8,666  cwts.  in  1933);  China,  3,352 
cwts.  (5,967);  Austria,  1,879  cwts.  (1,275);  Japan,  1.596  cwts.  (961);  Canada,  418  cwts. 
(110). 

Motor  Cars,  Passenger.— Imports:  1934,  3,772  units  ($4,681,855);  1933,  1,519  units 
($1,865,205).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  2,701  units  (1.158  m  1933);  Canada,  482  (193); 
Italy,  249  (45);  United  States,  170  (33).  In  view  of  the  20-per-cent  preference  on  first 
registration,  British  cars  dominate  the  British  Malayan  motor  car  market. 

Trucks.— Imparts:  1934,  1.304  units  ($1,560,854);  1933,  267  units  ($285,126).  Sources: 
United  Kingdom,  558  (133);  Canada,  547  (121);  United  States,  160  (8). 

Motor  Car  Parts  and  Accessories.— Imports:  1934,  $1,576,823;  1933,  $897,004.  Sources: 
United  States,  $662,527  ($290,299  in  1933) ;  United  Kingdom,  $330,364  ($231,335)  ;  Canada, 
$309,341  ($175,828);  Japan,  $129,682  ($54,090). 

Tires  for  Cars  and  Trucks.— Imports:  1934,  136,907  pieces  ($1,736,470);  1933,.  81,302 
pieces  ($1,289,253).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  62.887  pieces  (47,690  in  1933);  Canada, 
46,596  pieces  (15.254);  Japan,  12,808  pieces  (3,260);  United  States,  11,366  pieces  (4,564). 

Tires  for  Motor  Cycles.— Imports :  1934,  2,561  pieces  ($9,104);  1933,  1,547  pieces 
($7,258).  The  United  Kingdom,  Canada  (717  pieces  as  compared  with  147  pieces  in  1933), 
and  France  are  the  suppliers. 

Tires  for  Bicycles.— Imports:  1934,  1,167,682  pieces  ($523,545);  1933,  548,303  pieces 
($261,742).  Japan,  with  938,046  pieces  as  compared  with  469,087  in  1933,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  20,115  pieces,  as  compared  with  775,346  pieces,  are  the  chief  sources  of 
supply. 

Inner  Tubes  for  Cars  and  Trucks.— Imports :  1934,  90,688  pieces  ($144,160);  19'33,  36,815 
pieces  ($76,406).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  69,983  pieces  (29,355  in  1933);  Canada,  11,173 
pieces  (3,972) ;  United  States,  4,584  pieces  (917) ;  France,,  2,441  pieces  (284) ;  Japan,  1,780 
pieces  (1,748). 

Inner  Tubes  for  Motor  Cycles.— Imports:  1934,  4.304  pieces  ($4,139);  1933,  2,718  pieces 
($2,474).  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  (Canada,  360  pieces  in  19'34 
as  compared  with  234  in  1933.) 

Inner  Tubes  for  Bicycles.— Imports:  1934,  1,119',114  pieces  ($157,277)  ;  1933,  566,664 
pieces  ($71,373).  Japan  is  now  the  main  source  of  supply  for  bicycle  tires.  The  only  other 
important  source  is  the  United  Kingdom  with  42,931  pieces  in  1934  as  compared  with  17,092 
pieces  in  1933. 

Rubber-soled  Shoes.— Imports :  1934,  273,354  doz.  pairs  ($825,481);  1933,  132,517  doz. 
pairs  ($422,081).  Sources:  Japan,,  236,580  doz.  pairs  (109.898  in  1933);  Hongkong,  33,895 
doz.  pairs  (17,281) ;  Czechoslovakia,  1,767  doz.  pairs  (2,256) ;  British  India,  231  doz.  pairs 
(333);  United  Kingdom,  182  doz.  pairs  (241)  ;  and  Canada,  30  doz.  pairs  (5). 

Rubber  Soles  and  Heels.— Imports :  1934.  4,404  doz.  ($3,501);  1933,  4,580  doz.  ($18,945). 
The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,,  and  Canada  (047  dozen  as  compared  with  400  in 
1933)  were  the  suppliers. 
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Miscellaneous  Manufactures  of  Rubber—  Imports :  1934,  $189,610;  1933,  $115,410. 
Sources:  United  Kingdom,  $84,013  ($61,104  in  1933);  Japan.  $42,384  ($14,478);  Germany, 
$26,866  ($24,368);  United  States,  $15,089  ($5,999);   Canada,  $15,130  ($3,781). 

Toilet  Brushes.— Imports •:  1934,  216.985  doz.  ($194,684);  1933,  148,725  doz.  ($140,111). 
Sources:  China,  107,467  doz.  (66,939');  Japan,  70,420  doz.  (51,015);  Hongkong,  27.405  doz. 
(28,021);  United  States,  4,991  doz.  (4,146);  United  Kingdom,  4,785  doz.  (4,103). 

Household  Brooms  and  Brushes.— Imports :  1934,  68,332  doz.  ($80,218);  1933,  48,957  doz. 
($64,031).   Japan,  China,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  sources  of  supply. 

Chemical  Fertilizers  containing  Nitrogen. — Imports:  1934,  3,102  tons  ($216,194);  1933, 
1,465  tons  ($98,922).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  2,742  tons  (1,086  in  1933);  China,  176  tons 
(204).    (Canada  appeared  in  the  1934  statistics1  with  3  tons  valued  . at  $979.) 

Machinery  Belting.— -Imports:  19'34.  1.894  cwts.  ($197,161);    1933,  938  cwts.  ($109,733). 

Sources:    United  Kingdom,  1,225  cwts.'  (576  in  1933);    Canada,  456  cwts.  (168);  United 

States,  115  cwts.  (121).  Imports  under  this  heading  doubled  in  1934  as  a  result  of  the 
stabilization  in  the  tin  industry. 

Oilcloth  and  Linoleum.— Imports:  1934,  396.040  yards  ($219,660) ;  1933,  174,680  yards 
($111,021).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  172.816  yards  (101,399  in  1933);  United  States, 
151,965  yards  (53.491);  France,  32.798  vards  (14,873);  Japan,  31,921  yards  (3.814);  Canada, 
1,381  yards  (50). 

Miscellaneous  Perfumery  and  Cosmetics.— Imports :  1934,  $59'8,542;  1933,  $430,784. 
Sources:  United'  Kingdom,  $186,573  ($122,664  in  1933);  Hongkong,  $119,739  ($76,252); 
China,  $85,277  ($62,200)  ;  United  States.  $51,345  ($65.643) ;  Japan,  $50,470  ($23,116) ;  France, 
$34,449  ($31,691);  Canada,  $4,309  ($1,820). 

Roofing  Felt.— Imports :  1934,  190,039  sq.  yards  ($44,790);  1933,  72,471  sq.  yards  ($20,- 
681).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  99,19(3  sq.  yards  (39.135  in  1933);  United  States,  67,472 
sq.  yards  (29,601);   Germany,  20,841  sq.  yards  (2.468). 

AN   IMPROVED  SITX'ATION 

The  increase  in  imports  into  British  Malaya  in  1934,  amounting  to  30  per 
cent  over  the  1933  total  values,  was  distributed  over  all  classes  of  imports. 
Increased  purchases  of  foodstuffs  and  supplies  for  the  mining  and  estate  indus- 
tries reflect  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  export  products.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  the  increase  in  almost  every  item  of  import  from  Japan,  and 
particularly  noteworthy  are  the  many  new  lines  into  which  Japan  entered  for 
the  first  time  in  1934,  the  year  in  which  she  forged  to  the  fore  in  the  import 
totals. 

Canada's  main  increases  were  in  motor  cars,  trucks,  and  tires,  although 
she  increased  her  share  of  many  other  items,  and  secured  an  introduction  for 
the  first  time  in  several  others.  An  opportunity  exists  in  this  British  market 
for  a  variety  of  Canadian  products,  and  exporters  are  urged  to  study  the  above 
list  for  information  concerning  commodities  in  which  they  are  interested. 
Further  details  and  assistance  can  be  obtained  on  inquiry  of  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner's office  at  Singapore. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   OF   THE   ANGLO-EGYPTIAN   SUDAN  IN  1934 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
One  £E  (Egyptian  pound)  equals  £1-025  sterling 

Cairo,  November  23,  1935. — There  was  a  notable  improvement  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  in  1934.  Compared  with  1933  the 
value  of  the  total  trade,  imports  and  exports,  was  £E8,061,805  and  £E6,047,130, 
an  increase  of  £E2,014,675  or  33-3  per  cent. 

Exports  in  1934  totalled  £E3,849,000,  and  retained  imports  £E3,677,000, 
leaving  a  favourable  balance  of  £E172,000. 
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EXPORTS 


The  increase  in  last  year's  trade  was  chiefly  in  exports,  which  rose  by 
£E1, 234,000  or  47  per  cent.  Exports  are,  however,  still  considerably  lower  than 
during  the  peak  year  of  1929,  as  the  following  table  shows: — 

Total  Exports    Raw  Cotton  Gum 


Year                                                           fE  £E  £E  ' 

1929    6,526,000  4,583,133  687,672 

1930    4,953,000  3.046,330  980,157 

1931   1.734,000  512,608  602,753 

1932    3,798,000  2,057,071  461,904 

1933    2,606,000  1.396,627  393,333 

1934    3.849.000  2.060.524  494.740 


The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  exports  during  the  last  two  years 
are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

1933  1934 


Quantity 

Value  £E 

Quantity 

Value  £E 

Cotton,  ginned  

 Tons 

24.395 

1.396.627 

32,978 

2,060,524 

17.086 

393,333 

21,081 

494,740 

Millet  

 Tons 

4,806 

16,490 

87,995 

367,287 

 Tons 

51.068 

180.089 

56,438 

113.033 

 Tons 

6.569 

62,979 

12.939 

109,473 

 No. 

670.363 

51,647 

730,556 

78,901 

 Tons 

6,909 

30,892 

8.424 

46,470 

 Tons 

4,925 

46.057 

4,663 

43.290 

 Tons  ' 

3,153 

18,724 

7,177 

41,918 

Cattle  

 Head 

5.533 

20,054 

8,976 

36,231 

 Head 

5,016 

4,194 

15,661 

14,107 

 Tons 

1,207 

36,166 

1.115 

34.775 

.PRINCIPAL  PURCHASERS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  main  purchaser  of  Sudanese  products,  exports  to 
that  country  being  valued  at  £E2,084,116  in  1934.  Egypt  was  second  with  £E783,798.  The 
other  principal  countries  were  :  British  India  (£E179,759),  France  (£E168,344),  United  States 
(£E147.455),  and  Italy  (£E107.289) . 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  purchaser  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  seed  from  the 
Sudan. 

Egypt  is  the  principal  importer  of  millet,  sesame,  groundnuts,  dates,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats. 

The  United  States  is  the  chief  purchaser  of  raw  skins  (£E65,396  in  1934),  and  is  the 
second-best  customer  for  gum  (£E78.065),  Great  Britain  being  the  principal  purchaser  of 
the  latter  article. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1934  was  £E3,945,149,  compared  with  £E3,- 
160,619  in  1933,  an  increase  of  £E784,530. 
The  main  imports  are  as  follows: 


Cotton  piece-goods  Tons 

Iron  and  steel  ware  

Machinery  

Sugar  Tons 

Coffee  Tons 

Tea  Tons 

Tobacco  Tons 

Coal  and  oil  Tons 

Jute  sacks  

Wheat  flour  Tons 

Motor  vehicles  and  tires   .. 

Lumber  

Chemicals  and  drugs  

Cement  Tons 


1934  ^ 
Quantity    Value  £E 


7.305 

821,811 

283,779 

177,768 

15,760 

227,127 

0.352 

225,235 

2.049 

103.774 

207 

139.043 

104 

124,777 

123,768 

17.569 

105.291 

103,385 

78,491 

71.309 

28,274 

62.364 

1933 

Quantity    Value  £E 


6,551 

714.139 

122.038 

177.577 

14,102 

204,189 

5.053 

195.916 

1,375 

76.631 

161 

141.797 

72 

85.875 

64,492 

12.256 

86,902 

60.254 

33.603 

57.154 

18.728 

39.370 

PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  in  1934  were:  Great  Britain  (£E972.802),  Egypt  (£E871.- 
131),  Japan  (£E754,415),  British  India  (£E285,327),  Abyssinia  (£E197.614),  Australia  (£ES5.- 
970),  Union  of  South  Africa  (£E70,172),  and  the  United  States  (£E67,314).  • 
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Imports  from  Great  Britain  consisted  chiefly  of  cotton  piece-goods  (£E70,707)  ;  machinery 
(£E145,155) ;  iron  and  steel  ware  (£E184,052) ;  motor  vehicles,  cycles,  and  parts,  including 
tires  (£E43,579) ;  chemicals  and  drugs  (£E52,408) ;  alcoholic  beverages  (£E19,334) ;  and 
lubricating  mineral  oil  (£E17,175). 

Imports  from  Egypt  were  mainly  sugar  (£E226,067),  cotton  piece-goods  (£E144,764) , 
tobacco  (£E108,247),  cement  (£E52,331),  and  soap  (£E27,567). 

Japan's  chief  contributions  to  imports  were  cotton  piece-goods  (£E560,622),  boots  and 
shoes  (£E25,149),  earthenware  (£E19,698),  and  clothing  and  hosiery  (£E14,639) . 

From  British  India  the  main  imports  were  jute  sacks  (£E121,102),  tea  (£E63,357),  cotton 
piece-goods  (£E20,180),  and  essential  oils  (£E16,605). 

Imports  from  Abyssinia  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  coffee  (£E187,363). 

Australia  supplied  wheat  flour  valued  at  £E84,158,  while  the  Union  of  South  Africa  sup- 
plied coal  valued  at  £E69,829,  these  products  accounting  for  practically  the  whole  of  the 
imports  from  these  two  countries. 

The  United  States  supplied  automobiles,  parts,  and  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  representing 
a  total  of  £E49,636,  and  machinery  and  tools  valued  at  £E10\586. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

According  to  the  detailed  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  for  1934,  the  following  goods  were  imported  from  Canada  last 
year:  condensed  milk,  £E42;  other  animal  foodstuffs,  £E101;  and  railway 
sleepers,  £E34,602. 

Exports  to  Canada  in  1934  included  gum  (hashab)  £E2,669,  (talh)  £E403, 
and  other  agricultural  products  valued  at  £E175. 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  IN  IMPORTS 

The  following  notes  refer  to  certain  imports  during  1934  which  may  be 

of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 

Fish,  Preserved.— -Total,  £E3.547:   Great  Britain,  £E2,160;   Egypt,  £E518. 
Cheese.— Total,  £E4,324:    Egypt,  £E2.323;    Great  Britain,  £E989;    Holland,  £E364; 
Cyprus,  £E154. 

Milk,  Condensed.— Total,  £E2,631 :   Great  Britain.  £E2,356;   Canada,  £E42. 
Potatoes.— Total,  525  tons  (£E4,516) :  Italy,  280  tons;  Egypt,  122  tons;  France,  68  tons; 

Cyprus,  42  tons. 

Wheat  Flour.— -Total,  17,569  tons  (£E105,291)  :  Australia,  £E84,158;  France,  £E17,571; 
British  India,  £1,667;  Italy,  £E  1,284. 

Jams  and  Tinned  Fruits.— Total,  £4,789:  Great  Britain,  £2.786;  Italy,  £E600;  United 
States,  £E568;  Straits  Settlements,  £E518. 

Whisky.— Total,  £E14,480:   Great  Britain,  £E14,465. 

Paints  and  Colours.— -Total,  £E16,030:  Great  Britain,  £E15,015. 

Medicinal  Preparations.— Total,  £E34,142:   Great  Britain,  £E29,040. 

Soap,  Toilet.— -Total,  £E1,840:  Great  Britain,  £E839';  Japan,  £E711. 

Hosiery.— Total,  £E5,479:   Great  Britain,  £E2,568;  Japan,  £E1,883. 

Iron  or  Steel  Rails  and  Fittings.— Total,  £E13,218:  Great  Britain,  £E11,123. 

Automobiles  and  Chassis.— Total,  449  units  (£E55,986) :  United  States,  314  units  (£E34,- 
848);  Great  Britain,  119  units  (£E19,704). 

Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes.— -Total,  £E18,915:  Great  Britain,  £E12,625;  United  States, 
£E2,128;  France,  £E2,593;  Japan,  £E981. 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes.— -Total  pairs,  643,170  (£E26.801) :  Japan,  588,928  pairs  (£E24,- 
539);   Czechoslovakia,  53,279  pairs  (£E2,173). 

Rubber  Manufactures,  Other.— -Total,  £E4,109:   Great  Britain,  £3,371. 

SHIPPING 

During  1934  a  total  of  886  vessels  registering  3,320,622  net  tons  called  at 
Port  Sudan  as  compared  with  778  of  2,920,855  tons  in  1933. 

According  to  nationality  the  ships  calling  at  Port  Sudan  in  1934  were  as  fol- 
lows: British,  574;  Italian,  112;  German,  78;  Dutch,  36;  Norwegian,  29; 
Swedish,  18;  Danish,  14;  French,  9;  Egyptian,  8;  Japanese,  4;  United  States, 
3;  Arabian  1. 
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ECONOMIC   SITUATION   IN  FRANCE 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  December  4,  1935. — November  was  a  month  of  great  financial 
instability  in  France.  The  full  powers  of  the  Laval  Ministry  to  act  by  decree 
terminated  on  November  15,  and  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  meeting 
about  a  week  later,  doubt  as  to  parliamentary  approbation  of  ministerial  action 
was  shown  in  the  form  of  a  gold  exodus.  On  October  25  the  Bank  of  France 
held  72«,  157,944,000  francs  in  gold,  whereas  five  weeks  later,  on  November  29, 
this  balance  had  been  reduced  to  66,190,775,339  francs. 

THREE  CONDITIONS 

Premier  Laval  assumed  power  on  June  7  under  the  one  major  condition  that 
the  franc  must  be  safeguarded.  Having  been  given  this  mandate,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  institute  deflationary  measures  which  would 
lower  prices  and  retain  the  gold  stability  of  the  currency.  Three  conditions  were 
necessary:  prices  must  be  reduced  directly  where  possible,  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment must  be  lowered  in  an  effort  to  balance  the  budget,  and  interest  rates 
reduced  to  allow  for  commercial  loans. 

REDUCTION  OF  PRICES 

The  first  of  these  conditions  was  aimed  at  by  decrees  ordering  the  reduc- 
tion, generally  by  10  per  cent,  in  the  prices  of  meat,  bread,  electricity,  coal,  gas, 
and  rentals.  At  first  this  appeared  to  be  successful,  but  in  the  case  of  retail 
goods  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  later  rises  which  might  or  might  not  reflect 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  At  any  rate,  prices  of  meat  and  other  foodstuffs 
have  risen  since  the  decrees  were  put  into  effect. 

REDUCING  GOVERNMENT  COSTS 

In  reducing  government  costs,  a  balanced  budget  of  about  44,000  million 
francs  was  announced  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  This  was  declared  to  be 
partly  the  effect  of  cuts  in  civil  service  salaries,  the  elimination  of.  duplicate 
salaries  for  two  or  more  government  offices,  the  decrease  in  cost  of  materials, 
and  the  elimination  of  certain  budgetary  items.  The  extraordinary  budget, 
however,  has  been  largely  increased  because  of  new  defense  measures. 

It  had  been  expected  that  a  balanced  budget  would  immediately  increase 
the  price  of  government  bonds  and  so  reduce  the  yield.  The  lack  of  confidence 
of  the  market  in  the  financial  provisions  is,  however,  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  government  issues  are  now  quoted  at  a  yield  value  of  between  5T76  and  5T% 
per  cent.  This  has  precluded  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  condition,  that  interest 
on  commercial  loans  should  be  reduced. 

It  was  expected  that  all  these  measures  would  help  to  overcome  the  serious 
unfavourable  balance  in  international  trade  by  reducing  internal  costs  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  make  French  goods  competitive  on  foreign  markets,  but  the 
effects  on  the  domestic  situation  have  not  been  sufficient  to  produce  these  results. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  few  direct  efforts  were  made  to  help  exports.  The  only 
measures  taken  had  to  do  with  clearance  agreements  with  the  various  countries 
who  stringently  control  their  foreign  exchange  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  prompt 
payment  of  importers'  debts  to  French  exporters. 

TARIFF  BOARD 

On  the  import  side  one  measure  was  taken  which  originally  held  great 
promise.    This  was  the  institution  of  a  tariff  board  which  was  to  review  tariff 
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cases  with  a  view  to  abolishing  quotas  wherever  possible  in  favour  of  tariff 
increases,  but  its  powers  lapsed  on  November  15. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Total  imports  for  the  ten  months  ended  September,  1935,  were  valued  at 
17,275,600,000  francs  as  compared  with  19,431,988,000  francs  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1934.  Total  exports  for  the  ten  months  ended  September,  1935, 
were  valued  at  12,767,089,000  francs  as  compared  with  14,639,476,000  francs 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 

The  adverse  balance  for  the  period  under  review  was  4,508,511,000  francs 
as  compared  with  4,792,512,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  There  was 
a  reduction  in  total  trade  of  4,028,775,000  francs. 

On  June  7  the  gold  coverage  of  the  Bank  of  France  amounted  to  72,725 
million  francs;  and  on  November  22  to  69,025  million  francs. 

BELGIAN  TRADE  IN  DOMESTIC  GAS  APPLIANCES 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  November  21,  1935. — In  Belgium  gas  is  produced  from  coal.  Out 
of  2,670  communes  (municipalities),  432  only,  among  which  are  the  cities  and 
principal  towns,  are  supplied  with  gas.  The  volume  of  gas  distributed  for 
lighting  and  domestic  uses  is  equal  to  approximately  420,000,000  cubic  metres 
(one  cubic  metre  is  equal  to  1-308  cubic  yards)  per  annum.  The  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  gas  are  effected  by  thirty-three  companies  and  nine  regies 
(municipal  bodies),  several  of  which  are  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  electrical  current.  Prices  vary  from  89  centimes  ($0-0302)  to  1.10 
francs  ($0-0374)  per  cubic  metre,  reductions  of  from  45  to  50  per  cent  being 
granted  by  certain  enterprises  on  gas  for  domestic  purposes.  The  cost  of  gas 
being  comparatively  low,  domestic  gas  appliances,  particularly  ranges,  are 
popular  in  Belgium. 

domestic  appliances  in  demand 

Ranges. — Gas  ranges  offer  the  greatest  sales  possibilities  of  all  gas  appliances, 
but  competition  is  very  keen.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  local 
and  of  German  manufacturers.  The  principal  Belgian  firms  making  gas  ranges 
are  Nestor  Martin,  Fonderies  Bruxelloises,  Surdiac,  Forges  de  Ciney,  and  the 
Ancienne  Maison  Godin.  Belgian  ranges  are  of  an  excellent  quality  and  sell 
at  a  moderate  price.  Of  the  German  ranges  disposed  of  in  Belgium,  the  better 
known  are  the  Homann,  Juncker  &  Ruh,  and  Prometheus.  From  the  standpoint 
of  both  technique  and  appearance.  German  ranges  are  outstanding,  while  the 
facilities  granted — consignment  stocks,  long  credit  terms,  etc. — are  such  that 
Belgian  manufacturers  are  faced  with  serious  competition. 

Generally  speaking,  Canadian.  United  States,  and  English  models  do  not  suit 
the  Belgian  market.  .  In  addition,  their  high  prices  render  them  uncompetitive. 
A  particular  objection  raised  against  Canadian  ranges  is  that  they  are  not 
equipped  with  Continental  burner.-. 

The  majority  of  the  gas  ranges  sold  in  Belgium  are  finished  in  white  or 
cream  enamel,  with  chromium-plated  frames  and  fittings.  Notable  features  are 
the  drop-down  oven  doors,  insulated  ovens,  thermostats,  perfected  anti-back- 
firing  burners,  and  the  absence  of  plate  racks. 

German  ranges  are  equipped  exclusively  with  Continental  burners,  while 
only  very  few  Belgian  ranges  are  fitted  with  the  open-flame  type,  there  being 
but  a  very  limited  demand  in  Belgium  for  ranges  with  the  latter  type  of  burner. 
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A  three-burner,  under-oven  range,  of  Belgian  manufacture,  can  be  obtained  at 
as  low  as  $26,  retail. 

Other  Appliances. — The  other  domestic  gas  appliances  on  the  market  include 
principally  central  heating  systems,  of  local  manufacture;  radiators  and  heaters, 
of  Belgian  and  German  origin;  bath-heaters,  of  Belgian,  German,  and  Dutch 
manufacture;  and  gas  refrigerators,  the  only  brand  sold  being  the  Electrolux, 
a  Swedish  make. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Domestic  Ranges. — The  leading  manufacturers  consign  stocks  to  gas- 
distributing  companies,  to  dealers  with  show-room  facilities  or  window-space, 
and  to  general  stores;  they  also  maintain  retail  stores  in  various  centres.  Good 
facilities  for  payment  are  extended  by  gas-distributing  companies;  the  hire- 
purchase  and  simple-hire  systems  are  quite  prevalent.  Regarding  the  other 
channels  of  distribution,  easy  payment  terms  are  also  extended. 

Imported  Ranges. — German  manufacturers  are  generally  represented  by 
wholesalers  located  in  Brussels  and  having  branches  at  different  points,  head- 
quarters and  branches  having  as  a  rule  well-appointed  show-rooms  or,  at  least, 
ample  window-space.  Stocks  are  consigned  to  these  representatives,  who,  in 
turn,  extend  long  credit  terms. 

Other  foreign  manufacturers  are  represented  by  agents;  business  is  almost 
negligible. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  par  of  exchange,  namely  1  peso  equals  42-45  cents) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  22,  1935. — On  October  10,  1931,  exchange  control 
was  first  instituted  in  Argentina,  and  has  been  maintained  in  force  since  that  date 
in  changing  form.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  exporters  should  realize  the  par- 
amount difference  between  the*  first  system  of  control  and  that  in  force  to-day. 

Originally  the  method  of  controlling  exchange  presented  a  grave  risk  to  the 
exporter  of  having  to  wait  indefinitely  for  the  receipt  of  funds ;  under  the  present 
system  all  risk  from  the  regulations  is  entirely  removed,  and  exchange  control 
has  become,  instead,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  influencing  the  sources  of  supply 
of  Argentine  imports.  In  fact,  the  effect  of  the  control  has  been  to  entirely 
eliminate  competition  in  many  lines  from  countries  with  balances  of  trade 
unfavourable  to  Argentina,  and  to  give  decided  advantages  to  those  countries 
purchasing  large  quantities  of  Argentine  produce. 

While  the  present  exchange  control  is  entirely  different  from  the  system  first 
conceived  in  1931,  the  transition  is  the  result  of  an  almost  continual  evolution 
characterized  by  three  distinct  phases. 

first  phase:  accumulation  of  blocked  balances 

With  the  inauguration  of  exchange  control,  a  commission  of  bankers  was 
established  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  This  commission 
controlled  all  operations  in  foreign  exchange  and  permits  were  required  for  all 
exchange  operations,  except  for  amounts  to  pay  for  imports  under  5,000  pesos 
($2,122.50  Canadian),  which  could  be  secured  freely  to  pay  for  most  goods. 
This  minimum  limit  was  reduced  to  1,000  pesos  ($424.50  Canadian),  and  eventu- 
ally eliminated  altogether. 

Under  this  system,  then,  it  finally  became  illegal  to  purchase  exchange  except 
with  an  authorized  permit,  for  any  cause  whatsoever.    As  these  permits  could 
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only  be  applied  for  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  the  country,  the  exporter  was 
faced  with  the  risk  of  having  to  wait  indefinitely  for  the  receipt  of  his  funds. 
Goods  considered  to  be  of  primary  necessity,  or  raw  materials  imported  on  the 
basis  of  cash  against  documents,  received  exchange  fairly  promptly.  On  the 
other  hand,  exchange  for  non-essential  or  luxury  articles,  or  for  shipments  made 
on  term  credits,  was  generally  delayed. 

When  exchange  was  not  granted  on  the  due  date  of  the  draft,  the  drawee 
was  required  to  deposit  pesos  in  guarantee  of  the  amount  with  the  receiving  bank 
at  the  current  rate  of  the  day.  Legally,  this  action  absolved  the  importer  from 
all  further  responsibility,  but  the  banks  invariably  obtained  a  signed  statement 
from  the  importer  accepting  the  responsibility  for  fluctuations  in  exchange 
between  the  date  of  deposit  and  the  date  of  withdrawal  of  the  funds,  made 
possible  by  the  granting  of  an  exchange  permit. 

Applications  for  exchange  continued  to  exceed  the  supply,  and  permits 
became  increasingly  hard  to  obtain  and  delays  more  prolonged,  with  the  result 
that  the  amount  of  pesos  deposited  in  guarantee  against  foreign  drafts  grew 
rapidly.  This  situation  became  so  serious  that  many  exporters  refused  to  ship 
orders  until  they  received  payment  for  goods  previously  exported  to  Argentina. 

To  ease  the  strain  on  the  exchange  market  caused  by  this  large  sum  of 
blocked  balances,  exchange  loans  were  arranged  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
Switzerland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  whereby  exporters  with  frozen  balances  could  obtain  bonds  in  foreign 
currency  at  4  per  cent  interest,  in  exchange  for  the  peso  deposits  converted  at 
agreed  rates  of  exchange. 

second  phase:   elimination  of  risk 

Having  removed  the  pressure  of  the  blocked  funds,  an  entirely  new  system 
of  exchange  control  was  set  up  under  a  newly  created  Exchange  Control  Office 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  on  November  28,  1933.  By  this  system  all  risk  to 
the  exporter  from  the  exchange  regulations  themselves  was  removed,  and  the 
possibility  of  new  blocked  funds  accumulating  was  eliminated.  Three  exchange 
markets  were  established,  which  are  still  in  operation  and  may  be  described 
briefly  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  Official  Buying  Market, 

through  which  exporters  of  most  of  the  products  shipped  from  Argentina  are 
required  to  sell  their  bills  at  pegged  rates.  This  rate  was  originally  based 
on  the  French  franc,  at  20  per  cent  lower  than  the  quotation  ruling  on  November 
28,  1933,  but  was  soon  changed  to  the  equivalent  value  of  the  £  sterling  at  15 
pesos  (compared  with  a  par  rate  of  11-45  pesos). 

(2)  The  Official  Selling  Market, 

through  which  exchange  is  distributed  to  importers  in  possession  of  official 
permits.  This  market  was  originally  based  on  the  system  of  auctions,  whereby 
holders  of  permits  submitted  tenders  of  exchange  rates,  so  that  in  theory  the  rate 
was  governed  by  the  amount  of  exchange  permits  outstanding,  but  in  practice  it 
was  probably  controlled  by  the  authorities. 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  the  rate  will  be  fixed  by  the  Central  Bank 
in  future;  it  would  seem  that  this  new  measure  will  make  no  real  changes  in  the 
organization  of  this  market,  inasmuch  as  the  rate  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
viously controlled  in  practice.  The  official  selling  rate  was  originally  about  10 
per  cent  over  the  buying  rate,  but  this  spread  soon  increased  to  about  13-14  per 
cent,  where  it  has  remained  with  only  slight  fluctuations. 
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The  profit  made  from  the  buying  and  selling  of  this  exchange  is  used  to  form 
an  exchange  fund,  for  the  offsetting  of  any  loss  that  may  be  incurred  by  the 
Grain  Board  in  guaranteeing  minimum  prices  to  the  growers;  so  far  the  Grain 
Board  has  not  faced  any  serious  loss  and  part  of  the  fund  has  been  used  for 
various  other  purposes,  principally  for  the  establishment  of  several  boards  for 
assistance  of  the  agricultural,  wine,  and  meat  industries. 

Under  the  new  system  application  could  be  made  for  exchange  permits  before 
the  order  was  placed  abroad.  While  application  for  official  exchange  could  be 
made  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  it  was  stated  that  such  application  would  only 
be  considered  if  there  was  any  exchange  available  after  settlement  of  the  exchange 
required  by  holders  of  advance  payments. 

Actually,  the  advance  permits  were  not  available  until  January  of  1934,  but 
firms  making  shipments  between  the  end  of  November,  1933,  and  January,  1934, 
without  some  assurance  from  the  importer  to  make  settlement  through  the  free 
market  (described  below),  if  an  official  exchange  permit  was  not  obtained  by  a 
fixed  date,  were  running  a  serious  risk  of  delayed  payment. 

(3)  The  Free  Exchange  Market, 

through  which  exchange  may  be  freely  bought  and  sold  without  any  restric- 
tion whatsoever.  The  rate  on  this  market  has  varied  from  5  to  20  per  cent 
over  the  official  selling  market  quotations.  With  the  establishment  of  a  legal 
free  market,  drawees  have  a  means  of  settling  drafts  promptly,  although  at  a 
higher  cost  than  if  a  permit  for  official  exchange  is  available.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  any  risk  from  the  exchange  regulations  of  delayed  payment  was  removed 
by  these  measures,  particularly  since  importers  could  apply  for  official  exchange 
before  ordering. 

This  free  market  has  also  been  used  to  encourage  new  exports,  notably  fruit. 
The  export  exchange  for  some  such  products  that  have  not  so  far  been  shipped 
in  any  quantity  from  Argentina  may  be  sold  on  the  free  market,  so  that  the 
'exporters  receive  the  corresponding  benefit  of  the  higher  rate  of  exchange. 

third  phase:  present  position 

Although  the  question  of  risk  has  been  removed,  the  present  system  has 
become  a  dominant  factor  in  influencing  the  direction  of  the  import  trade. 
Advance  exchange  permits  are  generally  available  for  each  country  to  the  value 
of  Argentine  exports  to  that  country,  after  deducting  an  amount  for  Government 
obligations  abroad,  which  has  been  between  12  and  13  per  cent, 

It  follows  therefore  that  countries  with  balances  of  trade  favourable  to 
Argentina  are  at  a  considerable  advantage  over  countries  buying  little  Argentine 
produce,  since  imports  from  the  latter  group  must  generally  be  paid  for  at  the 
higher  rates  of  exchange  in  the  lack  of  permits  for  official  exchange. 

This  situation  has  been  accentuated  since  April  of  this  year,  when  it  was 
established  that  importers  of  merchandise  without  advance  permits  would  be 
required  to  purchase  their  exchange  at  a  fixed  minimum  of  20  per  cent  over  the 
official  selling  rate,  regardless  of  the  quotations  on  the  free  exchange  market. 

Formerly,  when  the  spread  between  the  two  markets  was  not  too  great,  it  was 
possible  in  some  instances  for  importers  without  official  exchange  to  compete 
with  those  in  a  more  favoured  position,  but  under  present  conditions  the  20  per 
cent  handicap  is  considered  too  severe  in  most  cases  for  competition  to  be  offered 
where  the  exchange  positions  of  the  importers  are  not  equal.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  established  that  official  exchange  would  only  be  granted  for  goods  that 
have  not  arrived  in  the  country,  so  that  importers  may  no  longer  bring  in  goods 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  eventually  obtain  official  exchange.  This  does  not  pre- 
vent importers  of  goods  brought  in  before  April  of  this  year  from  applying  for 
official  exchange,  but  refers  only  to  current  imports. 
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EXCHANGE  AGREEMENTS 

In  order  to  protect  their  exchange  position  with  Argentina,  various  countries 
have  concluded  exchange  agreements  stipulating  that  the  total  amount  of 
exchange  provided  by  exports  to  each  country  will  be  made  available  to  pay  for 
imports  and  for  financial  services,  after  deducting  a  reasonable  amount  for  official 
obligations  to  other  countries.  Such  agreements  have  been  signed  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland.  In  addition,  an  agreement 
has  been  made  with  Germany  which  guarantees  that  importers  of  products  from 
the  latter  country  will  be  given  exchange  at  rates  not  less  favourable  than  to  any 
other  country. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  while  these  agreements  serve  as  a  guarantee  to  the 
countries  concerned,  the  same  system  of  allocating  exchange  to  each  country  is 
followed,  even  when  no  agreement  exists.  As  no  figures  are  published  concerning 
the  official  exchange  granted  to  each  country,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  position,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  principle  is  followed  as  closely  as 
possible  for  all  countries,  including  those  without  agreements. 

Canada's  position 

Unfortunately,  since  for  many  years  the  balance  of  trade  between  Canada 
and  Argentina  has  been  strongly  in  favour  of  the  former,  official  exchange  is  most 
difficult  to  obtain  for  Canadian  products. 

At  the  present  time,  while  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  definite  rule,  agricul- 
tural implements  and  newsprint  paper  are  both  considered  by  the  exchange 
authorities  as  having  more  right  to  the  exchange  available,  and  no  official  exchange 
permits  have  been  issued  for  some  time  for  any  other  products.  While  these  two 
products  are  in  a  favoured  position,  nevertheless  the  exchange  so  provided  is 
granted  only  to  a  limited  quantity  and  is  directly  dependent  on  the  volume  of 
Argentine  exports  to  Canada.  Thus  the  market  in  Argentina  for  Canadian  mer- 
chandise, outside  of  agricultural  implements  and  newsprint,  is  effectively  restricted 
to  those  articles  not  produced  in  countries  for  which  official  exchange  is  avail- 
able. 

Of  the  countries  for  which  official  exchange  is  more  or  less  readily  avail- 
able may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Italy  (to  a  lesser  extent). 

On  the  other  hand,  importers  from  the  United  States  are  forced  to  rely  on 
the  free  market  for  many  goods,  although  in  some  cases — notably  lumber,  battery 
parts,  and  some  tools  and  implements — official  exchange  is  available  for  the 
United  States. 

EXCHANGE  FOR  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

Purchases  abroad  by  government  departments  are  subject  to  the  same 
exchange  regulations  governing  private  importers.  The  department  concerned 
must  first  ascertain  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  if  official  exchange  is  available 
before  placing  the  order  in  any  country,  and  if  it  is  not  granted  the  order  must 
be  placed  in  a  country  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  official  exchange  unless,  of 
course,  the  20  per  cent  difference  in  exchange  is  offset  by  a  corresponding  price 
reduction. 

POSITION  OF  BLOCKED  FUNDS 

Technically  speaking,  there  are  no  longer  any  blocked  funds,  since  all 
accounts  may  be  remitted  through  the  free  market  without  restriction.  However, 
there  are  still  some  accounts  carried  forward  from  the  period  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  free  market  that  have  not  been  settled  and  that  remain  in  Argen- 
tina with  a  peso  deposit  in  guarantee.  In  most  cases  the  deposit  was  made  before 
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the  peso  was  depreciated  by  20  per  cent  in  November  of  1933,  and  when  the  free 
market  was  established  at  that  time  the  goods  had  probably  been  sold  on  the 
basis  of  cost  represented  by  the  rate  of  exchange  at  which  the  pesos  had  been 
deposited. 

It  follows  that  to  make  payment  through  the  free  market  at  the  depreciated 
rate  would  have  represented  a  serious  loss  to  importers,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  generally  refused  to  remit  through  this  market,  but  preferred  to  wait 
in  the  hope  that  official  exchange  could  be  obtained.  Although  some  of  these 
accounts  were  eventually  liquidated  by  the  granting  of  official  exchange,  in  many 
cases  such  exchange  could  not  be  secured  and  agreements  were  entered  into 
whereby  the  exporter  accepted  half  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  remittance  of  these 
funds  through  the  free  market. 

Although  it  may  be  argued  that  the  exporter  sold  his  goods  in  foreign  cur- 
rency, and  that  therefore  the  importer  should  be  responsible  for  remitting  the 
full  amount,  nevertheless  it  should  be  realized  that  the  importer  had  absolutely 
no  legal  method  of  making  settlement  when  the  deposit  was  made  and  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  currency  by  20  per  cent  was  made  without  warning.  Thus  many 
firms  were  not  able  to  accept  the  serious  loss  represented  by  remittance  through 
the  free  market,  and  even  the  most  reliable  firms  were  forced  to  ask  for  conces- 
sions from  the  shippers. 

DIVIDENDS  AND  SERVICES  ON  FOREIGN  CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS 

Dividends  and  services  on  capital  invested  in  Argentina  are  allotted  official 
exchange  only  after  the  requirements  of  the  public  external  debt  and  imports 
have  been  met  ;  otherwise  remittances  on  account  of  private  capital  investments 
must  be  made  through  the  free  market  at  current  rates. 

RATES  OF  EXCHANGE 

Current  exchange  rates  on  the  different  markets  are  as  follows,  in  terms  of 
pesos  per  Canadian  dollar:  official  buying,  3-01 ;  official  selling,  3-42;  free,  3-64. 

Thus  importers  without  advance  exchange  permits  would  have  to  pay 
20  per  cent  over  the  rate  on  the  official  market;  that  is  4-10  pesos-  for  each 
Canadian  dollar,  as  compared  with  3-42  pesos  for  importers  with  permits.  Ser- 
vices on  private  capital  would  be  remitted  at  the  rate  of  3-64  pesos  provided 
official  exchange  could  not  be  obtained. 

SECOND  OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  AREA  SOWN  TO  GRAIN  IN 

ARGENTINA 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  December  11  that  the  second  official  estimate  of  area  sown  to  grain 
in  Argentina  has  just  been  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  revised  estimate  of  grain  sowings  shows  an  insignificant  increase  in 
all  grains  over  the  original  estimate,  the  figures  for  the  second  estimate  being 
as  follows:  wheat,  14,208,250  acres;  linseed,  6,572,860  acres;  oats,  2,952,845 
acres;  barley,  1,939,735  acres;  rye,  1,749,468  acres. 

Although  the  foregoing  figures  indicate  a  slightly  increased  estimate  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  published  figures  for  this  season,  the  areas  still  show  a 
marked  reduction  when  compared  with  last  year's  sowings  and  also  as  coin- 
pared  with  the  last  ten-year  average.  The  percentage  reduction  in  area  of  the 
different  grains  as  compared  with  last  year  is  given  as  follows,  together  with 
the  percentage  reduction  or  increase  as  compared  with  the  last  ten-year  average 
in  parentheses:  wheat,  24-5  (—  28-7);  linseed,  18-9  (—10);  oats,  16-3 
(-15-8);  barley,  3-7  (+37-9);  rye,  18  (+37-4). 
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The  report  goes  on  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  severe  drought  during  the 
planting  season,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  area  sown  must  be  considered  as 
virtually  non-productive.  This  is  particularly  the  case  as  far  as  wheat  is  con- 
cerned in  the  provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  La  Pampa,  which  are,  however,  rela- 
tively unimportant  areas. 

It  is  estimated  that  harvesting  will  be  considerably  later  this  year  than 
usual,  and  it  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to  give  any  accurate  estimates 
of  production.  However,  in  the  main  wheat-producing  area,  namely  the  prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Aires,  which  produces  about  44  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  out- 
turn of  Argentina,  the  reduction  in  area  is  only  about  5  per  cent  under  the  ten- 
year  average. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  province  of  Cordoba,  which  is  normally  responsible 
for  about  29  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  production  in  Argentina,  the  reduction 
in  area  amounts  to  approximately  47  per  cent.  Santa  Fe,  with  a  normal  pro- 
duction of  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total,  shows  a  reduction  in  area  of  about 
42  per  cent  ;  Entre  Rios,  with  a  normal  production  of  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
total,  shows  an  area  reduction  of  about  36  per  cent;  and  La  Pampa,  with  7  per 
cent  of  the  normal  production,  shows  an  acreage  reduction  of  about  45  per  cent. 

CONDITIONS  IN  ECUADOR  IN  1934 

(One  U.S.  dollar  equals  approximately  10-50  sucres) 
M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  November  23,  1935. — Preliminary  data  recently  released  by 
Ecuadorean  Government  statistical  sources  permits  now  of  a  review  of  the  trade 
and  economic  conditions  of  that  country  during  1934. 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  a  trade  revival  took  place  which  was 
brought  about  by  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  cocoa  crop.  This  improve- 
ment was  in  both  volume  and  quality  and  resultant  higher  prices  in  foreign 
markets.  An  increase  in  imports  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  greater  amount 
of  foreign  exchange  thus  made  available.  Total  trade  in  1934  amounted  to 
171,159,063  sucres  in  comparison  with  76,144,060  sucres  in  1934.  Imports  in  1934 
reached  62,696,527  sucres  as  against  31,862,299  sucres  in  the  previous  year,  and 
exports  rose  from  44,281,761  sucres  in  1933  to  108,462,536  sucres  in  1934. 

In  connection  with  the  above  returns,  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  figures  include  petroleum  exports  as  well  as  cyanide  precipitates, 
exports  of  which  commodities  bring  no  foreign  exchange  benefit  to  the  country. 
When  these  exports  are  considered  in  conjunction  with  metallic  gold  and  silver 
imports  it  is  found  that  the  1934  exports  were  only  70,875,322  sucres  or  9,091,513 
sucres  above  imports,  while  in  1933  exports  when  adjusted  amounted  to  25,275,760 
sucres  or  some  6,444,195  sucres  less  than  imports. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Detailed  returns  covering  the  import  and  export  trade  by  commodities  and 
countries  are  not  as  yet  available,  but  the  principal  groups  of  commodities 
imported  in  1934  were  as  follows: — 


Commodity  Group  Sucres 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods   11,788,377 

Live  animals,  foodstuffs,  liquors, 

etc   8,613.083 

Metals,  etc   8.287.423 

Machinery  and  apparatus  . .    . .  6.301,190 

Pigments,  paints,  perfumery,  etc.  6.067,511 

Miscellaneous  articles   3,797,846 


Commodity  Group  Sucres 

Vehicles,  etc   3.292.015 

Mineral  oils,  stoves,  etc   3.071,477 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc   2.827.757 

Wool,  and  woollen  goods,  etc.  . .  2,486.638 

Silk,  etc   2,051,198 

Linen  fibres   1,425,229 

Other  articles,  viz.:  glass,  leather, 

wood,  etc   2,696.783 
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Percentages  by  chief  sources  of  supply  were  as  follows:  United  States,  33; 
United  Kingdom,  12;  Japan,  13;  Germany,  11;  France  and  Chile,  each  3;  Italy 
and  Peru,  each  2;  Spain  and  Norway,  each  1. 

Ecuador's  principal  exports  in  1934,  in  sucres,  were: — 

Sucres  Sucres 

Cocoa   27,165,459  Ivory  nuts   4,871,504 

Coffee   20.656,004  Fruit,  fresh   2,495,840 

Cyanide  precipitates   18,905,566  Rice   1,784,179 

Petroleum   12,901,987  Hides   1,113,709 

Panama  hats   5,828,388  Balsa  wood   695,896 

Percentages  by  countries  of  destination  of  the  principal  exports  were: 
United  States,  44;  France,  19;  Germany,  6;  United  Kingdom,  4;  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  Colombia,  and  Italy,  each  3;  Chile,  Belgium,  Peru,  each  2. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  AND  VALUES 

The  following  table  indicates,  by  countries  and  values  in  sucres,  the  trading 
position  of  the  principal  countries  having  commercial  relations  with  Ecuador: — 

Counti  y 

United  States  

Japan  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Chile  

Italy  

Peru  

Spain  

Norway  

British  India  

Czechoslovakia  

Canada   

Belgium  

Sweden  

Netherlands  

Switzerland  

Argentina  

Denmark  

Nicaragua  

Panama  

Colombia  

Canal  Zone  

Australia  

Other  countries  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  


Total 


Imports,  1934 

Exports,  1934 

Sucres 

Sucres 

(  1) 

21.153.826 

(  1) 

48,716,988 

(  2) 

8.736,252 

(16) 

622,437 

(  3) 

8.000.722 

(  4) 

4,447,745 

(  4) 

7,094,280 

(  3) 

6,969,107 

(  5) 

2,383.040 

(  2) 

21,117,127 

(  6) 

2.072,918 

(  9) 

2,476,123 

(  7) 

1,772.574 

(  8) 

3,096,825 

(  8) 

1.483,497 

(11) 

2,203.387 

(  9) 

1,125,098 

f  5) 

3,983,975 

(10) 

1,121,915 

(21) 

142,016 

(ID 

881,986 

(12) 

822,530 

(23) 

638 

(13) 

775,986 

(22) 

40.915 

(14) 

772,044 

(10) 

2.334,146 

(15) 

734,269 

(20) 

169,242 

(16) 

550,505 

(  6) 

3,351,376 

(17) 

458,209 

(22) 

992 

(18) 

352,537 

(13) 

979,267 

(19) 

321,660 

(17) 

596,823 

(20) 

233,388 

(21) 

133.693 

(12) 

1,057,818 

(22) 

87,790 

(  7) 

3,235,940 

(23) 

17,319 

(14) 

946.667 

(24) 

9,190 

(18) 

349,964 

1,601,299 

807,273 

(15) 

630,149 

(19) 

185,596 

62,696,527 

108,462,536 

IMPORT  TARIFF  SITUATION 

During  the  months  of  January,  March  and  April  of  this  year  the  Ecuadorean 
Government  issued  decrees  increasing  the  customs  tariff  on  a  number  of  items, 
and  at  the  same  time  established  a  preferential  tariff  consisting  of  a  discount  of 
as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  duties  on  goods  originating  in  a  country  with  which 
Ecuador  had  concluded  a  commercial  agreement.  The  reason  for  this  change  in 
policy  was  designed  as  an  effort  to  check  the  outward  flow  of  Ecuador's  gold 
reserves  and  as  added  protection  to  agriculture  and  industry. 

It  was  also  added  that  with  the  devalorization  of  the  sucre  that  had  taken 
place,  the  existing  tariff,  which  averaged  then  only  20  per  cent,  was  but  being 
returned  to  the  25  per  cent  basis  at  Which  it  was  prior  to  the  increased  value  of 
imported  goods.   Practically  all  Ecuadorean  tariff  rates  are  specific. 

The  decrees  of  March/April  also  provided  that  those  countries  which,  in  the 
trade  returns  for  1934,  showed  a  trade  balance  unfavourable  to  Ecuador  of  50 
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per  cent  or  more,  were  to  be  subject  to  the  following  surcharges:  50  per  cent  on 
certain  cotton  piece-goods;  30  per  cent  on  certain  miscellaneous  articles  such  as 
playing  cards,  cotton  bedspreads,  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  towels,  and  brushes;  and 
20  per  cent  on  certain  other  commodities  such  as  table  knives,  and  forks,  electric 
bulbs,  spun  cotton,  etc.  (Details  of  the  foregoing  are  available  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 

Examination  of  the  above  import  and  export  returns  for  1934  will  indicate 
those  countries  to  which  this  is  applicable;  Canada  is  included.  France  con- 
cluded a  modus  vivendi  with  Ecuador  on  July  12,  1935,  by  which  that  country 
is  entitled  to  preferential  treatment  on  her  imports  into  Ecuador  in  exchange  for 
a  minimum  quota  of  6,000,000  kilos  of  Ecuadorean  coffee.  Negotiations  are  on 
foot  for  a  commercial  agreement  with  Germany  and  discussions  are  taking  place 
with  Spain  and  Chile.  In  view  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Japanese-Ecuador 
Treaty  of  1912,  which  expires  on  May  15,  1936,  it  is  expected  that  a  fresh  agree- 
ment will  be  made  prior  to  that  date. 

Exchange  control  was  totally  abolished  by  decree  of  October  7,  1935. 


There  have  been  no  payments  towards  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt  for 
several  years.  On  January  2.  1935,  this  amounted  to  U.S.$25,386,080,  of  which 
U.S.$13,376,603  represented  principal  and  U.S.$12,009,476  interest  in  arrears. 
The  internal  debt  amounts  to  36,984,733  sucres,  the  total  of  which  is  principal. 
Full  service  of  interest  on  this  debt  has  been  maintained  up  to  January  2,  1935. 


During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  the  volume  of  imports  into 
Ecuador  was  considerably  increased  owing  to  the  fear  of  increased  duties  and 
further  depreciation  of  the  sucre.  However,  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
country  have  not  suffered  to  any  extent.  A  military  dictatorship  with  a  civilian 
head  was  established  on  September  26,  1935,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
provisional  government  proposes  to  reorganize  the  entire  administrative  system 
of  the  country  as  well  as  introduce  reforms  both  in  connection  with  the  financial 
and  foreign  trade  policies  of  previous  administrations. 

In  1934  actual  revenue  fell  short  by  some  3,000,000  sucres  of  the  estimates, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  this  was  foreseen,  expenditure  was  propor- 
tionally curtailed,  no  cash  deficit  occurred.  Certain  services,  however,  such  as 
that  of  the  external  debt,  were  left  unpaid. 

The  Budget  for  1935  was  issued  at  S/63,575,000,  an  increase  of  S/12,281,999 
over  that  of  1934.  The  results  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935  have  been  satis- 
factory and  have  surpassed  official  expectations.  The  following  figures  show  the 
income  during  the  period  January /June,  1935,  in  comparison  with  the  same 
period  in  1934: — 


PUBLIC  DEBT 


FINANCE 


Jan.-June.  1934  Jan.-June,  1935 


Source  of  Revenue 


Sucres  Sucres 


National  properties 
National  services  .  . 

Taxes  

Sundries  


806.648  1,218.494 

1,513,524  1,640,109 

17,714,014  25,582.238 

877,205  769,883 


20,911.391 


29,210,724 


The  increased  revenue  is  principally  due  to  increased  customs  duties,  which 

in  many  cases  have  been  doubled. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  November  7,  1935. — A  distinct  improvement  in  sentiment  was 
observable  in  this  territory  towards  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  year. 
This  improvement  has  continued  into  the  fourth  quarter  and  represents  the  first 
definite  advance  since  the  depression  started. 

The  primary  cause  has  been  an  increase  in  the  prices  for  the  principal  export 
products,  although  the  change  took  place  too  late  to  be  apparent  from  the  quar- 
terly statistics.  Copra,  which  is  the  great  native  cash  crop,  has  been  selling  at 
prices  substantially  above  those  prevailing  a  year  ago  and  has  resulted  in  a  wide- 
spread increase  in  native  purchasing  power. 

The  Government  continues  to  redirect  the  import  trade  by  quota  restrictions. 
Schemes  which  expired  during  the  July-to-September  period  were  renewed,  while 
a  number  of  new  ones  were  applied.  New  restrictions  include  a  quota  on  imports 
of  iron  plates  and  pipes,  wire,  nails,  copper  and  brass  products,  zinc  in  blocks 
or  sheets,  soap,  packing  paper,  and  thread.  In  certain  cases  definite  quantities 
are  reserved  for  Netherlands  suppliers,  but  more  frequently  no  source  of  supply 
is  mentioned,  the  restriction  applying  only  to  the  amounts  which  the  various 
importers  may  bring  in. 

The  Government  has  also  empowered  the  Governor  General  to  take  such 
steps  as  appear  warranted  to  keep  the  prices  of  restricted  articles  from  appreciat- 
ing unduly.  To  ease  the  unemployment  problem,  an  immigration  ordinance  was 
passed  prohibiting,  except  under  special  circumstances,  the  admission  of 
individuals  not  subjects  of  the  Netherlands. 

TRADE 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  have  shown  a  tendency  to  fall 
ever  since  the  first  restriction  measures  were  applied.  For  the  nine  months  ended 
September  30  the  total  quantity,  owing  to  very  heavy  arrivals  of  rice  and  certain 
other  foodstuffs  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  is  higher 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1934.  Since  then  imports  have  tended  to  decline, 
and  for  September,  1935,  totalled  117,500  metric  tons  compared  with  125,500 
tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  The  values  have  fallen,  both  for  the 
nine-month  period  and  for  the  month  of  September. 

EXPORTS  BY  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE 

The  following  table  shows  the  weight  in  thousands  of  tons  and  value  in 
millions  of  Canadian  dollars  of  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  and 
1935  as  well  as  for  the  last  month  of  the  quarter  under  review: — 

Quantity  Value 
September,  Jan.-Sept.,  September  Jan.-Sept., 

1935  1934  1935  1934  L93S  1934  1935  1934 

774.0  754.2  6291.1  6611.0  24.5  30.0  228.5  264.1 

That  the  quantities  have  increased  and  the  values  decreased  is  due  to  the 
constant  drop  in  prices.  As  surplus  stocks  were  reduced  toward  the  end  of  the 
period,  a  firming  of  prices  was  evident,  and  it  is  expected  that  exports  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  will  show  increases  in  both  weight  and  value. 

RUBBER 

The  most  disturbing  feature  in  the  world  rubber  market  during  the  quarter 
was  the  inability  of  the  Netherlands  Indian  Government  to  control  the  exports 
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of  native  rubber.  When  the  present  restriction  scheme  was  first  applied,  the 
local  authorities  planned  to  control  estate  rubber  by  export  licences,  and  native 
rubber  by  a  system  of  export  taxes  which  would  vary  with  the  price  of  rubber, 
and  would  leave  the  grower  no  incentive  to  expand  production.  The  proportion 
allotted  Netherlands  India  by  the  international  committee  was  re-allotted  by  the 
Government,  so  much  for  the  estates  and  so  much  for  the  natives. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter  it  was  apparent  that  the  native  exports 
had  seriously  exceeded  their  quota,  and  when  higher  export  taxes  failed  to  check 
the  flow,  fear  was  expressed  that  the  whole  restriction  scheme  would  collapse. 
The  quarter  ended  with  the  situation  still  uncertain. 

Early  in  October,  however,  the  Government  approached  the  estates  with  the 
suggestion  that  they  reduce  their  share  to  the  amount  necessary  to  fulfil  the 
country's  agreements,  the  Government  to  pay  the  estates  a  certain  sum  in  lieu 
of  the  right  to  ship.  This  news  produced  a  much  better  tone  on  the  rubber 
market,  as  it  indicated  the  determination  of  the  local  Government  to  make  restric- 
tion a  success.  In  the  meantime  a  scheme  of  individual  native  restriction  is  being 
developed  which  it  is  hoped  will  solve  the  problem  for  the  future. 

The  sums  received  from  the  export  tax  on  native  rubber  are  being  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  natives  in  the  districts  where  the  taxes  are  collected:  these 
expenditures  have  increased  the  demand  for  certain  import  articles  such  as  build- 
ing materials  and  equipment,  medicines,  etc. 

SUGAR 

Although  sugar  sales  were  better  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  the  third  quarter 
was  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  second,  due  to  smaller  shipments  to  Japan  and 
India.  Large  shipments  took  place  in  September,  however,  and  the  surplus  has  been 
considerably  reduced.  If  production  is  to  keep  up  with  demand,  a  number  of 
mills  that  have  been  closed  for  years  will  have  to  be  opened.  This  has  stimulated 
the  demand  for  mill  supplies,  particularly  in  East  Java. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  receipts  of  the  railways  from  passenger  and  goods  traffic  have  decreased 
steadily  and  were  at  a  lower  level  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  than  at  any  time 
since  the  depression.  A  fall  in  the  returns  from  the  benzine  excise  tax  indicates 
that  motor  travel  and  transport  have  also  declined.  The  possibility  of  trouble 
in  the  region  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  induced  certain  of  the  steamship  companies 
operating  round-the-world  services  to  alter  westbound  sailings  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  cost  of  living  for  the  native  was  higher  in  September  than  a  year  ago, 
owing  to  higher  prices  for  rice.  The  index  figures  on  the  basis  of  1913  equals  100 
were  62  and  61  respectively.  The  European  cost  of  living  on  the  same  basis 
declined  from  90  in  September,  1934,  to  86  in  September,  1935,  although  a  sharp 
rise  was  observable  during  the  first  weeks  of  October. 

Financial 

The  value  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  declined  steadily  throughout  the  quar- 
ter from  170  million  guilders  in  July  to  165  million  in  September.  In  September, 
1934,  the  figure  was  186  million.  Private  deposits  show  a  similar  trend,  falling 
from  23  to  19  million  guilders  during  the  quarter,  the  figure  for  September,  1934, 
being  28  million. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

South  African  Dumping  Duty  on  Steel  Manufactures  from  France 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  writes 
that,  effective  November  16,  1936,  "ordinary"  dumping  duty  was  imposed  on 
importations  of  steel  joists,  channels,  equal  and  unequal  angles,  bars,  flats  and 
tees  and  light  rails  up  to  30  pounds  per  running  yard,  and  fishplates  therefor  on 
importation  into  the  Union  from  France. 

"  Ordinary  "  dumping  duty  is  the  difference  between  the  export  price  and 
domestic  value  plus  the  extra  cost  of  packing  and  packages  for  export,  carriage 
to  port  of  shipment  and  all  other  expenses  incidental  to  placing  the  goods  on 
board  ship  ready  for  export  to  the  Union.  Dumping  duty  is  to  be  imposed  when 
the  difference  between  the  export  price  and  domestic  value  exceeds  5  per  cent  but 
in  no  case  is  the  dumping  duty  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
for  duty  purposes. 

British  Guiana  Duty  on  Cement  and  Fertilizers 

The  Legislative  Council  of  British  Guiana  on  November  22,  1935,  increased 
the  general  tariff  on  Portland  cement  from  75  cents  per  400  pounds  to  $1.05,  the 
British  preferential  rate,  applicable  to  Canada,  remaining  at  25  cents.  These 
rates  are  subject  to  the  usual  surtax  of  30  per  cent  of  the  duty  and  3  per  cent 
ad  valorem  bill  of  entry  tax.  The  general  tariff  on  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrates 
of  lime,  potash  and  soda,  and  guano  was  increased  from  5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  12  per  cent,  the  British  preferential  rate  remaining  at  2  per  cent. 

Safety  Glass  Windshields  Required  for  Hongkong 

Mr.  Kenneth  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hongkong, 
directs  the  attention  of  motor  car  manufacturers  to  a  traffic  regulation  of 
the  Hongkong  Government,  No.  132,  regarding  compulsory  use  of  safety  glass 
in  the  windshields  of  automobiles  licensed  for  the  first  time  after  December  31, 
1935.  The  pertinent  section  of  the  regulation  states  that  all  glass  fitted  to 
windscreens  or  windows  facing  to  the  front  on  the  outside  of  any  motor  vehicle 
shall  be  of  safety  glass.  It  is  provided  that  the  regulation  shall  not  apply  until 
the  expiry  of  the  year  1939  for  anv  motor  vehicle  licensed  on  or  before  January 
1,  1936. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Director-General  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wel- 
lington, in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

(1)  150  batteries  in  accordance  with  British  Standard  Specification  No.  397.  1933,  for 
battery  No.  D.B.2  (tenders  close  February  17,  1936). 

(2  )  500  junction  blocks,  15  pairs,  with  covers,  to  specification  and  drawing;  150  junc- 
tion blocks,  20  pairs,  with  covers,  to  specification  and  drawing  (tenders  close  February  13r 
1936). 

(3)  50.000  cells,  telephone,  1-5  volt,  to  specification  (tenders  close  February  18,  1936). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  23 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  December  23,  1935.  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending 
December  16,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

Fiance  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 


Chih 


.Peso 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.  1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4245 

.1196 

.1217 


Hongkong  Dollar 

India  J  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  j  .  .•  .  .Guilder 

Shanghai  •  .'  Dollar 

Siam.  .   .  .  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  .  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  ..   ..   -  Franc 

Guadeloupe  ..   ..  J  Franc 

Australia.  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand..  ..  I  Pound 

South  Africa  ..    . t  ..Pound 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Dec.  16 
$  .1895 
.1701 
.0135 
.0419 
.2219 
.0219 
.0667 
.4056 
4.97i 
.0095 
.  6829 
.2987 

.0815  Norn 
.0231 
.2496 
.  1904 
.0452 
.0081 
.1381 
.2562 
.3271 
1.0087 
.3314* 
.2774t 
.0847* 
.05551 
.0514* 


.9733 

.5756 

.4985 

.2801 

Peru  

 Sol 

.2800 

.2623 

Venezuela  

..  ..Bolivar 

.1930 

.2582 

1.0342 

.8098 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0079 

.3650 
.4985 
.4020  | 

!4424 

.5678 

1.0138  1 

4.8666  4 

1.0138  1 

.0392 

.0392 

4.8666  3 

4.9431  5 

4.8666  4 

4 . 8666  4 
Official,    t  Unofficial. 


.3203 
.3753 
.2896 
.6860 
.2968 
.  4555 
,  5806 
0350 
0837. 
,0350 


0667 
9775 
0950 
0100 
&650 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Dec.  23 
$  .1890 
.  1696 
.0135 
.0417 
.2215 
.0219 
.0663 
.4048 
4.9625 
.0095 
.6820 
.2981 
.0812 
.0231 
.2493 
.  1896 
.0452 
.0081 
.1374 
.2557 
.3265 
1.0068 
.3309* 
.27341 
.0844* 
.0554f 
.0514* 
.0413f 
.5721 
.2796 
.2618 
.2578 
.8070 
1.0062 
.3185 
.3747 
.2896 
.6837 
.2958 
.  4547 
.  5803 
1.0337 
4.9750 
1.0337 
.  0663 
.0663 
3.9700 
5.0850 
4.0025 
4 . 9562 


Norn. 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

3* 

2 

6 

U 

4 
6 
4 
2 
7 

31- 
4 
5 
5 

3i 
5 
5 

4 

5 

n 

2i 

l* 


4 
4-5 
6 


3| 

3.65 
4 


The  Dominion 'Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the 
movement  of  exchange:  — 

Temporary  strength  in  the  Canadian  dollar  followed  juriusually  large  exports  of  wheat 
on  December  13,  but  advances  were  not  maintained  foij  more'  than  two  or  three  days. 
Chinese  currencies  recently  have  withstood  the  :  influence!  of  repeated  reductions  in  silver 
prices  and  are  currently  firm. .  The  French  franc  became  cfecidedly  weaker  on  December  19, 
due  to  events  which  fended  to  undermine  the  position  of  the  present  administration.  It 
was  believed  that  further  shipments  of  gold  would  be  madje  if  the  franc  did  not  move  back 
above  its  gold  export  point  very  soon. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade 
Saint  John,  NJB. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor.  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Apples  

Raspberry  and  Black  Currant 
Pulp,  also  Canned  Loganber- 
ries  

Tomato  Puree  (Tinned)  

Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Bacon  and  Hams  

Miscellaneous — 

Woollen  Bathing  Suits  

Hair  (Horse,  Cow  and  Hog)  

Horse  and  Cattle  Hair  (Old  Hair 

Curled)  

Perfume  Bottles  (Glass)  

Cork  Floor  and  Wall  Tiles  

Bleached  Sulphite  Pulp  for  Rayon 
Hardwood  Flooring  (Birch  and 

Maple— Kiln  Dried)  

Electric  Wire  


943 


944 
945 

946 
947 
948 

949-50 


951 

952 

953 
954 
955 

956 

957 
958 


Panama  City,  Republic  of 
Panama. 


Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Singapore,   Straits  Settle 
ments. 

New  York,  U.S.A  

Colon,  Republic  of  Panama 
Panama  City,  Republic  of 

Panama. 
Panama  City,  Republic  of 

Panama. 


Purchase. 


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Panama  City,  Republic  of 

Panama. 
Tilburg,  Holland  


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Loiret,  France  

East  London,  South  Africa 
Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 
Brussels,  Belgium  


Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador  


Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jan.  3;  Montclare,  Jan.  10;  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
Jan.  17;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  2;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  9;  Beaverford,  Jan.  16;  Beaverdale, 
Jan.  23;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  2;  Manchester  Producer,  Jan.  9;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Jan.  16;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  23;  Manchester  Port,  Jan.  30;  Man- 
chester City,  Feb.  6 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Jan.  18;  Norwegian,  Feb.  15 — both 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Dakotian,  Jan.  18;  Sulairia,  Feb.  1 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Jan.  11;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  25; 
Cairnesk,  Feb.  8 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Jan.  15;  Fanad  Head,  Jan.  25 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork) . 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor.  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Evanger,  Jan.  18;  Grey  County  (calls  at  Rotterdam  but  not  at 
Antwerp),  Jan.  27;  Brant  County  (calls  at  Rotterdam),  Feb.  12 — all  County  Line;  Beaver- 
dale (does  not  call  at  Havre),  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  23. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  30. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  8;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  22; 
Lady  Drake,  Feb.  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Darien,  Jan.  1;  San  Benito,  Jan.  8 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Singapore,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
Feb.  10. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Earlspark  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira),  Jan.  7; 
a  steamer,  Jan.  27 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line;  Silverbeech.  Kerr-Silver  Line,  Jan.  18. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Singapore,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Lyons,  Canada-India  Service,  Jan.  14. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jan.  4;  Montclare,  Jan.  11;  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
Jan.  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Jan.  12;  Lanoastria,  Jan.  26 — both  Cunard-White 
Star  Line;  Manchester  Hero.  Manchester  Line,  Jan.  22;  Lehigh,  Oriole  Line,  Jan.  23; 
Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  28. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  3;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  10;  Beaverford,  Jan.  17;  Beaverdale, 
Jan.  24;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  31 — .all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Jan.  4;  Aurania,  Jan.  18; 
Alaunia,  Feb.  1 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Liberty,  Dec.  30;  Waukegan,  Jan.  17;  Quaker 
City,  Feb.  2 — all  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  4;  Manchester  Producer,  Jan.  11;  Man- 
chester Regiment.  Jan.  18;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  25;  Manchester  Port,  Feb.  1;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Feb.  8 — all  Manchester  Line;  Lehigh,  Oriole  Line,  Jan.  23. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Jan.  15;  Gitano,  Feb.  10 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Montreal  City,  Jan.  10;  Boston  City,  Jan.  29;  New 
York  City,  Feb.  8 — all  Bristol  City  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Dec.  30;  Cairnglen,  Jan.  13;  Cairnross  (calls  at 
Dundee),  Jan.  27 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Sioansea. — Dakotian,  Jan.  20;  Norwegian,  Feb.  17 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Dakotian,  Jan.  20;  Sulairia,  Feb.  3;  Norwegian,  Feb.  17 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Antwerp— Beaverdale,  Jan.  24;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  7— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg.— Liberty,  Dec.  30;  Waukegan,  Jan.  17;  Quaker  City,  Feb.  2— all  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hull  and  Leith);  Beaverburn.  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  31. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports—  Pilsudski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at 
Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Jan.  12;  Svaneholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
Swedish-Amerioa-Mexico  Line,  Jan.  31. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—BeUe  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Dec.  30;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Jan.  6;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
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Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  8;  Newfoundland  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness 
Line,  Jan.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  2 ;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  16 ;  Lady 
Hawkins,  Jan.  30— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  LuciaJ  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Jan.  7 
and  27. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  Jan.  9;  Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  ( Jamaica) .— -Da,  Jan.  1;  Lillgunvor,  Jan.  15 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  Jan.  11;  Chomedy  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton),  Jan.  25 — both 
Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti). — Cavalier  (does  not  call  at  Port  au 
Prince),  Jan.  2;  Cathoart,  Jan.  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silvercypress,  Jan.  1; 
Malayan  Prince,  Jan.  17;  Silverwalnut,  Jan.  31 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Ijyttleton. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Cana- 
dian National,  Jan.  24. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  Jan.  31. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  8;  Hiye  Maru,  Jan.  22;  Heian 
Maru,  Feb.  15 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Jan.  9;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Feb.  8:  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Feb.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyndareus,  Jan.  5;  Ixion,  Feb.  2  — both  Blue  Funnel 
Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Bataviaz  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  January. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  30;  Aorangi,  Jan.  29 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Jan.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Jan. 
30;  Wairuna,  Feb.  6 — both  CanadianHAustralasian  Line  (call  at  Apia  and  New  Plymouth). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co..  January. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Jan.  11;  Loch- 
katrine,  Jan.  25 — both  Holland- America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
America,  East  Asiatic  Co..  Jan.  17. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wyoming,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Jan.  4. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  7;  Margaret  Johnson,  Jan.  21 — both  John- 
son Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Dec.  31. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  January. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  January. 

To  Montevideo.  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  15. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Nogoya,  Dec.  30;  Lochgoil,  Dec.  30;  Damsterdyk,  Jan.  11 
— all  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam) ;  Laurits  Swenson  (calls 
at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co..  Dec.  30;  Washington  Express  (calls  at 
Glasgow.  Rotterdam  and  Havre  but  not  at  London),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Jan.  4. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Nordpol,  Canadian  Transport  Co..  Jan.  3. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Bright  Comet,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  10. 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building.  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  {cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

Italy 

A  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar.  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland).  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties.  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh   fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Vote. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patbnaudb,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1935. 
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Belgium,  market  conditions  for  arti- 
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Agriculture 

Belgium,  crop  returns,  1935   983 

Denmark,  crop  conditions  183,587 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery 

Cuba,  market  requirements   48 

Denmark,  imports  in  1934   1020 
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Aluminium 

China,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  872 
Cuba,  imports  of  products  from  Can- 
ada in  1934    821 

.  Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934.  445 
See  also  Met  lis  and  Minerals 
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Aluminium  Compounds 

Cuba,  prohibited  in  foodstuffs   1080 


Amortization 

Uruguay,  second  series  of  bond  issue. 


185 


Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   1144 

Apparel 

British  West  Indies,  St.  Vincent,  duties 

changed   152 

Irish  Free  State,  and  tissue  (rubber- 
proofed),  import  quotas   653 

South  Africa,  imports  of  women's  in 

1934   418 

market  for  ladies'   329 

See  also  Dresses  and  Underwear 

Apples  (Canned) 

Great  Britain,  certificate  of  origin.  ..  110 

United  States,  production   345 

See  also  Canned  Goods  and  Fruits 
(Canned) 

Apples  (Dried) 

Germany,  imports  and  market   1065 

Netherlands,  market  conditions   100 

United  States,  production   345 

Apples  (Fresh) 

Palestine,  free-of-disease  certificates. 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934  

Sweden,  imports  in  1934  

United  States,  production  

See  also  Fruits  (Fresh) 

Argentina 

Asphalt  roofing,  market   29 

Binder  twine,  colouring  compulsory. .  225 

Brake  linings,  market   687 

Business  conditions  269,884 

Electric  appliances  and  fittings,  mar- 
ket.. _   436 

Electric  refrigerators  and  parts,  classi- 
fication for  duty   400 

Exchange  control  regulations   1149 

Fertilizers,  sales  regulations   192 

Financial  conditions  268,887 
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Argentina — C  on. 

Grain  elevators,  construction   913 

estimated  area  sown,  1935    644,1153 

regulation  of  industry   911 

Maize,  crop  estimate   29 


Potatoes  (seed),  import  regulations..  505 
Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Buenos 


Aires: 

May  27,  1935   29 

June  18,  1935   107 

June  21,  1935   29 

June  21,  1935   81 

July   4,  1935   185 

July  19,  1935   268 

July  27,  1935   302 

August   1,  1935   436 

August   6,  1935   548 

August  27,  1935   549 

September  20,  1935    687 

September  23,  1935   644 

September  23,  1935   740 

September  27,  1935   787 

October  18,  1935    884 

October  25,  1935   911 

November   2,  1935   1076 

November  22,  1935   1149 

December  11,  1935   1153 

Shipment  by  mail   548 

Tariff  duties,  free  entry  of  certain  com- 
modities  945 

Toys,  imports  and  market   81 

Wire  fencing  (woven),  market   549 

Wire  screening,  market   549 

Asbestos 

Hongkong,  market  for  powder  and 

scrap   536 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   141 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Asphalt  Roofing 

Argentina,  market   29 

Australia 

Advertising  matter,  duty  payment.  . .  350 

Air  mail  service   533 

Business  conditions  203, 480,673, 1127 

Butter,  exports   334 

regulation  of  exports   918 

Cotton,  production                         ..  1063 

Dairy  produce,  marketing  regulations.  60 

Dresses,  market   1129 

Essential  oil,  production   533 

Exports  in  1933-34   583 

in  1934-35   476 

Financial  conditions   1128 

Fisheries,  Japanese  trawlers  to  oper- 
ate   1063 

Flour,  market  conditions  

128,292,481,676,961,1133 

Foreign  trade  in  1934-35    475 

July-April,  1934-35   56 

July-May,  1934-35   293 

Imports  in  1934-35   478 

Lead,  production  in  1934   15 
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Australia — C  on. 

New   South    Wales,    artesian  water 

bores,  flow  diminishing   1062 

building  activity  in  Sydney   334 

business  conditions  >  ..178,532 

day  labour  on  public  works  abolished  1062 

fishing  industry  ..  532 

government  industrial  enterprises  to 

be  abolished..  ..   1062 

motor  vehicle  registration   533 

rabbit  and  hare  skins,  market  con- 
ditions  917 

rabbit  skins,  sales  at  Sydney   179 

reports   of   Commercial   Agent  B. 
Millin,  Sydney: 

May  24,  1935   15 

June  20,  1935   178 

July  18,  1935   333 

August  15,  1935   532 

October  10,  1935   917 

November  7,  1935   1062 

rice,  production   533 

sheep  show  and  sales  at  Sydney. .  333 

shipping,  tonnage  at  Sydney   1062 

wheat  crop  prospects   917 

wool  sales  at  Sydney  15,179 

Opal  production   334 

Paper,  duties  on  writing  deferred..  ..  983 

Pineapples  (canned),  exports   1062 

Primage  duty  reduced  599,654 

Railway  sleepers,  exports  of  hard- 
wood  918 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  M. 
Cosgrave,  Melbourne: 

June    1,  1935   56 

June  27,  1935   205 

July  9,  1935   293 

August   8,  1935   583 

August  13.  1935   481 

August  14.  1935   475 

September  13,  1935    673 

November  18,  1935   1127 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  T.  Stewart,  Mel- 
bourne : 

June  19,  1935   127 

July  17,  1935   292 

September  16,  1935   675 

October   7,  1935   852 

October,  22.  1935   960 

November  18,  1935   1132 

November  25,  1935   1129 

Rice,  production   852 

Sheep,  increase  in  number   179 

Tariff  decisions  654,743 

duties  changed   1029 

duties  deferred  311,  743,  793 

Tenders  invited   505 

Tin,  production   16 

Tobacco,  estimated  production  for  1934  15 
Trade  agreement  with  New  Zealand, 

amended   599 

Wheat,  decline  in  yield   179 

market  conditions  

127,292,481,675,960,1132 

marketing  recommendations   59 

Wool  sales   334 
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Austria 

Grain,  market  situation   285 

Automobiles 

See  Motor  Vehicles 

Aviation 

New  Zealand,  development  of  com- 


mercial  1133 

B 

Bacon  and  Hams 

Great  Britain,  imports   1091 

imports  into  Scotland  246,849 

prices  in  Scotland   577 

India,  market   768 

Irish  Free  State,  excise  tax  decreased.  350 

export  bounty  273,830 

regulations  governing  industry..  ..  149 

South  Africa,  dumping  duty   110 

See  also  Packing  House  Products 


Bags 

See    Sacks    and    Bags    and  Waste 
Materials 


Baking  Powder 

Belgium,  market  conditions   685 

Banking  and  Currency 

Belgium,  government  control  regula- 
tions  ..  ..  340 

Germany,  operation  of  special  ac- 
counts in  Germany   586 

Italy,  suspension  of  gold  coverage.  ..  223 

See  also  Exchange 

Bank  Notes  and  Paper 

China,  import  restrictions   192 


Barbados 

See  British  West  Indies 

Barley 

See  Grain 

Beer 

See  Beverages  (Alcoholic) 


Belgium 

Abrasives,  market  conditions  for  arti- 
ficial  980 

Alcohol,  consumption  tax  abolished..  191 
Baking  powder,  market  conditions.  . .  685 
Banks,    government    control  regula- 
tions  340 

Business  conditions  after  devaluation.  589 

Butter,  import  licence  tax  reduced..  456 

Crop  returns,  1935    983 

Fats  (edible),  import  regulations..  ..  504 

Feedstuffs,  import  regulations   559 

Fertilizers,  import  regulations   559 

Financial  conditions   339 

Fish,  imports  and  market   553 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-June,  1935   592 

Jan.-Sept.,  1935   1072 

Gas  appliances,  market  conditions.  ..  1148 

12558—2 
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Belgium — Con. 

Horse  hair,  market   594 

Lobster  (canned),  market  conditions.  26 
Meat  (preserved),  import  licence  tax 

cancelled   694 

Motor  vehicles,  import  licences..  ..32,273 

Packing  house  products,  market..   ..  1012 

Plants,  import  regulations   559 

Public  works,  use  of  foreign  materials 

in    724 

Refrigerators,   market   conditions  for 

domestic   1113 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Henri 
Turcot,  Brussels: 

June  7,  1935   26 

August   7,  1935    552 

August  10,  1935   339 

September   6,  1935   589 

September   9,  1935   592 

September  27,  1935   685 

November   8,  1935   983 

November  12,  1935   980 

November  19,  1935   1072 

November  20,  1935   1113 

November  21,  1935   1148 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Maurice  Belanger,  Brus- 
sels : 

August  20,  1935   553 

October  3,  1935    724 

November  10,  1935   1012 

Report  of  Harold  Jones,  Office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  Brussels: 

September  4,  1935    594 

Seeds,  import  regulations   559 

Tariff  duties  changed   353 

Tires  and  tubes,  import  licence  regu- 
lations   694 

Trade  agreement  with  Russia   694 

Wheat,  licence  fee  restored   312 

Wool,  imports  and  market   552 

Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union 

See  Belgium 

Belting 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   414 

Sweden,  imports  of  rubber  in  1934.  ..  856 


Bermuda 

See  British  West  Indies 

Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

China,  imports  of  whisky  from  Can- 
ada in  1934   872 

Cuba,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  820 
internal  tax  on  Canadian  whiskies 

reduced   601 

Irish  Free  State,  production   516 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   139 

Palestine,  certificate  of  age  required 

for  whisky   1030 

Binder  Twine 

Argentina,  colouring  compulsory..  ..  225 
South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   415 
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Biscuits  and  Cakes 

India,  imports  and  market.  ..  ..  .  .335,768 

Panama,  market   1117 

Blocked  Payments 

Italy..  ..   1020 

Blueberries 

United  States,  market  in  New  York 

City..   388 

Bolivia 

Import  prohibitions   695 


Tariff  arrangement  with  Canada..  ..  192 

Boots  and  Shoes 

See  Footwear 

Boxboard 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London..  ..  173 


Box  Shooks 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   414 

Brake  Linings 

Argentina,  market   687 

Brazil 

Business  conditions   738 

Codfish,  market   609 

Exchange  situation   546 

Financial  conditions   740 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   689 

Imports  in  1934  detailed   780 

Potatoes,  market   876 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  S. 
Glass,  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

August  28,  1935   546 

September  18,  1935   609 

September  24.  1935   689 

September  26,  1935   780 

October   3,  1935   738 

October  16,  1935    876 

British  Borneo 

British  North  Borneo,  foreign  trade  in 

1934   772 

textiles    and    apparel,  preference 

changed   352 

"Brunei,  foreign  trade  in  1934   1108 


British  Guiana 

See  British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

See  British  West  Indies 

British  Malaya 

British  Trade  Fair  at  Singapore   96 

Business  conditions                         . .  534 

Derris  or  tuba  root,  report  available.  1108 

Export  to  Canada  in  1934   1107 

Foreign  trade  in  1934  1106,1137 

Imports  in  1934  detailed   1137 


Page 

British  Malaya — Con. 
Reports   of   Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner B.  C.  Butler,  Singapore: 

May  20,  1935   27 

June  6,  1935   96 

August   6,  1935    619 

August  15,  1935    534 

August  15,  1935   556 

September  12,  1935    821 

September  25,  1935   772 

October  17,  1935  1106,1137 

November  14,  1935   1108 

Sporting  goods,  market  conditions.  . .  619 

British  West  Indies 

Barbados,      commercial  travellers' 

licences  required.   191 

dresses,  market   379 

fish  (canned  and  preserved),  market.  926 

footwear,  duties  changed   1080 

foreign  trade  in  1934   295 

hats,  market  for  ladies'   380 

imports  in  1934,  detailed   297 

textiles,  import  quotas   1029 

Bermuda,  duties  changed   312 

British    Guiana,    cement,    duty  in- 
creased  1160 

dresses,  market   379 

fertilizers,  duty  increased   1160 

fish  (canned  and  preserved),  market.  926 

foreign  trade  in  1934   20 

hats,  market  for  ladies'   380 

imports  in  1934,  detailed   22 

British  Honduras,  exports  in  1934. .  . .  1006 

foreign  trade  in  1934   1001 

imports  in  1934,  detailed   1003 

preference  regulations   1080 

Grenada,  foreign  trade  in  1934   180 

imports  in  1934,  detailed   182 

Jamaica,  business  conditions   525 

Cayman  Islands,  preferential  tariff 

adopted   351 

financial  conditions   526 

fodder  and  litter,  importation  pro- 
hibited  Ill 

foreign  trade,  Jan.-June,  1935..   ..  523 

Mr.  Fraser  to  visit  Haiti   121 

reports    of    Trade  Commissioner 
F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston: 

July  26,  1935   218 

September  13,  1935   523 

November  22,  1935   1001 

tobacco,   duties   increased   on  un- 
manufactured  743 

St.  Lucia,  duties  changed   191 

St.  Vincent,  apparel,  duties  changed..  152 

duties  changed  351,984 

footwear,  duties  changed   152 

motor  vehicles,  import  prohibition 

on  trucks  removed   983 

preference  regulations   945 

textiles,    certification    of  Empire 

manufacture   600 

valuation  for  duty   944 
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British  West  Indies — Con. 

Trinidad,  dresses,  market  for  ladies' . .  379 

fish  (canned  and  preserved),  market.  926 

foreign  trade  in  1934   527 

hats,  market  for  ladies'   380 

imports  in  1934,  detailed   530 

reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  C.  Britton,  Port  of 
Spain : 

June  18,  1935   20 

July  19,  1935   180 

August   2,  1935    295 

August  15,  1935   379 

August  29,  1935    527 

November  4,  1935   926 

textiles,  import  quotas   656 

Virgin  Islands,  duties  changed   225 

Brunei 

See  British  Borneo 

Building  Board 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  West  of 

England   676 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   415 

Bulgaria 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   813 

Butter 

Australia,  exports   334 

regulation  of  exports   918 

Belgium,  import  licence  tax  reduced. .  456 
British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  1002 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland..  245 
Irish  Free  State,  levies  and  export 

bounties   888 

Japan,  imports   932 

New  Zealand,  regulation  of  exports. .  918 

C 

Calcium  Carbide 

Cuba,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  821 
Dominican  Republic,  imports  in  1934.  639 

Canada 

Assistance  to  exporters  by  Trade  Com- 
missioners  187 

British  Trade  Commissioners,  list  of.  .73,832 
Exports  of  farm  products  to  the  United 
States  under  three  tariffs. .   . . 

92,290,466,726,904,1104 
League  of  Nations  Economic  Sanc- 
tions: prohibition  of  exports  to. 

Italy   1023 

Summary  of  trade  by  months  

122,327,518,762,963,1157 
Trade  agreement  with  New  Zealand 

renewed   943 

with  Poland   72 

with  the  United  States   897 

Canned  Goods 

Great    Britain,    imports,  Jan.-June, 

1935   170 

market  in  the  West  of  England. ...  571 


Page 

Canned  Goods — Con. 
See  also  Fruits  (Canned) ;  Vegetables 
(Canned) ;   Salmon   (Canned) ; 
and  Tomato  Products 

Cattle 

See  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Cattle 

Cayman  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies,  Jamaica 

Cellulose 

Italy,  experimental  station  established  595 
Spain,  import  quota   1120 

Cement 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

duty  increased   1160 

British  Honduras,  imports  from  Can- 
ada in  1934   1002 

China,  industry  of  Kwantung   824 

Central  America 

Costa  Rica,  tariff  arrangement  with 

Canada   192 

El  Salvador,  business  conditions..   ..  346 

tariff  duties  changed   601 

Guatemala,  business  conditions   346 

certificate  of  origin  505,695 

surcharge   on   Canadian  goods  re- 
moved  112 

tariff  arrangement  with  Canada .  . .  192 

Honduras,  business  conditions   347 

Nicaragua,  parcel  post  regulations. .  . .  830 

Ceylon 

Foreign  trade  in  1934                      . .  214 

Jan.-June,  1935..   484 

Railway  sleepers,  requirements   1063 

Soap,  duty  increased   945 

Tariff  duties  changed   831 

Cheese 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  1002 

Grenada,  imports  in  1934   182 

Great  Britain,  certificates  of  origin.  ..  792 

imports  into  Scotland   245 

imports,  Jan.-June,  1935   212 

market  conditions   211 

prices  in  Scotland..   577 

Irish  Free  State,  duty  decreased..  ..  1079 

See  also  Dairy  Produce 

Chemicals 

Japan,,  conditions  in  industry   309 

See  also  Calcium  Carbide 

Chickens   

See  Poultry 

Chile 

Documentation  of  postal  parcels  ...  401 
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China 

Animal  and  plant  quarantine  regula- 
tions  108 

Bank  notes  and  paper,  import  restric- 
tions  192 

Business  conditions   1043 

Cement  industry  of  Kwantung   824 

Consular     invoice     regulations  for 

North  148,456 

Dairy  cattle,  market  in  Shanghai..  . .  1114 
Demonetization  of  silver  in  Kwan- 
tung  1056 

Electric  refrigerators,  market  in  South  967 

Exchange  rates,  stabilization  of   1044 

Flour-testiDg  regulations. .  . .  193,  456, 697,  793 

Foreign  trade  in  1934    801,868 

of  Tientsin  in  1934  392,449,496 

Jan  .-June,  1935   789 

Imports  in  1934   869 

from  Canada   872 

Imports  into  Tientsin  in  1934   449 

Industrial  projects  in  Kwantung. .  . .  651 

Invoice  requirements   744 

Marking  of  weight  on  heavy  cargo..  33 

Marking  regulations  for  North   985 

Proprietary  medicines,  sales  regula- 
tions  696 

Postage  rates  to   148 

Railway  companies,  regulations  gov- 
erning incorporation   1116 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
H.  A.  Scott,  Shanghai: 

September  25,  1935   737 

October  31,  1935   1114 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner B.  A.  Macdonald,  Shang- 
hai: 

June  15,  1935   108 

September  16,  1935   696 

September  24.  1935  801.868 

October  28,  1935   953 

November   9,  1935   1039 

November  15,  1935   1043 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S. 
Bissett,  Tientsin: 

June  24,  1935   148 

June  30,  1935  392,449,496 

August  21,  1935   598 

August  21,  1935   647 

September  20,  1935   789 

September  30,  1935   933 

October  24,  1935   985 

Screw,  stove-bolts  and  rivets,  market 

in  Central   737 

Silver  standard  abandoned   1039 

Sugar  industry  in  South   557 

Trade  of  Tientsin  in  1934   449 

with  Canada   496 

Waste  materials,  certificates  of  dis- 
infection required   889 

Wheat,  import  trade   953 

See  also  Manchuria 

Cider 

United  States,  production   346 


Page 

Cigars  and  Cigarettes 

See  Tobacco 

Clothing 

See  Apparel 

Clover  Seed 

See  Seeds 


Coal 

Italy,  state  import  monopoly  estab- 
lished  352 

Codfish 

Brazil,  market   609 

Cuba,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  820 
Puerto  Rico,  market  conditions. .  . .  390 

See  also  Fish 

Colombia 

Business  conditions   972 

Exchange  control  regulations   972 

Financial  conditions   973 

Import  control  regulations   695 

Condensed  Milk 

See  Milk  (Concentrated) 
Confectionery 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   418 

Cooperage  Stock 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

Scotland   13 

Copper 

Japan,  production  and  imports   646 

Norway,  imports  in  1934   494 

Sweden,  imports  in  1934   858 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Costa  Rica 

See  Central  America 
Cotton 

Australia,  production   1063 

Irish  Free  State,  manufacture  of  sew- 
ing restricted   149 

Cuba 

Agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, market  requirements   48 

Aluminium  compounds  in  foodstuffs 

prohibited   1080 

Business  conditions   643 

Consular  fee  reduced   112 

Consular  invoice  regulations   945 

Fertilizers,  market   1075 

Financial  conditions   642 

Fish  meal,  market   1074 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   818 

Lamps  and  shades,  market  conditions.  544 

Lard,  market   433 

Leather,  market  for  patent   976 

Potatoes,  market  conditions  52,906 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 
McColl,  Havana: 

June  20,  1935   48 

June  28,  1935   52 

August  27,  1935    389 

September  24,  1935   636 
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Cuba — Con. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner S.  G.  MacDonald,  Ha- 


vana : 

August  19,  1935   433 

August  29,  1935   544 

September  16,  1935   640 

September  30.  1935   818 

October  28,  1935    906 

November   9,  1935   976 

November  11,  1935   1074 

November  15,  1935   1023 

Salmon  (canned),  imports   1023 

Tariff  Commission  established   889 

Tariff  duties  changed   401 

minimum  rates  extended  to  Switzer- 
land  601 

Trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia.  560 

with  France   559 

Trade  conditions   640 

Whiskies,  internal  tax  on  Canadian 

reduced   601 

Curacao 

Business  conditions   741 

Currency 

See  Banking  and  Currency 

Cyanide 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   412 

Cyprus 

Flour,  duty  increased   400 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   538 

Imports  in  1934  detailed                  . .  540 

Czechoslovakia 

Flour,  trade  regulation   265 

Grain,  crop  forecast   629 

market  situation  286,979 

Trade  agreement  with  Cuba   560 

Wheat,  trade  regulation   263 

D 

Dairy  Cattle 

China,  market  in  Shanghai   1114 

Dairying 

Netherlands,  regulations  to  assist  in- 
dustry  1 

Switzerland,  conditions  in  industry..  683 

Dairy  Produce 

Australia,  exports   16 

marketing  regulations   60 

Irish  Free  State,  levies  and  bounties. .  455 

Japan,  production  and  imports   931 

Denmark 

Crop  conditions  183,587 

Flour,  trade  regulation   627 

Footwear,  duty  decreased  on  rubber. .  400 

Grain,  import  tax  imposed   224 

Import  trade  in  1934   1015 

Wheat,  trade  regulation   627 

12558—3 
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Dental  Supplies 

Panama,  duty  changed   505 

Derris  (Tuba)  Root 

British  Malaya,  report  available..  ..  1108 

Documentation 

North  China,  consular  invoices..    ..  148 

Dominican  Republic 

Fish,  internal  revenue  tax  reduced..  1030 
Foreign  trade  in  1934    636 

Douglas  Fir 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland.  ..  123 
See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Dresses 

Australia,  market   1129 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  market.  379 

British  Guiana,  market   379 

Trinidad,  market   379 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North  of 

England   370 

Japan,  market  conditions   829 

See  also  Apparel 

E 

Ecuador 

Exchange  control  abolished   984 

Financial  conditions   1156 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   1154 

Eggs 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland.  246 

market  conditions  in  Scotland..   ..  719 

prices  in  Scotland   577 

United  States,  production  and  prices.  596 


Egypt 

Currency  surtax  on  Japanese  goods. .  656 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Yves 


Lamontagne,  Cairo: 

July  29,  1935   538 

July  31,  1935   361 

August   5,  1935   429 

August  19.  1935   629 

September  21,  1935   687 

October  14,  1935   813 

October  16,  1935   864 

November    1,  1935   1007 

November    1,  1935   1066 

November  15,  1935   1110 

November  23,  1935   1144 

Electrical  Supplies  and  Appliances 

Argentina,  market   436 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  471 
South  Africa,  imports  in  1934..  ..412,482 

Electric  Refrigerators 

Argentina,  and  parts,  classification  for 

duty   400 

market   438 


Hongkong  and  South  China,  market..  967 
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Electric  Stoves 

Argentina,  market   438 

Netherlands  India,  market  conditions.  396 
South  Africa,  imports  in  1934..  ..412,482 

Electrodes 

Norway,  imports  of  carbon  in  1934. .  494 

El  Salvador 

See  Central  America 

Epsom  Salts 

India,  production  and  imports   376 

Exchange 

Argentina,  control  regulations   1149 

Brazil,  situation   546 

China,   demonetization    of   silver  in 

Kwantung   1056 

silver  standard  abandoned. .   1039 

stabilization  of  rates   1044 

Colombia,  control  regulations   972 

Ecuador,  control  abolished   984 

Germany,  operation  of  special  bank 

accounts   586 

Greece,  control  regulations   1066 

Hongkong,  demonetization  of  silver. .  1109 

Italy,  blocked  payments   1020 

Spain,  control  regulations  728,1079 

Uruguay,    amortization    bond  issue, 

second  series   185 

See  also  Banking  and  Currency 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs 

British  Malaya,  British  Trade  Fair  at 

Singapore   96 

Great  Britain,  "  Aberdeen  Press  and 

Journal  "  Exhibition   681 

Birmingham   Building   Trades  Ex- 
hibition  962 

British    Industries   Fair  (Birming- 
ham), 1935    9 

Dairy  Show  in  London   1059 

Glasgow  Housing  and  Health  Ex- 
hibition  916 

West  of  England  Grocers'  and  Food 

Trades'  Exhibition   ..  ..  962 

South    Africa,    Empire  Exhibition, 

1936   1094 

F 

Fairs 

See  Exhibitions  and  Fairs 

Fats  (Edible) 

Belgium,  import  regulations   504 

Feeding  Cakes 

Netherlands,  import  restrictions..    ..  273 

Feedstuffs 

Belgium,  import  regulations   559 

Denmark,  imports  in  1934   1017 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  of  certain 

kinds  prohibited   503 

United  States,  production  of  animal 

in  1935   875 

See  also  Fish  Meal 


Page 

Felts 

Sweden,  imports  of  paper-makers'  in 

1934   856 

Fencing 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   414 

Fertilizers 

Argentina,  sales  regulations   192 

Belgium,  import  regulations   559 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

duty  increased   1160 

Cuba,  market   1075 

Irish  Free  State,  market   55 

Finland 

Crop  conditions  298.588 

Flour  trade  regulations   344 

Wheat  trade  regulations   344 

Fish 

Belgium,  imports  and  market   553 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  market 

for  canned  and  preserved..   ..  926 
British  Guiana,  market  for  canned 

and  preserved   926 

British  Honduras,  imports  from  Can- 
ada of  canned  in  1934   1002 

Grenada,  imports  in  1934   182 

Trinidad,  imports  in  1934   529 

market  for  canned  and  preserved.  926 
Cuba,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  820 
Dominican  Republic,  imports  in  1934.  637 
internal  revenue  tax  reduced..    ..  1030 
Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North  of 

England   422 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   138 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  canned  from 

Canada,  Jan.-Mar.,  1935   62 

South  Africa,  imports  of  and  market 

for  canned   483 

United  States,  and  fishery  products, 

market  for  Canadian   705 

Fish  Meal 

Cuba,  market   1074 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

London   244 

Japan,  development  of  industry. .   . .  447 

Netherlands,  market  conditions   627 

See  also  Fertilizers 

Fish  Oil 

Japan,  production  and  exports   666 

Flooring 

Great  Britain,  marking  regulations..  109 
South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   417 

Flour 

Argentina,  import  of  improvers  pro- 
hibited t   832 

Australia,  market  conditions  

128,292,481,676,961,1133 
Brazil,  imports  in  1934   783 
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Flour — Con. 
British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  1002 

Grenada,  imports  in  1934   182 

Trinidad,  imports  in  1934   529 

China,  testing  regulations.  . .  193, 456,  697,  793 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934..   ..  872 

imports  into  Tientsin  in  1934  . .  . .  498 

Cuba,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934.  .  820 

Cyprus,  duty  increased   400 

Czechoslovakia,  trade  regulations. .  ..  265 

Denmark,  imports  in  1934   1016 

trade  regulations   627 

Dominican  Republic,  imports  in  1934.  .  638 

Germany,  trade  regulations   263 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  the  North 

of  England   470 

imports  into  Scotland  178,760 

market  conditions  in  Scotland..   ..  1092 

quota  payments  on  imports  792,943 

Hongkong,  market  conditions   935 

Irish  Free  State,  imports   680 

Italy,  trade  regulations   100 

Japan,  dissolution  of  cartel   146 

imports  and  exports   396 

imports  in  1934   138 

market  conditions  308,1022 

Netherlands,  industry   486 

market  situation   812 

Norway,  imports  in  1934   489 

Portugal,  trade  regulations   103 

Sierra  Leone,  imports  in  1934   764 

Southern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934..  617 

Spain,  trade  regulation   102 

Sweden,  imports  in  1934   723 

milling  regulations                        ..  601 

trade  regulation   387 

Fodder  and  Litter 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  impor- 
tation prohibited   Ill 

Foodstuffs 

Germany,  marking  regulations   399 

India,  imports  and  market   767 

Norway,  imports  in  1934   489 

South  Africa,  regulations  on  unsound 

in  cans   830 

Footwear 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  duties 

changed   1080 

British  Honduras,  imports  from  Can- 
ada in  1934   1002 

Grenada,  imports  of  rubber  in  1934.  182 

St.  Vincent,  duties  changed   152 

Denmark,  duty  on  rubber  decreased..  400 
Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

Scotland   1092 

market  for  rubber  in  Scotland . .  . .  573 
Irish  Free  State,  import  quotas  on 

rubber   1079 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  rubber  from 

Canada   62 

Norway,  import  regulations  revoked..  312 

imports  of  rubber  in  1934    491 

South  Africa,  imports  of  rubber  in 

1934   417 

imports  of  rubber-soled  in  1934. .  . .  417 
12558—3* 
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France 

Business  conditions   1147 

Financial  conditions   1147 

Financial  measures,  new   182 

Foreign  trade,  Jan-June,  1935   251 

Jan.-Sept.,  1935   859 

Import  quotas  on  Canadian  products 

73, 656 

restrictions    on   some  commodities 

abolished   400 

Iron  and  steel,  production   253 

Mr.  Barre  to  visit  French  Morocco.  .692,  705 
Report  of  Commercial  Attache  Hercule 
Barre,  Paris  : 

December  4,  1935   1147 

Reports    of    Assistant  Commercial 
Attache- J.  P.  Manion,  Paris: 

July  18,  1935   182 

July  29.  1935   251 

July  29,  1935   252 

July  31,  1935   253 

October   4,  1935   725 

October  31,  1935   859 

October  31,  1935   860 

Salmon  (frozen),  duty  increased   983 

Salenium,    minimum    duty  accorded 

Canada   657 

Tariff  advisory  board  established..  ..  455 

Trade  agreement  with  Cuba   559 

with  Portugal   889 

with  South  Africa   830 

Wheat,  imports,  Jan.-June,  1935..   ..  252 

Jan.-Sept.,  1935   860 

market  situation   725 

Fruits  (Canned) 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  514 

India,  imports  and  market..  ..  ..  ..  769 

Irish  Free  State,  market   1000 

preference  granted  when  preserved 

in  water                                . .  455 

See    also    Apples    (Canned) ;  Blue- 
berries and  Canned  Goods 


Fruits  (Fresh) 

See  Apples  (Fresh),  Blueberries  and 


Loganberries 

Fruit  Wraps 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London..  ..  94 

Furniture 

Irish  Free  State,  marking  regulations 

for  wooden   653 

Furs 

Uruguay,  duty  basis  changed   353 

G 

Gas  Appliances 

Belgium,  market  conditions   1148 

Gas  Stoves 

Netherlands  India,  market  conditions.  396 

Germany 

Apples  (dried),  imports  and  market.  1065 
Bank  accounts,  operation  of  special.  586 
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Germany — Con. 

Business  conditions  281,853 

Flour,  trade  regulation   263 

Foodstuffs,  marking  regulations   399 

Foreign  trade,  Jan  .-June,  1936   684 

Jan.-Sept.,  1935   995 

Grain,  market  situation  283,977 

Motor  vehicles,  production  and  trade.  216 

Price  situation   624 

Radio  industry,  production  and  ex- 
ports  927 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Paul 
Sykes,  Hamburg: 

June  25,  1935   98 

June  27,  1935   68 

July  17,  1935   216 

July  18,  1935   261 

September   6,  1935   586 

September  14,  1935    624 

September  20,  1935   629 

September  30,  1935   684 

October  25,  1935   853 

November    1,  1935   927 

November  12,  1935   991 

November  18,  1935   1064 

November  19,  1935   995 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner S.  V.  Allen,  Hamburg: 

July  28,  1935   283 

July  31,  1935   281 

November  1,  1935   977 

Tariff  rates,  .most-favoured-nation  to 

the  United  States  discontinued.  693 

Wheat,  trade  regulation   261 

Wood-pulp,  imports  and  market. .  . .  991 

Gloves 

Italy,  duty  on  rubber  increased..  ..  744 
Gold 

Philippine  Islands,  production   223 

Gold  Coast  Colony 

Foreign  trade  in  1934    964 

Grain 

Argentina,  elevator  construction..   ..  913 

estimated  area  sown,  1935  644,1153 

regulation  of  industry   913 

Austria,  market  situation   285 

Czechoslovakia,  crop  forecast   629 

market  situation  286,979 

Denmark,  import  tax  imposed   224 

Germany,  market  situation  283,977 

Great  Britain,  crop  estimate  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales   332 

preference  regulations  for  Canadian.  693 

Hungary,  market  situation  286,980 

Japan,  crop  estimate  28,971 

Netherlands,  and  products,  monopoly 

tax  increased   504 

United  States,  crop  estimate,  1935.  ..  543 

Grain  Elevators 

Argentina,  construction   913 
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Grass  Seed 

See  Seeds 

Great  Britain 

"  Aberdeen  Press  and  Journal "  Ex- 
hibition  681 

Agricultural    conditions    in  England 

and  Wales   756 

Alfalfa   meal,   market   conditions  in 

London   5 

market  in  the  North  of  England..  333 

Apples  (canned),  certificate  of  origin.  110 

Bacon  and  hams,  imports   1091 

imports  into  Scotland  246,  849 

prices  in  Scotland   577 

Birmingham    Building    Trades'  Ex- 
hibition  962 

Boxboard  and  paperboard,  market  in 

London   173 

British  Industries  Fair  (Birmingham), 

1935    9 

Building  board,  market  in  the  West  of 

England   676 

Business  conditions  234,753 

in  the  North  of  England  268,847 

in  Scotland  125.718 

in  the  West  of  England  175,806 

Butter,  imports  into  Scotland   245 

Canned    goods,    imports,  Jan.-June, 

1935   170 

market  in  the  West  of  England.  ..  571 

Cheese,  certificates  of  origin   792 

imports  into  Scotland   245 

market  conditions   211 

prices  in  Scotland   577 

Cooperage  stock,  market  conditions  in 

Scotland   13 

Crop    conditions    in    England  and 

Wales   332 

in  Scotland   11 

Customs  valuation  law   309 

Dairy  Show  in  London   1059 

Douglas  fir,  market  in  Scotland..   ..  123 
Dresses,  market  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land  370 

Eggs,  imports  into  Scotland   246 

market  conditions  in  Scotland..   ..  719 

prices  in  Scotland   577 

Electrical  supplies  and  appliances,  im- 
ports and  market   471 

Financial  conditions   755 

Fish,  market  in  the  North  of  England.  422 
Fish  meal,  market  conditions  in  Lon- 
don  244 

Flooring,  marking  regulations   109 

Flour,  imports  into  the  North  of  Eng- 
land.  470 

imports  into  Scotland  178,760 

quota  payments  on  imports  792,943 

Footwear,  market  conditions  in  Scot- 
land  1092 

market  for  rubber  in  Scotland. .  . .  573 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-June,  1935   238 

Jan -Sept.,  1935   841 

Fruits  (canned),  imports  and  market.  514 

Fruit  wrappers,  market  in  London.  ..  94 
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Great  Britain — Con. 
Glasgow   Housing   and   Health  Ex- 


hibition  916 

Grain,  preference  regulations  for  Cana- 
dian  693 

Hay,  crop  conditions  in  the  West  of 

England   174 

crop    prospects    in    the   South  of 

England   210 

market  conditions  in  the  North  of 

England  572,997 

in  Northern  Ireland   999 

In  Scotland   998 

in  Southeastern  England   996 

in  the  West  of  England  and  South 

Wales   997 

Honey,  market  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land  573 

Horses,  sales  of  Canadian  in  Scotland.  576 

Hull,  industry  and  trade  of   7 

Imports,  Jan.-June,  1935,  detailed.  ..  240 

International  Steel  Cartel,  provisions.  243 
Iron     and     steel     products,  duties 

changed   399 

Lead  and  zinc,  duties  changed..    ..  399 

Linen  industry  in  Scotland   427 

Live  stock,  conditions  in  industry. .  . .  420 

imports   1090 

prices  in  Scotland   576 

Lobster  (canned),  certificate  of  origin.  109 

Meat,  prices  in  Scotland   576 

and  meat  products,  imports   1090 

Merchandise  Marks  Act :  orders . .  189, 398, 502 

recommendations   74 

Mica,  market  in  Scotland   12 

market  in  London   1057 

Paper,  imports  into  Scotland   288 

trade  of  Scotland   287 

Pitwood,  import  trade  of  Bristol  Chan- 
nel Ports   9 

Plywood,  imports  and  market   424 

Poultry,  market   714 

Reports     of     Trade  Commissioner 
Frederick  Palmer,  Bristol: 

June  18,  1935   9 

July  12,  1935   175 

July  18,  1935   174 

September  18.  1935   571 

October  10,  1935   757 

October  18,  1935   806 

November  18,  1935    997 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner L.  H.  Ausman,  Bristol: 

September  26,  1935   676 

November  4,  1935   962 

November  7,  1935   962 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B. 
Johnson,  Glasgow: 

June  17,  1935   123 

June  20,  1935   11 

July   8,  1935   125 

July  18.  1935   177 

July  22,  1935   287 

September   5,  1935   577 

September  20,  1935   576 

October   9,  1935   759 
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Great  Britain — Con. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B. 


Johnson,  Glasgow: — Con. 

October  11,  1935                          ..  718 

October  21,  1935   649 

October  29,  1935   850 

November   5,  1935   1060 

November  18,  1935   998 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  M.  Boyer,  Glasgow: 

September   2,  1935   468 

September  10,  1935   573 

October   4,  1935   681 

October   7,  1935   719 

October  30,  1935    915 

November    1,  1935   916 

November  26,  1935   1092 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  J.  Tingley,  Glasgow: 

June    7,  1935   13 

June  14,  1935   12 

July  19,  1935   245 

July  19,  1935   246 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  H.  R. 
Poussette,  Liverpool: 

June  15,  1935   7 

July  16,  1935   208 

August  12,  1935   370 

August  13,  1935   333 

August  13,  1935    422 

August  15,  1935   470 

August  15,  1935   573 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  B.  Birkett,  Liverpool : 

June  12,  1935    6 

August  26,  1935   471 

September  12,  1935   572 

September  24,  1935   645 

October   8,  1935   763 

October  23,  1935   847 

November   8,  1935   964 

November  18,  1935   997 

Reports  of  Chief  Trade  Commissioner 
Frederic  Hudd,  London : 

July  11,  1935   234 

August    1,  1935    243 

August   8,  1935   309 

August  16,  1935    332 

August  21,  1935   369 

September  11,  1935   513 

October  11,  1935    753 

October  14,  1935   756 

October  30,  1935   841 

November  4,  1935   914 

November  8,  1935   940 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  H. 
English,  London: 

July   8,  1935   172 

July  19,  1935   170 

July  19,  1935    210 

July  29,  1935   244 

October  3,  1935   717 

December  2,  1935   1087 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner G.  A.  Newman,  London: 

May  27,  1935   5 

June  20,  1935   94 

June  27,  1935   173 

August  27,  1935   424 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  L.  Brown,  London: 

November  12,  1935   1057 

November  18,  1935    996 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  H.  West,  London: 

September  11,  1935    514 

October  24,  1935   846 

November  18,  1935   1059 

Reports  of  Animal  Products  Trade 
Commissioner  W.  A.  Wilson, 
London : 

July  18,  1935   211 

August  28,  1935    420 

October  10,  1935   714 

November  29,  1935   1090 

Salmon  (canned),  market  situation  in 

Scotland   915 

Salmon  (frozen),  market  in  Scotland.  468 

Seeds,  market  for  timothy   846 

market  for  timothy  in  Scotland .  . .  1060 

Shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde   577 

Shipping  industry,  improved  condi- 
tions   914 

Spruce,  requirements  for  packing  cases 

in  Scotland  .-.  850 

Tariff  duties  changed. .  .  .31, 189,  349, 652, 888 

preference  regulations  742,  940,  983 

revision  proposals  

109, 190, 272, 502, 653, 792, 888,1079, 1119 
Timber  trade  of  the  West  of  England.  757 
Tobacco,  imports   and   market  situ- 
ation  717 

Tomatoes  (canned),  market  situation.  1087 
Tomato  products,  imports,  Jan-June. 

1935   172 

Toys,  imports,  Jan  .-Mar.,  1935    6 

Trade  agreement  with  Turkey   31 

with  Uruguay   149 

Trade  distribution,  Jan.-June,  1935..  369 
Vegetables    (canned),    imports  and 

market. .   . .   515 

West  of  England  Grocers'  and  Food 

Trades'  Exhibition   962 

Wheat,  allowance  of  drawback   598 

imports  into  Scotland  177,759 

market  prospects   513 

Greece 

Commercial  policy   1066 

Financial  conditions   1110 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   1007 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1934   1011 

Grenada 

See  British  West  Indies 

Guatemala 

See  Central  America 
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H 

Haiti 

Foreign  trade  in  1933-34   218 

Marking  regulations  313,945 

Tariff  arrangement  with  Canada..  ..  192 

Halibut  (Frozen) 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North  of 

England   424 

See  also  Fish 

Hams 

See  Bacon  and  Hams 

Hardware 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934..  1002 

Hats 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  market 

for  ladies'   380 

British  Guiana,  market  for  ladies'..  380 
Trinidad,  market  for  ladies'   380 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market. .  . .  808 

Hay 

Great  Britain,  crop  conditions  in  the 

West  of  England   174 

crop  prospects  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land  210 

market  conditions  in  the  North  of 

England  572,997 

in  Northern  Ireland   999 

in  Scotland   998 

in  Southeastern  England   996 

in  the  West  of  England  and  South 

Wales   997 

Irish  Free  State,  market  conditions..  999 

Herring 

China,  imports  of  salted  from  Canada 

in  1934   872 

Irish  Free  State,  export  bounty  on 

fresh   503 

See  also  Fish 

Hides  and  Skins 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   140 

imports  and  market   305 

See  also  Packing  House  Products 

Holland 

See  Netherlands 

Honduras 

See  Central  America 

Honey 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North  of 

England   573 

Hongkong 

Asbestos  powder  and  scrap,  market 

conditions   536 

Demonetization  of  silver   1109 

Electric  refrigerators,  market   967 

Flour,  market  conditions   935 
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Hongkong — Con. 

Foreign  trade,  April-June,  1935..    ..  452 

Jan.-Mar.,  1935   65 

Jan.-Sept.,  1935   1054 

Potato,  market  situation   966 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  V.  E. 
Duclos,  Hongkong: 

June  1,  1935   65 

July  12,  1935   222 

August  12,  1935   557 

September  6.  1935    651 

October  1,  1935    824 

November  1,  1935   1054 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner K.  F.  Noble,  Hongkong: 

June  13,  1935   97 

July  30,  1935   452 

August  17,  1935   536 

October   2,  1935   873 

October  11,  1935   935 

October  24.  1935    967 

October  25.  1935   966 

November   8,  1935   1056 

November  14,  1935   1109 

Roofing  papers,  market   873 

Safety  glass,  use  in  motor  vehicles 

compulsory   1160 

Silver  embargo  measure   97 

Horse  Hair 

Belgium,  market   594 

Horses 

Great  Britain,  sales  of  Canadian  in 

Scotland   576 

See  also  Live  Stock 

Hosiery 

Netherlands,  import  quotas   456 

Northern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934..  1101 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934..  .  .  ..  411 

Southern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934. .  617 

Hungary 

Grain,  market  situation  286,980 

I 

Ice  Rinks 

South  Africa,  construction  in  Johan- 
nesburg  851 

Import  Regulations 

See  Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regu- 
lations 

India 

Agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, use  of   129 

Biscuits,  market   335 

Epsom  salts,  production  and  imports.  376 
Foodstuffs,  imports  and  market..   ..  767 

Foreign  trade  in  1934-35   16 

Machines  and  machinery,  market  for 

industrial   585 

Motor   vehicles,   imports,  Apr-June, 

1935   537 
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India — Con. 

Mr.  Young  to  visit  Ceylon   234 

Radio,  market  situation   377 

Rails,  demand  for  second-hand  steel.  484 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta: 

May  21,  1935   16 

June  18,  1935   128 

June  28,  1935   214 

July   5,  1935   377 

July  30,  1935   335 

July  31,  1935   376 

August   8,  1935   484 

August  15,  1935   537 

August  20,  1935   585 

August  22,  1935   485 

August  22,  1935   537 

August  22,  1935   618 

September   4,  1935   651 

September   7,  1935   682 

September  20,  1935    767 

November  12,  1935   1063 

Rubber  factory  for  Bombay,  new. .  . .  618 

Sugar,  development  of  industry. .   . .  682 

Wheat  crop  estimate   537 

Industrial  Equipment 

Uruguay,  duty  exemption   560 

Industrial  Profits 

Japan   969 

Industries 

South  Africa,  development  of  second- 
ary  918 

Insulators 

South  Africa,  imports  of  porcelain  in 

1934   416 

Ireland  (Northern) 

See  Great  Britain 

Irish  Free  State 

Bacon,  excise  tax  decreased   350 

export  bounty   830 

and  pigs,  subsidy  decreased   273 

Beverages  (alcoholic),  production. .  ..  516 
Brewing,  distilling  and  tobacco  indus- 
tries  516 

Butter,  levies  and  export  bounties. .  . .  888 

Cheese,  duty  decreased   1079 

Clothing  and  tissue  (rubber-proofed), 

import  quotas   653 

Cottons,  manufacture   of  sewing  re- 
stricted  149 

Dairy  produce,  control  legislation  re- 
newed  190 

levies  and  bounties   455 

Feedstuffs,  imports  of  certain  kinds 

prohibited   503 

Fertilizers,  market   55 

Financial  conditions   678 

Flour,  imports   680 

Footwear  (rubber),  import  quotas.  ..  1079 

Foreign  trade,  Apr.-Sept.,  1935   1061 
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Irish  Free  State — Con. 

Fruit  (canned),  market   1000 

Fruits  preserved  in  water,  preference 

granted.   455 

Furniture,    marking    regulations  for 

wooden   653 

Hay,  market  conditions   999 

Herrings  (fresh),  export  bounty..   ..  503 

Import  quotas  693,943 

Leather,  duty. .   742 

Maize  meal,  milling  regulations   504 

Motor   vehicle   body   parts,  import 

quotas  742,830 

chassis,  import  quotas   1120 

parts  and  accessories,  new  duties.  . .  793 
Motor  vehicles,  registration  and  im- 
ports  213 

Pigs  and  bacon,  regulations  governing 

industry   149 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  James 
Cormack,  Dublin: 

June  21,  1935   55 

July  16,  1935   213 

September  21,  1935   678 

November   8,  1935   1061 

November  12,  1935   999 

November  12,  1935   1000 

November  18,  1935    999 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  J.  Tingley,  Dublin: 

August  29,  1935   516 

September  30,  1935   679 

Soap,  import  licences  required   190 

Sports  goods,  duty  increased   693 

Tariff  duties  changed  600,1028 

Thread  and  ply  yarn,  duty  increased.  653 
Tires  and  tubes,  import  quotas..  ..503,1120 

Tobacco,  production   517 

Wheat,  imports   679 

milling  regulations   502 

Yarns,  duties  imposed.   350 

Iron  and  Steel 

France,  production   253 

Great  Britain,  duties  changed  on  prod- 
ucts   399 

Mexico,  duty  on.  pipe  increased..  ..  1120 
South  Africa,  freight  dumping  duty  on 

manufactures   1120 

imports  in  1934   414 

manufactures  from  France,  dumping 

duty  imposed   1160 

See  also  Scrap  Iron 

Italy 

Business  conditions   861 

Cellulose,  experimental  station  estab- 
lished  595 

Exports  from  Canada,  prohibition  of.  1023 

Financial  conditions   862 

measures   685 

Flour,  trade  regulations   100 

Gloves  (rubber),  duty  increased..   ..  744 

Gold  currency  coverage,  suspension  of.  223 


Page 

Italy — Con. 

Import  control  regulations  amended..  191 

licences  essential   471 

licence  system   Ill 

restrictions.   985 

Metals  and  coal,  state  import  mon- 
opoly established   352 

Payments  for  imports  blocked   1020 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman,  Milan: 

June  13,  1935   26 

June  24,  1935   100 

July  10,  1935    265,298 

September   4,  1935   595 

September  12,  1935    595 

September  20,  1935    685 

September  27,  1935   728 

October  21,  1935   861 

November  21,  1935   1079 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  W.  McBurney,  Milan: 

June   5,  1935   18 

June  11,  1935   69 

July  18,  1935   218 

July  21,  1935   223 

Wheat,    import    arrangements  with 

Hungary   218 

production  in  1935   595 

trade  regulation   100 


J 

Jamaica 

See  British  West  Indies 


Japan 

Butter,  imports   932 

Certificate  of  origin  under  surtax. .  . .  312 
Chemicals,  conditions  in  industry. .  . .  309 
Copper,  production  and  imports. .   .  .  646 
Dairy  produce,  production   and  im- 
ports  931 

Dresses,  market  conditions   829 

Exports  in  1934    440 

Fish  meal,  development  of  industry. .  447 

oil,  production  and  exports   666 

Flour,  dissolution  of  cartel   146 

imports  and  exports   396 

market  conditions  308,1022 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   440 

Jan.-June,  1935    501 

Jan  .-Sept.,  1935   1046 

Grain,  crop  estimate  28,971 

Hides  and  skins,  imports  and  market.  305 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1934    445 

Imports  in  1934  137,  442 

Industrial  profits   969 

Milk  (concentrated),  imports   932 

Mineral  production  and  trade   499 

Motor  vehicle  industry,  control  bill..  448 

vehicles,  production  and  imports.  ..  144 

Paper,  production  and  imports   826 

Raw  materials,  requirements   105 
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Japan — Con. 


Reports     of     Trade  Commissioner 
Richard  Grew,  Kobe: 

June  19,  1935   137 

July  24,  1935   305 

August  10,  1935   447 

August  14,  1935    448 

August  26,  1935    557 

September  18,  1935    666 

October  4,  1935   829 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner P.  V.  McLane,  Kobe : 

August  14,  1935   499 

September   4,  1935   646 

September  25,  1935    735 

Reports  of  Acting  Commercial  Secre- 
tary A.  K.  Doull,  Tokyo: 

June    6,  1935   28 

June  12,  1935   105 

July  23,  1935   440 

October   4,  1935   732 

October  28,  1935   1046 

October  31,  1935   969 

November   7,  1935   971 

November  14,  1935..   1054 

Reports  of  Assistant  Commercial  Sec- 
retary T.  J.  Monty,  Tokyo: 

June  25,  1935   144 

July   5,  1935   146 

July  25,  1935   309 

August  2,  1935    307 

August  5,  1935   395 

September  27,  1935   733 

October    1,  1935   826 

October  25,  1935   931 

October  25,  1935   1021 

Rice,  crop  estimate,  1935   1054 

Rubber   goods,   production   and  ex- 
ports  733 

Rubber,  market  for  reclaimed   557 

Scrap  iron,  market                         \  .  735 

Surtax  imposed  on  Canadian  products.  153 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1934   444 

Jan.-Sept.,  1935   1051 

Wheat,  estimated  production  and  im- 
ports for  1935   395 

market  conditions  307,1021 

K 

Kapok 

Netherlands  India,  production  and  ex- 
ports  937 

Kenya  and  Uganda 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   765 

L 

Lamps  (Electric) 

Cuba,  market  conditions   544 

Lard 

Cuba,  market   433 

See  also  Packing  House  Products 
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Latvia 

Business  conditions   98 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   99 

Lead 

Australia,  production  in  1934   15 

Brazil,  imports  in  1934   786 

China,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934.  .  872 

Great  Britain,  duties  changed   399 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  445 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   416 

Sweden,  imports  in  1934   858 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Leather 

Cuba,  market  for  patent   976 

Denmark,  imports  in  1934   1018 

Irish  Free  State,  duty   742 

Norway,  imports  in  1934   490 

South  Africa,  import*  and  market. .  . .  670 

Sweden,  imports  in  1934   856 

Linen 

Great  Britain,  industry  in  Scotland.  . .  427 
Lithuania 

Certificates  of  origin.   154 

Live  Stock 

Great  Britain,  conditions  in  industry.  420 

imports   1090 

prices  in  Scotland   576 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   137 

See  also  Horses  and  Dairy  Cattle 

Lobster  (Canned) 

Belgium,  market  conditions   26 

Denmark,  imports  in  1934..  .!  ..  ..  1016 

Great  Britain,  certificate  of  origin. .  . .  109 

market  in  the  North  of  England.  . .  423 

Loganberries 

United  States,  market   780 

Lumber 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934.  .  1002 

Grenada,  imports  in  1934   182 

Trinidad,  imports  in  1934   529 

China,  imports  into  Tientsin  in  1934. .  498 

Cuba,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934.  .  821 
Great  Britain,  spruce  for  packing  cases 

in  Scotland   850 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   143 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934   445 

Northern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934..  1102 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   413 

United  States,  differentiation  in  tarif.  273 
See  also  Timber 


M 

Machines  and  Machinery 

India,  market  for  industrial   5S5 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   143 
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Maize 

Argentina,  crop  estimate   29 

Maize  Meal 

Irish  Free  State,  milling  regulations..  504 

Malt 

Cuba,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  820 
Dominican  Republic,  imports  in  1934.  639 

Malta 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   18 

Tariff  duties  changed   Ill 

Manchuria 

Crop  forecast,  1935   598 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   647 

Jan  .-June,  1935   933 

Meat 

Belgium,  import  licence  tax  cancelled 

on  preserved   694 

Great  Britain,  and  meat  products,  im- 
ports  1090 

prices  in  Scotland   576 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   138 

United   States,   and    meat  products, 

marking  regulations   1030 

See  also  Packing  House  Products 

Metals  and  Minerals 

Denmark,  imports  in  1934   1019 

Italy,  state  import  monopoly  estab- 
lished  352 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   142 

Norway,  imports  in  1934   494 


South   Africa,   pipes   and  galvanized 

iron  sheets,  dumping  duty..  ..  1029 

Mexico 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  M.  B. 
Palmer,  Mexico  City: 

August  9,  1935.   346 

Steel  and  iron  pipe,  duty  increased..  1120 

Mica 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London..  ..  1057 
market  in  Scotland   12 

Milk  (Concentrated) 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934..  1002 

Grenada,  imports  in  1934   182 

Japan,  imports   932 

Northern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934..  1101 

Southern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934. .  617 

Minerals 

Japan,  production  and  trade   499 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Motor  Vehicles 

Belgium,  import  licence  required..  ..32.273 
British  Malaya,  imports  in  1934..  ..  1143 
British  West  Indies,  St.  Vincent,  im- 
port prohibition  on  trucks  re- 
moved  983 

Trinidad,  imports  in  1934   529 


Page 


Motor  Vehicles — Con. 

Germany,  production  and  trade..   ..  216 

India,  imports,  Apr-June,  1935    537 

Irish  Free  State,  body  parts,  import 

quotas  742,830 

import  quotas  on  chassis   1120 

registration  and  imports   213 

Japan,  industry  control  bill   448 

production  and  imports   144 

Kenya  and  Uganda,  imports  from  Can- 
ada in  1934    766 

Netherlands,  imports  and  market..  ..  161 
New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada, 

Jan.-Mar.,  1935   64 

valuation  for  dutjr  on  unassembled.  944 

Northern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934. .  1101 

Sierra  Leone,  imports  in  1934   764 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   410 

Southern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934. .  616 

Switzerland,  number  in  operation..  ..  432 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts  and  Accessories 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1934..  ..  1143 

Irish  Free  State,  new  duties   793 

Netherlands,  imports  and  market..  ..  166 

Northern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934. .  1102 

Southern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934. .  616 

N 

Nails 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   417 

Netherlands 

Apples  (dried),  market  conditions.  ..  100 

Business  conditions  336,626,929 

Dairying  regulations  to  assist  industry.  1 

Feeding  cakes,  import  restrictions  273 

Financial  conditions  336, 626, 928 

Fish  meal,  market  conditions   627 

Flour,  market  situation   812 

Flour-milling  industry   486 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-June,  1935    254 

Grain  and  products,  monopoly  tax  in- 
creased  504 

Hosier}',  import  quota   456 

Motor  vehicles,  parts  and  accessories, 

imports  and  market   161 

Potatoes,    and    by-products,  produc- 
tion  381 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C. 
Macgillivray,  Rotterdam: 

June  18,  1935   1 

July  1,  1935   161 

July  3,  1935   100 

August   9,  1935   381 

August  13.  1935   432 

August  17,  1935   486 

August  28,  1935    487 

September  19,  1935   626 

September  19.  1935   627 

September  28,  1935   683 

October   5,  1935   741 

October  17,  1935   810 
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Netherlands — C  on. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  G.  Stark,  Rotterdam: 

June  7,  1935   2 

July  15,  1935   201 

July  27,  1935   254 

August  9.  1935   336 

October  9,  1935   773 

November  1,  1935..   928 

Sacks,  import  restriction  abolished  on 

used  jute   744 

Seeds,  market  for  clover  and  grass.  ..  773 

Wheat,  market  situation   810 

Zinc  sheets,  import  restriction   504 

Netherlands  India 

Business  conditions  347,1158 

Electric  and  gas  stoves,  market  situ- 
ation  396 

Kapok,  production  and  exports   937 

Newsprint,  market   184 

Packing  regulations   656 

Paper  for  packing,  import  quotas..  ..  831 
Reports   of   Acting   Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  P.  Bower,  Batavia: 

June  18,  1935   184 

July  17,  1935   396 

July  20,  1935   347 

September  14,  1935   731 

October  9,  1935   936 

November  7,  1935   1158 

Salmon  (canned),  market   731 

Trade  of  Sumatra   821 

Newfoundland 

Tariff  duties  changed   150 

Newsprint 

Brazil,  imports  in  1934   785 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1934..  ..  1143 

China,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934.  872 

imports  into  Tientsin  in  1934   498 

Cuba,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  821 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   141 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934   445 

Netherlands  India,  market   184 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada, 

Jan  .-Mar.,  1935    64 

Peru,  imports  in  1934   882 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   413 

New  Zealand 

Aviation,  development  of  commercial.  1133 

Butter,  regulation  of  exports.  ..  ..  ..  918 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-June,  1935   577 

Imports  from  Canada,  Jan.-June,  1935.  580 

Jan.-Mar.,  1935   61 

Motor  vehicles,  valuation  for  duty  on 

unassembled   944 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M. 
Croft,  Auckland: 

June  6,  1935    61 

August  19,  1935   577 

November  22,  1935   1133 

Tariff  decisions  655,1029 

Tenders  invited  ,  ..  .. 

113, 225,  313,  401, 657, 889, 1080, 1160 
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New  Zealand — Con. 

Trade     agreement     with  Australia 

amended   599 

with  Canada  renewed   943 

Trade  with  Canada,  Jan.-Mar.,  1935..  61 

Nicaragua 

See  Central  America 

Northern  Ireland 

See  Great  Britain 


Northern  Rhodesia 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   1098 

Imports  in  1934,  detailed   1101 

Norway 

Crop  conditions  25, 183, 587 

Flour  trade  regulation   342 

Footwear  (rubber)  and  faience,  import 

regulations  revoked   312 

Imports  in  1934    489 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S. 
Bleakney,  Oslo: 

June  15,  1935   25 

July  16,  1935   183 

August  1,  1935   341 

August  1,  1935..   386 

August  3,  1935   489 

August  5,  1935   298 

September  10,  1935   627 

September  16,  1935    587 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  A.  MacDonald,  Oslo: 

October    1,  1935   720 

October  23,  1935   855 

November  7,  1935   1015 

Soup  extracts,  marking  regulations.  ..  32 

Wheat  trade  regulation   341 

Nyasaland 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   95 

O 

Oats 

British  West  Indies,  Grenada,  imports 

in  1934   182 

See  also  Grain 

Oils  and  Fats 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   140 

Onions 

Dominican  Republic,  imports  in  1934.  639 
Opals 

Australia,  production   334 

Oysters 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North  of 

England   424 

P 

Packing  House  Products 

Belgium,  market   1012 

See  also  Bacon  and  Hams 
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Palestine 

Apples  (fresh),  free-of-disease  certifi- 
cates  744 

Beverages    (alcoholic),   certificate  of 

age  required  for  whisky   1030 

Business  conditions   361 

Co-operative  societies   368 

Financial  conditions   367 

Foreign  trade  in  1934    429 

Tariff  exemptions  on  certain  commodi- 
ties  1029 

Panama 

Biscuits,  market   1117 

Dental  supplies,  duty  changed   505 

Documentation  requirement   601 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  J. 
Riddiford,  Panama  City: 
October  31,  1935   972 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  A.  Cameron,  Panama 
City: 

October  31,  1935   974 

November  22,  1935   1117 

Salmon  (canned),  market   974 

Tariff  arrangement  with  Canada..  ..  192 

Paper 

Australia,  duties  on  writing  deferred..  983 

Great  Britain,  trade  of  Scotland..  ..  287 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   141 

production  and  imports   826 

Netherlands  India,  packing  paper,  im- 
port quotas   831 

South  Africa,  imports  of  printing  in 

1934    418 

Paperboard 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London..  ..  173 

Paper  Products 

See  Boxboard  and  Paperboard 

Parcel  Post 

Nicaragua,  regulations   832 

Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicines 

China,  sales  regulations   696 

Peaches  (Canned) 

See  Canned  Goods 

Pears  (Canned) 

See  Canned  Goods 

Peru 

Business  conditions   644 

Foreign  trade  in  1934    220 

Imports  in  1934,  detailed   881 

Mr.  Vechsler  to  visit  Chile   569 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  M.  J. 
Vechsler,  Lima: 

July  10,  1935   220 

September    1,  1935   644 

September  28,  1935    879 

November  23,  1935   1154 


Page 

Peru — Con. 
Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  W.  McBumey,  Lima: 


October  29,  1935   984 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1934    879 

Philippine  Islands 

Gold  production   223 

Piece-goods 

South  Africa,  market  for  silk  and  arti- 
ficial silk   1096 

Pigs 

See  Live  Stock 

Pineapples  (Canned) 

Australia,  exports   1052 

Pitwood 

Great  Britain,  import  trade  of  Bristol 

Channel  Ports   9 

Plants 

Belgium,  import  regulations   559 

Plywood 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  424 

Points  for  Exporters 

Portugal  265,298 

South  Africa   570 

Poland 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada   72 

Portugal 

Flour,  trade  regulation   103 

Points  for  Exporters  265,  298 

Trade  agreement  with  France   889 

Wheat,  trade  regulation   103 

Postal  Rates 

China,  first-class  to   148 

Potatoes 

Argentina,  import  regulations  for  seed  505 

Brazil,  market   876 

Cuba,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934..  820 

market  conditions   906 

market  for  edible  and  seed   52 

Hongkong,  market  situation   966 

Netherlands,  and  by-products,  produc- 
tion   381 

Uruguay,  duties   696 

duty  decreased   353 

quota  on  duty-free  seed  increased . .  744 

seed,  duty  free   107 

Poultry 

Great  Britain,  market   714 

United  States,  production  and  prices. .  597 

Proprietary  Medicines 

China,  sales  regulations   696 
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Publications 

Canada,  Condensed  Preliminary  Trade 

Report   233 

list  of  departmental..  ..118,  566,  750,  1036 

Puerto  Rico 

Market    possibilities    for  Canadian 

Products   389 

Pulp 

See  Wood-pulp 

R 

Rabbits  and  Hares 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  market 

for  skins   917 

sales  of  skins  in  Sydney   179 

Radio 

Afghanistan,  development   651 

Radios 

Germany,  production  and  exports..  ..  927 
India,  market  situation   377 

Rails 

India,  demand  for  second-hand  steel..  484 
South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   413 

Railway  Ties 

Australia,  exports  of  hardwood   918 

Ceylon,  requirements   1063 

Refrigerators 

Belgium,  market  for  domestic   1113 

See  also  Electric  Refrigerators 

Representation 

South    Africa,    prompt    payment  of 

agents'  commissions  essential . .  123 

Rice 

Australia,  production   852 

Japan,  crop  estimate,  1935   1054 

Rivets 

China,  market  in  Central   737 

Rolled  Oats 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   417 

Roofing  Papers 

Hongkong,  market   873 

Roumania 

Import  control  regulations   831 

Rubber 

India,  new  factory  for  Bombay   618 

Japan,  market  for  reclaimed  in   557 

Rubber  Goods 

Japan,  production  and  exports   733 

Russia 

Trade  agreement  with  Belgium   694 

Rye 

See  Grain 


Page 

S 

Sacks  and  Rags 

Netherlands,   import   restrictions  on 

used  jute  abolished   744 

Safety  Glass 

Hongkong,  use  in  motor  vehicles  com- 
pulsory   1160 

Saint  Lucia 

See  British  West  Indies 

St.  Vincent 

See  British  West  Indies 

Salmon  (Canned) 

Cuba,  imports   1023 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North  of 

England   423 

market  situation  in  Scotland   915 

India,  imports  and  market   769 

Netherlands  India,  market   731 

Panama,  market   974 

South  Africa,  market   328 

See  also  Canned  Goods 

Salmon  (Frozen) 

France,  duty  increased   983 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North  of 

England   422 

in  Scotland   468 

Salmon  (Salted) 

Denmark,  imports  in  1934   1016 

Salt  Cake 

United  States,  market   713 

Sardines 

See  Fish  (Canned) 

Scrap  Iron 

Japan,  market   735 

Screws 

China,  market  in  Central   737 

Seeds 

Belgium,  import  regulations   559 

Denmark,  imports  in  1934   1017 

Great  Britain,  market  for  timothy ....  846 

in  Scotland   1060 

Netherlands,  market  for  clover  and 

grass   773 

Selenium 

France,     minimum     duty  accorded 

Canada   657 

Senega  Root 

Denmark,  imports  in  1934   1019 

Sheep 

Australia,  increase  in  number   179 

See  also  Live  Stock 
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Shingles 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   418 

Shipping 

Argentina,  shipment  by  mail   548 

Great   Britain,  improvement  in  in- 
dustry  914 

Shovels 

South  Africa,  and  forks,  imports  in 

1934   416 

Siam 

Business  conditions  27,556 

Sierra  Leone 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   763 

Sleepers 

See  Railway  Ties 

Soap 

Ceylon,  duty  increased   945 

Soda  Fountain  Equipment 

South  Africa,  and  supplies,  market  con- 
ditions  1000 

Sodium  Cyanide 

Southern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934..  616 
See  also  Cyanide 

Soup  Extracts 

Norway,  marking  regulations   32 

South  Africa 

Agents'  commission,  prompt  payment 

essential   123 

Air  conditioning  in  the  Rand  gold 

mines   924 

Apparel,  market  for  ladies'   329 

Bacon  and  hams,  dumping  duty..  ..  110 

Business  conditions  249,  957 

Development  of  secondary  industries  918 

Electric  appliances,  imports   482 

stoves,  imports   482 

Empire  Exhibition,  1936   1094 

Exports  in  1934   322 

Financial  conditions  248,  957 

Fish  (canned),  imports  and  market..  483 
Foodstuffs  (canned),  regulations  on  un- 
sound  830 

Footwear     (leather),     imports  and 

market   669 

Foreign  trade  in  1934  321,  371,  409 

Hats,  imports  and  market   808 

Ice  rink  in  Johannesburg,  construc- 
tion of   851 

Imports  in  1934  by  countries   371 

by  classes   373 

from  Canada  in  1934,  detailed . .  . .  409 

Leather,  imports  and  market   670 

Pipe  and  galvanized  iron  sheets,  dump- 
ing duty   1029 
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South  Africa — Con. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Heasman,  Cape  Town: 

June  17,  1935   123 

June  20,  1935  321,  371,  409 

July  12,  1935   248 

July  22,  1935   328 

August  14,  1935   482 

August  20,  1935   570 

October  23,  1935   957 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  W.  Brighton,  Cape 
Town: 

July  25,  1935   329 

July  31,  1935   521 

August   9,  1935   519 

August  13,  1935   483 

September   2,  1935   66S 

September  18,  1935   80S 

September  25,  1935   765 

November   5,  1935   1096 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  L. 
Mutter,  Johannesburg: 

June  12,  1935   95 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner G.  B.  Smith,  Johannes- 
burg: 

August  30,  1935   614 

September  10,  1935   671 

September  24,  1935   918 

October   9,  1935   851 

October  15,  1935   924 

October  29,  1935   1000 

November   4,  1935   109S 

November   9,  1935   1094 

November  12,  1935   1135 

Salmon  (canned),  market   328 

Silk   and   artificial   silk  piece-goods, 

market   1096 

Soda  fountain  equipment  and  supplies, 

market  conditions   1000 

Steel  industry   521 

manufactures,  freight  dumping  duty 

imposed   1120 

from  France,  dumping  duty  im- 
posed  1160 

Supplies  for  the  Transvaal  gold  mines, 

purchases  of   671 

Tariff  duties  changed   310 

Trade  agreement  with  France   830 

Trunks  and  bags,  imports   670 

Vegetables    (canned),    imports  and 

market   519 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Empire  content  requirement  73,455 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   614 

Wheat,  production  and  imports. .   . .  1135 

Spain 

Cellulose,  import  quota   1120 

Exchange  control  regulations..    ..728,  1079 

Flour,  trade  regulation   102 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   69 

Wheat  crop  estimate   26 

trade  regulation   102 
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Sporting  Goods 

British  Malaya,  market  conditions. .  619 
Irish  Free  State,  duty  increased . .   . .  693 

Spruce 

Great  Britain,  requirements  for  pack- 
ing cases  in  Scotland   850 

See  also  Lumber 

Steel 

Great    Britain,    international  trade 

agreement   243 

South  Africa,  industry   521 

See  also  Iron  and  Steel 

Stove  Bolts 

China,  market  in  Central   737 

Stoves 

Netherlands  India,  market  conditions 

for  electric  and  gas   396 

See  also  Electric  Stoves 

Sugar 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934..  1002 

Grenada,  imports  of  refined  in  1934  182 

China,  sugar  industry  in  South   557 

India,  development  of  industry . .    . .  682 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

China,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934  872 

Sweden 

Crop  conditions  25,  588 

estimate,  1935   298 

Flour,  milling  regulations   601 

trade  regulation   387 

Imports  in  1934,  detailed  720,  855 

Tariff  concessions  accorded  all  coun- 
tries ;  ..  192 

duties  changed   400 

Trade    agreement    with    the  United 

States   112 

Wheat    and    products,    import  tax 

imposed   657 

and  rye,  price  regulation   504 

tax  increased   224 

trade  regulation   386 

Switzerland 

Dairying  industry,  conditions   683 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1934   3 

Motor  vehicles,  number  in  operation  432 

Tires  and  tubes,  production   433 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1934   2 

Watch-making  industry   201 

Wheat,  market  situation   487 

Syria 

Business  conditions   629 

Financial  conditions   632 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   635 
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T 

Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

Albania,  import  restrictions   657 

Argentina,    binder    twine,  colouring 

compulsory   225 

duty-free  import  of   certain  com- 
modities  945 

fertilizers,  sales  regulations   192 

flour  improvers,  import  prohibition . .  832 

potatoes  (seed),  import  regulations  505 

Australia,    advertising    matter,  duty 

payment   350 

customs  decisions  654,  743 

dresses,  duties   1131 

duties  changed   1029 

deferred  311,  743,  793 

primage  duty  decreased  579,  654 

trade  agreement  with  New  Zealand 

amended   599 

writing  paper,  duties  deferred..   ..  983 
Belgium,    alcohol,    consumption  tax 

abolished   191 

butter,  import  licence  tax  reduced . .  456 

duties  changed   353 

fats  (edible),  import  regulations. .  . .  504 

hosiery,  import  quota   456 

meat  (preserved),  import  licence  tax 

cancelled   694 

motor  vehicles,  import  licence  re- 
quired 32,  273 

tires  and  tubes,  import  licence  regu- 
lations  694 

trade  agreement  with  Russia . .    . .  694 

wheat,  licence  fee  restored   312 

Bolivia,  arrangement  with  Canada ....  192 

import  prohibition  •  . .  . .  695 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  com- 
mercial travellers'  licences  re- 
quired  191 

duties  changed   1080 

British    Guiana,   cement   duty  in- 
creased  1160 

fertilizers,  duty  increased   1160 

British  Honduras,  preference  regula- 
tions  1080 

Jamaica,  Cayman  Islands,  preferen- 
tial tariff  adopted   351 

tobacco,  duties  increased  on  un- 
manufactured  743 

St.  Lucia,  duties  changed   191 

St.  Vincent,  apparel,  duties  changed 

 152,  351,  984 

footwear,  duties  changed   152 

import  prohibition  on  trucks  re- 
moved  983 

preference  regulations   945 

textiles,   certification   of  Empire 

manufacture   600 

valuation  for  duty   944 

Trinidad,  textiles,  quotas   656 

Virgin  Islands,  duties  changed . .   . .  225 
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Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

— Con. 

Canada,  exports  to  the  United  States 

under  three  tariffs  

92,  290,  466,  726,  904,  1104 
prohibition  of  exports  to  Italy . .  . .  1023 
trade  agreement  with  New  Zealand 


renewed   943 

with  Poland   72 

with  the  United  States   897 

Ceylon,  duties  changed   831 

soap,  duty  increased   945 

Chile,  documentation  of  postal  parcels  401 
China,  animal  and  plant  quarantine 

regulations   108 

bank  notes  and  paper,  imports  re- 
stricted _   192 

consular  invoice  requirements. .    . .  456 

flour-testing  regulations . .   . .  193,  697,  793 

in  Shanghai   456 

invoice  requirements   744 

marking  of  weight  on  heavy  cargo . .  33 

marking  regulations  for  North..  ..  985 
old  gunny  bags,  rags,  etc.,  certificates 

of  disinfection  required   889 

patent  and  proprietary  medicines, 

sales  regulations   696 

Colombia,  import  control  regulations. .  695 
Costa  Rica,  arrangement  with  Canada  192 
Cuba,    aluminium    compounds  pro- 
hibited in  foodstuffs   1080 

consular  fee  reduced   112 

invoice  regulations  .  945 

duties  changed   401 

minimum  duties  extended  to  Swit- 
zerland   601 

Tariff  Commission  established . .   . .  889 
trade     agreement     with  Czecho- 
slovakia  560 

with  France   559 

Cprus,  flour,  duty  increased   400 

Czechoslovakia,  trade  agreement  with 

Cuba   560 

Denmark,  grain,  import  tax  imposed..  224 
Dominican  Republic,  fish,  internal  rev- 
enue tax  reduced   1030 

Egypt,  currency  surtax  on  Japanese 

goods   656 

Electric  refrigerators  and  parts,  classi- 
fication for  duty   400 

El  Salvador,  duties  changed   601 

France,  import  quota  restriction  abol- 
ished   400 

import  quotas  on  Canadian  prod- 
ucts 73,  656 

salmon  (frozen),  duty  increased. .  ..  983 

tariff  advisory  board  established ....  455 

trade  agreement  with  Cuba   559 

with  Portugal   889 

with  South  Africa   830 

Germany,  foodstuffs,  marking  regula- 
tions  399 

most-favoured-nation  rates  to  the 

United  States  discontinued . .  . .  693 
Great  Britain,  apples  (canned),  certifi- 
cate of  origin   110 


Page 

Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

— Con. 
Great  Britain — Con. 

cheese,  certificates  of  origin  

customs  valuation  law   309 

duties  changed  

31,  189,  349,  652,  888 

duty  revision  proposals  109, 

190,  272,  502,  653,  792,  888,  1079,  1119 
flooring,  marking  regulations. .    . .  109 

flour,  quota  payments   943 

on  imports   792 

grain,    preference    regulations  for 

Canadian   693 

iron    and    steel    products,  duties 

changed   399 

lead  and  zinc,  duties  changed   399 

lobster  (canned),  certificate  of  origin  109 
Merchandise    Marks    Act:  orders 

189,  398,  502 

rec  ommen  dlati  ons   74 

preference  regulations  742,  940,  983 

trade  agreement  with  Turkey. ...  31 

with  Uruguay   149 

wheat,  drawback   598 

Greece,  import  control  regulations. .  1068 
Guatemala,  arrangement  with  Canada  192 

certificate  of  origin  505,  695 

surcharge  on  Canadian  goods  re- 


moved  112 

Haiti,  arrangement  with  Canada..  ..  192 

marking  regulations  313,  945 

Irish  Free  State,  bacon,  excise  tax 

decreased   350 

export  bounty   830 

subsidy  decreased   273 

butter,  levies  and  export  bounties . .  888 

cheese,  duty  decreased   1079 

clothing  and  tissue  (rubber-proofed), 

import  quotas   653 

dairy  produce,  control  legislation  re- 
newed   190 

levies  and  bounties   455 

duties  changed  600,  1028 

feedstuffs,  imports  of  certain  kinds 

prohibited..   503 

footwear  (rubber),  import  quotas..  1079 
fruits  preserved  in  water,  preference 

granted   455 

import  quotas  693,  943 

leather,  duty   742 

maize  meal,  milling  regulations. .  . .  504 
motor  vehicle  body  parts,  import 

quotas   830 

chassis,  import  quotas   1120 

parts  and  accessories,  new  duties. .  793 
pigs  and  bacon,  regulations  govern- 
ing industry   149 

sewing  cotton,  manufacture  restricted  149 

soap,  import  licences  required..   ..  190 

sport  goods,  duty  increased   693 

thread  and  ply  yarn,  duty  increased  653 

tires,  import  quotas   503 

and  tubes,  import  quotas   1120 

wheat,  milling  regulations   502 

wooden  furniture,  marking  regulations  653 

yarns,  duties  imposed   350 
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Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 


— Con. 

Italy,     import     control  regulations 

amended   191 

licences  essential   471 

licence  system   Ill 

restrictions   985 

metals  and  coal,  state  import  monop- 
oly established   352 

prohibition  of  exports  from  Canada 

to   1023 

rubber  gloves,  duty  increased   744 

Japan,  certificate  of  origin  under  surtax  312 
surtax  imposed  on  Canadian  prod- 
ucts  153 

Lithuania,  certificates  of  origin . .   . .  154 

Malta,  duties  changed   Ill 

Mexico,  steel  and  iron  pipe,  duty  in- 
creased  1120 

Netherlands,  grain  and  products,  mon- 
opoly tax  increased   504 

used  jute  sacks,  import  restriction 

abolished   744 

zinc  sheets,  import  restriction   504 

Netherlands  India,  packing  paper,  im- 
port quotas   831 

packing  regulations   656 

Newfoundland,  duties  changed   150 

New  Zealand,  customs  decisions. .  .  .655,  1029 
motor  vehicles,  valuation  for  duty  on 

unassembled   944 

trade    agreement    with  Australia 

amended   599 

with  Canada  renewed   943 

Nicaragua,  parcel  post  regulations. .  . .  832 
Norway,  footwear  (rubber)  and  fai- 
ence, import  regulations  revoked  312 
soup  extracts,  marking  regulations . .  32 
Palestine,    apples     (fresh),  free-of- 

disease  certificates   744 

duty  exemptions  on  certain  com- 
modities  1029 

whisky,  certificate  of  age  required . .  1030 

Panama,  arrangement  with  Canada..  192 

dental  supplies,  duty  changed . .   . .  505 

documentation  requirement   601 

Poland,  trade  agreement  with  Canada  72 
Portugal,  trade  agreement  with  France  889 
Roumania,  import  control  regulations  831 
Russia,  trade  agreement  with  Belgium  694 
South  Africa,  bacon  and  hams,  dump- 
ing duty   110 

duties  changed   310 

foodstuffs  (canned),  regulations  on 

unsound   830 

pipes  and  galvanized  iron  sheets, 

dumping  duty   1029 

steel  manufactures,  freight  dumping 

duty  imposed   1160 

from  France,  dumping  duty  im- 
posed  1160 

trade  agreement  with  France . .    . .  830 
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Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

— Con. 

Southern  Rhodesia,  Empire  content 

increased   73 

requirement   455 

Spain,  cellulose,  import  quota   1120 

Sweden,  duties  changed   400 

flour,  milling  regulations   601 

tariff  concessions  accorded  all  coun- 
tries  192 

trade  agreement  with  the  United 

States   112 

wheat  and  products,  import  tax  im- 
posed   657 

and  rye,  price  regulation   504 

tax  increased   224 

Turkey,  certificate  of  origin   112 

trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain  31 
United  States  imports  from  Canada 

under  three  tariffs  

92,  290,  466,  726,  904,  1104 

import  taxes  extended   149 

lumber  and  timber,  differentiation  in 

tariff   273 

meat  and  meat  products,  marking 

regulations   1030 

most-favoured-nation  rates  to  Ger- 
many discontinued   693 

trade  agreement  duty  reductions  ex- 
tended  600 

rates  accorded  certain  countries..  112 

with  Canada   897 

with  Sweden   112 

Uruguay,  duties  decreased   985 

duty  surtax  on  Brazilian  pine ; .   . .  832 

furs,  duty  basis  changed   353 

gold  surtax  altered   1030 

import  permit  and  quota  allotment . .  787 
industrial  equipment,  duty  exemp- 
tion   560 

potatoes,  duties  353,  696 

seed  potatoes,  duty  free   107 

quota  increased   744 

tobacco   (leaf  or  rope),  duty  ex- 
emption   744 

trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain  149 

Venezuela,  duties  changed   401 

Tenders  Invited 

Australia   505 

New  Zealand  

113,  225,  313,  401,  657,  889,  1080 


Textiles 

British    North    Borneo,  preference 

changed   352 

British  West  Indies,   Barbados,  im- 
port quotas   1029 

St.  Vincent,  certification  of  Empire 

manufacture   600 

Trinidad,  quotas   656 
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Textiles — Con. 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada, 

Jan.-Mar.,  1935   62 

Norway,  imports  in  1934   491 

Thread 

Irish  Free  State,  and  ply  yarn,  duty 

increased   653 

Timber 

China,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  872 
Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in  the 

West  of  England   757 

Sierra  Leone,  imports  in  1934   764 

Uruguay,  Brazilian  pine,  duty  surtax. .  832 
See  also  Lumber 


Timothy  Seed 

See  Seeds 

Tin 

Australia,  production   16 

Tires  and  Tubes 

Belgium,  import  licence  regulations..  694 

Brazil,  imports  in  1934   787 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1934..  ..  1143 
British  West  Indies,  Grenada,  imports 

in  1934   182 

China,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  872 

Denmark,  imports  in  1934   1018 

Irish  Free  State,  import  quotas. .  .  .503,  1120 
Kenya   and   Uganda,   imports  from 

Canada  in  1934   766 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada, 

Jan.-Mar.,  1935   64 

Northern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934..  1102 

Norway,  imports  in  1934   493 

Peru,  imports  in  1934   882 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   411 

Southern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934..  616 

Sweden,  imports  in  1934   856 

Switzerland,  production   433 

Tobacco 

Australia,    estimated    production  for 

1934   15 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  duties  in- 
creased on  unmanufactured . .  . .  743 
Great  Britain,  imports  and  market  situ- 
ation  717 

Irish  Free  State,  production   517 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   139 

Sierra  Leone,  imports  in  1934   764 

Uruguay,  duty  exemption  for  leaf  or 

rope   744 

Tomatoes  (Canned) 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market  con- 
ditions  1087 

See  also  Canned  Goods 


Tomato  Products 

Great  Britain,  imports,  Jan.-June,  1935  172 
See  also  Canned  Goods 
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Toys 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..  ..  81 
Great  Britain,  imports,  Jan.-Mar.,  1935  6 

Trinidad 

See  British  West  Indies 

Trunks  and  Bags 

South  Africa,  imports  of  leather..  ..  670 

Tubes 

See  Tires  and  Tubes 


Turkey 

Certificate  of  origin   112 

Commercial  policy   865 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   864 

Industrial  development   866 

Trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain..  31 

control  regulations   687 

Turkeys 

See  Poultry 

Typewriters 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   414 

Southern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934..  616 

U 

Uganda 

See  Kenya  and  Uganda 

Underwear 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   415 

United  Kingdom 

See  Great  Britain 

United  States 

Apples  and  by-products,  production..  345 

Blueberries,  market  in  New  York. .  . .  388 

Business  conditions  130,  815 

Eggs,  production  and  prices   596 

Exports  to  Canada  in  1934   85 

Feedstuffs,  production  in  1935  of  ani- 
mal   875 

Financial  conditions  132,  817 

Fish  and  fishery  products,  market  for 

Canadian   705 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-Mar.,  1935   133 

Jan.-June,  1935   776 

Grain  crop  estimate,  1935   543 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1934   41 

from  Canada  under  three  tariffs.. 

92,  290,  466,  726,  904,  1104 

Import  taxes  extended   149 

Loganberries,  market   780 

Lumber  and  timber,  differentiation  in 

tariff   273 

Meat   and   meat   products,  marking 

regulations.   1030 

Poultry,  production  and  prices   597 
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United  States — Con. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  D.  S. 
Cole,  New  York: 

July   6,  1935  41,  85 

July  10,  1935   133 

July  12,  1935   130 

September  16,  1935   543 

October  16,  1935   776 

November   1,  1935   815 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner G.  A.  Newman,  New 
York: 

August  13,  1935   345 

August  28,  1935   388 

September  24,  1935   596 

October  15,  1935   713 

October  15,  1935   780 

November   1,  1935   875 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
W.  J.  Riddiford,  New  York: 

October  10,  1935   705 

Salt  cake,  market   713 

Tariff  rates,  most-favoured-nation  to 

Germany  discontinued   693 

Trade  agreement  duty  concessions  ex- 
tended  600 

rates  accorded  certain  countries..  ..  112 

with  Canada   897 

with  Sweden   112 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1934   41 

Uruguay 

Alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages,  im- 
port regulations   695 

Amortization  bond  issue,  second  series  185 

Brazilian  pine,  duty  surtax   832 

Business  conditions  303,  1077 

Financial  conditions  302,  1076 

Furs,  duty  basis  changed   353 

Gold  surtax  on  imports  altered . .   . .  1030 

Import  permits,  allotment  of   787 

Industrial  equipment,  duty  exemption  560 

Potatoes,  duties  353,  696 

(seed),  duty  free   107 

quota  on  duty-free  increased . .  . .  744 

Tariff  duties  decreased   985 

Tobacco    (leaf   or  rope),  exemption 

from  duty   744 

Trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain . .  149 

V 

Vegetables  (Canned) 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  515 

India,  market   772 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   416 

imports  and  market   519 

See  also  Canned  Goods 

Venezuela 

Tariff  duties  changed   401 


Virgin  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies 
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W 

Washing  Machines 

Argentina,  market  for  electric   439 

See  also  Electric  Supplies  and  Appli- 
ances 


Waste  Materials 

China,  certificates  of  disinfection  re- 
quired  889 

Watches 

Switzerland,  production  and  exports..  201 

West  Africa 

Prices  of  domestic  produce   645 

Wheat 

Australia,  decline  in  yield   179 

market  conditions  

1!27,  292,  481,  675,  960,  1192 

marketing  recommendations   59 

New  South  Wales,  crop  prospects..  917 

Belgium,  licence  fee  restored   312 

China,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934  955 

import  trade   953 

Czechoslovakia,  trade  regulation..   ..  263 

Denmark,  imports  in  1934   1016 

trade  regulation   627 

France,  imports,  Jan.-June,  1935..   ..  252 

Jan.-Sept.,  1935   860 

market  situation   725 

Germany,  trade  regulation   261 

Great  Britain,  drawback                   ..  598 

imports   into   Scotland,  Jan.-June, 

1935   177 

Jan.-Sept.,  1935   759 

market  prospects   513 

Greece,  imports   1008 

India,  crop  estimate,  final   537 

Irish  Free  State,  imports   679 

milling  regulations   502 

Italy,  import  arrangements  with  Hun- 
gary  218 

production  in  1935   595 

trade  regulation   100 

Japan,  estimated  production  and  im- 
ports for  1935   395 

imports  in  1934   138 

market  conditions  307,  1021 

Netherlands,  market  situation   810 

Norway,  imports  in  1934   4S9 

Peru,  imports  in  1934    884 

Portugal,  trade  regulation   103 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   411 

Southern  Rhodesia,  imports  in  1934..  617 

production  and  imports   1135 

Spain,  crop  estimate   26 

trade  regulation   102 
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Wheat— Con. 

Sweden,  and  products,  import  tax  im- 
posed  657 

and  rye,  price  regulation   504 

imports  in  1934   723 

tax  increased   224 

trade  regulation   386 

Switzerland,  imports   488 

market  situation   487 

See  also  Grain 

Wire  Fencing 

Argentina,  market  for  woven   549 

Wire  Netting 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1934   415 

Wire  Screening 

Argentina,  market   549 

Wood 

Northern  Rhodesia,  imports  of  manu- 
factures  1102 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 
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Wood-pulp 

Brazil,  imports  in  1934   786 

China,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934 . .  872 

Germany,  imports  and  market   991 

Japan,  imports  in  1934   141 

from  Canada  in  1934    445 

Wool 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  sales  at 

Sydney  15,179 

sales  in  1934-35   334 

Belgium,  imports  and  market   552 

Y 

Yarns 

Irish  Free  State,  duties  imposed . .  . .  350 
Z 

Zinc 

Brazil,  imports  in  1934   787 

Great  Britain,  duties  changed   399 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934..  446 
Netherlands,    import    restriction  on 

sheets   504 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1936. 
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